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CHAPTER  I. 

NARRATIVE  OF  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  TRANSACTIONS. 
PART  II. 


GEORGE  III.  (coNTim'KD.) — 1792. 


A.D.  1192. — The  British  Parliament  did  not 
assemble  until  the  31st  of  Januart'.  The  speech 
from  the  throne  conveyed  none  of  the  anxieties 
and  alarms  which  agitated  the  breasts  of  the  king, 
of  the  minister,  and  of  all  thinking  Englishmen. 
Both  George  III.  and  Pitt  loved  to  follow  the  rule 
of  saying  least  in  these  addresses  to  parliament 
when  there  was  most  to  say.  The  first  topic  men- 
tioned was  the  marriage  of  his  majesty’s  second 
son,  the  Duke  of  York,  with  the  eldest  daughter 
of  his  good  brother  and  ally  the  king  of  Prussia. 
The  next  thing  mentioned  was  that,  since  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  a definitive  treaty  had  been 
concluded,  under  the  mediation  of  his  majesty  and 
that  of  his  allies  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces,  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  upon  principles 
which  appeared  calculated  to  prevent  future  dis- 
putes between  those  powers.  His  majesty’s  inter- 
vention had  also  been  employed  to  promote  a 
pacification  between  the  empress  of  Russia  and 
the  Porte ; conditions  had  hecn  agreed  upon  be- 
tween England  and  Russia  which  his  majesty 
undertook  to  recommend  to  the  Porte,  as  the  re- 
estahlishment  of  {>eace,  on  such  terms,  appeared, 
under  existing  circumstances,  a desirable  event  for 
the  ecveral  interests  of  Europe ; and  he  was  in 
expectation  of  speedily  receiving  the  account  of 
the  conclusion  of  definitive  treaties,  preliminaries 
having  been  for  some  time  since  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  empress  and  the  sultan.  His  majesty 
regretted  that  he  was  not  yet  enabled  to  inform 
parliament  of  the  termination  of  the  war  in  India 
with  Tippoo  Sultaun;  but  the  success  which  had 
already  attended  the  distinguished  bravery  and 
exertions  of  the  officers  and  troops,  under  the  able 
conduct  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  afforded  reasonable 
ground  to  hme  that  the  war  would  be  speedily 
concluded.  The  speech  not  merely  mentioned  in 
the  routine  manner  the  friendly  assurances  re- 
ceived from  foreign  powers,  hut  affirmed,  with  a 
strange  insincerity,  that  the  general  state  of  affairs 
in  Europe  appeared  to  promise  to  Great  Britain 
the  coutinuance  of  her  present  tranquillity.  “ Un- 
der these  circumstances,”  said  liis  majesty,  “ 1 am 
\ou  lit. 


induced  to  think  that  some  immediate  reduction 
may  safely  be  made  in  our  naval  and  military 
establishments;  and  my  regard  fur  the  interests  of 
my  subjects  renders  me  at  all  times  desirous  of 
availing  myself  of  every  favourable  opportunity  to 
diminish  the  public  expenses.”  He  recommended 
to  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider  of  such 
measures  as  the  'fiourishing  state  of  the  funds  and 
of  public  credit  might  render  practicable  and  ex- 
pedient for  a reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  of 
such  of  the  annuities  as  were  now  redeemable; 
and  he  told  them  he  entertained  the  pleasing  hope 
of  their  lieing  enabled  to  enter  upon  a gradual  re- 
duction of  taxation,  giving  at  the  same  time  addi- 
tional efficacy  to  the  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  on  the  success  of  which  our  future 
ease  and  security  must  essentially  depend.  Again 
France  was  not  so  much  as  mentioned;  but  the 
speech  concluded  witli  another  recommendation  of 
a steadv  and  zealous,  a confirmed  and  inereased 
attachment  to  the  British  constitution,  w hich  had 
been  found,  by  long  experience,  to  unite  the  in- 
estimable blessings  of  liberty  and  of  order,  and  to 
which,  under  the  favour  of  Providence,  all  our 
other  advantages  were  principally  to  be  ascribed. 

The  address  proposed  by  ministers  gave  rise  to 
a long  and  most  animated  debate,  the  attack  upon 
it  being  led  by  Mr.  Grey,  who  severely  blamed  the 
government  for  its  interference  in  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  though  that  interference  had 
rescued  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe  from  imme- 
diate destruction.  Mr.  Grey  also  censured  minis- 
ters for  holding  out  the  hoji  of  a speedy  termina- 
tion to  the  war  in  India,  blaming  everything  that 
had  been  done  there,  and  asserting  that  we  were 
as  far  from  victory  or  an  honourable  peace  as  we 
were  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  campaign.  He 
concluded  by  moving  the  omission  of  the  passage 
in  the  address  relating  to  the  success  which  had 
attended  the  military  operations  in  India,  and  the 
substitution  of  other  words  expressive  of  regret  that 
the  war  in  that  part  of  the  world  had  not  yet  lieen 
brought  to  a conclusion.  Dundas,  the  real  India 
minister,  replied  smartly  to  Grey  touching  Indian 
affairs,  and  adduced  good  sound  facts  to  prove  that 
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ministers  were  justified  in  prciliciing  a speedy  and 
glorious  termination  to  the  struggle  with  Tippoo. 
WTjcn  Fox  ruse  to  speak»  every  one  W{is  s\irc  that 
he  wo\ild  bring  forward  France  and  licr  revolution 
and  constitution.  He  began,  however,  with  Russia 
and  Turkey ; fi)r  he  and  his  party  had  conceived 
almost  as  strong  an  attachment  for  that  very  ami- 
able woman  and  gentle  sovereign  the  Czarina 
Catherine  as  they  entertained  for  the  French  revo- 
lution ; and  the  Czarina,  fully  aware  of  this  some- 
Avhat  contradictory  prepossession,  hatl,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  taken  certain  flattering  steps  to  increase 
the  vivacity  of  Fox’s  feeling  in  her  favour.  On 
this  day  Fox  expressed  his  strongest  disapproba- 
tion of  the  interference  of  ministers  in  support  of 
Turkey,  saying  that  it  was  very  unnecessary  and 
very  dangerous  to  excite  the  resentment  of  a court 
bke  that  of  St.  Petersburg.  After  dwelling  for 
some  time  upon  this  subject,  he  suddenly  turned  to 
France.  He  said  that  the  frequent  eulogiums  on 
the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  which  had  of  late 
been  introduced  into  parliament  had  been  intro- 
duccxl  in  order  to  reproach  him  and  his  friends  for 
their  admiration  of  what  had  been  done  in  France, 
and  to  suggest  the  suspicion  that  he  mid  his  friends 
were  not  so  much  attached  to  our  own  constitution 
as  they  ought  to  be.  He  thought  that  those  who 
had  overturned  a constitution  so  radically  bad  as 
that  of  France  had  done  what  was  perfectly  right, 
and  had  properly  run  all  hazards  to  do  it ; but  the 
constitution  of  Great  Britain  was  fundamentally 
good,  and  merited  the  efforts  of  all  honest  subjects 
to  preserve  it,  although  it  was  not  absolutely  free 
from  defects  and  imperfections.  It  was  therefore 
most  unjust  to  insinuate  that  those  who  approved 
of  the  destruction  of  despotism  in  France  would 
rejoice  in  the  downfall  of  the  British  constitution. 
Fox  then  came  nearer  home,  and  tuck  up  the  Bir- 
mingham riots  and  the  suHcrings  of  Dr.  Priestley. 
He  bitterly  complained  that,  through  the  laxity  or 
tacit  approbation  of  the  magistrates,  those  violent 
outrages  had  been  committed  ujKin  property  and 
person.  The  mob,  he  said,  had  been  basely  con- 
nived at : a gentleman  of  the  greatest  celebrity  for 
science  and  character,  the  famous  Dr.  Priestley, 
had  been  reduced  to  absolute  ruin,  and  had  hardly 
been  able  to  escape  with  his  life.  Willi  a too 
sweeping  generalization  he  declared  that  all  tlie 
dissenters  were  as  much  attached  to  the  established 
constitution,  and  as  avers^e  to  revolution  at  home, 
as  the  followers  of  the  established  church.  **It 
Would  have  been  well,”  he  said,  “ if  his  majesty, 
in  his  8()eech,  had  spoken  of  those  riots  at  Bir- 
mingham in  the  terms  they  merited.  They  were 
not  riots  for  bread ; they  were  not  riots  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  which,  however  highly  to  be  re- 
probated, had  yet  some  excuse  in  their  principle; 
they  were  riots  of  men  neither  aggrieved  nor  com- 
plaining— of  men  who  had  set  on  foot  an  indiscri- 
minate persecution  of  an  entire  description  of  their 
fellow-cuizens,  including  persons  as  eminent  for 
tlicir  ability,  as  blameless  in  their  conduct,  and 
as  faithful  in  their  alleg;iancc,  as  this  or  any 


[Book  II. 

country  could  boast.”  Pitt,  os  usual,  replied  to 
Fox.  He  lamented  the  disorders  at  Birmingham ; 
but  thought  these  were  nutters  which  discretion 
ought  to  consign  to  oblivion,  particularly  as  cnout^li 
had  been  done  for  tlieir  atonement.  And  he  told 
Fox,  very’  plainly,  that  be  was  seeking  to  revive  the 
subject  for  party  purposes.  He  w armly  tlefetided 
the  conduct  of  his  cabinet  and  his  diploimitists 
abroad  in  the  interference  for  the  pacification  of 
Russia  ami  Turkey  ; and  he  told  Fox  that,  hut  for 
liim  and  his  ]mrty,  and  their  clamours  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  British  government  could  Imve  suc- 
ceeded much  sooner  in  jirocuringthiU  desired  end. 
[But  Fox,  not  satisfied  with  a legal  opposition  to 
ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  sent,  as  wc 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  notice  more  particu- 
larly, a representative,  a sort  of  minister  of  his  ow  n, 
with  his  cypher,  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  thwart  the 
treaty  in  progress  and  frustrate  the  king’s  mi- 
nister— a measure  which,  as  Burke  afterwards  re- 
marked, though  not  absolutely  high  treiison,  as  wc 
were  nut  actually  at  war  with  Russia,  was  in  law 
not  very  remote  from  that  offence,  and  undoubt- 
edly a most  unconstitutional  act  and  treasonable 
midemeanour.]  Pitt  added,  that  his  object  was  to 
prevent  the  ruin  of  t!»e  Turkish  empire,  and  to 
maintain  that  balance  of  power  in  Europe  which 
was  important  to  this  country,  and  the  maintenance 
of  which  Fox  himself  had  so  often  and  so  elo- 
quently recommended.  But.  soon  quitting  these 
topics,  he  launched  into  the  pleasanter  subject  of 
financial  improvement,  laying  befurc  the  House  a 
circumstantial  statement,  by  which  it  a])peared 
that  the  last  year’s  revenue  had  amounted  to 
16,190,000/.,  which,  after  all  the  ex])enditure  and 
the  annual  million  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  left  a surplus  of  900,000/.  He  in- 
timated that,  encouraged  by  this  pros]>erous  condi- 
tion of  the  finances,  he  contemplated  taking  off 
some  of  those  taxes  which  pressed  most  heavily 
upon  the  poorer  classes.  His  speech  ended  the 
debate,  and,  the  question  being  called  for,  the 
amendment  was  negatived  by  a majority  of  209  to 
85,  after  which  the  original  address  was  agreed  to. 

The  op|H)8ition,  in  their  plan  of  campaign,  liad 
determined  to  make  a great  nght  on  the  subject  of 
the  Indian  war,  and  Mr.  Philip  Francis,  the  an- 
tagonist of  Hastings  and  Impey,  bad  been  busily 
engaged  in  preparing  the  means  of  attack.  Their 
chief  objects  were  to  prove  that  the  war  with 
Tippoo  had  been  unjustly  and  unnecessarily  pro- 
voked, and  that  it  had  been  conducted  by  l^Aird 
Cornwallis  without  spirit  or  ability.  As  wc  have 
seen,  they  began  their  attack  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session:  they  renewed  it  with  more  formality  on  the 
9th  of  February  by  a call  for  pajiers,  which,  tliey 
said,  were  necessary  to  throw  light  upon  the  sub* 
ject.  Major  Maitland,  who  made  the  motion,  ac- 
companied the  demand  with  a retrospective  view 
of  India  affairs,  not  very  favourable  to  the  present 
administration.  The  major  contended  that  the  old 
I policy  was  to  remain  at  peace  with  the  natives, 

I and  that  this  system  was  more  safe  and  advanta- 
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geoxis  than  the  present  system  of  war  and  conquest. 
Although  Tippoo’s  insults,  enormities,  and  direct 
attacks  were  known  to  all  the  world,  the  Major 
maintained  that  he  had  given  no  provocation,  and 
that  the  present  war,  which  must  involve  us  in  all 
manner  of  difficulties,  was  uncalled  for  and  ag- 
gressive on  our  part,  and  a breach  of  the  treaties 
wc  had  concluded  with  Tippoo.  Maitland  was 
supported  by  Francis,  who  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment and  indignation  at  the  denial  of  papers  r>c- 
cessary  for  the  examination  of  transactions  not  in 
]irogrcss,  but  already  past  and  completed ; and 
who  said,  ministers,  by  refusing  those  papers,  ac- 
knowledged that  their  conduct  would  not  bear 
investigation.  Dundas  replied,  and  consented  to 
])roduce  all  the  papers  which  were  called  for,  e.x- 
cept  copies  of  any  proposals  of  peace  which  had 
been  made  by  Tippoo  Sultan ; and,  with  that  ex- 
ception, Maitland’s  motion  was  agreed  to.  On  the 
15th  of  March  Maitland  moved  various  resolutions 
on  the  Indian  war,  tending  to  reprobate  it  as  un- 
justifiable, and  as  the  result  of  a design  planned, 
long  before  any  declaration  of  hostilities,  for  the 
destruction  of  Tippoo.  This  design  the  Major 
thought  as  impolitic  as  it  was  unjust,  for,  were 
Tippoo  to  be  destroyed,  no  native  power  would  re- 
main strong  enough  to  balance  the  formidable 
])ower  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  would  become  ex- 
tremely dangerous  from  their  restlessness  and  rapa- 
city. Maitland  was  supported  by  several  good 
speakers  of  his  party,  but  his  resolutions  were  all 
negatived.  Nevertheless,  on  the  28th  of  March, 
the  Major  resumed  the  subject,  declaring  that, 
from  the  most  attentive  jHirusal  of  the  papers  which 
had  been  produced  by  ministers,  he  was  confirmed 
in  the  correctness  of  his  opinions.  These  papers, 
he  said,  clearly  proved  that  a plan  of  conquest  had 
been  formed,  and  that  we  had  sought  the  war.  In 
reply,  ministers  and  their  friends  enlarged  upon 
the  personal  character  and  conduct  of  Tippoo,  and 
his  immense  hostile  preparations,  and  the  known 
moderation  and  justice,  and  perfect  sense  of  honour 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had,  they  said,  lamented 
the  necessity  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  My- 
sorean. In  conformity  witli  these  views  a resolu- 
tion was  moved,  declaring  that  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  on  this  occasion  accorded  with  the  true 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  rules  of  government  esta- 
blished by  the  British  Parliament  for  the  affairs  of 
India ; and,  after  a long  and  animated  debate,  in 
which  Pitt  took  ]>art,  this  resolution  was  carried. 

The  papers  relating  to  the  apprehended  rupture 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  on  account  of 
Turkey,  had  been  laid  before  the  House  on  the  6th 
of  Februar)'.  On  the  13th  of  that  month  Mr.  Grey 
complained  that  large  sums  had  been  unnecessarily 
spent  in  fitting  out  an  armament,  and  that  the  pa- 
pers produced  were  incomplete,  and  did  not  suf- 
ficiently enable  the  House  to  examine  particulars. 
He  complained  that  ministers  had  not  produced  the 
preliminaries  said  to  have  been  adjusted  between 
the  Russian  and  Turkish  negotiators,  without 
which  no  opinion  could  be  formed  of  the  benefits 


arising  from  the  interference  of  the  British  court, 
supported  as  it  had  been  by  an  extensive  armament 
and  the  apparent  determination  of  cmidoying  force. 
These  things,  he  said,  had  nearly  involved  Great 
Britain  in  a dangerous  and  unnecessary  war  with 
Russia.  Ministers  ought  also  to  have  given  papers 
to  explain  the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  court  of 
Berlin ; and,  above  all,  they  ought  to  have  pre- 
sented the  account  of  the  expenses  attending  our 
formidable  armament,  Pitt  replied,  that  every  pa- 
er  had  been  produced  that  could  with  projxriety 
e made  public ; and  that  the  account  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  late  armament  was  in  preparation, 
and  would  be  laid  before  the  House  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch.  As  for  the  preliminaries  between 
the  two  belligerent  powers,  they  had  not  been  offi- 
cially communicated  to  our  government;  but  he 
hoped  soon  to  present  to  the  House  a more  satis- 
factory document — the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  A week 
later  Mr.  Grey  moved  for  a more  ample  production 
of  papers  regarding  various  portions  of  the  recent 
diplomacy  of  ministers.  He  said  that,  even  from 
the  papers  they  had  so  stingily  laid  before  the 
House,  there  appeared  just  cause  for  censuring 
them  for  having,  without  any  warrantable  motive, 
engaged  in  the  business,  and  then  relinquished  it 
in  a base  and  pusillanimous  manner.  Administra- 
tion had  acknowledged  that  they  had  not  been 
able  to  preserve  to  the  Porte  the  possession  of 
Oczakoff,  and  yet  this  had  been  the  great  avow'ed 
object  of  our  armament.  He  had  been  told  by  mi- 
nisters that  Great  Britain  stood  on  such  intimate 
terms  with  Prussia,  that  the  interests  of  Turkey, 
Prussia’s  ally,  could  not  be  relinquished : but  our 
alliance  with  Prussia  was  but  defensive ; and  if  we 
were  by  any  secret  articles  bound  to  enter  more 
deeply  into  the  view’s  of  Prussia,  the  House  ought 
to  know  it,  in  order  to  guard  against  mere  projects 
of  ambition,  which  must  be  inimical  to  tlie  inte- 
rests of  Great  Britain,  and  tend  only  to  aggrandize 
other  countries  at  her  cost.  He  called  upon  minis- 
ters to  produce  the  requisitions  of  the  Turks  for  our 
assistance  and  mediation ; to  produce  the  entire 
correspondence  Ixetween  the  British  and  Russian 
ministers,  if  they  wished  to  justify  the  various 
steps  they  had  taken.  In  replying  to  Grey,  Pitt 
said  that,  though  candour  and  openness  between 
ministry  and  parliament  were  commendable  and 
requisite,  there  were  cases  which  prevented  their 
exercise;  that,  where  other  powers  were  impli- 
cated, secrecy  became  an  absolute  duty,  for  other- 
wise no  negociations  could  proceed ; that  he 
thought,  in  the  present  case,  the  ministry  had  dis- 
closed enough  to  make  the  House  master  of  all  the 
essential  parts  of  the  business;  and  lliat  confidence 
was  due  to  administration  until  their  capacity  or 
their  integrity  was  impeached.  Fox  reprobated  in 
severe  terms  the  expectation  or  demand  from  par- 
liament of  confidence  in  ministers.  He  thought 
that  the  minister  had  already  exacted  a great  deal 
too  much  confidence,  and  given  too  little;  that 
ever  since  the  formation  of  the  present  administra- 
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tion,  in  1184,  there  had  been  a fixed  and  regular 
deaicn  to  tell  parliament  aa  little  as  possible. 
“ Parliament  had  been  made  to  vote  money  on  con- 
fidence, and  to  pay  for  extensive  armaments  with- 
out inquiring  into  the  necessity  of  them : this  was 
assuredly  an  attack  on  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution,  on  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  whose  peculiar 
duty  it  was  to  watch  over  the  money  of  their  con- 
stituents. The  king,  it  might  lie  said,  had  the 
right  of  declaring  war;  but  the  Commons  had  the 
right,  as  full  and  ns  undoubted,  of  granting  or 
withholding  the  means  of  carrying  it  on.”  After 
condemning  the  uses  that  had  been  made  of  our 
alliance  with  Prussia,  Fox  very  daringly  declared 
that  the  Porte — the  poor  sultan,  who  seemed 
within  an  inch  of  ruin — so  far  from  courting,  had 
felt  an  objection  to  our  interference.  He  said  that 
he  doubted  whether  there  had  ever  been  any  ne- 
cessity for  that  interference;  but  that,  if  such  a 
necessity  really  existed,  it  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
plained fully  to  the  House  before  any  expenses 
were  incurred  or  any  steps  taken  that  might  have 
involved  us  in  a war  with  the  empress.  The  call 
for  fresh  papers  was  negatived  by  a majority  of  235 
against  120.  Lord  North  (the  son  of  the  ex- 
minister,  now  Earl  of  Guildford)  not  only  divided 
with  the  minority,  but  also  spoke  at  considerable 
length.  Mr.  Grey,  in  the  course  of  his  S])cech, 
made  allusion  to  the  constant  ministerial  plaudits 
bestowed  by  ministers  and  their  fnends  on  the 
British  constitution,  hoping  that  they  would  prove 
true  to  that  which  they  praised,  and  quoted  Cow- 
per’s  celebrated  lines — 

" We.  too.  an*  fHcndi  to  loyaltr.  We  lore 
The  kiog  wiio  Ioym  the  la*  ,'  &c. 

On  the  same  day  the  same  question  was  agitated 
with  equal  vivacity  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Tlie 
attack  was  led  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  who  affirmed 
that  the  Empress  of  Russia  had  been  unjustly  at- 
tacked and  forced  into  this  war  by  the  Turks ; that, 
as  far  back  as  May,  1190,  she  had  intimated  to  our 
government  the  moderate  terms  on  which  she  would 
make  peace;  that  she  had  been  moderate  and 
magnanimous  throughout,  and  that,  even  after 
concluding  a separate  peace  with  Sweden,  which 
left  her  free  to  act  with  all  her  force  against  the 
Turks,  she  had  adhered  faithfully  to  her  first  mo- 
derate proposals ; that,  after  we  had  equip|)cd  our 
formidable  armament,  a negociation  had  been  set 
on  foot  by  the  British  minister  at  Petersburg  in 
order  to  secure  to  Turkey  the  restoration  of  Oc- 
zakoff  and  a well-fortiiicd  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Russia;  and  that  this  negociation  had  ended  by 
our  accepting  the  very  terms  which  the  empress 
had  offered  in  May,  1190,  and  in  our  further 
agreeing  tliat,  if  these  terms  were  not  accepted  by 
the  sultan  within  four  months,  the  two  belligerent 
powers  should  be  left  to  terminate  their  quarrel 
without  any  further  interference  on  our  part.  Thus, 
urged  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  many  months  of  negoci- 
Htiun  and  the  great  sum  of  money  expended  on  the 
armament  had  been  thrown  away,  and  duriug  all 


that  time  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  had  been  ex- 
posed to  continuid  hazard ; and,  what  was  still 
worse,  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  nation  had 
suffered  a material  injury  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
On  the  other  side  it  was  argued  that  ministers 
hud  managed  the  difficult  business  in  the  very  best 
manner,  and  bad  committed  no  sort  of  error  in  in- 
terfering to  rescue  Turkey  from  the  grasp  of  Russia. 
It  was  represented  as  being  manifestly  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain  to  oppose  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Russian  empire — an  empire  already  too  extensive 
and  jiowerfui  for  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  its 
neighbours.  The  measures  winch  ministers  had 
pursued,  and  the  armament  they  had  fitted  out, 
were  also  rendered  necessary  by  other  and  truly 
critical  circumstances : it  was  highly  necessary  that 
we  should  exert  ourselves  in  order  to  prevent,  in 
time,  the  predominance  of  that  naval  power  which 
was  forming  by  a |)otentate  who  had,  in  the  Ame- 
rican war,  acted  an  unfriendly  part  towards  us, 
and  was  now  again  preparing  to  oppose  us,  w ith 
all  her  might,  upon  our  own  element.  Nor  was 
the  formidable  fleet  we  had  equipped  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a useless  parade  of  our  maritime  strength. 
It  had  carried  terror  to  the  heart  of  Catherine,  and 
im|>oaed  upon  her  some  degree  of  moderation  in 
dealing  with  the  Turks ; whereas,  if  that  fleet  had 
not  been  equipped,  she  would  assuredly  have  risen 
in  her  demands.  Izrrd  Filzwilliam  was  outvoted 
by  a large  majority,  82  to  19.  A few  days  later, 
on  the  21th  of  February,  there  was  another  debate 
in  the  Lords  on  the  same  subject,  which  was  ren- 
dered remarkable  and  amusing  by  a speech  from 
Earl  Stanhope,  who  had  carried  over  the  congra- 
tulations of  the  Revolution  Society  to  Paris,  and 
who  was  passionately  enamoured  of  all  parts  of  the 
French  revolution.  'ITiis  eccentric  nobleman  re- 
commended, as  the  very  best  means  of  maintaining 
the  balance  of  power  in  Eufope,  and  preventing 
the  overgrowth  of  any  ambitious  state,  a close  alli- 
ance with  France,  which  had,  in  farming  its  pre- 
sent system,  solemnly  forsworn  all  projects  of 
aggrandizement,  and  resolved  to  draw  the  sword 
only  in  a defensive  war.  These  glorious  prin- 
ciples, together  with  all  the  measures  which  bud 
been  adopted  in  France  since  the  happy  revolution, 
pointed  out  that  country  as  the  only  natural  ally  of 
tliis.  Stanhope,  who  was  an  experimentalist  in 
natural  as  well  as  political  philosophy,  must  have 
made  use  of  some  strange  new  spectacles  or  lenses 
while  travelling  in  France  or  residing  in  Paris,  fur 
he  declared  that  the  French  had  very  zealously 
copied  the  British  constitution,  and  that  the  old 
antipathy  and  animosity  to  the  English  had  en- 
tirely disappeared,  to  give  place  to  the  most  loving 
brotherly  feeling.  On  this  occasion  the  opposition 
only  mustered  19  votes  against  98.  Two  days 
after,  on  the  29th,  the  subject  was  revived  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  was 
becoming  a considerable  man  on  the  Whig  side  of 
the  House,  and  who  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tions:— 1.  “That  no  arrangement  respecting  Ocza- 
kolT  and  its  district  appears  to  have  been  capable 
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of  affecting  the  political  or  commercial  interests  of 
this  country,  so  as  to  justify  any  hostile  interference 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte.  2.  That  the  interference,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  cession  of  the  said 
fortress  and  its  district  to  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
has  been  wholly  unsuccessful.  3.  That  his  ma- 
jesty’s ministers,  in  endeavouring,  by  means  of  an 
armed  force,  to  compel  the  Empress  of  Russia  to 
abandon  her  claim  to  Oczakoff,  and  in  continuing 
an  armament  after  the  object  for  which  it  was  pro- 
posed had  been  relinquished, have  been  guilty  of  gross 
misconduct,  tending  to  incur  unnecessary  expenses, 
and  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  British  nation 
in  Europe.’’  Whitbread  cxclainied  loudly  against 
the  temerity  of  ministers  in  lavishing  the  money  of 
the  people  in  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  arma- 
ments. He  c6ndcmned  what  hud  been  said  by 
ministers  to  exasperate  this  country  against  Rus- 
sia, and  declared  it  to  be  a well-known  foct,  that  in 
the  armed  neutrality  set  up  to  injure  us  during  the 
American  war,  Russia  had  been  only  one  among 
many ; that  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  the  celebrated 
Erederick,  was  the  original  contriver  of  that  mea- 
sure, so  injurious  to  England,  although  the  enmity 
of  Prussia  seemed  now  to  be  utterly  forgotten.  But 
Whitbread  forgot  that  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
had  no  fleet,  could  have  done  nothing  in  this 
armed  neutrality  without  the  Empress  Catherine ; 
and  then,  again,  Frederick  the  Great  was  sleeping 
quietly  in  the  marble  vault  at  Potsdam,  and  Prus- 
sia, under  his  nephew  and  successor,  was  following 
a policy  altogether  different  from  his ; while  Cathe- 
rine was  still  living,  reigning,  and  domineering. 
He  re-asserted  that  the  Turks  had  rushed  into  tlje 
war  to  recover  possession  of  the  Crimea,  which  the 
Russians  had  fairly  conquered  in  previous  cam- 
paigns, and  which  the  sultan  had  ceded  to  them  by 
a regular  treaty.  He  praised  the  moderation  of 
the  empress,  and  undervalued  the  importance  of 
Oczakoff,  which  had  cost  so  much  blood  and  occa- 
sioned so  much  diplomatic  bustle  and  delay.  Be- 
cause England  exported  nothing  to  Oczakoff,  and 
imported  nothing  from  it,  he  concluded  that  Ocza- 
koff was  not  worth  any  contention,  and  that  mi- 
nisters must  have  had  another  and  a hidden  mo- 
tive. After  all  their  bluster,  ministers  had  agreed 
that  Russia  should  keep  Oczakoff.  But  this  con- 
cession had  been  granted  because  our  ally,  l^russia, 
was  coveting  possession  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn, 
which  were  to  be  tom  lastingly  from  Poland  and 
given  to  his  Prussian  majesty  for  his  consenting  to 
the  Russian  possession  of  Oczakoff.  Whitbread 
was  seconded  by  Colonel  Macleod,  and  supported 
by  Grey,  Windham,  Sheridan,  Fox,  Francis,  and 
others  of  the  Whig  phalanx.  The  first  that  rose  to 
oppose  his  motion  was  Mr.  Jenkinson  (afterwards 
Lord  Hawkesbury  and  Earl  of  Liverpool),  who,  on 
this  occasion,  delivered  his  maiden  speech  in  the 
House,  with  great  applause  and  effect.  He,  too, 
declared  that  Russia  was  becoming  dangerous  to 
the  balance  of  power  and  the  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope ; and  that  her  plans  of  conquest  on  the  Turks 


were  notorious.  The  Turks  were  accused  of  hav- 
ing begun  the  present  contest ; but  were  they  not 
justified  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Crimea  was 
obtained  by  Russia,  by  the  revolt  promoted  in 
Egypt  by  the  shameful  intrigues  of  Russia,  by  the 
haughty  and  unjust  claims  set  forth  by  Russia  to 
some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire? The  power  whose  position  best  enabled  it 
to  stem  this  torrent  was  Prussia ; and  the  British 
government,  by  a seasonable  alliance,  had  enabled 
it  to  undertake  the  task  of  counteracting  the 
schemes  of  Russia.  Britain  had  already  medi- 
ated successfully  for  the  Turks  in  detaching  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  from  his  Russian  alliance 
and  the  war  against  them  ; and  the  interposition 
of  Britain  between  the  Turks  and  Russians,  how- 
ever artfully  misrepresented,  had  obviated  the  ex- 
travagant claims  which  the  empress  would  indu- 
bitably have  enforced  after  the  many  successes 
which  had  attended  her  arms.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, the  present  ®ra  was  not  calculated  for  inva- 
sions and  conquests : a spirit  had  arisen  in  Europe 
decidedly  adverse  to  ambitious  views:  Great  Bri- 
tain  was  constitutionally  their  foe ; a stable,  un- 
shaken peace  was  equally  her  interest  and  inclina- 
tion. Dundas  made  a sharp,  telling  speech  on  the 
same  side ; . and,  after  several  other  members  had 
spoken,  at  a late  hour  of  the  night  the  debate 
closed  by  an  adjouniment  of  the  question  till  the 
following  day.  On  the  first  of  March  the  debate  was 
re-commenced  by  Mr.  Martin,  who  observed,  that 
wherever  much  secrecy  prevailed,  either  in  public 
or  private  transactions,  much  fraud  and  deceit 
might  he  expected.  He  was  followed  by  Francis, 
who  said  tliat  England  was  merely  serving  the 
interests  of  Prussia ; that  all  German  alliances 
were  particularly  to  be  dreaded,  as  being  always 
attended  with  endless  and  unprofitable  expense  ; 
that  the  English  character  was  now  to  throw  aside 
all  steadiness  in  politics  and  national  pursuits,  and 
adhere  only  to  pecuniary  speculations ; that  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  not  so  much  our 
affair  as  it  was  that  of  the  continental  powers ; that 
we  had  lost  a great  deal  of  money  by  our  quarrel 
with  Russia,  as  thereby  had  arisen  a delay  of  seve- 
ral commercial  advantages  which  might  have  been 
obtained  from  that  power,  &c.  Then  Fox  rose 
and  delivered  one  of  his  longest  and  most  eloquent 
speeches.  He  accused  Pitt  of  being  guilty  of  the 
meanest  craft  and  duplicity,  and  of  having  acted 
in  all  his  foreign  negotiations  against  the  ho- 
nour and  the  real  interests  of  his  country.  After 
taking  a review  of  our  foreign  policy,  from  the 
time  of  our  joining  Prussia,  in  order  to  prevent 
Holland  Incoming  the  prey  of  Ffance — a great 
object,  which  he  applauded  at  the  time,  and  which 
he  could  not  censure  now — he  said  that  we  were 
standing  forward  the  principals  of  every  quarrel, 
the  Quixotes  of  every  enterprise,  the  agitators  in 
all  the  plots,  intrigues,  and  disturbances  that  were 
every  day  arising  in  Europe.  He  hurled  Oczakoff’ 
at  the  head  of  the  minister  with  terrible  effect.  If 
Oczakoff  was  au  ummportant  place,  they  ought  to 
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be  censured  for  having  nrmcil  and  protracted  the  1 
war  on  this  account ; and  if  Oczakoft'was  an  im-  ! 
portant  place,  the  key  to  Constantinople,  then  they 
ought  to  be  censured  for  disarming  w ithout  having 
obtained  re^posscasion  of  it  for  the  Turks.  But  the 
reproach  came  with  a bad  air  from  E’ox  and  his 
party,  for  their  opposition  to  the  armament,  and 
the  strong  feeling  they  excited  in  the  country 
against  any  war  with  Russia,  had  forced  ministers 
to  disarm  sooner  than  they  wished.  Fox  drew  a 
flattering  picture  of  the  greatness  and  the  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  of  the  Empress  of  Russia ; and 
declared  that  she  wouhl  have  granted  heticr  terms 
to  the  Turks  if  wc  had  never  armed  or  interfered 
at  all.  Nothing,  he  said,  could  be  more  rash  than 
the  minister’s  foreign  policy,  or  more  unconstitu- 
tional than  his  reserve  and  secrecy  with  ])arlia- 
ment.  “Tliis,**  added  he,  “ is  what  puts  our  con- 
stitution in  danger.  That  the  pride,  the  folly,  the 
presumption  of  a single  person  shall  be  able  to 
involve  a whole  people  in  disgrace  is  more  than 
philoso])hy  can  teach  mortal  patience  to  endure. 
Here  are  the  true  weapons  of  the  enemies  of  our 
constitution ! Here  may  wc  search  for  the  source 
of  the  present  outpouring  of  seditious  writings, 
meant  cither  to  weaken  our  attachment  to  the 
constitution,  by  depreciating  its  value,  or  that  loudly 
tell  us  wc  have  no  constitution  at  all.  Wc  may 
blame,  we  may  reprobate  such  doctrines ; but, 
while  we  furnish  those  who  circulate  them  witli 
arguments  such  as  these,  while  the  example  of  this 
day  shows  us  to  what  degree  the  fact  is  true,  we 
must  not  wonder  if  the  purposes  the  seditious 
wTitings  arc  meant  to  answer  he  but  too  successful.  , 
They  argue  that  a constitution  cannot  be  right 
where  such  things  are  possible ; much  less  so  when  | 
they  are  practised  without  punishment.  Against 
the  vain  theories  of  men  who  project  fundamental 
alterations  upon  grounds  of  mere  s|>eculative  ob- 
jection I can  easily  defend  the  constitution ; but 
when  they  recur  to  these  facts,  and  show  me  how 
w e may  be  doomed  to  all  the  horrors  of  war  by  the 
caprice  of  an  individual,  who  will  not  even  conde- 
scend to  explain  his  reasons,  I can  only  fly  to  this 
House,  and  exhort  you  to  rouse  from  your  lethargy 
of  confidence  into  the  active  mistrust  and  vigilant 
control  which  your  duty  and  your  ollice  point  out 
to  you.”  Pitt  defended  himself  with  as  much 
spirit  os  Fox  had  employed  in  the  attack.  He 
again  told  his  great  adversary  that  it  w'as  chiefly 
through  him  that  what  had  been  done  well  had 
not  been  done  still  bettor.  He  asked  whether  any 
man  conversant  in  politics  could  admit  that  the 
Turkish  empire,  if  unable  by  its  own  intrinsic 
strength  to  resist  the  attacks  of ’its  two  potent 
ncighixmrs,  Russia  and  AuFtria,  should  he  aban- 
doned by  the  other  European  powers,  ever)'  one  of 
which  was  so  visibly  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  its  independence  ? But  if  other  powers  were 
indolent  and  apathetic,  or  hindered  by  untoward 
( iTcumsUnces,  could  Great  Britain  remain  inactive 
aid  leave  Turkey  to  its  fate?  Could  a British  mi- 
:ry  look  on  with  indiflfercnce  or  tranquillity, 
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while  her  commerce  in  the  Levant  was  so  mani- 
festly threatened,  and  the  maritime  power  of  Eng- 
land, not  only  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Archi- 
pelago, but  in  every  otlier  sea,  must  receive  a fatid 
blow  from  the  immense  increase  of  shipping  that 
would  accrue  to  Russia  and  Austria,  were  they  to 
become  masters  of  European  Turkey?  Ru>bia 
especially,  already  formidable  at  .■‘fa,  must  ihroucrli 
the  possession  of  the  Black  Sea  und  the  Arclii- 
|)clago,  and  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
b.irdancHcs,  which  unite  those  seas,  derive  su  h im 
accession,  as  might  in  a short  time  render  her  the 
first  maritime  |wwcr  in  ICurope.*  These  were 
considerations  which  authorised  a British  minister 
to  act  with  uncommon  energy;  for  wc  must  not 
lose  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  without  which  the 
immediate  safety  of  Great  Britain  must  necessarily 
become  precarious.  If  the  Turks  had  been  the 
ostensible  agercssors  in  the  present  war,  they  hud 
received  l>cforehand  provocations  from  Uu>sia 
which  no  pcojde  with  any  remnant  of  spirit  couhl 
hear;  their  subjects  had  been  excited  to  rel)eilion 
by  the  secret  ntrents  of  the  empress ; and  the  Turks 
knew — and  all  the  world  knew — the  ambitious 
plans,  the  regular  system,  which  the  empress  had 
concerted  against  the  Turkish  empire.  Nothing,  he 
said,  was  more  obvious  than  the  cerUinty  that,  if 
Great  Britain  had  not  assumed  that  hostile  posture 
of  which  opposition  so  unjustly  complained,  the 

* In  thpnrwk*.  Rimia  have  rl/aifl««l  the  Iteit  nilnn  In  IIm 

MtHiit.-rrimrao.  aiiU  oibjecta  mt>st  enteepritioff  in  eomoirreo,  aud  in- 
tclliireut  and  quick  in  all  matter*.  The  CiirnmunUy  tit  re|i|;iiiii*  faith 
iIm*  Greek*  and  KiiMtan*.  the  liarsh  and  nuMt  uuwite  treat- 
meot  which  the  Turk,  atdl  Ka*i*  tin*  Gii*t'ke,  au  io%eterate  hatred  aif 
the  latter  for  their  MnMulman  master*,  and  their  oatitral  i>r<>iiene<n 
to  change  and  political  inlrietiei  made  ihe  people  of  Utc  Morea,  tlw* 
isles,  and  other  {>art«  of  (tierce,  fiaget  iIm  tliaroeful  w:ivin«hi<:h 
they  had  l>ern  ahandniw'il  l>y  I'athcrme  dnrinR  the  pn-coliigf  lusur* 
rectioo  and  war.  and  lbi*y  were  as  eaifcr  as  ever  U>  co-oi>rr«le  with 
the  Kns.ians.  lu  the  iiionth  of  April.  ITth).  a memorial  had  tM*>-u 
presented  to  the  empreta  at  Petenhunt  by  depulie*  from  the  Greek 
hlaods,  who.  in  Om*  name  of  their  countrymen.  olTcreil  Uu*  imperial 
Grecinn  throne  to  her  seconil  gramlsou.  Coo*tantjne.  'riiU  memorial 
sias  sironffly  marked  with  the  eharaeier  of  the  imHlera  tini’k  people. 
The  depiitii's  be;^  iiy  vit)i|<er.‘Uiu£  a certain  caraUer  Psaro.  the 
lender  of  aoutlier  party  of  Greoks.  who  had  l>een  for  some  time  In 
Russia,  a here  he  had  cxUrsctetl  lar^r  snmaof  money  from  Ihoompres*. 
’•  This  psaro."  sard  they,  “ srSiu  n iw  ereeti  himaelf  lulo  a chief  and 
eoniluctuc  of  our  people.  Is  a man  at.horte<l  bv  our  aation,  out  of  tha 
dress  of  which  he  spruns.  and  whrre  he  would  hat  a remained,  if  ha 
hiuf  not  with  an  unheanl'-tf  aodarioutaeas  lieceised  your  imperial 
majesty's  minlAers.  and  assumni  .a  reimtatioR  by  attributins  to  him- 
ai'lt  exydoila  Ire  never  perfurmed.  ......  We  iiatutr  your  imperial 

majesty  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  your  idllcers  you  eent  to  u»  eccr 

rshl  US  a siofle  mbic.  Tlic  doiilia  and  the  other  armsm>-nt*  of 

amhmwerc  equipped  at  our  own  sole  ext»eiuc We  nenT 

asked  for  ytair  ireaauret  i we  do  not  a»k  tor  them  now  : we  uuly  ask 
for  powder  and  hall,  whicli  «e  cannot  purcluae,  and  to  be  Itsl  to  lialtle. 
We  arc  cntac  to  offer  our  lire*  ao<l  lurtiini-s,  not  to  ask  for  yonr  irca* 
sure*.  Drum  then, Osr<*al  empiCHsI  siory  of  the  Greek  faith  I deign 
to  read  our  memoria]-  ilravrn  has  trsrrvesl  our  dcUverance  for  tire 
shirious  reiim  of  yobt  iroperisl  majesty.  It  is  under  ymir  aiisj»<-cs 
that  we  hope  to  deUser.  frum  the  hand*  of  barlatrou*  MahommeJans, 
our  empire,  which  Uiey  have  usurped,  and  our  |Mtnarrhute  «ud  uur 
b^y  religion,  which  tnev  hate  iitsuilesl;  tu  free  the  de-.crndnnG  uf 
Atiirns  and  Lacedivroon  ^rom  the  tvmnnie  yoke  of  utnurant  tavaxet, 
under  whkb  groatsa  a nation  whose  gemuB  i*  not  cxtiuifuUbed ; a 
nation  wiiich  flow*  with  the  love  of  Iii>rrty ; whieh  the  inm  yoke  of 
lurliarism  itas  not  drirraded  : which  baa  comtantly  liefore  im  eyes  thei 
imaxct  of  it*  aorietti  heroes,  whoa*  example  ammates  iu  warriors 
even  to  this  day.  Our  superb  ruin*  speak  to  oor  eye*,  and  Iril  u«  of 
our  ancicGt  grandeur*,  out  innumerable  poru.  out  tieautiful  cuuaUy, 
the  heaven*  whirb  smile  on  us  all  live  year,  the  ardour  of  our  youth, 
and  even  of  our  decrepit  elder*,  tell  ui  that  nature  is  not  le*a  propi- 
tious to  us  than  it  was  to  our  forefather*.  Give  us  then  for  a sove- 
reign jour  grandson  Constantine;  It  is  the  wish  of  nur  nation  (the 
family  of  onr  aneient  empvron  is  extinct  I:  and  wo  sImII  liecome  what 
uur  ancestors  were."  And  it  ha<l  been  tire  wish  ofCaUitriuo  from  the 
Wrth  of  her  second  rrandson,  and  from  the  dav  on  which  she  named 
him,  as  if  prophetically,  Coaitaoline,  that  be  sbould  ait  on  the  throne 
of  C^osUBtinuplr. 
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original  demands  of  the  court  of  Petersburg  would 
have  been  insisted  on  to  the  last,  and  Turkey  would 
have  been  forced  to  submit  to  a dismemberment. 
These  demands  had  been  made  previously  to  a vic- 
torious campaign ; and  could  it  be  believed  that  so 
rapacious  a power  as  Russia  would  have  relin- 
quished such  extensive  and  important  provinces  as 
Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  after  con- 
quering them,  unless  it  had  dreaded  a contest  with 
the  first  naval  power  in  the  world,  which  would 
probably  have  ended  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
Russian  navy  ? Pitt  paid  back  the  personalities  of 
Fox,  and  not  without  interest,  although  he  made 
no  use  at  this  time  of  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of 
the  leader  of  the  opposition,  in  sending  an  agent  of 
his  own  to  Petersburg  to  counteract  what  the 
king’s  minister  was  doing.  He  said  that  the  party- 
divisions  in  this  country  encouraged  the  temper  of 
resistance  to  Russia ; that  unfortunately  the  enemy 
had  been  encouraged  by  an  opposition,  who  now 
took  merit  to  themselves  for  having  rendered  that 
useless,  which,  but  for  their  efforts,  would  have 
been  attended  with  full  success.  But  he  did  not 
envy  them  their  triumph.  Theirs  was  not  a triumph 
over  the  enemies  of  their  country,  but  over  the 
council  of  their  king.  And  now,  as  he  was  on  the 
subject  of  triumph  and  popularity,  he  must  observe, 
that  if  he  and  his  right  honourable  friend  (Dundas) 
were  to  go  to  the  capital  of  that  empire,  which  op- 
position had  thus  served,  certain  he  was  that  they 
should  not  be  found  in  any  place  of  glory  betw-ecn 
two  orators  of  antiquity!  The  cut  was  sharp,  and 
the  allusion  which  gave  it  its  edge  was  known  to  all 
the  world,  for  the  Whig  newspapers  had  blazoned 
the  following  facts  as  honourable  and  glorious  both 
to  the  English  orator  and  the  Russian  autocratess. 
In  the  summer  of  IIQI,  shortly  after  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  Whig  party  to  the  Russian  arma- 
ment, Catherine  had  written  with  her  own  hand  to 
her  ambassador  at  London,  to  request  Mr.  Fox  to 
sit  to  Nollekens  for  a bust  in  white  marble,  which 
she  said  she  meant  to  place  between  the  statues  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero ! Pitt’s  reference  to  this 
bust  brought  red  blood  to  the  swart  countenance  of 
Charles  Fox,  who  rose  as  soon  as  the  minister  sat 
down,  and  told  him  that  he  had  said  nothing  to 
make  him  retract  the  censure  which  he  thought  his 
conduct  had  deserved.  “ With  regard,”  said  he, 
“ to  what  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
chosen  to  introduce  into  his  speech,  respecting 
compliments  and  honours  conferred  on  me  by  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  I am  ready  now  and  at  all 
times  to  declare,  that  if  any  foreign  sovereign,  in 
friendship  with  this  country',  shall  pay  me  the 
compliment  to  think  well  of  me,  and  testify  it  by 
those  marks  of  distinction  to  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  alluded,  I shall  feel 
myself  highly  gratified  by  such  distinction.”  But 
this  plaster  could  not  cover  the  gash  which  Fox 
had  received ; the  great  termagant  of  the  North, 
the  Messalina-Semiramis  of  modern  Europe,  had 
never  been  distinguished  by  friendly  feelings  to- 
wards this  country ; she  had  attempted  to  indict  a 


mortal  wound  upon  us  during  the  American  war, 
she  had  behaved  uniformly  with  an  arrogance  and 
an  insolence  hurtful  to  our  national  spirit,  and  at 
the  moment  she  chose  to  pay  these  well-calculated 
compliments  and  honours  to  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  so  far 
from  being  in  friendship  with  this  country,  she  and 
we  were  in  a state  of  open  enmity,  and  our  narrow 
seas  were  covered  with  an  armament  which  a little 
more  obstinacy  and  a little  more  insolence  on  her 
part  would  have  called  to  Cronstadt  and  Peters- 
burg. Nor  can  we  possibly  conceive  how,  under 
any  circumstances,  an  English  statesman  could  be 
justified  in  accepting  such  honours,  even  from  the 
most  friendly  of  foreign  powers,  for  his  speeches 
and  conduct  in  the  British  parliament,  upon  ques- 
tions like  the  jircscnt ; and  still  less  can  we  imagine 
how  any  friendly  sovereign  could  decently  offer 
these  honours  to  the  leader  of  a party  opposed  to 
the  government  of  the  day,  which  alone  is  recog- 
nisable by  foreign  powers.  Assuredly,  there  was 
scarcely  more  indecency  in  Catherine’s  sending 
money  and  bribes  to  the  poor  and  factious  nobles 
of  Sweden,  in  order  to  promote  their  opposition  to 
their  sovereign  in  their  diets;  or  in  her  caressing 
and  flattering  the  madly  factious  nobles  of  Poland, 
to  keep  up  anarchy  and  her  own  influence  in  that 
wretched  country.  Fox  might  have  made  Uiese 
reflections  before  sitting  to  old  Nollekens  for  a bad 
bust ; but  he  and  his  party,  though  professing  such 
an  extravagant  love  for  democracy,  and  such  a 
sympathy  for  French  principles,  had  long  since 
fallen  into  a state  of  admiration  for  the  greatest 
despot  in  Europe  which  is  best  expressed  by  the 
French  word  eugouement ; and,  forgetting  the  mo- 
ral of  the  old  Scotch  song,  that  it  is  well  to  be  off 
with  an  old  love  before  we  take  on  with  a new, 
these  men  persevered  in  their  passion  for  the 
czarina  even  after  they  had  taken  to  their  hearts 
that  new  Dalilah,  the  French  revolution.  But  this 
bigamous  and  anomalous  connection  is  not  a single 
isolated  instance  in  liberal  politics ; for  the  same 
party  and  their  successors,  though  enthusiastic  for 
extreme  liberty,  fell  prostrate  before  the  star  and 
the  prestige  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  greatest  of 
liberticides.  In  both  cases,  no  doubt,  the  prostra- 
tion was  made  to  successful  energy  and  grandeur 
of  design ; and  Catherine  and  Napoleon  were  also 
reformers  in  their  way  ; and  the  autocratess  had 
cultivated  an  intercourse  with  the  philosophcs  and 
liberals  of  France,  had  adopted  some  of  their 
theories  and  systems  of  law  and  government, 
though  only  to  let  them  remain  in  their  chrysalis 
or  theoretic  state  ; and  her  correspondence  with 
Voltaire  and  Diderot  had  gained  her  wonderful 
esteem  ; for  what  could  seem  so  marvellous  and  so 
beautiful  as  a despotic  sovereign  courting  the  cor- 
respondence of  men  of  letters,  and  assuming  the 
language  of  liberalism  and  philosophy  ? The  deeds 
which  accompanied  and  followed  this  imperial 
coquetry,  this  philanthropy  in  words  and  ink, 
were  kept  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  by  these 
infatuat^  adorers,  who  continued  to  applaud  Ca- 
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thcrine’s  liigli  wiedom  in  granting  full  religious 
toleration  to  every  sect  ami  community  in  every 
part  of  her  immense  empire,  even  after  she  had 
fielded  tl»e  sword  of  persecution  with  as  remorse- 
less a hand  as  Simon  dc  Montfort  in  his  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses  ; and  who  extolled  her 
for  abolishing,  in  her  code,  capital  punishments, 
though  in  practice  she  knouted  people  to  death, 
and  continued  for  political  offenders  tlic  unspeak- 
able hardships  of  Siberian  exile.  Continuing  his 
answer  to  Pitt,  Fox  proclaimed  his  strong  predi- 
lection fur  a close  Russian  alliance;  and  declared 
that  he  had  been  steady  and  consistent  in  this 
opinion.  With  regard  to  Russia,”  said  he,  “ it 
has  ever  been  my  opinion  tliat  she  was  the  power 
ill  Eurojw  (I  will  scarcely  except  even  Holland) 
with  which  the  cultivation  of  reciprocal  tics  of 
friendship,  both  commercial  and  political,  was  most 
natural,  and  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  this 
country.  For  the  uniformity  of  this  opinion,  I 
appeal  to  my  whole  conduct,  whether  in  ofiicc  or 
out  of  it.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  I 
thought  Russia  the  power  w’hose  naval  force,  joined 
with  ours,  might  etfcclually  counterbalance  the 
united  navies  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  have  opportunities  of  know- 
ing to  what  degree  I endeavoured  to  give  effect 
to  this  opinion.  When  1 was  again  in  olBce, 
/ rvfuscd  to  concur  in  remonstrances  to  the  court 
of  Pi'terdmrij  mjainst  the  seizure  of  ihc  Crinwa. 
These  have  ever  been  my  sentiments ; and  I see 
nothing  in  what  has  recently  happened  to  make  me 
change  them.”  The  question  being  then  put  on 
Whitbread’s  first  resolution,  it  was  negatived  with- 
out a division  ; on  his  second  resolution  the  pre- 
vious question  was  moved  and  carried ; and  the 
third  was  negatived  hy  244  against  116. 

On  the  Till  of  March  the  Commons  resolved 
ihemsclvcs  into  a Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  consider  of  so  much  of  his  majesty’s  speech  as 
rel.iied  to  making  a suitable  provision  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  royal  highnesses  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York.  In  announcing  the  marriage  of 
his  son  the  Duke  of  York,  the  king  had  intimated 
the  necessity  of  increasing  that  prince’s  allowance. 
Parliament  voted,  in  addition  to  12,000/.  a-year 
already  enjoyed  by  the  duke,  the  further  sum  of 
2j,000/.  a-year.  Some  murmurs  had  been  raised 
out  of  doors  at  the  parsimony  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
w ho  had  only  given  the  bride  a portion  of  about 
22,000/.  English,  and  hud  stipulated  that  this 
money  wus  to  be  returned  to  him  in  case  the 
piincess  should  die  before  the  Duke  of  York. 
Some  slight  opposition  was  even  made  in  doors  to 
the  amount  of  the  annual  sum  demanded,  as  the 
duke,  besides  his  12,000/.  a-year,  already  enjoyed 
a considerable  revenue  from  the  bishopric  of 
Osnaburg,  in  Hanover,  which  had  been  given  to 
him,  though  a layman  and  a soldier,  os  an  ap- 
panage. But  PiU  said  that  ^larliamcnt  ought  nut 
to  discuss  this  matter;  and  Fox  observed,  that  in 
a monarchical  government  such  as  England, 
founded  on  Uic  preference  given  to  it  by  the  people 
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over  all  other  forms  of  government,  the  splendour 
whh  which  they  loved  to  see  it  attended  required 
that  every  branch  of  the  royal  family  should  be 
maintained  w ith  suitoble  magnificence.  It  was  also 
agreed,  without  any  difficulty,  that  the  Duchess  of 
York  should  have  a ” private  revenue  ” of  4000/. 
a-year,  and  that  a sum  of  8000/.  per  annum  should 
be  settled  on  her  royal  highness  in  case  she  should 
survive  the  duke.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
several  allusions  were  made  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  w*as  again  seriously  embarrassed  with  debt. 
Fox  said  that  as  the  prince’s  name  had  been  men- 
tioned, he  would  just  say  a few  words  respecting 
fits  income,  which  he  contended  was  proportionably 
much  less  than  that  of  any  of  the  younger  branches 
of  the  family,  much  less  than  that  of  former  Princes 
of  Wales,  and  perfectly  inadequate  to  the  expenses 
of  his  establishment.  He  said  that  George,  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II.,  had  100,000/. 
per  annum ; and  Frederick,  Prince  of  W’ales,  father 
of  George  III.,  had  likewise  for  some  part  of  his 
life  100,000/.,  and  that  he  had  not  always  so  large 
a sum  was  a circumstance  of  regret,  and  occasioned 
consequences  that  would  reflect  honour  on  no  part 
ofthe  country  or  government.  [Among  other  things. 
Fox  meant  that  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  hud  died 
in  debt,  and  that  his  debts  had  never  been  paid.] 
He  was  sure  that  the  present  Prince  of  Wales  was 
the  only  part  of  the  family  that  had  received  no 
increase  to  his  income ; although,  in  the  meantime, 
the  privy  purse  had  been  increased  from  GOOD/,  to 
60,000/.,  and  the  civil  list  from  600,000/.  to 
900,000/.  He  never  had  been  one  who  wished 
to  take  from  the  splendour  of  monarchy.  With 
regard  to  the  principle  of  the  present  vote,  he 
wished  it  might  be  a principle  to  provide  as  libe- 
rally for  the  other  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
when  in  similar  situations  with  the  Duke  of  York. 
To  those  who  thought  otherwise,  he  would  ask, 
whether  they  were  sorry  for  the  flourishing  in- 
crease of  his  majesty’s  family  and  the  Brunswick 
line?  Certainly,  if  this  was  the  case,  they  acted 
most  hypocritically,  for  scarce  a year  had  passed 
that  they  had  not  carried  up  the  most  fervent  con- 
gratulatory addresses  to  the  throne  upon  thc^birth 
of  another  prince  or  princess! 

This  matrimoniHl  alliance  tended  to  strengthen 
that  political  alliance  with  Prussia  which  George 
III.  hud  80  much  at  heart.  As  the  Prince  of  Wales 
continued  his  connection  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
as  ))crhapB  there  were  still  some  doubts  in  the 
mind  of  the  king  as  to  the  nature  of  that  con- 
nection, George  III.  appears  to  have  been  the  more 
eager  to  get  his  second  son  married.  The  union 
proved  an  unproductive  one ; but  in  other  respects 
it  was  not  much  unhappier  than  the  general  run  of 
royal  marriages. 

When  the  House  went  into  committee  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  on 
the  llth  of  F'ebruary,  Pitt  made  another  most 
hopeful  speech,  representing  the  country  as  being 
in  the  most  flourishing  condition.  The  increase  of 
the  revenue  wouldf  he  saidi  enable  government  to 
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take  otf  taxe»,  bearing  chidly  upon  the  j>oorcr 
classes,  to  the  amount  of  200,000/.,  and  to  apply 
200,000/.  more  to  increase  the  sinking  fund  for 
paying  olf  llie  natiunul  debt.  But,  eminent  as  nos 
the  degree  of  jiro5|>crily  and  happiness  to  which 
this  country  had  attained,  it  had  not  yet  reached 
that  summit  of  grandeur  and  felicity  which  lay 
within  the  reach  of  its  industry,  energy,  and  mani- 
fold advantages.  But  to  reach  this  summit  we 
must  have  tranquillity  and  order  at  home,  and  peace 
abroad ; and  he  was  happy  to  be  able  to  confirm 
the  language  of  the  king’s  speech,  and  to  assert 
that  unqucdionablt!  there  nciurr  tvas  a time  when 
a (lurnhle  peace  mitjhl  more  Tea^onably  he  expected 
than  at  tlw  prewnt  moment.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  debate  the  House  resolved,  without  a division, 
that,  from  the  5th  day  of  April, — l.Thc  additional 
duty  on  malt  shouUl  be  taken  oflf.  2.'  The  new 
duties  on  male  and  female  servants  should  cease 
and  determine.  3.  The  duties  uiwn  waggons, 
wains,  carts,  and  other  such  carriages,  should  be 
taken  off.  4.  The  taxes  now  payable  on  inhabited 
houses,  containing  less  than  seven  windows  or  lights, 
should  cease.  5.  A halfpenny  in  the  pound  of  the 
duty  upon  all  candles  (except  w ax  and  spermaceti) 
should  be  taken  off.  And  in  the  committee  of 
supply  on  the  same  day  the  House  resolved  to 
giant  to  his  majesty  the  sum  of  400,000/.,  to  be 
issued  and  paid  to  the  governor  and  company  of 
the  Bank  ol'Kngland,  to  be  by  them  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt.  As  reductions  in  taxation,  or  as 
instalments  for  the  great  debt,  these  things  were 
sufficiently  trifling ; but  they  afforded  a prospect 
of  greater  things  ; and  a good  part  of  the  nation 
had  never  been  more  sanguine  in  their  holies  than 
at  this  moment,  when  we  were  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  most  costly  of  all  war?,  which  increased  the 
national  debt  by  processes  far  surer  and  infinitely 
more  rapid  than  the  action  of  PiU*s  or  Price’s 
compound  interest  system,  which  was  to  have  ex- 
tinguished the  debt  altogether.  And  it  was  no 
light  conviction  which  rendered  popular  a war 
that  was  to  destroy  all  these  bright  financial  hopes 
and  shut  out  the  prospect  of  tliat  Land  of  Promise, 
a country  without  a creditor,  with  a people  nou- 
rishing under  a minimum  taxation. 

During  the  session  Wilberforce  again  brought 
the  subject  of  negro  slavery  before  the  House.  He 
hud  devoted  his  life  to  it,  and  during  the  recess 
he  and  his  friends  had  made  unwearying  exertions, 
wherein  at  times  zeal  pcrliaps  had  been  allowed  to 
outrun  political  discretion.  Some  of  the  aboli- 
tionists had  determined  to  use  no  sugar  except  such 
as  came  from  the  East  Indies,  where  African 
slavery  was  not ; some  of  them  lefl  off  sugar  en- 
tirely and  completely ; and  some  began  to  form 
regular  associations  to  stop  the  consumption  of  all 
West  India  produce.  This  would  have  interfered 
very  materially  with  the  revenue  and  with  his  friend 
Pitt’s  statements  and  hopes ; and  when  Wilber- 
force  was  applied  to— the  abolitionists  seem  to 
have  consulted  him  on  all  points  counccled  with 
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this  great  business,  and  to  bavc  4idhcrcd  to  his 
opinion  as  decisive  and  imjicrative — lie,  though  at 
first  disposed  to  recommend  the  association,  de- 
cided, upon  mulurer  consideration,  that  it  would 
he  better  to  suspend  the  measure  until,  if  neces- 
sary, it  might  be  adojited  with  effect  by  general 
concurrence.  The  rlreadful  news  of  massacres 
and  burnings  in  the  French  part  of  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  the  use  the  negro  slaves  were  making 
there  of  their  new-found  liberty,  the  dread  that 
these  troubles  and  enormities  might  spread  to 
Jamaica  and  our  other  West  India  islands,  the 
knowledge  that  Brissot  and  the  other  French 
friends  of  the  blacks  were  amongst  the  fiercest  of 
the  revolutionists  of  Paris — were  men  inimical  to 
all  thrones  and  all  altars — threw  a damp  on  tlic 
new  philanthropy,  and  indisposed  both  the  king 
and  hiB  minister  to  Wilberforce’s  extensive  inno- 
vations. Pitt  “threw  out”  against  his  making 
any  motion  this  year,  on  account  of  what  had 
happened  in  St.  Domingo;  and  no  doubt  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  rufUed  by  the 
threatened  associations  against  the  use  of  pro- 
duce which  afforded  so  much  revenue.  Matters 
were  made  worse  by  not  a few  of  the  aboli- 
tionists professing  an  admiration  for  the  French 
revolution  and  its  principles.  These  were  mostly 
men  of  religious  lives,  and  even  of  an  exalted  de- 
votion, but  they  dissented,  for  the  mo^t  part,  from 
the  church  of  England  ; and,  as  the  French  Jacobins 
professed  to  be  most  friendly  to  the  abolition,  to 
be  as  enthusiastic  as  themselves,  they  seemed  to 
forget  their  blunders  and  their  madness,  their 
vices,  and  even  their  loud-toned  irreligtun ; and, 
agreeing  in  one  great  point,  they  were  too  ready 
with  their  expressions  of  sympathy  as  to  otlicrs. 
All  this  Wil^rforce  saw  operated  to  the  injury  of 
the  cause.  Of  his  must  active  co-operator,  Clark- 
son, he  was  terribly  afraid.  He  implored  Lord 
Muncaster,  another  active  friend  of  the  blacks,  to 
caution  Clarkson  against  talking  so  much  about 
the  French  revolution,  saying  that  that  would  ruin 
their  cause.  Dr.  Milner,  another  champion,  after 
an  interview’  with  Clarkson,  wished  him  “ belter 
health  and  better  notions  in  politics — “ for,” 
added  the  doctor,  “ no  government  can  stand  on 
such  principles  as  he  appeals  to  and  maintains. 
I am  very  sorry  for  it,  because  1 see  plainly  ad- 
vantages taken  of  such  coses  as  his,  in  order  to 
represent  tlic  friends  of  abolition  us  ieveHers.** 
Clarkson,  it  np]>ears,  was  in  the  habit  of  attending 
popular  meetings  at  taverns  and  jmblic  places; 
and  he  had  been  present,  the  prccciiing  summer, 
at  the  great  dinner  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
tavern  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of 
the  Bastille.  Dundas  said  to  Wilberforce,  in  his 
blutf  manner,  “ What  business  had  your  friend 
Clarkson  to  attend  the  Crown  and  Anchor  last 
Thursday?  He  could  not  have  done  a more  mis- 
chievous thing  to  the  catue  which  you  have  taken 
in  hand.”  The  name  of  Thomas  Paine,  as  an 
abolitionist,  gave  an  increase  of  discredit  to  the 
cause,  and  deprived  Wilberforce  of  not  a few 
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votes.  Npvcrlheless,  the  Hou»c  having  resolved 
it.selt’  into  a committee  on  the  African  flave-iradc, 
Wilbcrforcc,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  moved,  “ That  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  trade 
carried  on  by  Rritish  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  slaves  from  Africa,  ought  to  be  entirely 
abolished.”  In  a speech,  which  was  exc^iedingly 
admired,  he  declared  tiiat  he  would  never  abandon 
this  business  until  he  had  obtaincil  his  object;  he 
intimated  that,  if  he  carried  his  present  motion,  he 
would  immediately  follow  it  up  by  anotlicr,  That 
the  chairman  be  directctl  to  move  the  House  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a bill  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade.”  He  was  strenuously  opjwscd  by 
Jenkinson,  Colonel  Tarleton,  and  others,  who  de- 
fended the  traffic,  and  declared  that  our  West  India 
islands  would  be  useless  without  the  slave-trade. 
These  gentlemen  also  treated  with  great  contempt 
the  petitions  against  the  traffic  with  which  Wilber* 
force  and  his  friends  had  loaded  the  table,  saying 
that  many  of  the  signatures  were  those  of  raw 
youths,  ignorant  and  inc.xj>cricnccd  persons,  or 
needy  individuals  who  wrote  their  names  for 
money.  The  motion  was  sup])orted  by  Heury 
Thornton,  Montague,  Whitbread,  and  by  the 
two  illustrious  rivals,  Pitt  and  Fox,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Wilberforcc,  “ displayed  more  energy 
and  ability  than  were  almost  ever  exerted  in  the 
Hou.hc  of  Commons.”*  Even  in  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  they  arc  reporteil.  the  two  ora- 
tions read  admirably.  Pitt’s  fast  friend  and  brother- 
minister  Dundas,  who  had  recently  become  secre- 
tary of  state  by  tlie  resignation  of  the  Duke  of 
l>?eds,  opposed  immediate  abolition  as  dangerous 
and  impracticable,  and  recommended  a middle 
course,  which  he  thought  might  reconcile  the  in- 
terests of  the  West  India  islands  with  the  eventual 
abolition  of  the  trade ; and  he  moved  that  the 
word  “ gradual  ” should  be  inserted  l>eforc  the 
word  **  abolition.”  And  the  committee  ad<iptcd 
this  amendment  by  a majority  of  68,  the  numbers 
being  193  against  125.  Wilberforcc  felt  hurt  and 
humiliated.  “ We  must  now,”  said  he,  “ en- 
deavour to  force  on  tliesc  gradual  abolitionists  in 
their  bill,  for  I will  never  myself  bring  fui^vard  a 
parliamentary  licence  to  rub  and  murder.”  Sonic 
of  his  adherents  e.xclaiinc<l,  without  any  modera- 
tion, against  Dundas.  A dignitary  of  the  church 
assured  him  that  nobody  thought  well  of  Dun- 
das— that  duplicity  ami  artilice  were  esteemed 
l»art8  of  Dumlas’s  character,  &c.  On  llie  4ih 
of  April,  Willierforcc,  upon  being  asked  whether 
he  meant  to  bring  in  a ijradufil  abolition 
bill,  declared  tliat  lie  neither  would  nor  could 
do  anything  of  the  sort ; that  he  could  not  sanc- 
tion for  a lime  that  which  it  was  his  deep  ami 
6rm  conviction  ought  not  to  endure  one  moment 

• Willirrforw  adOiNl— ■'  Wtndhaia.  »lii»  liai  uo  Iotd  for  Pitt,  IpII* 
mf  Oiat  F"»  anil  >»Uh  «ln>fn  he  w*lk«1  home  «Ai*r  the  ilelMie. 

with  him  in  thinkiiis  PiU'i  one  of  the  rao»(  tr\ 

ttminlin-iry  ilit|ila\»  of  cloqurnce  they  h^d  ever  heAnl.  For  the  l.i»t 
twenty  miuute»  he  re.-tUy  •.■cmed  tJ>  lie  iotpired.  He  vn«  diUUax 
upon  the  future  protpecu  of  civiUcioi;  Afncn,  m.  topic  which  I hud 
Bumreeteil  to  him  lu  the  moroUii.”— /.rttcr  to  Air.  Uey.  in  Zife  bu 
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longer;  that  it  was  for  hU  right  honourable  friend 
(Dundas),  or  for  sonic  of  those  who  had  supported 
him  in  bis  gradual  abolition  opinions,  to  follow  up 
a mcA.sure  which  he  disclaimed,  and  bring  in  u 
bill.  Dundas  replied,  that  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  was  Wilberforcc’s  own  object;  that  he 
hud  no  bill  to  bring  forward,  nor  could  bate  any, 
us  much  the  greater  part  of  the  plan  which  he 
llujught  best  must  be  carried  into  effect  by  ilic 
internal  legislatures  of  the  different  W'est  India 
inlands.  Fox  here  fell  upon  Dundas  with  his 
usual  w'armtl),  telling  him  that  the  House  Imd  ex- 

?)ected  a regular  bill  from  him  before  this;  that 
laving  defeated  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  motion  for  im- 
mediate abolition,  he  was  bound  to  bring  in  his 
plan  of  gradual  abolition;  and  that  the  House 
would  be  insulted,  and  DumliLS  himself,  and  ihure 
who  had  voted  with  him,  disgraced,  if  they  did  not 
bring  in  u bill  forthwith.  Dundas  retorted  that 
Fox  w as  rude ; tliat  it  was  his  opinion  that  the 
House  and  the  Colonial  Assemblies  ought  to  act 
together  in  the  business  of  abolition;  that  he  was 
confident  the  slave-trade  could  not  be  got  rid  of 
until  we  had  the  concurrence  of  tJic  Colonial  As- 
semblies; that  lie  was  not  prepared  to  bring  in 
any  bill ; and  that  he  thought  it  was  unreasonable 
to  expect  him,  within  twcuty-four  hours  after  the 
discussion  of  the  question  hud  been  closed,  to 
bring  forward  any  digested  system.  He  added, 
however,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  forward 
certain  resolutions  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the 
trade.  Hut,  as  he  fixed  no  day.  Fox  taxed  him 
with  a design  of  losing  the  present  session,  and 
moved  timt  on  the  ISth  of  April  the  House  would 
resolve  itself  into  a committee  to  consider  of  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade. 
This  motion  was  seconded  by  Willicrforce  himself, 
and  was  agreed  to.  The  committee  was,  however, 
{Kistponed  till  the  23rd,  when  Dundas  produced 
twelve  resolutions,  to  the  effect  that  nil  that  branch 
of  the  traile  which  was  not  applicable  to  the  direct 
supply  of  the  British  West  India  islands  should 
ccasc  instantly;  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  aged  negroes  into  the  colonics,  no 
males  past  the  age  of  twunly-Hvc,  nor  fcmalca  ex- 
ceeding twenty,  should  henceforward  be  exported 
from  .Africa  in  British  bottoms;  that  the  whole 
tonnage  employed  in  the  slave-trade  should  be 
limited  ami  strictly  ascertained ; that  the  duty  on 
negroes  imjiorted  into  the  colonies  should  be  in- 
creased ; that  laws  should  be  enacted  for  punish- 
ing tlic  white  people  who  maltreateil  the  blacks, 
&c. ; that  the  colonial  legislatures  should  be  in- 
vited to  concur  m these  humane  mejisures ; and 
that  the  |>crio<l  of  abolition  should  1^  fixed  fur  the 
year  1800.  These  resolutions  were  Wiirmly  op- 
posed by  ^Yill>c^force,  and  also  by  Pitt  and  Fox. 
An  amendment  was  moved  substituting  the  1st  of 
Januarvi  1793,  for  the  1st  of  January,  1800;  but 
this  was  rejected  by  IGl  against  121.  The  abo- 
litionists, however,  carrietl  the  1st  of  January, 
1796,  by  a majority  of  nineteen,  the  numbers 
being  151  against  132.  These  debates  ran  through 
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Severn!  days.  On  the  1st  of  May,  wlien  tlie  ques- 
tion came  n^nin  !>efore  the  House,  Dimdns  dc- 
rlnrcd  t!mt  he  cotild  not  proi>ose  the  ndeption  of 
his  resolutions  hy  the  House  as  tliey  had  been 
amended  by  the  commilU^e.  TJiey  were,  there- 
fore, moved  hy  Pitt,  and,  being  pnssed,  they  were 
sent  up  on  the  following  day  to  the  Lords.  Here 
the  friends  of  immediate  abolition  wen:  few,  and 
the  number  of  those  opposed  to  any  abolition  very 
ronsiderablc.  One  of  the  king’s  sons.  Prince 
William,  Uuke  of  Clarence,  who  in  the  course  of 
his  naval  training  had  visited  the  West  India 
islands,  who  had  lived  among  the  planters  and 
their  slaves,  and  who  conceived  that  that  state  of 
society  did  not  justify  the  dreadful  pictures  which 
had  been  drawn  of  it  by  Clarkson  and  Wilber- 
force  and  the  rest  of  the  abolitionists,  spoke 
against  their  projects  with  that  facility  of  elocution 
which  appears  to  have  been  inherent  in  all  the 
sons  of  George  III.  Some  men,  who  were  critics 
in  parliamentar)’  oratory,  thought  that  this  young 
and  royal  saihir  only  rcqiiir^  a little  stiuly  to 
liecome  an  excellent  speaker.  His  highness  of 
Clarence  was  joined  hy  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow, 
L/jrds  Stormont  and  Hnwkesbury,  and  the  Bishop 
of  St,  David’s,  the  learned  Dr.  Horsley.  As  a 
sure  means  of  delaying  the  business,  they  pro- 
posed a committee  for  the  hearing  of  evidence  at 
the  bar  of  the  House.  This  was  vigorously  oj>- 
posed  hy  I»rds  Grenville,  Porchester,  Stanhope, 
and  ILiwdon,  and  hy  the  Bishop  of  London,  Dr. 
Beilby  Porteiis,  who  calle<!  for  an  upstairs  com- 
mittee, knowing  it  would  answer  their  purpose 
much  better  than  the  examination  of  witnesses  at 
the  bar.  The  resolution  of  the  anti*abulitionists 
was  carried,  and  was  in  itself  ecjuivnient  to  a 
direct  vote,  which  followed  on  the  5th  of  June, 
when  fhc  business  was  formally  post|xjned  till  the 
next  session.  Wilbcrforce  always  complained  that 
it  was  to  Dundas’s  fatal  appeal  to  the  principle  of 
gradual  abolition  that  he  chiefly  owed  the  defeat 
of  his  first  assault,  and  the  twenty  years*  continu- 
ance of  the  murderous  traffic ; hut  men  leas  en- 
thusiastic in  the  cause  will  confess  that  immediate 
abolition,  if  not  an  impossibility,  was  a measure 
which  would  have  been  attendeil  with  great  diffi- 
culties and  probably  with  convulsions.  His  dis- 
appointment seemed  almost  to  affect  his  loyalty, 
for  he  further  complained  of  St.  James’s  and  the 
“ Guelph  family**  being  against  him.* 

The  disgraceful  state  of  the  police  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  especially  of  the  largest  portion  of  it 
not  include<l  in  the  verge  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
City  of  London,  had  long  been  a subject  of  com- 
plaint ; and  all  men  felt  that  the  old  unpaid  (or  vn- 
xalarml^  for  they  got  money  and  drove  a trade  in 
fecfi)  justices  of  the  peace  were  nltogetlicr  inade- 
quate to  the  discharge  of  the  immense  and  almost 
daily  increasing  duties  imposed  iqwn  them  hv  a 
most  rapidly  increasing  pjpulation.  During  the 
present  session,  at  the  beginning  of  March,  a bill 
proposing  to  remedy  the  evil  was  introduced  into 
• Ltatvn  aoil  Dury,  to  Llfi)  o(  WUberfcrce,  by  hii  Son*. 


the  House  of  Commons  with  the  countenance 
and  approbation  of  government,  'i'hc  jilan  of  tlie 
hill  was  to  open  five  difl'erent  police-offices  in  the 
metropolis,  for  the  prompt  administration  of  those 
parts  of  justice  within  the  cognizance  of  justices 
of  the  peace.  Three  justices  were  to  sit  in  each 
of  these  new  offices,  with  a salary  of  300/.  a year 
to  each  of  them.  These  justices  were  to  be  pro- 
hibited from  the  taking  of  fees  individually;  and 
the  fec-moncy  paid  into  all  the  offices  was  to  be 
put  into  a common  stuck,  and  to  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  their  salaries  and  official  expenses.  A 
new  |>ower  was  also  to  be  vested  in  constables  and 
magistrates ; for  the  first  were  to  he  enabled  to 
apprehend  ])eople  who  did  not  give  a satisfactory 
account  of  themselves,  and  the  justices  were  em- 
powered to  commit  them  as  vagabonds.  Although 
every  one  (the  rogues  and  vagabonds  excepted) 
felt  that  some  change  was  necesean.’,  strong  ob- 
jections were  taken  to  this  bill : it  was  urged  that 
the  vesting  the  appointment  of  these  new*  mnuis- 
IrntCrt  in  the  crown  would  give  an  unconstitutional 
increase  of  strength  to  government,  and  that  the 
summary  arrest  and  commitment  of  any  individual 
was  an  infringement  on  personal  liberty,  ami  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  f Fox,  Wind- 
ham, and  Sheridan  sjioke  loudly  against  it;  and 
Dundas,  Wilbcrforce,  and  tome  others  as  loudly 
in  its  favour.  I’hc  advocates  of  the  bill  repre- 
sented that  it  was  meant  as  an  experiment,  as  was 
proved  hy  the  limited  time  jiroposed  for  its  dyra- 
lion ; that  if  it  was  found  to  work  well  it  might 
remain,  hut  that  in  the  contrary  case  parliament 
might  either  amend  it  or  annul  it.  Being  carried 
through  the  Commons,  it  was  opposed  in  the  Lords 
hy  l»ughborough  and  Rawdon;  hut  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Chancellor  and  by  Lords  Grenville, 
Kenyon,  and  Sydney,  and  was  passed  hy  the  usual 
strong  ministerial  majority. 

A bill  brought  in  for  enclosing  several  parts  of 
the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire  gave  rise  to  a hot 
debate  and  not  a few  personal  attacks.  The  ]>rc- 
amble  of  the  bill  slated,  correctly  enough,  that  the 
commissioners  of  the  crowm  lands  had  recom- 
mended serious  attention  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  proper  timber  for  the  Bri- 
tish navy ; but,  as  Pitt’s  adherent  and  man  of  all 
work,  ^Ir.  Gcoigc  Hose,  the  son  of  a poor  Scotch 
clorgyman,  who  had  attained  to  the  profitable  post 
of  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  was  supposed  to 
have  had  a hand  in  the  bill,  and  was  known  to 
have  a house  and  a small  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  New  Forest,  the  opposition  chose  to 
consider  the  bill  as  l>cing  made  solely  with  a view 
to  bis  private  benefit : they  harangu^  against  the 
many  sinecures  he  had  already  olitained  from  his 
bounteous  friend  the  minister;  they  spoke  of  his 
wealth  as  being  already  immense,  and  they  stig- 
matised the  whole  thing  as  a barefaced,  infamous 
job.  As  the  newspapers,  pamphleteers,  and  sati- 
rists or  squib-WTiters  took  up  the  subject,  as  Mr. 
Rose  was  very  unpopular  (he  was  one  of  the  oli- 
jects  of  Peter  Pindar’s  constant  attacks),  a terrible 
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outcry  was  raised  and  kept  up  out  of  doors  ; and 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  withdraw  tiie  bill. 
The  national  utility  of  its  principle  was,  however, 
admitted,  and  it  was  allowed  that  the  personal 
character  of  the  motives  at  present  attributed  to 
the  measure  ought  not  to  prevent  the  future  at- 
tention of  parliament  to  the  important  subject. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  blow,  the  nppusiuon  ]iickled 
a fresh  rod  for  the  servant  and  friend  of  the  mi- 
nister, whose  services  in  tlie  House  of  Commons 
as  an  acute  and  ready  debater  were  of  no  small 
value  to  Pitt.  During  the  preceding  summer  Mr. 
Rose  bad  been  pursued  in  a court  of  law  by  a 
publican  in  Westminster  named  Smith,*  for  a 
debt  said  to  have  been  contracted  at  the  last 
Westminster  election.  Mr.  Thompson  rose  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  13th  of  March  to  state 
that  from  the  evidence  produced  on  that  trial  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  Rose  had  unduly  interfered  in 
the  late  election  of  a member  for  Westminster, 
and  had  first  bought  over  Mr.  Smith  the  publican, 
who  had  some  time  before  been  Bned  fifty  pounds 
for  an  offence  against  the  excise  laws,  by  using  his 
influence  and  causing  that  fine  to  1>e  remitted. 
Thompson  observed,  that  the  jury  had  given  a 
verdict  for  Smith ; and  he  declaimed  against  the 
heinousness  uf  such  conduct  in  a secretary  of  tl^c 
treasury,  who,  not  satisfied  with  using  his  in- 
fluence and  spending  his  own  money,  could  spend 
the  money  of  the  public  in  purchasing  votes  for 
the  iniquitous  purpose  of  packing  a parliament. 
He  moved,  in  consequence,  that  the  House  should 
resolve  itself  into  a committee  to  inquire  into  the 
abuses  of  which  persons  in  office  had  been  guilty 
in  the  Westminster  election,  &c.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Lambtun,  who  stated  another 
dark  electioneering  transaction.  One  Hoskins,  he 
said,  being  in  prison  for  infringing  tlie  lottery  act, 
informed  the  solicitor  for  that  department  tlmt  he 
would  procure  fifty  or  sixty  votes  for  Lord  Hood, 
the  ministerial  candidate  fur  Westminster,  whom 
Mr.  Rose  had  worked  for,  if  they  would  only  get 
him  out  of  prison  upon  bail.  The  man’s  request 
was  granted,  but  he  produced  such  tatterdemalions 
for  his  bail,  that,  notwithstanding  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  solicitor,  they  were  rejected.  Subse- 
quently, however,  means  were  found  to  get  this 
ill-conditioned  bail  accepted;  Hoskins  got  his 
liberty  and  sixty  votes  for  Lord  Hood — “ and  from 
that  time  until  this  season,”  nothing  more  had 
been  heard  either  of  Hoskins  or  of  his  hail.  If, 
said  Lambton,  such  proceedings  are  connived  at, 
if  the  laws  can  l>e  thus  eluded  or  suspended  at 
pleasure  by  individuals,  there  can  be  no  use  in 
enacting  laws.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who 

* Th#  caw  wa*  triM  Iwrore  Lord  Kimy-on  und  a jun-. 

Thi*  publican,  Ocorye  Smith,  cLilmcd  of  lloac.  Kwj  , wcrcUry 

to  tbaTrmnn-.  fcr..thc«um  of  llo/.  5».,-  For  lUe  »rork  aud  labour, 
rarv.dUitfmicr,  and  attcndanim  of  the  pUiulifT  durinir  the  laU>  oin- 
Icatcd  rlmion  for  W.-jtiBinitcr.”  Kf»kine,  i«ow  in  the  Ilouac  ofOim- 
Tum«  and  a diMmxtii.liprl  member  of  Ibe  Whijf  |»arty,  ar-ii  ronnwl  f,»r 
tlw  pUiDtlff.  and  did  nut  miM  w>  favnurablit  an  opportiuiiiv  for 
ap.itieriax  tlie  public  fiimti-niAry.  It  appenre*!  cVatly  on 'the  trial 
that  Smitli  had  been  employed  to  detect  laul  role*,  and  that  he  hiul 
det^icted  above  %ix  hundred.  The  jury  fmiml  a verdict  f.ir  the 
|daimilT  ihe  whole  amount  of  faU  tlemand.'— TnW  of  Oet/rge 
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was  present  to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  and  who 
lacked  not  the  ability  of  doing  it  with  effect,  ex- 
plained that  Smith  the  publican  hud  been  fined 
for  brewing  small  beer  for  the  use  of  his  own 
family ; that  the  vt^try  of  his  parish  had  con- 
sented to  remit  their  share  of  the  penalty ; but 
that  the  board  of  excise,  to  which  he  (Rose)  hud 
referred  his  petition  for  a like  indulgence,  had  re- 
fused it — a sufficient  proof,  he  thought,  of  the 
little  efficacy  of  his  interposition.  Mr.  Rose  ac- 
knowledged that  during  the  last  general  election 
he  had  indeed  had  some  dealings  with  Smith  the 
publican  ; but  the  object  of  them  was  not  to  gel 
votes  for  I»rd  Hood,  hut  to  get  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  bad  votes  that  were  given  to  his  lordship’s 
opponents.  He  said  that  Smith  had  proposed  to 
open  his  house,  and  had  informed  him  that  he 
could  discover  a great  numlier  of  illegal  votes 
given  to  Lord  Townshend,  one  of  the  opposition 
candidates;  that  on  his  (Hose’s)  assent,  Smith  had 
detected  a good  many  illegal  voters;  that  Smith 
had  applied  to  him  for  a reward,  and  that  he  had 
referred  him  to  Lord  Hood’s  committee ; and  that, 
this  not  satisfying  Smith,  he  hud  sued  him  in  a 
court  of  law*,  and  had  won  his  cause.  But  did 
any  man  in  his  senses  sup]X)sc  that  if  he  hod  felt 
the  least  consciousness  of  being  really  indebted  to 
Smith,  he  would  have  suffered  the  cause  to  have 
gone  into  a court  of  justice  ? Most  certainly  he 
would  not.  He  referred  to  the  common  and  no- 
torious practice  of  all  parties  keeping  open  public- 
houses  during  elections,  and  drew*  a distinction 
between  feasting  and  filling  men  with  drink  in 
order  to  find  out  what  was  illegal,  and  filling 
them  w'ith  drink  and  feasting  them  in  order  to 

firocure  their  votes.  His  assailants  produced  a 
ettcr  which  he  had  wTitten  to  Smith,  inviting  him 
to  his  own  private  house  to  meet  Mr.  Vivian,  the 
solicitor  to  the  excise,  on  the  business  of  tlie  fifty 
pound  fine,  and  they  insisted  that  this  letter  was 
proof  enough  of  his  having  improperly  interested 
himself  in  the  matter.  But  Thompson’s  motion 
for  a committee  of  the  whole  House  was  negatived 
on  B division  by  a majority  of  221  against  h4. 
Everywhere  bribery  and  corruption  from  all  jiar- 
tics,  and  undue  influences  on  the  pan  uf  govern- 
ment, were  manifest ; but  it  was  in  Scotland,  the 
country  of  Rose  and  of  the  greater  Dundus,  that 
these  latter  influences  were  most  openly  practised. 
The  occasion  was  very  favourable  ; the  people 
were  much  excited  against  George  Ruse,  and  it 
seemed  but  a continuation  of  the  same  exciting  story 
to  take  up  the  case  of  the  monstrously  corrupt 
boroughs  of  Rose’s  native  country.  The  initiative 
was  intrusted  to  the  ready-tongued  Sheridan,  wlio, 
on  the  ISth  of  April, moved  for  an  inquiry  into  ihe 
grievances  complained  of  and  petitioned  against  by 
the  royal  burghs  in  Scotland.  Tiie  number  of  these 
burghs  was  sixty-six,  and  the  popular  party  in 
fifty  of  them  had  petitioned  parliament  for  redress. 
They  complained  of  infringements  boih  on  their 
rights  and  on  their  property,  through  the  unlawful 
authority  of  their  municipalities  or  corporations, 
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■who  were  self-elected,  nnd  ngainst  -whose  usurped 
power  and  corruption  no  foniinl  law  had  provided 
a remedy.  The  main  grievance  was  considered 
to  lie  in  the  self-election  of  the  magistrates  in 
these  burghs,  and  Sheridan  required  that  this 
practice  should  be  abolished.  He  said,  it  had 
been  objected  to  that  abuses  of  a like  kind  existed 
in  England ; but  he  could  not  consider  that  this 
was  an  argument  to  justify  abuses  in  either 
country.  He  had  also  been  told  that  the  courts 
of  law  in  Scotland  might  be  resorted  to  for  a 
remedy ; but,  on  consulting  those  who  knew  the 
country  and  the  subject,  he  had  been  assured  that 
those  courts  could  afford  no  remedy  whatever. 
Knowing  that  at  this  moment  there  was  a dread 
of  every  change  or  innovation,  however  innocent 
in  its  tendency,  Sheridan  tried  to  disarm  this 
principle ; but  he  spoke  in  a manner  to  e.\asperate 
rather  than  allay  the  general  fear.  He  well  knew, 
he  said,  that  numbers  were  deterred  by  what  had 
happened  in  France  from  countenancing  changes 
in  government;  but  the  French  revolution,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  and  abstracted  from  the  disturb- 
ances which  ils  enemies  had  occasionedy  was  an 
event  which  must  prove  beneficial  both  to  France 
and  England  : the  French  were  delivered  from 
despotism,  and  the  English  were  freed  from  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  ambitious  government  of  that 
kingdom  while  under  an  absolute  monarchy.  We 
were,  moreover,  through  this  revolution  and  the 
promise  and  assurance  of  peace  it  held  forth,  left 
at  leisure  to  take  in  hand  the  reform  of  the  many 
abuses  which  through  apathy  and  negligence  had 
been  allowed  to  creep  into  our  own  constitution. 
And,  according  to  Sheridan,  instead  of  being  a 
bad  time,  this  was  the  very  best  season  that  could 
possibly  be  chosen  for  changes  and  improvements. 
The  lord-advocate  for  Scotland  • defended  the  cor- 
porations and  the  magistrates  of  the  royal  burghs 
from  the  charges  brought  against  them ; but  he 
admitted  in  part  one  of  Sheridan’s  complaints, 
acknowledging  that  there  was  no  court  in  Scotland 
which  could  compel  the  magistrates  of  burghs  to 
produce  their  accounts ; and  he  said  tltut,  if  a 
specific  proposition  were  brought  forward  to  re- 
medy this  defect,  he  would  most  willingly  support 
it,  provided  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  general 
constitution  of  the  burghs  as  established  by  long 
usage  and  practice.  As  to  the  power  of  self- 
election, as  it  was  termed,  the  lord-advocate  pro- 
tested he  would  never  countenance  its  abolition, 
nor  any  change  in  it,  as  it  had  worked  well  and 
was  sufficiently  restrained  by  public  opinion.  He 
entirely  disbelieved  the  irregularities  and  dilapi- 
dations imputed  to  the  magistrates ; but,  if  such 
things  were  really  committed  by  them,  the  case 
might  be  brought  before  the  court  of  session, 
where  redress  would  be  afforded.  Fox  gave  the 
lord-advocate  a terrible  mauling  for  resisting  the 
inquiry,  and  for  meeting  the  assertions  conttiined 
in  forty-six  pethtqns  then  actually  before  the  House 

• Tlin  Clurlef  Uupo,  E«i.,  Ulcly  Lord  rrciident  of  the 
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by  nothing  but  contradiction  nnd  counter-asser- 
tions. If  things  were  as  right  as  the  lord-advo- 
cate affirmed,  why  should  he  resist  an  inquiry 
which  would  only  prove  and  satisfactorily  establish 
the  fact?  He  (Fox)  had  a high  respect  for  the 
inhabitants  of  North  Britain  on  account  of  their 
integrity  and  abilities ; but  he  would  not  pay  them 
such  a compliment  as  to  suppose  that  there  were 
no  abuses  in  any  of  their  burghs,  while  he  knew 
there  were  so  \ery  many  in  England ; he  could 
not  believe  that  in  a country  where,  he  was  told, 
there  existed  no  check,  matters  could  be  better 
conducted  than  where  there  were  many  checks. 
The  petitioners,  a numerous  body  of  persons,  com- 
plained that  money  was  taken  out  of  their  pockets 
which  ought  not  to  be  taken,  that  from  the  way  in 
which  the  magistrates  were  elected  there  was  no 
possibility  of  examining  into  their  conduct,  &c. ; 
and  he  was  most  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there 
was  ground  for  inquiry.  If  there  was  to  be  no 
inquiry,  what  character  for  freedom  could  the  in- 
habitants of  North  Britain  have?  If  the  abuses 
did  not  really  exist,  still  the  House  ought  to  peruse 
the  papers  which  so  much  pains  had  been  taken  to 
collect ; and  let  them  afterwards  declare  and  pro- 
claim the  enormous  falsehoods  they  contained, 
if  such  should  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry.  If 
the  House  refused  to  go  into  this  inquiry,  they 
would  break  their  promise  w^ith  the  public,  for 
they  stood  pledged  by  a resolution  of  last  year  to 
enter  upon  the  subject.  He  hoped  the  inhabitants 
of  North  Britain  loved  the  substance  of  liberty 
too  well  to  permit  the  abuses  they  complained  of 
to  continue  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 
He  knew  very  well  that  every  reform  was  now 
called  a subversion  by  the  enemies  of  reform,  but 
this  ought  not  to  deter  other  men  from  entering 
into  inquiry.  If  the  present  outcry  'U’ere  to  have 
this  etlect,  no  evils  would  be  preventetl,  no  griev- 
ance redressed,  and  matters  might  come  to  a pitch 
when  there  really  would  be  subversion  instead  of 
reform.  When  it  was  said  that  there  was  no 
peculiar  hartlship  to  the  people  of  North  Britain, 
inasmuch  as  many  boroughs  in  England  were  in 
no  better  condition  than  the  royal  burghs  in 
Scotland,  it  called  to  his  mind  the  pleasing  recol- 
lection of  what  had  once  been  said  by  a friend  of 
his  (Burke),  a person  whom  he  had  once  the 
pleasure  of  calling  his  friend,  who  of  late  had  ab- 
sented himself  much  from  that  House,  but  who 
had  often  adorned  it  with  his  eloquence  and  in- 
formed it  by  his  wisdom,  although  he  now  was 
pleased  to  retire  from  its  debates.  His  right 
honourable  friend  (personally  he  must  still  call 
him  so)  had  made  a must  excellent  observation 
on  a point  somewhat  similar  to  this  during  the 
debates  upon  the  American  taxation,  which  led  to 
the  American  war ; when  some  persons  had  main- 
tained that  it  was  no  peculiar  hardship  on  the 
Americans  that  the  British  House  of  Commons 
should  vote  taxes  upon  them  without  allowing 
them  the  right  of  representation  in  parliament,  as 
the  case  was  precisely  the  same  with  Birmingham 
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and  Mancliester  and  other  great  towns  at  home, 
his  right  lionouruhle  friend  had  exclaimed — “ Why 
do  you  deal  with  these  people  thus  ? Why  do  you 
deal  out  our  men  defect  for  their  imitation  ? ” 
But  still  the  general  dread  prevailed.  One  mem- 
ber declared  very  solemnly,  that,  if  they  began 
changing,  there  was  no  knowing  where  they  might 
stop,  and  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  always  to 
ojjpose  every  motion  for  a reform,  of  whatever 
nature  it  might  be.  Retiring  before  the  storm, 
Sheridan  withdrew  his  first  motion,  and  then 
merely  moved,  “ That  the  several  petitions  and 
other  accounts  and  papers  presented  to  this  House 
in  the  last  parliament,  relative  to  the  internal 
government  of  the  royal  burghs  in  Scotland,  be 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  a committee;” 
which  was  negatived  by  69  against  27. 

Twelve  days  after  this  assault  on  the  royal 
burghs  of  Scotland  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
rotten  boroughs  of  England,  and  the  standard  of  an 
extensive  parliamentary  reform  was  hoisted.  A 
loud  stir  had  been  made  out  of  doors  by  the  va- 
rious and  increasing  political  societies,  who  made 
up  for  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  number  of 
their  converts  l)y  their  enthusiasm  and  activity. 
In  addition  to  the  Revolution  and  Constitution  So- 
cieties, who  continued  to  talk  in  a very  high  strain, 
and  to  commend  the  French  revolution  at  least  as 
much  as  they  had  done  in  1790,  two  other  societies 
now  took  the  field — one,  the  Corresponding  Society, 
which  entered  into  a most  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  French  Girondists  and  Ultra-Jacobins,  and 
which  professed  to  pursue  nothing  less  than  annual 
parliaments  and  universal  suffrage — the  other, 
the  Friends  of  the  People  (an  unhappily  chosen 
name),  which  simply  proposed,  in  general  terms, 
the  reform  of  the  representation.  This  latter 
association  counted  among  its  members  many 
opulent  merchants,  many  literary  men,  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  noblemen  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.*  Grey,  Sheridan,  and  Ijord 
Lauderdale,  who  have  l>een  considered  as  the 
founders  of  this  association,  gave  in  their  names  at 
the  first  starting  of  the  society,  and  frequently  at- 
tended its  meetings,  and  spoke  at  them  in  a very 
popular  and  very  exciting  style — at  times  in  a 
style  which  might  have  been  dangerous,  if  English- 
men had  only  been  ns  readily  ignited  by  oratory  as 
Frenchmen  were.  It  was  precisely  because  more 
men  of  character  and  eminence  belonged  to  this 

• TIh!  luimbPr  of  nicrober*  of  the  Houm'  of  Commonn  Omt  figneil 
tli(»  firxl  (Irclnr.itlon  and  nddress  of  l)i«  Society,  on  tin*  2filh  of  April, 
1792,  Nv.-u  tvrxly-tight.  Tlie  m(»*t  diirtinguitlied  names  nmonj;  these 
siltnatnrcs,  which  in  all  amounted  to  one  himdrtd,  were— Cliailes 
drey,  John  T«'e<ldcll,  Karl  of  Ijinderdalc,  Janies  Mackintosh  (Die 
late  Sir  Jnmesl,  Molcolm  I.aini,'  (the  Scotch  historian),  I,uril  Kin- 
naird,  I’liilin  FmneU,  W.  II.  l.ambton,  (jeorKi!  Tierney,  Samuel 
Whillircad,  Itiidley  North,  Michael  Ancelo  Taylor,  Hon.  Tli»ma.< 
Krskine,  I/ird  John  Uusscll,  Samuel  Ko^'entftho  iKiet),  It.  U.  She- 
ridan, (3olonel  Kiillarton,  Alderman  Sawl'ridije  ^brother  to  Mrs. 
ralhoriiie  Macaiiley),  deorRc  Hyng,  I/ird  Daer  (tne  younR  .Scotch 
nobleman  whom  wc  have  seen  travelliriR  from  Paris  U>  famdon  with 
Thomas  Paine  anil  Humont),  lorrd  Kdwaid  KitzRerald  (whom  we 
shall  soon  find  playlnR  the  highrst  stakes  of  treason  in  Ireland), 
Richard  Sharp  (known  oRr-rwards  as  one  of  the  very  beat  confer- 
sationtsu  in  Lnglish  society,  and  known  more  generally  since  hit 
death  hy  an  excMiisite  little' volume  of  Kstayt  and  Tlioiighta),  and 
Tloctor  Joteph  Towert  and  Doctor  Kippis  (Irutli  Unitarian  preachers, 
and  clamed  in  politict  with  Priestley). 


[Book  II . 

I society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  than  to  any  of 
the  others  that  it  was  most  dreaded  by  that  formid- 
able majority  of  the  nation  opposed  to  change, 
whose  fanaticism  in  loyalty  or  toryism  kept  pace 
at  least  with  the  fanaticism  of  the  other  party,  and 
who,  being  far  too  hot  and  zealous  and  angry  to 
draw  nice,  distinctions,  confounded  together  the 
views  and  objects  of  all  these  political  societies. 
I’hcse  .men  set  up  the  king  against  the  pcojile ; 
the  relative  constitutional  position  of  the  two 
was  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  both  parties,  and  it 
was  ever)  where  King  versus  People  and  People 
versus  King.  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  with  parliamentary  reform  for  their  motto 
and  their  theme,  met  rather  frequently,  and  pub- 
lished their  sentiments,  and  the  resolutions  they 
came  to  at  their  meetings,  with  great  spirit  and 
freedom,  and  to  the  manifest  discomfort  of  the 
king  and  his  loyal  subjects,  who  could  see  in  these 
demonstrations  nothing  less  than  a palpable  imita- 
tion of  the  Jacobin  Club  in  Paris.  This  was 
enough  to  call  up  a tremendous  array  in  parlia- 
ment against  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform, 
which  the  society  re.'-olved  to  bring  forward  in  the 
course  of  the  prcccnt  session,  though,  from  the  spi- 
rit prevailing  in  the  majority,  there  was  scarcely 
the  hope  of  their  being  able  to  reform  so  much 
ns  a corrupt  vestry  or  a parish  poor-liouse,  and 
although  any  demand  from  a society  and  party  in 
such  bad  odour  was  sure  to  strengthen  the  cause  it 
opposed.  Conformably  to  the  ])lan  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  Grey  rose,  on  the  30th  of  April,  to  make  a 
stirring  speech  on  the  subject;  and  to  give  notice 
that  he  intended,  in  the  following  session,  to  move 
regularly  for  a parliamentary  reform.  lie  founded 
the  ])ropriety  of  some  such  measure  on  the  opinion 
of  the  two  leading  men  in  that  House.  Mr.  Fo.v 
and  Mr.  Pitt  had  both  declared  themselves  un- 
equivocally to  be  parliamentary  reformers,  and  he 
was  quite  certain  that  the  majority  of  the  nation 
were  of  the  same  opinion.  The  critical  state  of 
the  times,  instead  of  shelving  such  questions, 
called  imperatively  for  their  discussion  and  settle- 
ment. If  a general  discontent  was  to  be  avoided, 
they  must  put  an  end  to  the  incessant  complaints 
of  the  people,  at  being  7/iin-epresented  in  parlia- 
ment, and  made  the  instruments  of  ministerial 
projects  in  which  their  interests  were  sacrificed  to 
the  ambitious  views  of  their  superiors.  This 
called  up  Pitt,  who  inveighed  with  uncommon  heat 
against  the  designs  of  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
and  against  the  designs  of  the  other  clubs  and  so- 
cieties, whom  he  taxed  with  aiming  at  a revolution. 
This,  he  said,  was  no  time  for  moving  questions 
that  involved  the  peace  and  safety,  and  endangered 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  no  enemy 
to  a reform  obtained  peaceably  and  by  a general 
concurrence ; but  he  thought  the  present  time 
highly  improper,  and  the  national  sentiment  de- 
cidedly inimical  to  any  such  attempt.  It  was  true, 
he  had,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war, 
thought  a parliamentary  reform  immediately  nc- 
ccssar}'  to  quiet  the  clamour  and  confusion  which 
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had  arisen  frum  the  dread  of  an  approachini'  bank- 
ruptcy,  and  to  unite  both  parliament  and  ]>euple  in 
cordial  endeavours  to  prevent  so  dreadful  an  evil. 
Rut»  however  much  he  might,  in  earlier  life,  have 
been  inclined  to  promote  schemes  of  reform,  ex- 
perience Iiad  taught  him  the  danger  of  altering  the 
estaiilished  form  of  govemnicnt.  He  reprobated 
the  whole  class  of  revolutionary  writers  that  had 
recently  sprung  up  in  England,  and  that  were  labour- 
ing might  and  main  to  recommend  and  bring  about 
an  imitation  of  that  revolution  in  a neighbouring 
country  which  certainly  did  not  seem  to  promise 
gooil  government,  jieace,  and  happiness.  Fox, 
whose  own  real  notions  of  parliamentary  reform 
were  of  a most  limited  kind — Fox,  who,  in  his 
quieter  hours,  shuddered  at  tlic  idea  of  depriving 
the  great  whig  aristocracy  of  their  property  in 
horouglw,  &c. — rose  to  reply  to  Pitt,  whose  speech 
hud  been  very  enthusiastically  applauded,  lie 
said,  he  knew  that,  within  the  walls  of  that  House, 
the  words  “ Parliamentary  reform  **  were  very 
unpopular,  hut  he  believed  the  public  regarded  them 
very  ditfercntly.  He  begged  it  to  be  remembered 
that  he  bad  never  professed  to  be  so  sanguine  upon 
this  subject  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  w ho 
had  just  spoken ; but,  although  less  sanguine,  he 
w'as  a little  more  consistent ; for  he  had,  early  in 
public  life,  formed  an  opinion  of  the  necessity  of 
some  parliamentary  reform,  and  he  remained  to 
this  hour  fully  convinced  of  that  necessity.  The 
danger  which  then  existed  to  the  liberty  of  the 
people  existed  still.  The  chancellor  of  the  exclie- 
(juer  liaU,  year  after  year,  made  speeches  in  favour 
of  parliamentary  reform.  He  hud  followed  it  up 
to  tlic  year  lISo,  when  all  his  ardour  forsook  him. 
The  cause,  the  necessity  for  this  reform,  so  far 
from  diminishing,  had  been  progressively  increas- 
ing, and  had  increased  more  than  ever  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament.  Tlie  proceedings  of  that 
House  were  too  often  at  variance  witlt  the  opinion 
of  the  public.  There  had  been  the  Russian  ar- 
mumenC  carried  by  a ministerial  majority  against 
the  will  of  the  people.  The  people  of  England 
were  at  this  moment  paying  the  expenses  of  an 
armament  fur  which  they  never  gave  their  consent, 
and,  as  fur  as  that  went,  they  paid  their  money  for 
not  being  represented  in  parliament.  He  knew  it 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  House  to  hear  it,  but  he 
would  repeat  it— unless  something  was  soon  done 
to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  there  would  soon 
lie  some  difficulty  in  preserving  the  internal  tran- 
quillity of  this  kingdom ! If  among  the  allies  of 
hi#  honourable  friend  (Grey)  there  were  infuriated 
republicans,  among  the  allies  of  the  minister  there 
were  slaves  of  despotism  ! As  to  the  books  lately 
published  ujion  principles  of  government,  he  could 
<»nly  say  that  he  had  not  read  many  of  them. 
There  were,  indeed,  two  well-known  pamphlets, 
written  by  a gentleman^  who  had  distinguished 
himself  as  an  author  during  the  American  war,  a 
native  of  that  country,  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Paine.*  One  of  these  pamphlets  he  certainly  had 

* U Ururiou  bov  ottBOB  wai  tbU  mUuke  about  raino’i  being 


r^sid;  and  he  must  say,  Uiat,  whatever  merit  might 
he  met  with  in  tliat  publication,  he  could  not  sup- 
|K)8e  we  were  so  fur  reduced  as  to  he  in  a?iy  great 
danger  from  the  abuse  of  a forei^ntr ; nor  hcrausc, 
perhaps  (he  did  not  remember  seeing  it,  by  the 
bye),  the  word  reform  ” was  to  be  seen  in  tlie 
“ Rights  of  Man,”  that  therefore  all  those  who 
thought  a reform  necessary  agreed  with  the  gene- 
ral tendency  of  that  book.  The  truth  was,  the  b<>ok 
called  the  “ Rights  of  Man”  was  a performance 
totally  dilTerent  from  all  ideas  of  reform  in  our 
government.  It  went  the  length  of  changing  the 
form  of  it.  Why,  then,  should  those  who  profess 
reverence  for  the  constitution  of  this  country  lie 
charged  with  having  taken  up  the  sentimcnis  con- 
tained in  a hook  that  was  a libel  on  it?  [Rccause, 
wc  would  say,  these  political  societies  were  con- 
stantly ap])laiuiing  the  author,  and  recommending 
and  circulating  the  book.]  As  to  innovation,  die 
greatest  innovation  that  could  l>c  introduced  in  the 
constitution  of  England  would  be  to  come  to  a vote 
that  there  should  he  no  iimovatiun  in  it  Tlie 
greatest  heunty  of  the  constitution  was,  that  in  its 
very  principle  it  admitted  of  perpetual  change  and 
improvement,  which  time  and  circumstances  ren- 
der necessary.  It  was  a constitution,  the  chief 
excellence  of  which  consisted  in  admitting  a pcr> 
pctual  reform.  Much  had  been  obliquely  insinu- 
ated as  to  the  supposed  terridc  situation  of  France ; 
but  he  would  observe  that  the  whole  government 
of  that  country  was  so  detestable,  that  the  most 
moderate  man  he  ever  beard  in  his  life  had  agreed, 
that,  if  it  could  be  proved  tliat  vast  improvements 
could  not  he  introduced  into  it,  the  whole  of  it 
ought  to  be  overthrown  at  oucc.  The  French 
revolution  was  therefore  jiistitied,  and  therefore 
tliere  did  not  appear  to  him  so  much  danger  from 
the  supposed  contagion  of  French  example.  To 
dread  similar  danger  we  sliuuld  be  in  similar 
circumstances,  which  was  nothing  like  the  case. 
Why,  then,  shut  the  door  against  reform  on  ac- 
count of  this  imaginary  danger  ? He  taxed  uU  the 
accounts  received  of  the  calamities  of  the  French, 
and  of  the  defectiveness  of  their  present  form  of 
government,  with  malicious  exaggeration.  Pitt,  he 
said,  had,  in  his  warmth,  outrun  liimsdf,  when  he 
held  forth  Great  Britain  us  tlic  only  country  ex- 
empted from  des}K)tism  and  anarchy,  and  in  pos- 
session of  undisturbed  liberty.  Surely  Fram-e 
liad  entirely  changed  a detestable  government;  uiul 
Poland  was  no  longer  under  a dtspotism ; and 
America  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty — a 
liberty  which  had  pro<luced  justice,  commerce, 
wealth,  and  prosperity.  He  believed  the  world  to 
he  rapidly  improving  in  science,  in  knowledge, 
and  in  virtue;  and,  as  philosophy  was  spreading 
her  light  around  every  part  of  the  globe,  he  hojKMl 
England  alone  would  not  remain  without  improve- 
ment, and  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  bigotry.  If 
his  honourable  friend  (Grey)  hud  consulted  him, 
he  should  have  hesitated  before  he  recommended 

» oaUvc  <»rAmcri(«.  II«  mua  liimsclf  tiavc  ukcB  totiw  ]«iiu  to 
ke«}>  up  Uic  <klu«luu. 
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him  to  take  the  part  he  had  taken  at  this  moment ; 
but,  hiivintf  taken  it,  lie  could  not  sec  why  the 
present  period  was  improper  for  the  discussion. 
Burke,  who  was  this  night  present  in  the  House, 
rose  under  great  excitemeni  to  reply  to  Fo.x,  .and 
to  stigmatize  the  society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  and  the  other  political  societies  of  this 
class,  lie  allowed  that  the  object  at  which  some 
of  them  aimed  might  not  l>e  altogether  bad,  and 
that  the  motives  of  individuals,  in  many  instances, 
were  doubtless  innocent ; but  he  told  tliem  that  the 
way  they  went  to  work  whs  decidedly  wrong,  that 
the  sense  of  the  people  had  not  been  taken  or 
ilcclarcd  on  the  svihject,  that  no  sjicciric  grievance 
had  been  pointed  out,  no  specific  remedy  assigned; 
ami  that,  without  these  things  being  explicitly  set 
forth,  there  might  be  innovation  atlemptcil,  but  it 
would  not  be  reform.  He  asked  whether  any 
member  of  these  societies,  who  gave  himself  Uie 
trouble  to  think  at  all,  could  imagine  that,  if  a 
design  of  this  nature  was  partially  begun,  it  would 
stop  there,  or  that  it  would  he  possible  to  control 
its  progress?  Our  House  of  Commons  was  not 
perfect,  was  not  wholly  pure ; hut  he  believed  it 
to  be  in  the  main  as  good  as  human  nature  would 
jMirmit  it  to  be.  “At  any  rate,  while  he  could 
raise  a voice  or  an  arm  to  prevent  it,  it  should 
never  assimilate  to  the  National  A.^sembly.  In 
that  body  there  were  700  members,  *400  of  whom 
were  lawyers,  300  of  no  description  that  he  could 
name;  and,  out  of  the  whole,  lie  believed  there 
w ere  not  a dozen  who  possessed,  in  any  one  way,  a 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Such  might  be  the 
perfection  of  representation  in  the  eyes  of  Fomc, 
nay,  he  understood  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  of 
the  new  sect  in  jmlitics ; hut  he  trusted  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  people,  of  England  never  to  ])ermit 
such  a mob,  nor  anything  resembling  it,  to  usurp 
the  sacred  othce  of  their  legislature.”  At  present, 
he  said,  England  abounded  in  factious  men,  who, 
deluded  by  visionary  speculations,  were  longing  to 
realize  them  at  any  cost,  and  would  readily  plunge 
the  country  into  blood  and  confusion,  for  the  sake 
of  establishing  the  fanciful  systems  of  government 
they  were  enamoured  of.  The  disseverance  in  the 
Whig  party  now  began  to  show  itself  strongly: 
Windham,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  nccoiii- 
plibhcd  men  uf  that  party,  and  one  whose  high 
character  for  inde|icndcnce  and  perfect  disinterest- 
edness gave  a triple  weight  to  Ins  eloquence  and 
classic  wit,  warmly  seconded  Burke.  Fox  corrected 
Burke,  who  had  spoken  of  him  as  having  termed 
Paine's  ‘ Rights  of  Man  * an  infamous  and  sedi- 
tious libel.  He  had  not,  he  said,  applied  those 
epithets  to  it,  although  he  had  called  it  a libel 
against  the  constitution.  He  hud  read,  he  added, 
but  one  of  Mr.  Paine’s  pamphlets,  and  did  not 
approve  of  it,  and,  from  wliat  he  had  heard  of  the 
utltcr,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  he  should  not 
approve  of  that  either;  but  he  was  not  certam 
whether  the  pamphlets  had  not  done  good,  by 
leading  men  to  consider  of  the  constitution.  In 
like  manner  the  book  of  his  right  honourable 


friend  (Burke),  which  he  disliked  as  much  jis 
either  of  them,  had,  he  believed,  done  some  goial ; 
because,  in  his  opinion,  w hatever  led  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  must  be  of  service.  This 
parallel  of  the  ‘ Kighls  of  Man  ’ and  the  ‘ Reflec- 
tions ’ was  irritating  and  in  the  wursl  taste  possible; 
and  the  great  care  taken  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
any  severity  of  criticism  mion  Thomas  Paine  and 
his  doings  did  not  escaire  notice. 

By  iliis  time  government  hud  made  up  their 
minds  to  adopt  a much  more  rigid  style  of  criticism 
towards  the  ‘ Rights  of  Man*  and  publications  of  a 
similar  tendency,  and  to  resort  to  tlic  very  (|ucs- 
lionublc  measure  of  putting  down,  or  attempting 
to  put  down,  seditious  writings,  by  proclamations 
royal  and  restrictions  on  the  liberty  uf  printing. 
On  the  21st  of  May  apj>eured  his  majesty’s  pro- 
clamation fur  preventing  seditious  meetings  and 
writings.  Tlic  societies  and  assneiutiona  were 
handled  not  less  severely  than  the  books  and 
pamphlets.  The  proclamation  asserted  that  there 
w as  reason  to  believe  that  correspondences  had  been 
entered  into  with  sundry  persons  in  foreign  parts, 
with  a view  to  forward  criminal  and  wicked  pur- 
poses, &c.  It  solemnly  warned  all  loving  subjects, 
as  they  tendered  their  own  happiness  and  that  of 
their  posterity,  to  guard  against  all  such  uttempU 
w liich  aimed  at  the  subversion  uf  all  regular  go- 
vernment; and  it  strictly  charged  and  commanded 
all  magistrates  to  make  diligent  inquiry,  in  order 
to  discover  tlie  authors  and  printers  of  such  wicked 
and  seditious  writings,  &c.  It  could  not  venture 
to  prohibit  clubs  or  meetings ; but  it  charged  all 
sherift’s,  justices  of  the  peace,  magistrates  of  cities, 
lioroughs,  and  corporations,  and  all  other  magis- 
trates, to  lake  the  most  immediate  and  eflcclual 
cate  to  suppress  and  prevent  all  riots,  tumults,  and 
other  disorders,  which  might  be  attempted  to  be 
I raised  or  made,  &c.  This  proclamation  was  dis- 
■ apjiroved  of  by  many,  who  were  of  opinion  that 
; government  ought  to  have  contented  itself  with  pro- 
secuting the  authors  of  such  publications  ns  were 
; evidently  seditious,  and  with  opposing  by  pen  and 
I 8|)ccch  and  sound  arguments  iliose  publications 
I that  were  so  worded  as  to  obviate  prosecution. 
They  said,  and  truly,  that  public  opinion  was  not 
to  be  directed  by  royal  proclamation  ; and  that 
metaphysical  and  political  speculations  were  not  to 
be  refuted  by  a call  ii|Km  sherifl's  and  ningL'^traies ; 
tliat  the  appearance  of  ])ruhi))ition  would  only  cau^c 
the  hooks  that  were  known  to  be  more  read  ; and 
that  persecution  would  only  call  into  the  field  fresh 
authors,  and  increase  the  vehemence  and  imjKirt- 
ance  of  the  old  ones.  But  sull  more  men  were  of 
opinion  that  the  procluuiutiun  was  all  that  it  ought 
to  be — was  a timely  exertion  of  authority  in  a tur- 
bulent Mason — -was  a measure  indispensably  re- 
quisite to  restrain  within  limits  that  etfervcscing 
spirit  which  was  daily  increasing,  and  which 
threatened  to  subvert  the  established  goveni- 
ment.  The  proclamation  having  been  laid  Iw- 
forc  the  House,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Mr. 
Richard  Pepper  Arden)  moved  an  address  of 
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approbation  and  snpport  to  his  msjcsty-  Tliis 
address  was  opposed,  and  t)tc  proclamation  itself 
condemned  in  severe  terms  by  Mr.  Grey,  who  said 
that  the  “ diligent  inquiry  ” enjoined  by  the  pro- 
clamation after  the  authors  and  distributors  of  sedi- 
tious writings  could  only  tend  to  establish  an  odious 
and  arbitrary  system  of  espionage.  This  was  the 
system  which  had  made  the  old  government  of 
France  so  much  the  object  of  general  detestation  ; 
and  it  was  a system  unworthy  of  the  sovereign  of  a 
free  people  to  recommend.  Me  believed  that  the 
real  object  of  the  proclamation  was  chiefly  to  dis- 
credit the  late  association  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  and  to  separate  those  political  friends  who 
had  been  so  long  united.  It  seemed  to  him  a 
measure  concerted  by  one  whose  greatest  delight 
was  to  see  discord  supersede  harmony  among  those 
who  seemed  indisposed  to  support  his  measures. 
Never,  said  Grey,  was  there  a man  in  that  House 
who  delighted  mure  in  these  sinister  practices  than 
the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. He  whose  whole  political  life  had  been 
a tissue  of  inconsistency,  of  assertion  and  retracta- 
tion; he  who  never  proposed  a measure  without 
intending  to  delude  his  hearers;  who  promised 
everything,  and  performed  nothing  ; who  studied 
all  the  arts  of  obtaining  popularity,  without  ever 
inteniling  to  deserve  it ; who  was  a complete  ii|ioslate 
from  the  first  step  of  his  political  career,  down  to 
the  present  moment;  and  whose  political  malignity 
was  now  to  be  crowned  by  an  endeavour  to  separate 
the  dearest  friends ! After  an  eulogium  upon  Fox, 
and  a profession  of  his  entire  faith  in  that  great 
man’s  principles,  Mr.  Grey  moved  a counter  ad- 
dress, which  declared  that  his  majesty’s  govern- 
ment was  already  vested  with  sufficient  power  to 
punish  any  open  violation  of  the  laws ; that,  if  sedi- 
tious writings  had  for  any  length  of  time  been  pub- 
lished and  circulated,  ministers  had  been  guilty  of 
criminal  neglect  in  not  sooner  instituting  prosecu- 
tions ; that  the  proclamation  was  unnecessary,  and 
might  produce  the  effect  of  exciting  groundless 
alarms  and  suspicions ; that  the  House  of  Commons 
were  ever  ready  to  concur  with  his  majesty  for  the 
suppression  of  all  riots,  tumults,  or  other  disorders, 
on  whatever  pretexts  they  might  be  founded,  and 
that  they  must  express  to  his  majesty  the  deep 
regret  they  felt  at  the  tumults  and  disorders  which 
took  place  at  Birmingham  in  the  course  of  the  last 
summer,  to  the  disgrace  of  all  good  government, 
the  utter  subversion  of  law,  and  tbe  destruction  of 
the  security  and  property  of  his  majesty’s  most 
faithful  subjects ; and  that  the  surest  means  of 
averting  the  like  calamities  would  be  to  proceed 
with  all  the  severity  of  the  law  against  such  persons 
as  might  have  been  instrumental  in  aiding  and 
aljetling  the  Birmingham  riots,  and  particularly  to 
prosecute  and  punish  such  magistrates  as  appeared 
to  have  been  guilty  of  gross  and  criminal  neglect 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  The  long  debate 
had  many  branches;  but  Birmingham  and  Priest- 
ley formed  a principal  one.  It  waa  maintained 
that  the  magistrates  of  that  town  had  connived  at 
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the  barbarities  which  had  been  committed,  and 
had  even  instigated  the  populace  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  them  ; that  persons  of  all  descriptions  were 
implicated  in  these  scandalous  transactions;  and 
that  not  oidy  the  ignorant  among  the  laitv,  but  also 
individuals  of  consideration  among  the  clergy,  had 
raised  the  storm  against  the  unoffending  victims. 
Whitbread  produced  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  affi- 
davits to  corroborate  the  charges  against  the  Bir- 
mingham magistrates.  Fox,  in  supporting  Grey 
and  his  counter-address,  said  that  the  proclamation 
was  insidious  and  ambiguous,  because  it  evidently 
had  other  purposes  than  those  which  it  professed, 
and  because  it  had  all  the  features  of  that  craft 
which  belonged  to  the  quarter  from  whence  it  came. 
He  would  ask,  wax  the  proclamation  directed  against 
Mr.  Paine’s  book,  the  author  and  publisher  of  which 
were  known  ? I f so,  why  desire  to  discover  the 
authors  and  publishers  ? It  w as  because  it  was  the 
insidious  intention  of  government  to  create  unne- 
cessary alarm,  and  scatter  about  vague  aspersions ! 
It  might  be  asked,  why  had  some  of  his  own  parti- 
cular friends  (he  meant  Windham  and  others)  sup- 
ported ministers  in  this  measure  ? He  would  ex- 
plicitly answer  that  question: — these  fnends  were, 
very  unhappily  for  the  country,  made  the  dupes  of 
the  deep  and  artful  design  which  ministers  had  in 
view  1 He  described  the  original  association  formed 
long  ago  for  procuring  parliamentary  reform,  and 
said  he  found  himself  in  a very  strange  predica- 
ment, between  friends  on  the  one  hand  and  friends 
on  the  other,  who  had  all  got  into  strange  company. 
He  himself  had  not  signed  the  declaration  upon 
which  the  Friends  of  the  People  had  associated, 
and  he  could  not  subscribe  to  the  principles  upon 
which  others  of  his  friends  supported  this  royal 
proclamation.  On  both  sides  there  was  a meeting 
of  disjointed  associations.  In  the  year  1782  he 
remembered  there  was  a meeting  at  the  Thatched 
House  tavern,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, Major  Cartwright,  and  Mr.  Home  Tooke, 
all  agreed  together  to  certain  resolutions  of  reform. 
Now,  by  a strange  association,  one  set  of  his  friends 
had  got  into  company  with  the  two  first  of  these 
four  reformers,  and  another  set  with  the  two  last. 
The  Friends  of  the  People  had  disclaimed  the  im- 
putations cast  upon  them  of  being  connected  with 
Mr.  Cartwright’s  and  Mr.  Tooke’s  doctrines  ; but 
there  waa  no  disclaimer  from  the  others.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Pitt)  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  had  thought  proper  to  change  their 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  reform  ; and  not  merely 
to  change  their  opinions,  but  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  brought  forth  a proclamation,  and 
the  noble  duke  was  to  head  a camp,  against  iu  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  it  was  singular  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  should  change  his  sentiments 
upon  any  subject ; he  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
doing  it  upon  all  subjects,  that  one  would  think  he 
had  a patent  for  retraction,  and  >8  monopoly  for 
change.  Fox  declared,  as  Grey  had  done,  that 
the  plain  intention  of  this  proclamation  was  to 
strive  to  make  a division  in  that  great  body  of 
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united  patriots  knov\Ti  by  the  name  of  the  Whig 
interest;  a party  whose  limi  union  he  considered 
as  of  the  utmost  consequence,  as  indeed  essential, 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution.  He  knew’ 
of  no  plan  so  good,  no  object  so  desirable,  as  the 
firm  union  of  the  Whigs  ; and  he  was  proud  to 
say  that  to  divide  them  was  impossible.  [They 
were  divided  already  by  a breach  that  no  oratory 
could  either  patch  uj)  or  conceal.]  They  might 
think  diircrcntly  on  some  particular  subjects  ; but, 
united  on  principles  salutary  for  the  nation,  no  arts, 
however  insidious,  could  prevail  in  dividing  them. 
The  proclamation  was  assuredly  intended  to  effect 
this  division,  and  nut  to  put  down  the  pamphlets 
and  writings  and  popular  meetings  of  which  it 
spoke.  The  Rights  of  Man  and  those  other  pub- 
lications had  long  been  before  the  public,  some  of 
the  ]K)litical  associations  hud  long  been  in  e.xist- 
ence,  and,  if  any  alarm  had  been  entertained  of 
them,  the  proclamation  ought  to  have  been  issued 
long  ago.  As  for  riots,  all  the  riots  that  had  haj)- 
pened  had  been  from  the  other  side — had  had 
Church  and  King  for  their  cry.  It  was  not  a 
republican  spirit  that  we  had  to  dread  in  this 
country — there  was  no  tincture  of  republicanism 
in  the  country — but  it  was  the  high  church  spirit, 
and  an  indisposition  to  all  reform,  which  marked, 
more  than  anything  else,  the  temper  of  the  times. 
Fox  concluded  with  a feeling  allusion  to  the  friends 
of  his  political  life,  from  whose  side,  he  said,  he 
would  never  separate,  to  w-hose  opinions  he  had 
often  yielded  fair  objects  of  personal  ambition, 
but  whose  union  he  considered  so  essential  to  the 
public  good,  that,  though,  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  system,  they  w'ere  without  hope  of  favour 
from  the  crown,  and  without  thanks  from  the 
people,  he  knew  and  felt  that  they  would  have  the 
reward  of  their  own  consciences  and  hearts. 
Windham  said  the  pain  of  differing  from  his  old 
friends  was  alleviated  by  the  consideration  that 
their  difference  was  but  on  a single  point,  of  means, 
not  ends,  of  speculation  rather  than  of  practice ; 
and  he  hoped  that  when  these  debates  were  over 
they  might  again  act  as  cordially  together  as  if  no 
such  difference  had  ever  existed.  Pitt  charged 
Fox  with  being  the  only  person  who  saw  no  danger 
in  the  writings  and  doctrines  which  had  recently 
gained  ground  in  this  country.  He  could  not,  he 
said,  reconcile  such  conduct  with  any  sjiark  of  pa- 
triotism. Fox  indignantly  rejoined  ; he  avowed 
that  he  saw  no  danger  in  these  writings  and  doc- 
trines, because  he  knew  that  the  good  sense  and 
constitutional  spirit  of  the  people  of  this  country 
were  a sure  protection  against  them.  This,  too, 
had  been  uniformly  the  opinion  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  e.\chequer  himself,  until  he  saw,  or  thought 
he  saw,  the  means  of  stirring  up  division  among 
the  friends  of  freedom.  Lord  North,  Dundas, 
Powys,  Thomas  Grenville,  and  others  sjioke 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  original  address;  and 
Francis,  Lord  John  Russell,  Whitbread,  Lambton, 
and  others  spoke  as  vehemently  in  favour  of  Grey’s 
amendment  or  counler-addrcts.  The  House  sat 
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till  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  original 
address  was  agreed  to  without  a division.  It  was 
then  communicated  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
their  lordships’  concurrence  requested,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  presented  to  the  king  as  the  joint 
address  of  the  two  Houses.  As  soon  as  a motion 
for  this  purpose  was  made  and  seconded,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  rose  for  the  first  time  to  deliver  his  sen- 
timents in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  rising  e.\- 
cited  great  interest ; fir,  as  he  seemed  as  closely 
connected  us  ever  with  Fox  and  .Sheridan,  it  was 
doubted  whether  he  might  not  share  their  opinions 
about  that  great  political  touchstone  the  French  re- 
volution. The  prince  said  he  should  be  deficient 
in  his  duty  as  a member  of  their  lordships*  House, 
unmindful  of  the  respect  he  owed  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  inattentive  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
country,  if  he  did  not  state  to  the  world  what  was 
his  opinion  upon  a subject  of  such  magnitude  as 
that  on  which  their  lordships  were  then  deliberating. 
He  declared  he  was  educated  in  principles  which 
taught  him  to  revere  the  established  constitution  ; 
and  to  these  principles  he  was  determined,  as  far 
as  he  could  have  any  weight,  to  give  his  finn  and 
constant  support.  He  thought  the  matter  now  at 
issue  really  was  whether  the  constitution  was  or 
was  not  to  be  maintained ; whether  the  wild  ideas 
of  untried  theory  were  to  conquer  the  wholesome 
maxims  of  established  practice ; and  whether  those 
laws  under  which  we  had  flourished  for  a long 
scries  of  years  were  to  be  subverted  by  a pretended 
reform,  unsanctioned  by  the  people.  As  a person 
nearly  and  dearly  interested  in  the  welfare,  the 
happiness,  and  comfort  of  the  people,  it  would  be 
treason  to  the  principles  of  his  mind  if  he  did  not 
come  forward  and  declare  his  disapprobation  of 
those  seditious  publications  which  had  occasioned 
the  motion  now'  before  the  House.  His  intercbt 
was  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  people ; 
they  were  indeed  inseparable.  On  this  great,  on 
this  solid  basis,  he  grounded  the  vote  which  he 
meant  to  give ; and  that  vote  should  unequivocally 
be  for  a concurrence  with  the  Commons  in  their 
wise  and  salutary  address.  Lord  Grenville  said 
that  these  were  words  that  must  warm  the  breast 
of  every  Englishman  who  heard  them,  and  convey 
the  strongest  satisfaction  to  the  people  at  large. 
The  motion  was  of  course  carried.  A long  protest 
was  entered  ; but  it  bore  the  solitary  signature  of 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  These  debates  and  pro- 
ceedings, the  frequent  mention  of  the  author  and 
the  book,  the  information  filed  by  the  attorney- 
general  against  the  publication  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  ami  the  exertions  of  the  political  societies, 
all  served  as  so  many  advertisements  for  Paine’s 
jiroduction,  the  sale  of  which  became  more  exten- 
sive and  rapid  than  ever. 

A motion  made  by  Fox,  on  the  11th  of  May, 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  repeal  certain  old 
laws  affecting  dissenters  from  the  established 
church,  which  will  fall  to  be  noticed  again  in  the 
next  chapter,  occasioned  a remarkable  debate, 
much  of  which  bore  rather  upon  the  political  than 
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the  religious  disputes  of  the  day.  Fox  had  grounded 
his  motion  principnlly  on  a strong  petition  from 
the  Unitarians,  which  he  had  presented  a few  days 
before ; and  in  his  speech  he  went  at  great  length 
into  the  subject  of  the  lute  Birmingham  riots,  and 
the  cruel  persecution  to  which  he  asserted  Dr. 
Priestley  had  been  subjected,  not  so  much  on  ac* 
count  of  his  political  as  of  his  religious  opinions. 
Burke  replied  at  great  length,  in  a speech  of  which 
some  notes  were  found  among  his  papers  after  his 
death.  The  Unitarian  petitioners  he  treated,  with* 
out  ceremony  or  circumlocution,  as  merely  a body 
of  republicans  banded  fur  the  destruction  of  the 
existing  institutions  of  the  state,  civil  as  well  as 
religious.  He  said  he  could  only  look  to  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Unitarians  which  had  given  rise  to  this 
proceeding,  and  which  in  his  opinion  had  little  or 
no  relation  to  the  other  sects,  such  as  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  Anabaptists,  Independents,  and 
Quakers.  He  insisted  that  no  one  universal  rule 
had  ever  been  adopted,  and  that  parliament  had 
examined  the  grievances  of  those  complaining  of 
llie  penal  laws,  and  had  legislated  thereon,  according 
to  times  and  circumstances;  and,  fur  himself,  he 
preferred  this  practical  method  to  general  theories- 
“ My  mind,**  said  he,  “ marches  the  same  road; 
my  school  is  the  practice  and  usage  of  parlia- 
ment  Old  religious  factions  are  volcanos 

burnt  out;  on  the  lava  and  ashes  and  squalid 
scoriae  of  old  eruptions  grow  the  peaceful  olive,  the 
cheering  vine,  and  the  sustaining  corn.  Such  was 
the  first,  such  the  second  condition  of  Vesuvius. 
But  when  u new  fire  bursts  out,  a face  of  desolation 
comes  on,  not  to  be  rectified  in  ages.  Therefore 
when  men  come  before  us,  and  rise  up  like  an  ex- 
halation from  the  ground,  they  come  in  a question- 
able shape,  and  we  must  exorcise  them,  and  try 
whether  their  intents  be  wicked  or  charitable; 
whether  they  bring  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts 
from  hell.  This  is  the  first  time  that  our  records 
of  parliament  have  heard,  or  our  experience  or 
history  given  us  an  account,  of  any  religious  con- 
gregation or  association  know  n by  the  name  which 
these  petitioners  have  assumed.  Wc  arc  now  to 
see  by  what  people,  of  what  character,  and  under 
what  temporary  circumstances,  this  business  is 
brought  before  you.  We  arc  to  see  whether  there 
be  uny,  and  what,  nii.xture  of  political  dogmas  and 
])o]iiical  practices  with  their  religious  tenets,  of 
what  nature  they  are,  and  how  fur  they  are  at 
present  separable  from  them.  This  faction — the 
Hiithors  of  this  petition  — arc  not  confined  to  a 
Uieolotjical  sect,  but  arc  also  a ^Mliiical  faction.** 
Kven  as  theologians  he  contended  that  they  did 
not  aim  at  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  own  liheny, 
but  were  asaociated  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
selytism ; and  in  proof  of  this  opinion  he  referred 
to  the  wofda  of  their  own  net  of  primary  associ- 
ation. Secondly,  he  maintained  ih^  their  purpose 
of  proselytiam  was  to  collect  a multitude  sullicicnt 
by  force  and  violence  to  overturn  the  church;  in 
proof  of  which  proposition  he  read  the  Letter  of 
Priestley  to  Pitt,  and  extracts  from  his  other  works. 


Thirdly,  he  insisted  that  their  designs  against  the 
church  were  concurrent  with  a design  to  subvert 
the  state ; in  proof  of  wliich  he  read  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Unitarian  Society  for  celebrating  the 
14ih  of  July.  Founhly,  he  argued  that  the  model 
on  which  they  intended  to  build  was  that  of  the 
new'  French  constitution,  as  fully  appeared  by  the 
correajiondencc  of  the  Revolution  Society  with  the 
clubs  of  France,  This  led  him  finally  to  examine 
what  the  French  system  was  with  regard  to  re- 
ligious toleration,  and  also  with  regard  to  religion, 
to  civil  happiness,  to  virtue,  order,  and  real  liberty, 
to  commercial  opulence,  and  to  national  defence ; 
and  in  illustration  of  these  topics  he  read  the  late 
representation  of  the  French  minister  of  the  home 
department,  and  the  re|K>rt  of  the  committee  upon 
it.  He  said  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  know- 
ing what  opinions  would  prevail  if  tlie  Unitarians 
should  become  masters ; that  they  would  not  tell 
us  their  present  opinions,  one  principle  of  modern 
dissent  being  not  to  discover  them  ; and  that,  as 
their  religion  was  in  a continual  fiucluation,  both 
by  ])rmciplc  and  in  practice,  there  was  no  knowing 
what  it  would  be.  If  religion  only  related  to  the 
individual,  and  was  simply  a question  between 
Gtxl  and  the  conscience,  it  would  neither  be  wise 
nor  equitable  for  luiman  authority  to  step  in.  But 
when  religion  is  embodied  into  faction,  and  fac- 
tions have  objects  to  pursue,  it  will  and  roust  be- 
come a question  of  power  Ijetween  them.  If  the 
Unitarians  limited  their  principles  to  their  own 
congregations,  and  satisfied  themselves  with  ab- 
staining from  what  they  thought  unlawful,  it  would 
be  cruel  to  molest  them  in  their  tenets  or  practices. 
“ But  we  know  that  they  not  only  entertain  these 
opinions,  but  entertain  them  with  a zeal  for  propa- 
gating them  by  force,  and  employing  the  power  of 
law  and  place  to  destroy  establishments,  if  ever 
they  shoulil  come  to  jKiwer  suiheient  to  effect  their 
purpose  ; that  is,  in  other  words,  they  declare  they 
would  persecute  the  heads  of  our  church ; and  the 
question  is,  whether  you  should  keep  them  within 
the  bounds  of  toleration,  or  subject  yourself  to  their 

persecution But  let  us  pass  by  our  opinions 

concerning  the  danger  of  the  church.  What  do 
these  geiiilcmen  themselves  declare  to  be  their  own 
designs?  ....  Their  designs  they  declare  to  be  to 
destroy  the  established  church,  and  not  set  up  a 
new  one  of  their  own.*’  [Here  he  referred  to  Priest- 
ley.] “ But  if  they  should  find  the  state  stick  to 
the  church,  the  question  is,  whether  they  love  the 
constitution  in  stale  so  well,  as  that  they  would  not 
destroy  the  constitution  of  the  state  in  order  to 
destroy  that  <»f  the  church.  Most  certainly  they  do 
not!  ....  Does  a design  against  the  constiiuiion  of 
this  country  exist?  li  it  does,  and  if  it  is  carried 
on  with  increasing  vigour  and  activity  by  a rest- 
less faction,  and  if  it  receives  countenance  by  the 
most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  applauses  of  its  object 
in  the  great  council  of  this  kingdom,  by  men  of 
the  first  parts  which  this  kingdom  produces,  per- 
haps by  the  first  it  has  ever  protluced,  can  I think 
that  there  is  no  danger  ? If  there  be  danger,  must 
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there  be  no  precaution  at  all  against  it?  If  you 
ask  whether  i think  the  danger  urgent  and  imme* 
diate,  I answer,  Thank  Gotl,  I do  not.  The  body 
of  the  people  is  yet  sound — the  constitution  is  in 
their  hearts ; while  wicked  men  arc  endeavouring 
to  put  another  into  tlieir  heads.  But,  if  I see  the 
very  same  beginnings  which  have  commonly  ended 
in  great  calamities,  I ought  to  act  ns  if  they  might 
produce  the  very  same  ed’ects.  Early  and  ]irovi- 
dent  fear  is  the  mother  of  safely.’*  He  then 
alluded  to  the  storm  which  had  so  suddenly  burst 
on  the  head  of  the  unfearing,  unsuspecting  king 
of  France ; and  the  reHection  slmr{x:ncd  his  in- 
vective against  Unitarians  and  political  societies. 

“ Let  not  the  king,*'  he  exclaimed,  “let  not  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  be  surprised  like  the  deposed 
XjOuis  XVT. ! l.(et  not  both  homes  of  parliament 
be  led  in  triumph  along  with  the  king,  and  have 
law  dictated  to  them  by  the  Constitutional,  the 
Revolution,  and  the  Unitarian  Societies.  These 
insect  reptiles,  whilst  they  go  on  only  caballing 
and  toasting,  only  fUl  us  with  disgust ; if  they  get 
above  their  natural  size,  and  increase  the  quantity, 
whilst  they  keep  the  quality,  of  their  venom,  they 
become  objects  of  the  greatest  terror.  A spider  in  I 
his  natural  size  is  only  a spider,  ugly  and  loath- 
some; and  his  fUmsy  net  is  only  Ht  fur  catching 
dies.  But,  good  God ! suppose  a spider  as  large 
as  an  ox,  and  that  he  spreads  cables  about  us,  all  i 
the  wilds  of  Africa  would  not  produce  anything  so 
dreadful — 

Qiiair  portrntum  nnine  niUUri* 
in  alit  riruIrtM, 

Ni-c  t<eUu«  itrav'rat  leonum 
• Aiwla  DUlrlx. 

Think  of  them  who  dare  menace  in  the  way  they 
do  in  their  present  state,  and  of  what  they  would 
do  if  thev  liail  hut  {xiwer  commensurate  to  their 
malice.  God  forbid  1 ever  should  have  a despotic 
master — but.  if  1 must,  my  choice  is  made.  I will 
have  Louis  XVI.  ratiicr  than  Monsieur  Bailly,  or 
Brissot,  or  Clmlxit ; rather  George  III.  or  George 
IV.  than  Doctor  Priej>th*y  or  Doctor  Kippis;  for 
these  kings  would  nut  load  a tyrannous  power  by 
the  poisonetl  taunts  of  a vulgar,  low-bred  inso- 
lence!** He  asked  whether  those  who  had  the 
sway  in  France  conHned  themselves  to  the  regu- 
lation of  their  own  internal  atfairs,  or  whether, 
upon  system,  they  nourished  cabals  in  all  other 
countries,  to  extend  their  power  by  producing  re- 
volutions similar  to  their  own?  and  whether  we 
had  not  cabals  formed  or  forming  within  these 
kingdoms  to  co-operate  with  them  f^or  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  constitution  ? He  drew  a powerful  and 
startling  distinction  between  men  of  lender  con- 
sciences and  men  who  made  sedition,  conspiracy, 
and  confusion  a part  of  their  conscience.  “ The 
principle  of  your  jictitioners,’*  said  he,  “ is  no 
passive  conscientious  dissent  on  account  of  an 
over-scrupuluus  habit  of  mind ; the  dissent  on 
their  part  is  fundamental,  goes  to  the  very  root; 
and  it  is  at  issue,  not  upon  this  rite  or  that  cere- 
mony, on  this  or  that  school  opinion,  but  upon  this 
one  question  of  an  cstablishroent,  as  unchristian. 
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unlawful,  contrary  to  the  gospel  and  to  natural 
right,  popish  and  idolatrous.  These  are  tlieir 
principles,  violently  end  fanatically  held  and  pur- 
sued— taught  to  their  children,  who  are  sworn  at 
the  altar  like  Hannibal.  The  war  is  with  the 
establishment  itself— no  quarter,  no  compromise. 
As  a party  they  are  infinitely  mischievous  ; see  the 
declarations  of  Priestley  and  Price— declarations, 
you  will  say,  of  hot  men.  Likely  enough : but 
who  are  the'  cool  men  who  have  disclaimed  them? 
Not  one— no,  not  one.  Which  of  them  has  ever 
told  you  that  they  do  not  mean  to  deUroy  the 
church,  if  ever  it  should  be  in  their  power? 
Which  of  them  has  told  you  that  this  would  not 
he  the  first  and  favourite  use  of  any  power  they 
should  get?  Notone — no,  not  one.  Declarations 
of  hot  men!  The  danger  is  thence,  that  they  are 
under  the  conduct  of  hot  men ; fatsos  in  amore 
odia  non  finijere.'* 

Pitt  assured  the  House  that,  if  there  existed  any 
laws  against  general  tuleraHon,  he  should  be  ready 
to  vote  for  their  repeal,  provided  it  could  take 
place  consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  consti- 
tution ; but  he  desired  it  to  be  understood  that  his 
system  of  toleration  also  would  always  be  regulated 
by  existing  circumstances,  and  by  the  character  of 
tl^  times  to  which  it  was  applied.  No  practical 
evil  could  happen  from  the  statutes  in  question ; 
but,  now,  danger  might  arise  from  their  repeal. 
He  could  see  no  propriety  in  the  House  giving 
encouragement  to  a society  professing  principles 
subversive  not  only  of  every  established  religion, 
but  also  of  every  established  government  At  this 
moment,  too,  the  repeal  of  these  statutes  might  be 
considered  by  the  public  as  the  first  step  towards 
a gradual  removal  of  all  those  barriers  which  our 
ancestors  had  erected  for  the  safety  of  our  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  as  indicating  a dis- 
position in  the  House  to  favour  that  prevalent 
spirit  of  innovation  which  had  so  justly  excited 
serious  alarm. 

Fox  rose  to  reply.  He  said  he  had  indeed 
heard  before  he  came  down  to  the  House  that  his 
motion  was  likely  to  be  opposed,  hut  what  the 
grounds  of  opposition  were  to  be  he  had  not  the 
least  idea  of.  Now,  however,  all  was  out ; fortlie 
right  honourable  gentleman  on  the  bench  w ith  him 
(Burke)  had  circuitously,  ond  tlie  right  honour- 
able gentleman  ojqwsite  directly,  opposed  every 
principle  and  system  of  toleration.  It  was  not  his 
mtemion  to  follow  the  first  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman through  all  the  extraneous  matter  he  had 
introduced ; for  certainly  his  motion  had  nothing 
to  do  with  France,  which  it  was  the  fashion  wiili 
some  gentlemen  to  cram  into  every  debate.  He 
repeated  that  his  opinions  of  the  French  revolution 
were  the  same  now  that  they  ever  had  been;  that 
he  considered  that  event  as  highly  advantageous  to 
this  country,  and  to  the  world  in  general ; and 
that  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  temporary 
or  accidental  defeat  the  French  might  sufler  in 
their  struggle  for  liberty  could  stagger  his  mind 
with  regard  to  their  success  in  the  result.  He 
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mentioned  again  the  happy  capture  of  the  Bastille, 
and  said  a description  of  that  fortress  came  to  his 
mind,  as  given  by  “ one  of  the  first  of  our  modern 
poets,  the  amiable  Cowper,”  and  he  quoted  from 
the  ‘ Task  ’ the  beautiful  lines  beginning,  “ Ye 
horrid  towers,  the  abode  of  broken  hearts.”  He 
spoke  again  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  of  the 
Reflections  on  tlie  French  Revolution,  saying  that 
Paine’s  book  was  a libel,  though  not  an  infamous 
one,  on  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
Burke’s  book  was  a libel  on  every  free  constitution 
in  the  world.  He  said  he  knew  not  why  Dr. 
Priestley,  because  he  approved  of  the  French  re- 
volution, should  be  liable  to  punishment  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  a Unitarian,  and  that  he 
(Fox)  should  be  exempted  from  punishment,  who 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  but  a Trinitarian.  In 
the  end  the  motion,  which  Fox  could  never  have 
had  the  slightest  idea  of  carrying,  was  negatived 
by  142  against  63. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  Fox  reproduced  his 
libel  bill,  for  declaring  the  power  of  juries  to 
decide  upon  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact.  It  was 
again  carried  through  the  Commons.  When  car- 
ried up  to  the  Lords,  some  points  in  it  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Judges,  who  did  not  give  in  their 
opinions  without  considerable  delay,  and  when 
they  gave  them  in  they  were  not  thought  very 
perspicuous  or  decisive.  There  was  then  consi- 
derable opposition  to  the  bill ; but  Lord  Camden 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  eloquently  defended  its  prin- 
ciple and  provisions;  and  at  last  it  was  carried 
through  the  Upper  House,  and  became  the  law  of 
the  land.  A short  but  strong  protest  was  entered 
against  the  bill,  and  signed  by  Chancellor  Thur- 
luw.  Lords  Kenyon,  Wulsingham,  Bathurst,  and 
Abingdon,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  (Dr.  Warren). 
Lord  Rawdon  once  more  attempted  to  procure  a 
revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  debtor  and  creditor, 
in  order  to  abridge  the  imprisonment  and  suffer- 
ings of  unfortunate  debtors;  but  the  season  was 
too  far  advanced  to  allow  of  any  progress  being 
made;  and  at  the  instance  of  the  law-lords  the 
motion  was  withdrawn  for  the  present.  Dundas 
introduced  and  carried  some  excellent  regulations 
fur  securing  to  the  seamen  and  marines  of  the  royal 
navy,  and  their  respective  heirs  or  families,  the 
wages  due  to  them,  and  of  which,  through  their  own 
ignorance  and  the  state  of  the  law,  they  had  been 
but  too  often  defrauded.  In  presenting  his  annual 
statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  British 
India,  Dundas  drew  a very  flattering  picture  of 
happiness  and  prosperity,  which  had  increased  and 
was  increasing  in  spile  of  Tippoo  and  bis  war. 
Francis  contradicted  nearly  everything  he  said, 
making  Dumlas’s  bright  picture  all  one  black, 
lie  dented  that  there  was  either  happiness  or 
]jrosperity  in  Bengal,  or  in  any  other  part  of  our 
possessions ; and  said  that  one-third  of  the  com- 
jiany’s  territory  was  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts, 
lie  reminded  the  House  that  the  war  with  Tippoo 
was  not  yet  finished  [it  was  finished,  and  very 
honourably,  although  the  news  had  not  reached 


England],  and  he  prognosticated  nothing  but  dis- 
grace, defeat,  and  ruin. 

On  the  15th  of  June  the  king  prorogued  par- 
liament in  person,  with  a speech  in  which  he 
announced  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  which  he  also 
once  more  expressed  the  pleasing  hope  of  pre- 
serving to  his  own  people  the  uninterrupted 
blessings  of  peace.  He  applauded  the  measures 
which  had  been  adopted  for  the  diminution  of 
taxation ; and  the  additional  provision  made  for 
the  reduction  of  the  existing  national  debt,  and 
“ for  preventing  the  dangerous  accumulation  of 
debt  in  future.”  Striking  words,  when  we  re- 
flect on  what  happened  within  a very  few  months 
after. 

In  spite  of  the  proclamation  the  press  continued 
to  spawn  Paine’s  Rights  of  Man  and  revolutionary 
pamphlets,  some  of  home  production  and  some 
translated  from  the  French ; and  the  political 
clubs  and  societies  persevered  in  meeting,  de- 
bating, and  passing  resolutions,  and  some  of  them 
at  least  in  corresponding  with  the  French  revo- 
lutionists, not  merely  as  individuals,  but  as  a body 
politic,  as  a national  convention,  with  which  every 
correspondence  must,  if  strictly  considered,  be 
illegal.  The  French  system  of  affiliation  was 
adopted,  and  branch  clubs  and  societies  were 
established  in  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  other 
large  towns.  These  clubs  and  societies  corre- 
sponded with  their  respective  nmther-societies  in 
the  capital,  and  employed  themselves  in  making 
converts  in  their  neighbouring  towns  in  the  coun- 
try. As  was  the  case  in  France,  several  of  these 
provincial  clubs  grew  hotter  and  fiercer  titan  the 
metropolitan  ones.  The  cotton-spinning  patriots 
blazed  up  like  cotton  flue  on  fire ; and  those  of 
Sheffield  seemed  waxing  as  hard  and  sharp  as 
their  own  razors.  As  early  as  the  month  of  May 
of  the  present  year  (1792)  the  committee  of  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information  at  Sheffield 
announced  to  ” the  committee  of  the  honourable 
society  entitled  The  Friends  of  the  People  in 
London,”  that  their  numbers  already  amounted  to 
about  2400,  and  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  a 
rapid  increase.  “ As  our  members  increase,”  said 
the  Sheffield  patriots,  ” the  number  of  meeting- 
places  are  increased  in  proportion,  so  as  not  to 
exceed  at  most  thirty  members  at  one  place.  A 11 
the  circular  meetings  are  held  once  a fortnight  on 
the  same  evening.  Our  general  meeting  is  held 
once  a month  at  three  different  houses,  on  the 
same  day,  generally  very  crowded ; yet  good  order 
and  regularity  are  strictly  attended  to.”  The  main 
object  of  this  epistle  was  to  obtain  from  the  society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People  advice  and  instruc- 
tions ; but  the  Sheffield  men  gave  advice  as  well 
as  asked  it ; and  their  advice  simply  was,  that 
before  the  next  session  of  parliament  there  should 
be  established  a Convention  in  London  by  deputies 
from  each  county  or  district  of  the  kingdom.  The 
reply  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  which  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Grey  as  tlieir  cliairman,  assured  the 
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society  of  Sheffield  that  they  had  received  sincere 
pleasure,  not  only  from  the  firm  and  virtuous  tone 
in  which  they  liad  sjiokcn  their  princijdes,  but 
from  the  wise  and  teni|>erate  manner  in  which  they 
had  limited  the  application  of  them  to  ])racticc ; 
that  a conduct  in  the  great  body  of  the  people 
corresponding  to  such  sentiments  would  alike  defeat 
the  hopes  of  those  who  would  dupe  the  people  into 
tumult,  and  silence  the  slanders  of  those  advocates 
of  corruption  who  had  laboured  to  render  the 
cause  of  liberty  odious  and  terrible  to  all  good 
citizens  by  confounding  it  with  principles  of 
anarchy  ; that  the  cause  of  liberty  could  never  be 
endangered  by  the  assault  of  its  enemies,  but 
might  sometimes  be  exposed  by  the  indiscretion  of 
its  friends,  so  that  it  was  neccssarv*  for  them  to 
defend  themselves  by  the  wariness  of  their  lan- 
guage and  conduct ; that  they  ought  to  make  ilie 
preservation  of  the  constitution  on  its  true  prin- 
ciples the  foundation  and  end  of  all  their  proceed- 
ings, which  would  convince  the  friends  of  order 
that  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  &c.  The  letter 
further  stated  that  it  was  only  with  societies  who 
expressed  the  same  moderation  of  jirinciplcs  and 
adopted  the  same  wariness  of  language  that  the 
Friends  of  the  People  could  entertain  any  corre- 
spondence, or  promise  any  co-operation:  that  they 
had  been  compeilcd  to  decline  all  intercourse  with 
the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information  in 
London ; for,  though  they  neither  wished  to  attack, 
nor  pretended  to  dictate,  they  were  certainly  en- 
titled to  decline  all  intercourse  with  men  who«e 
views  ami  principles  appeared  irreconcilable  with 
their  own.  As  to  the  bold  proposition  for  the 
assembling  of  a convention  in  London,  the  Friends 
of  the  People,  or  their  chairman,  Mr.  Grey,  said 
at  the  end  of  the  letter  — “On  the  particular 
measure  which  you  suggest  for  collecting  the  opi- 
nion of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  reform,  wc 
do  not  feel  ourselves  yet  prepared  to  decide.  Jn  a 
more  cuivanced  siatje  of  Un'  ouuness  it  may  become 
t'ery  fit  matter  for  deliln^ration.**  About  a fort- 
night l>efore  this  time,  or  on  the  5th  of  May,  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  at  a great  meeting  held  at  the 
Freemasons*  Tavern  (W'illiam  Baker,  Esq.,  M.P., 
being  in  the  chair,  and  Iy)rd  John  Russell,  M.P., 
being  depuly-chairman),  broadly  proclaimed  that 
their  sole  object  was  a parliamentary  reform,  to  be 
etfecied  and  brought  about  by  none  but  strictly 
legal  and  constitutional  means ; that,  whenever  this 
desirable  object  should  be  obtained,  their  asso- 
ciation would  be  at  an  end.  “ Ife  go  no  farther  f 
said  they  in  one  of  a series  of  resolutions  puli- 
lished  to  the  world.  When  the  Jacobin  Club 
began,  they,  too,  had  laid  down  a no  farther ; but 
the  founders  of  that  association  had  been  soon 
made  to  feel  that  their  resolution  was  as  useless 
as  the  words  which  Canute  spoke  to  the  rising 
tide  of  ocean.  We  cannot  for  a moment  believe 
that  any  body  of  Englishmen  could  have  acted 
altogether  like  French  Jacobins,  or  French  poli- 
ticians of  any  cast  or  colour  (great  misfortunes 
were  occasioned  by  the  belief  in  one  jiart  of  the 
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nation  that  they  could  so  have  acted) ; but  still  we 
can  conceive  that  this  society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People  might  very  soon  have  been  inclined  to 
go  to  far  greater  Icn^hs  than  Mr.  Grey  and  gen- 
tlemen of  his  condition  and  principles  could  pos- 
sibly desire.  Differences  presently  broke  out 
among  the  Friends  of  the  People;  and  os  early  ns 
the  Util  of  June  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Baker, 
Dudley  North,  Mr.  Courtenay,  and  Mr.  Curwen 
withdrew  from  the  aasociation,  publicly  staling  as 
their  reason  for  so  doing  that  the  society  was 
already  going  too  far  in  continuing  its  connectiuii 
with  societies  and  individuaU  whose  conduct  was 
becoming  dangerous  and  illegal.*  Some  conlusiou 
of  ideas  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  several  con- 
picuous  men  were  members,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  of  several  of  the  societies,  although  tlicir 
avowed  objects  differed  very  essentially.  It  thus 
of  necessity  hapj)encd  that  ]>cople  could  not  dis- 
tinguish very  clearly  between  ihcse  associations, 
but  applied  to  them  all  an  identity  of  conduct  and 
purpose.  The  Corresponding  Society,  which  be- 
came the  most  famed  of  them  ail,  contained  many 
avowed  republicans,  who  made  no  secret  of  their 
earnest  wish  to  revolutionise  the  country  in  order 
to  establish  the  doctrines  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
liberty  and  equality,  and  a Gallican  cuinmon- 
wealth  ; and  these  said  incurables  worsliipped  the 
French  goddess  of  liberty  when  she  was  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  blood  and  filth.  As  a 
body,  however,  this  Corresponding  Society  did  not 
profess  any  higher  aspirations  than  to  annual  ]iar- 
liainents  and  universal  suffrage.  It  continued  to 
increase  the  mimlicr  of  its  members  and  of  its 
affiliations ; hut  from  lirst  to  last  there  never 
appears  to  have  been  any  great  consistency  or 
bund  of  union  among  them,  any  uniformity  of 
opinion  and  feeling  like  that  which  reigned  among 
the  Jacobins  in  France,  among  the  vast  masses  of 
the  French  nation,  and  which  gave  to  them  their 
enormous  force.  Many  men  that  entered  the  asso- 
ciation never  went  near  its  meetings ; others  with- 
drew when  they  thought  the  society  was  going  too 
far,  and  others  kept  aloof  from  the  dread  of  the 
law  and  the  two  acts  that  were  afterwards  passed. 
Three  years  later  than  this,  in  1795,  the  Corre- 
8|)onding  Society  boasted  that  they  were  400,0(K) 
strong ; but  a ])ctition  they  presented  then,  and 
which  had  evidently  been  hawked  all  over  Eng- 
land, hud  not  14,000  signatures;  and  even  a good 
many  of  these  signatures  were  suspected  of  being 
spurious,  or  the  idle  scrawling  of  boys  and  vaga- 
bonds. At  the  end  of  September  of  the  present 
year  (1792),  that  is  to  say,  after  all  the  unspeak- 
able horrors  of  the  Septembrizers  had  been  com- 
mitted in  Pari?,  and  had  been  fully  reported^  in 
England,  the  Mother  or  London  Corresponding 
Society,  backed  by  four  other  societies — the  Man- 

• TIimp  flvp  apordm  •■Id  lhal,  ahhoiiKli  the  »«cipn-  had  rpftjupd 
to  ■dniit  as  a nprabrr  Mr.  Cooper,  because  that  Keotleinao  had  beeo 
ap|»ni(iied  l>y  ntintber  society  to  rorretpond  with  llu;  Jacobins  at 
Faris.  thej  had  not  exclndea  Major  l^rlariKhl,  «bo  aaa  carrying 
oo  a similar  rorrespoDdeDce  under  bit  o«n  hand  and  signature. — 
J^itrr  to  tAe  f’AairMda  o/  the  SWriy,  tijned  iy  l^d  Jtuuell  and 
(Ac /oar  e(A«r  Moederf,  la  ^a.  JUgtst. 
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Chester  Constitutional  Society,  the  ^Manchester  Re-  | 
formation  Society,  the  Norwich  Revolution  So- 
ciety, and  the  London  Constitutional  Whigs — ' 
joined  in  an  address  to  the  National  Convention. 
In  this  address  they  told  all  Frenchmen  that,  by 
an  oppressive  system  of  control  and  by  gradual 
encroachments,  this  nation  had  been  deprived  of 
nearly  all  its  boasted  liberty,  and  the  English 
people  brought  almost  to  that  abject  state  of  slav- 
ery from  which  the  French  had  so  gloriously 
emerged ; that  a few  thousands  of  British  citizens 
were  now  indignantly  and  manfully  stepping  for- 
ward to  rescue  their  country  from  oppression  and 
opprobrium  ; and  that  they  conceived  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  Britons  to  countenance  and  assist  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  the  champions  of  human 
happiness,  and  to  swear  an  inviolable  friendship 
to  the  magnanimous  French  nation.  The  address 
contained  sundry  passages  which  showed  how 
attentively  the  writers  of  it  had  studied  Jacobin 
orations  and  manifestos.  It  said,  “ Sacred  from 
this  day  be  that  inviolable  friendship  between  us ! 
And  may  vengeance  to  the  uttermost  overtake  the 
man  who  shall  hereafter  attempt  to  cause  a rupture 
between  us ! Though  we  appear  comparatively  so 
few,  be  assured,  Frenchmen,  that  our  number  in- 
creases daily.  It  is  true  that  the  stem  uplifted 
arm  of  authority  at  present  keeps  back  the  timid, 
that  busily  circulated  impostures  hourly  mislead 
the  credulous,  and  that  court  intimacy  with  avowed 
French  traitors  has  some  effect  on  the  unwary  and 
on  the  ambitious ; but  with  certainty  we  can  in- 
form you,  friends  and  freemen,  that  information 
makes  a rapid  progress  among  us ; curiosity  has 
taken  possession  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  con- 
joint reign  of  ignorance  and  despotism  passes 
away.  Men  now  ask  each  other,  what  is  freedom  ? 
\Vhat  arc  our  rights? — Frenchmen,  you  are  al- 
ready free,  and  Britons  are  preparing  to  become 
so  ! ” -\fter  swearing  that  they  would  never  again 
fight  the  French,  or  let  their  own  throats  be  cut  at 
the  command  of  ambitious  kings  and  corrupt 
ministers,  these  five  English  societies  said  in  their 
joint  address — “ Seeking  our  real  enemies,  we 
find  them  in  our  bosom;  we  feel  ourselves  in- 
wardly torn  by,  and  ever  the  victims  of,  a restless, 
all-consuming  aristocracy,  hitherto  the  bane  of 
every  nation  under  the  sun  : wisely  have  you  acted 
in  expelling  it  from  France!”  After  some  very 
significant  threats  as  to  what  the  King  of  England 
might  expect  if  he  dared  to  go  to  war  with  the 
French  republicans,  the  address  said  — “ The 
triple  alliance,  not  of  crowns,  but  of  the  ])cople  of 
America,  France,  and  Britain,  will  give  freedom 
to  Europe,  and  peace  to  the  world  ! Dear  friends, 
you  combat  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  human 
race ! How  well  purchased  will  be,  though  at  the 
expenae  of  much  blood,  the  glorious,  the  unprece- 
dented privilege  of  saying,  * Mankind  is  free ! Ty- 
rants and  tyranny  are  no  more ! Peace  reigns  on 
the  earth ! and  this  ia  the  work  of  Frenchmen !’  ” 
That  there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  date,  they  par- 
ticularly beggra  Frenchmen  to  remark  that  this  ad- 


I dress  was  written  on  the  27th  day  of  Septcmlier.* 
These  precious  societies  presently  received  a flat- 
' tering  answer  from  the  Convention,  under  the 
hand  of  the  president,  who  called  them  brothers 
and  fellow-citizens  of  the  world,  told  them  that 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  w hen  they  might  join 
the  hands  of  fraternity,  &c.  The  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information  in  London,  which  Grey  had 
disclaimed,  not  only  sent  an  address  to  France,  but 
a good  many  pairs  of  shoes  besides.  This  London 
association  had  enrolled  among  its  members  and 
taken  to  its  heart  of  hearts  a good  many  American 
citizens,  who,  for  commercial  or  political  traffic,  or 
for  both,  were  sometimes  residing  in  England  and 
sometimes  in  France.  Among  these  Transatlantic 
republicans  was  Joel  Barlow,  the  laurcat  of  the 
United  States,  the  author  of  that  not-to-be-forgotten 
epic  wherein  George  Washington  is  typified  by 
Joshua,  and  the  free  citizens  of  America,  and  their 
expulsion  of  the  English,  by  the  Jews  and  their 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  This  American  in- 
fusion certainly  gave  some  new  twang  or  flavour  to 
the  London  Society  for  Constitutional  Information. 
Indeed,  we  suspect  that  their  present  address  to 
the  French  republicans  must  have  been  written  and 
composed  by  the  great  Joel  himself.  Is  not  that 
laureat’s  patriotism  and  style  recognisable  in  this 
passage  ? — “ The  sparks  of  liberty,  preserved  in 
England  for  ages,  like  the  corruscations  of  the 
northern  Aurora,  served  but  to  show  the  darkness 
visible  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  new  lustre  of 
the  American  republic,  like  an  effulgent  morning, 
arose  with  increasing  vigour,  but  stdl  too  distant  to 
enlighten  our  hemisphere,  till  the  splendour  of  the 
French  revolution  burst  forth  upon  the  nations  in 
the  full  fervour  of  a meridian  sun,  and  displayed 
the  practical  result  of  principles  w hich  philosophy 
had  sought  in  the  shade  of  speculation,  and  which 
experience  must  everywhere  confirm  !”  The  ad- 
dress promised  the  French  something  more  than 
sympathy.  “ From  bosoms  burning  in  your  cause,” 
said  this  Society  for  Constitutional  Information, 
“ we  tender  you  our  warmest  wishes  for  the  full 
e.xtent  of  its  progress  and  success.  It  is  indeed  a 
sacred  cause  ; we  cherish  it  as  the  pledge  of  your 
happiness,  our  natural  and  nearest  friends;  and 
we  rely  ujam  it  as  the  bond  of  fraternal  union  to 
the  human  race,  in  which  union  our  own  nation 
wilt  surelij  he  one  of  the  first  to  concur.  Our  go- 
vernment has  still  the  power,  and  perhaps  the 
inclination,  to  employ  hirelings  to  contradict  us  ; 
but  it  is  our  real  opinion  that  we  now  speak  the 
sentiments  of  a great  majoritg  of  the  English  nation. 
The  [)eople  here  are  wearied  with  imposture,  and 
worn  out  with  war.  They  have  learned  to  reflect 
that  both  the  one  and  the  other  arc  the  offspring  of 
unnatural  combinations  in  society,  as  relative  to 
systems  of  government,  not  the  result  of  the  na- 
tural temper  of  nations,  as  relative  to  each  other’s 

* The  BAMicret  of  the  Srptemhriien  eoeiinued  from  SumUy 
ereoioir,  the  3rd  of  Sepieraber.  till  the  evealDK  of  Ws^nmday  the 
6th.  They  spread  horror  not  only  throa)(liout  EaKlaad,  but  tiarnuKli 
every  pnrt  of  tite  civiliied  wotM.  It  wu  Impoaalble  for  these  corrc' 
»|toadinK  manUci  to  be  ijptoiUDt  on  the  tlth  of  September  of  whet 
had  bappeaed.  ^ 
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happiness.  Go  on,  legislators,  in  the  work  of 
human  happiness.  The  benehts  will  in  part  be 
ours,  but  the  glory  shall  be  all  your  own : it  is  the 
reward  of  your  heroic  perseverance ; it  is  the  prize 
of  virtue.  Your  revolution  dispels  the  clouds  of 
prejudice  from  all  people,  reveals  tlie  secrets  of  all 
despotisms,  and  creates  a new  character  in  man. 
Ill  this  career  of  improvement  your  example  will 
be  soon  followed;  for  nations,  rising  from  their 
lethargy,  will  reclaim  the  Rights  of  Man,  with  a ! 
voice  which  man  cannot  resist.”  The  paper  was  ; 
signed  in  London,  by  order  of  the  society,  Sem-  , 
pil,  chairman  ; D.  Adams,  secretary’.  But  there 
was  a postscript  written  in  Paris,  to  tell  the  Con* 
veiuiun  about  the  shoes ; and  this  was  signed 
,Ioel  Barlow,  John  Frost.*  The  Convention  never 
failed  in  returning  prompt  and  flattering  answers 
to  tliese  addresses,  which  really  made  them  believe 
that  England  too  was  getting  ripe  for  revolution 
and  liberty  and  equality.  In  the  present  case 
the  president  called  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information  in  London  “ Brave  children  of  a na- 
tion which  has  given  lustre  to  the  tw’o  worlds, 
and  great  e.xamples  to  the  universe  and  told 
them  that  the  defenders  of  French  liberty  w'ould 
one  day  be  the  supporters  of  English  liberty ; that 
the  sons  of  liberty  throughout  the  world  would 
never  forget  their  obligations  to  the  English  pa- 
triots ; that  the  shades  of  Pym,  of  Hampden,  and 
of  .Algernon  Sydney  were  hovering  over  their 
heads ; and  that  tfu?  moment  could  not  f>e  didaiit 
u hen  the  people  of  France  u'ould  offer  their  con- 
firaiulations  to  a National  Convention  established 
in  England  ! Whatever  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information  in  London  might  call  them- 
selves, the  president  of  the  French  Convention 
called  them  “ generous  republicans'^  Nearly  at 
the  same  time— in  the  month  of  November — the 
Revolution  Society  in  Iy)ndon  sent  over  their  con- 
gratulatory address  to  the  Convention.  They  said, 

“ At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our  members,  the 
late  Dr.  Price,  whose  loss  we  regret,  we  have  al- 
ready congratulated  you  on  your  Hrst  successes  in 
tlic  common  cause  of  liberty  ; and  we  cannot  be 
silent  at  a period  so  fruitful  in  events.”  They  re- 
joiced that  tlie  Prussian  army  had  been  foiled  ; 
they  rejoiced  that  the  tyrants  who  had  threatened 
the  French  had  retired  with  disgrace  ; but,  above 
all,  they  rejoiced  in  the  late  revolution  of  the  lOlh 
of  August,  so  necessary  to  secure  the  advantages 
which  the  former  revolution  had  taught  them  to 
cxpect.t  They  libelled  the  English  commonwealth- 

• The  fofUrript  wm  a bil  ofliaUiM W>  are  also  commissioned 
to  inform  the  Convention  Itut  the  society  ahirli  we  re|>resrnt  has  sent 
to  the  su1d>er«  of  lilterty  a i«utnoiic  donniion  of  a tUoiwuud  ]iair  of 
shoes,  which  are  by  this  time  ariit'cd  at  Calais;  and  the  society  will 
contiune  sending  one  thousand  pain  n-wt^k  for  at  least  six  weeks  to 
come.  We  only  wUh  to  know  to  whose  care  they  onghl  to  be 
addressed.” 

Ttu)  French  natrints  in  the  field  Siriinst  the  invadlnf  rmssian  army 
were  very  Itadly  off  for  sltocs  and  clothes,  which  was  in  a tfooil  mea- 
snre  owiuj;  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  patriots  stayiu:;  at  home,  and  to 
the  r^^tariiy  and  remorseicniicss  of  their  cninmisearisU. 

i-  TnU  rcvidiitioo  of  the  loth  of  Aueust.  so  dear  to  the  disciples  of 
Dr.  I’rioe.  ronslnied  <d  tlie  altack  on  the  Tiineries.  the  tnaiwacre  uf  the 
Swiss  ;;uar(U,  and  the  fliirht  of  the  kioj;  and  royal  f«Qi)y  to  the  hall 
of  Uto  National  Convention,  whence  they  were  soou  transferred  as 
pruonen  to  tt>c  Temple,  Ac, 
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men  and  opponents  of  Charles  I.  by  comparing 
them  with  these  French  republicans  ; and  they 
emphatically  applauded  the  sacred  right  of  insur- 
rection, in  the  evident  hope  that  that  right  would 
be  soon  used  at  home.  “ This  right,”  said  they, 
“ acknowledged  in  tlicory  by  all  the  defenders  of 
liberty,  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  revolution 
which  we  cclchnite  (that  of  1688)  ; and  we  feel  a 
tender  jny  in  beholding  this  right  of  insurrection 
successfully  exercised  in  so  large  a country  aa  that  of 
the  French  repul»/ir.”  They  concluded  their  address 
with  hoping  that  the  Rights  of  Man  would  soon  be 
established  over  the  whole  earth,  and  the  charactera 
and  distinctions  of  tyrant  and  slave  be  known  only 
in  history.  These  things  were  not  done  in  a corner ; 
these  lights  were  not  hidden  under  bushels  ; they 
were  paraded  in  the  most  public  manner  and  in 
the  must  public  places ; they  were  blazed  forth  to 
the  world  in  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  in 
books,  tracts,  handbills,  placards ; for  every  one 
of  these  societies  held  their  own  doctrines  as  gos- 
pel truths,  and  every  one  of  them  was  burning  with 
the  hcrcc  zeal  of  proselytism,  and  ready  to  de- 
nounce every  man  that  differed  from  them  for  a 
scoundrel  or  a fool.  This  particular  society,  of 
which  Price,  the  friend  of  Priestley,  had  been  high 
priest  and  patriarch,  this  Revolution  Society  in 
London,  had  published  some  time  before  this, 
with  high  exultation  at  having  been  the  hrst  to 
avow  their  admiration  of  the  French  revolution, 
a big  book,  containing  a collection  of  thc[r  pro- 
ceedings and  correspondence,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  from  the  close  of  the  year  1189,  when 
Price  had  preached  his  sermon  in  the  Old  Jewry 
Chapel,  and  when  Earl  Stanhope  had  undertaken 
to  carry  the  congratulations  to  Paris,  down  to  tlic 
month  of  March,  1 19'J.  A dread  of  that  power 
which  “ keeps  the  wretch  in  order,”  and  a calcu- 
lation that  it  would  not  answer  their  purpose  to 
startle  Englishmen’s  minds  by  producing  at  once 
all  their  boldest  theories  or  aspirations,  induced 
these  Priceites  to  suppress  some  of  their  opinions 
and  many  of  the  jiapers  they  had  written  into 
foreign  parts ; but  (juite  enough  remained  in  the 
portions  they  had  the  courage  to  print  to  damn 
them  in  puldic  opinion,  and  their  book  too.  It 
appeared  from  the  volume  that  in  1790  it  was  re- 
ported and  boasted  at  the  anniversary  meeting  that 
this  society  had  lately  received  “ the  warmest  marks 
of  approbation  and  respect  ” from  the  Jacobin  clubs 
established  in  more  than  twenty  of  the  principnl 
cities  and  towns  in  F' ranee,  together  with  copies, 
for  theirown  instruction,  of  numerous  Jacobin  reso- 
lutions and  publications;  and  that  in  England 
they  had  been  very  successful  in  forming  branch 
societies  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  : that  at 
the  anniversary  of  1791  there  was  read  a long  list 
of  societies  in  France  and  England  with  which  the 
committee  of  this  Revolution  Society  in  London 
had  corresponded  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
year;  and  that  letters  from  the  French  Jacobin 
clubs,  hailing  the  members  of  the  Revolution  Society 
ns  friends  and  brothers  and  fellow-combatants  for 
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the  «overeignty  of  the  people,  &c.,  were  read  at  the 
laid  anniveriary  : that  these  Priceitca  had  declared 
over  and  over  again,  in  words  spoken  and  in  words 
written,  that  they  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  a 
sweeping  revolution,  like  the  “ late  glorious  and 
splendid  one  in  France,”  as  England  was  a prey 
to  an  arbitrary  king,  a servile  jteerage,  a corrupt 
House  of  Commons,  and  a rapacious  and  into- 
lerant clergy. 

The  established  clergy  of  England  were  among 
the  first  to  take  serious  alarm  at  these  political 
societies  and  publications,  and  to  express  either 
their  thankfulness  for  the  royal  proclamation  which 
was  intended  to  check  tlicm,  or  their  devotion  to 
the  established  form  of  government.  First  of  all, 
the  bishop,  dean  and  chapter,  archdeacon  and 
clergy  of  the  church  and  diocese  of  Worcester  sent 
up  an  address  to  his  majesty,  to  return  their  warmest 
thanks  for  his  late  wise  and  jtrovident  proclamation. 
The  bishop  and  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Llandaff 
folloncd  the  example,  and  other  clerical  bodies 
followed  them.  The  Llandaff  address,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Watson,  bishop  of  that  diocese, 
and  one  who  professed  extremely  liberal  opinions 
in  poUtics,  did  not  mention  the  proclamation,  but 
expressed  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  every  attempt 
to  subvert  the  constitution  in  church  and  state ; 
and  declared  that  the  improvements  which  the 
constitution  had  received,  in  the  judges  being 
rendered  more  independent,  in  the  mode  of  de- 
termining contested  elections,  in  the  repeal  of 
certain  penal  statutes  respecting  Protestant  and 
Catholic  dissenters,  in  the  laws  ascertaining  the 
rights  of  juries,  and  in  other  ways,  hatl  been  more 
numerous  and  important  during  his  majesty's 
reign  than  during  the  reigns  of  all  his  prede- 
cessors since  the  revolution  of  1088.  Towards 
the  cloac  of  the  year  clubs  and  associations  began 
to  be  formed,  with  the  avowed  ol^ct  of  counter- 
acting the  Revolution  Society,  the  Corresponding 
Society,  &c.  One  of  these  new  societies — “ The 
Association  for  preserving  Liberty  and  Property 
against  Republicans  and  Levellers ’’—held  their 
first  great  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern  on  the  20th  of  November,  and  agreed  to 
meet  at  that  place,  or  elsewhere,  every  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday.  They  also  came  to 
certain  resolutions  and  declarations,  which  they 
caused  to  be  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  to 
be  otherwise  circulated  very  extensively.  “ Con- 
sidering,” said  they,  “ the  danger  to  which  public 
peace  and  order  arc  exposed  by  the  circidating  of 
mischievous  opinions,  founded  upon  plausible  but 
false  reasoning;  and  that  this  circulation  is  princi- 
pally carried  on  by  the  industry  of  clubs  and 
societies  of  various  denominations  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  now  liecome 
the  duty  of  all  persons  who  wish  well  to  their 
native  country  to  endeavour,  in  their  several  neigh- 
bourhoods, to  prevent  the  sad  effects  of  such  mis- 
chievous industry ; and  that  it  would  greatly  tend 
to  promote  these  good  endeavours,  if  societies  were 
formed  in  differeut  parts  of  the  kingdom,  whose 

VUL.  III. 


object  should  be  to  support  the  laws,  to  suppress 
seditious  publications,  and  to  defend  our  persons 
and  property  agaiust  the  innovations  and  depre- 
dations that  seem  to  be  threatened  by  those  who 
maintain  the  mischievous  opinions  before  alluded 
to.  These  opinions  are  conveyed  in  the  terms  of 
The  Rights  of  Man — Lihtrly  and  Equality — No 
Kin^ — No  Parliament — and  others  of  the  like 
import ; all  of  them,  in  the  sense  imposed  on 
them,  ex]irening  sentiments  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  laws  of  this  land,  and  some  of  them  such  as 
are  inconsistent  with  the  well-being  of  society 
under  any  laws  or  government  whatsoever.  It  ap- 
pears b)  us,  the  tendency  of  these  opinions  is, 
that  we  are  voluntarily  to  surrender  everything  we 
now  possess— our  religion  and  our  laws,  our  civil 
government  and  civil  society ; and  that  we  arc  to 
trust  to  the  formation  of  something  new,  upon  the 
principles  of  equality,  and  under  the  auspices  of 
speculative  men,  who  have  conceived  ideas  of 
perfection  that  never  yet  were  known  in  the  world ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  missionaries  of  this  sect 
are  aiming  at  effecting  the  overthrow  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  government  and  society,  by  infusing 
into  the  minds  of  ignorant  men  causes  of  discon- 
tent adapted  to  their  various  stations ; some  of 
which  causes  are  wholly  imaginary,  and  the  rest 
are  such  as  inseparably  belong  to  civil  life ; have 
existed,  and  ever  will  exist,  under  all  forms  of 
government;  cannot  be  removed  by  any  change, 
and  wfill  be  aggravated  and  multiplied  a hundred- 
fold by  the  change  proposed.”  They  exposed  the 
fallacy  that  all  men  arc  bom  equal  and  must 
remain  so ; and  they  called  attention  to  the  facts, 
that  the  road  to  wealth  and  promotion  and  honours 
of  all  kinds,  in  the  state,  the  church,  the  law,  the 
army,  and  the  navy,  was,  and  had  been  for  many 
generations,  open,  in  England,  to  all  men,  without 
distinction  as  to  birth  and  family.*  They  demon- 
strated that,  if  a perfect  equality  could  be  established 
to-morrow,  there  would  be  inequality  the  day  after; 
that  the  French  people,  after  all  their  murders  and 
assassinations,  “ deliberately  planned  and  justified 
by  some  of  their  pretended  philosophers,  as  the 

• “ It  Ktiil  '*  fram  hiitorv'  an<I  frum  cA»crb«tiun, 

that  lh«>  inn|iiality  of  rank  »u<i  fouiim*,  la  tlii*  hoppy  fountn-.  i« 
more  the  result  of  ev>-ry  mao'»  own  cxertioua  than  uf  md)  contmlUoK 
iattituliun  of  the  fctatr.  Mea  Iwcome  ficat  who  h-ire  eivatly  Uiatio* 
giiUhed  themvUr*  by  the  applir«t»un  of  UlenI*.  natuml  or  acquired  ; 
tod  men  have  become  rich  wno  have  j»er*«ver«i  with  induvlry  la  the 
application  ^o  trod-'  and  comnien'**.  to  manufnrturo.  and  other  uarfut 
etnploymenta.  How  mauy  persona  ore  nosr  of  ;reot  rank  and  fortune 
who  were  born  without  either  I i|i>w  many  are  rich  metchAirU  atwl 
traderi  wrho  liriptn  their  fT*r«H*i  In  the  lowest  ctnployments  of  the  sbo^i 
and  ciMDlia<-houar  I lu  the  pro(re«a  iu  tbia  auvartrrment  they  hare 
all.  in  llieir  ctaliiins.  rontdlMited  their  aluire  toward  the  show  of  opu- 
lence. both  public  nml  private,  which  is  n »w  iieen  in  evi-rv  part  of  thia 
ialaad.  It  ia  by  tbeeffccU  of  thia  mdnstrv'  that  the  geaUemoa  la  cu* 
ahled  to  suppc4t  hia  r ink  and  autkm.  aou  the  loerchant  and  tradea- 
man  to  en|4oy  hia  clerka,  )ourDev’aao,  and  appfentire*.  Hence  cumea 
the  price  of  tl*e  fAnqer’a  corn,  and  the  wocet  of  aefroata  of  every 
descriiKiao,  Bv  this  huppy  inequality  >id<1  uependcoce  of  one  man 
upon  another,  employment  la  found  for  all  in  the  aeveral  vocaliona 
tu  which  they  have  been  eaUnl  by  deaii(n  or  aeeident,  'rhia  iuequa* 
lity  and  dependence  is  ao  Initoltely  dlveraiQad  in  tbIa  country,  Uiat 
there  ia  no  pUc«  upon  enrth  where  there  ore  oo  many  wnya  la  which 
a man.  hia  Ulrol  nod  ladnatry.  may  rmiae  hmaelr  oIiot*  hU 
equals  Thia  hoa  hitherto  been  thon|tht  a pre-enilnent  hawinme  that 
w-iaiiecnliartu  ouraelvea,  and  onght  to  be  ehertabed:  it  hoa  boon 
oaciibed  to  the  prolectinif  ioflueorw  which  property  hoa  alwayt  rn* 
JoTCil  under  equal  lawa;  and  it  bos  locreoaed  of  late  yonra  in  a von* 
derful  dene*  by  tlie  lu-o^rit)  which  woe  oiuaed,  aud  can  only  b« 
coatiuuctf,  IM  »amc  influrncc.** 
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means  to  attain  their  ends  of  reform’* — after  all  \ 
their  sufferings  and  atrocious  crimes,  “ which  it 
could  not  enter  into  the  gentle  heart  of  a Briton  to 
conceive” — after  all  their  pretences  and  boasts, 
had,  in  reality,  only  changed  their  masters  to 
groan  under  new  tyrannies,  to  be  subject  to  the 
lasli  and  knife  of  one  desperate  leader  after  the 
other.  They  said  with  perfect  trutli,  and  with 
facts  (at  the  end  of  1192,  open  to  the  whole  world) 
to  prove  all  they  said,  “ TJie  excesses  of  these 
ruffian  demagogues  have  no  bounds ; they  have 
already  sur])asscd  the  wildest  frenzies  of  fanati- 
cism, superstition,  and  enthusiasm ; plundering 
and  murdering  at  home,  and  propagating  their 
opinions  by  the  sword  in  foreign  countries;  im- 
posture, fallacy,  falsehood,  and  bloodshed!  their 
philosophy  is  the  idle  talk  of  school-boys,  and  their 
actions  arc  the  savage  ferociousness  of  wild  beasts. 
Such  are  the  new  lights  and  the  false  philosophy 
of  our  pretended  reformers,  and  such  the  effects 
they  have  produced  where  alone  they  have  unfor- 
tunately been  tried.”  After  recapitulating  the 
real  rights  of  man  as  they  understood  them,  and  as 
they  had  enjoyed  them,  they  concluded  with  these 
words  : — ” We  do,  as  private  men,  unconnected  with 
any  party  or  description  of  persons  at  home,  taking 
no  concern  in  the  struggle  at  this  moment  making 
abroad,  but  most  seriously  anxious  to  preserve  the 
true  liberty  and  unexampled  prosperity  w’e  happily 
enjoy  in  this  kingdom,  think  it  expedient  and  ne- 
cessary to  form  ourselves  into  an  association  for 
the  purpose  of  discouraging,  in  every  way  that  lies 
in  our  power,  the  progress  of  such  nefarious  de- 
signs as  are  meditated  by  the  wicked  and  senseless 

reformers  of  the  present  lime And  we 

recommend  to  all  those  who  arc  friends  to  the 
established  law*  and  constitution  to  form  them- 
selves, in  their  different  neighbourhoods,  into  simi- 
lar societies  for  promoting  the  same  laudable  pur- 
poses.” This  recommendation  was  not  given  in 
vain : associations  against  the  inroads  of  republi- 
cans and  levellers  were  formed  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  tlicy  included  individuals  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions — men  of  rank  and  fortune, 
and  men  that  had  neither — of  various  shades  of 
politics,  and  of  almost  every  religious  community 
except  the  Unitarians  and  one  or  two  other  tiny 
sects,  whose  numbers  would  scarcely  have  been 
discernible  in  a census  of  the  population.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  deny,  or  even  to  pass  over  in  silence, 
the  fact  that  these  counter-revolution  societies  be- 
came in  many  places  over  suspicious  and  over  zea- 
lous, intoIeroTit,  and  persecuting. 

If  England  was  crowded  with  emigrant  French 
priests  before  that  event,  it  was  doubly  crowded 
after  the  massacres  of  the  clergy  in  the  Abbaye, 
in  the  month  of  September.  Most  of  them  with- 
out money,  food,  or  raiment,  the  priests  tied  to  our 
shores,  and  threw  tliemselves  for  present  subsist- 
ence on  our  charity.  The  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
who  by  this  time  had  completely  recovered  from 
his  admiration  of  the  revolution,  writing  to  Dumont 
on  the  15th  of  September,  from  London,  says— 


[Book  II. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  walk  a hundred  yards  in  any 
pul>lic  street  hca‘,  in  tlic  middle  of  the  day,  without 
meeting  two  or  three  French  priests.  Who  would 
have  conceived  that,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  should  see,  in  the  most  civilized 
country  in  Europe,  all  the  horrors  of  |K>liucal  pro- 
scription and  religious  persecution  united?  ” * A 
vast  number  of  thc^e  refugees  found  support  in 
private  hospitality  and  sympatliy,  and  never  knew  a 
want;  others  became  teachers  of  their  language, 
and  gained  an  easy  and  respectable  livelihood  ; but 
others  remained  for  some  time  in  a deplorable 
condition.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  a great 
meeting  was  held  at  tlie  London  Tavern,  where 
tiieir  case  was  taken  into  consideration,  and  ex- 
tensive subscriptions  set  on  foot  for  their  relief. 

We  must  brietly  notice  a change  of  some  im|wrl- 
ance  which  took  place  in  our  cabinet.  Ever  since 
the  king's  malady  and  the  chancellor’s  double- 
dealing  ill  the  reLTncy  business,  there  had  been  no 
good  understanding  between  Thurlow  and  Pitt. 
On  some  occasions,  where  his  assistance  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  considered  necessary  by  the 
premier,  the  chancellor  had  sat  silent,  and  in  otlicr 
cases  lie  had  even  openly  opposed  measures  to 
which  Pitt  attached  the:  greatest  importance.  Nor 
did  Thurlow  in  private  society  restrain  his  irri- 
table temper  and  rough  tongue  in  speaking  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  c.\chequcr : he  spoke  of  him 
often  in  a tone  of  contempt  which  must  have  been 
exceedingly  irritating  to  one  who  was  probably 
about  the  proudest  man  in  England.  The  Mar- 
quess of  Stafford,  himself  a member  of  the  cabinet, 
who  had  been  intimately  acquainted  as  well  as  po- 
litically connected  with  the  lonl  chancellor  for 
many  years,  re|>eatcdly  remonstrated  with  him,  and 
lalxiurcd  to  bring  about  a reconciliation,  which 
seemed  so  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  present 
administration ; but  Thurlow  was  proud  and  obsti- 
nate, and  all  these  exertions  of  the  marquess  were 
thrown  away.  Thurlow's  imposing  manner  and 
solemn  and  wise  looks  (which  made  Fox  tax  his 
couhtenance  with  imposture,  and  say  it  proved 
him  dishonest,  since  no  man  could  /»'  so  wise  us 
he  his  indisputable  abilities  in  many 

]>art8  of  business,  and  the  force  of  habit,  wliich  was 
always  a potent  force  with  Gcoi^c  III.,  long  made 
him  cling  to  his  heavy-browed,  ill-humoured  chan- 
cellor, and  apparently  balance  at  times  whether  he 
should  keep  him  by  throwing  out  Pitt,  or  keep  Pitt 
by  tlirowing  out  Thurlow.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  at  lost  determined  to  leave  the  king  no 
other  alternative.  Early  in  the  session  Thurlow 
had  poured  out  in  the  Lords  a torrent  of  spleen 
and  censure  on  the  minister’s  bill  for  liquidating 
future  loans.  On  the  very  next  morning  Pitt  sub- 
mitted to  the  king  the  impossibility  of  his  remain- 
ing in  office  with  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  his  majesty’s  making  his 
choice  between  them  ; writing  at  the  same  time  to 
Tiiurlow',  to  tell  him  the  step  he  liad  taken,  and 
• I.lfr.  rdU«i  tn-  hii  Sooi. 

t Loril  Droufhain,  Statacnwo  oftbeTima  of  Uaprstlll.  First  Stria 
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his  conviction  that  his  majesty’s  service  could  not 
be  carried  on  to  advantage  while  they  both  re- 
mained in  their  present  situations.  When  thus 
pressed,  George  III.  presently  made  his  choice, 
and  acquainted  Thurlow  that  he  must  resign.  But 
as  a change  was  not  desirable  during  the  session, 
and  as  it  was  wished  he  should  terminate  some 
chancery  business,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
keep  the  seals  until  the  ]>rorogation  of  Parliament. 
Embittered  and  spiteful  at  the  triumph  “ of  the 
boy,”  Thurlow  set  his  tusks  into  the  New  Forest 
Inclosure  Bill,  which  Pilt  was  accused  of  pro- 
moting for  the  benefit  of  his  friend  George  Rose, 
and  gored  it  most  unmercifully.  On  the  very  day 
of  the  prorogation  Thurlow  gave  up  the  seals, 
which  were  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  com- 
missioners, Lord  Chief  Baron  Eyre,  Mr.  Justice 
Ashurst,  and  Mr.  Justice  Wilson.*  The  Titanic 
form  of  Thurlow  was  not  seen  again  near  the  helm 
of  the  state:  he  subsequently  joined  the  Whigs, 
only  to  serve  them  badly,  or  betray  them.  He 
cheered  the  long  interval  between  his  dismissal 
and  death,  as  b^t  he  could,  with  abusing  Pitt, 
and  criticising  the  chancery  decisions  of  Lord 
Loughborough  (the  Wedderbume  of  former  times), 
who  became  his  successor,  and  with  other  amuse- 
ments of  the  kind  suited  to  his  nature,  among 
which  was  included  a most  superabundant  quan- 
tify of  swearing  and  blasphemy.  His  was  indeed 
of  that  class  of  minds  to  whom  quiet  is  a hell.t 
On  the  5th  of  August  the  wardenship  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  worth  about  3000/.  a-year,  fell 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  for- 
merly Lord  North  and  prime  minister,  who  had 
only  succeeded  to  his  father’s  peerage  in  1790. 
The  king  immediately  offered  the  sinecure  to  Pitt 
in  a most  gracious  and  pressing  letter ; and,  as 
Pitt  was  then  at  Burton  Pynsent,  his  majesty  sent 
the  letter  to  Uundas,  telling  him  that  he  must 
forward  it,  with  a few  lines  of  his  own,  to  state 
that  he  (the  king)  would  not  admit  of  this  favour 
being  declined.  As  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer had  not  improved  in  the  art  of  managing  his 
domestic  finances,  as  his  salary  as  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  not  prevented  his  getting  and 
continuing  in  debt,  and  as  a full  from  office  (which 
might  happen  through  the  king’s  death  or  through 
other  accidents)  would  leave  him  poor  and  even 
miserably  embarrassed ; and,  as  the  royal  letter 
was  imperative,  Pitt  took  the  place  and  salary 
(which  are  always  for  life)  without  hesitation,  and 
hoped  his  conscientious  fiiend  Wilbcrforce  would 
think  he  was  right  in  so  doing. 

As  more  immediately  connected  with  our  own 
affairs  and  interests,  we  shall  now  rapidly  sketch 
the  historyi  of  the  war  in  India  which  began  in 
1790.1  Tippoo  Saib,  whom  our  opposition  in  par- 
liament had  taken  to  honour  and  applaud,  was  the 

• Rithop  Tnreline't  Life  of  PStl.— .<tnn.  Brgitt.  . 

t Tlmrlow  hnil  a vnliM,  a )>oor  foreijofr,  npun  i(hom  hf  inon*  espe- 
cially vented  hi*  Inimoiir.  One  day.  after  mniiry  other  oaths,  the 
ex-keeper  of  the  kioK’s  conscienen  ro«ri-d,  " I)— n vou,  vou  nircal;  I 
sri.h  veil  were  in  h— U ! “ “ 1 vish  I vast  " said  t'he  poor  fellow,  a* 
li«  stole  out  of  the  room  end  shat  the  door  on  bis  tyrant. 


cruel,  faithless,  ambitious  prince  that  we  have 
described  him.  Hyder  Aly,  though  a barbarian, 
had  several  of  the  qualities  of  a great  prince ; but 
there  appears  to  have  been  nothing  great  about 
Tippoo  except  the  pow'er  and  resources  which  his 
father  had  left  him.  After  the  peace  of  Mangalore, 
in  1784,  the  dominions  of  Mysore,  of  which  Tippoo 
remained  in  possession,  extended  over  a tract  of 
country  some  500  miles  in  length  by  350  in 
breadth:  it  was  nearly  all  an  elevated  table-land, 
intersected  everywhere  with  rivers,  and  cooling, 
fertilizing  streams;  the  climate  is,  for  India,  very 
temperate,  and  the  soil  as  fertile  as  almost  any 
part  of  the  great  peninsula.  It  swarmed  with 
population,  the  Mohammedans  being  almost  ns 
numerous  as  the  Hindus,  the  more  ancient  occu- 
pants of  the  soil.  Several  of  the  towns,  besides 
Seringapatam,  the  capital,  were  strongly  fortified ; 
and  the  region  abounds  in  places  of  great  natural 
strength,  affording  admirable  advantages  for  a de- 
fensive war.  Anticipating  and  providing  for  a 
grand  stnigglc,  Tippoo,  assisted  by  European  en- 
gineers, chieHy  French  and  Italians,  had  erected 
many  new  fortresses.  His  annual  revenue  was 
estimated  at  about  five  millions  sterling,  and  his 
father  had  left  him  a well- filled  treasury.  Be- 
sides European  engineers  and  artillery  officers, 
he  had  a considerable  number  of  Europeans  to 
train  and  discipline  his  native  troops : but  these 
fellows  were  chiefly  common  soldiers  that  had 
deserted  from  the  Company’s  service  to  escape  pu- 
nishment for  crimes  committed ; and,  as  Tippoo 
was  a bigoted  Mussulman,  and  fond  of  religious 
conversion,  forced  or  spontaneous,  they  had  all 
become,  renegadoes.  He  had  clothed  part  of  his 
regulars  in  uniform  resembling  that  of  the  sepoys  in 
the  Englisli  service,  and  had  armed  them  with 
French  muskets.  Their  discipline,  however,  was 
very  far  from  perfect,  and  their  whole  number 
inconsiderable,  not  exceeding  three  or  four  thou- 
sand. The  rest  of  his  infantry  was  a mere  rabble, 
armed  with  old  muskets,  matchlocks,  pikes,  and 
scymetars.  But  his  principal  force  was  his  ca- 
valry— that  Mysorean  cavalry  which  had  repeat- 
edly rushed  through  the  Ghauts  like  mountain- 
torrents,  and  swept  the  whole  of  the  low  country  of 
the  Carnatic.  Yet  the  elite  of  this  force,  the 
Circar,  or  stable-horse,  who  were  uniformly  clothed 
and  equipped,  did  not  exceed  6000 ; all  the  rest 
being  irregulars,  who  found  their  own  horses  and 
arms,  and  who  did  no  military  duty,  except  when 
called  into  the  field  on  some  emergency,  or  to  make 
some  plundering  incursion  into  the  territories  of 
their  neighbours.  These  fellows,  however,  were 
bold  and  clever  riders ; and  the  rapidity  of  their 
movements  often  made  up  for  their  deficiency  in 
other  points.  His  artillery  was  more  than  re- 
spectable, the  French  having  furnished  him  with 
guns  of  all  calibres,  many  of  which,  being  larger 
and  longer  than  any  of  the  guns  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
gave  him  a considerable  advantage  over  the  English 
in  this  war.  He  boasted  that,  in  artillery  practice, 
he  had  leR  his  masters,  the  Nazarenes,  far  behind 
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him ; “ Bithough,  like  the  aalamander,  they  passed 
their  lives  in  fire.”  His  heavier  pieces  were  all 
drawn  by  elephants;  and,  besides  four  Imndred 
trained  elephants,  the  best  that  could  be  procured  in 
I ndia,  he  had  an  immense  train  of  the  finest  bullocks. 
According  to  a British  officer  engaged,  a hundred 
pieces  of  ordnance  were  frequently  moved,  during 
these  campaigns,  with  a rapidity  not  easily  to  be 
conceived,  and  ffir  superior  to  the  best  speed  the 
English  artillery  could  make;  and  the  velocity 
with  which  his  large  bodies  of  cavalry  changed 
their  situations,  and  the  general  rapidity  with 
which  his  whole  movements  were  executed,  gave 
him  another  great  advantage.  When  tlie  war  was 
carried  into  his  own  dominions,  his  irregulars,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  rely  only  upon  plunder 
for  their  support  and  reward,  were  engaged  by 
what  Tippoo  called  regular  pay : but  he  only  en- 
gaged them  by  the  month  or  moon ; and  Tippoo 
lengthened  months  or  moons  beyond  their  natural 
duration  to  save  his  pocket.  “ Thirty,  forty,  and 
even  fifty  days,”  says  Major  Taylor,  “ constitute 
their  duration ; and  the  stiite  of  his  treasury,  or 
his  own  whim,  regulates  the  calendar.”  But  in 
matters  where  the  advantage  is  less  evident  'i'ippoo 
indulged  his  whims  to  excess.  He  was  a reformer 
or  innovator  of  the  most  persevering  kind,  chang- 
ing all  old  things,  and  liking  nothing  but  what  was 
new  and  of  his  own  creation.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
soul  of  a French  democrat  had  been  transfused 
into  this  Indian  despot.  He  changed  the  dates  of 
the  ancient  Mohammedan  festivals;  he  changed 
the  name  of  everything  in  government,  law',  and 
military  tactics ; he  gave  new  names  to  the  days 
and  months,  to  weights,  measures,  coins,  forts, 
towns,  offices  civil  and  military;  in  short,  to  all 
things  and  persons,  exhibiting  a singular  coinci- 
dence 'at  nearly  one  and  tlie  same  time,  and  in 
distant  and  unconnected  quarters  of  the  globe,  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  unbridled  democracy  and 
uncontrolled  despotism.”*  He  created  a fleet, 
which  never  existed  except  upon  paper,  and  made 
admirals,  who  had  never  seen  the  sea.  He  drew 
up  a commercial  code,  and  considered  himself  the 
chief  and  best  merchant  in  his  dominions.  He 
drew  up  a civil  and  criminal  code,  which  is  said  to 
have  b^n  the  maddest  and  the  worst  ever  devised 
by  man.  In  the  criminal  part,  ‘‘  he  combined  the 
terrors  of  death  with  cold-blooded  irony,  filthy 
ridicule  with  obscene  mutilation,  the  pran^  of  a 
monkey  with  the  abominations  of  a monster.”f 
And  whatever  the  Tiger  once  did,  he  would  never 
allow  to  be  altered.  Abbd  Sieyes  himself  was  not  a 
greater  formalist,  or  more  given  to  rule  and  line 
work.  Tippoo  had  a rigid  method  in  all  his  mad- 
ness, and  he  made  laws  and  regulations  for  almost 
everything,  however  trifling.  Besides  keeping  in 
pay  a corjM  of  authors  to  record  his  wonderful 
exploits,  he  was  an  author  himself,  and  so  busy  a 
one  that  the  pen  was  for  ever  in  his  hand.  His 
capricious  but  fierce  persecutions  of  the  Hindus, 
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and  his  forcible  conversions  of  some  of  them  to 
Mohammedanism,  made  him  odious  to  all  that 
people;  and  his  changes  and  innovations  almost 
alienated  his  Mohammedan  subjects,  who  loved 
change  as  little  as  the  Hindus.  It  certainly  could 
not  have  been  from  the  people  of  Mysore  or  the 
Malabar  coast  that  Francis  and  other  opposition 
members  drew  the  materials  for  the  favourable  cha- 
racter they  made  up  for  this  Indian  Sultan. 

By  the  end  of  IIOO,  or  early  in  1791,  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore,  the  close  ally  of  the  Company,  was 
re-established  in  his  dominions,  and  Tippoo  was 
dispossessed  of  nearly  all  the  dominion  he  had 
aequired  on  the  Malabar  coast.  In  the  month  of 
February,  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  Governor-General, 
who  had  taken  the  command  of  the  army  upon 
himself,  laid  siege  to  Bangalore,  and  took  that 
important  place  by  storm.  His  lordship  then  re- 
solved to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Mysore,  and 
to  dictate  his  own  terms  of  peace  at  the  capital. 
He  began  his  march  in  the  first  days  of  May.  The 
native  troops,  as  .well  as  the  British  troops  with 
him,  burned  with  impatience  to  take  their  revenge 
fur  the  atrocious  and  brutal  degradation  Tippoo 
had  put  upon  their  brothers  in  arms  during  the 
last  war,  and  even  alter  the  conclusion  of  it.  The 
news  of  the  fall  of  Bangalore  and  of  the  rapid 
advance  of  Cornwallis  filled  the  mind  of  the 
tyrant  with  alarm,  and  induced  him  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  removing  from  his  capital  his 
women  and  treasure.  To  gratify  his  taste  and  his 
vanity,  the  walls  of  the  houses  in  the  principal 
streets  of  Scringapalam  liad  been  ornamented  with 
rude  paintings  caricaturing  the  English.  In  one 
place  there  was  a tiger  seizing  a trembling  English- 
man ; in  another  there  was  a Mysorean  horseman 
rivalling  the  feats  of  Antar,  and  cutting  OS'  two  or 
three  English  heads  at  a blow ; and  in  other  places 
there  were  Englishmen  put  into  positions  and  sub- 
jected to  treatment  which  will  not  bear  description. 
“ The  anticipation,"  says  Colonel  Wilks,  “ must 
have  been  acute  which  suggested  the  obliteration 
of  all  these  favoured  triumphs,  and  a positive  order 
for  carefully  whitewashing  the  whole  of  the  walls. 
The  removal  of  these  foolish  indications  of  hostility 
and  contempt  was  a conclusive  testimony  of  his 
considering  the  capture  of  the  place  highly  pro- 
bable ; but  conscience  suggested  more  serious  ter- 
rors in  the  mass  of  living  evidence,  at  Seringapatam 
and  elsewhere,  of  his  detention  of  prisoners  in 
direct  violation  of  tlie  treiity  of  1781.  Of  the 
English  lioys  cduciited  .vs  singers  and  dancers* 
twenty  still  remained ; n secret  order  was  dis- 
patched for  the  murder  of  these  unhappy  youths  as 
the  first  victims,  and  then  the  other  prisoners  of 
the  preccdmi;  war  were  gradually  and  secretly  put 
to  death.  It  was  difficult  to  ohuin  precise  in- 
formation regarding  details  in  which  no  individual 
would  acknowledge  instrumentality,  or  even  ascribe 
it  to  another : the  bodies  were  earned  out  at  the 
first  opening  of  the  gates,  by  the  common  scaven- 
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gers,  to  places  of  distant  sepulture,  and  the  assas- 
sinations were  supposed  to  have  been  perpetrated 
by  Abyssinian  slaves,  by  the  well-understood  prac- 
tice of  a sudden  and  violent  twist  to  dislocate  the 
vertebra;  of  the  neck.  The  orders  to  the  outposts 
were  executed  according  to  local  circumstances, 
and  the  English  army  had  afterwards  direct  evi- 
dence, even  to  exhumation,  of  murders  so  com- 
mitted. . . . The  horrible  butcheries  of  this  period 
exemplified  the  natural  connexion  between  cruelty 
and  fear.”  Tippoo,  however,  took  up  a strong 
position  on  the  main  road,  some  miles  in  advance 
of  his  capital,  behind  the  deep  river  Cavery,  and 
seemed  resolved  to  await  there  the  attack  of  the 
English.  The  march  of  Cornwallis,  and  of  Ge- 
neral Abercrombie,  who  moved  in  a different  line, 
was  excessively  laborious.  They  had  to  make  the 
roads  by  which  they  were  to  advance ; and  for  fifty 
miles  and  more  Abercrombie’s  route  was  across 
steep  mountains,  where  the  battering  trains,  pro- 
visions, and  stores  were  moved  with  the  greatest 
difficulty — “ every  separate  gun  being  hoisted  over 
a succession  of  ascents  by  ropes  and  tackle.”  They 
also  suffered  severely  through  a want  of  forage, 
Tippoo  having  carefully  destroyed  all  he  could; 
and,  in  the  latter  part  of  their  march,  the  periodic 
rains,  and  bad  food,  and  long  fatigue  brought  on 
sickness  and  disease.  To  complete  their  wretch- 
edness the  small-pox  broke  out  among  the  troops. 
Our  Mahratta  allies,  who  had  solemnly  engaged  to 
co-operate  with  a great  army  of  horse,  came  not  at 
the  time  of  their  appointment,  and  most  men 


doubted  whether  they  would  come  at  all,  or,  if  they 
came,  whether  they  were  not  as  likely  to  join  the 
Mysoreans  as  the  English.  Lord  Cornwallis,  how- 
ever, arrived  at  Arikera,  on  the  Cavery,  and  about 
nine  miles  from  Scringapatam,  on  the  13th  of 
May;  and,  crossing  the  river  with  difficulty,  for  it 
was  swollen  by  the  rains,  he  attacked  Tippoo,  who 
had  steadily  waited  his  coming  in  a very  advan- 
tageous position,  on  the  15ih,  before  General  Aber- 
crombie could  join  him  or  get  near  enough  to  co- 
operate with  efficacy.  The  Mysoreans  plied  their 
artillery  with  great  spirit,  and  preserved  a very 
imposing  countenance  until  the  British  bayonets 
were  near  their  breasts,  when  they  broke  and  fled. 
They  were  driven  from  rock  to  rock,  and  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  and  were  at  last  obliged  to 
seek  shelter  under  the  guns  of  their  capital.  The 
setting  sun  displayed  a glorious  view  to  the  victors 
as  they  halted  on  a ridge  of  the  hills.  Right  be- 
fore them  rose  Seringapatam,  the  proud  capital  of 
Mysore,  in  all  the  grandeur  of  Eastern  magnifi- 
cence, adorned  with  mosques,  minarets,  pagodas, 
and  other  buildings,  defended  by  immense  fortifi- 
cations, and  skirted  by  superb  gardens ; the  rapid 
Cavery  winding  round  its  walls,  which  seemed 
everywhere  lined  with  forts,  and  filled  with  crowds 
of  the  routed  army.  The  road  was  open,  the  prize 
seemed  within  their  reach ; but  in  the  very  hour 
of  victory  the  English  found  it  necessary  to  retreat. 
The  force  actually  with  CJornwallis,  though  strong 
enough  to  beat  Tippoo’s  army  in  the  field,  was  not 
strong  enough  to  invest  a place  like  Seringapatam ; 
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and  they  had  with  them  neither  provisioni  nor 
stores  enough  for  a lung  siege.  Moreover  the 
camp  was  half  filled  with  sick,  and  the  pitiless 
rains  continued  to  fall  in  torrents.  Cornw'allis 
sent  orders  to  Abercrombie,  who  had  reached 
Periapalam,  about  three  marches  from  Seringapa* 
tarn,  to  retire  towards  the  coast;  and,  after  re* 
maining  some  days  on  the  Cavery,  near  the  Kcne 
of  his  victory,  to  cover  Abercrombie's  retreat, 
Cumwallie  burst  the  greater  part  of  his  battering 
guns,  and  began  his  mortifying  retreat  also  on  the 
20th  of  May.  Towards  the  end  of  his  first  day’s 
march  Cornwallis  was  startled  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a body  of  horse  that  rode  right  in  on 
his  baggage  fiank  ; but,  instead  of  being  enemies, 
they  proved  to  be  the  advance  of  the  long-expected 
Mahratta  army ; and  they  gave  intelligence  that 
the  main  body  of  that  army,  counted  at  more  than 
20,000  horse,  under  the  command  of  Purseram 
Bhow,  a celebrated  Mahratta  warrior,  and  Hurry 
Punt,  a bralimin  of  the  highest  rank,  who  was  also 
charged  to  act  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
whole  Mahratta  league,  was  not  far  distant.  Corn- 
wallis halted  for  a day  or  two,  and  was  joined  by 
the  two  great  chiefs ; but  the  swelling  of  the  rivers, 
the  sickly  state  of  his  own  men,  and  now  the  want 
of  his  battering  train,  forbade  all  thoughts  of  be- 
sieging Tippoo  in  his  capital  that  year;  and  he 
continued  his  retreat  to  Bangalore,  there  to  pre- 
pare better  means  for  another  campaign.  Tippoo 
now  boasted  that  he  had  obtained  the  greatest  of 
victories;  nevertheless  he  immediately  renewed 
some  overtures  for  peace;  but  Lord  Cornwallis 
demanded  the  same  ample  reparation  to  the  Com- 
pany and  their  allies  which  he  had  demanded  at 
the  b^inning,  and  the  negotiation  fell  to  the 
ground.  During  the  following  autumn  immense 
preparations  were  made  for  renewing  the  war  in 
the  centre  of  Mysore.  A fresh  battering  train,  one 
hundred  elephants  from  Bengal,  an  immense  num- 
ber of  bullocks,  stores,  and  abundant  provisions  of 
every  kind  were  collected  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  Company  had  sent  out  500,000/.  in  specie; 
and  the  English  government  had  sent  out  rein- 
forcements to  the  king’s  regiments  in  India,  to- 
gether with  some  fresh  detachments  of  the  royal 
artillery.  The  Mahrattas  were  steady  and  active 
in  their  co-operation,  and  rendered  important  ser- 
vices with  their  light,  rapid  cavalry.  The  passes 
which  lead  from  Mysore  into  the  Carnatic,  through 
which  Tippoo  and  his  father  had  been  accustomed 
to  descend,  and  through  which  Cornwallis  was  to 
receive  supplies  and  reinforcements,  were  now 
cleared,  and  several  strong  forts  which  Tippoo  had 
erected  in  them  were  taken  by  storm,  (^)ssoor, 
though  a very  strong  place,  was  carried  with  little 
ddficultr ; nor  was  there  much  fighting  or  delay 
at  Rajaheottah,  although  it  consisted  of  two  forts, 
the  one  at  the  bottom,  the  other  at  the  top,  of  a 
high  and  rugged  rock.  The  rest  of  the  forts  which 
defended  this  pass — the  Policade  pass — surren- 
dered upon  summons ; and  this  direct  road  from 
Madras  was  opened  to  an  immense  convoy  which 
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presently  came  tlnough  it,  headed  by  elephants 
loaded  with  treasure,  marching  two  abreast,  with 
the  British  standard  displayed.  Some  hill  forts, 
which  interrupted  Cornwallis's  cummunicaiiuii 
with  the  army  uf  his  other  ally,  the  Nizam  of  the^ 
Deccan,  were  also  reduced,  none  of  them  making 
a manful  resistance  except  Nundydroog,  which 
w'as  built  ou  tlic  top  of  a mountain  1700  feet  high, 
and  apparently  inaccessible  to  amllery.  Here 
General  Medows  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
Guns  were  drawn  up  the  steeps,  breaches  were 
made  in  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  orders  were 
given  to  storm.  Some  one  cried  out,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  troops,  that  there  was  a mine  near  tlie 
breach.  “ If  there  is  a mine,”  said  Medows,  “it 
is  a mine  of  gold.”  The  troops,  headed  by  the 
fiank  companies  of  the  36th  and  71st  regiments, 
rushed  to  the  assault,  entered  the  breach,  and 
made  the  place  their  own.  In  another  direction, 
in  tlic  mountainous,  wooded  country  that  lies  be- 
tween Bangalore  and  Seringapatam,  Savendroog, 
a place  of  extraordinary  strcngtli,  was  captured  m 
the  same  manner,  the  bands  playing  “ Britons, 
strike  home,”  as  the  storming  parties  advanced  to 
the  breach.  Ootradroog,  another  fortress  of  the 
same  kind  and  in  the  sumc  district,  was  also  car- 
ried by  storm ; and  before  the  end  of  December 
all  the  lines  of  communication  for  Cornwallis’s 
ultimate  operations  were  opened  and  rendered  per- 
fectly secure.  Tippoo  had  sent  a considerable 
army  to  keep  open  his  communications  with  the 
rich  provinces  of  Bcdnorc  and  Mangalore,  the  only 
])art  of  his  dominions  which  had  escaped  the  ra- 
vages of  war;  but  his  Mysoreans  retreated  on  the 
approach  of  a division  of  the  Mahratta  army,  and 
threw  themselves  into  a thick  forest,  where,  be- 
sides other  natural  defences,  they  were  protected 
by  the  river  Toom  and  some  deep  ravines.  They 
were  soon,  however,  attacked,  defeated,  and  driven 
out  of  the  forest,  by  Captain  Little,  with  750  men 
and  two  guns.  General  Abercrombie,  who,  since 
the  retreat  from  the  upper  country,  had  occupied 
cantonments  at  and  round  about  Tellichcrry,  be 
gan  to  move  again  towards  Seringapatam  early  in 
Deceml>er,  but  he  was  obliged  to  halt  at  the  top 
of  the  Ghauts,  as  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  busily 
engaged  in  plundering,  could  not  be  got  together 
to  accompany  him.  Early  in  January  (1792) 
Lord  Comw'^lis  united  his  main  army  under 
Ootradroog,  where  he  was  kept  waiting  more  than 
a fortnight  by  the  tardy  Nizam,  who  was  to  join 
him  with  his  army  from  Hyderabad.  At  lust 
the  Indian  potentate  arrived;  and  at  the  end 
of  January  the  combined  forcea  pressed  forward 
for  Seringapatam,  while  Abercrumby  was  ad- 
vancing to  the  same  point  by  a different  route. 
On  the  5lh  of  February  Cornwallis  once  more  got 
sight  of  Tippoo’s  capital,  and  saw'  that  the  My- 
sorean array  was  encamped  under  its  walls.  He 
encamped  himself  at  about  the  distance  of  six 
miles  from  Seringapatam.  That  capital  is  situated 
on  an  island  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Ca- 
very ; the  island  being  from  three  to  four  miles  in 
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len^h,  and  the  fortresa  standing  on  the  vestcrn 
angle  of  it.  The  eastern  part  of  the  island  was 
fortified  by  redoubts  and  batteries  connected  by 
strong  intrenchments  with  a deep  ditch.  On  the 
bank  of  the  river,  where  Tippoo  lay  encamped, 
there  was  another  line  of  works,  and  no  fewer  than 
sis  large  redoubts.  This  brst  line  was  defended 
by  100  pieces  of  artillery,  while  the  second  line, 
or  the  island,  its  fortress,  &c.,  was  defended  by 
300  pieces  of  artillery.  Tippoo’s  army,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  amounted  to  5000  horse  and 
40,000  foot.  The  sultan’s  hope  was  that  he 
should  be  able  to  protract  the  siege  till  the  want  of 
provisions  and  the  return  of  the  season  of  rains 
should  force  his  enemies  to  retreat.  But  the 
British  did  not  come  to  loiter.  In  the  night  of  the 
6th  of  February  Cornwallis  led  them  in  three 
columns  right  into  Tippoo’s  camp ; and  they  took 
several  of  his  redoubts  on  the  river  bank  before 
the  Mysoreans  well  knew  that  they  were  coming. 
Colonel  Kno.v,  with  one  party,  even  penetrated  to 
the  island,  and  drove  the  Mysoreans  out  of  some 
of  their  works  there  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
When  morning  dawned,  Tippoo,  assisted  by  some 
Frenchmen  who  advised  some  skilful  manceuvres, 
endeavoured  to  envelope  and  bear  down  by  weight 
of  artillery  and  force  of  numbers  one  of  the  three 
columns  of  the  British ; but  he  failed  in  the 
attempt ; and  detachment  after  detachment  rushed 
across  the  Cavery,  and  got  footing  on  the  island. 
Tipi>oo  fled  across  the  river,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  great  fortress  : many  of  his  men  imme- 
diately deserted ; and  10,000  men,  whom  he  had 
forcibly  dragged  from  Coorg,  the  country  his 
father  had  conquered,  ran  away  in  a body  towards 
their  native  woods.  The  Mysoreans,  who  remained 
within  the  first  line  on  the  river  bank,  attempted 
to  recover  the  redoubts  which  the  British  had 
taken ; but  they  were  repulsed  with  terrible  loss. 
One  of  these  redoubts,  called  the  sultan’s  redoubt, 
was  held  by  only  100  Europeans  and  50  sepoys, 
who  repulsed  thousands  after  thousands.  VVheu 
the  fighting  on  the  river  bank  was  over,  and  when 
Tippoo's  people  were  all  retiring  to  the  island  or 
to  the  bank  of  the  river  beyond  it,  50  of  the 
brave  defenders  of  the  sultan’s  redoubt  were  eitlicr 
killed  or  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  so  exhausted 
by  fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst,  having  no  provisions 
with  them,  nor  so  much  as  a drop  of  water,  that 
they  could  scarcely  stand  or  hold  their  muskets. 
The  loss  of  the  English  during  the  whole  of  this 
day’s  hard  fighting  amounted  to  535  in  kilted, 
wounded,  and  missing ; the  loss  of  Tippoo  in  slain 
alone  was  estimated  at  4000.  By  the  morning  of 
the  8th  Abercrombie  had  completely  established 
his  army  on  the  island,  and  Tippoo  had  shut  up 
his  witlun  the  works  of  the  fortress,  except  the 
cavalry  and  the  baggage,  which  he  had  sent  across 
the  other  branch  of  the  Cavery.  Cornwallis  made 
immediate  preparations  for  the  siege;  and  three 
European  regiments,  seven  battalions  of  sepoys, 
and  some  artillery  at  once  girded  the  place,  pre- 
venting ingress  or  egress.  On  the  evening  of  that 


day  Tippoo  sent  for  two  English  officers,  whom 
be  had  kept  as  prisoners  in  spite  of  a capitulation, 
and  gave  them  presents  and  letters  to  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, assuring  them  that  he  had  always  been 
anxious  to  live  at  peace  with  the  English.  At 
day-break  on  the  luth  a desperate  attempt  was 
made  by  some  of  the  Mysorean  cavalry,  who  had 
crossed  the  river  in  the  dark,  to  cut  off  Lord 
Cornwallis  in  his  camp ; but  the  only  effect  really 
produced  was  an  increase  of  zeal  and  anmiosity 
on  the  part  of  the  British  soldiers  and  sepoys,  who 
were  all  greatly  attached  to  their  truly  noble  com- 
mander. On  the  16th  General  Abercrombie,  who 
had  crossed  the  Cavery  at  Eratore,  joined  Corn- 
wallis before  Seringapatam  with  about  2000  Euro- 
peans and  4000  sepoys.  As  the  Mahrattas  had 
after  all  lagged  behind,  Abercrombie  had  been 
exposed  on  his  march  to  several  sharp  attacks 
from  the  Mysorean  cavalry.  By  the  21st  the 
close  investment  of  the  fortress  was  well  ad- 
vanced ; the  first  parallel,  with  a large  redoubt  in 
the  rear,  was  finished,  and  the  line  was  marked 
out  for  the  second  parallel.  On  the  22nd  there 
was  some  smart  fighting  before  the  English  could 
gain  possession  of  a grove  within  reach  of  the 
guns  of  the  fortress ; but  by  the  23rd  the  second 
parallel  was  finiaherl,  and  breaching  batteries  were 
begun  and  furnaces  prepared  for  heating  shot. 
In  a few  days  more  the  walls  must  have  been 
breached  by  the  fire  of  fifty  heavy  guns,  and  the 
lace  must  have  been  made  untenable  by  the  red- 
ot shot  whieh  would  have  set  in  flames  the 
wooden  edifices  with  which  the  interior  of  the 
fort  was  crowded.  General  Medows  had  under- 
taken to  head  the  storming  party,  and  the  men 
were  eager  fur  that  eluse  conflict.  But,  although 
he  had  not  suspended  operations  for  a minute, 
Cornwallis  had  listened  to  the  overtures  sent  to 
him  by  the  two  released  officers,  and  had  admitted 
some  of  Tippoo’s  people  to  close  conference. 
These  conferences,  held  in  the  English  camp, 
were  prolongeil  from  the  15th  till  the  21st,  and 
ended  then  without  any  agreement,  for,  though 
reduced  to  despair,  the  .Vlysorean  sultan  could  nut 
reconcile  himself  to  the  hard  conditions  proposed. 
But  on  the  24th  he  yielded  to  his  fate,  and  Corn- 
wallis ordered  his  troops  in  the  trenches  to  cense 
working  and  to  desist  from  hostilities.  So  inflamed 
were  the  soldiery  against  the  sultan,  and  so  high 
their  hopes  about  prize-money  if  the  place  should 
be  taken  by  storm,  that  it  was  found  difficult  to 
restrain  them  from  continuing  their  works.  In 
general  orders  issued  to  them,  their  general  said 
that  he  thought  it  almost  unnecessary  to  remind 
them  that  moderation  in  success  was  no  less  ex- 
pected from  brave  men  than  gallantry  in  action ; 
and  that  he  trusted  they  would  not  only  be  in- 
capable of  committing  violence  in  any  intercourse 
that  might  take  place  between  them  and  Tippoo’s 
troops,  but  that  they  would  even  abstain  from 
making  use  of  any  kind  of  insulting  expression 
towards  an  enemy  now  subdued  and  humbled. 
The  troops,  though  fired  upon  by  the  Mysoreans 
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both  by  musketry  and  artillery  after  they  had  sus- 
pended their  works  and  their  own  6re,  were  dutiful 
to  the  injunctions  of  Lord  Cornwallis;  but,  if 
Tippoo  had  not  whitewashed  his  walls,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  their  admirable  discipline  and  their 
devotedness  to  their  general  would  not  have  pre- 
vented some  acts  of  violence.  The  treaty  which 
Tippoo  was  thus  forced  to  accept  contained  the 
following  articles: — 1.  That  he  should  cede  one- 
half  of  his  territories  to  the  allies ; 2.  That  he 
should  pay  three  crores  and  thirty  lacs  of  rupees ; 
3.  That  be  should  unequivocally  restore  all  the 
prisoners  who  had  been  taken  by  the  Mysoreans 
from  the  time  of  Hyder;  4.  That  he  should  de- 
liver up  as  hostages  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  treaty  two  of  his  three  eldest  sons.  In  con- 
formity with  these  terms  Tippoo  began  to  send 
the  treasure  out  of  the  fort  to  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers ; and  on  the  26th  the  young  princes, 
one  of  whom  was  about  ten  and  the  other  eight 
years  old,  were  conducted  to  the  camp  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony.  They  were  each  mounted 
on  an  elephant  richly  caparisoned,  and  seated  in  a 
silver  houdah.  They  were  dressed  in  long  white 
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muslin  gowms  and  red  turbans ; they  wore  several 
rows  of  large  pearls  round  their  necks,  from  which 
was  suspended  an  ornament  consisting  of  a ruby 
and  an  emerald  of  considerable  size,  surrounded 
with  large  brilliants,  and  in  their  turbans  each 
had  a sprig  of  rich  pearls.  They  were  attended 
by  their  father’s  vakeels,  mounted  also  on  ele- 
phants. The  procession  was  o))ened  by  hircarrahs, 
or  messengers  riding  on  camels,  and  seven  stan- 
dard-bearers carrying  small  green  flags;  and  it 
was  closed  by  100  spearmen,  whose  spears  were 
all  inlaid  with  silver.  Some  of  Tippoo’s  sepoys 
and  a party  of  horse  followed  at  a short  distance. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  attended  by  his  staff  and  the 
principal  officers  of  his  army,  received  the  princes 
as  they  dismounted  from  Uieir  elephants,  at  the 
door  of  his  great  tent ; embraced  them;  led  them 
in,  one  in  each  hand,  and  treated  them,  as  it  was 
his  nature  to  do  all  men,  with  great  politeness, 
attention,  and  tenderness.  He  seated  them,  one 
on  each  side  of  himself ; and  then  the  sultan’s 
head  vakeel  said — “ These  Children  were  tliis 
morning  the  suns  of  the  sultan,  my  master ; they 
must  now  look  up  to  your  lordship  as  a father !” 
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Cornwallis  assured  the  vakeels  and  the  princes 
themselves  that  they  should  not  feel  the  loss  of 
a father’s  care.  He  gave  each  of  the  boys  a gold 
watch,  with  which  they  were  greatly  delighted. 
The  next  day  his  lordship  paid  them  a visit  at  the 
splendid  tents  which  had  been  set  apart  for  them. 
They  came  out  to  meet  him  with  smiling  faces ; 
and  his  lordship  again  embraced  them,  and  led 
them  by  the  hand  into  the  tent.  There  each  of 


the  princes  presented  him  with  a fine  Persian 
sword,  and  he  gave  them  in  return  some  beautiful 
English  fire*arms.  On  tlic  morning  of  the  28th 
Tippoo  fired  a royal  salute  from  the  fort  to  an- 
nounce his  satisfaction  at  the  kind  and  honourable 
reception  given  to  his  sons.  Sir  John  Kennaway, 
who  was  appointed  to  conclude  the  definitive 
treaty,  encountered  much  slowness  and  many  diffi- 
culties on  the  part  of  Tippoo’s  vakeels.  The 
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sultan  particularly  objected  to  restoring  to  the 
Rajah  of  Coorg  his  dominions,  and  expressed  as- 
tonishment and  indignation  at  the  imperative  de- 
maud. But  as  the  rajah  had  risen  in  arms,  and 
had  very  materially  assisted  the  English  and  their 
allies.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  determined  not  to 
abandon  him.  There  had  been  but  too  much  of 
this  work  at  the  peace  of  Mangalore.  Tippoo  in- 
structed his  vakeels  to  tell  the  English  negotiator 
that  he  had  refused  to  see  them  or  to  deliberate 
on  that  point.  At  the  same  time  it  was  discovered 
that  he  was  diligently  repairing  the  damages 
which  the  fortress  had  sustained,  and  strengthening 
its  works.  Cornwallis  then  issued  orders— orders 
most  welcome  to  the  troops — for  recommencing 
the  siege,  informing  the  young  princes  that  he 
must  send  them  to  Madras,  while  he  disarmed 
t heir  guard,  and  treated  them  as  prisouers  of  war. 
The  next  morning  the  princes  were  actually  made 
to  begin  their  march  to  Bangalore.  This  brought 
Tippoo  to  his  senses;  his  vakeels  assured  Sir  John 
Kennaway  that  he  would  agree  to  all  that  had  been 
demanded  from  him.  Cornwallis  agreed  to  sus- 
pend operations  for  one  day,  and  recalled  Tippoo’s 
sons,  who  on  the  19th  of  March  presented  the 
ilefiiiitive  treaty,  signed  by  their  father,  to  Lord 
Cornwallis.  By  this  treaty  the  English  obtained 
all  the  dominions  of  Tippoo  on  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar, a district  surrounding  Oindcgul,  and  some 
territory  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  Carnatic, 
including  the  Baramahl  and  the  lower  Ghauts  ; 
the  Mabrattas  (for  all  the  three  allies  shared,  and 
about  equally,  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  sultan’s 
dominions)  recovered  possession  of  the  country 
as  far  as  the  river  Toombuddra,  which  had  once 
l)cen  their  frontier  line ; and  the  Nizam  got  all 
the  country  from  the  river  Kistna  to  the  Pennar, 
including  the  forts  of  Gunjecottah  and  Cudapa. 
The  territory  thus  acquired  by  the  English  did 
not  yield  much  more  than  half  a million  sterling 
of  annual  revenue ; but  it  was  highly  valuable  as 
strengthening  the  Carnatic  against  invasion,  os 
alTording  excellent  land  communieations,  and  as 
containing  ports  on  the  Malabar  coast  highly 
favourable  to  commerce  and  to  the  extension  of 
that  inducncc  which  we  aimed  at.  The  Nairs  and 
the  other  Hindu  people  that  occupied  the  coast  of 
Malabar  were  made  happy  by  the  change  of  mas- 
ters, and  by  the  full  freedom  now  allowed  them  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  old  customs.*  In  his  letter  to  the  court 
of  directors,  which  accompanied  the  definitive 
treaty,  liord  Cornwallis  described  Tippoo  as  “ a 
faithless  and  violent  character,  upon  whom  no  de- 
pendence could  be  placed.”  His  lordship  knew 
very  well  his  connection  with  the  French,  and  the 
efforts  be  had  made,  and  continued  to  make,  to 
bring  that  powerful  nation  [once  more  into  the 
Indian  wars;  and  it  is  urged  by  one  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  whole  subject,  that  he  must 
have  considered  Tippoo,  even  in  his  reduced  state, 

* Colonel  Wilkf,  Skeleba.— Mijnr  tHrom'i  NamtUes— Mac- 
keoiiC.  Sketch  of  the  War  with  Tippoo  SaltaoB.— Moora'a  Narra- 
live.*— Major  Taylor,  TraTcla  overland  to  lodin. 
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as  much  more  likely  to  disturb  the  Company’s  ]x>s- 
sessions  than  cither  the  Nizam  or  the  Mahrattas; 
and  that  it  was  from  far  different  considerations 
than  any  dread  of  increasing  the  dominions  of  the 
Mahrattas  and  his  other  ally  (the  motive  generally 
ascribed  to  him  for  concluding  the  present  peace) 
that  he  did  not  prosecute  the  war  to  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  Mysorean  power.  The  finances 
of  the  Indian  government  were  in  a very  embar- 
rassed state;  the  general  sentiment  -in  England 
seemed  opposed  to  any  war  whatever  in  India ; 
the  court  of  directors  had  in  several  of  their  dis- 
patches, and  particularly  in  one  which  reached  his 
lordship  just  before  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  earnestly  called  his  attention  to  the  con- 
clusion of  an  early  peace,  declaring  their  readiness 
to  sacrifice  some  portion  of  the  advantages  which 
they  might  justly  expect  from  the  success  of  the 
war.  To  these  strong  causes  remain  to  be  added 
the  jealousy  which  subsisted  between  the  Nizam 
and  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  serious  and  reason- 
able apprehensions  Cornwallis  entertained  of  the 
latter.* 

To  soothe  the  troops  for  the  disappointment 
of  their  exfiectations  of  booty  in  the  storming 
of  Seringapatam,  and  to  reward  them  for  their 
excellent  conduct  and  rare  exertions  during  the 
whole  of  the  war,  the  commander-in-chief,  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  made  them  a gill,  equal 
to  six  months’  batta,  out  of  the  money  paid  by 
Tippoo;  and  both  he  himself  and  General  Mc- 
dows,  his  second  in  command,  resigned  their 
large  shares,  that  the  soldiers  might  have  the 
more.  The  army  returned  to  the  Company’s  terri- 
tories, good  care  being  taken  to  place  respectable 
garrisons  in  districts  ceded,  and  particularly  in  the 
towns  on  the  Malabar  coast,  where  hitherto  we  had 
scarcely  had  a footing.  The  conduct  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis to  Tippoo  after  this  peace  was  honourable 
and  generous ; but  the  sultan,  whose  pride  had 
been  so  humiliated,  and  whose  power  had  been  so 
greatly  reduced,  seemed  to  receive  every  act  of 
kindness  rather  as  an  insult  than  as  a proof  of 
friendship;  and  nothing  in  his  conduct  gave  ground 
to  hope  that  the  peace  would  be  permanent.  More- 
over, some  of  the  Mahrattas  took  mortal  offence  at 
the  refusal  of  Cornwallis  to  permit  them  to  sub- 
sidise a British  detachment. 

While  Lord  Cornwallis  was  engaged  with  Tippoo, 
Lord  Macartney,  formerly  governor  of  Madras, 
proceeded  on  his  famous  embassy  to  China,  in  the 
hope  of  opening  that  closed  and  jealously  guarded 
country  to  English  trade  and  enterprise.  But  the 
result  really  obtained  was  little  more  than  a good 
book  about  the  country  and  the  ]>eople  from  Mr. 
(now  Sir  John)  Barrow',  his  lordship’s  secretary. 
Our  gradual  conquests  had  brought  our  Indian 
frontier  almost  close  upon  the  frontiers  of  the 
Celestial  Empire ; and  the  Chinese,  who  at  least 
knew  something  of  the  history  of  our  aggrandise- 
ment in  Hindustan,  were  alarmed  at  our  near 
neighbourhood,  and  thus  more  than  ever  disposed 
to  persevere  in  their  ancient  excluding  laws. 

* Sir  Jobs  Mtlntlm,  Sketch  of  tiie  Political  Hiatory  ofladia. 
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The  affairs  of  Poland  now  demand  our  attention. 
In  the  montli  of  October,  1788,  the  Polish  diet, 
consist  ing  of  the  mngnntcs  and  the  clergy,  hail  as- 
seniblnl  with  tlie  intention  of  improving  and  re- 
modelling the  whole  system  of  government  in  that 
part  of  the  country  which  yet  remained  to  them 
unpurtitioned.  Soon,  encouraged  by  the  spirit  that 
was  showing  itself  in  France,  the  members  of  the 
diet  resolvi^  to  continue  their  sittings  until  their 
work  of  reform  should  be  completed  ; and,  in  oriler 
to  strengthen  themselves  by  the  addition  of  a Tiers 
Etal,  about  which  so  much  noise  was  making  else- 
where, but  which  hitherto  had  liad  no  political 
existence  in  Poland,  they  determined  to  admit  the 
inferior  orders  into  a participation  in  their  deli- 
berations and  powers.  Several  years  before  this, 
the  chancellor,  Andrew  Zaraoyski,  who  had  both 
patriotism  and  ability,  bad  prepared  a new  code, 
which  removed  many  ancient  abuses,  and  partly 
cmanci]iatcd  the  peasants,  who  in  Poland  remained 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  same 
condition  of  serfs  or  slaves  as  the  peasantry  of  all 
Euro|x:  had  been  in  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  diet  which  had  been  assembled  in 
1780  had  rejected  these  vast  improvements,  and 
this  code  altogether,  the  majority  of  them  calling 
Zainoyski,  wlio  had  set  the  example  by  emanci- 
pating his  own  serfs,  a plunderer  and  a traitor  to 
his  country.*  Nor  could  the  diet  now  assembled 
venture  to  propose  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
nor  was  it  in  the  end  proposed  until  it  was  too  late. 
The  diet,  in  fact,  did  little  or  nothing  but  occupy 
itself  alwut  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  until  Sep- 
tember, 1789,  when  they  named  a committee  to 
propose  reforms  in  different  branches  of  the  admi- 
nistration, and  to  present  the  basis  of  an  entirely 
new  constitution.  “ If,”  says  a Polish  noble,  a 
magnate  of  the  kingdom,  and  one,  as  we  believe, 
honestly  attached  to  his  country,  “ if  the  diet  had 
proceeded  with  more  dispatch,  and  proclaimed  the 
new  constitution  eighteen  months  earlier  than  they 
did,  Poland  would  have  been  saved.  She  would 
have  had  the  time  necessary  to  consolidate  her  go- 
vernment, and  to  gain  strength,  from  1789 to  1792; 
she  would  not  have  lost  all  the  advantages  of  an 
alliance  very  sincerely  offered  at  that  period  hy  the 
King  of  Prussia ; she  would  not  have  left  Russia 
the  time  to  make  peace  with  the  Turks  and  the 
Swedes ; and  she  would  have  prevented  that  friendly 
understanding  between  Russia  and  Prussia  which 
arose  out  of  the  events  and  troubles  in  Franee  in 
1792.  It  was  this  understanding  and  these  events 
which  entirely  changed  the  intentions  of  Frederic 
William  with  respect  to  Poland;  which  altered  his 
character  and  manner  of  thinking ; and  which 
raised  and  armed  nearly  all  Europe  against  France, 
without  producing  any  other  effect  than  increasing 
the  revolutionary  fanaticism,  exasperating  men’s 
minds,  and  leaving  France  exposed  for  a time  to 
all  the  horrors  of  anarchy.”  f The  Polish  consti- 
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tution-makers  did  not  perform  their  work  quite  so 
rapidly  os  the  French,  although,  unfortunately  for 
themselves,  they  imitated  those  vivacious  legislators 
in  too  many  particulars.  A deputy,  or  nunrio,  from 
Lithuania,  thought  that,  before  they  made  a consti- 
tution at  all,  they  had  better  provide  the  means  of 
defending  their  country,  and  repeatedly  exclaimed 
in  the  diet,  “ Money  and  an  army ! These  are  the 
two  sole  objects  which  ought  at  present  to  engage 
our  attention!”  He  was  in  the  right,  but  he  was 
not  listened  to.  At  tbe  close  of  the  year  1789  his 
Prussian  majesty,  Frederic  William,  who  was  al- 
ready putting  himself  forward  with  England  as  the 
opponent  of  the  Empress  Catherine  in  her  designs 
u[>on  Turkey,  assured  the  diet  that  it  was  his  earnest 
wish  to  see  Poland  happy  and  powerful,  with  such 
an  improvement  in  her  institutions  as  would  enable 
her  to  maintain  her  own  independence ; and  he 
added  that  this  was  equally  the  wish  of  his  close 
allies  England  and  Holland,  who,  like  himself,  were 
anxious  to  form  with  tlie  Poles  friendly  connections 
not  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  cabals  and  intrigues. 
At  the  request  of  the  diet,  the  king,  Stanislaus  Au- 
gustus, sent  ambassadors  to  Berlin,  London,  the 
Hague,  Constantinople,  and  other  courts;  and  the 
former  lover  and  creature  of  Catherine  appears  to 
have  done  all  that  in  him  lay  to  procure  silliances 
with  her  enemies,  and  with  those  who  were  jealous 
of  her  power.  After  appointing  the  constitution 
committee,  the  diet  doubted  whether  they  had  or 
had  not  tbe  right  of  making  any  elementary  changes 
in  their  old  constitution,  without  being  more  for- 
mally authorised  by  the  nation,  or  by  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  who  then  alone  constituted  the  nation. 
This  question,  however,  being  settled  in  the  affirm- 
ative, the  committee  at  last  produced  their  project 
of  reform,  in  eight  articles,  entitled,  “ Principles 
for  the  improvement  of  the  constitution.”  These 
articles  laid  down  several  good  regulations ; but 
they  spoke  of  the  crown  as  being  still  elective  (that 
great  curse  of  the  country,  and  the  cause  of  most 
of  its  miseries);  and  they  spoke  neither  of  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  peasantry  nor  of  tbe  rights 
of  the  burghers  and  non-nobles  to  a share  in  the 
legislature.  Stanislaus  Augustus,  having  no  son 
likely  to  succeed  him,  and  believing  that  if  they 
made  the  throne  hereditary  they  would  not  give  it 
to  any  member  of  his  family,  appeared  to  be  passive 
and  indifferent  to  the  discussions  which  took  place 
on  this  point ; but  when  his  opinion  was  asked, 
and  he  was  consulted  by  members  of  the  diet  as  to 
the  choice  of  a prince  proper  to  be  named  his  suc- 
cessor, he  made  no  secret  of  his  intimate  conviction 
that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  would  be  to  make 
the  throne  hereditary  in  the  family  of  some  prince 
or  other ; telling  them  that  the  elective  nature  of 
the  crown,  and  the  intrigues  and  troubles  it  had  led 
to  at  the  death  of  every  king,  had  been  the  real 
cause  of  tbe  decline  and  weakness  of  Poland.  The 
burghers  had  demanded  and  were  demanding  to 
be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  national  diet,  and  to  have  their  share 
in  the  legislature,  and  their  chance  of  promotion  in 
the  executive  government,  in  the  law,  and  in  the 
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army,  where  all  places  except  the  lowest  were  mono- 
polised by  the  nobles.  The  diet,  which  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  30th  of  December,  1189,  to  the  3rd 
of  February,  1190,  came  to  no  conclusion  on  either 
of  these  vital  points  ; but,  unlike  the  French  nobi- 
lity before  the  revolution,  who  paid  nothing  and 
would  not  agree  to  pay  anything  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state,  these  Polish  magnates  volun- 
tarily taxed  themselves  to  the  amount  of  a tenth 
part  of  their  yearly  revenues,  and  decided  that  the 
burghers  and  country-people  should  pay  no  more 
than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  in  quieter 
times.  During  the  recess  of  the  diet,  Luchesini, 
Frederic  William’s  ambassador,  informed  the  court 
of  Warsaw  that  the  Empress  of  Russia  had  de- 
clared that  she  would  be  no  obstacle  to  an  alliance 
between  Prussia  and  Poland ; that  the  King  of 
Prussia  highly  approved  of  the  projected  reforms, 
and  was  ready  to  offer  Stanislaus  Augustus  a de- 
fensive alliance,  and  conclude  with  him  a commer- 
cial treaty,  upon  terms  liberal  and  beneficial  to 
both  countries.  Rut  at  the  same  time  Luchesini 
did  not  conceal  the  eager  desire  of  Frederic  Wil- 
liam to  possess  Thorn  and  Dantzic,  which  would 
throw  opn  to  him  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula  to 
the  Baltic ; intimating,  however,  that  Prussia  would 
give  an  equivalent  by  ceding  other  territories  to 
Poland.  It  is  said  that  the  English  minister  resi- 
dent at  Warsaw  backed  Luchesini  in  asking  for 
Thorn  and  Dantzic  ; and  that  some  time  after  this 
Pitt  himself  strongly  recommended  the  cession  to 
the  Polish  ambassador  at  London,  telling  him  that 
the  Poles  derived  no  advantage  from  those  two 
outlets  for  their  produce  in  the  state  of  weakness  in 
which  they  were  groaning  under  the  protection  of 
the  court  of  Petersburg ; that  the  King  of  Prussia, 
in  ofifering  his  friendship  and  a treaty  of  alliance, 
was  presenting  them  with  the  means  of  escaping 
from  their  abject  state  ; and  that  this  alone  would 
be  worth  more  than  Thom  and  Dantzic.*  But  the 
Poles  were  averse  to  yield  the  commerce  of  the 
Vistula,  and  the  command  of  its  embouchure,  to  a 
state  which  had  already  been  a partaker  in  the 
dismemberment  -of  their  territory ; and  the  diet 
afterwards  decreed  that  no  portion  of  the  states 
should  ever  be  alienated  t The  diet  continued  to 
discuss  the  great  question  of  the  new  constitution  ; 
and  another  committee  was  appointed  to  work  out 
the  principles  which  had  been  admitted.  Still 
the  work  proceeded  very  slowly  ; and,  as  the  term 
was  approaching  when  the  diet,  by  the  old  Laws, 
must  dissolve  itself,  the  nuncios  resolved  to  make 
a new  law  for  the  occasion,  in  order  to  justify 
the  prolongation  of  their  sittings.t  The  king 
professed  to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  saying  that 
the  present  di^  which  had  been  charged  with 
the  reconstruction  of  the  constitution,  was  a con- 
vention, a constituent  body,  which  ought  not  to 
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separate  until  it  had  executed  its  mission.  There 
was,  however,  a minority  in  the  diet  that  hotly  op- 
posed this  novel  resolution,  and  taxed  it  with  ille- 
gality when  it  was  adopted  in  spite  of  their  efforts. 
Many  essential  changes  in  the  form  of  government 
were  agreed  to;  but  when  Kraainski,  bishop  of 
Kamicniec,  boldly  intnxiuced  the  project  for  mak- 
ing the  throne  hereditary,  like  the  thrones  of  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  he  was  furiously  assailed 
by  a minority,  but  still  a considerable  part  of  the 
magnates,  who  declared  that  hereditary  monarchy 
would  overthrow  all  liberty  and  subject  Poland  to 
a despotism — as  if  there  were  any  liberty  left  to 
overthrow  in  the  unhappy  country.  Having  deter- 
mined that  the  throne  should  be  made  hereditary, 
the  majority  of  the  diet  recommended  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  os  a proper  successor  to  the  reigning 
king.  The  minority  quoted  the  old  law  of  1768, 
which  had  been  dictate  and  guaranteed  by  Russia, 
and  which  expressly  declared  that  no  change  could 
be  made  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, except  by  the  unaninum-s  assent  of  the  diet. 
The  majority  hereupon  voted  the  abrogation  of  the 
law  of  1768;  and  at  the  same  time  they  decreed 
that  the  new  constitution  should  nut  be  discussed 
article  by  article,  but  approved  en  masse,  after 
which  the  constitution  committee  might  make  any 
alterations  of  detail  which  might  be  voted  by  the 
diet.  The  Polish  reformers  increased  their  s|>ecd 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  French  revolutionists 
were  alarming  or  startling  all  the  established  go- 
vernments of  Europe.  If  they  had  determined 
that  their  crown  should  be  hereditary,  they  seemed 
equally  resolved  that  its  power,  though  increased 
from  what  it  had  been  hitherto,  should  be  very 
limited : they  kept  to  themselves  the  right  of  de- 
claring war  and  making  peace,  and  entering  into 
and  concluding  treaties  of  alliance;  only  enacting 
that  in  these  cases  there  must  be  a majority  of 
three-fourths  of  the  diet.  The  demand  of  the 
burghers  for  a share  in  the  representation  was  sub- 
mitted to  a committee,  who  in  their  report  recom- 
mended the  measure.  The  minority  of  the  diet, 
who  called  themselves  anti-revolutionists,  and  who 
thought  it  monstrous  that  plain  citizens  should  be 
anything  in  the  state,  opposed  the  measure  with  the 
greatest  fury;  but  after  some  amendments  the 
measure  was  agreed  to.  On  the  very  same  day 
Prince  Adam  Czartoiy  ski,  Count  Potocki,  grand- 
marshal  of  Lithuania,  and  Malachowski,  marshal 
of  the  diet,  took  up  their  freedom  as  citizens  of 
Warsaw;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  many 
other  noblemen.  This  seemed  one  great  step  gained ; 
but  unfortunately  neither  the  citizens  of  Warsaw 
nor  those  of  any  other  town  in  Poland  had  any 
great  weight  or  influence  in  the  country,  or  any 
familiarity  with  free  municipal  institutions,  or  any 
of  those  habits  of  self-government  which  are  only 
to  be  acquired  by  time.  The  majority  now  pro- 
ceeded with  a constantly  increasing  speed ; and 
being  impatient  of  the  opposition  of  the  minority, 
and  apprehending  some  hostile  interference  on  the 
part  of  Russia  if  the  biuincss  were  not  finished 
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immediately,  they  resolved  that  the  articles  of  the 
constitution  should  be  adopted  m masse  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  king  all  in  one  day,  and  that  the 
minority  should  be  taken  by  surprise.  The  articles 
of  this  new  constitution  were  privately  submitted  to 
the  king,  who,  against  his  better  judgment,  agreed 
to  play  his  part  in  the  coup  <relat,  or  trick,  and 
accept  the  whole  constitution  without  further  exa- 
mination or  debate.  But  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
secret  what  was  known  to  so  many  individuals ; 
and  some  of  the  opposition  or  minority  learned  the 
whole  of  the  plan.  The  majority  then  anticii)ated, 
and  by  changing  their  great  day,  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  5th  of  May  (1791),  to  the  3rd  of  May, 
they  hoped  to  prevent  any  mischief  to  their  grand 
project.  It  appears  they  apprehended  some  scene 
of  violence  like  those  which  had  so  often  happened 
in  Polish  diets.  In  the  night  Irctween  the  2nd  and  3rd 
of  May  they  met  in  a private  house  and  read  the  con- 
stitutional act,  precautions  being  adopted  to  exclude 
every  one  that  thought  or  voted  with  the  minority, 
or,  ns  they  were  called,  the  Russian  faction  ; and, 
after  the  constitution  bad  been  read  with  acclama- 
tion and  unanimous  approbation,  they  set  their  sig- 
natures to  it.  On  the  3rd  the  king,  as  had  lx:en 
agreed,  entered  the  hall  in  the  royal  palace  where 
the  diet  held  their  session ; and,  the  constitution 
being  read  and  voted  by  the  nuncios,  Stanislaus 
Augustus  took  the  oath  to  it,  and  called  upon  all 
those  who  loved  their  country  to  follow  him  to  the 
church  to  take  the  same  oath  with  more  solemnity. 
And  forthwith  all  the  nuncios  except  twelve  fol- 
lowed the  king  through  the  halls  and  corridors 
which  lead  from  the  palace  to  the  cathedral  church ; 
and  before  the  high  altar  they  solemnly  swore  to 
maintain  this  constitution.  A Te  Deum  was  then 
chanted,  and  the  nuncios  separated  till  the  5th  of 
May.  This  new  constitution  determined  that  the 
Catholic  religion  was  to  remain  the  dominant  reli- 
gion of  the  state  ; that  other  Christian  sects  should 
be  tolerated,  but  that  the  king  must  always  be  a 
Catholic : — tliat  the  hereditary  principle  was  adopted, 
and  the  succession  to  the  throne  vested  in  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  his  descendants  : — that  there 
should  be  two  Houses,  or  a senate  and  a lower 
chamber  :• — that  the  king  should  have  a delibe- 
rating voice  in  the  senate,  and  a casting* vote : — that 
the  diet  should  assemble  every  two  years,  but  that 
its  convocation  would  be  necessary  at  any  time  the 
country  was  threatened  with  a foreign  war,  a civil 
war  or  revolution,  a general  dearth,  or  a minority 
by  the  death  or  mental  alienation  of  the  sovereign  : 
— that  the  king  should  have  a suspensive  veto,  or 
the  right  of  suspending  from  one  diet  to  another  the 
execution  of  any  decree  to  which  he  had  not  given 
his  assent : — that  the  king  should  have  the  right  of 
naming  to  all  places  of  trust  and  honour : — that 
the  executive  power  belonged  to  the  king  and  his 
council,  composed  of  six  ministers  of  state  ; but  that 
these  ministers  should  be  responsible  to  the  Diet, 
and  that  whenever  the  diet  should  by  a majority 
declare  that  they  had  no  confidence  in  a minister, 
bis  majesty  should  be  bound  to  dismiss  him  and 
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name  another : — that  the  army  should  be  entirely 
at  the  disposition  of  the  executive  power  ; — that  in 
the  interval  of  the  diets  the  king  and  his  council 
should  provisorily  have  the  power  of  making 
treaties  and  regidations : — that,  the  nobility  should 
be  confirmed  in  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges, 
but  that  the  burghers  of  the  free  towns  should  send 
deputies  to  the  diet,  and  that  these  burgher  deputies 
should  at  the  end  of  three  years  have  the  right  of 
being  ennobled  if  they  chose ; — that  every  man  that 
reached  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  army  should  be 
ennobled ; and  that  in  every  successive  diet  thirty 
burgher  proprietors  might  be  ennobled  at  the  de- 
mand of  their  towns ; — that,  in  addition  to  the  terri- 
torial courts  of  the  noblesse  and  proprietors,  there 
should  be  courts  of  justice  for  such  of  the  country 
people  as  were  free  : — that  the  executive  power 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  na- 
tional education,  police,  war,  and  the  treasury  : — 
that  the  liherum  veto,  the  cause  of  so  much  mis- 
chief, and  confederations  and  associations,  should 
be  abolished  for  ever : — that  every  twenty-five  years 
the  constitution  should  be  revised  and  amended  in 
an  extraordinary  diet  convoked  for  that  purpose. 
The  abolition  of  the  slavery  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  was  no  clause  in  this  charter,  and  was  not 
even  mentioned  in  it ; but  measures  had  been 
taken  by  the  leaders  of  the  reforming  party  to 
prepare  for  and  gradually  bring  about  that  change 
without  occasioning  any  violent  shock,  or  infringing 
the  rights  and  property  of  the  noble  holders  of 
lands  and  serfs;  and  the  Poles  insist  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  this  reforming 
diet  had  not  l>een  forcibly  interrupted,  and  then 
dissolved  for  ever,  the  slavery  of  the  peasants 
would  gradually  have  disappeared.* 

None  of  the  Poles,  except  the  enthusiasts  of  the 
nation,  could  fancy  for  one  moment  that  they,  in 
the  impoverished  and  already  dismembered  state  of 
the  country,  could  make  head  against  the  formid- 
able power  of  the  Russians,  or  oppose  the  Czarina 
in  a single  campaign  when  she  should  have  finished 
her  war  with  the  Turks,  unless  they  were  backed 
and  supported  by  some  other  power  or  powers. 
The  ally  pointed  out  by  tlie  circumstances  of  the 
times  and  the  disposition  of  the  reigning  king  was 
certainly  Prussia.  In  the  month  of  March,  or 
some  six  weeks  before  the  constitution  was  sworn 
to  and  promulgated,  the  ministers  of  Frederic 
William  had  concluded  the  commercial  treaty 
with  the  Polish  government;  but,  as  the  Poles 
would  not  yield  to  him  Thorn  and  Dantzic,  no 
progress  was  made  in  the  defensive  alliance ; and 
the  decree  of  the  Polish  diet  prohibiting  for  ever 
the  alienation  of  any  portion  of  the  remaining 
territory  stopped  all  further  negotiation  on  that 
subject.  This  decree  was  passed  some  time  before 
the  3rd  of  May,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  gave  offence  to  Frederic  William,  and  destroyed 
all  hope  of  Prussian  assistance,  although  he  allowed 
his  ministers  to  conclude  the  commercial  treaty 
after  the  decree  was  passed,  and  wrote  an  approving 
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and  an  applauding  letter  to  Stanialaus  Augustus 
after  he  had  sworn  to  the  new  constitution.  And 
the  Prussian  minister  at  Warsaw  had  on  the  IGdi 
of  May  (thirteen  days  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  constitution)  a long  conference  with  a com- 
mittee the  diet  had  appointed  for  managing  fo- 
reign affairs,  and  assured  them,  in  the  name  of  the 
king  his  master,  that  his  majesty  highly  approved 
of  the  happy  and  bloodless  revolution  which  had 
given  to  Poland  a wise  and  well-organised  consti- 
tution. The  Prussian  minister  further  assurerl 
the  diet  that  his  master  was  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  choice  they  had  made  of  the  house  of 
Saxony  to  be  their  hereditary  sovereigns ; and  that 
he  was  of  opinion  that  this  firm  and  decisive  step 
would  give  a solid  basis  to  the  government  of 
Poland  and  to  the  national  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. He  also  told  the  diet  that  his  Prussian 
majesty  hud  expressed  the  same  sentiments  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  on  the  subject  of  this  wise  con- 
stitution. All  that  was  said  at  tliis  conference  was 
taken  down  in  writing,  signed  by  all  present,  and 
then  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  foreign  office. 
Other  strong  proofs  exist  of  Frederic  William’s 
keeping  up  the  same  tone  for  weeks  and  months 
after  the  passing  of  that  constitution  which  he 
subsequently  pretended  he  had  all  along  disap- 
proved. Felicitations  poured  in  to  Warsaw  from 
other  quarters ; but  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  whose 
&mily  had  already  suffered  so  much  by  aspiring 
to  wear  the  worse  than  iron  crown  of  Poland,  who 
knew  the  political  slate  of  Europe,  and  felt  assured 
that  Russia  would  never  permit  him  or  any  of  his 
family  to  reign  in  peace  as  hereditary  kings  of 
Poland,  hesitated  and  held  back,  and  only  returned 
evasive  answers  to  the  diet,  who  thought  he  ought 
to  have  been  in  transports  of  joy  at  the  offer  they 
made  him.  The  Count  of  Malachowski  was  sent 
to  Dresden  as  envoy-extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  discuss  the  whole  matter  with 
the  elector ; and,  as  he  made  no  progress  in  re- 
moving that  cautious  prince’s  doubts  and  mis- 
givings, the  Prince  of  Czartoryski  was  sent  to  join 
and  co-operate  with  Malachowski.  This  was  in 
the  mouth  of  October,  1791 ; and  it  was  not  until 
the  month  of  April,  1792,  only  one  month  before 
the  empress  Catherine  issued  her  manifesto,  and 
marched  her  armies  into  Poland  to  destroy  not 
merely  the  revolution  and  the  new  constitution, 
but  the  very  existence  of  the  nation,  that  the  Elector 
informed  the  diet  that  he  would  accept  the  crown 
upon  certain  conditions,  of  which  some  were  in- 
cxecutable  and  some  such  as  the  Poles  would 
never  have  consented  to  execute.  His  electoral 
highness  put  among  his  conditions  that  the  Poles 
should  obtun  the  consent  of  all  the  neighbouring 
nations  to  the  new  scheme  of  government  they 
bad  adopted,  and  that  he  should  have  the  certainty 
of  those  neighbouring  powers  not  opposing  the 
hereditary  monarchy  in  mm  and  his  family.  Yet 
the  Elector  knew  that  Russia  had  determined  to 
oppose  everything.  Another  of  his  conditions  was 
that  the  constitution  of  the  3rd  of  May  should  be 


remodelled  so  as  to  give  more  power  to  the  sove- 
reign, and  determine  and  limit  the  powers  of  the 
diet.  He  also  demanded  the  exclusive  right  of 
war  and  peace,  and  a more  direct  authority  over 
the  army  than  was  given  by  the  constitution.  Se- 
veral things  in  his  ultimatum  seemed  written  to 
conciliate  the  empress,  and  condemn  sundry  pro- 
ceedings and  regulations  in  France  which  the 
Poles  had  imitated  in  their  constitution,  rather  than 
for  any  other  use  or  purpose : thus  the  Elector 
exposed  the  form  of  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  Polish 
troops  to  the  nation,  which  he  called  a vague  word 
signifying  whatever  a dominant  faction  chose  to 
make  it  signify  ; and.  in  claiming  for  himself  the 
entire  management  of  the  education  of  his  son 
and  heir,  he  seemed  to  glance  at  the  conduct  of 
the  National  Assembly  in  usurping  the  paternal 
power  over  the  young  Dauphin.  In  far  too  many 
particulars  the  Pules  had  displayed  a fondness  fur 
French  forms,  ceremonies,  and  phraseologies ; and, 
however  different  its  character,  their  revolution  un- 
questionably received  most  of  its  impulses  from  Paris, 
where  there  were  constantly  many  Poles  residing. 
And  ever  since  the  troubles  and  the  first  partition 
in  the  year  1772,  there  had  been  many  French 
propagandists  and  intriguers  residing  in  Poland, 
where  they  disseminated,  by  spoken  words  and  by 
printed  books  and  pamphlets,  sentiments  subver- 
sive of  all  social  order.  All  this  was,  perhaps, 
less  dangerous  in  Poland  than  in  other  countries ; 
for,  except  the  upper  classes,  who  could  never 
altogether  wish  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  and  of  the  levelling  Jacobin  clubs  should  be 
put  in  actual  practice,  few  or  none  could  read,  or 
understand  any  language  except  their  own  difficult 
Sclavonian  dialect — a dialect  far  too  difficult  for 
any  flighty,  impatient  Frenchman  to  leani,  even 
though  he  remained  years  in  the  country.  There 
was  no  medium  by  which  to  communicate  the 
principles  of  Jacobinism,  and  liberty  and  equality, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  new  philosophy ; and  the 
dull,  degraded  Polish  serf  was  as  little  given  to 
ambition,  or  to  speculation  of  any  mental  kind,  as 
the  bullock  he  drove  or  the  horse  he  rode.  What- 
ever might  be  the  mistakes  in  political  principles 
or  the  errors  committed  by  the  Polish  nobles  and 
clergy,  who  were  in  fact  the  only  makers  of  this  re- 
volution, the  only  builders  of  this  new  constimtion, 
there  was  therefore  but  little  danger  that  the  scenes 
passing  on  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Rhone 
should  be  repeated  on  the  Vistula,  the  Bug,  and 
the  Niemen : there  was  in  Poland  no  mighty  mass 
of  material  to  constitute  a domineering,  remorseless, 
and  all-destroying  democracy.  Still,  however,  in 
those  moments  of  universal  doubt  and  dread,  when 
every  sovereign  knew  that  he  was  threatened  from 
France  with  insurrection  and  revolution,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  even  the  Czarina  of 
Russia  may  have  felt  some  alarm  at  the  partial 
imitation  of  the  French  revolntion  in  a country 
seated  in  the  midst  of  their  territories,  and  portions 
of  which  they  had  so  unjustly  appropriated  to 
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themselves.  The  Empress  Catherine,  who  felt,  and 
like  a woman,  that  it  was  to  her,  and  her  alone,  that 
Puniatowski  (Stanislaus  Augustus)  owed  his  Polish 
throne,  and  that  his  present  conduct,  so  contrary  to 
her  wishes,  and  his  negotiating  with  Prussia,  and 
through  Prussia  with  England,  to  enter  into  that 
hostile  league  which  threatened  her  (and  which, 
but  for  the  strenuous  opjmsition  of  the  English 
Whigs,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  formed 
against  her  on  account  of  Turkey),  was  most  un- 
dutiful  and  ungrateful,  was  eager  for  revenge,  by 
force  of  arms  or  by  policy,  and  no  doubt  calculated 
from  the  beginning  on  nothing  less  than  the  total 
destruction  of  the  Polish  kingdom,  or  republic,  or 
nondescript.  Any  home-fears  about  the  French 
revolution  or  its  principles  must  have  been  far 
less  strong  and  vehement  in  her  bosom  than  her 
thirst  for  revenge  and  her  avidity  for  njore  terri- 
tory. In  the  King  of  Prussia,  although  from  the 
character  of  his  country  and  some  of  his  subjects 
he  had  considerablv  more  to  apprehend  than  Ca- 
therine with  her  ^luscovites,  doubtless  the  dread 
and  detestation  of  French  principles  were  much 
sharpened  by  the  refusal  of  the  Poles  to  give  up 
Thorn  and  Dantzic,  and  by  the  prosi)ect  soon 
opened  to  him  by  Catherine — opened  as  soon  as, 
or  perhaps  rather  sooner  than,  the  time  when  the 
Czarina  so  reluctantly  concluded  her  war  against 
the  Turks,  to  prevent  the  progress  of  which  his 
Prussian  majesty  was  bound  by  his  English  alliance 
— of  obtaining  not  merely  Thorn  and  Dantzic,  with 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  but  whole  Polish 
provinces,  another  great  slice  wherewith  to  round 
and  to  give  shape  to  that  shapeless  thing  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  which  had  been  made  up,  and 
in  quite  recent  times,  by  additions  and  fragments — 
a bit  here  and  a bit  there — acquired  by  treaty  or  by 
war.  Up  to  a certain  point,  or  so  long  as  the 
integrity,  or  at  least  the  independence,  of  the 
Turkish  empire  was  the  uppermost  consideration, 
Pitt  and  his  government  unquestionably  encou- 
raged the  King  of  Prussia  in  demanding  Thom 
and  Dantzic  as  the  price  for  which  he  would  con- 
clude a defensive  alliance,  and  assist  the  Pules  in 
maintaining  their  new  constitution  and  guarding 
all  of  their  kingdom  that  was  left  to  them  by  the 
last  partition  against  the  arms  of  Russia,  and 
against  the  arms  of  Austria,  if  the  emperor  should 
be  induced  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Cza- 
rina. Pitt’s  words  to  Count  Oginski,  and  Lord 
Grenville’s  dispatches  to  the  British  minister  at 
Warsaw,  were  sufficiently  explicit  on  this  head ; 
and  a pamphlet,  printed,  published,  and  widely 
circulated  in  the  Polish  capital,  to  recommend  the 
cession  in  question  and  to  prove  that  the  indispen- 
sable sacrifice  would  not  really  cost  the  Poles 
much,  was  universally  attributed  to  the  English 
resident  minister,  Mr.  Hailes,  who,  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1791,  or  three  months  and  a few  days 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  new  constitution, 
had  delivered  a note  to  the  diet,  expressing  the 
most  friendly  sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  and  the  earnest  desire  entertained  by 
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the  king,  his  master,  to  contract  a commercial  and 
defensive  alliance  with  Poland,  and  to  see  his  ally, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  essentially  included  in  that 
alliance.  But  when  the  Czarina  had  concluded 
peace  with  the  Turks,  and  had  begun  to  put  her- 
self forward  as  the  antagonist  of  French  revolution- 
ary principles,  pretending  to  seek  the  friendship 
of  Prussia  chiefly  if  not  entirely  on  account  of  the 
one  great  object  and  common  cause  of  sovereigns 
and  established  governments,  Pitt  and  his  cabinet 
became  suddenly  cool  and  indifferent  as  to  the  fate 
of  Poland,  adopted  a tone  of  the  greatest  caution  in 
their  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  hinted  very 
plainly  that  they  must  and  would  remain  neutral 
in  that  quarrel.  Fox  and  other  members  of  tlie 
opposition,  though  they  expressed  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  new  Polish  constitution,  and 
complimented  Oginski  on  the  energy,  good  con- 
duct, and  moderation  of  his  countrymen  in  their 
late  revolution,  certainly  did  nothing,  in  time,  to 
serve  their  cause  or  obviate  the  doom  which 
awaited  them.  Indeed,  Fox  may  be  ranked  among 
the  enemies  of  Poland ; for  it  was  he,  and  his 
party,  that  had  prevented  the  extension  of  our 
Prussian  alliance,  and  those  energetic  measures 
which  would  have  checked  in  more  than  one 
direction  the  aggrandisement  of  Catherine,  and 
have  left  her  little  time  and  no  means  to  devote  to 
the  destruction  of  Poland.  Fox  told  Oginski  to 
beware  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  whose  alliance,  he 
said,  was  not  to  be  trusted ; but  he  continued  to 
eulogise  in  the  British  parliament  the  moderation 
and  the  magnanimity  of  the  czarina;  to  declare 
that  Russia  was  a power  we  ought  to  conciliate  in- 
stead of  alienating, — that  Russia  was  a natural  ally 
of  England ; and  it  was  at  the  very  time  when 
Catherine  was  preparing  to  invade  Poland,  when 
her  troops  were  almost  on  the  frontiers,  that  Fox 
sent  his  own  minister,  Adair,  to  St.  Peterburg  to 
congratulate  and  encourage  the  empress ! The 
blame  may  be  divided  among  them  all,  but  nei- 
ther Fox  and  his  party,  nor  any  other  party  or  set 
of  men  that  we  can  discover  in  England,  can  justly 
pretend  to  throw  the  whole  of  the  “ deep  damna- 
tion” of  the  “taking  off”  of  Poland  upon  Pitt 
and  his  cabinet. 

As  soon  as  Catherine  had  concluded,  for  the  pre- 
sent, her  war  with  the  Turks,  by  the  treaty  of  Jassy, 
which  was  signed  in  August,  1791,  she  direct^ 
the  whole  of  her  attention  to  Poland,  preparing  to 
employ  against  it  those  armies  which  had  been 
in  the  field  against  the  sultan,  and  diplomatising 
with  the  courts  of  Stockholm,  Berlin,  and  Vienna 
with  consummate  art.  As  for  the  King  of  Sweden, 
the  knight-errant  of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  was  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  his  wild  schemes  for  conduct- 
ing armies  of  half  the  nations  of  Europe  against 
the  French  republicans ; he  was  adroitly  flattered 
with  the  prospect  of  l^eing  the  generalissimo  of 
kings  and  emperors — a dream  from  which  he  never 
awoke  until  he  fell  under  the  hand  of  an  assassin ; 
and  as  for  the  Poles,  he  hated  them  for  their  imi- 
tations of  the  French  revolutionists.  The  King  of 
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Pruesio,  in  the  humour  he  wax  in,  was  but  too 
i;1a(l  to  forget  his  recent  negotiations  with  the 
Poles,  and  to  grasp  at  some  new  compact  with 
Russia,  which  would  give  him  far  more  tlian  the 
Poles  had  refused  him,  or  than  he  had  ever  asked, 
and  this,  too,  without  the  expenses  and  risks  of  a 
war  with  a first-rate  power,  in  whieh  he  might 
have  found  himself  involved,  if  he  had  abided  by 
his  original  scheme  of  supporting  Poland  against 
Russia.  With  respect  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
whose  concurrence  or  neutrality  was  a sine  qud  non, 
the  character  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  his 
high  reputation  for  justice  and  moderation,  seemed 
to  offer  a serious  obstacle  to  the  nefarious  scheme 
on  foot ; but  Leopold  died  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1702,  and  his  successor,  Francis,  was  soon  found 
to  be  possessed  of  a more  elastic  conscience,  and 
of  an  infinitively  more  lively  dread  of  French 
principles — a dread  daily  increased  by  the  audacity 
of  the  French  republicans,  and  very  soon  by  their 
unexpected  victories  over  their  Prussian  invaders, 
and  over  the  emperor’s  veteran  troops  in  Luxem- 
bourg and  the  Netherlands.  To  the  narrow  mind 
of  Francis  the  revolution  in  Poland  aud  the  consti- 
tution of  May,  1791,  never  appeared  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a branch  of  the  great  French  revo- 
lution ; and  it  seemed  to  him  not  merely  natural 
and  justifiable,  but  absolutely  necessary,  that  the 
spirit  of  innovation  should  be  put  down  in  their 
rear,  before  Prussia  and  Austria  attacked  it  in 
their  front  in  France,  and  that  all  the  princes 
engaging  in  tlie  crusade  against  jacobinism  should 
take  their  reward  out  of  a country  tainted  with 
jacobinism  like  Poland.  The  idea  never  struck 
him,  or  the  czariim,  or  the  King  of  Prussia,  that, 
nt  a great  crisis  in  Euru|>c,  at  a moment  when 
they  were  taking  up  the  sword  for  principles,  and 
against  violence  and  injustice,  every  part  of  their 
own  conduct  ouglit  to  lie  pure  in  principle,  and 
free  from  tiie  vices  and  excesses  against  which  they 
were  arming.  The  Poles,  who  had  made  the  re- 
volution and  new  constitution,  certainly  took  no 
care  to  deprive  their  enemies  of  the  handle  at 
which  they  grasped.  Several  of  the  laws  they 
made  and  the  decrees  they  passed  were  little  more 
than  transcripts  of  things  passed  in  the  French  As- 
sembly ; they  got  up  themselves,  or  allowed,  political 
clubs,  which  rather  too  nearly  resembled  that  of  the 
Jacobins ; and  a deputation  of  Pules  then  in  Paris 
presented  themselves  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention, 
where  they  glorified  themselves  in  making  a pro- 
fession of  ultra-Jacobin  principles,  and  in  assuring 
the  French  that  the  whole  Polish  nation,  or  at 
least  all  the  patriots  in  it,  cherished  the  same  prin- 
ciples. There  were  Englishmen  who  bad  done  as 
much  as  this,  or  even  more  : this  Polish  deputation 
might  be  self-elected;  and,  at  all  eyeiits,  their 
boast  of  a reigning  jacobinism  in  Poland  was  abso- 
lute nonsense;  hut  the  kingly  critics  of  their  con- 
duct set  down  all  dbeir  madness  to  the  account  of 
their  country.  At  Warsaw  they  kept  the  3rd  of 
May,  1792,  as  a great  holiday  and  anniversary  of 
their  revolution ; in  so  ikaag,  the  Poles  drank 


toasts  and  made  use  of  words  and  sentences  which 
had  become  the  alarm-bells,  not  only  of  every  king 
and  government,  but  of  every  people  in  Europe 
that  wished  to  remain  quiet.  The  municipality 
gave  a grand  dinner  to  five  hundred  persons,  and 
invited  the  king  to  be  present  at  it.  Stanislaus 
Augustus  not  only  went  to  the  dinner,  but  also 
partook,  or  pretended  to  partake,  in  the  double  in- 
toxication of  wine  and  politics.  When  his  health 
was  drunk,  he  responded  by  drinking  to  the  nation 
and  the  municipality  (which  latter  had  become,  as 
in  Paris,  a strung  governing  power),  and  he  made 
a speech  in  which  he  told  the  burghers  that  the 
period  was  arrived  in  which  all  artificial  dis- 
tinctions were  to  cease,  except  so  far  as  they  were 
conferred  by  the  sovereign  people.  And  the  en- 
thusiastic and  intoxicated  guests,  whose  cars  were 
to  tingle  in  a very  few  weeks  with  the  roar  and 
crash  of  Russian  artillery,  shook  the  municipal 
hall  with  shouts  of  “ Long  live  liberty !”  “ Long 
live  the  nation!”  “ Long  live  our  cilizen  king, 
the  friend  of  the  Hujhts  o/ Man!'’  In  the  mean- 
time other  Poles,  who  were,  of  the  Russian  party, 
a ]iarty  which  never  ceased  to  exist,  or  who  be- 
came linked  with  the  czarina  through  their  dislike 
of  the  new  constitution,  and  their  rage  at  what  they 
termed  the  irregular  and  treacherous  manner  in 
which  that  constitution  had  been  carried,  had 
united  themselves  at  Jassy,  and  had  sent  their 
agents  and  their  memorials  to  St.  Petersburg,  call- 
ing upon  Catherine,  as  the  party  who  had  gua- 
ranteed the  old  constitution  and  form  of  govern- 
ment, to  interfere  and  overthrow  the  new  one. 
Russia  never  made  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  this  unhappy  country,  without 
having  a Polish  party  to  invite  and  assist  her;  it 
was  BO  in  the  first  i>artition,  and  it  was  equally  so 
in  the  last.  The  number  of  the  present  party  is 
ditferenlly  represented,  the  patriots  wishing  it  to 
appear  small,  and  the  Russians  as  targe  as  pos- 
sible. It  appears,  however,  that  it  was  smaller 
than  on  any  previous  occasion,  and  that  only  Felix 
Potocki,  Branicki,  Rzewinski,  and  eleven  other 
magnates,  signed  tlie  act  of  confederacy  at  Tar- 
gowica,  on  tlie  14th  of  May.  Four  days  after  the 
signing  of  this  act  the  Russian  minister  at  Warsaw, 
Bulgakoff,  presented  a protest  against  all  the 
recent  innovations  and  every  part  of  them.  This 
protest  was  handed  not  to  Stanislaus  Augustus, 
whom  Catherine  had  ceased  to  consider  or  treat  as 
a king  from  the  time  he  had  ceased  to  lie  olieilient 
to  her  will,  but  to  tlie  diet.  It  commenced  with 
well  sounding  and  memorable  words,  lii  the 
name  of  his  mistress  Bulgakoff  said — “ The  li- 
berty and  independence  of  the  illustrious  republic 
of  Poland  have  at  all  timet  attracted  the  attention 
and  concern  of  all  her  neighbours.  Her  majesty 
the  Empress  of  all  the  Kussias,who,  together  with 
this  clum,  alto  unites  the  right  of  her  formal  and 
positive  engagements  with  the  republic,  has  endea- 
voured in  a more  peculiar  maiiner  to  watch  over 
the  inviolable  preservation  of  these  two  precious 
attributes  of  its  political  existeuce.  These  con- 
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tinual  and  generous  endeavours  of  her  majesty, 
being  the  cHects  of  her  love  for  justice  and  order, 
as  well  as  her  nfl'cetion  and  good  wishes  towards  a 
nation  whom  the  identity  of  origin,  language,  and 
so  many  other  natural  relations  with  tiie  nation 
she  reigns  over,  render  dear  to  her,  did  doubt* 
less  repress  the  ambition  and  avidity  of  those  rulers 
who,  not  satisBed  with  the  share  of  authority  as- 
signed to  them%y  the  laws  of  the  state,  aspired  at 
a greater  extent  of  power  at  the  expense  of  these 
very  laws/*  The  empress,  or  her  minister  for 
her,  told  the  makers  of  the  new  constitution  that 
they  had  anted  most  factiously  and  ungratefully ; 
that  they  had  neglected  nothing  to  tire  her  patience 
and  weary  out  net  active  vigilance  over  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  possessions,  rights,  and  prerogatives 
of  the  illustrious  Palish  nation ; that  they  had 
even  dared  to  defame  the  purity  and  munificence 
of  her  intentions;  that  they  had  with  perfidious 
dexterity  caused  her  protection,  and  the  guarantee 
she  hud  given  to  their  old  legitimate  constitution, 
to  be  considered  a humiliating  yoke ; and  that  thev 
had  long  been  proposing  all  sorts  of  perverse  and 
erroneous  notions,  which  would  be  fatal  to  their 
own  country  and  perilous  to  its  neighbours.  She 
accused  them  of  hurrying  on  these  designs  when 
Russia  liad  a double  war  upon  her  hands,  with 
Sweden  and  tlie  Porte ; of  having  violated  all  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  republic,  sitting  as  a Diet  be- 
yond tlie  period  fixed  by  the  constitution,  usurping, 
mingling,  and  concentrating  in  themselves  all 
branches  of  power,  and  fiimlly  crowning  all  their 
ruinous  enterprises  by  totally  subverting,  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  1791,  “the  edifice  of  government 
under  w/urn  Uie  re^nthlic  luid  been  bajfpy  for  so 
many  years'*  “ On  this  day,’*  continued  the 
protest  ami  declaration  of  this  delicate  friend  of 
the  rights  of  nations  and  of  liberty,  “ the  ancient 
edifice  vanished,  and  on  its  ruins  arose  a mo- 
narchy, which,  in  the  new  laws,  by  which  it  was 
thought  to  limit  it,  offers  notliing  but  contradic- 
tions, incohcrcncy  with  the  old  laws,  an  entire  in- 
Eufricicncy  in  every  respect,  which  leaves  not  even 
to  tlie  Poles  the  slmdow  of  that  liberty  and  of 
those  prerogatives  of  which  they  were  always  so 
jealous.  The  elective  throne  is  rendered  an  he- 
reditary one;  and  that  law  which  w'as  dictated  by 
the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  which  forbids 
to  meddle  during  the  lifetime  of  the  king  with  the 
election  of  liis  successor,  has  been  rashly  trans- 
gressed, together  with  every  other  law  that  gua- 
ranteed the  perpetual  consistency  of  the  Polish 
republic.**  Exaggerating  some  circumstances  which 
indubitably  happencil,  and  perhaps  purely  invent- 
ing one  or  two  others,  Catherine  proceeded  to  tell 
the  Diet  that  the  means  made  use  of  fur  executing 
their  designs  had  been  characterised  by  the  same 
violence  and  injustice  as  the  designs  themselves ; 
that  on  the  day  of  tlie  revolution — that  fatal  3rd 
of  May — the  palace  and  the  Diet  Hall  were 
crowded  with  the  Warsaw  mob ; that  armed  men 
were  introduced ; that  cannons  were  brought  from 
the  arsenal  in  order  to  fire  on  such  as  might  en- 


deavour to  prevent  the  success  of  the  plot ; tliat 
the  regiment  of  artillery  and  the  Lithuanian  guards 
were  assembled  for  supjxirting  ilie  mob,  tlieir  fury 
being  previously  excited  against  those  men  whose 
resistance  to  the  revolution  was  dreaded;  that 
several  members  of  the  Diet  who  persevered  in 
their  fatriotic  sentiments  were  threatened  with 
death  ; and  that  when  one  of  these  gentlemen 
humbly  approached  the  throne  to  remind  the  king 
of  his  solemn  oath  to  the  Pacta  f'onrc/i/a,  that 
sacred  and  indissoluble  charter  which  connected 
the  sovereign  with  the  nation,  he  was  trodden 
under  foot  in  an  unmerciful  manner  in  spite  of  his 
inviolable  character  as  a representative  of  the 
nation,  and  to  the  t^hame  and  disgrace  of  every 
Pole  who  had  not  lost  all  sense  of  honour  and 
liberty.  **  And  this  is  the  revolution,*’  said  the 
autocratess,  **  which  is  represented  by  its  pro- 
moters to  have  been  the  free  wish  of  the  nation  !** 
Taking  good  care  not  to  mention  the  King  of 
Prussia,  with  whom  her  good  understanding  was 
now  complete,  or  England,  of  whom  she  still  stood 
in  awe — an  awe  im{K)sed  by  the  tone  which  Pitt 
had  frequently  used  towards  her,  and  from  which 
the  bland  tongue  of  Mr.  Adair  could  not  disen- 
chant her-^she  taxed  the  Poles  who  had  made  the 
revolution  with  base  endeavours  to  raise  up  ene- 
mies against  her,  and  drive  their  country  into  a 
war  with  Russia  when  that  power  had  enemies 
enough  in  active  hostility.  She  taxed  them  with 
old  otfcnccs  of  intolerance  against  the  Greek  re- 
ligion, which  was  the  religion  of  some  of  the  Poles 
and  of  all  the  Russians;  with  having  imprisoned  a 
bishop  of  the  Greek  church,  who  was  in  reality  her 
own  subject ; and  with  having  torn  from  the  altar,  in 
a chapel  at  Warsaw,  protected  by  her  imperial  coat 
of  arms,  a Greek  priest,  &c.  Some  of  the  orators 
in  the  diet  had  not  been  silent  on  the  private  life 
and  morals  of  the  Messalina'Semiramis  of  the 
north ; and  Catherine,  who  bitterly  resented  all 
such  criticisms,  accused  them  of  having  failed  in 
the  respect  due  to  her  exalted  rank,  saying,  that 
this  unpardonable  rudeness,  instead  of  being  repri- 
manded as  it  deserved,  had  been  encouraged  and 
applauded  by  the  chiefs  of  the  party  who  had  sub- 
verted the  laws  and  constitution.  “ The  least  of 
these  grievances,*’  said  the  she-wolf  to  those  who 
were  destined  to  undergo  the  fate  of  the  lamb  in 
this  quarrel,  without  mentioning  those  which 
are  voluntarily  suppressed  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
would  already  justify,  in  the  face  of  God  and  men, 
the  resolution  of  her  majesty  to  take  signal  ven- 
geance. Yet  it  is  not  with  this  view  that  her 
majesty  {mblishcs  the  present  declaration.  Her 
innate  justice  docs  not  suffer  her  to  confound  all 
the  Polish  nation  with  one  of  the  parties  in  it 
which  has  lietrayed  her  majesty's  confidence.  The 
empress,  on  the  contrary,  is  fully  convinced  that 
the  greatest  number  had  no  share  in  any  of  the 
things  attempted  against  herself  and  the  republic. 
For  this  very  reason  she  is  willing  to  sacrifice  her 
just  resentment  to  a hope  more  compatible  with 
her  generous  and  pacific  sentiments,  of  seeing  all 
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these  grievances  remedied  by  means  of  a new 
Diet,  which  shall  more  strictly  adhere  to  the  orders 
of  their  stiperiors,  and  the  immutable  laws  of  the 
state,  than  the  present  existing  Diet,  which  has 
trespassed  u[ion  them  all  in  the  most  manifest 
manner,  and  marked  all  their  transactions  with 
the  stamp  of  their  own  illegality.  But,  should  her 
majesty  refuse  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  her  own 
resentment,  she  cannot  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
claims  made  to  her  by  a great  number  of  Poles, 
among  whom  are  several  who  arc  as  illustrious  by 
birth  and  rank  in  the  republic  as  they  are  distin- 
guished by  patriotic  virtues  and  their  ability  to  serve 
the  state.  Animated  by  a pure  and  praiseworthy 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  their  country  and  the  re- 
covery of  its  former  liberty  and  independence, 
these  noble  Poles  have  united  themselves  (at  Tar- 
gowica)  for  the  purpose  of  farming  a lawful  con- 
federation, as  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the 
misfortunes  which  the  unlawful  confederation  and 
usurpation  at  Warsaw  has  caused  to  the  nation. 
With  these  sentiments  they  have  claimed  the 
support  and  assistance  of  the  empress,  who  has 
not  hesitated  to  assure  them  of  both,  being  guided 
on  her  part  by  her  friendly  dispositions  in  favour 
of  the  republic,  and  her  desire  of  strictly  fulfilling 
the  obligations  of  her  treaties.  In  order  to  fulfil 
her  promise,  the  empress  has  ordered  part  of  her 
troops  to  enter  the  territory  of  the  republic.  Her 
troops  are  to  show  themselves  there  as  friends,  and 
are  to  co-operate  in  the  re-establishment  of  the 
rights,  liberties,  and  prerogatives  of  the  republic.” 
She  promised  a perfect  oblivion  of  what  was  past 
to  such  as  should  receive  her  troops  as  friends, 
with  every  security  for  person  and  property  ; but 
she  told  all  those  that  should  offer  any  resistance, 
or  “ persevere  in  a perverse  way  of  thinking,  and 
oppose  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  empress 
and  the  patriotic  wishes  of  their  fellow-citizens,” 
that  they  would  have  to  thank  themselves  if  they 
met  with  the  treatment  they  deserved.  Nothing, 
according  to  Catherine,  was  so  easy  as  to  get  rid 
of  the  oaths  they  had  taken  to  the  new  constitution 
on  the  .3rd  of  May,  by  error,  by  force,  or  by  seduc- 
tion ; they  had  only  to  take  again  the  oath  to  the 
old  constitution,  the  only  true  and  sacred  oath,  by 
which,  long  before  the  3rd  of  May,  they  had  en- 
gaged to  maintain  and  defend  the  free  government 
under  which  they  were  boni ; and  the  renewal  of 
this  old  oath  was  the  only  means  of  repairing  the 
perjury  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  in  taking  the 
new  oath. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  the  very  day  on  which  this 
declaration  was  presented  at  Warsaw,  a Russian 
army,  consisting  of  80,000  regular  troops,  and 
20,000  Cossacks  and  other  irregulars,  entered 
Poland,  along  with  some  of  the  confederates  of 
Targowica  and  other  Poles.  The  Diet  at  Warsaw 
returned  an  answer  which  was  both  spirited  and 
moderate.  They  claimed  for  themselves  that  liberty 
and  independence  which  the  empress  seemed  to 
acknowledge  as  their  right ; and  they  defended  the 
revolution  they  had  made  as  being  conformable  to 
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the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  wishes  of  the 
best  of  the  people.  They  said  that  their  Diet, 
before  proceeding  to  pass  the  constitution,  had 
doubled  their  numbers  by  a second  set  of  repre- 
sentatives freely  and  lawfully  chosen  ; that  the  spi- 
rit of  the  new  was  soon  seen  to  assimilate  with  that 
of  the  old  representatives ; and  that  a union  of  will 
and  of  sentiment  necessarily  reinforced  the  system 
of  patriotic  reform,  and  hastened  the  completion  of 
the  work.  They  declared  that  in  making  their 
crow-n  hereditary  they  had  been  actuated  by  the 
recollection  of  the  long  and  unfortunate  troubles 
inseparable  from  the  vacancies  of  elective  monarchy, 
and  that  in  so  doing  they  had  even  served  the  in- 
terests of  the  neighbouring  powers,  by  the  sup- 
pression of  abuses  and  intrigues,  which  were  a 
constantly  recurring  source  of  cabal  anil  jealousies 
to  other  cabinets,  exposing  them  to  influences  often 
I injurious  to  their  own  trani|uillity.  They  read  her 
; a complete  recantation  of  their  old  political  preju- 
' dices  in  favour  of  the  liberum  veto,  and  the  ex- 
j cessive  power  of  the  oligarchy  over  the  sovereign 
and  every  other  part  of  the  state ; and  they  de- 
clared that  the  must  passionate  lovers  of  Polish 
liberty  must  prefer  the  new  constitution,  by  which 
the  powers  of  the  sovereign  were  increased,  and  his 
ministers  rendereil  resixinsible  for  the  abuse  of 
them.  They  denied  that  one  power,  by  guaran- 
teeing the  constitution  of  another,  had  the  right  to 
I prevent  improvement  and  change  in  that  constitu- 
I tion — the  right  of  giving  an  eternal  fixity  to  laws 
and  forms  of  government,  which  ought  to  vary 
according  to  times  and  circumstances  ; and  they 
exposed  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  pretending  that 
one  power  was  to  invade  another  at  the  mere  cry 
.and  reclamation  of  a few  discontented  individuals. 
They  denied  that  they  had  acted  ungenerously  to- 
wards Russia,  in  seeking  to  ally  themselves  with 
her  enemies  at  a time  when  her  hands  were  full ; 
and  they  said  that  the  common  object  of  the  am- 
bassadors they  sent  to  different  courts  was  to  make 
known  to  all  those  courts  the  spirit  and  the  pacific 
objects  of  the  Diet,  which  tended  solely  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  own  internal  government.  They 
allowed  that  during  the  war  they  had  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  Constantinople,  and  that  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  pressed  by  the  arms  of  Russia,  would  have 
been  glad  to  find  a useful  diversion  in  an  alliance 
with  Poland,  and  had  made  advances  to  that  end, 
accompanied  with  the  most  seductive  offers  ; but 
they  protested  that  they  had  merely  sought  to  secure 
the  interests  of  Poland,  without  committing  those  of 
Russia,  and  had  thus  given  her  majesty  the  empress 
proofs  of  their  regard,  rather  than  given  her  any 
just  causes  of  complaint.  As  to  the  persecuting  of 
Poles  belonging  to  the  Greek  church,  they  said  that 
the  whole  Greek  communion  had  b^  incited  to 
sedition,  insurrection,  and  revolt  by  the  fanaticism 
of  some  Greek  monks,  seconded  by  the  suttlers  of 
the  empress’s  army,  and  by  other  Russian  subjects : 
that,  in  order  to  stop  the  conspiracy  at  its  source, 
endeavours  were  made  to  discover  the  chief  authors ; 
and  that  then,  upon  good  proof,  they  had  arretted  a 
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Greek  bishop  and  a monk.  They  assured  her  ma- 
jesty that  the  subalteni  oIBclt  and  some  soldiers, 
who  had  inadvertently  arrested  the  monk  in  a cha- 
pel covered  by  the  empress’s  coat  of  arms,  hail  been 
rigorously  punished,  and  reparation  made  to  her 
majesty’s  reprchcnlatives.  The  Diet  concluded  in 
a tunc  BO  very  mild,  that  it  sounds  almost  like  a 
confession  of  tlicir  weakness  and  the  hui>elefsness 
of  their  cause : — “•  If,  contrary  to  all  exj)ectntion, 
our  intentions,  directed  by  the  love  of  jwace  and 
justice,  having  no  object  hut  the  safety  and  internal 
peace  of  Poland,  should  be  still  misunderstood — if 
the  reclamations  of  some  individuals,  dissatisHed 
with  order,  should  prevail  in  the  mind  of  her  ma- 
jesty the  empress  over  the  wish  of  our  nation,  and 
if  the  republic  should  find  herself  in  the  melan- 
choly situation  of  seeing  her  sovereignty  or  legal 
authority  disputed,  the  Polish  people,  jealous  of 
the  esteem  of  Europe,  jealous  of  the  esteem  of  a 
sovereign  who  knows  well  what  noble  sentiments 
arc,  will  not  beiilate  in  their  choice  between  a de- 
grading surrender  and  the  honnurable  ]>eril8  of  a 
necessary  defence.**  Stanislaus  Augustus  issued  an 
address  to  the  Polish  army,  telling  them  that  the 
army  of  a free  nation,  with  a good  cause  on  their 
side,,  could  not  fail  to  find  their  supjwrt  in  the 
powerful  arm  of  the  OmnijKjtent;  and  he  and  the 
Diet  joined  in  a circular  letter  addressed  to  the 
whole  nation,  in  which  the  Poles  were  reminded 
of  the  dear  rale  at  which  Kusi<ian  protection  had 
been  purchased,  and  of  the  curses  which  had  at- 
tended Russian  interference  and  domination.  Se- 
nators, ministers,  and  representatives  of  the  coun- 
try, vudeutly  curried  olf  from  their  residences  or 
from  the  palace  of  the  king  and  the  very  hall  of  the 
Diet;  the  conti'mptuous  treatracnl  of  the  nobility, 
the  oppression  and  spoliation  of  the  burgiiers,  the 
seizure  and  forcible  transportation  of  pca^^ants  and 
their  families  to  stock  new  Russian  colonies  or  to 
serve  in  the  armies  of  the  empress;  and,  finally, 
the  dismembering  of  the  country, — these  were  some 
of  the  effects  of  Russian  interference  an<l  Uu8^ian 
guarantees.  If  the  Poles  did  not  now  unite  as  one 
man,  worse  would  follow — the  yoke  would  be  made 
the  heavier  for  their  having  dared  to  become  free 
and  independent ; and  lastly  would  come  the  entire 
partition  of  the  countiy,  and  the  total  extinction  of 
the  Polish  namel  This  joint  address  of  the  king 
and  Diet  ended  with  a prayer  to  the  God  of  armies, 
the  God  of  their  forefathers,  who  saw  the  innocence 
and  the  justice  of  their  cause,  who  knew  the  purity 
of  their  intentions,  and  that  their  object  was  not 
to  shed  blood  for  the  sake  of  ambition,  spoil,  and 
dominion  over  others,  but  solely  to  defend  their 
country,  and  their  national  laws  and  liberty. 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  on  the  3lst  of  May,  applied 
for  aid  to  the  King  of  Prussia ; and  many  of  the 
Poles  were  credulous  enough  to  think  either  that 
this  aid  would  be  given,  or  that  Frederic  William 
would  play  the  part  of  a generous  mediator. 
Although,  through  the  motives  and  circumstances 
we  have  described,  Frederic  William  had  hung 
back  from  the  defensive  alliance,  Prussia,  as  a 
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guarantee  at  the  time  of  the  last  partition  of  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  all  that  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  itself  had  left  to  the  Polish  kingdom  or 
republic,  seemed  bound  to  interpose  on  the  present 
occasion.  “ It  is  apparent,**  Ktud  Stanislaus  Au- 
gustus in  his  letter,  that  the  territory  of  the 
republic,  guaranteed  by  your  majesty,  is  violated  ; 
that  its  independence  is  invaded  and  attacked  in  a 
manner  so  general  and  extensive,  that,  descending 
even  into  the  must  subtle  interpretations,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascribe  it  merely  to  the  articles  of  the 

new  constitution In  the  midst  of  my 

inquietudes  and  fatigues,  that  which  consoles  me  is, 
that  never  was  there  a better  cause  than  uura,  or  a 
cause  whicli  had  for  its  support  an  ally  more  re- 
siiectable  and  faithful  than  your  majesty.**  To 
this  call  fur  help  Frederic  Wdliam  replied  on 
the  Htli  of  June  in  a cold  and  insulting  letter, 
which  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  fierfect  undentaiiding 
with  Catherine.  “ 1 sec  with  regret,**  said  he, 

tlie  emharrassmenU  in  which  Poland  finds  her- 
self involved.  But  i will  acknowledge,  with  equal 
frankness,  tliat,  after  all  that  has  passed  for  the  last 
twelve  months,  these  embarTassnicnts  were  to  l>e 
foreseen.  Your  majesty  will  recollect  that,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  the  Marquis  of  Lucchesini 
was  charged  to  manifest  not  only  to  you,  but  also 
to  the  pre|K>nderating  members  of  the  govenuuent, 
my  just  apprehensions  on  this  subject.  Fmin  the 
moment  (hat  the  general  re-establishmcnt  of  tran- 
quillity in  Europe  permitted  me  to  explain  myself, 
and  the  empress  of  Russia  had  shown  a decided 
opi>usition  to  the  order  of  things  established  on 
the  .3rd  of  May,  171)1,  my  way  of  thinking  and  (he 
language  of  my  uinhassadors  and  ministers  have 
never  varied  ; ami  in  oliserving  with  a tranquil  eye 
the  new  constitution  \vhich  the  republic  has  given 
to  itself,  williout  my  privity  or  concurrence,  1 have 
never  had  the  idea  either  of  supporting  or  protect- 
ing it.”  [Yet  Frederic  William  had  warmly  con- 
gratulated Stanislaus  Augustus  on  the  passing  of 
this  constitution  of  the  3rd  of  May,  and  had  as- 
sured him  of  his  eagerness  to  make  his  sentiments 
known  on  this  subject,  ” or  to  convince  him  and 
the  whole  Polish  nation  of  the  lively  interest  he 
took  in  it.*’  But  this  was  at  the  time  when  Pitt 
was  threatening  Catherine  with  his  great  armament, 
when  Frederic  William  was  contemplating  a war 
with  Russia  on  the  score  of  Turkey,  and  when  the 
co-operation  of  Poland  was  properly  placed  at  u 
high  value. ” I have  predicted,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  threatening  measures  and  the  warlike  pre- 
parations which  the  Diet  incessantly  deliberated 
u{)on  would  infallibly  ]>rovokc  the  resentment  of 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  draw  upon  Poland  the 
evils  which  they  were  meant  to  avoid.  The  event 
hasjuitihcd  these  appearances;  and  it  cannot  be 
dissembled  in  the  present  moment,  that  without  the 
new  form  of  government,  and  without  the  efforts 

* FreUrrir  WilUam’i  noU>  d«1c<l  Uic  SSril  of  May.  i;9l. 
Nrarly  m month  Utrr.  or  no  lh«  SUt  of  Jud^,  hU  inilM^Mdor 
Lucch««iui  re|>ntctl  tht>  tunr  tMunocoa  to  the  I)i«t  vho  hut  m»da  th« 
conutitution  of  the  3rd_  of  May.  No  donht  be  vhs&scd  of 

thinkias  tf/lerwtrdi. 
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iKrhich  the  Poles  have  announced  for  supporting  it, 
the  court  of  Russia  would  not  have  determine<l  on 
the  vigt)rou8  proceedings  it  has  now  embraced. 
Whatever  be  the  friendship  that  I have  sworn  to 
your  majesty,  and  the  interest  that  I take  in  every- 
thing that  concerns  you,  you  will  yourself  believe 
that,  the  state  of  things  being  entirely  changed  since 
the  treaty  1 entered  into  witli  the  republic,  and  the 
present  conjuncture,  brouglit  on  by  the  constitution 
of  the  3rd  of  May,  1791,  j>osterior  to  my  treaty,  not 
being  applicable  to  the  engagements  therein  stipu- 
lated, it  does  not  belong  to  me  to  resist  the  attack 
made  on  your  majesty^  if  the  intentions  of  the  pa- 
triotic party  are  still  the  same,  and  if  they  persist 
in  the  desire  of  maintaining  their  own  work  ; but, 
if,  retracing  their  steps,  they  shall  consider  the 
diihculties  that  are  rising  upon  all  sides,  I shall  be 
ready  to  concert  measures  with  her  majesty  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  and  enter  into  explanations  at 
the  same  time  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  to  strive 
to  reconcile  the  ditferent  interests,  and  to  agree 
on  measures  capable  of  restoring  to  Poland  her 
tranquillity.” 

Appeals  to  other  countries,  if  not  met  with  so 
much  insolence,  were  at  least  equally  unavailing. 
Poland,  as  will  be  the  fate  of  every  country  that 
falls  by  long  misrule  into  her  rlecrepit  condition, 
and  tlmt  is  unable  to  help  itself,  found  no  help  nor 
hope  of  help  anywhere — 

“ Knund  not  » grn«TOUft  frirad.  t |»tjrlDK 
Mnm;{th  in  ber  Arm.  not  mere)'  lu  her  wue." 

Engliind,  though  fain  to  encourage  her  when  it 
wos  thouglit  eiie  might  be  wanted  in  the  projected 
league  against  Kussin,  appenre  to  hare  had  at  Uaat 
the  address  to  avoid  committing  herself,  or  en- 
couraging any  high  hopea  of  English  sul>sidics 
or  other  asaistance.  Pitt’s  cousin  Grenville,  as 
secretary  fur  foreign  affairs,  proceeded  with  the 
utmost  caution  and  circumspection  in  all  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Poles,  most  evidently  apprehending 
all  along  the  turn  affairs  might  take ; and  this 
caution  of  course  increased  after  the  Whig  oppo- 
sition and  the  strongly  pronounced  sense  of  the 
people  had  convinced  Pitt  that  he  could  not  safely 
go  into  a war  with  Russia  for  the  sake  of  Turkey. 
And  after  Catherine  had  concluded  the  treaty  of 
Jassy,  and  granted  moderate  terms  to  the  sultan, 
Pitt,  who  was  by  no  means  a thorough  war-mi- 
nister like  his  fatlier,  rejoiced  that  the  necessity  of 
English  interference  was  over.  Besides,  our  close 
ally,  Prussia,  was  not  to  be  thwarted  in  her  desirea 
and  schemes.  In  1791,  after  the  passing  of  the 
constitution  of  May,  Lord  Grenville  instructed 
Hailes,  our  minister  at  Warsaw,  “ to  express  him- 
self must  cautiously  on  the  subject  of  the  Polish 
Rvolution,  and  to  confine  himself  to  such  assurances 
only  of  his  Britannic  majesty’s  good  wishes  as  could 
be  given  without  committing  his  majesty  to  any 
particular  line  of  conduct  respecting  any  troubles 
that  might  arise  on  the  subject.”  In  the  present 
year,  when  the  storm  was  thickening  and  bursting, 
when  the  Russian  columns  were  traversing  the 
country  without  any  prospect  of  a valid  resistance, 


Orcnville  repeated  and  improved  upon  these  in- 
junctions in  his  instructions  to  Colonel  Gardiner, 
who  was  sent  out  to  Warsaw  to  succeed  Mr.  Hailes 
and  watch  events.  In  a note  dated  Whitehall, 
August  the  4th,  Grenville  said,  “ The  present  cri- 
tical state  of  affairs  in  Poland  will  require  from  you 
the  utmost  prudence  and  reserve  with  respect  to 
your  laiigusgc  and  conduct.”  He  referred  Colonel 
Gardiner  to  his  dispatch  to  Hailes,  which  we 
have  just  quoted,  and  added  with  true  diplomatic 
coolness,  “ The  event  lias,  unhappily,  but  too  well 
justified  this  rcKrve,  and  the  present  situation  of 
Poland  is  such  as  to  leave  little  hopes  that  the 
tranquillity  of  that  unfortunate  country  can  ha  re- 
stored, without  its  falling  again  into  the  most  entire 
dependence  on  the  power  of  Russia,  ereii  if  no  fur- 
ther tlitmemhermeni  of  territory  should  take  place. 
The  conduct  observed  on  tliis  occasion  bv  the  court 
of  Berlin  appears  to  have  been  dictated  hy  a per- 
suasion of  the  danijers  which  would  arise  to  the 
Prussian  interests  from  the  estahtidimeut  of  an 
fjjicient  and  permanent  form  of  yovernmeut  in 
Poland.  There  is  perhaps  too  much  reason  to 
fear,  that  the  alternative  wliich  has  been  preferred 
will  be  productive  of  more  real  inconvenience  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  than  that  which  has  been  re- 
jected. But  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that,  while 
the  opinion  I have  mentioned  is  acted  upon  at 
Berlin,  no  intervention  of  the  maritime  powers 
could  Ire  serviceable  to  Poland,  at  least  not  with- 
out a much  yreater  exertim  and  expense  than  the 
importance  of  the  object  to  their  separate  interests 
could  possibly  justify.  All,  therefore,  that  is  to  be 
done  by  you  in  the  present  moment  is,  to  hold  a 
language  of  friendship  on  his  majesty's  part  to- 
wards the  king  of  Poland  and  the  Polish  nation. 
But  you  are  to  be  very  careful  (supposing  the  event 
still  undecided  on  your  arrival  at  Warsaw)  not  to 
do  anything  which  could  hold  out  ill-grounded  ex- 
pectations of  support  from  this  country.”  Grenville 
concluded  his  letter  by  desiring  the  Colonel  to  give 
his  utmost  attention  to  all  parts  of  “this  interesting 
business,”  and  to  keep  his  government  constantly 
informed  of  the  different  events  which  might  arise, 
as  well  as  of  all  that  he  should  be  able  to  discover 
“ of  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  three  surround- 
ing courts,  on  whom  the  fate  of  Poland  seenia  now 
entirely  to  depend.”*  The  Poles,  who,  in  the  month 
of  June  or  July,  sent  Count  Bukaty  on  an  imploring 
mission  to  London,  had  fondly  flattered  themselves 
that  Pitt,  wlio  had  so  oftgp  and  so  publicly  expressed 
his  feeling  of  the  expediency  of  curbing  the  ambi- 
tion of  Russia,  and  who  hod  been  so  recently  on 
the  very  brink  of  a war  for  that  purpose,  would  be 
disjioaed  to  interfere  in  their  favour  ; and  that  the 
country  which  most  cherished  and  had  longest  en- 
joyed constitutional  liberty  would  be  enthuaiaatically 
in  favour  of  a people  who  were  attempting  to  secure 
the  same  blessings  on<l  to  rescue  their  country  from 
a foreign  yoke,  who  had  made  a revolution  without 

* Mumicript  Letter.  We  b«ve  h*4  th«  origtiuU  ia  oitr  pmancioD. 
H WM  ifroii^ht  to  ihii  country  by  a PotUh  noUenuui.  nfter  llie  lut 
uofottanato  rtvoluUoa  to  IMO-Sl. 
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bla<id8hed,  and  who  were  actually  reinforcing  the 
kingly  dignity  and  royal  prerogative,  instead  of 
utterly  destroying  both  as  the  French  were  doing. 
But  Pitt,  who  was  about  the  last  of  statesmen  to 
he  moved  by  any  romantic  impulses,  could  only 
look  at  the  Polish  question  in  connection  with  many 
others ; the  Tory  majority  of  the  nation  had  a panic 
dread  and  horror  of  all  revolutions  and  political 
changes  whatsoever ; and  the  attention  and  sym* 
pathies  of  the  Whig  party,  which  had  lost  half  its 
strength,  seemed  absorbed  by  the  French  revolu- 
tion and  the  exciting  war  of  the  French  republicans. 
The  W'higs,  when  it  was  too  late,  made  a loud  ora- 
torical noise — forgetting  to  what  an  extent  their 
great  leader  had  indirectly  contributed  to  the  resist- 
less power  of  Catherine ; but  for  the  present  they 
did  nothing  beyond  holding  a meeting  at  the  Man- 
sion House  to  get  up  a subscription  for  the  suffer- 
ing Poles.  Although  parliament  was  not  prorogued 
until  the  1 5th  of  June,  which  was  nearly  a month 
after  the  marching  of  the  Russian  army  of  100,000 
men,  and  although  the  great  preparations  for  that 
army  and  Catherine’s  threats  and  intentions  had 
been  well  know  n in  England  in  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary, before  parliament  met,  not  a motion  was 
pro)>o8ed  on  either  side  of  the  House,  scarcely  a 
mention  was  made  of  Poland  and  the  fate  which 
aw  aited  her.  But  in  the  course  of  this  very  session 
Fox  had  repeatedly  extolled  the  magnanimity  of  the 
czarina,  exaggerated  the  value  of  the  English  trade 
with  Russia,  and  recommended  a close  alliance  with 
that  court,  as  being  more  suitable  to  England  than 
any  other  alliance  whatsoever  I 

Having  failed  in  declaring  themselves  in  1788 
or  early  in  1789,  when  the  French  revolution 
panic  had  not  begun,  the  Poles  ought  assuredly  to 
have  waited  the  recurrence  of  some  other  favour- 
able juncture  of  circumstances,  employing  them- 
selves in  the  mean  while  in  the  improvement  of  the 
financial  condition  of  their  country,  and  (if  so 
much  could  have  been  allowed  them)  in  training 
men  for  a regular  army.  They  could  not  possibly 
have  thrown  dowm  the  gauntlet  to  Russia  at  a worse 
moment.  The  time  chosen  was  bad  in  every  re- 
spect. With  a people  abundantly  brave,  and  gifted 
with  a character  and  habits  which  soon  make  good 
soldiers,  they  liad  not  above  8000,  or  at  most 
10,000  disciplined  troops  to  oppose  to  80,000 
thoroughly  trained  Russians.  The  property  of  the 
Polish  bankers  and  capitalists  was  chiefly  locked 
up  in  the  countries  with  which  they  provoked 
a war:  a general  bankruptcy  soon  ensued,  and 
this  catastrophe  accelerated  their  final  ruin.  What 
they  could  do,  the  patriots  did  : they  invested  the 
king  with  very  full  executive  powers,  placing  the 
army  entirely  at  his  orders,  and  allowing  him  to 
employ  foreign  oflicers  and  engineers ; they  voted 
an  army  of  100,000  men,  they  authorised  the  king 
to  call  out  the  Pospolite,  and  they  voted  30,000,000 
of  crowns.  But  there  was  no  possibility  of  pro- 
curing the  money  which  it  was  so  easy  to  vote,  and 
without  money  the  troops  could  not  he  united  and 
nrmed ; the  arsenals  and  magazines  of  Poland 
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being  almost  empty,  and  anns  and  artillery  being 
only  to  be  procured  from  foreign  countries,  with 
which,  moreover,  all  communication  was  rendered 
extremely  difficult.  We  have  been  assured  by 
those  who  certainly  knew  the  truth,  and  had  no 
apparent  motives  for  disguising  it,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  after  the  events,  that  Stanislaus 
Augustus  never  ceased  to  regret — to  complain 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life — that  he  had  been 
forced  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  subjects  to  grant 
the  new  constitution  before  it  was  matured,  and  to 
provoke  the  hostility  of  Russia  at  a most  unfa- 
vourable and  inauspicious  moment.  [The  revolu- 
tion was  indisputably  hurried  on  by  and  through 
the  French  epidemic  ; and  this  was  the  first  of  the 
many  good  offices  that  the  French  did  the  Poles.] 
The  weight  of  authority  and  most  reputable  proof 
is  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  king’s  good  intentions 
and  sincerity : there  seems,  indeed,  not  the  slight- 
est reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  most  sorely  galled 
by  the  Russian  yoke,  and  earnest  and  anxious  to 
see  his  ow*n  native  country  independent  and 
flourishing,  and  restored,  by  a better  form  of  go- 
vernment, to  more  than  her  old  importance  among 
the  states  of  Europe.  But  Stanislaus  Augustus 
could  never  forget  that  he  had  once  been  simply 
Count  Poniatowski,  and  that  he  had  owed  his  ele- 
vation to  the  throne  to  the  love  and  caprice  of  the 
czarina;  his  spirit  stood  rebuked  before  that 
powerful  and  imperious  woman,  and  the  reproach 
of  ingratitude  was  an  incubus  which  depressed  the 
lively  feelings  of  patriotism.  He  was  not  cast  by 
nature  in  the  model  of  great  men ; and  the  course 
of  his  life,  whether  in  Russia,  as  a liaiidsome  cour- 
tier and  paramour  of  the  empress,  or  in  Poland, 
brow-beaten  and  maltreated  by  factious  magnates, 
or  dictated  to,  like  a school-boy,  by  Russian  gene- 
rals and  Russian  envoys,  had  not  been  proper  to 
form  greatness  or  independence  of  mind.  He  was 
not  so  much  as  distinguished  by  personal  bravery 
and  daring;  and  now,  at  the  grand  crisis  of  his 
life,  he  was  growing  old,  corpulent,  and  fond  of 
his  ease.  All  this  will  sufficiently  account  for  his 
unheroic  conduct  in  the  present  war.  But,  un- 
happily, the  Polish  patriots  have  in  all  times  been 
prone  to  suspicion  and  to  splitting  into  parties  and 
factions,  hating  one  another,  counteracting  one 
another,  reproaching  one  another,  as  heartily  as 
they  hated  the  anti-patriots.  Some  of  them  rur- 
pfcled  Stanislaus  Augustus ; and  their  suspicions 
too  oflen  obstructed  the  little  good  he  was  capable 
of  doing,  and  thus  weakened  a cause  already  de- 
plorably weak.  The  king,  who  had  formed  a 
camp  at  Dubno,  spoke  of  taking  the  command 
there.  Giving  up  this  notion,  he  formed  another 
camp  in  front  of  Warsaw,  and  only  a few  miles 
from  that  capital.  Here  everybody  expected  he 
would  have  showed  himself,  if  only  to  encourage 
the  volunteers  who  flocked  to  the  camp  daily ; he 
had  even  solemnly  promised  to  repair  thither ; but 
he  soon  began  to  l^lance,  and  to  show  a pitifiii 
irresolution.  We  have  been  assured  that  he  sus- 
pected treachery,  and  dreaded  being  seized  and 
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carried  a prisoner  to  the  very  presence  of  Cathe- 
rine ; and  that,  to  those  who  endeavoured  to  remove 
these  fears  by  arguments  and  representations  of 
the  perfect  safety  he  must  enjoy  in  the  midst  of  his 
patriot  subjects,  he  always  recalled  the  story  of  for- 
mer years,  when  he  had  been  seized  in  the  city  of 
Warsaw  itself,  and  carried  off  by  night  to  the 
windmill.*  Instead  of  ^oing  to  either  camp,  or 
taking  the  field,  or  visiting  any  portion  of  the  army, 
he  formed  a new  council  of  war,  which,  as  timid 
as  himself,  agreed  to  dispatch  orders  to  his  nephew. 
Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski,  the  commander-in- 
chief, to  call  in  all  his  advanced  posts,  and  to  fall 
back  upon  the  river  Bug,  in  order  to  be  ready  to 
concentrate  all  the  forces  for  the  defence  of  War- 
saw. And  Prince  Joseph  was  obliged  to  retire 
with  56,000  men,  who  had  never  seen  an  enemy, 
and  who  lost  spirit  and  heart  in  this  retrograde 
movement.  As  Kochowski  and  Kreczetnikoff  ad- 
vanced their  Russian  columns,  skirmishes  began  to 
take  place,  and  these  generally  ended  favourably  to 
the  Poles,  whose  light  cavalry  was  particularly 
alert  and  excellent.  On  the  18ih  of  June  an  aflair, 
important  enough  to  be  called  a battle,  took  place 
at  Zielence,  where  the  Poles  fought  with  the  most 
determined  bravery,  and  at  least  checked  and 
brought  to  a stand  a force  far  superior  to  their 
own,  and  mainly  composed  of  veteran  troops.  A 
few  days  after,  Mokranowski,  at  the  head  of  the 
Polish  cavalry,  gained  a brilliant  victory  at  Polonna. 
But  the  great  affair  of  this  short  and  desultory 
campaign,  and  that  which  brought  into  action  the 
beat  warrior,  the  greatest  name  of  modern  Poland, 
was  on  the  17  th  of  July,  at  Dubienka.  Here  Kos- 
ciuszko  kept  his  ground  against  a Russian  division 
three  times  more  numerous  than  his  own,  beat 
them  in  repeated  charges,  inflicted  a terrible  loss, 
and  only  retreated  when  his  flank  was  turned  by 
another  Russian  division,  which  had  been  allowed 
to  traverse  a part  of  Gallicia  and  to  fall  upon  him 
from  a quarter  where  he  expected  no  attack,  as 
Gallicia  belonged  to  Austria,  and  as  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  the  Emperor  Francis  would  at  least 
remain  neutral  in  this  war — a capital  and  an  un- 
pardonable mistake,  which  was  attended  by  dread- 
ful consequences.  If  there  had  been  a gleam  of 
hope  before,  the  conduct  of  Austria  in  allowing 
this  passage  to  Catherine's  invading  troops  utterly 
destroyed  it.  But  before  the  battle  at  Dubienka, 
and  this  proof  of  the  complicity  of  Austria,  no  in- 
considerable number  of  the  Polish  patriots  had 
become  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  their 
struggle,  and  the  faint  heart  of  Stanislaus  Augustus 
had  died  within  him.  It  was  not  by  skirmishes 
and  gallant  but  desultory  fighting  that  the  country 
was  to  be  saved ; in  spite  of  a few  temporary  checks, 
the  Russian  masses  kept  advancing,  both  in  Lithu- 
ania and  in  Poland  Proper : they  were  abundantly 
supplied  with  all  the  materials  of  war,  while  the 
Poles  were  wanting  in  almost  every  particular.  Cal- 
culating men,  who  had  more  regard  for  the  safety  of 
their  own  persons  and  property  than  for  the  new 
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constitution  and  the  independence  of  their  country, 
began  secretly  to  correspond  with  or  openly  to 
join  the  confederates  of  Targowica,  whom  tlic 
empress  delighted  to  honour ; and  it  was  found 
that  the  swarming  Jews,  who  in  Poland  nionopo- 
lized  all  the  trade,  and  nearly  all  the  professions, 
except  that  of  arms,  could  find  bread  and  beer, 
oil,  wine,  and  brandy,  clothing  and  shoes,  for  the 
Russians ; although,  when  the  patriot  Poles  applied 
for  those  things,  they  showed  nothing  but  stores  as 
empty  as  the  sacks  which  Jacob’s  sons  carried  into 
Egypt. 

In  addition  to  the  confederates  of  Targowica, 
another  confederation  was  made  in  Lithuania  for 
the  same  objects,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  new  con- 
stitution, the  restoration  of  the  elective  character 
of  the  royalty,  which  made  every  magnate  a king- 
maker, and  of  the  liberum  veto,  which  enabled 
each  of  them  by  his  single  w ill  and  dissidence  to 
paralyse  the  Diet  and  government,  and  make  a 
confusion  or  an  anarchy.  These  confederates  talked 
quite  as  loud  about  lil)erty  as  their  opponents,  pre- 
tending that  the  patriots  by  their  reforms  had 
destroyed  the  essence  of  the  old  Pplish  liberty ; 
but  most  of  those  who  joined  them  were  chiefly 
actuated  by  the  instinct  of  scli-preservation,  and 
the  conviction  that  nothing  but  ruin  could  be 
gained  by  opposing  the  will  of  the  empress.  The 
patriot  army  of  Lithuania  slow  ly  retired  before  the 
Russians  conducted  by  Kreczetnikoff : at  first  it 
was  commanded  by  Prince  Louis  of  Wurtemburg, 
then  by  Judycki,  who,  after  some  reverses,  began 
to  retreat  towards  Grodno,  when  he  received  the 
king’s  order  to  deliver  up  the  command  to  Michel 
Zabiello.  On  entering  without  opposition  Wilna, 
the  capital,  Kreczetnikoft’  declared  Kossakowski, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  confederation,  grand- 
general  of  Lithuania  “ by  the  will  of  the  nation.” 
Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski,  who  ended  his  career 
in  the  service  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  dying  in  a 
river  not  much  more  considerable  than  a ditch,  on 
the  bloody  field  of  Leipsic,  was  as  brave  a soldier 
as  ever  drew  a sword,  and  not  destitute  of  high 
military  talent ; he  represented  to  his  timid  uncle 
that  the  Bug  was  a bad  defensive  line,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  defend  the  passage  of  that  river, 
which  was  almost  everywhere  fordable ; but  Sta- 
nislaus Augustus  only  repeated  his  absolute  orders 
to  continue  his  retreat  to  the  Bug.  When  the 
Russians  had  overrun  two-thirds  of  the  country, 
and  when  all  the  resources  of  the  Poles  began  to 
fail,  the  king  commanded  his  gallant  nephew  to 
demand  an  armistice.  The  demand  was  made, 
and  rejected ; the  Russian  generals  declaring  that 
their  orders  were  to  march  right  on  to  Warsaw, 
and  that  a truce  could  only  be  granted  from  St. 
Petersburgh.  Both  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
ambassadors  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  War- 
saw to  intrigue  with  a portion  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  intimidate  and  bewilder  the  king.  As  early 
as  the  22nd  of  June,  Stanislaus  Augustus  wrote  to 
the  empress,  that,  if  she  would  only  withdraw  her 
troops,  he  would  procure  the  nomination  of  her 
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grandson  Constantine  to  be  his  successor  on  the 
throne  of  Poliiiul ; but  in  her  answer,  which  was 
dated  on  the  2nd  of  July,  Catherine  did  nothing 
but  reproach  him  for  having  violated  the  Pacta 
Convents,  and  urge  him  to  accede  instantly  to  the 
confederation  of  Targowica,  and  restore  the  con- 
stitution and  all  things  else  to  the  state  they  were 
in  previously  to  the  .‘Ird  of  May,  1791.  The  effect 
of  this  imjxirious  mandate  was  ably  promoted  by 
the  Prussian  ambassador,  who  well  knew  the  irre- 
solution of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  and  the  awe  in 
which  he  stood  of  the  mighty  autocratess,  and  who 
had  resistless  arguments  furnished  him  by  the 
state  of  the  Polish  army,  the  w retched,  impoverished 
state  of  the  country,  the  determination  of  the  neigh- 
bouring powers  to  leave  it  to  its  fate,  and  the  want 
of  unanimity  even  among  the  patriots  themselves. 
On  the  22nd  of  July  the  king  called  a council,  at 
which  were  present  his  ministers,  the  two  marshals 
of  the  Diet,  and  his  two  brothers ; and  he  sub- 
mitted to  their  deliberation  the  vital  qucslion, 
whether,  utuler  the  circumstances,  the  best  thing 
to  be  done  wjis  not  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the 
empress — whether  this  was  not  the  only  step  that 
could  save  Poland  from  entire  destruction.  Opi- 
nions were  divided ; but  the  majority  thought  with 
the  king,  and  he  on  the  very  next  day  signed  the 
act  of  the  confederation  of  Turgowica.  In  this 
act  of  shame,  in  which  he  unswore  his  last  oath 
and  resworc  his  first,  he  said,  under  Russian  dic- 
tation— “ United  in  heart  and  mind  with  a free 
and  republican  nation,  which  from  the  rank  of 
citizen  has  elevated  me  to  the  throne ; wishing  to 
co-operate  in  concert  with  that  nation  in  the  salu- 
tary work  which  must  lay  a new  and  more  durable 
basis,  on  which  the  republic  may  stand  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  entire,  and  which  tends  to  organise 
its  |K)litical  and  civil  administration  with  more 
wisdom — I give  way  to  the  impulse  of  that  senti- 
ment by  which  I am  animated.  Yes,  it  is  the 
wish,  it  is  the  passion  for  the  public  good,  which  I 
ought  to  place  before  every  other  interest ; it  is  the 
desire  to  secure  your  happiness,  generous  and  free 
nation ! which  dictates  the  fresh  testimonies  of 
patenial  love  I offer  you  this  day.  Sincerely  at- 
tached to  my  country,  knowing  no  other  pains,  no 
other  pleasures  than  those  I partake  with  you  all, 
my  efforts  have  continually  had  for  their  object  its 
safety,  honour,  and  glory.  But  the  private  views 
of  my  co-assistants,  a taste  for  reform  and  novelty, 
have  not  always  permitted  me  to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  a heart  which  was  ever  yours.  Of  this 
the  operations  of  the  last  Diet  are  a proof.  Se- 
duced by  new  and  bold  maxims,  which  tend  only 
to  trouble  the  tranquillity  of  nations,  o\ir  legislators 
ha\^  dared  to  break  the  respectable  empire  of  laws 
which,  from  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  have 
served  as  its  foundation ; they  have  endeavoured 
to  subjugate  Poland  to  the  yoke  of  a government 
monarchic  and  democratic  at  the  same  time.  One 
Diet  alone  has  seen  the  birth  of  so  many  different 
laws,  that  when  it  became  necessary  to  digest  and 
apply  them,  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  caused 
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it  to  be  renounced.  Besides,  the  basis  which  was 
given  to  this  new  constitutional  government,  too 
weak  to  support  it,  was  directly  contrary  to  that 
legislative  system  which  can  alone  secure  the 
existence  of  Poland.  But  now,  when  every  true 
Polandcr  acknowledges  the  errors  of  those  who 
misled  him,  after  being  themselves  misled  by  am- 
bition, I declare,  Ixith  as  a king  who  ought  to  be 
the  chief  of  this  generous  republic,  and  as  a Po- 
lander  who  cherishes  his  countrymen,  that  the 
republican  government,  as  established  by  our  an- 
cestors, ran  alone  eternise  tlie  duration  and  glory 
of  Poland.  In  fact,  whenever  a nation,  instead 
of  correcting  the  defects  of  its  former  govern- 
ment, endeavours  totally  to  overthrow  it,  it  draws 
u|)on  itself  those  terrible  disasters  which  must  end 
in  a sudden  and  forcible  shock  of  the  whole  state.” 
After  this  forced  eulogium  upon  the  worst  system 
of  government  that  exitted  in  Europe,  without  even 
excepting  that  of  Constantinople — after  this  most 
insincere  jiraise  of  a crazy  oligarchical  republic, 
which  had  ruined  the  country,  and  now  left  it 
o|)cn  to  its  worst  enemies,  the  miserable  man 
passed  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  the  new 
constitution,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  was  a model 
of  perfection  compared  with  the  old  one,  and 
heajicd  upon  the  Diet,  which  had  made  the  new 
constitution  in  concurrence  w’ith  himself,  the 
charges  of  usurpation  and  illegality  in  extending 
their  session  beyond  the  terms  fixed  by  the  old 
constitution  in  order  “ to  form  and  establish  a dan- 
gerous and  impolitic  revolution.”  He  then  said  he 
acceded  /rec/i/,  and  joined  himself,  heart  andmind^ 
to  the  confederation  formed  at  Targowica,  “ ac- 
cording to  the  wish  of  the  whole  country  f — a con- 
federation “ to  which  that  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Lithuania  has  united  itself  by  a solemn  and  public 
act.”  He  added,  with  the  most  pitiable  pros- 
tration, “ I regard  the  operations  avowed  by  these 
confederations  as  those  only  which  are  legal ; I 
promise  to  conform  to  all  the  laws  they  may  pro- 
claim, and  swear  to  second  them  in  all  their  views 
which  have  only  the  public  welfare  for  their  ob- 
ject, in  concert  with  a republican  nation  which  has 
been  free  for  ages.  And  I agree  the  more  will- 
ingly to  this  step,  as  the  plan  of  reform  projected 
by  this  confederation  offers  to  the  impartiid  eye  of 
good  citizens  nothing  but  what  is  just  and  salutary, 
and  particularly  because  the  generous  and  dis- 
interestcfl  protection  of  her  majesty  the  limpress  of 
all  the  Russias  restores  tranguillity  to  the  bosom 
of  the  republic^  promises  it  new  sources  of  pros- 
perity^ and  most  efficaciously  guarantees  its  rightSy 
j and  preseiTcs  it  entire”  After  this  declaration, 

I which  was  published  throughout  Poland  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  nearly  all  those  who  had 
; considerable  proi)ertie8  at  stake,  or  who  could  not 
conveniently  expatriate  themselves,  followed  the 
c.\ample  of  the  king,  and  declared  for  the  con- 
federation of  Targowica,  the  members  of  which, 
in  receiving  the  law  from  Petersburg,  and  in  obey- 
ing the  mandates  of  Catherine,  insanely  flatter^ 
themselves  that  they  and  tlieir  country  would  be 
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left  at  least  as  free  as  they  were  antecedently  to 
the  revolution  of  May,  1791,  and  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  magnanimously  defend  them  against 
the  Prussians  and  the  Austrians.  The  patriut 
officers  were  all  discharged,  the  army  was  dis- 
banded or  scattered  over  the  country  in  small  de- 
fenceless detachments,  and  the  Russian  columns 
came  on  to  Warsaw,  and  occupied  all  the  import- 
ant towns  and  posts  between  tliat  capital  and  the 
Bug.  All  the  decrees  of  the  late  Diet,  all  their 
laws  for  raising  the  condition  of  the  burghers,  for 
gradually  preparing  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
and  for  creating  a Tiers  Ktat,  were  annulled  as 
illegal ; and  tiic  freedom  of  the  press,  which  hud 
been  granted  and  enjoyed,  gave  place  to  restrictions 
more  severe  than  those  which  had  previously  ex- 
isted. The  estates  of  such  of  the  magnates  as  bad 
been  most  active  in  forwarding  the  late  revolution, 
or  slowest  in  giving  in  their  adliesion  to  the  con- 
federation of  Targowica,  were  put  under  seques- 
tration ; and  a series  of  persecutions  was  com- 
menced against  the  patriots  of  all  ranks  and  for- 
tunes. Count  Oginski,  one  of  the  patriot  magnates, 
found  it  pleasanter  to  live  in  Russia  than  in  Poland, 
and  hastened  to  St.  Petersburg  to  solicit  the  re- 
storation of  his  estates.  Catherine  and  her  minis- 
ters endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that  Russia  was 
really  the  best  friend  of  Poland,  and  the  only  power 
that  could  prevent  its  being  swallowed  up  by 
Prussia  and  Austria.  Prince  Zouboff  told  Oginski 
that  his  dread  of  a farther  partition  was  altogether 
unfounded ; that  the  empress  took  a lively  and 
sincere  interest  in  the  happiness  of  the  Poles;  that 
she  had  seen  with  grief  the  snares  which  the  King 
of  Prussia  had  laid  for  them,  and  the  frightful 
precipice  to  which  the  emissaries  of  the  French 
revolution  were  dragging  them  ; that,  finding  the 
Poles  deaf  to  her  wise  reinonstrunces,  she  had  sent 
her  arnucs  into  Poland,  but  only  to  save  it — only 
at  the  request  of  the  bcs>t  of  the  Polish  nobles 
themselves.  “ If,“  said  Zuubuffi,  “ the  empress 
wanted  new  acquisitions  of  territory,  could  she 
not,  if  she  chose,  get  possession  of  Turkey  in  a 
single  campaign,  and  place  her  grandson  on  the 
throne  of  Constantinople  ? Let  your  little  noblesse 
of  the  provinces,  who  know  not  what  they  want, 
and  your  sans  culottes,  who  have  nothing  to  lose, 
cry  out  as  they  will ; but  men  who  have  property 
ought  to  be  quiet,  and  Poles  who  have  sense  ought 
to  see  that  the  empress  will  never  consent  to  a 
new  partition  of  their  country'."  Branicki,  one  of 
the  three  chiefs  of  the  confederation  of  Targowica, 
repaired  to  the  Rusaian  capital,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  deputation  of  Polish  nobles,  to  thank  the 
empress  for  all  that  she  had  done  in  their  favour, 
to  declare  that  the  Poles  would  be  submissive  to 
her  will,  and  do  everything  she  could  require  of 
them,  if  she  would  only  secure  the  integrity  and 
the  independeiice  of  the  country^  and  Branicki 
finished  bis  discourse  by  exclaiming  **  that  God 
and  Catherine  were  the  sole  hopes  of  the  Polish 
nation.’*  The  empress  gave  Branicki  and  his 
brother  deputies  some  presents ; but  her  answer, 


which  was  delivered  to  them  by  her  grand  chan- 
cellor, was  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory  that  some 
of  the  confederates  became  fully  sensible  of  the 
monstrous  error  they  had  committed.  Oginski 
perceived  that,  notwithstanding  court  galas  and 
festivals,  and  an  outward  show  of  gaiety  and  tri- 
umph, the.  minds  of  Catherine  and  her  ministers 
were  greatly  disturbed  by  the  brilliant  successes  of 
the  French  republicans  in  the  held,  and  their  still 
more  daring  proceedings  in  the  National  Conven- 
tion ami  clubs,  by  the  aptitude  which  the  Belgians 
and  other  ncighlmurs  of  the  French  were  showing 
for  the  revolutionary  state,  and  by  the  decree  of 
the  Convention  granting  fraternity  and  promising 
aid  and  assistance  to  every  people  that  should  rise 
against  their  established  governments  and  declare 
themselves  republicans.  The  French  republican 
general,  Custine,  who  by  this  time  hud  penetrated 
as  far  as  Mayence,  was  actually  realising  the 
maxim  of  “ War  to  palaces  and  peace  to  cottages 
and,  as  the  people  were  everywhere  promised  li- 
berty and  equality  and  an  exemption  from  taxes, 
it  was  thought  that  there  must  soon  be  a universal 
servile  insurrection  throughout  Europe.  All  these 
clouds  were  made  blacker  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  princes  and  potentates  were  startled  by  the 
intelligence  that  the  French  people  intended  to  try 
their  king  and  bring  him  to  the  scatfold.  The 
passions  and  the  frenzy  to  which  all  these  things 
gave  rise  contributed  to  a measure  of  iniquity 
which  they  ought  rather  to  have  prevented.  But 
the  further  partition  of  Poland,  which  was  made  an 
easy  work  by  the  operations  of  Catherine’s  army 
ill  this  one  campaign,  belongs  to  another  year; 
and  will  be  best  understood  in  connexion  with  the 
other  contemporary  events  that  were  accumulating 
and  crowding  in  all  parts  of  Euro|)e. 

To  paraphrase  what  Talleyrand  said  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  French  revolution  became 
the  sink  into  which  were  thrown  all  the  foul  things 
of  the  world  ; or,  it  came  to  be  considered  as  a 
generating  pestilence  which  produced  all  manner 
of  diseases,  the  most  opposite  in  their  8yin]noms 
and  character.  Even  the  murder  of  the  enthu- 
siastic, romantic  king  of  Sweden  was  attributed 
to  the  French  revolution,  although  assuredly  there 
were  causes  sufficient  to  account  for  it  without 
referring  to  that  great  mother  of  mischief.  The 
Swedish  nobles  harboured  an  implacable  resent- 
ment against  Gustavus  Adolphus  on  account  of  his 
political  reforms  or  revolution,  which  struck  their 
corrupt  oligarchy  with  a death-hlow'.  Other 
Swedes,  not  attached  to  the  oligarchical  faction, 
were  dismayed  at  the  efforts  this  king  of  a poor 
country  was  making  in  order  to  carry  a great 
army  into  France ; and  some  of  them  hurried  to 
tlie  conclusion  that  he  was  mad,  and  that  his  mad- 
ness would  completely  beggar  and  ruin  the  nation. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year  Gustavus 
Adolphus  bad  made  a journey  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  bad  resided  for  some  time  in  that  antique 
town,  concerting  with  French  emigrants  and  others 
the  best  means  of  attacking  the  French  republic- 
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ans,  and  of  getting  to  Paris  in  order  to  release 
the  ol)ject  of  his  idolatry,  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
put  down  the  hydra-headed  Jacobinism.  After 
the  flight  from  Varennes  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouill^, 
he  took  that  general  into  his  service  and  discussed 
with  him  a variety  of  plans.  His  ambition  and 
his  hope  was  that  Russia,  and  perhaps  Prussia, 
would  join  in  the  enterprise  without  further  loss 
of  time,  and  confide  to  him  the  command  or  the 
chief  direction  of  their  armies.  He  told  de  Bouille 
that  he  had  been  encouraged  to  the  steps  he  had 
taken  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  had  repre- 
sented to  him  that,  as  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  revolutions,  having  so  happily  finished 
one  in  his  own  kingdom,  he  might  afford  the  King 
of  France  the  best  of  advice  as  well  as  assistance  ; 
and  that,  if  I^ouis  XVI.  could  only  have  got  on 
from  Varennes  to  Montmedy,  he  would  have  joined 
him  there.  With  regard  to  his  present  plans,  he 
said  that  the  Empress  of  Russia  promised  him 
troops,  and  the  King  of  Spain  had  promised  him 
money  ; that  he  thought  of  landing  with  an  army 
of  Swedes  and  Russians  somewhere  on  the  French 
coast  as  near  ns  possible  to  Paris,  expecting  that 
the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Sardinia  would  at  tlie 
same  moment  invade  France  by  its  southern  fron- 
tiers, and  that  the  French  royalists  or  friends  of 
order  would  everywhere  rise  against  the  Jacobins. 
After  Gustavus  had  returned  into  Sweden  de 
Bouille  employed  some  French  naval  officers,  emi- 
grants or  fugitives  like  himself,  to  examine  the 
French  coast,  and  to  establish  a correspondence 
with  some  of  the  royalist  inhabitants,  who  might 
assist  the  landing  of  the  Russo-Swedish  army,  and 
afterwards  co-operate  with  it.  Uc  Bouille  also 
advised  Gustavus  to  beg  the  free  use  of  the  port 
of  Ostend  from  the  Emperor  Leopold,  as  this 
would  be  a near  and  most  convenient  rendezvous, 
where  his  military  stores  might  be  deposited,  &c. 
But  Leopold,  who  clung  to  the  last  to  the  hope 
that  a great  continental  war  might  be  avoided — 
that  some  congress  might  yet  set  all  things  right — 
hung  back  from  all  the  royal  Swede’s  wild  pro- 
jects ; and  it  was  soon  discovered  by  de  Bouilid 
that,  though  the  King  of  Prussia  was  eager  for  the 
war,  there  was  anytliing  but  friendship  and  good 
intelligence  between  him  and  Gustavus.  Frederic 
William,  in  fact,  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  cha- 
racter and  intellect  of  his  Swedish  brother,  and 
described  his  schemes  as  visionary — which,  in 
truth,  they  were.  De  Bouille,  after  expressing  to 
Gustavus  his  perfect  conviction  that  I.#eopold 
would  not.  arm  at  all,  and  that  Frederic  William 
would  not  co-operate  with  him,  advised  him,  with 
the  money  he  should  receive  from  Spain,  to  buy 
an  army  in  Germany,  which  he  might  incorporate 
with  his  own  braye  army  of  native  Swedes.  The 
French  emigrant  army,  estimated  by  de  Bouilld  at 
from  15,000  to  18,000  men,  would  move  at  the 
same  time.  Gustavus,  still  feeling  confident  of  the 
assistance  of  Catherine,  made  great  exertions  to 
increase  his  own  army  ; and,  in  order  to  complete 
his  arrangements  and  get  his  own  country  into 


perfect  order,  he  assembled  on  the  23rd  of  Ja- 
nuary (1*192)  the  Swedish  Diet  at  Geffla,  a small 
j secluded  town  about  seventeen  miles  from  Stock- 
i holm,  which  he  surrounded  with  troops.  On  the 
: 6th  of  February  he  wrote  to  de  Bouilltf  from 
I Geffla — “ I am  near  the  close  of  my  Diet,  which, 

' to  the  surprise  of  all  iny  adversaries,  and  |>erhaps 
of  my  friends,  passes  with  the  most  perfect  tran- 
quillity. Wishing  to  assist  my  friends  in  the 
re-establishment  of  order,  I thought  1 ought  to 
begin  at  home,  and  endeavour  to  compose  divisions 
here.  Of  three  of  the  orders  of  the  state  I was 
certain;  and  the  nobility,  who  in  1*J89  were  most 
violent  against  me,  are  now  kept  in  awe  by  the 
decided  majority  I have  in  the  inferior  orders,  and 
by  the  constant  attachment  they  show'  me.  I am 
endeavouring  to  make  the  Swedish  nobles  compre- 
hend that  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
aristocracy  ought  to  seek  to  sustain  itself  by  the 
stalhlity  of  the  throne,  and  not  by  contending 
against  it;  but  they  do  not  yet  jierfectly  under- 
stand their  real  interest.  They  know,  however, 
tliat  they  are  the  weakest,  and  begin  to  have  pru- 
dence enough  not  to  set  themselves  in  opposition 
to  their  king  and  the  three  other  orders,  who,  com- 
bined, have  the  power  of  enacting  laws.”  He  had 
no  doubt  that  all  would  go  on  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction, and  that  he  should  be  able  to  take  the 
field  in  the  spring.  He  boasted  of  being  con- 
versant in  the  tactics  of  Diets  and  representative 
bodies,  and  said  that,  if  he  were  only  as  well  versed 
in  military  tactics,  he  would  not  fear  the  Luck- 
ners  and  the  Rocham beaus,  or  any  generals  of  the 
French  Jacobins.  ” But,”  said  he,  with  a neat 
compliment,  “ I shall  have  good  soldiers,  and  in 
you,  my  marquis,  an  able  assistant,  so  that  I am 
not  apprehensive  of  failing.”  • The  Swedish  no- 
bles, irritated  at  the  loss  of  their  old  privileges,  of 
which  they  had  scarcely  made  a better  use  than 
the  Polish  magnates  had  done  of  theirs,  and  at  the 
armed  force  which  seemed  drawn  around  them  to 
intimidate  and  coerce  them,  were  in  the  worst  of 
humours ; but,  after  making  some  attempts  to  jire- 
vent  the  voting  of  subsidies  for  a war  which  did 
not  concern  them  or  their  country,  tliey  appa- 
rently acquiesced  in  all  the  measures  of  the  Diet ; 
and  they  united  with  the  three  other  orders  in 
a very  loyal  address  to  the  king  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Diet,  which  terminated  its  sitting  on 
the  23rd  of  February.  Gustavus  instantly  returned 
to  Stockholm,  overjoyed  at  having  thus  happily 
brought  to  a conclusion  an  assembly  in  which  he 
well  knew  there  were  many  desperate  malcontents. 
It  is  said,  too,  that  he  was  glad  to  have  finished 
before  the  beginning  of  March,  as  he  had  been 
warned,  like  Julius  Cmsar,  to  beware  of  the  ides 
of  March.  He  hoped  that  he  should  now  be  able 
to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  war  against 
the  French  Jacobins;  the  paucity  of  his  means, 
the  lukewarmness  of  his  confederates,  the  di- 
vergency of  their  views,  and  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  case,  disappeared  to  his  sanguine  imagination, 
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ind  he  saw  nothing  but  victory  and  glory,  crowned 
and  climaxed  by  the  liberation  of  the  new  queen 
of  hearts,  Mane  Antoinette.  But  in  the  mean 
time  plots  were  forming  and  maturing  against  his 
ovmn  life.  The  conspirators  were  so  little  cautious, 
that  their  intentions  became  known  to  many  per- 
sons in  Stockholm ; and,  if  Gustavus  had  not  been 
rashly  brave  or  over-gencrously  determined  not  to 
believe  that  Sweden  harbour^  assassins,  he  must 
have  escaped.  To  those  who  repeatedly  warned 
him  that  some  of  the  enraged  nobility  were  plot* 
ting  his  destruction,  he  declared  that  he  would 
rather  blindly  deliver  himself  up  to  his  destiny 
than  torment  himself  with  suspicions  and  pre- 
cautions. He  said  he  could  not  believe  that  any 
Swede  could  seriously  meditate  a treacherous  as- 
sassination ; that  the  Swedes,  though  brave  in  war, 
were  timid  in  political  affairs ; that  they  were,  like 
himself,  passionately  fond  of  military  glory;  and 
that  he  would  make  them  happy,  and  iucrcase  his 
owm  power  and  popularity,  by  sending  them  all 
the  trophies  he  should  take  in  France.  Even 
while  the  Diet  was  sitting  at  Gcffla  attempts  are 
said  to  have  been  made  to  take  him  off.  On  the 
night  between  the  16th  and  17th  of  March  he  de- 
termined, in  spite  of  many  and  recent  warnings, 
to  go  to  a public  masqued  ball  in  the  theatre  of 
Stockholm.  While  supping  before  the  ball  with 
a small  number  of  persons  belonging  to  his  house- 
hold, he  received  an  anonymous  note  written  in 
French,  which  cautioned  him  not  to  enter  the  ball- 
room, as  it  was  intended  to  assassinate  him  there. 
He  showed  the  letter  to  two  or  three  persons  who 
were  ut  supper  with  him,  passed  some  jests  upon 
its  style  and  contents,  treated  it  as  a contemptible 
hoax,  and,  in  spite  of  the  representations  and 
entreaties  of  his  attendants,  he  went  to  the  masqued 
ball.  He  entered  the  ball-room  without  the  least 
embarrassment,  walking  arm  in  arm  with  his  master 
of  the  horse  ; but  he  had  scarcely  made  two  turns 
when  he  found  himself  environed  and  rudely  pressed 
by  a crowd  of  men  in  masks;  and,  as  he  was 
moving  to  get  out  of  this  throng,  a pistol,  loaded 
with  cosed  shot,  was  fired  close  at  his  left  side. 
The  next  instant  the  ball-room  seemed  to  be  filled 
with  smoke,  and  there  were  loud  cries  of  “ Fire ! 
Fire ! **  The  king  staggered  and  fell  on  a bench  ; 
but  not  one  of  the  balls  had  gone  directly  to  the 
heart,  and,  though  he  felt  them  in  his  reins,  he 
neither  fancied  that  he  was  mortally  wounded,  nor 
lost  his  presence  of  mind.  He  ordered  all  the  doors 
to  be  shut,  and  all  persona  to  he  unmasked.  A 
])istol  and  a long  knife  were  found  on  the  Hour;  but 
no  person  waa  seized  tliat  had  any  appearance  of 
having  been  the  assassin.  Some  few  of  the  con- 
spirators quitted  the  place  before  the  doors  could 
be  closed ; but  many  more  of  them  remained,  and 
the  individual  who  fired  the  pistol,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  very  last  person  that  quitted 
the  hall,  was  among  them. . Where  the  crowd  had 
been  great,  and  where  nearly  all  were  masked  and 
travestied,  there  was  no  possibility  of  making  any 
discovery.  The  wounded  king  was  carried  to  bis 
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bed,  saying,  as  he  went,  lie  was  glad  the  murderer, 
whoever  he  was,  had  escaped.  But  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  an  armourer  of  Stockholm  identified 
the  pistol  and  the  knife,  and  named  the  person  to 
whom  he  had  recently  sold  them.  This  person, 
who  was  instantly  arrested  in  the  town,  was  An- 
karstroem,  a Swedish  noble,  who  had  formerly 
been  an  officer  in  the  royal  guard,  and  who  had 
been  dismissed,  together  with  many  others,  for 
his  mutinous  behaviour,  or  for  his  opposition 
to  the  king’s  reforms.  He  was  seized  in  his 
own  house,  having  taken  no  kind  of  precau- 
tion for  his  safety.  Without  hesitation  he  ac- 
knowledged that  the  weapons  found  were  his, 
and  -that  it  was  he  that  had  fired  the  pistol  at  the 
king.  He  said  he  was  weary  of  life,  and  anxious 
only  for  revenge ; tliat  the  king  had  subjected  him 
to  an  unjust  sentence,  that  he  had  long  entertained 
the  project  with  a view  of  liberating  his  country 
from  a monster  and  a tyrant,  and  that  he  had  ex- 
pected to  receive  honour  and  reward  from  the 
nation.  At  first  he  denied  having  had  any  accom- 
plices. The  anonymous  letter  in  French,  which 
had  been  delivered  to  the  king  at  supper,  and 
which  seemed  rather  intended  as  a bait  to  his 
courage  than  as  a warning  to  keep  him  away  from 
the  hall,  was  traced  to  a nobleman  named  Lilje* 
hom,  major  of  the  Blue  Guards,  who  had  been 
brought  up,  promoted,  and  loaded  with  favours  by 
his  royal  master.  He  was  forthwith  apprehended. 
A few  day  after  his  arrest,  Liljehorn  confessed  that 
he  was  engaged  in  the  conspiracy.  De  HouilM, 
who  took  great  pains  to  inform  himself  of  all  par- 
ticulars relating  to  this  assassination  of  a sovereign 
who  had  l)cen  his  friend  in  the  hour  of  need  and 
distress,  and  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  been 
sincerely  attached,  says  that  Liljehorn  confessed 
that  he  had  been  seduced  by  the  ho]>e  of  obtaining, 
after  tlie  revolution,  the  command  of  the  national 
guards  of  Stockholm,  with  which  he  had  purposed 
to  act  in  Sweden  the  part  which  Lafayette  was 
playing  in  France ; but  the  marquis  was  viulently 
inflamed  against  his  cousin  the  French  Scipio 
Americanus,  and  too  eager  to  identify  all  state 
crimes,  and  indeed  all  oihcr  crimes,  with  the 
French  revolutionary  spirit;  and  some  doubt  may 
be  entertained  as  to  the  correctness  of  these  accu- 
sations. De  Bouille,  moreover,  did  not  collect  his 
information  on  the  spot ; for,  though  he  had  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  Gustavus,  he  bad  not  come 
into  Sweden,  but  remained  in  Germany,  or  in  the 
Low*  Countries,  with  the  other  emigrants,  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  campaign  against  the  Ja- 
cobins, which  his  Swedish  majesty  was  to  head. 
After  one  or  two  examinations,  Ankarstroem  be- 
came more  communicative,  and,  in  consequence  of 
his  revelations,  and  of  strong  suspicious  circum- 
stances, Counts  Horn  and  Ribbing,  Barons  Pech- 
lin,  Ehrensvard,  Hartsmandorf,  Von  Engerstrom, 
and  others,  were  apprehended  as  accomplices.  It 
appeared,  however,  from  his  confession,  that  he 
first  thought  of  murdering  the  king  without  being 
connected  with  any  other  conspirators;  but  that, 
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falling  in  afterwarda  with  Counts  Horn  and  Rib- 
bing and  other  disaffected  nobles,  be  imparted  hii 
design,  and  was  at  least  encouraged  by  them  to 
execute  it.  He  admitted  that,  besides  the  attempt 
at  Gefflo,  several  other  attempts  had  been  made  in 
other  places ; and  that,  at  last,  it  had  been  resolved 
to  kill  him  at  the  masqued  ball.  According  to  de 
Bouille,  he  confessed  that  the  project  had  been 
formed  ever  since  the  month  of  October,  1191 ; 
that  it  was  proposed,  after  Gustavus  should  be 
killed,  to  dispatch  some  of  his  principal  ministera 
and  favourites,  and  the  commanders  of  the  different 
troops  composing  the  garrison  of  Stockholm ; to 
carry  their  heads  upon  pikes  through  the  streets, 
after  the  French  fasUon ; and  then,  with  the  Artil- 
lery of  the  queen’s  regiment,  and  the  artillery  of 
tJie  Blue  Guards,  upon  which  they  thought  they 
could  depend  to  keep  the  people  in  awe,  or 
gain  them  over  ts  their  party ; and  further,  that 
they  had  proposed  to  deprive  the  Duke  of  Su- 
dermania,  the  king's  brave  brother,  of  his  liberty, 
or  perhaps  of  his  life ; and  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  person  of  the  king’s  young  son,  and 
compel  him  to  sign  and  proclaim  a new  constitution, 
which  should  restore  to  the  nobles  the  privileges 
and  ]>owers  of  which  Gustavus  had  deprived  them. 
As  torture  appears  to  have  been  employed — as  in- 
deed there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  employed  in 
the  course  of  these  examinations — the  confessions 
of  Ankarslroens  must  ever  remain  open  to  query 
and  cavil.  His  trial,  however,  was  public,  and 
before^the  ordinary  tribunal.  There  he  acknow- 
ledged his  crime,  but  denied  having  any  active 
accomplices,  merely  confessing  that  several  per- 
sons knew  of  bis  determination.  He  was  con- 
demned to  be  publicly  whipped  on  three  suc- 
cessive days,  then  to  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
people,  with  an  iron  chain  round  his  neck,  upon 
a scafl'uld  erected  in  front  of  the  Senate  House  ■,  to 
have  his  right  hand  cut  off,  and  next  his  head.  All 
this  torture  and  ignominy  he  seemed  to  bear  with 
stoical  indifference.  On  the  fourth  day  his  suffer- 
ings terminated ; and  his  right  hand,  his  head,  and 
his  body  were  distributed  in  different  quarters  of 
the  city.  He  was  in  his  thirty-third  year  when  he 
died.  Of  the  other  nobles  arrested  two  destroyed 
themselves  in  prison.  Counts  Horn  and  Ribbing 
and  Major  Liljehom  were  banished  for  life,  and 
some  othets  were  visited  with  confiscation  of  pro- 
]ierty  aud  deprivation  of  rank ; but  Ankarstroem 
was  the  only  victim  brought  to  the  scaffold  for  this 
regicide.  In  the  mean  time  the  sufferings  of  the 
wounded  king  had  been  ended  by  a slow,  lingering 
death.  In  the  sad  twelve  days  which  intervened 
between  his  being  wounded  at  the  masqued  ball 
and  his  decease  he  displayed  the  high  qualities  of 
his  character  without  any  of  its  foibles  and  half- 
crazy eccentricities.  Amidst  his  acute  sufferings 
he  displayed  a courage  and  resignation  rarely 
equalled ; not  a groan  escaped  him,  scarcely  a 
murmur,  and  he  never  once  expressed  a wish 
for  vengeance  on  his  assassins.  He  sum- 
moned round  his  dying  bed  not  only  his  court. 
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his  family,  and  friends,  but  also  those  who  had 
been  in  the  number  of  his  enemies.  Of  this  num- 
ber was  the  celebrated  Marshal  Fersen,  who  had 
opposed  all  his  constitutional  reforms,  and  Count 
Brake,  the  head  of  the  Swedish  nobility  and  of  the 
opposition  party,  and  he  was  cordially  reconciled 
to  l»th,  saying  that  he  now  felt  consoled  for  the 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  him,  since  it  again 
brought  around  him  the  friends  of  his  early  life, 
when  no  political  differences  existed.  Calm  and 
collected  to  the  last,  he  added  a codicil  to  his  will, 
relating  to  the  education  of  his  young  sun.  In 
order  that  public  affairs  might  not  be  impeded, 
and  to  save  himself  from  the  disagreeable  inquiries 
after  the  assassins,  of  whom  he  could  not  bear  to 
hear  s)>eak,  he  appoinUtd,  almost  as  soon  as  he 
received  the  wound,  a council  of  regency,  with  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Siidermania,  at  the  head  of  it. 
He  expired  on  the  29th  of  March,  in  the  forty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  Thus  fell  the  champion  anil 
knight-errant  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  with  him 
every  chance  of  Sweden  taking  any  port  in  this 
war  against  the  Jacobins.  On  opening  the  l»dy  a 
s(|uare  piece  of  lead  and  two  rusty  nails  were 
found  lodged  within  it.  The  reins  of  government 
were  immediately  assumed  by  the  Duke  of  Suder- 
mania,  the  crown  prince  being  only  in  his  four- 
teenth year.  The  regent  was  intent  on  peace,  and 
the  Swedish  people,  who  were  but  little  excited  by 
the  murder  of  their  king,  seemed  glad  to  be  free 
from  the  expenses  of  a distant  and  hopeless  war. 
Their  neighbours  the  Danes  agreed  with  them  in 
their  resolution  to  avoid  all  partici|iatiou  in  the 
French  revolution  wars.* 

We  return  to  France,  and  to  Paris,  the  centre 
around  which  nearly  everything  seemed  to  revolve. 
We  left  the  revolutionists  in  a must  warlike  atti- 
tude at  the  end  of  the  year  1101.  In  the  month 
of  January  in  the  present  year  they  announced  that 
the  whole  nation  was  eager  to  march  into  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries  to  attack  the  emigrants  at 
Coblentz  and  elsewhere,  and  all  the  princes,  whe- 
ther an  emperor  or  a little  margrave,  that  har- 
boured and  assisted  them.  As  early  as  the  1st  of 
January  the  great  Girondist  orator  Gensonne  said 
in  the  Assembly  that  there  was  no  use  in  attempt- 
ing to  disguise  the  fact  that  they  were  ready  to 
attack  all  the  despots  in  Europe.  On  the  same 
day,  and  on  the  motion  of  the  same  orator,  the 
Assembly  launched  an  accusation  of  conspiracy 
and  treason  against  the  king’s  two  brothers, 
against  the  Prince  of  Condd,  gainst  Calonne,  and 
some  others  who  were  with  the  emigrant  jirinces ; 
and  ordered  a committee  to  make  search  for  and 
prepare  materials  for  their  trials.  On  the  6th  of 
January  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  informed 
the  Assembly  tliat  the  elector  of  Treves  had  en- 
gaged to  expel  from  his  states  within  eight  days 
everything  that  bore  the  name  of  a military  corps, 
to  punish  severely  all  such  as  attempted  to  recruit 
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or  enrol  troops  for  a foreign  service  in  his  domi- 
nions, to  prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  the  fur- 
niehing  of  munitions  of  war  to  the  French  emi- 
grants, to  hinder  the  transit  of  horses  for  mounting 
the  cavalry  regiments  of  the  emigrants,  to  break 
up  the  cantonments  of  the  emigrants  near  Treves 
within  eight  days  and  to  prevent  any  ouch  gather- 
ings for  the  future,  to  treat  the  emigrants  as  the 
emperor  ordered  them  to  be  treated,  Ac.  Brissot 
declared  that  all  this  was  a diplomatic  farce,  and 
that  the  war  was  more  than  ever  necessary.  On 
the  llth  of  January  tlic  war-minister,  Narbonne, 
who  had  returned  from  his  tour  with  the  de  Stael, 
presented  his  report  on  the  state  of  the  frontiers, 
describing  the  fortresses,  the  corps  d’armdes,  and 
all  other  things  as  being  in  a much  better  condi- 
tion than  had  generally  been  believed,  and  assuring 
the  Assembly  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
an  immediate  war.  He  undertook  to  answer  for 
the  fidelity  of  Lafayette,  and  for  his  entire  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  equality.  The  Girond- 
ists and  the  Robespierrists  united  in  declaring  that 
Narbonne  had  nerf  of  some  one  to  answer  for  his 
own  fidelity ; that  matters  could  not  go  well  until 
the  war-minister  and  the  generals  were  all  changed, 
&c.  On  the  14th  of  January  Genaonne  urged  the 
necessity  of  preparing  for  a war  with  the  emperor 
himself.  He  spoke  furiously  of  Leopold’s  plan  fur 
calling  a congress  of  all  the  princes  of  Euroi>e,  to 
modify  the  French  constitution  by  surrounding 
France  with  a military  cordon  ; he  painted  Lco- 
jrold  as  the  worst  enemy  of  the  revolution,  and  de- 
clared that  it  was  time  for  the  French  nation  to 
take  vengeance  on  him  for  his  astucious  proceed- 
ings, his  intrigues  and  correspondence  in  France, 
and  his  open  acts  of  hostility  and  insult.  The  Assem- 
bly agreed  to  issue  a decree  declaring  infamous  and 
traitorous  to  tlicir  country  every  one  that  should 
attend  the  emperor’s  conference,  or  seek  to  modify 
the  constitution,  or  have  any  connection  or  corre- 
apondcncc  with  the  emigrants,  or  seek  or  agree  to 
the  restoration  of  their  ancient  feudal  rights  to  the 
]>osscssioned  princes  (princes  posscssionnds)  whose 
(juarrel  the  emperor  had  es|)oused ; and  they  then 
called  ujion  the  king  to  hasten  the  preparations  for 
war,  and  to  demand  from  the  emperor  a satisfactory 
answer  before  the  llth  of  February,  intimating  to 
him  that  his  silence  would  be  regarded  as  a de- 
claration of  hostilities.  A day  or  two  later  the 
Assembly  agreed  that  there  was  reason  to  appre- 
hend an  immediate  attack  from  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  that  the  French  army  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees 
ought  to  be  reinforced.  New  rules  were  adopted 
for  recruiting  the  troops  of  the  line  with  more 
facility  ; and,  when  some  economical  deputies  ob- 
jected to  the  great  expense  which  must  attend  this 
scheme,  Lacombe  exclaimed,  “ Do  not  be  sparing 
of  your  money  I With  money  we  shall  obtain 
troops  and  victory  and  conquests,  and  victory  will 
briitg  us  Irack  plenty  of  money !”  Thus  early  did 
the  Jacobins  adopt  a principle  which  was  destined 
to  carry  the  French  arms  so  far.  Brissot  was  quite 
certain  that  England  would  remain  neutral,  or  that, 


if  the  government  attempted  to  make  a war  upon 
liberty,  the  English  Whigs  would  make  a revolu- 
tion ; but  Robespierre’s  party  thought  that  the  neu- 
trality of  England  was  a thing  not  to  be  counted 
upon,  and  that  the  king  of  Prussia  would  join 
King  George  and  the  emperor  in  a crusade  against 
the  French.  Poor  Louis  passively  submitted  to  all 
that  was  demanded  of  him ; but  re|)orts  were  raised, 
and  not  without  some  foundation,  that  he  was  again 
attempting  preparations  for  a flight  beyond  the 
frontiers.  Pnidhomme  the  printer  pretended  to  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  this  plot,  and  announced 
in  his  newspaper  that  the  royalists  had  collected 
within  Paris  sixty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  intended 
at  a favourable  moment  to  break  open  the  prisons, 
release  all  the  aristocrats  and  priests  confined  within 
them,  and  fall  upon  the  faubourgs  and  the  patriot 
districts.  Thus,  as  early  as  the  month  of  January, 
the  journalists  began  to  prepare  the  people  for  the 
atrocities  committed  in  the  prisons  in  the  month  of 
September.  Prudhomme,  who  never  let  the  subject 
rest,  asserted  a few  days  after  that  the  court,  the 
Monarchic  Club,  and  the  Bamaves  and  Lameths, 
were  certainly  going  to  assassinate  ail  the  jmtriots 
of  the  Assembly,  and  set  up  an  execrable  British 
constitution  with  two  chambers ; and  he  denounced 
as  instigators  and  leaders  in  this  dreadful  plot  the 
queen,  her  friend  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  who 
had  recently  ventured  to  return  to  Paris,  Madame 
de  StaSI,  and  her  lover  Narbonne.  Carra  and 
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other  journalists  repeated  these  accusations  day 
after  day.  Fresh  rfmeutea  broke  out  in  Paris  and 
the  faubourgs  on  account  of  the  dearness  of  bread 
and  sugar ; for,  ever  since  Brissot  and  his  friends 
had  sent  the  Rights  of  Man  to  the  negroes  in  St. 
Domingo  and  the  other  French  West  India  islands, 
the  planters  had  been  able  to  send  no  more  sugar 
to  France ; and  through  the  same  causes  coffee  and 
spices  began  to  grow  very  dear  in  Paris,  and  this 
gave  rise  to  fresh  riots.  The  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
rose  and  marched  to  the  National  Assembly  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th  of  January,  and  sent  in  a nu- 
merous deputation  and  an  orator  to  demand  that 
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bread,  sugar,  coffee,  and  spices  sliould  all  be  made 
cheaper,  and  that  tlie  vengeance  of  the  laws  should 
be  hurled  against  all  forestallers,  monopolisers,  and 
scoundrels  who  would  not  sell  their  goods  at  the 
people’s  price.  “ The  citizens  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,”  said  the  orator  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  “ leave  it  to  women  and  children  to  cry 
for  sugar.  The  men  of  the  14lh  of  July  do  not 
fijljt  fur  suear-plums  (ne  sc  balteni  pas  pour  dcs 
bonbons).  The  wild  and  savage  nature  of  our 
can.on  onlv  loves  iron  and  lil)ertv.  But  we  de- 
mand  that  these  conspirators,  these  forestallers  and 
monopolisers,  who  are  forcing  the  people  into  in- 
surrections which  bring  them  under  the  bayonets 
of  the  national  guards,  be  e-xterminated  ! These 
brigands  speak  of  the  rights  of  property ; but  is 
not  their  property  a crime  of  high  treason  against 
the  nation  ? Death  to  them  all ! Death  to  all  the 
public  functionaries  who  protect  them ! Death  to 
all  conspirators  ! Death  to  all  the  enemies  of  our 
patriotic  mayor  Petion ! Death  to  all  w'ho  would 
again  lioist  the  red  Hag,  and  do  over  what  was  done 
by  Bailly  and  Lafayeilc  in  the  Champ  dc  Mars ! 
Death,  above  all,  to  those  bandits  in  the  pay  of  the 
aristocrats,  who,  wearing  the  honourable  livery  of 
the  people,  insult  the  laws,  in  order  to  bring  about 
massacres  and  civil  war  !”  * 

The  Jacobin  Club  continued  its  labours.  La- 
fayette on  the  2nd  of  January  was  formally  de- 
nounced as  a traitor  engaged  in  the  most  dangerous 
plots ; and  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  accusations 
which  Danton  had  brought  against  him  in  the  club 
in  the  month  of  June,  1791,  should  be  printed  and 
distributed  throughout  the  kingdom.  Robespierre, 
who  was  ten  times  more  potent  there  than  he  would 
have  been  by  keeping  his  seat  in  the  Assembly,  and 
who  was  now  setting  up  a journal  all  his  own, 
entitled  ‘ The  Defender  of  the  Constitution  ’ (a  con- 
stitution which  he  had  long  since  determined  to 
destroy),  seized  this  opportunity  of  repeating  his 
former  opinions  about  the  danger  of  going  to  war 
so  long  as  the  executive  and  the  aristocratic  generals 
should  have  the  management  of  that  war.  He  now 
attacked  face  to  face  Brissot,  whom  he  contemp- 
tuously compared  to  “ that  effervescent  philan- 
thropist Anacharsis  Clootz  !”  He  was  seconded 
by  Carra  and  by  Danton  ; and  neither  Brissot  nor 
any  of  his  friends  dared  to  enter  the  lists  with  him. 
A fortnight  later,  seeing  Brissot  in  the  club,  Ro- 
bespierre accused  him  of  having  inserted  in  his 
journal  a pompous  eulogium  of  Lafayette.  Brissot 
excused  himself  by  saying  that  the  letter  about 
Lafayette  had  been  inserted  by  his  co-editor  with- 
out his  knowledge.  He  said  that  Robespierre 
seemed  to  accuse  him  of  absenting  himself  from 
the  club,  and  of  taking  no  part  in  its  delibera- 
tions when  he  w'as  present ; hut  really  he  had  so 
much  to  do  elsewhere,  in  committees,  in  the  As- 
sembly, where  yesterday  he  had  delivered  a long 
speech,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give  a 
constant  attendance ; and  the  people  who  had  heard 
him  might  judge  whether  he  was  abandoning  their 
* Ilut.  Parlemeot. 
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cause  and  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality. 
Faublas  Louvet  rashly  rose  to  defend  Brissot,  and 
to  accuse  Robespierre  of  madness  or  treachery  in 
opposing  the  immediate  commencement  of  a war 
of  attack  upon  the  German  princes.  A few  days 
after  this,  Brissot,  who  began  to  feel  all  that  he 
and  his  party  were  losing  in  their  combat  with 
Robespierre,  re-appeared  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  and 
implored  the  great  man  and  dictator  of  it  to  put 
an  end  to  a quarrel  which  could  only  i)c  advanta- 
geous to  the  enemies  of  the  chose  pnblique.  He 
was  backed  by  Dussault,  who,  after  a very  affect- 
ing speech,  induced  Robespierre  and  Brissot  to  em- 
brace once  more  in  the  presence  of  all  the  club- 
bists,  who  were  sensibly  affected  at  the  sight.  But 
Robespierre,  a day  or  two  after,  informed  the 
public,  through  a newspaper,  that,  though  he  had 
embraced  Brissot,  he  had  not  embraced  his  prin- 
ciples or  his  notions  about  the  war ; that  he  had 
satisfied  his  heart  by  fulfilling  a duty  of  fraternity  ; 
but  must  continue  to  combat  Brissot,  and  all  those 
who  would  hurry  the  country  into  a war,  in  which 
it  was  sure  to  be  betrayed.  The  Club  deliberated 
and  passed  decrees  upon  the  sugar  question.  Ma- 
nuel announced  that  the  Paris  section  of  La  Croix 
Rouge  had  come  to  the  patriotic  determination  of 
doing  without  sugar.  “ If,”  said  Manuel,  “ all 
other  patriot  citizens  adopt  the  same  noble  resolu- 
tion, the  monopolists  will  be  obliged  to  sell  their 
sugar  at  a reasonable  price.”  Faublas  Louvet  rose 
to  second  the  proposition  of  Manuel,  and  lump 
coffee  with  sugar.  After  some  sonorous  sentences 
about  Spartans  and  black  broth,  and  the  simpli- 
city of  living  which  became  the  French  as  a repub- 
lican people,  Louvet  said,  “ I demand  that  we 
Jacobins  take  instantly  a solemn  engagement  to  use 
no  more  sugar  and  coffee,  and  that  to-morrow  the 
whole  capital  be  informed  of  our  engagement ! ” 
[This  afforded  an  awkward  parallel  for  Wilbcr- 
forcc’s  friends,  the  abolitionists,  with  their  pro- 
posed associations  for  putting  a stop  to  the  con- 
sximption  of  colonial  produce.]  Manuel  spoke 
again,  to  recommend  that  every  Jacobin  that  did  not 
conform  to  this  self-denying  ordinance  should  be 
deprived  for  one  month  of  his  carte  or  ticket, 
which  gave  him  the  right  of  being  present  in  the 
club,  and  of  ranking  himself  among  the  true 
patriots  of  France.  Collot  d’Herbois,  who  had 
been  artist,  actor,  and  poet,  but  who  now  prided 
himself  most  on  his  authorship,  and  considered 
himself  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Europe  because 
he  had  written  the  ‘ Almanac  du  Pere  Gerard,’  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  that  a man  of  letters, 
like  Louvet,  should  have  been  the  author  of  a pro- 
position to  deprive  liUtlrateurs  of  their  nightly  cups 
of  coffee,  which  lightened  the  fatigues  of  the  closet 
and  gave  them  inspiration.  “ Gentlemen,”  said 
he,  no  doubt  with  proper  emphasis,  “ I cannot  do 
without  my  coffee ; but  henceforward  I will  take 
it  without  any  sugar ! ” Louvet  said,  compli- 
mentarily,  that  M.  Collot  dTIerbois  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  infringe  the  law',  and  even  to  be  thanked 
for  so  doing,  as  his  nightly  cups  of  coffee  might 
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give  birth  to  another  Almanac  du  Pere  Gerard. 
The  clul),  however«  adopted  the  motion  of  Faublas 
Louvet  ill  all  its  rigour,  and  solemnly  renounced 
the  use  both  of  cotfee  and  sugar,  every  mother's 
son  of  them  standing  up  on  his  patriot  feet,  hold-  I 
ing  out  his  patriot  right  arm,  and  pronouncing,  I 
with  his  patriot  voice,  Je  iejurc*  But  we  must  i 
pass  from  the  monkey  parts  of  the  ])crrormance  to  I 
tlie  tiger  tricks.  A day  or  two  after  this  scene,  I 
Manuel,  the  father  of  the  sugar-motion,  repre- 
sented to  the  Jacobins  that  the  king,  who  was  in  l 
an  understanding  with  the  emigrant  priests  and  j 
nobles,  and  basely  conspiring  against  the  country, 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  reign — ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  live;  and  he  followed  up  this  expo- 
sition by  writing  a letter  to  the  king  himself, 
containing  the  same  arguments  and  the  same 
mortal  conclusion. 

In  the  Assembly,  Brissot  and  the  rest  of  the 
Girond  continued  their  fierce  war  upon  the  king’s 
ministers,  who  were  sadly  divided  among  them- 
selves— some,  like  Narbonne  the  war-minister,  and 
Cahicr  de  Gerville  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
pulling  oue  way,  or  insisting  that  the  constitution 
os  established  should  l>e  preserved  and  respected, 
and  that  the  king  should  act  frankly  and  decidedly 
according  to  its  spirit  and  provisions,  and  in  har- 
mony Wfith  the  Cute  droit  of  the  Assembly ; and 
others,  like  Bertrand  dc  Mullevillc  the  minister  of 
marine,  aod  Delessart  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  pulling  another  way,  dr  insisting  that  the 
king  had  no  hope  of  salvation  except  in  a gradual 
counter-revolution,  and  no  jiarty  or  8upi>ort  except 
in  the  aristocracy,  the  emigrants,  and  foreign 
princes,  who  must  in  time  awake  from  their  long 
lethargy  and  take  up  his  cause  as  their  own. 
These  conflicting  parties  in  the  cabinet  soon  came 
to  an  open  rupture,  which  ended  in  the  king’s 
dismissing  Narbonne  and  Cahicr  de  Gerville,  end 
in  the  Girondists  breaking  up  the  whole  ministry 
to  scat  themselves  on  its  ruins.  On  the  8th  of 
March,  by  the  mouth  of  Hcrault  de  Sechelles,  they 
accused  Bertrand  de  Molleville  of  various  crimes 
amounting  to  high  treason,  and  called  upon  the 
king  to  dismiss  him  and  to  deliver  him  up  to  jus- 
tice ; and  two  days  later,  Brissot  accused  Delessart, 
minister  for  foreign  aflairs,  of  treason  still  more 
damnable.  Bertrand  dc  Molleville  was  fortunate 
enough  to  csca}>e  any  further  punishment  than  what 
^'Q8  included  in  his  prompt  dismissal  from  office  ; 
but  Delessart,  whom  his  pursuer  Brissot  said  he 
knew  to  be  innocent  of  the  crimes  lie  imputed  to 
lum,  was  ordered  by  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins 
of  the  Assembly  to  be  brought  before  the  high  court 
of  Orleans,  and  was  committed  in  the  meanwhile 
to  the  prison  of  Versailles,  where  he  lay  till  the 
month  of  September,  when  he  was  massacred  by 
the  mob  without  anv  trial. 

After  the  breaking  up  of  this  ministr)-  the  tri- 
umphant Girondists  entered  the  cabinet  by  storm, 
juid  inundated  ^ the  places  of  government.  The 
husband  of  Madame  Roland  became  minuter  of  the 
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interior ; and  that  true  chameleon,  Dumouriez,  mi- 
nister for  foreign  affairs ; dc  Grave,  who  was  soon 
replaced  by  Servan,  got  Narbonne’s  |x»st  as  minister 
of  war,  and  l^acoste  was  appointed  minister  of  ma- 
rine; the  fmances  were  confided  toClaviere,  a ]>oor 
republican  stockbroker  and  man  of  letters  from 
Geneva,  who  had  first  signalised  himself  by 
attacking  bis  compatriot  Neckcr  ; and  the  im- 
portant department  of  justice  was  given  to  Dii- 
ranthon,  a little  lawyer  from  Bordcau.t,  after 
Roland  the  virtuous  had  failed  in  obtaining  it 
for  Faublas  J^ouvet.  Madame  Roland,  who  had 
had  much  to  dnwitti  the  formation  of  this  Girondist 
ministry,  but  who  had  not  been  able  to  appoint  to 
all  the  places,  and  who  had  afterwards  personal 
reasons  to  complain  even  of  some  who  had  obtained 
their  posts  w ith  her  good  wishes  and  concurrence, 
speaks  verj'  slightingly  in  her  memoirs  of  most  of 
these  new  statesmen,  finding  not  one  of  them, 
save  and  except  her  own  husband,  who  was  but 
the  double  or  echo  of  herself,  precisely  whnt  he 
ought  to  have  been.  The  court  called  this  ministry, 
which  was  formed  in  the  month  of  March,  the  Sans 
culotte  ministry.  Roland,  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
except  Dumouriez,  attached  the  greatest  importance 
to  what  they  thought  a republican  simplicity  of 
manners,  behaviour,  and  dress.  The  first  time 
that  Roland,  wlto  was  a rigorist  and  pedant  in 
these  matters,  presented  himself  at  the  Tuileries, 
he  wore  a round  hat  instead  of  the  courtly  chapeau 
bras,  and  had  ribands  to  his  shoes  instead  of 
buckles.  These  ribands  will  be  remembered  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  man  is  forgotten.  The  muster 
of  the  ceremonies,  who  had  not  yet  seen  anybody, 
much  less  a minister  of  stale,  come  to  court  in  tlmt 
guise,  made  some  difficulty  about  admitting  him  ; 
but  being  coin)>el!ed  to  let  him  enter,  he  pointeil 
at  the  citizen-minister,  and  said  to  Dumouriez, 
who  was  going  in  after  him,  “ All,  sir!  no  buckles 
to  his  shoes!”  ” Ah, sir!”  rcsjwndcd  Dumouriez, 
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“ all  ia  lost — lout  est  jvrilu But  Roland  and 
the  rest  of  these  Girondist,  patriot,  or  sans  culotte 
ministers,  had  scarcely  been  three  davs  in  otlice 
— had  scarcely  aecii  the  king  twice — ^before  they 
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felt  that  he  was  a different  man  from  what  they 
had  fancied,  and  that  they  could  not  prevent  them- 
selves from  entertaining  a kind  of  involuntary  re- 
for  him.  Mudnme  was  positively  afraid  that 
they  were  all  going  to  lose  their  republicanism  and 
become  downright  rovaliits ; and  she  assures  us 
that  slie  had  some  difOcultyin  keeping  her  husband 
in  the  right  path,  by  constantly  reminding  him  that 
]>ouis  was  not  to  be  trusted.  Dumouriez,  who  had 
no  political  conviction  of  any  sort,  who  had  only 
made  himself  a Jacobin  and  a Girondist  in  order 
to  obtain  employment,  better  his  fortune,  and  gra- 
tify his  ambition,  who  was  a man  of  the  world, 
and  not  unaccustomed  to  high  society  and  the  habits 
of  courts,  blushed  at  the  Tuileries  for  his  rude, 
unmanneretl,  and  awkward  colleagues,  who  were 
constantly  offering  some  little  insult  merely  to 
make  a parade  of  their  republican  indej^ndence. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Tuileries  much  more  fre- 
quently than  any  of  them  ; he  offen  saw  the  queen,  | 
and  presently  agreed  with  her  that  bis  brother  mi-  | 
nisters  nut  only  had  not  the  manners  of  gentlemen, 
hut  had  not  the  talent  necessary  to  manage  any 
]>art  of  government.  The  sans  culottc  ministry  was 
very  soon  split  by  jealousies  and  dissensions  as  vio- 
lent as  any  that  had  raged  in  the  cabinet  which  they 
had  overthrown.  Roland  and  Claviere  hated  and 
feared  Dumouriez  and  Duranthon,  whom  Madame 
Roland  characterises  in  no  very  gentle  terms, 
describing  Dumouriez  as  a profligate  and  swindler, 
and  Duranthon  as  a mean  hypocrite.  In  one  thing 
they  all  agreed,  and  that  was  in  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  declaring  war.  Dumouriez,  who 
loved  war  for  its  excitement,  was  scarcely  more 
eager  than  that  tranquil  philosopher  Roland.  This 
war  cry  l>ccamc  louder  when  the  young  em|)eror 
Francis  II.  succeeded  Leopold,  and  began  to  show 
lliat  he  was  not  so  entirely  wedded  to  congresses 
and  pacific  measures  as  his  jiredeccssor.  When 
Itobespierrc  and  his  party  saw  that  a declaration  of 
war  was  inevitable,  and  that  they  might  risk  their 
popularity  by  opposing  it  too  long,  they  originated 
or  promoted  measures  for  arming  and  strengthening 
the  people  ; and  the  Girondists,  striving  w ith  them 
for  jKjpularily,  and  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  inevit- 
able consccpiences  of  arming  the  mob,  encouraged 
the  same  system,  which  was  gradually  to  destroy 
the  present  ascendancy  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
erect  on  a broad  basis  the  dominion  of  the  multi- 
tude—<jf  the  most  desperate  and  the  neediest,  the 
real  sans  culottes,  lirissut  was  among  the  very 
hrst  to  recommend  that  pikes  should  forged  in 
every  section  of  Paris,  in  every  department,  in 
every  town  of  France;  and  that  the  hat  should  be 
throw  n aside  ns  a vile  slavish  thing  introduced  by 
])riests  and  despots,  and  give  place  on  every  true 
French  head  to  the  bonnets  rougesy  or  red  night- 
caps, such  as  were  worn  by  some  of  the  lowest  of 
the  people.  Brissot  in  his  journal  demonstrated 
tliat  the  bonnet  rouge  was  the  real  Phrygian  cap  of 
antiquity,  the  proper  cap  of  maintenance  for  the 
French  people,  the  real  cap  of  liberty ; that  such 
caps  had  been  worn  by  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
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the  Gauls,  and  all  tlie  great  nations  and  illustrious 
men  of  antiquity;  that  Rousseau  was  a great  par- 
tisan of  the  red  cap  as  the  symbol  of  liberty,  and 
that  Voltaire  was  equally  proud  of  it,  and  always 
wore  it. 

This  essay  from  the  pen  of  Brissot  appeared  in 
February,  and  within  a month  the  bonnet  rouge 
was  in  high  vogue.  Pikes  were  forged  faster  than 
red  night-caps  were  made,  patriots  and  pairiotesses 
subscribing  or  clubbing  together  to  keep  the 
smiths  going  ; and  still  Brissot  kept  saying  in  his 
newspaper — “ Citizens  and  patriots,  let  us  forge 
pikes  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other!” 
And  Gorsas  and  other  newspaper-men  kept  echo- 
ing in  their  journals,  “ Pikes!  Pikes!  Pikes!  No- 
thing but  pikes  and  bonnets  rouges  and  tricolor 
cockades  to  put  upon  them.”  One  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Bastille  presented  himself  with  a deputation 
in  the  Jacobin  Club  to  make  a patriotic  donation 
of  tricolor  cockades  and  ribamlt.  “ This  national 
cockade,”  said  he,  **  must  make  the  lour  of  the 
globe;  it  first  took  root  on  a worsted  night-cap! 
Pikes,  pikes,  and  bits  of  tricolor  ribands!  these 
arc  our  means,  and  these  will  be  enough  to  make 
traitors  bile  the  dust,  and  overthrow  the  thrones  of 
all  despots!”  A locksmith  presented  to  the  club 
four  \iikes  of  a ]>ccu)iar  make,  which  he  had 
forged  himself.  Tliis  led  to  a discussion  of  w hat 
form  of  pike  w as  the  best ; and  the  Jacobin  Club, 
about  the  middle  of  February,  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  examine  and  report  on  the  best  way  of 
making  pikes.  The  Fcuillunts,  or  Lafayette  parly, 
took  the  alarm,  and  told  the  respectabilities  of  the 
national  guards  that  these  pikes  were  intended  for 
butchering  them  all.  The  mob  begun  to  cry  out 
in  the  streets,  with  many  foul-mouthed  objurga- 
tions, that  if  they  had  only  had  pikes — sharp,  stiff 
pikes  like  those  now*  a-making — Lafayette  and  his 
blue  coats  would  have  rued  that  black  Sunday  when 
they  attacked  the  patriots  on  the  altar  of  the  country. 
A Feuillant  journalist  asked  who  commanded  these 
pike-men,  who  had  distributed  the  pikes,  to  what 
sort  of  people  had  they  been  delivered,  and  what 
would  1)C  the  effect  of  this  new  weapon,  ajid  ihi^ 
sudden  and  universal  arming  of  the  lowest  rabble 
in  France?  Brissot  answered  these  queries  in 
tranchant  style.  “ While  the  enemies  of  the 
people,”  said  he,  ” arc  preparing  to  destroy  them, 
the  people  also  arc  making  tlieir  preparations ; but 
frankly  and  openly.  Pikes  began  the  revolution, 
and  pikes  will  Bnish  it.  This  T>cautiful  movement 
of  a whole  people,  ready  to  rise  with  all  their 
force,  to  put  down  the  fatal  diversion  which  is  to 
precede  or  accompany  our  foreign  war — this  waking 
of  the  lion,  no  doubt,  terrifies  those  who  counted 
upon  its  sleeping.  They  ask  whither  will  these 
pikes  go?  They  will  go  wherever  they  are  needed, 
i wherever  there  arc  enemies  of  the  jieojde — inlo  the 
chAteau  of  the  Tuileries,  if  need  be!  They  ask 
who  commands  these  pikes?  Necessity. — Who  is 
to  distribute  them  ? Patriotism.— To  whom  arc 
they  delivered  ? To  men  of  couroge. — What  will 
be  the  effect  of  this  new  arming  ? The  aunibilation 
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of  the  cnemiei  of  the  people !’’  These  Tverc  not 
the  words  of  Robespierre,  or  Dantun,  or  Marat,  or 
of  any  one  of  the  aincs  perdues  of  the  revolution, 
but  of  Brissot  the  Girondist,  of  one  of  the  leaders 
of  B party  who  claimed  to  be  considered  as  averse 
to  blood,  and  as  guiltless  of  any  of  the  provocations 
and  measures  which  led  to  the  prolonged  butcheries 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  All  the  Gironde  journals 
copied  Brissot’s  article,  while  the  ultra-Jacobin 
jourualista,  though  certainly  from  no  other  motive 
than  a desire  that  the  Girondists  should  not  have 
the  merit  of  this  patriotic  pike  scheme,  passed  over 
the  article  in  silence.  The  king,  who  could  not 
look  out  from  the  Tuileries  without  seeing  a ga- 
thering of  these  pikes,  and  w ithout  hearing  from 
the  mob  the  uses  they  intended  to  make  of  them  if 
they  should  be  provoked,  sent  for  Mayor  Potion  at 
a late  hour  one  evening,  remonstrated  with  that 
]K)tent  magistrate,  and  demanded  or  implored  of 
iiim  to  put  an  end  to  the  dangerous  practices  that 
were  going  on.  Petion  collected  his  municipals  in 
the  Hotel  dc  Ville,  and  issued  a decree  or  procla- 
mation, which,  instead  of  condemning  this  general 
pike  armament,  seemed  rather  to  approve  and 
applaud  it,  assuming  that  such  things  were  neces- 
sary to  defend  the  country  in  days  of  danger.  It 
only  invited  the  patriot  citizens,  who  were  not  in- 
scribed on  the  rolls  of  the  national , guards,  and 
who  had  provided  themselves  with  pikes,  muskets, 
or  other  arms,  to  make  a declaration  to  the  com- 
mittees of  their  respective  sections  of  all  such 
arms,  &c. ; and  told  them  that  they  must  not  go 
armed  in  the  streets  and  public  places,  cither  by 
day  or  by  night,  or  wear  any  other  sign  or  cockade 
except  the  national  one.  The  desire  was  as  far 
from  Piltion  as  was  the  power  to  stop  this  pike 
fever.  In  the  course  of  a very  few  days  the  Dames 
de  la  Halle,  or  market-women,  and  other  patriot- 
esses,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  to  de- 
mand permission  to  exercise  in  the  Champ  de 
Mara  with  their  pikes,  as  they  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a very  strong  Amazonian  phalanx;  and 
the  faubourg  St.  Antoine  men  appeared  at  the 
same  place  “ to  confound  the  calumniators  who 
dared  s|)eak  ill  of  them  and  their  pikes.”  Our 
civism,”  said  their  orator,  “ is  engraved  on  the 
ruins  of  the  walls  of  the  Bastille,  and  on  the  iron 
of  our  pikes.  These  pikes  arc  only  to  be  feared 
by  brigands  and  conspirators.  The  ministers,  the 
civil  list,  the  aristocrats  shall  perish ; but  the  con- 
stitution and  liberty  shall  llourish  and  triumph 
with  the  pikes.”  At  nearly  the  same  time,  in  the 
month  of  March,  the  merits  of  another  great  revo- 
lutionary instrument,  the  guillotine,  were  dis- 
cussed both  in  the  Jacobin  Club  and  in  the  As- 
sembly. The  guillotine  was  quite  a ministerial 
measure,  for  the  humane  and  philanthropic  Gi- 
ronde, equally  with  the  gentle  Robespierre,  had 
soon  awakened  from  their  pleasant  vision  of  the 
abolition  of  alt  capital  punishments.  The  As- 
sembly had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  executions 
would  be  very  necessary  things,  and  that  there 
ought  to  be  but  one  process  all  over  the  kingdom. 
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and  for  all  sorts  of  persons.  A committee  had  been 
ap)iointed,  and  the  Academy  of  Surgery  had  been 
consulted  as  to  the  best  method.  The  expert  man 
that  took  the  subject  most  to  heart  was  Doctor 
Joseph  Ignace  Guillotin,  a native  of  Xaintes,  and  a 
member  of  the  Assembly.  His  name  will  be  immor- 
tal. A great  living  English  writer,  dividing  the 
revolution  into  three  parts,  has  properly  made  one 
part  of  it  consist  of  the  guillotine.*  Doctor  Joseph 
Ignace,  described  as  a lively  facetious  little  French- 
man, was  uncommonly  proud  of  having  hit  upon 
the  falling,  heavily  loaded,  sharp  axe,  and  the  flxed 
horizontal  position  of  the  patient ; and  he  was  ac- 
customed to  say  to  his  friends  and  to  the  Assembly, 
“ Gentlemen,  with  my  little  machine  there  I can 
shave  oil'  your  heads  by  dozens  without  any  of  you 
feeling  a twitch  of  pain '.  Gentlemen,  this  is  the 
prettiest  invention  of  modern  times ! Mongolficr’s 
balloon  and  Abbd  Chappe’a  telegraph  are  nothing 
to  it ! Only  conceive,  gentlemen,  the  pleasure  of 
dying  without  pain  1”  The  thing,  however,  was 
no  new  invention  at  all,  but  the  instrument,  or 
something  very  like  it,  could  boast  of  an  antiquity 
as  venerable  as  that  of  many  established  forms  and 
customs.t  On  the  20th  of  Alarch  the  committee 
presented  to  the  Assembly  a consultation  of  the 
Surgical  Academy  of  Paris,  signed  by  Antoine 
Ijouis,  perpetual  secretary,  and  a very  eminent 
surgeon  and  anatomist.  The  learned  faculty  said 
the  mode  of  decollation  ought  to  be  “ one  and  uni- 
form” in  tlie  whole  French  empire:  “ That  the 

body  of  the  criminal  ought  to  be  laid  down  hori- 
zontally, with  his  face  towards  the  earth,  between 
two  strong  posts  connected  above  by  a traverse  or 
beam,  from  which  should  descend  on  his  neck,  by 
moving  a slop,  a broad  axe  of  a convex  form  ; that 
the  back  af  this  axe  should  be  strong  enough  and 
heavy  enough  to  act  efficaciously,  like  the  rams 
which  serve  to  sink  the  piles  for  bridges,  and  the 
force  of  which  augments  in  proportion  to  the 
height  from  which  they  fall.”  Such  was  the  cool, 
mechanical  description  of  Doctor  Guillotin’s  ma- 
chine, the  universal  use  of  which  was  voted  by  the 
Assembly  on  this  same  20th  day  of  March,  1792. 
The  very  next  decree  they  voted  was  that  men  of 
colour,  whether  mulatto^  or  negroes,  should,  if 
free,  enjoy,  both  in  the  colonics  and  in  France,  the 
same  liberty  and  equality  and  civil  rights  as  the 

* Carlyle. 

f The  iailrtimont  called  the  Malden,  which  the  rej^ent  Marten 
brnuuhl  into  !^>U«nd  fmin  the  CuolJnmt  in  to  exartiv  uo  the 
•line  principle  ai  the  RuUltAiae.  A ainiUar  iatornmenl  had  Wn  in 
nts*.  lor  the  pantohmrot  of  feloolea  comreliUsi  wltliio  llu*  Fi>re*l  of 
Hardwick,  aa  early  aa  the  time  of  our  Edward  MI.  Uui  in  Oennany. 
in  Uohrmia.  at  N»plc«.  and  in  other  i>art«  of  Italy,  an  iasirument  of 
tire  aame  kind  waa  ronroonly  uteri.  In  Gemauv,  Cruriita.  writini; 
in  1690.  detcribe*  [the  ioatrumenl  a«  brioR  Ihrm  ancieat,  and  super- 
aedrd  by  the  irrcnl  Kwonl— eertatoly  n much  wnrw*  implement.— 

Ptnv  (.WvipAdifl  ofth0  Soc>rttt/or  tAe  of  Tjc/ii  knmclrdge, 

art.  UmiUMime.  An  enfravibn  uf  the  llaJiiax  fuiUntine  may  be  wen 
in  (tibeon'a  Translation  of  (’amden'e  BnUuniafedlt.of  17X9),  lol.  ii., 
p.  U«. 

The  tradition  in  SrMtlaDd  U tlial  the  rcrent  Morton  waa  tlie  first 
man  that  fell  under  the  embnrei  uf  hto  Malden ; and  a pf»damt  haa 
berm  made  to  UiU  Mory  by  sayuif  that  D<ctur  Oolllolin  waa  one  uf 
the  Ard  victims  of  his  Ruilfotiue.  Hut  this  to  not  true,  for  tlie  doctor 
was  aliee  and  merry  a Rood  many  years  after  the  reiRn  of  terror,  and 
tlid  not  die  till  ISU.  when  be  died  in  hto  lied,  and  of  old  irv.  Me 
need  to  my,  '*  No  doubt  mlitakea  have  lieen  comraiited  in  ourre>o< 
laOon;  but  my  naiiM  will  Uve  in  history  T* 
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white  people,  shouM  1>e  admitted  to  the  elective 
franchise,  and  he  themselves  eligible  to  all  posts 
and  places.  [This,  too,  was  ratlier  unlucky  for  the 
English  emaiiripationists,  and  gave  a truly  sharp 
point  to  the  sally  of  Windham,  who  said  to  Lady 
Spencer,  a warm  advocate  for  emancipation,  “ Your 
friend  Mr.  Wilbcrfi)rcc  will  be  very  happy  any 
morning  to  hand  yonr  ladyship  to  the  guillotine.**] 
Every  day  brovight  frightful  intelligence  of  riots 
and  massacres  in  the  south  of  France;  for  a large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Avignon  neither  ap- 
proved of  the  new  revolutionary  government  esta- 
blished in  their  city,  nor  of  its  forcible  annexation 
to  France  ; and  in  Provence  and  I^anguedoc  all  the 
zealous  Catholics  continued  hostile,  not  only  to  the 
constitutional  clergy,  but  to  nearly  every  part  of 
the  revolution  ; and  the  sans  culottes,  indamed  by 
a zeal  fiercer  than  their  own,  fell  upon  them  and 
butchered  them  wherever  they  could.  The  patriots 
of  Marseilles  particularly  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  campaign,  which,  though  not  expressly  or- 
dered by  the  Assembly,  was  assuredly  encouraged 
by  many  of  its  members,  including  gentle  Girond- 
ists, who  were  themselves  natives  of  the  south,  and 
who  were  convinced  that  there  was  nothing  very 
wrong  in  such  massacres  so  long  as  they  were  con- 
fined to  bigots  and  enemies  of  the  revolution.  It 
was  in  the  south,  in  the  country  of  these  Girond- 
ists, that  the  republican  fever  raged  the  highest 
and  earliest ; and  it  was  the  Gironde  that  suggested 
that  the  greatest  services  might  be  rendered  to 
Ii)>erty  if  sonic  of  the  enthusiasts  of  the  soutli 
would  only  march  to  Paris.  As  soon  as  the  Pa- 
risians beyan  to  make  their  new  pikes,  the  Ja- 
cobins of  Marseilles,  who  maintained  a very  regu- 
lar correspondence  with  the  mother  society,  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Rue  Sl  Honore,  to  make  an  offer 
of  their  services  in  the  capital.  This  deputation 
was  headed  by  Charles  Barbaroux,  a very  young 
and  very  handsome  man,  described  as  being  as 
beautiful  as  Antinous  by  Madame  Roland,  wnosc 
enemies  accui-ed  her  of  being  more  sensible  to  his 
charms  than  she  ought  to  have  been.  As  early  as 
the  beginning  of  March  Barbaroux  announced  in 
the  great  Jacobin  club  that  the  men  of  Marseilles 
were  ready  to  march  to  Paris.  “ When,*’  said  he, 
“tyrants  arc  lining  to  crush  the  people,  the  people 
must  rise  and  crush  the  tyrants!’*  He  was  enthu- 
siastically applauded  at  this  his  debdt  in  tlie  ca- 
pital ; and  tlie  patriotesses,  scanning  liim  with  cri- 
tical eyes,  vowed  and  declared  they  had  not  seen 
so  proper  a man  for  many  a day.  Another  Mar- 
seillais, who  had  come  up  from  the  provinces  with 
le  beau  Barbaroux,  after  denouncing  the  execu- 
tive and  the  majority  of  the  present  Assembly, 
told  the  Jacobins  that  they  would  always  find  the 
])cuplc  of  Marseilles  ready  to  rise  cn  masse,  and 
that  they  only  hoped  to  find  the  Parisians  of  1792 
the  same  brave  people  that  they  were  in  1789, 
when  they  began  the  revolution  and  stormed  the 
Bastille  with  a few  pikes  and  muskets.  The 
young  Duke  of  Chartres  (now  Louis  Philippe, 
King  of  the  French,  &c.),  wlio  had  been  iiuro- 
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duced  to  the  club  by  his  father,  continued  to  visit 
the  Jacobins  occasionally,  and  even  to  speak  in  their 
hall.  At  this  very  moment  we  find  him  in  the  tri- 
bune, informing  the  patriot  members  of  the  mother- 
society  that  a licutcnant-coloncl  had  been  arrested 
in  the  north  of  France  for  recruiting  or  enrolling 
men  for  the  emigrant  army  «f  Coblentz.  On  tlie 
very  same  evening  llint  the  Duke  of  Chartres  made 
this  speech,  M udcmoUclleThtToignc,  that  noted  fille- 
de-joie  from  Luxemlxiurg,  made  another  speech.* 
Not  many  nights  after  tliis  sitting,  honoured  by 
the  presence  of  two  sucli  different  personages,  the 
Jacobins  had  a stormy  discussion  in  their  Hall  us 
to  the  propriety  of  admitting  the  belief  of  a God, 
or  of  throwing  off  that  Kdief  altogether  as  a part 
and  parcel  of  the  degrading  BUjicrstitions  wliich 
the  revolution  and  the  lights  of  the  new  philosophy 
had  exposed  and  overthrown.  The  materialists, 
who  sw'armed  in  the  club  and  in  the  capital,  and 
who  were  proselytising  and  increasing  their  num- 
bers rapidly  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were 
moved  with  an  intolerant  contempt  for  all  spiritu- 
alists or  l)clicvers,  and  were  moreover  intimately 
convinced  that  any  kind  of  religious  belief,  emlw- 
dying  any  part  of  the  old  national  faith,  was  ini- 
mical to  the  new  order  of  things.  Robespierre, 
who  was  a deist,  brought  on  the  storm  by  a speech 
about  the  war  with  the  emperor,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  Almighty  God,  and  of  that  Providence  which 
watched  over  the  salvation  of  the  free  French 
people.  He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  when 
manylvoiccs,  speaking  or  roaring  all  together,  called 
him  to  order,  and  accused  him  of  a design  to  re- 
introduce the  old,  exploded  superstitions.  Robes- 
pierre, who  was  not  easily  interrupted  in  that 
tribune,  boldly  and  indignantly  replied,  “ Am  I to 
be  accused  of  leading  citizens  into  superstition! 
I,  who  have  combated  all  sorts  of  despotism ! It 
is  true,  sujiersiiiion  is  one  of  the  strongest  ]>rops  of 
tyranny,  but  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  Divinity 
is  surely  not  to  wisli  to  make  citizens  superstitious. 
1 abhor,  as  much  as  any  man,  all  those  impious 
sects,  which  have  spread  themselves  over  the  uni- 
verse to  favour  ambition,  fanaticism,  and  all  the 
evil  passions,  in  covering  themselves  with  the 
sacred  power  of  the  Eternal,  who  created  nature 
and  man ; but  I am  far  from  confounding  them 

* This  ennrooD  jsrofUtut(>,  vi  ho  had  aried  to  roncidi'raht*  « part  ia 
thr  alUirk  era  Ihr  palare  uf  Vrranlllni,  ta  OrtniHfr,  IlMO.  Iml  r<II<rii  into 
troiihio  »ince  that  time.  In  IT90  ahi*  had  ronilln)  h«’rarir  amoniT  tho 
Jarohin  pranuTiiudlUa,  and  M>nt  to  l.ukriutnurj;  and  Lie<(> 

to«ork  with  Booutf-Carrrrr 'in  exi-itiug  ihf  jK>oplp  to  mMirr^tion 
a:(aintt  iho  Au»trian  ioTcnim*'tit.  Slir  waa  m«iur)>ed  in  thne  fupc- 
tiuu«j  wia  anntiHl,  and  carrlnl  |>riaoD><r  to  Vimua,  whm*.  it  ia  mi«1. 
the  Km]x'rcir  I.i'opold  had  thi*  mriotity  to  irr  her,  ami  tpoke  w iUi  hrr 
for  a con»id«*rahlo  limr.  W'hethar  tiiu  l«*  truo  or  ont,  it  Apjxora  titnt 
«hor^cr  exaniturd  lirr  wrro  of  opinion  that  ahr  woa  rraxM,  ami  thnt 
no  profit  or  honour  eouM  nr  dmtrd  by  krcpini;  a ?trl  of  ih« 
town  a«  a »tatc  prisoner.  She  was  Uhrrateil  in  the  month  of  No* 
s-emher,  ITOt,  and  told  orrrr  aK^io  to  set  hrr  f«f*>t  on  .\ustrian  terri- 
tory. She  re-apteaml  at  raria  and  in  the  Jacobin  rlnb  in  thr  momli 
ofFrlmiary  nftlir  present  yrtir-  The  Jacobiiia  rerei\rtl  her  with  oc 
rlamalions  ami  honours— lUiiUirOMt  (Mndnror  Roland's  fiirod),  who 
«aa  prrsidinc  that  evrnine  for  (iuadH,  ralline  Irrr  *'  one  of  the  flr«t 
Amiuoua  of  liberty,*'  and  *'  tlie  preatdrnteas  of  nrr  sex,*'  and  drmanU- 
iug  that  ahu  should  have  thr  honours  of  lire  snuirr.  anrl  he  allowed 
to  lit  at  lii«  rixbt  hand,  which  wus  of  conrso  (n^ted  with  lively  rmo- 
Uont.  I.ikr  Othello,  thr  damsel  related  all  tli<- jirhli  alir  Iiaii  ruu. 
and  told  that  au|ust  arnato  of  Jarobins  that  she  was  goloK  to  publiah 
hrr  tnrtnoirs,  which  would  contain  terrible  tliinga  ogomat  thr  emi- 
graaU,  fee. 
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•with  those  who  believe  in  a God.  I sustain  the 
eternal  principles  on  which  the  weakness  of  hu- 
man nature  rests  in  order  to  reach  the  higlicr 
virtues.  It  is  no  crime  or  vain  language  in  my 
mouth,  nor  was  it  in  men  more  illustrious  and  us 
moral  as  I,  to  say  that  1 believe  in  the  existence  of 
a God ! ” Again  many  angry  voices  cried  out,  “ Or- 
der! Order!”  while  others  made  a wild  hullabalu. 
But  Robespierre  shook  his  head  and  continued  : — 
“ You  shall  not  smother  my  voice!  You  have  no 
order  of  the  day  that  can  smother  this  eternal 
truth!”  He  hoped  that  he,  who  had  defended 
liberty  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  might  have 
liberty  of  speech  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  might  be 
allowed  to  announce  his  principles  to  the  friends 
of  the  constitution.  He  would  never  enter  upon 
religious  discussions  which  might  bring  disagree- 
ments and  discord  among  the  patriots;  but  he 
must  repeat,  that  there  w'as  no  political  crime  in 
naming  a God  or  in  invoking  the  protection  of 
Providence,  which  visiblv  influenced  the  destinies 
of  nations,  and  which,  as  he  believed,  watched  with 
particular  care  over  the  French  revolution.  “This 
belief  in  a God,”  said  he,  “ this  sentiment  of  my 
heart  is  necessary  to  my  existence,  and  is  the  sup- 
port which  has  sustained  me  in  all  my  labours  and 
struggles  for  liberty.  Alone  with  my  soul,  how 
could  I have  had  strength  for  struggles  which 
were  above  human  force,  if  I had  not  raised  my 
soul  to  God ! ” He  dwelt  for  some  time  on  this 
profession  of  faith,  and  then  concluded  by  saying, 
that  it  was  in  order  to  establish  morality  and  sound 
policy  that  he  had  written  the  address  which  he 
liad  delivered,  and  that  he  hoped  the  society  would 
adopt  his  ]>rinciples  and  order  the  discourse 
to  be  printed.  An  indescribable  tumult  followed 
his  descent  from  the  tribune;  and,  when  the  pre- 
sident attempted  to  put  the  quesion  to  the  vote, 
Santhonax  and  others  cried  out,  “ None  of  your 
Capuchin  tricks,  Mr.  President!”  Finding  the 
ringing  of  his  hand-bell  all  in  vain,  the  president 
put  on  his  hat,  the  session  closed,  and  the  Ja- 
cobins quitted  the  hall  cursing  and  foaming  like 
maniacs  that  had  broken  out  of  a mad-house. 
Four  days  after  Robespierre  made  a faint  attempt 
to  renew  the  motion  for  printing  his  discourse; 
but  another  terrible  tumult  arose,  and,  bending 
before  it,  he  said  that  he  would  not  be  the  cause  of 
discord  in  the  club,  and  that  he  would  withdraw 
liis  address,  having  in  his  hands  other  means  to 
produce  the  good  effect  he  desired  upon  the  public 
mind.*  He  meant  his  newspaper,  ‘ The  Defender 
of  the  Constitution.’  In  this  war  the  Gironde 
Jacobins  fought  on  the  side  of  the  materialists;  but 
thi  no  doubt  arose  not  so  much  from  Robespierre’s 
mentioning  his  faith  in  a God  and  a Providence, 
as  from  his  declaring  that  he  put  no  faith  in  tlie 
Gironde  ministry  which  had  been  established.  At 
^ least  the  major  part  of  the  Girondists,  in  declaring 
a determined  hostility  to  all  established  or  revealed 
religion,  pretended  a reverence  for  natural  religion, 
and  a pUlosopbical  belief  in'aGod.  Their  triumph 
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over  Robesiiierrc  was  of  the  shortest  duration ; but, 
such  as  it  was,  it  no  doubt  tended  to  jircparc  many 
a scourge  for  their  own  backs,  in  after  days,  wheti 
the  fanatic  deist,  and  one  of  the  most  vindictive  of 
men,  had  his  feet  upon  their  necks.  All  these 
things  should  be  remembered.  They  will  diminish 
our  astonishment  at  seeing  Robespierre  hurrying 
these  Girondists  to  the  guillotine  by  scores  at  a 
time,  although  he  had  once  lived  with  many  of 
them  on  the  most  friendly,  intimate  terms. 
Within  a few  weeks,  when  Robespierre  had  re- 
signed his  office  of  public  accuser,  which,  though 
seemingly  so  suitable  to  his  nature,  had  not  called 
forth  the  least  activity  on  his  part,  Brissot  and  the 
Gironde  found  that  he  was  gaining  ground  upon 
them  at  a tremendous  rate,  that  he  and  his  party 
in  the  Jacobin  club  were  blighting  the  few  laurels 
that  remained  to  the  Assembly,  and  that,  unless 
they  could  bring  about  a reconciliation  or  conquer 
him  in  the  club,  he  must  conquer  and  utterly  de- 
stroy them.  They  found  that,  although  Robes- 
pierre, to  captivate  public  opinion  and  add  to  that 
popularity  which  was  already  immense,  was  con- 
stantly talking  about  the  necessity,  the  sacred  duty 
of  concord  and  unanimity  among  the  friends  of  the 
revolution,  he  would  only  treat  with  them  on  his 
own  terms,  and  was  not  to  be  really  reconciled 
upon  any  conditions  whatever.  After  sundry  sharp 
conflicts  in  the  newspapers,  in  the  coffee-houses, 
attd  in  the  public  places,*  Brissot,  Guadet,  and 
Condorcct,  who  were  more  particularly  attacked 
by  Robespierre,  resolved  to  detiounce  him  as  an 
enemy  to  liberty  and  the  country  at  the  Jacobin 
tribunal.  They  set  to  work  some  of  their  Gir«)nde 
subalterns ; but  no  sooner  was  Robespierre  aware 
of  their  project  of  operation,  than  he  made  Collot 
d’Herbois  denounce  Rcedcrer  and  Condorcet,  and 
then  he  himself,  aided  by  Tallicn,  denounced 
Brissot  and  Guadet,  who  at  this  time  considered 
themselves  as  the  real  heads  of  the  Gironde  partv. 
Tallien  hinted  that  the  Jacobin  society  wanted  a 
new  purgation ; that  the  sooner  it  got  rid  of  the 
Girondists,  as  it  had  got  rid  of  the  Feuillants,  the 
better ; and  he  declared  that,  having  unmasked  the 
Lafayettes,  the  Barnaves,  the  Lameths,  they  ought 
to  tear  the  mask  from  the  faees  of  those  worse 
traitors,  the  Brissots,  the  Guadets,  the  Condorcels. 
Robespierre  began  characteristically,  by  saying, 
“It  is  time  for  this  society  to  adopt  vigorous  mea- 
sures. I will  not  now  develope  what  those  strong 
measures  ought  to  be.  The  moment  for  unmask- 
ing the  traitors  of  this  society  will  arrive.  I do 
not  wish  that  they  should  be  unmasked  to-day ; at 
least,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  I willingly  postpone 
it  for  some  time.  Do^not  let  people  say  that  it  is 
we  that  are  sowing  divisions  among  patriots ! When 
the  time  comes  it  will  be  seen  that  what  we,  the 
true  friends  of  liberty,  wish  for  is  a true  union  and 
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nsrecmer.t : then  it  will  be  seen  that  those  were 
the  honest  men  who  undertook  to  remove  a part 
of  the  veil  which  covers  the  most  fiightful  plots 
acflinst  liberty!  I defer  to  some  other  day  my 
cxplanationn.  The  seed  scattered  to-day  must 
terminate  before  I proceed  farther.  When  the 
blow  is  to  be  struck  it  must  l)c  decisive.  It  must 
then  be  showm  that  llicre  are  only  two  parties  in 
France,  the  party  of  liberty  and  the  party  of 
roi^ues.  Would  tljat  all  France  could  be  present 
on  the  occasion,  for  then  an  end  would  be  put  to 
all  plots  and  intrif^ues,  and  to  all  the  enemies  of 
the  constitution  who  make  them.  Above  all  things 
1 wish  that  Lafayette,  that  guilty  leader,  could  be 
present,  with  his  whole  army.  1 would  say  to  his 
soldiers,  presenting  my  breast  to  them,  If  you  arc 
the  soldiers  of  Lafayette,  strike!  If  you  are  the 
soldiers  of  the  country,  hear  me! — and  that  mo- 
ment would  be  the  last  of  Lafayette's  life.  For  the 
present  1 will  say  no  more.  Perhaps  1 liave  said 
too  much ; perliaps  1 have  caused  too  violent  an 
alarm  among  good  patriots ; but  I only  meant  to 
awaken  honest  )>eople,  lu  put  them  on  the  alert,  to 
convince  them  that  they  ought  to  feel  that  liberty 
and  the  country  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  dan- 
gers, and  will  perish,  unless  honest  citizens  are 
prepared  against  the  faction,  against  these  men  of 
plots  and  intrigues,  who  are  seeking  to  raise  them- 
selves on  the  ruins  of  our  liberty  I”  “ Name 
them  cried  a tremendous  voice  in  the  ball ; 
“ only  name  them,  and  tins  day  week  not  ojte  of 
tlicm  shall  exist!”  This  loud  voice  was  that  of 
Father  Adam,  the  mad  ex-Marquis  de  St.  Huruge, 
w ho  continued  to  be  stirring  and  doing,  and  who 
bad  now  exchanged  his  white  hat  for  a red  worsted 
nightcap.  Robespierre,  continuing  his  harangue, 
and  throwing  out  his  dark  suspicions  in  all  di- 
rections, demanded  that  a list  should  be  published 
of  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the  club,  with 
a view  to  its  purification.  Chabot,  the  ex- 
Capuchin,  said  he  would  make  some  of  the  scales 
drop  from  the  eyes  of  the  public;  said  that  Nor* 
l>onne,  the  cx-wur-minUter,  was  aiming  at  Crom- 
w'cllism,  being  notably  assisted  by  Madame  de 
Stael,  and  also  by  Madame  Condorcet,  whom  he 
had  equally  seduced  ; and  that  Madame  de  Siael 
had  duped  into  her  views  that  once  energetic 
patriot  Abbd  Fauchet,  now  coustitutional  bishop 
of  Calvados,  and  as  great  a traitor  as  any  in 
France.  On  the  25th  of  April,  while  the  Uobca- 
pierrisls  were  renewing  their  denunciations,  and 
adroitly  implicating,  not  merely  the  Gironde  mi- 
nistry, but  the  whole  of  their  parly,  Brissot  and 
Guadet  appeared  in  tlie  club  to  make  a life-and- 
dcalh  struggle.  Brissot  s|>okc  first,  and,  after 
justifying  his  own  conduct  and  vaunting  all  that 
he  had  done  for  the  revolution,  and  defending  his 
friend  Condorcet,  he  openly  denounced  Robes- 
pierre. Guadet  followed  him ; but  so  strongly 
pronounced  was  the  feeling  of  the  majority,  and  so 
loud  was  the  hot,  that  Guadet  could  not  be  heard, 
until  Robespierre,  with  a show  of  magnanimity, 
implored  the  Jacobins  to  be  silent  and  hear  what 


he  had  to  say.  Being  thus  allowed  to  speak, 
Guadet  l>eg^n  wiih  an  injudicious  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  popular  omnipotence  which  the 
hval  and  deadly  enemy  of  him  and  his  party 
had  obtained.  He  said,  **  I denounce  M.  Uohea- 
pierre!  1 denounce  a man  who,  for  the  love 
of  liberty  and  of  his  country,  ought  to  exile 
himself  from  France,  ought  to  ira|>ose  upon  him- 
self the  pain  of  ostracism,  and  siTve  the  (icople  by 
removing  himself  from  their  iV/o/a/ry  / ” Guadet 
was  on  eloquent  man,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
discouraged  by  the  unsympathising  hostile  coimte- 
nance  of  the  club,  and  to  have  made  but  a weak 
and  inciTcctual  speech.  Encouraged  by  all  that 
discouraged  his  adversary,  Robespierre  made  a 
most  triumphant  rejily:  he  described  the  Girondists 
as  a set  of  babblers  that  were  eternally  talking 
about  philanthropy  and  philosophy,  and  never 
doing ; as  a company  of  empirical  orators  that 
were  strutting  and  haranguing  upon  a mountebank 
stage,  wearing  the  mask  of  patriotism  only  to  ob- 
tain o^ice ; and  he  told  them  that  ostracism  would 
be  better  applied  to  Brissot,  who  pretended  to  be 
80  great  a man,  than  it  would  be  to  a man  like 
himself,  who  never  pretended  to  1>e  anything  but 
one  of  the  people.  He  was  applauded  most  en- 
thusiastically. Seeing  how  things  were  turning, 
feeling  convinced  that  there  was  not  only  m> 
chance  of  victory',  but  a certainty  of  a fatal  defeat, 
several  of  the  Gironde  Jacobins  endeavoured  to 
stop  tlie  combat  by  proposing  that  a committee 
should  be  appointed  by  each  party  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  dilfercnec  between  Robespierre  and 
Brissot  and  Guadet,  and  to  endeavour  to  effect 
some  reconciliation  or  compromise  ; but  the  con- 
quering party  rejected  these  propositions  with  dis- 
dain, and  Robespierre  swore  he  was  the  eternal 
enemy  of  all  compromises  of  principles,  and  would 
never  cease  until  he  had  proved  that  there  were 
traitors  in  the  Jacobin  society  who  had  been  la- 
bouring to  make  that  society  the  instrument  of 
their  intrigues  and  ambition,  who  were  lalxiuring 
conjointly  with  Lafayette  and  Narbonne,  and  the 
Bamaves  and  the  Lametha,  to  make  a civil  war  as 
toon  as  the  country  should  be  plunged  into  a 
foreign  war.  At  a late  hour  Brissot,  Guadet,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Gironde  sneaked  out  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  leaving  Robespierre  all  glorious  and  tri- 
umphant, in  a state  little  short  of  apotheosis. 
Three  days  after  this  signal  victory  the  idol  of  the 
club  and  of  the  people,  in  completing  his  denun- 
ciation against  the  Gironde,  gave  a long  laboured 
history  of  his  own  political  life  and  a precis  of  his 
views  and  principles.  He  accused  Brissot  and 
Guadet  of  having  sought  this  quarrel,  and  declared 
that  he  had  had  no  part  in  the  accusations  brought 
against  them  by  Chabot  and  others.  He  said 
Brissot  had  endeavoured  to  take  him  and  the  club 
by  surprise,  and  liad  come  down  with  a volumi- 
nous speech  when  he  expected  nothing  of  that 
kind.  He  described  at  some  length  the  way  in 
which  he  had  managed,  at  the  dawn  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  electoral  assemblies  of  Artois,  by  means  of 
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which  he  had  secured  his  election  to  the  States- 
General ; and  he  related  what  he  had  done  to 
ainalgumate  those  States-General  of  the  three  orders 
into  one  body,  and  to  convert  it  into  the  first 
National  Constituent  .Assembly.  “ These  Gi- 
rondists,” saicl  he,  “'ask  me,  with  a sneer,  what 
1 did  in  that  National  Assembly?  I will  tell 
them  one  little  thing  that  I did ; — I made  these 
Brissots  and  Guadeta  legislators — it  was  I that 
gave  these  men  to  France ! I said  one  day  to  that 
Constituent  Assembly,  that  it  ought  to  set  the 
people  a grand  example  of  disinterestedness  and 
magnanimity,  by  decreeing  that  none  of  their 
members  could  be  re-elected  to  the  second  Assem- 
bly. This  my  proposition  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. Without  it,  many  of  these  Girondists 
might  long  have  remained  in  obscurity,  and  w ho 
shall  say  that  the  people  of  Paris  might  not  have  1 
elected  me  to  the  seat  which  is  now  occupied  by 
Brissot  or  Condorcet?  It  is  not  for  M.  Brissut  to 
speak  slightingly  of  what  I did  in  the  first  Asaem-  ’ 
bly.  This  one  action  of  mine  ought  to  procure  me  j 

some  indulgence  from  my  adversaries ! 

M.  Brissut,  in  writing  the  eulogium  of  his  friend  ; 
Condorcet,  speaks  of  his  glories  as  an  Academician, 
and  reproaches  us  with  temerity  in  daring  to  sit  in  | 
judgment  ujron  men  whom  he  calls  our  masters  in  j 
patriotism  ami  in  liberty.  As  fur  me,  I should  have 
thought  that  in  these  arts  we  wanted  no  masters  or 
teachers  but  Nature.  Our  revolution  has  patched 
up  (rapetise)  many  great  men  of  the  ancient 
rdgime : if  the  Academicians  and  geometricians, 
whom  M.  Brissot  proposes  to  us  as  models,  com- 
bated and  ridiculed  the  priests  before  the  revolu- 
tion, they  did  not  the  less  pay  court  to  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  adoration  to  kings,  from  whom  they  got 
tolerably  good  profits;  and  who  docs  not  know  with 
what  ferocity  they  persecuted  virtue  and  the  true 
genius  of  liberty  in  the  person  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  whose  sacred  image  I now  see  in  this 
Hull,  in  the  person  of  that  true  philosopher,  who 
■done,  in  my  opinion,  of  all  the  celebrated  men  of 
that  time,  merited  the  public  honours  which  have 
been  prostituted  since  to  |H)litical  charlatans  and 

despicable  heroes Why  are  these  insulting 

questions,  of  what  I have  duue,  asked  me  ? — even 
in  this  society,  whose  very  existence  is  a monu- 
ment of  w hat  1 have  done.  I defended  it  in  limes 
of  dilBculty  and  danger,  when  those  who  now  come 
hither  to  insult  me  had  abandoned  it ; and  the  very 
tribune  from  which  they  attack  me  is  the  cviilcnce 
of  my  public  service.”  He  next  complained  that, 
afier  making  it  a crime  in  him  to  have  deserted 
his  post  as  public  accuser,  and,  afier  charging  him 
with  doing  nothing,  they  changed  their  note  and 
accused  him  of  having  done  loo  much,  of  having 
made  himself  a perpetual  agitator — thus  endea- 
vouring to  diserMit  him  solely  because  be  was 
striving  to  excite  public  opinion  against  the  intrigue 
and  treachery  that  stopp^  the  march  of  the  revo- 
lution. It  was  not  be,  he  unctuously  and  pathetically 
protested,  that  had  nude  the  present  fierce  dissen- 
sioo  in  the  Jacobin  Hall he  indulged  in  no  per- 


sonal malice — he  had  no  [icrsonal  resentments  to 
gratify — he  could  embrace  Brissot  and  Guadet  and 
the  whole  Gironde,  but  only  upon  condition  that 
they  joined  him  and  the  real  friends  of  the  revolu- 
tion, heart  and  hand,  against  the  common  enemy. 
“ Hasten,  then,”  exclaimed  he,  in  his  most  ter- 
rible phraseology,  “ hasten  to  make  the  sword  of 
the  laws  move  horizontally,  so  as  to  strike  off  the 
heads  of  all  the  great  conspirators  at  once  ! If  you 
require  more  proofs  of  their  crimes,  come  more 
frequently  to  the  club,  and  I will  furnish  you  with 
them!”*  His  speech,  frequently  interrupted  by 
rounds  of  applause,  was  orderetl  to  be  printed  and 
distributed  all  over  France.  On  the  next  day  (the 
29th  of  April),  Mayor  I’ction  appeared  in  the  Ja- 
cobin Hall  to  recommend,  with  very  questionable 
sincerity,  a peace,  or  at  least  a truce,  between  the 
Robespierrists  and  the  Girondists — a truce  which 
the  Girondists  pretended  to  desire  with  earnestness. 
But  at  the  very  next  meeting  (on  the  30th)  Robes- 
pierre’s friends  accused  the  Gironde  of  having  en- 
deavoured to  steal  a march  upon  them ; of  having 
falsified,  in  their  ex-parte  accounts,  a great  deal  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  club ; and  of  continuing, 
in  Brissot’s  newspaper,  to  heap  fresh  calumnies  on 
Robespierre,  &c.  The  combat  was  therefore  re- 
newed with  more  ferocity  than  ever ; and  again 
victory  seated  herself  on  the  crest  of  the  little 
lawyer  from  Arras,  who  thus  beat  the  Gironde, 
with  all  their  ministerial  power  and  influence — 
beat  them  when  their  power  was  greatest,  and 
when  they  had,  or  believed  that  they  had,  the  mass 
of  the  regular  army  and  even  the  majority  of  the 
national  guards  on  their  side.  The  club,  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th,  declared  that  they  abided  hy 
Robespierre,  and  held  Brissot  and  Guadet  guilty 
of  falsifving  their  debates — declared  that  the  in- 
culpations they  had  directed  against  M.  Robespierre 
were  proved  to  be  lies  by  public  notoriety  and  his 
constant  patriotic  conduct.t  Marat,  Camille  Des- 
moulins, Collot  d’Herbois,  and  other  journalists 
and  speakers  in  coffee-houses  and  public  places, 
continued  the  strife  after  it  had  ceased,  for  a time, 
in  the  Hall  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore.  The  mad  Ca- 
mille almost  annihilated  the  philosophe  Brissot  in 
a pamphlet,  entitled  ‘ J.  P.  Brissot  Unmasked  by 
Camille  Desmoulins.’  The  Gironde  ministry  be- 
gan to  discover  that  they  were  not  sufficiently 
sans-culoltic  fur  the  real  sans-culottes ; the  worst 
motives,  the  grossest  corruption,  the  vilest  trea- 
chery, were  imputed  to  all  of  them,  without  so 
much  as  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  virtuous 
Roland. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  European  war  had  been 
declared  by  the  Assembly.  Instead  of  clearing  of 
trooi>8  such  of  his  territories  as  bordered  on  France, 
and  prohibiting  the  gatherings  of  the  emigrants,  as 
his  predecessor  Lcoirold  had  done,  the  yotmg  em- 
peror, Francis  II.,  it  was  said,  collected  troops, 
appointed  generals,  traced  out  camps,  gave  open 
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countenance  lo  the  expatriate*!  French  ]>rinccs  and 
nohlesse,  and  declared  tliat  the  court  of  Vienna  must 
and  would  insist  on  the  rn-toration  of  the  posses- 
siuned  princes  to  their  rights  in  Alsace,  &c.,un  the 
restoration  of  Avignon  to  the  pope,  on  the  cessation 
of  dial  French  propagandism  which  was  seeking  to 
undermine  all  the  thrones  and  established  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  and  finally,  on  the  restoration  of 
Louis  XVI.  to  his  liberty  and  royal  dignity,  or  at 
least  on  some  adequate  guarantee  that  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  neighbouring  po^Yer8  should  not 
be  disturbed  tlirough  the  present  weakness  of  the 
internal  government  of  France.  Prince  Kaunitz 
refused  lo  treat  any  longer  directly  with  French 
negotiators,  or  with  the  government  now  cstablislied 
in  France;  and  the  Baron  dc  Cobentzel  informed 
the  ambassador  whom  Dumouriez  and  the  Gironde 
lm<l  sent  to  Vienna,  that  Austria  would  on  no 
account  qualify  or  recede  from  this  ultimatum. 
Dumouriez,  who  had  obtained  great  influence 
over  the  mind  of  the  king,  who  had  formed  in 
his  own  mind  a grand  plan  of  campaign,  who 
intended,  lliough  now  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
and  not  war-minister,  to  direct  and  manage  the 
whole  of  the  war,  was  overjoyed  at  this  termi- 
nation to  diplomacy ; and  he  immediately  car- 
ried poor  Louis  with  him  over  to  the  Assembly, 
to  give,  in  constitutional  form,  the  note  of  war. 
It  w sis  the  20th  of  April,  when  Louis,  with  the 
confident  and  tricky  Dumouriez  by  his  side,  and 
all  the  rest  of  his  ministers  at  his  back,  rose  to 
inform  the  National  Assembly  that  he  had  come 
there  for  one  of  the  most  important  objects  that 
could  possibly  occupy  the  attention  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation;  and  that  his  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  would  read  them  a report  which  he 
had  made  in  council  on  the  actual  situation  of 
affairs.  Wlicn  tins  was  done  or  said,  Dumouriez, 
whose  schemes  of  conquest  fell  but  little  short  of 
those  that  were  subsequently  entertained  by  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  commcnc^  reading  his  report, 
w ith  a voice  and  manner  full  of  hoj>e  and  hilarity. 
By  suppressing  every  allusion  to  the  revolutionary 
propagandism,  ilie  open  war  w hich  the  Jacobins 
had  long  before  this  declared  against  thrones,  the 
infectious  nature  of  Rights  of  Man  and  Jacobin 
principles,  the  indisputable  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  possessioned  princes,  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment which  the  revolutionists  had  bestowed  upon 
tlic  queen,  a daughter  of  Austria,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  so  brisk  and  adroit  a man  as  Dumouriez 
to  make  out  a terribly  bad  case  against  Austria, 
with  its  conferences  at  Mantua  and  Pilnitz,  its 
coalitions,  completed  or  in  progress,  its  open  pro- 
tection of  the  emigrants  who  were  in  arms  to  in- 
vade France,  and  its  haughty,  imperious  tone 
towards  a country  at  least  as  great  in  the  European 
scale  as  itself.  Dumouriez,  as  the  conclusion  of 
his  spirit-stirring  report,  announced  that  there 
must  be  an  immediate  declaration  of  hostilities, 
and  that  the  king,  whose  honour  and  good  faith 
w*erc  indisputable — that  Louis  XVI.,  the  consti- 
tutional King  of  the  French,  who  >vas  the  deposi- 
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tary  of  the  dignity  and  security  of  France — was 
quite  ready  to  make  this  declaration  of  war.*  When 
he  had  finished,  the  royal  automaton  stood  up  once 
more,  and  said,  with  a faltering  voice  which  de- 
nied the  sentiments  it  uttered,  “ You  have  jiut 
heard,  gentlemen,  from  my  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  the  result  of  my  negotiations  with  the  court 
of  Vienna.  The  conclusions  come  to  in  the  report 
have  been  adopted  by  the  unanimous  advice  of  the 
members  of  my  council ; I have  adopted  them 
myself;  they  are  conformable  to  the  wish  which 
the  National  Assembly  has  several  times  mani- 
fested, and  to  the  sentiments  which  have  been  tes- 
tified lo  me  hy  a great  number  of  citizens  in  divers 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  all  agreed  in  preferring  war 
to  seeing  any  longer  the  dignity  of  the  French 
people  outraged.  It  was  my  duly,  in  the  first 
place,  to  exhaust  all  the  means  of  maintaining 
peace.  To-day  I come,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  constitution,  to  pro|>o8e  to  the  National 
Assembly  war  against  the  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia. ”t  There  were  a few  cries  of  Vive  Ic 
Roi,  but  they  were  faint  and  faltering,  like  the 
poor  king’s  own  voice;  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  Assembly  and  of  the  galleries  were  not  only 
silent,  but,  apparently,  sad.  The  crisis  had  ar- 
rived for  which  they  had  been  so  long  calling,  and 
yet  it  startled  them  when  it  came.  Tlie  president 
told  Louis  that  the  Assembly  would  proceed  to 
deliberate  on  the  great  proposition  whicli  had  been 
made  to  them,  and  would  let  him  know  by  mes- 
sage the  result  of  their  deliberation.  As  soon  as 
the  king  had  withdrawn,  the  Assembly  adjourned 
till  five  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Then  l^source 
recommended  that  the  great  question  should  )>c 
submitted  to  the  diplomatic  committee,  who  might 
dcli)>erate  calmly  during  the  night,  and  make  their 
report  on  the  morrow.  He  w as  seconded  by  Da- 
Tcrhoult,  wbo  said  that  in  this  determination  the 
courage  and  impetuosity  of  the  national  character 
ought  to  be  allied  with  the  prudence  of  the  legis- 
lator; that  he  thought  war  ought  to  l>c  decreed, 
but  only  after  mature  deliberation;  that  it  was 
important  that  their  decree  should  be  preceded  by 
the  thorough  conviction  of  the  people  that  the' war 
was  become  inevitable.  An  unnamed  deputy  rose 
to  sustain  the  same  opinion,  observing  that  Du- 
mouriez had  affirmed  that  Austria  had  animated 
against  France  the  successor  of  the  immortal  Fre- 
deric the  Great,  but  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
real  disposition  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  of  the 
correspondence  which  Dumouriez  had  had  with 
that  court,  and  that  this  correspondence  ought  to  be 
laid  before  a committee  previously  to  any  decision. 
This  orator  was  assailed  with  loud  murmurs  and 

• Dutnonrie*  telli  ut  that,  if  he  had  listened  to  hit  Gironde  col- 
thU  report  would  hare  been  a very  different  wrt  of  eompo- 
rition.  **  'Hiey  « ivheti  him  to  draw  up  hb  report  in  unbon  with  their 
renlimraU,  and  « ere  deairoui  that  he  ihould  enter  into  metaph^vical 
dbenniouit  entirely  fareijfn  to  the  budiiew  in  hand.  In  iboit.  Ihrv 
were  anxious  that  he  iliould  produce  a rhetoricnl  and  loficml  compi^ 
citiuu.  Hr  however  told  them,  in  a decided  tone,  that  thb  state  paper 
was  not  ioieoded  for  the  French  nation  alone,  but  for  alt  Europe,  nud 
that  hr  wished  it  lo  be  curaprehmded  without  the  asaistanee  of  Uic 
new  dietionary,  which  was  not  yet  publiahed.  ThU  pleaaantry 
coDoertC'l  Uwm.*'— i/^atmre,. 
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calls  to  order,  and  was  obliged  to  descend  from 
the  tribune.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  speaking- 
place  by  Jean  Mailhe,  a Girondist,  who  had  been 
a little  lawyer  before  the  revolution,  nml  who  now 
seemed  full  of  military  ardour.  Mailhc  proposed 
that  the  declaration  of  \var  should  he  decreed 
instantly  and  unanimoudy  — that  they  should 
not  lose  another  minute  in  vain  discussions  and 
doubts  which  might  make  people  think  they  had 
not  proper  confidence  in  the  spirit  and  courage  of 
French  soldiers.  The  galleries,  who,  during  the 
adjournment,  had  been  talked  into  the  most  martial 
humour,  and  who  had  excited  one  another  so  far  as 
to  forget  the  suspicions  instilled  by  Rubespierre 
and  his  Jacobins,  supported  Mailhe  with  all  their 
lungs,  shoutiiig  “ War ! war!’*  Some  members 
observed,  that  the  tumult  was  so  great  as  to  prevent 
them  from  taking  any  part  in  the  deliberation: 
they  hoped  that  at  such  a crisis  they  might  be  al- 
lowed to  deliver  their  opinions.  One  of  them 
hinted  that  he  did  not  place  implicit  confidence  in 
the  veracity  of  Duinouriez’s  report;  that  war  was 
a serious  affair;  that  the  people  ought  to  see  that 
their  representatives  proceeded  with  caution  and 
prudence;  and  that  it  was  scarcely  decorous  to 
rush  to  A conclusion,  without  debate  or  reflection, 
merely  upon  the  report  of  a minister,  and  in  on 
evening  session.  This  orator  was  applauded  by  a 
small  part  of  the  Assembly;  but  he  was  hooted 
by  the  galleries ; and  Merlet  angrily  called  him 
to  order,  and  begged  to  let  him  know  that  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  as  much  a National  Assem- 
bly at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  as  at  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning  :~which  last  remark  was  loudly 
applauded.  Tht  orator  he  had  called  to  order 
persisted,  however,  in  adding,  that  enthusiasm 
might  be  a 6ne  thing  on  the  field  of  battle,  but 
that  |irudence  was  a finer  thing  in  council ; that 
it  was  irregular,  indecent,  to  reason  by  acclama- 
tions, and  precipitate  such  a question  as  the  pre- 
sent ; that  there  had  been  absolutely  no  discus- 
sion at  all,  and  that  the  loud  tumult  had  prevented 
a great  many  members  from  taking  any  part  in 
the  deliberation.  But  the  majority  resolved  that 
there  should  be  no  committee,  no  delay — that  the 
decree  should  be  issued  on  Dumouricz’s  report 
that  very  evening.  At  this  moment  Dumouriez 
and  the  rest  of  the  Gironde  ministers  entered  the 
Assembly  to  hear  what  was  going  on,  and  to  en- 
courage by  their  presence  the  patriots  that  were 
shouting  fur  war.  Pastoret  said,  that  the  report 
presented  by  Dumouriez  w*as  a faithful  picture  of 
the  bad  faith  of  the  House  of  Austria;  that 
Francis  II.,  and  even  his  predecessor  Leopold,  had 
shamefully  violated  ancient  treaties  with  France; 
that  it  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  uncertainty,  and 
send  out  the  French  to  fight  for  the  universal  cause 
of  the  people— of  the  people  of  every  country'. 
“ Yea,”  ex^imed  he,  “ lib^y  must  triumph  or 
despotism  must  destroy  us  all.  Never  were  the 
French  people  called  to  such  high  destinies ! Vic- 
tory will  be  failhfid  to  the  standard  of  liberty  ! ” 
He  concluded  by  moving  that  the  Assembly  should 


decree  that  there  was  ground  for  declaring  war 
against  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  then 
order  a deputation  of  twenty-four  of  their  members 
to  carry  this  decree  to  the  king.  This  was  w elcomed 
with  tremendous  applauses;  and  there  was  a loud 
call  for  putting  the  question  to  the  vole,  and  closing 
the  debate.  Becquey,  a moderate  man,  and  one 
who  had  obtained  a reputation  for  ability  and  pru- 
dence, rose  and  said,  that,  if  the  Assembly  would 
only  hear  him,  he  would  demonstrate  that  the 
ministerial  proposition  ought  not  to  be  accepted — 
that  war  ought  not  to  be  declared  at  this  moment. 
A numlicr  of  voices  cried,  “ Speak!  let  him  speuk !” 
And,  a short  silence  being  obtained,  Bccqucy  said 
that  if  ever  there  was  a moment  when  France  had 
need  of  calm  and  peace  it  was  now,  after  the  con- 
vulsions of  a great  revolution;  that  a nation  which 
had  just  regenerated  its  institutions  ought  care- 
fully to  avoid  war ; that  the  constitution  was  not 
yet  firmly  established,  nor  was  that  respect  paid  to 
the  laws  which  was  necessary ; that  while  the 
armies  were  employed  abroad,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  restrain  the  factions  within ; and  that  the 
state  of  the  finances  had  need  of  a few  years  of  re- 
pose and  peace.  Gambon  interrupted  him,  telling 
him  that  he  did  not  know  the  state  of  the  finances ; 
that  France  had  more  money  than  would  be  re- 
quired. Becquey  ventured  to  doubt  the  fact,  and 
to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  prodigies  which 
might  be  expected  from  French  valour,  the  condi- 
tion both  of  the  army  and  navy  was  such  as  to 
excite  some  uneasiness,  if  they  were  to  have  a 
general  war.  Here  he  was  interrupted,  and  called 
to  order  by  the  House  and  the  galleries.  Dumas 
hoped  that  in  that  land  of  liberty  a member  might 
be  allowed  to  deliver  his  opinions ; and  after  some 
bell-ringing,  and  some  admonitions  from  the  presi- 
dent, silence  was  restored,  and  Becquey  was  allowed 
to  continue.  He  upset  Brissot’s  theory  about  the 
non-intervention  of  the  other  European  powers, 
and  he  even  seemed  to  admit  that  that  intervention 
would  not  only  be  inevitable,  but  justifiable  by  the 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  if  France  jiro- 
ceeded  to  make  war  in  the  manner  now  proposed. 
“You  talk,”  said  he,  “ of  invading  the  Nether- 
lands: if  you  do  so,  you  provoke  a general  war! 
The  last  dispatches  of  our  ambassadors  announce 
that  Prussia  is  preparing  to  act  in  concert  with 
Austria:  the  greatest  part  of  Germany  will  imme- 
diately espouse  the  quarrel  of  these  two  powers, 
who  are  the  supreme  regulators  of  the  other  princes 
and  electors  of  the  German  confederacy.  But  the 
power  which  ought  principally  to  fix  your  attention 
18  England;  you  should  not  count  too  much  on 
the  assurances  of  neutrality  given  at  present 
by  her  ministers, — above  all,  if  you  attack  the 
Netherlands.  For  a very  long  time  England  has 
regarded  that  country  as  a barrier  necessary  to 
her  own  security,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  her 
commerce : it  is  a barrier  she  has  bought  at  the 
price  of  her  blood!  . . . .And  again,  England  will 
fear  for  Holland,  where  any  invasion  or  revolution 
would  essentially  injure  her  interests.  The  party 
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of  the  Stadtholder,  for  which  she  has  lavished  her 
money  and  mermirsy  Cfin  scarcely  at  this  motnent 
keep  downthc  demorratic  party  attoihed  to  France. 
Every  movement  which  slmll  make  the  balance  in- 
cline in  favour  of  France  will  be  injurioiis  to  Eng- 
land ; and  she  will  unite  with  Prussia  in  support- 
ing the  Stadtholder  and  his  party.  You  may  now 
receive  amicable  assurances,  fur  the  English  love 
the  liberty  which  you  have  obtained;  but  their 
great  commercial  interests  must  be  opposed  to  you 
in  the  system  you  meditate,  and  you  will  soon  have 
against  you  l>uth  tlic  English  nation  and  the  whole 
of  Europe  !’*  Though  interrupted  and  hooted, 
Becquey  continued  his  speech.  He  declared  that 
there  was  still  ground  w hereon  to  treat  and  nego- 
tiate without  cannons  and  bayonets;  that  the  court 
of  Vienna,  in  its  very  last  dispatch,  said  it  wished 
not  for  war,  but  peace  ; that  Francis  II.  did  indeed 
take  a great  interest  in  the  reclamation  of  the  ]>08- 
sessiuned  ]>rinces  ; but,  if  France  would  onlv  give 
]»ropcr  indemnities  for  what  they  lost  in  Alsace  to 
those  princes  who  were  ready  to  enter  into  negoti- 
ations, there  was  no  doubt  that  that  aflair  might  be 
amicably  terminated.  “The  other  point  in  the 
last  dispatch  from  Vienna,**  said  Becquey, — who, 
in  a very  few  words,  gave  a better  c.xplanatioii  of 
the  spirit  and  motives  of  those  who  began  this  war, 
which  was  to  last  for  a quarter  of  a ccntur>-,  than 
has  been  given  by  others  in  hundreds  of  pages, — 
“ the  next  point  regards  your  tsking  possession  of 
Avignon  by  force.  It  appears  the  [wpe  has  claimed 
the  protection  of  Francis  II.;  but  he  has  charged 
that  king  to  propose  indemnities;  and,  therefore, 
negotiations  may  easily  be  opened  u|K>n  this  |)oint 
also.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  foreign  powers 
will  refuse  amicable  explanations  and  negotiations 
with  us.  Austria,  who  has  the  centre  of  her  forces 
at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  leagues  from  Paris, 
cannot  make  war  ujwn  us  without  ruinous  efiorts  ; 
and  do  not  believe  that,  instead  of  fixing  her 
attention  on  the  revolution  in  Poland,  instead 
of  concerting  measures  w ith  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine and  (he  King  of  Prussia  for  that  distant  ob- 
ject, she  will  consent  to  attack  you  unless  you  force 
her.  In  effect,  Austria  has  hitherto  taken  none 
but  defensive  measures: — three  formidable  French 
armies  arc,  and  have  l)ccn  for  some  time,  upon  her 
Belgian  frontiers,  and  she  has  only  opposed  to 
them  a number  of  troops  very  inferior  indeed. 
Fou  knaio  ihiSyandyirithoul  doubly  you  only  iri?A 
to  attack  her  at  this  moment  because  you  are.  tt* r- 
iain  that  you  are  better  prepared  for  a war  than 
she  is!'*  Becquey  might  have  aildcd  that  the 
Assembly  knew  equally  well  that  the  Bclgic  re- 
volutionists, who  had  only  been  put  down  in  1790, 
were  very  willing  to  rise  again  by  the  spring 
of  1792  ; that  an  incessant  correspondence  had 
been  earned  on  between  these  revolutionists  and 
the  French  Jacobins ; that  those  who  were  stronger 
than  diplomatists  and  ministers,  or  any  cslnblished 
or  tottering  authority  in  France,  had  promised 
succour  and  co-operation,  fraternity,  and  a demo- 
riatic  liberty  of  the  widest  extent ; that  other  emis- 


saries besides  the  demoiselle  Tlieroignc  and  Bonne- 
Carrerc  had  been  sent,  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  were  at  this  moment  constantly  going  to  Lux- 
embourg, to  Liege,  to  Biusscls,  to  Bruges,  to 
every  town  m Brabant  and  Flanders,  to  excite  the 
people  to  rise  and  arm  against  the  Austrians ; and 
to  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  the  chief  towns  in 
Holland  and  the  other  United  Provinces,  to  induce 
the  ()coplc  there  to  take  the  same  course  against 
the  Stadtholder  and  his  party.  But  the  enunciatiun 
of  truths  like  these  might  have  conducted  Bec(|uey 
from  the  tribune  to  the  lautcmc.  Even  os  it  was, 
he  was  assailed  by  rabid  and  abusive  cries  from 
tlic  galleries  and  nearly  all  parts  of  the  House,  and 
was  reduced  fur  some  time  to  a slate  of  silence,  if 
not  of  fear.  When  allowed  to  continue,  he  told 
them  that,  no  doubt,  they  might  have  reason  to 
complain  of  the  concert  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  of  the  coalition  of  kings  against  the 
French  revolution ; that,  without  doubt,  tlie  court 
of  Vienna  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  France;  but  that  he  could  not 
consider  a simple  suspicion  as  to  >vliat  the  coalition 
might  do  hereafter  capable  of  justifying  a present 
declaration  of  hostilities.  “ Could  we,**  said  he, 
“ exact  or  cx|>cct  that,  w hile  nil  France  was  in 
so  general  and  violent  a fermentation,  when  the 
cry  for  war  against  kings  was  so  frequently  re- 
echoed even  within  these  walU,  these  foreign  kings 
should  repose  an  entire  confidence  in  our  decla- 
ration that  we  hud  for  ever  renounred  conquests^ 
or  should  not  have  taken  any  defensive  measures, 
at  a time,  too,  when  the  ardour  of  our  national 
guards  near  the  frontiers  seemed  to  threaten  them 
with  invasion?**  He  boldly  predicted  the  evil 
reputation  the  French  would  acquire  if  they  went 
to  war  thus  hastily,  and  prosecuted  the  war,  in 
the  way  proposed,  by  foreign  invasions  and  con- 
c|uests,  and  the  ]>rupngandism  of  universal  tn- 
surrectiun  of  peoples  against  their  government*. 
“ If,**  said  he,  “ wc  attack  Austria  in  this  manner, 
we  shall  force  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  enter 
into  a league  against  us,  for  they  will  see  that  we 
arc  shaking  all  their  thrones!  Cun  a free  nation 
have  the  immorality  to  bring  down  all  the  cala- 
mities of  war  upon  a neighbouring  nation,  merely 
to  Uike  its  revenge  for  insults  offered  in  a minis- 
terial dispatch?  Let  us  renounce  these  unjusti- 
liuble  enterprises!  IjcI  us  content  ourselves  with 
preparing  resolutely  to  defend  our  ow  n country  ; 
and  then,  in  all  probability,  wc  shall  have  no  war 
at  ail.  If  we  begin  the  attack,  we  shall  make  our 
cause  ulious  in  the  eyes  of  our  neighbours.  We  shall 
obtain  the  character  of  aggressors;  wc  shall  be  re- 
presented as  a restless,  turbulent  people,  disturbing 
the  reiKJse  of  Europe,  in  contempt  of  old  trcaticB, 
and  of  our  new  laws,  which  forbid  us  to  aim  ut 
conquests.  Y^ou  will  have  to  combat,  in  the  end, 
not  only  the  kings  of  Europe,  hut  the  jieoplcs  of 
Europe,  who  will  fight  you  with  that  natural  ani- 
mosity felt  by  every  man  against  those  who  go  to 
disturb  the  repose  and  well-being  of  his  country  ! 
I conclude  that  the  National  Assembly 
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ought  to  decree  that  there  is  no  ground  for  deli- 
berating on  the  question  of  war;  that  the  c.\ccu- 
tivc  [loner  be  charged  to  defend  the  kingdom 
against  every  attack,  and  that  the  king  be  invited 
to  recommence  negotiations.*'  As  soon  as  Becquey 
had  descended  from  the  tribune,  Ln.«oiirre  said  lie 
would  follow  him  through  every  part  of  his  dis- 
course, if  the  Assembly  thought  his  sophisms 
deserving  of  an  answer.  Apparently  the  ma- 
jority testified  that  they  were  not  worth  refuting, 
for  Lasourcc  said  no  more.  Guadet  treated 
Becquey's  opinions  with  sovereign  contempt,  and 
laughed  at  his  financial  and  other  calculations. 

If  the  finances  of  France  were  not  in  the  best  con- 
dition, those  of  Austria  and  Prussia  were  in  a 
still  worse  state ; there  was  no  power  in  Europe  . 
that  could  call  into  caislcncc  by  a single  word,  as 
regenerated  France  had  done,  200,01)0  national  ! 
guards;  there  was  no  country  in  Europe  that 
contained  four  millions  of  free  citizens  armed  or 
ready  to  arm,  except  regenerated  France;  and 
therefore,  according  to  this  gentle,  philanthropic 
Girondist,  France  ought  to  go  to  war  at  once, 
without  the  Assembly  saying  anything  more  about 
it.  Guadet  concluded  his  speech  by  calling  for 
an  immediate  division.  Bazire,  who  was  acting 
with  Robespierre’s  party,  said  that  he  was  asto- 
nished, that  France  and  the  whole  universe  would 
be  os  much  astonished  as  himself,  to  see  so  grave 
a question  discussed  with  so  much  haste  and  fri- 
volity. '*  You  are  going,"  said  he,  “ to  make 
blood  flow  in  torrents,  you  are  going  to  create 
enormous  expenses,  you  are  going  to  take  a deter- 
mination which  may  commit  your  own  liberty  and 
that  of  all  mankind,  and  yet  you  will  not  hear  the 
various  opinions  of  your  members,  the  pour  el 
cordre.  If  we  are  to  undertake  a war,  let  us  first 
be  sure  that  we  shall  not  he  betrayed  liy  our  own 
armies  or  generals.  1 demand  that  every  member 
who  wishes  to  speak  he  heard  before  you  divide 
upon  this  grand  question.  1 demand  that  three 
days  at  least  be  employed  in  this  discussion.’’ 
Bazire  was  treated  ns  rudely  as  Becquey,  and 
the  thundering  majority  decided  that  there 
should  be  no  delay — no,  not  for  one  day — not 
for  one  hour ! Brissot,  who  hitherto  had  sat 
silent,  who  had  not  even  attempted  to  defend 
liis  theory  about  the  [lolitical  state  of  Europe 
when  Becquey  was  knocking  it  to  pieces,  now 
demanded  that  the  war  decree  should  be  drawn 
up  before  they  adjourned.  Dumas  attempted 
to  speak  against  this  indecent  hurry ; but  a 
loud  voice  exclaimed,  “ President,  spare  us 
these  miserable  debates ; put  the  question  to  the 
vote!”  Dumas  cried  out,  “President,  take  the 
sense  of  the  Assembiy  w luthcr  I am  to  be  beard 
or  not!”  Tile  president  put  this  question,  which, 
in  a twinkling,  was  decided  in  tlie  negative.  Then 
Merlin,  another  of  the  friends  of  Robespierre, 
mounted  to  the  speaking-place ; hut  his  discourse 
was  cut  short,  not  in  the  middle,  hut  in  the  begin- 
ning, by  a chorus  of  voices  that  called  upon  the  pre- 
sident to  close  the  discussion.  The  president  then 


put  that  question  of  form,  and  the  Assembly  voted 
that  the  debate  was  ended,  and  that  no  more  could 
be  said.  “ 1 only  wanted  to  say,”  quoth  Merlin, 
as  he  quitted  the  tribune,  “ that  we  ought  to  de- 
clare war  to  kings,  and  peace  to  their  people.” 
The  [iretident  then  put  it  to  the  vote,  whether  the 
king’s  proposition  for  war  should  be  accepted  or 
not.  'J  he  war  party,  the  overwhelming  and  into- 
lerant majority,  had  called  for  a unanimous  vote, 
the  mob  in  the  galleries  were  ready  to  set  down  as 
traitors  to  their  country  all  such  aa  opposed  the  ge- 
neral wish,  and  in  the  excited  humour  of  the  mo- 
ment there  might  have  been  imminent  danger  in 
voting  in  o|ipusition  to  the  galleries:  only  Theo- 
dore Lamctli,  Dumas,  Becquey,  and  four  other 
members  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  as  a mino- 
rity ; all  the  rest,  who  disapproved  of  this  precipi- 
tating of  hostilities,  remained  seated  and  silent; 
and  the  question  was  declared  to  he  carried  in  the 
affirmative,  with  a shouting  and  a noise  as  loud  as 
could  have  been  made  if  House  and  galleriea  had 
been  in  the  act  of  charging  the  Austrian  army.  As 
soon  as  the  “ Vive  la  Guerre “ Vive  la  Liherti! !” 
“ Mort  aux  Tyrans!”  &c.  had  somewhat  subsided, 
Condorcct  rose  to  state  that  it  became  the  National 
Assembly  to  publish  a declaration  of  the  political 
principles  which  hud  led  them  to  their  present  re- 
solution, and  that  he  had  such  a declaration  ready 
w ritten  for  them.  The  Assembly  agreed  that  the  phi- 
loso|ihcr  and  master  in  politics  should  be  heard ; 
and  thercu[ion  Condorcct  began  to  read  a long  paper, 
the  scope  of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  French 
people  were  forced  into  this  war  by  the  iniquity 
of  despots,  and  that  they  had  given  no  provocation 
whatever.  According  to  Condorcct,  nothing  was 
so  clear  aa  that  the  French  nation  had  a right  to 
do  whatever  they  cliosc  with  Alsace  and  Avignon. 
He  was  indignant  at  the  thought  that  any  foreign 
court  should  pretend  that  Louis  XVI.  was  in  a state 
of  bondage  and  coercion ; for,  waa  not  Louis  as  free 
as  he  ought  to  be  ? Was  he  under  any  subjection  ex- 
cept that  of  the  laws  which  had  been  made  by  the  so- 
vereign people  ? There  might  he  contrary  opinions 
emitted  even  in  France,  but  these  were  only  the  voices 
of  factions  contemptible  in  number  and  undeserving 
of  the  smallest  attention  ! The  Assembly  ordered 
that  this  declaration  of  Condorcct  should  be 
printed.  ThenVergiiiaiid  improvised  aTyrtacan  ad- 
dress to  excite  that  warlike  ardour  which  needed  no 
further  excitement.  In  the  opinion  of  this  great 
Girondist,  orator,  statesman,  philosopher,  nothing 
could  be  more  cflicacious  in  securing  success  to 
the  war  they  had  declared,  than  the  getting  up  of 
some  more  processions  and  [latriotic  festivals  in 
the  Champ  dc  Mars.  “Recall  to  your  minds,” 
cxclaiined  this  fiery  man  of  the  south,  “that  fes- 
tival of  the  federation,  where  all  the  French  devoted 
their  !ii  OS  to  the  defence  of  liberty  and  of  the  con- 
st itulioii!  Remember  your  own  oaths  to  bury 
yourselves  under  the  ruins  of  this  edifice,  rather 
tliim  eoiiscnl  to  the  least  capitulation,  rather  than 
sufler  the  least  modilication  of  your  constitution ! 
Well  then  1 Give  again  to  France,  to  Europe,  the 
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imposing  spectacle  of  these  national  Hites ! Re* 
animate  that  energy  before  which  the  Bastille 
fell  prostrate ! Give  a new  activity  to  the  burning 
sentiment  which  attaches  the  people  to  liberty  and 
the  country.  Make  every  part  of  this  empire 
re-echo  with  the  sublime  words,  ‘ Liberty  or 
Deatli !’  * The  Constitution  entire  and  without 

any  modification,  or  Death  !’  Let  these  cries  be 
heard  round  tlie  thrones  that  have  coalesced 
against  us '.  . . . . Let  us  all  swear ! Let  us  de- 
cree that  the  national  guards  and  the  troops  of 
the  line  shall  all  take,  on  the  10th  of  next  month, 
the  oath  which  we  took  on  the  14th  of  January 
last !”  Here  some  men,  who  thought  there  had 
already  been  swearing  enough,  cried  out,  “ No 
more  oaths!  No  more  oaths!  The  order  of  the 
day !” — and  that  extinguisher  was  put  upon  the  rest 
of  Vergniaud’s  fire.  Then  his  friend  Gensonnt*, 
who  had  been  working  with  a committee  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  decree  of  war,  stepped  forward 
with  that  decree  written  and  finished ; and  forth- 
with the  Assembly  adopted  it  unanimously,  and 
appointed  a deputation  of  twenty-four  to  carry  it 
to  the  Tuileries  for  the  king’s  signature  and  sanc- 
tion.* 

This  first  of  so  many  declarations  of  war,  which 
were  to  proceed  from  the  same  quarter,  merits  a full 
insertion.  It  was  to  this  effect ; — “ The  National 
Asseml)ly,  deliberating  on  the  formal  proposition 
of  the  king,  considering  that  the  court  of  Vienna, 
in  contempt  of  treaties,  has  continued  to  grant  an 
open  protection  to  the  French  rebels ; that  it  has 
excited  and  formed  a concert  with  several  powers 
of  Europe  against  the  independence  and  security  of 
the  French  nation That  Francis  II.,  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  has,  by  his  notes  of  the 
18th  of  March  and  7th  of  April  last,  refused  to 
renounce  this  concert ; that,  notwithstanding  the 
proposition  made  to  him  by  the  note  of  the  11th 
of  March,  to  reduce  on  both  sides  to  a peace 
establishment  the  troops  on  the  frontiers,  he  has 
continued  and  increased  the  hostile  preparations ; 
tlmt  he  has  formally  infringed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  French  nation,  by  declaring  that  he 
would  support  the  pretensions  of  the  posscssioned 
German  princes,  to  whom  the  French  nation 
have  continued  to  hold  out  indemniBcations; 
that  he  has  attempted  to  divide  the  French  citi- 
zens, and  to  arm  them  against  one  another,  by 
holding  out  support  to  the  malcontents  in  the 
concert  of  the  powers ; considering,  in  fine,  that 
the  refusal  of  an  answer  to  the  last  disiwlches  of 
the  King  of  the  French  leaves  no  longer  any  hope 
to  obtain,  by  the  means  of  amicable  negotiation, 
the  redress  of  those  different  grievances,  and 
amounts  to  a declaration  of  war,  decrees  that 
there  exists  a case  of  urgency : — The  National 
Assembly  declares  that  the  French  nation,  faithful 
to  the  principles  consecrated  by  the  constitution 
not  to  undertake  any  war  with  the  view  of  making 
' conquests,  and  never  to  cmjdoy  its  force  against 
the  liberty’  of  any  jieople,  only  take  up  arms  in  the 
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defence  of  their  liberty  and  their  independence ; 
that  the  war  into  which  they  are  compelled  to  en- 
ter is  not  a war  of  nation  against  nation,  but  the 
just  defence  of  a free  people  against  the  unjust 
oppression  of  a monarch ; that  the  French  will 
never  confound  their  brothers  with  their  enemies ; 
that  they  will  neglect  nothing  to  soften  the  rigours 
of  war,  to  preserve  their  property,  and  prevent  it 
from  sustaining  any  injury,  and  to  bring  down 
upon  the  heads  of  those  alone  who  league  them- 
selves against  liberty  all  the  evils  inseparable  from 
war;  that  France  adopts  all  those  foreigners  who, 
abjuring  the  cause  of  its  enemies,  shall  join  its 
standard,  and  consecrate  their  efforts  to  the  de- 
fence of  freedom ; that  it  will  even  favour,  by  all 
the  means  in  its  power,  their  establishment  in 
France.  Deliberating  on  the  formal  propositions 
of  the  king,  and  after  having  decreed  the  case  of 
urgency',  the  National  Assembly  decrees  war 
against  the  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.” 

When  Vergniaud  was  recommending  fresh  fes- 
tivals and  celebrations  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  a 
grand  scene  in  that  place  was  quite  fresh  in  the 
Parisian  mind.  As  this  business  of  the  Ffite  of 
Liberty  is  connected  with  other  lively  and  significant 
demonstrations,  a few  words  must  be  devoted  to 
the  subject.  It  has  been  mentioned  how  the  pre- 
sent Assembly  liberated  the  Swiss  soldiers  of  the 
regiment  of  Chateau  Vieux,  who,  under  the  previous 
Assembly,  had  been  condemned  by  their  own  otS- 
cers  to  the  galleys  for  their  mutiny  at  Nancy.  Not 
satisfied  with  their  liberation,  which  in  itself  proved 
that  what  was  vice  under  the  Constituent  became 
virtue  under  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  friends 
of  the  progress  of  the  revolution  determined  that 
these  Swiss  mercenaries  should  be  received  in  Paris 
w'ith  the  highest  honours,  and  should  have  a fftte 
to  their  own  proper  account  on  Sunday  the  15th  of 
April.  Mayor  Petion  took  the  lead  in  this  affair, 
and,  backed  by  his  municipality,  issued  a decree 
importing  that  the  patriots  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
get  up  this  festival ; that  all  friends  of  liberty  ought 
to  be  present  at  it,  provided  that  they  did  not  carry 
arms ; that  the  national  guards  and  no  other  armed 
force  ought  to  interfere  with  this  celebration ; and 
that  from  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening  no  carriages  should  be  allowed 
to  drive  in  Paris.  The  directory  of  the  department, 
the  national  guards,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  and  the  ultra-revolu- 
tionary and  sans  culottic  districts,  strongly  opposed 
this  decree  of  the  mayor  and  municipality,  and 
the  festival  to  the  liberated  mutineers,  representing 
that  it  would  be  a bad  example,  and  lead,  in  all 
probability,  to  some  immediate  excesses.  Mayor 
Ptition  replied  that  the  law  permitted  the  citizens 
to  assemble  in  any  numbers,  provided  they  did  it 
peaceably  and  without  arms,  and  that  no  authority 
could  hinder  them  from  making  use  of  this  right. 
“ I tell  yoil,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “ that  it  will  be 
a thousand  times  more  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
hinder  this  festival  which  the  patriots  are  pre- 
paring than  to  let  it  run  its  natural  course.”  Lest 
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the  municipality  should  not  he  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  rcs]>ectahilitic8,  the  Jacobin  Club  took 
the  festival  under  its  special  protection.  Tallien 
announced  in  the  club  that  he  was  one  of  the 
stewards  or  regulators  of  the  ceremony,  and  that 
the  f^te  was  not  to  be  considered  so  much  as  a 
tribute  offered  to  the  Swiss,  the  victims  of  dc 
Bouille,  as  a tribute  to  Liberty.  Collot  d’Herbois 
seized  Tullien’s  word,  and  said  he  had  a propo- 
sition to  make  which  would  reconcile  all  opinions, 
and  convince  everylx)dy  of  the  propriety  of  the 
grand  celebration  in  the  Champ  de  Mars : it  was 
that  the  festival  should  be  dedicated  to  liberty,  and 
be  called  the  Ffete  of  liberty.  The  club  accepted 
the  proposition  with  acclamations ; and  then  Robes- 
pierre ascended  the  Jacobin  tribune  to  launch  a 
terrible  philippic  against  all  who  had  attempted 
to  prevent  the  celebration,  and  especially  against 
Lafayette,  who  was  at  this  moment  in  Paris  ex- 
pecting the  declaration  of  war  against  Austria, 
which,  he  confidently  hoped,  was  to  give  him  the 
means  of  eclipsing  every  military  reputation  that 
had  hitherto  existed  in  Europe.  In  his  most  ve- 
hement and  most  j>opular  style  Robespierre  accused 
the  hero  of  two  worlds  of  being  the  meanest  of 
plotters,  of  being  the  real  source  of  all  the  oppo- 
sition which  had  been  made  to  the  popular  festival 
by  some  of  the  battalions  of  the  national  guards, 
by  the  departmental  authorities,  &c.  “ If  that 

hypocrite,”  said  he,  “ had  never  existed,  we  should 
have  no  divisions  among  us!  It  is  I^fayette  that 
is  the  most  dangerous  of  nil  the  enemies  of  liberty, 
because  he  still  wears  a mask  of  patriotism,  suffi- 
cient to  dupe  and  to  keep  under  his  banners  a 
considerable  number  of  citizens  who  have  more 
money  than  wit,  and  who  are  miserably  short- 
sighted ! It  is  Lafayette  that  wc  have  to  fight ! It 
is  Lafayette  who  duped  the  national  guards,  and 
made  them  fight  under  de  Bouille  against  the  sol- 
diers of  Chiteau-Vieux  and  the  patriot  regiments 
at  Nancy,  &c.”  He  represented  that  the  present 
festival  might  be  truly  useful  to  liberty,  and 
become  the  real  triumph  of  the  people,  who  would 
remember,  on  this  Sunday  in  the  Champ  dc  Mars, 
what  had  happened  on  (hat  Sunday  when  Lafayette 
and  Badly  had  made  the  national  guards  fire  upon 
the  people!  And,  in  concluding  his  address,  he 
called  for  the  immediate  execution  of  a previous 
decree  or  resolution  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  that  every 
member  should  individually  send  a petition  to  the 
municipality,  demanding  the  removal  of  the  busts 
of  ].«afayctte  and  Bailly  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
All  that  he  proposed  was  adopted  by  the  club.  The 
department^  authorities  forthwith  gave  up  their 
opj>oiilion  to  this  Fete  of  Liberty,  only  taking  care 
to  throw  all  the  responsibility  of  any  emeute,  com- 
motion, or  bloodshed  that  might  happen,  upon 
Mayor  P«Ition  and  bis  municipals.  The  liberated 
galeriens,  who  had  received  their  lesson,  and  who 
at  this  stage  of  the  revolution  represented  what  the 
Gardes  Franqais  had  been  at  an  earlier  stage,  re- 
quested to  be  admitted  to  the  Assembly  to  express 
VOL.  ni. 


their  gratitude;  and  the  Girondists  joined  with 
the  Jacobins  in  demanding  that  they  should  be 
honourably  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  House. 
Gouvion,  the  aide-de-camp  of  Lafayette,  and  se- 
veral others  passionately  represented  that  this  would 
be  dishonouring  the  brave  men  who  had  marched 
under  the  banner  of  the  law  against  mutiny  and 
insurrection,  and  many  of  whom  had  fallen  victims 
to  their  duty  at  Nancy;  that  this  would  be  passing 
a censure  upon  the  patriots  who  had  sat  in  the 
first  Assembly  and  made  the  constitution  ; that 
this  would  confound  all  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  military  obedience  and  disobedience,  and  pro- 
duce the  worst  effect  upon  the  army.  But  their 
voices  were  drowned  by  the  galleries  and  by  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly,  who  determined  not 
only  that  the  liberated  Swiss  soldiers  should  be 
admitted  to  the  bar,  but  also  that  they  should  have 
the  honours  of  la  seance.  There  was,  however,  a 
narrower  division  than  had  been  seen  for  a long 
time,  the  numbers  being  281  against  265.  The 
galleries  shouted,  the  deputies  almost  fought — it 
appears  to  have  l)cen  one  of  the  greatest  storms 
that  ever  raged  even  in  that  region  of  storms  and 
hurricanes.  As  soon  as  these  votes  were  passed, 
the  president  announced  that  the  national  guards, 
who  had  escorted  the  Swii^s,  demanded  permission 
to  defile  before  the  Assembly ; and,  this  being 
agreed  to  by  the  majority,  the  doors  of  the  Hall 
were  thrown  wide  open,  and  Swiss  and  national 
guards  began  to  march  in.  As  the  forty  Swiss  of 
the  regiment  of  Chateau  Vieux  had  not  an  orator 
amongst  them,  Collot  dTIerbois,  who  had  been 
their  most  passionate  advocate  in  the  debate  which 
had  just  ended,  undertook  to  deliver  an  harangue 
for  them.  This  hissed  strolling  actor,  become,  by 
the  grace  of  the  revolution  and  the  Rights  of  Man, 
a representative  of  the  sovereign  people  and  a 
lawgiver,  told  the  Assembly  that  this  was  a heau 
spedacie — that  here  were  forty  brave  soldiers  of 
ChMeau-Vieux,  whose  chains  they  had  broken,  &c. 
— that  these  sons  of  liberty,  who  had  been  so  ini- 
quitously  condemned,  had  now  put  on  the  uniform 
of  the  national  guards,  and  were  ready  to  renew 
their  oaihs  to  be  true  to  the  constitution.  The 
Assembly  ordered  that  Collot  d’Herbois’s  speech 
should  be  printed.  Then  the  national  guards,  who 
had  escorted  the  forty  Swiss  from  Versailles,  de- 
filed through  the  Hall,  with  drums  beating  and 
with  shouts  of  “Vive  la  Nation!”  “Vive  la 
Libcrte ! ” being  followed  by  a numerous  pro- 
cession of  citizens  and  ritizenesscs,  carrying  tri- 
color flags,  pikes,  “ and  other  emblems  of  liberty,” 
the  march  being  closed  by  deputations  from  various 
popular  clubs,  who  carried  the  flags  which  had 
been  given  to  the  liberated  Swiss  by  the  different 
departments  they  had  traversed  on  their  way  from 
the  galleys.  As  soon  as  they  had  all  retired  over 
the  way  to  the  Jacobin  Clul),  where  an  ample 
dinner  was  provided  for  the  forty  Swiss,  an  orator 
from  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine  presented  himself 
at  the  bar,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  (a  red  worsted 
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night-cap)  fixed  on  a lancc,  and  had'the  pleasure 
to  inform  the  Assembly  that  the  conquerors  of  the 
Bastille,  the  men  of  the  14th  of  July,  the  heroes 
of  the  faubourg,  were  forging  10,000  more  pikes 
for  the  service  of  liberty  and  the  destruction  of  its 
enemies. 

On  the  appointed  Sunday  the  Feast  of  Liberty 
was  celebrated,  and  once  more  all  Paris  poured 
out  to  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  interminable 
procession  set  out  from  the  Barritsre  du  Trdne, 
marched  through  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and 
made  a halt  at  the  spot  where  the  Bastille  hod 


[Book  II 

stood.  The  first  division  consisted  of  citizens  and 
citizenesses,  who  marched  eight  abreast,  and  car- 
ried the  Declaration  of  the  lilghts  of  Man,  “ in- 
scribed upon  two  tables  resembling  the  tables  of 
the  law  which  are  placed  before  the  figure  of  the 
legislator  Moses.”  The  second  group,  composed 
also  of  citizens  and  citizenesses,  carried  the  arms 
and  instruments  which  bad  lieen  used  at  the  con- 
quest of  the  Bastille,  &c.  The  third  division  car- 
ried the  flags  of  England,  America,  and  France, 
united  together  by  tricolor  ribands;  and  they 
also  carried  the  busts  of  Algernon  Sidney,  Or. 
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Franklin,  and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  which  were 
surrounded  by  boys  and  girls  from  the  boarding- 
schools  and  other  houses  of  education.  The  fourth 
division  consisted  of  husbands  and  fathers,  wives 
and  mothers,  with  their  offspring ; and  these  car- 
ried the  book  of  the  constitution,  to  denote  that  it 
was  they  who  had  the  greatest  interest  in  pre- 
serving intact  that  inestimable  treasure.  Then 
followra  Petion  and  the  officers  of  the  munici- 
pality, the  judges  of  the  new  tribunals,  tlic  em- 
ployes of  Paris,  deputies  of  the  N ational  A ssembly, 
many  of  whom  honoured  the  file  with  their  pre- 
sence, meu  and  women  dressed  to  represent  the 
victims  of  despotism,  who  carried  the  model  of 
a galley,  and  branches  of  trees  studded  with 
flowers  and  tricolor  cockades,  while,  close  in  their 
rear,  young  women  carried  fragments  of  the 
galley-chains  of  the  forty  Swiss,  and  a sarco- 
phagus of  antique  form,  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  alt  the  soldiers  of  the  ChUteau-Vicux 
regiment  that  had  been  banged  for  mutiny,  and 
another  sarcophagus,  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  the  natioual  guards  who  had  been  killed  at 


Nancy  in  obeying  the  orders  of  de  Bouille,  the 
two  sarcophagi  being  united  by  a festoon  on 
which  was  inscribed  in  large  letters,  '*  The  tyrants 
alone  were  guilty  of  this  blood."  After  this  divi- 
sion marched  the  bands  of  the  national  guards 
and  troops  of  chorus-singers,  who  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  car  of  liberty,  the  grand  object  and 
cynosure  of  the  procession.  This  car  had  been 
designed  by  the  classical  republican  painter  David, 
who,  with  his  sister  or  cousin.  Mademoiselle 
David,  a marchande  de  mode,  and  a very  enthusi- 
astic republicaness,  appears  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal deviser  of  all  this  ballet  iVaelion,  as  of  nearly 
all  the  processions  and  celebrations  that  took  place 
at  this  time.  On  the  summit  of  this  car  was  a 
colossal  figure  of  Liberty,  in  a sitting  posture, 
holding  in  one  hand  a globe,  and  in  the  other 
a mighty  club : the  figure  was  eighteen  feet  high, 
and  was  painted  and  varnished  to  imitate  bronze  ; 
it  was  BO  tall  that  it  reached  the  second-floor  of 
the  houses,  and  could  not  pass  through  the  streets 
until  the  patriots  had  removed  their  street  lamps, 
which  it  was  the  fashion  to  suspend  by  strong 
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ropea  over  the  middle  of  the  streets.  At  the  foot 
of  this  colossal  figure  of  Liberty  incense  (no  longer 
needed  in  the  churches)  was  burning  in  antique 
vases,  such  ns  were  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  their  worship  of  the  gods.  The  sides  of  the 
enormous  car  were  covered  with  paintings  in  dis- 
temper to  look  like  bas-reliefs ; and  the  subjects 
of  these  paintings  were — Brutus  sacrificing  his  own 
sons  to  liberty,  William  Tell  bending  the  bow 
which  was  to  kill  the  tyrant  of  Switzerland  ; and 
allegorical  scenes,  such  as  Liberty  crushing  Des- 
mtism.  Aristocracy,  Feudality,  Superstition,  and 
Fanaticism,  and  Reason  and  Philosophy  triumphing 
over  all  things.  In  the  front  of  the  car  seats  ris- 
ing one  above  the  other,  to  the  height  of  the  base, 
on  which  sat  the  statue  of  Liberty,  were  destined 
to  receive  eighty-three  children  of  both  sexes  alle- 
gorically dressed  to  represent  the  eighty-three  de- 
partments ; “ but  this  interesting  part  of  the 
decorations  of  the  car”  was  missing,  for  the 
mothers  of  the  children,  fearing  accidents,  as 
that  they  might  tumble  and  be  crushed  under  the 
wheels,  would  not  let  them  go.*  Around  the  car, 
which  was  drawn  by  twenty  horses,  and  which 
ran  upon  the  same  wheels  as  those  that  had  carried 
Voltaire’s  apotheosis  machine,  marched  the  forty 
liberated  Swiss  of  Chateau- Vieui,  and  the  eighty- 
three  emblematical  boys  and  girls  that  ought  to 
have  ridden  on  the  seats,  with  some  of  the  ex- 
Gardes  Frant;nis,  deputies  from  the  town  of  Brest, 
and  Collot  d'Herbois,  who  had  been  the  advocate 
and  orator  of  the  forty  Swiss.  Close  in  the  wake 
of  the  car  there  was  a man  ridiculously  dressed  and 
mounted  upon  an  ass,  to  represent  Uie  ignorance 
and  folly  which  disgraced  former  times,  but  from 
which  liberty  and  philosophy  had  now  so  glo- 
riously freed  the  French  nation.  Besides  stopping 
at  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  these  Parisians,  who 
really  imagined  that  it  was  all  “ classical  and 
Greek,”  halted  in  stindry  other  places  to  sing  ‘ (Ja 
Ira,’  and  patriotic  hymns  and  choruses  to  Liberty 
which  had  been  composed  for  the  occasion.  From 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  they  moved  slowly,  and 
w ith  all  the  solemnity  they  could  muster,  along  the 
boulevards  to  tlie  Place  Vendume,  to  the  Place 
Louis  XV.,  to  the  Pont  Neuf,  where  more  depu- 
ties of  the  Assembly  joined  them,  and  where  other 
busy  patriots  had  Jacobinized  the  old  equestrian 
statue  of  Henry  IV.,  having  clapped  a big  red 
nightcap  on  the  head  of  that  bronze  king,  and 
converted  the  sceptre  in  his  hand  into  a tricolor 
dag,  besides  decorating  the  mane  and  the  tail,  the 
poitrel  and  the  crupper,  of  his  bronze  horse  with 
tricolor  streamers  and  cockades.t  “ But,”  says 
a patriot  journalist  of  the  day,  “ it  was  when  this 
immense  procession  reached  the  Champ  de  Mars 

* DuUur^s  who  l<  u mioutr  Mtn  oM  throaklpr  hi  tSeitf  p«rtlnil«n, 
Mv«.  liowFTpr.  ih*  wlMiiiee  of  ih»  kotervatiof  childrro  from  the  eeau 
on  the  enrwu  Btlrtbulod  by  •otne  to  « ttrunle  of  generosity  lietween 
the  little  girUatid  tha  uldieis  of  Chbenu-Vieiia  :— '*  Toe  (ittle  glrli 
wanted  to  go  on  foet«  Itt  order  that  tlie  Nwiia  toidlera  might  ride  : the 
Sw  iM  refilled,  and  to  tbo  cor  remaiDed  empty.’*  We  aiuiiect  tlie  real 
ruuae  of  iU  bsdng  mnptT  waa  la  lU  iwing  eorwidared  uaaafe.  Thaaa 
m.ichinea  were  mad*  of  my  frafUe  nulariaU^of  deal  board*,  acena* 
cloth,  pliutrr  of  Parii,  Icc. 
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that  the  festival  assumed  its  suhlimest  character 
and  made  all  the  children  of  Liberty  experience 
their  most  lively  and  most  delicious  sensations ! 
The  field  and  the  altar  of  the  country  were  covered 
with  citizens  and  citizcneises  impatiently  expect- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  cortege.  Anon  shouts  of 
applause  announced  its  arrival,  and  it  advanced 
majestically  towards  the  august  altar,  on  which 
was  sworn  the  fraternal  pact  which  unites  all 
Frenchmen.  The  table  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  was  deposited  on  that  altar,  in  the 
front  and  on  the  flanks  of  which  were  presently 
collected  all  the  signs,  emblems,  flags,  and  trophies 
which  bad  embellished  the  march,  and  incense 
was  burnt  on  the  altar  witli  patriotic  profusion ; 
and  then  the  grand  car  of  Liberty  was  dragged  ali 
round  the  altar,  the  air  resounding  with  praises  and 
thanksgivings  to  Liberty,  that  only  divinity  of  the 
French  1 ” * When  they  had  done  singing  to  that 
mock  bronze  statue,  their  only  god,  the  citizens 
and  citizencsses,  old  and  young,  clad  in  rags  or 
clad  in  scarlet  gowns,  set  to  dancing  to  the  tune  of 
* Qa  Ira,’  and,  with  dancing  and  singing,  shouting 
and  promenading,  mixed  with  the  ordinary  quantum 
of  gallantry,  coquetting,  love-making,  and  assigna- 
tion-making, they  passed  the  sabbath-day  very 
happily  until  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  darkness 
and  coolness  of  night  warned  them  to  go  home- 
wards. There  was  no  rioting  or  bloodshedding, 
because  the  patriots  had  it  all  their  own  way, 
none  of  the  blue-coats,  of  the  national  guards,  or 
at  least  none  of  Lafayette’s  respectabilities,  daring 
to  show  themselves.  “ Ah ! ” exclaims  a journal- 
ist, “ there  is  nothing  like  these  IStes  for  uniting, 
improving,  and  raising  the  souls  of  the  French ! 
These  popular  fStes  form  the  best  political  educa- 
tion that  can  be  given  to  the  people ! . . . . And 
you,  0 wise  administrators!  give  these  fiftes  oflen 
to  the  people  : repeat  this  one  every  15th  of  April, 
let  this  first  F6te  of  Liberty  be  our  great  spring 
holiday,  and  let  other  civic  solemnities  signalize  the 
return  of  the  other  seasons  of  the  year.”t 

As  this  F6te  of  Liberty  was  entirely  republican, 
the  Fcuillants  and  Constitutional-monarchy  men — 
as  they  continued  to  call  themselves— determincd|to 
try  the  efi'ect  of  a counter-ffete  or  procession,  which 
should  be  wholly  emblematic  of  constitutional  mo- 
narchism, and  a tribute  to  one  who  had  not  broken 
the  laws  like  the  forty  Swiss,  but  who  had  died  in 
defending  them.  The  republicans  of  Marseilles, 
of  Blois,  and  other  places  in  the  south  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  were  pillaging  and  destroy- 
ing all  the  chateaux  of  the  gentry,  whether  they 
had  emigrated  or  not ; and  they  had  for  some  time 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  very  republican 
and  proper  that  the  sovereign  people  should  fix 
the  price  of  the  bread  they  consumed.  Some  of 
the  magistrates  in  those  parts  endeavoured  to  show 
that  when  corn  was  scarce  bread  must  be  dear; 
and  that  to  fix  an  arbitrary  maximum  price  would 
only  scare  away  those  who  had  corn  to  sell,  and 
thus,  and  by  increasing  consumption,  make  bread 
* JounMil  Uolrmel.  t 
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still  scarcer  and  dearer.  Among  these  spirited  ma> 
gistrates-~for  it  now  required  spirit^  and  courage, 
and  fortitude  to  oppose  even  the  slightest  wish 
of  the  sans-culoties  — was  Henri  Simonneau, 
mayor  of  Etampes,  and  a tanner  by  trade.  In 
spite  of  his  remonstrances,  the  sans  culottes  of 
Etampes,  joined  by  other  sans-culottes  from  the 
neighbourhood,  rushed  into  the  market-place, 
armed  with  guns,  sabres,  pikes,  and  scythes,  put 
their  own  price  upon  the  wheat,  divided  among 
them  according  to  that  tixed  price  all  the  wheat 
that  was  there,  and  butchered  the  pour  mayor  for 
attempting  to  resist  them.  It  was  reported  that 
Simonneau  had  said,  when  under  the  pikes  and  the 
bayonets  of  the  ruffians  who  murdered  him,  that 
he  willingly  sacrificc<l  his  life  to  his  duty  and  the 
laws.  The  Feuillants,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  got  up 
n procession  in  his  honour,  and  in  honour  of  the 
laws  and  the  constitution  as  established,  showing, 
hy  all  manner  of  ingenious  devices,  allegories,  and 
inscriptions,  that  the  French,  having  got  the  best  of 
possible  constitutions,  ought  to  be  quiet  and  happy, 
and  never  think  of  changing  it.  Instead  of  a co- 
lossal figure  of  Liberty  they  carried  a colossal  figure 
of  the  IjUw,  made,  like  the  other,  of  wood,  paper, 
and  plaster,  and  painted  and  varnished  like  it  into 
the  resemblance  of  bronze.  Lafayette’s  respecta- 
bilities, who  had  not  shown  their  faces  in  the  Li- 
berty f^te,  marched  in  full  force  in  this  procession, 
wliich,  like  the  other,  terminated  in  the  Champ 
dc  Mars,  at  the  altar  of  the  country.  Instead  of 
burning  incense  and  singing  odes  to  Lilierty,  these 
friends  of  law  and  order,  and  of  the  constitution  as 
it  was,  burned  incense  and  sang  an  ode  to  a bust 
of  the  defunct  mayor  of  Etampes — things  which 
seemed  eminently  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
sans-culottes,  who  had  found  everything  proper 
and  sublime  in  the  Liberty  affair.  The  thing  was 
a complete  failure,  tending  only  to  show  how  weak 
and  unpopular  was  the  party  that  got  it  up. 

At  the  moment  when  war  was  declared  the  vast 
frontier  of  the  kingdom  from  Dunkirk  to  Hunin- 
gen  was  divided  into  three  great  military  com- 
mands ; and  was  watched,  besides,  by  numerous 
corps  of  national  guards,  and  a whole  people  more 
nr  less  armed.  On  the  left  of  this  long  line,  from 
Dunkirk  to  Philippeville,  was  the  army  of  the 
North,  commanded  by  old  Rochambeau,  and  con- 
sisting of  40,000  men  and  8000  horses.  Between 
Philip]>eville  and  the  lines  of  Weissembourg  was 
the  army  of  the  Centre,  commanded  by  Lafayette,  i 
and  counting  at  least  45,000  men  and  7000  horses ; 
and  to  the  right  of  this  Centre,  and  stretching 
away  from  the  lines  of  Weissembourg  us  far  as 
Basic,  was  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  cummaiidcd  hy 
Luckner,  and  consisting  of  35,000  men  and  8000 
horses.  The  frontier  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees, 
where  attacks  were  expected  from  the  King  of 
Sardinia  and  the  King  of  Spain,  w'as  watched  by 
General  Montescpiiou  with  another  army,  which, 
for  the  present,  had  nothing  to  do,  us  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  courts  were  not  yet  ready  to  act  in 
iccrt  with  the  emperor.  Of  the  three  generals 
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on  the  northern  frontier,  where  the  war  was  to 
commence,  Lafayette  was  the  best  stationed ; and, 
as  he  was  also  the  youngest,  it  was  expected  that 
he  would  be  the  most  active  of  the  three.  He  had 
spoken  loudly  of  the  great  things  he  would  per- 
form, but  he  was  destined  soon  to  hnd  tliat  he 
could  do  little  or  nothing,  that  he  was  suspected 
by  his  own  troops,  and  that  the  widest  differences 
of  opinion  prevailed  between  liim  and  Kocliambeau 
and  Luckner,  and  again  )>ciwcen  all  three  of  them 
and  Dumouriez,  who,  though  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  acted  as  war  minister  and  took  upon  him- 
self the  entire  direction  of  the  campaign,  the 
Girondist  de  Grave,  the  nominal  war  minister, 
being  a young  man.  and  equally  without  e.xpe- 
rtence  and  ability.  Dumouriez  insisted  from  the 
beginning  that  they  ought  to  commence  operations 
by  making  a dash  upon  Belgium,  where  the  people 
were  ready  to  rise  and  join  them.  “ The  number 
of  the  discontented  in  that  countr)',”  says  Duraou- 
riez  himself,  “ was  so  very  encouraging!  The 
dismantling  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  rupture 
of  the  Barrier  treaty,  caused  by  the  laic  Emperor 
Joseph,  had  prepared  the  Bcigic  provinces  to  re- 
ceive the  law  from  France,  because  there  was 
nothing  to  protect  them  from  invasion.  The 
jrcople  appeared  to  solicit  our  assistance.  In  short, 
whether  friendly  or  unfriendly,  it  was  wise  to  se- 
lect this  as  the  first  theatre  of  the  war,  in  order  to 
anticipate  the  House  of  Austria.  ....  Besides, 
but  little  preparation  was  needful  for  the  attack. 
The  Austrians  had  not  more  than  30,000  men 
there.  The  country  was  rich  and  fertile  and 
everywhere  open,  and  the  people  expected  us  with 
impatience : as  a proof  of  which,  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  tiiey  received  us  with  joy  six  months 
after,  notwithstanding  the  shameful  disasters  that 
accompanied  our  first  ill-managed  attempts  at  in- 
vasion.” • But  Rochambeau,  w lien  this  plan  was 
opened  to  him  at  Paris,  had  strongly  disapproved 
of  it,  had  recommended  remaining  on  the  defensive, 
had  called  Dumouriez  a fool,  and  had  set  out  for 
' his  head-quarters  on  the  frontiers  in  a i>ct. 
fayette,  who  had  been  so  eager  to  assist  the  Belgian 
revolutionists  two  years  before  when  ilic  Emperor 
Leopold  was  reducing  them  to  order,  and  w hen 
Austria  had  given  no  jirovocation  whatever  to 
France,  not  only  approved  of  the  plan  of  invasion, 
but  endeavoured  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  ori- 
ginal conception  of  it.  He  not  only  attempted  to 
deprive  Dumouriez  of  bis  glorv*,  but,  according  to 
that  brilliant  adventurer,  the  most  trickish  and  in- 
triguing of  men,  lie  tried  to  trick  him  and  dujie 
liim  in  other  matters,  and  set  forth  ambitious 
claims,  which  could  not  have  been  listened  to 
without  disgusting  Rochambeau  and  Luckner, 
and  giving  to  him  (Lafayette)  more  pow'er  than 
any  party  was  disposed  to  intrust  him  with. 
Dumouriez,  who  modestly  writes  his  memoirs  in 
the  third  person,  says,  “ Whether  from  ambition 
or  dissimulation,  Lafayette  readily  ac([uicsceil  in 
the  plan  of  the  campaign  chalked  out  by  Du- 
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mouriez;  they  concerted  measures  together  with 
the  utmost  cordiality,  and  agreed  on  the  time  and 
manner  of  the  execution  ; but  he  proposed  to  this 
minister,  as  Rochaml>eau  was  not  only  chagrined, 
but  in  a bad  state  of  health,  that  he  himself  should 
be  intrusted,  as  commander^in-chief,  with  the 
execution  uf  the  project ; he  accordingly  demanded 
50,000  men,  with  whom  he  was  to  enter  the  Low 
Countries  by  Namur,  and  descend  along  the  banks 
of  the  Meuse  as  far  as  Liege,  which  would  render 
him  completely  master  of  the  Netherlands.  This 
plan  was  a good  one,  and  Dumouriez  really  thought 
that  Lafayette  would  have  succeeded  in  carrying  it 
in  to  edect ; but  the  conduct  pursued  by  this  general 
since  his  return  to  Paris,  his  unnaturu  connection 
with  the  court  after  having  been  so  long  its  scourge, 
his  sudden  coalition  with  the  party  of  the  Lametbs, 
which  had  formerly  ruined  him  in  the  opinion  of 
the  nation,  but  at  that  moment  looked  up  to  him 
as  its  leader, — all  this  had  rendered  him  equally 
suspected  by  the  National  Assembly  and  the  Ja- 
cobins. The  litter  (the  Jacobins)  already  deemed 
it  in^proper  that  he  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  any  body  of  troops ; and,  if  he  had 
been  invested,  as  he  wished  to  be,  with  the  whole 
military  authority  on  the  frontiers,  Dumouriez 
must  have  passed  for  a Feuillant,  and  the  Assem- 
bly would  have  proceeded  to  extremities  against 
the  king,  against  Lafayette,  and  against  the  Gironde 
ministry,  rather  than  have  permitted  such  a thing. 
Besides,  there  were  two  marshals  of  France,  two 
officers  superior  in  rank  to  Lafayette,  on  the 
frontiers.  If  Rochambeau  were  really  too  feeble 
and  too  sickly  to  act,  there  was  not  the  same  objec- 
tion with  regard  to  Luckner.  In  short,  Dumouriez 
himself  had  not  eo  great  an  opinion  of  the  character 
and  talents  of  Lafayette  as  to  run  such  desperate 
risks  in  his  behalf.  He  had  always  shown  himself 
indecisive,  versatile,  and  rather  cunning  than  able, 
when  he  acted  the  principal  character  during  the 
three  first  years  of  the  revolution.  He  possessed 
some  talent  and  instruction,  but  he  wu  destitute  of 
that  genius  which  hurries  mankind  along  with  it; 
and,  whatever  might  l>c  his  ambition,  nature  had 
condemned  him  to  mediocrity.”  In  refusing  him 
the  chief  command,  Dumouriez  gave  Lafayette 
reasons  to  hope  that  he  would  really  have  the 
principal  nnanagement  of  the  campaign ; and  he 
says  that  Lafayette  assumed  an  air  of  content,  and 
disaembled  his  resentment  till  another  opportunity. 
According  to  Dumouriez’s  plan  there  were  to  be 
two  real  and  two  false  attacks.  Lafayette,  with  a 
detachment  of  10,000  men,  which  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest  of  his  army,  was  to  61e  off  by 
Givet,  and  take  possession  of  Namur,  where  at  the 
time  the  Austrians  had  only  a single  battalion  of 
Walloons,  more  than  the  half  of  which  had  entered 
into  a conspiracy  to  desert  on  the  first  apjyearance 
of  the  French.  From  Namur  Lafayette  was  to 
Timrch  for  Brussels  or  for  Liege,  just  as  he  might 
find  best.  At  the  same  time  Lieutenant-general 
Biron  was  to  strike  off  from  Valenciennes  with  an- 
other 10,000  men,  and  march  straight  upon  Muns, 


where  the  Austrian  general  Beaulieu  was  posted  with 
only  2500  men.  Another  general  officer  was  to  be 
dispatched  on  the  very  same  day  from  Lille  with 
3600  men,  who  were  to  follow  the  road  leading  to 
Toumay,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Belgian  in- 
habitants, to  surprise  that  place  : but,  if  the  Belgians 
were  not  found  so  friendly  or  so  active  as  they  had 
promised  to  be,  then  this  column  was  to  halt  on 
the  frontier  line,  and  merely  make  a false  attack. 
Also,  on  the  very  same  day,  a major-general  was 
to  issue  from  Dunkirk  w ith  1200  men,  and  march 
towards  Fumes,  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  Flemings. 
“ This  general  attack,”  says  the  planner  of  it, 
was  to  be  followed  up  and  to  be  made  altogether 
with  about  40,000  men,  who  were  certainly  suffi- 
cient, for  war  had  only  been  declared  ten  days, 
and  neither  orders  nor  troops  had  arrived  from 
Vienna  for  defentling  the  country,  which  was  so 
extremely  well  disjiosed  in  our  favour.  Had  the 
execution  been  confided  to  a general  of  genius, 
able,  active,  and  willing,  the  success  would  have 
been  infallible.  This  army  was  to  have  been 
quickly  reinforced  by  more  than  30,000  infantry, 
consisting  of  national  battalions  raised  during  the 
preceding  summer  in  the  northem  and  w'estem 
departments  of  France.  A second  levy  was  or- 
dered ; and  in  the  mean  time  the  cent^  depart- 
ments of  the  kingdom  had  furnished  several  regi- 
ments of  cavalry’,  which  were  now  approaching 
Flanders.  Thus,  when  the  emperor  would  have 
assembled  an  army  in  June  or  July  for  recon- 
quering the  Low  Countries,  he  would  have  found 
Lafayette  at  the  head  of  *75,000  Frenchmen,  and 
the  whole  country  completely  revolutionised.”* 
As  this  plan  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Gironde  ministry*,  Rochambeau  and  Luckner  were 
obliged  to  give  up  their  objections,  and  to  promise 
to  co-operate  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  A part  of 
the  invading  force,  which  was  all  to  be  concentrated 
under  the  command  of  Lafayette,  was  draw  n from 
Rochambeau’s  army  of  the  North,  and  a part  from 
Luckner’s  army  of  the  Rhine.  By  the  Ist  of  May 
Lafayette  got  all  his  heavy  artillery  as  far  as  Givet ; 
but,  instead  of  pressing  forward  for  Namur,  which 
he  might  have  taken  on  the  2nd  of  May,  he  began 
making  a fixed  position  of  Givet.  General  Birun, 
setting  out  from  Valenciennes,  crossed  the  Belgian 
frontiers  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  on  the  30th 
pressed  onward  for  Mons.  But  scarcely  had  his 
people  caught  sight  of  some  Austrian  light  troops 
which  General  Beaulieu  had  sent  out  uf  Mons, 
when  they  set  up  a terrible  shout  that  they  were 
betrayed,  and  this  w*as  presently  followed  by  the 
cry  of  Saure  rpti  peut.  Two  regiments  of  dragoons, 
who  arc  said  not  even  to  have  seen  the  enemy, 
galloped  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  infantry  swear- 
ing that  they  were  surrounded  and  l)ctrayed  ; and 
the  infantry*  thrown  into  perfbet  disorder  by  this 
unsoldicrlike  movement,  took  them  at  their  word, 
and  followed  them  in  their  mad  flight  In  vain 
Btron,  young  Rochambeau,  and  other  officers,  con- 
jured them  to  stop  : there  was  no  rallying  them  ; 
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and  they  never  atopped  till  they  reached  Yalen- 
ciennea,  where  they  threatened  to  niaaaacre  all 
their  general  officers.  These  10,000  fuyards  were 
pursued  by  only  500  or  600  Austrian  light  horse, 
who  captured  Birun’s  baggage  and  military  chest. 
On  the  very  same  day  and  hour  Major-general 
Theobald  Uilloti’s  division  of  3000  men,  which  had 
left  Lille  and  advanced  as  far  as  Bessieux,  mani- 
fested the  some  panic  at  the  apparition  of  800  or 
900  Austrians  who  had  sallied  out  of  Toumav ; 
and  they  fled  back  to  Lille  without  ever  loukiug 
behind  them,  abandoning  artillery,  baggage,  and 
almost  everything  else.  Theobald  Uillon,  who 
entered  Lille  aAcr  the  fugitives,  was  massacred  by 
his  own  men,  as  well  as  a lieutenant-colonel  of 
engineers.  The  bodies  of  these  two  victims, 
together  with  that  of  an  unsworn  priest,  were 
hung  up  on  a gallows  ; and,  the  populace  joining 
the  soldiery,  all  kinds  of  excesses  were  committed, 
including  the  butchery  of  some  Austrian  prisoners 
of  war,  who  had  been  surprised  and  taken  near  the 
frontier  at  the  first  irruption.*  No  one  dared  to 
hint  that  brave  men  ought  to  have  sUiyed  to  see 
how  they  were  betrayed  before  they  fled ; all  joined 
in  crying  that  their  superior  officers  were  all  aris- 
tocrats and  engaged  in  a plot  against  liberty.  This 
bad  beginning  completely  disheartened  the  Belgians, 
who  had  ]>rumised  to  join  the  tricolor  banner, 
and  who  now  displayed  their  prudence  and  their 
fears  by  remaining  perfectly  quiet,  and  by  dropping 
fur  a time  all  communication  with  the  French 
camp.  Lafayette  would  no  longer  venture  to  move 
from  the  position  he  had  chosen  at  Givet,  and  he 
stayed  there,  doubting  of  his  troops  and  complaining 
of  Dumouriez  and  the  rest  of  the  Gironde  ministry, 
till  his  provisions  began  to  fail  him.  Although  they 
agreed  on  no  other  point,  old  Rochambeau  united 
with  Lafayette  in  WTiting  letters  to  the  king  and  to 
the  National  Assembly,  to  throw  all  tlie  blame  of 
what  had  happened  upon  Dumouriez  and  his  plan 
of  campaign,  and  at  last  to  declare  that  they  could 
no  longer  obey  the  orders  of  an  ignorant  Gironde 
council  and  a presumptuous  minister.  The  Assem- 
bly for  a time  turned  their  backs  upon  Dumouriez, 
and  insisted  on  his  confining  himself  within  his 
own  department  of  foreign  affairs.  The  defensive 
system  was  now  resorted  to— and  out  of  necessity, 
for  the  army  of  invasion  had  lost  a principal  part 
of  their  baggage  and  equipments,  and  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  disorganised  and  incapable  of  discipline. 
Rochambeau  resigned  his  command  in  disgust  and 
despair  ; and  de  Grave,  the  nominal  war  minister, 
who  had  connected  himself  with  Madame  de  StuEl, 
whom  Dumouriez  describes  as  “ the  Circe  of  the 
Feuillants,”  threw  up  his  place  in  a fright,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Servan,  who,  though  recom- 
mended by  de  Grave  to  office,  blackened  the  con- 
duct of  his  predecessor,  and  set  himself  in  direct 
opposition  to  Dumouriez.  “ This  Servan,”  says 
Dumouriez,  “ had  long  been  very  intimate  with 
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the  celebrated  Madame  Roland,  and  was  said, 
whether  truly  or  falsely,  to  have  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  her  lover.”  From  the  friends  of 
Madame  Dumouriez  could  have  little  to  hui)e ; 
for  just  at  this  critical  Juncture  he  quarrelled  uut* 
right  with  the  virtuous  Ruland  and  hii  friend 
Claviercs,  whom  he  bad  always  eciijiscd  in  the 
king*s  council,  and  despised  in  his  own  heart  as  a 
set  of  formalists  and  pedants,  who  knew  nothing 
of  business,  nothing  of  war  or  politics,  nothing  of 
human  nature. 

When  the  new’s  of  the  double  flight  and  disgrace 
was  spread  in  Paris,  and  the  subject  was  takcJi  up 
by  the  Jacobin  Club,  there  was  a terrible  war  of 
wonls,  but  unaccompanied  for  the  moment  by  the 
violent  and  atrocious  acts  which  might  have  been 
expected.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  accusing  every* 
body  else  of  treachery.  Old  Rochambeau,  who 
now  found  what  it  was  to  serve  militarily  under 
the  sovereign  people,  under  a democracy  broke 
loose,  told  the  king  that  he  had  lust  the  confidence 
of  the  army  through  on  ” infernal  plot,”  and  that 
all  the  generals  were  in  the  same  predicament. 
The  patriots  of  Paris  accused  Rocliambcau  and 
Lafayette  who  were  alive,  and  Theobold  Dillon 
who  had  been  murdered,  and  Biron  and  all  the 
generals,  of  being  in  a damnable  plot  against  li- 
berty, for,  without  treachery  and  a plot,  how  could 
brave  Frenchmen  ever  run  away?  The  Feuillants 
accused  the  Girondists  of  having  madly  preferred 
a war  of  attack  to  a war  of  defence — a rex  Mutionary 
war  to  a contlituiional  one  (which,  like  a good 
deal  more  of  their  phraseology,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  understand) ; and  in  clearer  language,  and  witlk 
arguments  more  intelligible,  they  accused  the  Ja- 
cobins of  having  made  sure  beforehand  of  the 
verification  of  their  own  dark  prophecies  as  to  the 
result  of  a war  of  attack— of  having,  by  their  con- 
stant preaching  of  doubt,  suspicion,  indiscipline, 
and  insubordination,  rendered  it  utterly  impossible 
for  the  generals  and  superior  officers  to  do  anything 
with  their  soldiers,  who  were  predetermined  to 
look  upon  them  all  as  traitors.  The  Girondista, 
with  some  subdued  reflections  on  the  tendency  of 
the  Jacobin  preaching,  the  doctrines  of  which  they 
had  themselves  aided  in  promulgating,  accused 
Rochambeau  of  being  the  principal  cause  of  the 
disasters  and  dishonour;  htcausc  that  old  general, 
who  had  always  opposed  the  war  of  attack,  who  was 
obstinate  and  wedded  to  his  own  opinions,  was  no 
friend  to  the  present  Gironde  ministry,  but  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  the  ministers  they  had 
dis])laced.  The  hottest  of  this  party— the  enfa^is 
^erdus  of  Girondism— men  like  Carra,  tlic  jour- 
nalist, went  farther,  and  openly  accused  Rocham- 
beau of  treachery.  The  Jacobins,  putting  aside 
for  a season  their  accusations  of  treason  against  all 
the  commanders,  laboured  to  show  that  all  that  had 
happened  might  easily  be  explained  by  the  incom- 
petence, hurry,  and  frivolity  of  the  Girondists, 
who,  so  far  from  being  fit  to  be  ministers  of  state, 
were  scarcely  qualified  to  fill  the  most  subordinate 
offices  of  Government.  These  men  of  the  Gironde, 
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reasoned  the  Jacobins,  who  were  already  aspiring 
to  their  places,  are  only  revohitionials  in  appear- 
ance or  by  halves : they  have  confided  a patriot 
army  to  chiefs  who  are  not  patriota  ; they  have  ob- 
stinately persisted  in  pursuing  an  object  emanating 
from  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  with  generals 
and  lieutenant-generals  that  are  all  ex-nobles,  all 
Fcuillants,  all  brought  up  under  the  old  court,  and 
holding  to  a counter-revolution  by  their  hatred  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  by  the  antipa- 
thies they  have  so  often  manifested  to  liberty  and 
equality ! In  the  Assembly  the  Girondists  now 
united  for  a brief  season  with  the  Feuillants,  and 
this  union  was  strong  enough  to  repress  there  some 
demonstrations  which  were  made  by  the  Cordelier 
CIul>— which  club,  as  we  have  seen,  included  in 
the  number  of  its  members  all  the  ultra  or  exces- 
sive Jacobins.  These  Cordeliers  sent  a deputation 
— consisting  of  Mommoro  (a  working  printer,  who 
had  been  arrested  by  Lafayette,  in  1791,  for  going 
too  far),  Vincent  (the  son  of  a Paris  gaoler),  and 
other  patriots  of  the  same  colour — to  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  to  represent  that  the  army  had  been 
betrayed,  and  the  lives  of  many  brave  men  sacri- 
ficed by  the  generals.  In  simple  truth,  there  had 
been  no  fighting  whatever,  for,  except  a few  strag- 
glers, none  of  the  French  had  got  within  reach  even 
of  an  Austrian  rifle  : if  they  had  stopped  in  their 
panic  flight,  and  had  formed,  the  Austrians  must 
have  run  back  without  fighting,  fur  they  were 
solely  light  troops,  without  artillery  or  anything 
whatever  to  support  them ; but  the  journalists 
and  popular  haranguers  had  always  been  talking 
about  Thermopylm,  and  the  orator  of  the  Cordelier 
deputation  was  determined  th.at  a Thermopylae 
there  should  be,  or  should  have  been,  with  a per- 
fect parity  of  numbers  to  the  ancient  one.  “ Three 
hundred  of  our  brethren,”  said  they,  “ have 
jierished  1 They  have  had  the  fate  of  the  Spartans 
at  Thermopylm ! The  public  voice,  always  truer 
tlian  the  ministerial  voice,  makes  us  believe  that 
they  have  been  the  victims  of  treachery  and  trea- 
son!” Here  a hundred  Gironde  and  Feuillant 
voices  exclaimed,  “ Turn  these  blackguards  out ! 
Drive  them  out ! — CAiiucj  ces  coquim,  chaise:  /” 
These  cries  were  prolonged  until  Mommoro  and 
Vincent,  who  will  soon  re-appear,  and  in  a condi- 
tion to  take  a bloody  revenge  for  this  insult,  re- 
treated from  the  bar  and  vanished  through  the 
doors  of  the  hall.  Through  the  same  temporary 
union  the  Girondists  and  Fcuillants  felt  them- 
selves bold  enough  and  strong  enough  to  attack 
Marat,  who  had  recently  resumed  his  editorial 
functions,  in  order  to  call  down  vengeance  on  the 
aristocrat  officers,  and  tell  the  sansculotte  soldiers 
the  line  of  conduct  they  ought  to  pursue.  In  his 
horse-doctoring  days  Marat  had  never  drawn  up  a 
more  simple  or  concise  prescription.  “ People 
and  s<ddiers,”  iaid  he,  in  his  paper  of  the  3rd  of 
May,  “ I told  you  six  months  ago  that  our  gene- 
rals, nil  varlets  of  the  court,  would  betray  the 
nation  and  deliver  up  our  frontiers.  My  hope 
now  is,  that  the  army  will  open  their  eyes,  and 


feel  that  the  first  thing  they  have  to  do  is  to  mas- 
sacre all  their  generals  1 ” Beugnot,  who  was 
half  Feuillant,  half  Girondist,  denounced  Marat 
the  very  next  day  in  the  Assembly,  and  followed 
up  his  denunciation  by  another  against  Cam, 
who,  though  a professed  Girondist,  had  given  ad- 
vice in  his  newspaper  not  a bit  less  atrocious  than 
Marat’s  prescription.  But  the  Girondists,  though 
ready  ami  willing  to  bring  down  the  vengeance  of 
the  laws  upon  the  ex-horse-lcech,  were  anxious  to 
preserve  the  ex-secretary  of  the  hospodar  of  Mol- 
davia, and  by  their  management  Carra  was  jiassed 
over.  To  balance  matters,  Lasource  proposed 
that  the  decree  of  accusation  against  Marat  or 
L’Ami  du  Pcuple  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
similar  decree  against  Royou,  the  editor  of  I,’ Ami 
du  Roi,  who  had  been  recommending  in  his  paper 
that  the  sansculottes  and  Jacobins  should  be  treated 
as  they  proposed  treating  the  aristocrats  and 
royalists.  Guadet,  the  great  Gironde  orator,  sub- 
ported this  double  motion,  which  was  carried  by  a 
great  majority.  These  little  facts  seem  to  prove 
that,  if  the  Fcuillants  and  Girondists  could  only 
have  continued  to  agree  and  act  together,  they 
might  yet  have  kept  down  the  Mountain  or  ultra- 
Jacobin  party,  at  least  in  the  Assembly — that  they 
might  yet  have  had  a chance  against  the  Robes- 
pierres,  Dantons,  and  Marats — a faint  chance,  in- 
deed, because  the  Jacobin  club  continued  to  be  a 
great  deal  stronger  than  the  Assembly,  and  Robes- 
pierre and  the  Mountain,  after  the  defeat  of  Brissot, 
were  more  than  ever  absolute  in  the  club. 

Carra,  left  to  pursue  his  editorial  career,  de- 
nounced to  popular  vengeance,  which  was  some- 
thing more  powerful  and  terrible  than  any  existing 
law  in  France,  the  two  ex-ministers,  hlontmorin 
and  Bertrand  de  Molleville.  These  two  ex-mi- 
nisters immediately  cited  Carra  before  the  juge-de- 
paix,  Lariviirc.  Cam,  whose  capital  accusation 
was  that  the  two  ex-ministers  were  active  members 
of  what  was  called  the  Austrian  committee,  which 
was  said  to  meet  sometimes  in  the  Tuilcries,  and 
sometimes  in  the  house  of  the  Princess  of  Lam- 
ball  c,  to  concert  with  the  queen  the  means  of  be- 
traying the  country  to  Austria,  declared  that  he 
had  received  his  information  from  three  members 
of  the  Assembly,  Merlin,  Bazire,  and  Chabot,who 
were  also  members  of  the  Committee  of  Research 
or  Surveillance,  and  prepotent  both  in  the  Cordelier 
and  Jacobin  club,  'i'he  inviolability  of  this  trio  as 
members  of  the  legislature  did  not  deter  the  juge- 
de-paix  from  proceeding  against  them,  calling 
witnesses  and  taking  their  depositions,  and  even 
applying  to  the  Assembly  for  copies  of  papers 
said  to  have  been  presented  in  its  Committee  of 
Research.  Saladin  rose  to  declare  that  a juge-de- 
paix  hail  no  right  to  demand  any  such  papers. 
Fauchet  represented  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to 
make  public  private  and  confidential  declarations 
which  had  been  made  to  the  committee  by  iruli- 
viducUs  In  the  king’s  service.  Dumolard  thought 
that  the  beat  thing  the  Assembly  could  do  would 
be  to  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day,  and  leave  La- 
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riviere,  the  juffc-ilc-paix,  to  do  whatever  lie  might 
think  hcpt.  Larivierc,  with  uncommon  boldness 
but  with  lamentable  rashness,  issued  a warrant  to 
arrest  the  three  deputies.  Merlin,  Razire,  and 
Chabot.  “ Unluckily,”  says  Bertrand  de  Molle- 
ville,  ” Larivierc  was  carried  away  by  the  desire 
of  acting  a great  part,  and  of  making  himself 
remarkable ; and,  in  defiance  of  every  consideration 
of  prudence,  he  drew  down  upon  himself  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Assembly  by  executing  the  law  in 
the  most  disrespectful  manner  against  these  jio- 
pular  members,  whom  he  caused  to  be  raised  out 
of  their  beds  and  brought  liefore  his  tribunal  at 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  His  pretext  for  this 
inconsiderate  conduct  was,  that  be  wished  to  avoid 
interfering  with  their  attendance  on  the  Assembly, 
and  summoned  them  at  that  early  hour  in  order 
that  they  might  be  at  liberty  by  the  lime  the  As- 
sembly met.  Larivierc  had  l>een  selected  by  the 
court  as  the  beat  disposed  of  all  the  magistrates ; 
but,  uDliap])ily,  whenever  anything  was  to  be  done 
for  the  court,  zeal  and  good  intention  were  almost 
certain  to  lx*  accompanied  hy  folly  and  extravagance. 
The  three  Jacoliin-Cordclier  members  quot^  the 
constitution,  which  forbade  any  such  proceedings 
against  men  who  had  seats  in  the  national  repre- 
sentation, declared  that  they  would  answer  none  of 
Larivierc’s  questions,  and  entered  a solemn  protest 
against  the  whole  procedure.  The  juge-de-paix 
was  obliged  to  let  them  go,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
Assembly  met,  they  went  thither  to  proclaim  how 
they  had  been  treated,  how  the  dignity  of  the 
nation  had  been  insulted  and  outraged  in  their 
persons,  how  each  of  them  had  been  tom  out  of 
his  bed  by  three  rascally  gendarmes.  Larivierc, 
by  letter,  requested  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  to  give  his  own  account  of  his  motives 
and  proceedings.  Some  debate  followed  as  to 
wlicther  he  should  be  admitted  or  not;  but  Verg- 
niaud  said  that  they  ought  to  lose  no  time  in 
hearing  what  he  had  to  say  touching  an  infraction 
of  the  laws  and  a daring  outrage,  which  in  itself 
was  quite  enough  to  prove  the  existence  of  that 
Austrian  committee  which  had  for  so  long  a time 
alarmed  the  patriots;  and  upon  this  great  Giron- 
dists recommendation  Lariviere  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Larivierc  justified  his  proceedings  by 
an  appeal  to  the  constitution,  which  had  not  esta- 
blished any  distinction  in  the  manner  of  summon- 
ing persons  in  different  situations,  and  therefore  he 
had  not  presumed  to  introduce  any  new  form,  but 
had  brought  the  three  deputies  before  him  just  as 
he  would  have  done  with  any  other  individuals. 
This  seeming  tribute  to  the  doctrine  of  equality 
conciliated  the  galleries  and  a portion  of  the  As- 
sembly ; but,  when  lie  proceeded  to  speak  con- 
temptuously of  the  rumours  that  were  raised  about 
this  Austrian  committee,  he  excited  the  galleries 
and  a good  portion  of  the  Assembly  into  exceeding 
wrath.  He  stated  that  he  had  examined  Madame 
de  Lamballe  and  other  persons,  and  was  thoroughly 
convinced  there  was  not  the  least  proof  of  the 
existence  of  that  Austrian  committee,  or  of  any  of 
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the  infernal  plots  which  Carra  talked  and  wrote 
about.  Brissot,  who  is  accused  of  being  the  ori- 
ginal inventor  of  this  chimera,  and  Gensonm?,  who 
had  employed  the  nimour  of  the  Austrian  com- 
mittee very  successfully  against  the  court,  could 
not  bear  to  hear  it  treated  as  a ridiculous  dream. 
They  asserted  that  I.4irivierc’s  pretended  exami- 
nation of  the  Princess  of  I.aniballe,  &c.,  was  a 
tissue  of  lies;  and  they  engaged  to  bring  before 
the  Assembly  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the 
reality  of  the  Austrian  committee,  and  of  the  dark 
plots  which  were  planning  in  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  favourable  points  in  the  character  of  Louis 
XVI.  that  he  never  abandoned  those  who  attempted 
to  8er\'C  him  without  making  some  efforts  to  save 
them,  although  all  such  efforts  were  full  of  danger 
to  himself.  Affected  at  the  danger  which  the  ill- 
judged,  though  well  meant,  zeal  of  Lariviere  had 
exposed  him  to,  he  tried  to  cover  and  assist  him 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power:  he  commissioned 
the  minister  of  justice,  Duranlhon,  to  order  the 
Public  Accuser  to  prosecute  the  inventors  and 
propagators  of  the  calumny  regarding  tlic  Austrian 
committee,  and  he  informed  the  Assembly  by 
letter  of  what  he  had  done.  In  his  letter  l.«nuis 
expressed  a hope  that  the  papers  which  were  said 
to  exist  in  the  secret  committee  might  be  made 
public.  But  this  generous  interference  did  not 
prevent  the  Assembly  from  passing  a decree  of 
accusation  against  Lariviere,  who  was  accordingly 
sent  to  the  prison  at  Orleans,  to  be  tried  by  the 
High  Court  of  Orleans  for  having  failed  in  respect 
to  the  nation  in  the  person  of  its  representatives. 
He  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  those  state  pri- 
soners, who  were  all  massacred  by  the  mob  in 
September,  except  a few  servants,  and  an  officer  of 
artillery  who  bore  the  unlucky  name  of  M.  Loy- 
auttf,  and  who  was  grievously,  but  not  mortally, 
wounded.  On  the  23rd  of  May  Gensonne  and 
Brissot  fulfilled  their  engagement,  or  produced 
what  they  held  to  be  convincing  proofs.  Gensonnt? 
dwelt  more  on  generalities ; but  Brissot,  who  had 
got  hold  of  some  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence, 
and  who  prided  himself  on  his  ability  and  finesse 
in  detecting  and  exposing  diplomatic  nianccuvrcs, 
descended  to  particular  inculpations,  and  again 
invoked  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  against  those 
two  ex-ministers,  Deleasart  and  Montmorin,  taking 
no  heed  at  first  of  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  who 
had  been  minister  of  marine,  and  never  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  as  the  two  others  had  been.  “ I 
have  denounced  the  existence  of  the  Austrian  com- 
mittee,” said  Brissot,  **  and  I will  prove  that  it 
has  existed  and  that  it  still  exists.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  fix  the  character  of  this  Austrian 
committee.  What  is  understood  by  the  terms  ? 
Tiic  Austrian  committee  is  a faction  of  the  enemies 
of  liberty,  who,  at  times  governing  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  and  at  times  directing  his  ministry,  have 
constantly  betrayed  the  people  and  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  the  nation  to  the  interests  of  a family. 
The  entire  subjection  of  this  committee  to  the 
House  of  Austria  is  its  principal  characteristic. . . . 
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, . . Would  you  know  the  leading  principles  of 
this  detestable  committee?  They  are  these: — 1.  An 
absolute  devotion  to  wliat  people  call  the  royal 
{irerogatiye ; 2.  An  absolute  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  House  of  Austria;  3.  No  alliances 
with  Prussia  or  with  England;  4.  Indulgence  to- 
wards the  rebel  emigrants,  without  adhering,  how- 
ever, to  all  their  views ; 5.  Opposition  to  the  war 
against  the  House  of  Austria,  after  having  pru- 
* Yoked  us  to  declare  it ; 6.  The  old  project  to 
establish  two  chambers,  as  in  England/’  After 
reminding  the  Assembly  that  it  was  Montmorin 
who  had  given  the  queen  a passport  in  the  name 
of  the  Russian  baroness  at  the  time  of  the  flight 
to  Varennes,  Ac.,  Brissot  said  that  it  was  after  the 
return  of  the  king  from  that  flight  that  Montmorin 
became  most  active  and  most  successful,  having 
found  out  the  secret  of  winning  over  to  the  court 
Barnave  and  other  members  of  the  first  Assembly, 
who,  down  to  that  moment,  had  been  the  most 
energetic  champions  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
He  quoted  |)art  of  a letter  written  by  Montmorin 
in  the  month  of  August,  1791,  to  the  French 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  in  which  he  informed  that 
functionary  that  the  best  minds  in  the  National 
Assembly,  and  those  who  had  hud  the  greatest 
influence  on  public  opinion,  had  united  themselves 
with  the  true  servants  of  the  king,  and  were  con- 
certing with  them  measures  proper  to  sustain  the 
monarchy,  and  restore  to  his  majesty  the  power 
ami  authority  necessary  to  govern.  Brissot  de- 
tected a vast  deal  of  iniquity  and  slavishness  in 
the  expression  “ true  servants  of  the  king,”  and 
insisted  that  Montmorin  could  have  meant  nothing 
less  than  the  restoration  of  the  old  absolute  power 
of  royalty.  Selecting  detached  sentences  and  even 
fragments  of  sentences  from  two  or  three  of  Mont- 
murin's  dispatches,  he  made  it  appear  that  this 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  was  always  talking  of 
the  king,  and  never  of  the  people,  except  to  con- 
demn their  impatience  and  violence.  In  one  dis- 
patch Montmorin  said,  “ The  people  are  subject  to 
fits  of  fury ; this  is  a state  of  violence ; but  with 
time  the  king  may  recover  some  authority.”  This 
Brissot  thought  was  monstrous.  In  another  letter 
Montmorin  said,  **  The  constitution  will  march ; 
nobody  must  hope  to  be  able  to  destroy  it/'  But 
Brissot  thought  this  passage  as  monstrous  as  the 
preceding  one.  This  vain  presumptuous  man  did 
the  whole  of  his  spiriting  so  clumsily  that  any 
auditory  less  passionate  and  less  prejudiced  would 
have  absolved  Montmorin  on  his  own  showing. 
Among  other  crimes,  this  journalist  by  profession, 
this  writer  of  all  manner  of  libels,  this  Brissot, 
who  was  constantly  feeding  the  Paris  ])ress  with 
the  most  violent  and  exciting  attacks  and  denun- 
ciations, accused  Montmorin  and  the  Austrian 
committee  of  having  l>ccn  guilty  of  horrible  at- 
tempts to  captivate  public  opinion  and  delude  the 
people  by  means  of  placards,  newspapers,  and 
libels ! Among  Montmorin's  accomplices,  he  de- 
nounced as  being  as  guilty  as  himself  the  ex- 
minister  Duport,  who,  be  said,  had  a slavish  ado- 
VOL.  in. 


ration  for  the  English  constitution  with  its  system 
of  two  chambers,  by  means  of  which  the  King  of 
England  was  enabled  to  dispose  arbitrarily  and 
capriciously  of  the  blood  and  the  lives  of  his 
people.  He  then  fell  upon  Bertrand  dc  Molle- 
ville,  accusing  him  of  having  pur|K>scly  disorgan- 
ised the  French  navy,  winch  had  been  notoriously 
disorganised  by  the  Jacobin  clubs  and  publica- 
tions, and  by  the  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
and  of  having  caused  the  black  insurrection  and 
the  massacres  in  St.  Domingo,  which,  as  was 
equally  notorious,  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
same  causes,  aided  by  the  direct  intermeddling, 
systematising,  and  preaching  of  Brissot  himself. 
He  had  promised  proofs — proofs  of  the  most  con- 
vincing nature — but  he  produced  absolutely  no- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  made  up  for  the  w ant  of 
them  by  loud,  vague  declamations,  such  as  had 
already  been  worn  threadbare  by  being  applied  to 
all  manner  of  persons.  He  concluded  by  de- 
manding a decree  of  accusation  against  Mont- 
morin, Duport,  and  Bertrand  de  Molleville;  but, 
before  this  decree  could  be  drawn  up,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Assembly  was  called  to  more  lively 
matters. 

The  patriot  municipality  of  St.  Cloud  informed 
the  committee  of  research  and  surveillance  that 
there  had  been  strange  suspicious  doings  in  their 
neighbourhood,  at  Si^vres,  where  the  king  had  a 
manufactory  of  china  or  porcelain  ware,  and  a good 
number  of  workmen,  whose  civism  was  thought 
doubtful.  Tliey  announced  that,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  ofMay,  M.  Laportc,who  had  charge 
of  the  civil  list,  repaired  to  the  china  manufactory, 
without  its  being  knowm  by  the  workmen  why  he 
had  come ; that  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
two  carriages  arrived  at  the  same  place,  loaded  with 
fifty-two  bales  of  paper,  square  and  carefully 
packed ; that  on  the  next  day  the  furnace  used  for 
burning  the  china  was  lit,  but  without  any  china  in 
it;  that  tlic  fifty-two  bales  of  paper  were  thrown 
into  the  furnace,  under  the  superintendence  of 
M.  Regnier,  the  director  of  the  works,  and  of  an 
abbe,  whose  name  was  unknown,  but  who  looked 
as  if  he  had  not  taken  the  serment  civique;  that 
this  burning  of  paper  lasted  five  hours ; and  that 
they  themselves  (the  patriot  municipals  of  St.  Cloud) 
had  seen  a terrible  smoke  issuing  from  tlic  chimney 
of  tlic  oven  aforesaid.  The  Assembly  w as  greatly 
excited  at  the  reading  of  this  letter.  Merlin,  whose 
humour  had  not  been  improved  by  the  visit  of 
lATtviere’s  gendarmes,  said  that  the  Assembly 
ought  to  command  the  minister  of  justice  to  exa- 
mine into  this  matter,  as  there  was  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  pajxirs  thus  burnt  were  the  archives 
and  correspondence  of  the  Austrian  committee. 
Isnard,  the  great  Girondist,  thought  that  M.  l..aporte 
ought  instantly  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  and  strictly 
examined  by  the  House  itself;  and  that  greater 
Girondist,  Guadet,  seconded  the  proposition,  which 
was  forthwith  adopted.  The  po<jr  treasurer  of  the 
civil  list,  being  brought  in,  confessed  that  he  had 
been  at  Sevres,  and  that  bales  of  paper  had  been 
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carried  there  to  he  burned — not  fifty-two  baler, 
however,  but  only  thirty.  When  asked  what  those 
papers  were,  he  said  they  were  a new  edition  of  a 
French  work  which  had  lately  been  printed  in 
London,  and  which  he  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Paris  bookseller  who  held  it.  “ What  work  was 
it  ?”  demanded  the  Assembly.  “ It  was  no  work 
that  had  anything  to  do  with  liberty,”  said  poor 
La{)orte,  who  well  knew  the  danger  of  being  sus- 
pected of  having  burned  patriotic  Jacobin  books. 

It  was  the  mrmoirea  of  a woman  who  has  been 
but  too  notorious.  Every  copy  was  to  be  signed  by 
her,  hut  she  is  now  dead.  That  woman  was 
Madame  de  la  Mothe,  who  wrote  about  the  dia- 
mond necklace.*  I never  saw  the  book.  1 only 
charged  two  persons  to  buy  up  all  the  copies,  and 
see  it  burned.  The  bookseller  himself  went  to  the 
furnace  with  the  bales.”  “ But  who  was  that 
abbe  that  went  with  you  ?”  demanded  the  august 
Assembly.  “ There  was  no  abbe  with  me,”  said 
Laporte  : “ I went  alone.”  He  was  told  he  might 
withdraw.  Merlin  then  demanded  that  M.  Regnier, 
the  director  of  the  Sevres  works,  should  be  brought 
up  and  interrogated  instantly,  fc^ore  he  could  have 
lime  or  nyportunily  to  advise  or  speak  with  any 
person  whatever.  In  the  end  it  was  agreed  that 
the  workmen  who  had  burned  the  bales  should  be 
brought  to  the  bar,  as  well  os  the  director.  While 
the  messengers  went  in  search  of  the  director,  the 
journeymen,  and  the  bookseller,  the  Assembly  came 
to  one  very  important  resolution.  Bazire,  one  of 
the  trio  who,  under  Robespierre,  had  undertaken 
to  be  high  priests  of  terror  and  suspicion,  rose  and 
said  that  to-morrow  he  would  prove  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  dissolving  the  constitutional 
guard  which  had  been  allowed  to  the  king  by  the 
Assembly ; that  he  would  prove  that  in  the  regi- 
ments of  that  guard  there  had  been  admitted  un- 
sworn priests,  men  who  had  been  at  Coblentz  with 
the  emigrants,  servants  of  the  expelled  aristocrats, 
and  so  great  a number  of  enemies  to  the  revolution 
that  nothing  could  be  expected  from  them  but  some 
sanguinary  attempt  to  make  a counter-revolution. 
He  added  that  he  knew  for  certain  there  had  been 
a project  for  carrying  off  the  king  on  that  happy 
Sunday  when  the  patriots  were  enjoying  themselves 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars  at  the  F6te  of  Liberty.  He 
promised  to  be  ready  with  his  papers  and  proofs  on 
the  morrow ; and  in  the  mean  time  he  thought  the 
Assembly  ought  to  decree  that  the  civic  guard  of 
Paris  should  l>e  doubled  from  that  very  night,  in 
order  to  keep  down  fermentation  in  the  capital. 
The  Assembly  forthwith  not  only  adopted  this 
bright  scheme,  but  also  came  to  the  resolution  that 
Mayor  Pdtion  should  be  ordered  to  present  every 
morning  a report  on  the  state  of  Paris.  Then 
Carnot  the  younger,  brother  of  the  extraordinary 
man  who  was  soon  to  organise  the  disorderly  armies 
of  the  republic,  rose  to  demand  that  the  Assembly 
should  not  adjourn  at  all,  but  declare  themselves  in 

• The  rtory  of  the  Dlaioontl  N*?ckl»ee.  that  rrmarkAhlr  paaiwp*  in 
the  life  of  Marie  AntoiaeUe.  will  lie  afteriraitU  Ukeu  up  when  wn 
come  to  louk  Itack  u|ioQ  the  wliole  hMory  of  the  unhappy  queea 
from  iti  hloody  cud. 
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permanent  session,  as  they  had  done  in  the  time  of 
the  flight  to  Varennes.  When  this  projmsition  had 
been  adopted,  almost  unanimously,  an  unnamed 
deputy  recommended  that,  in  imitation  of  the  con- 
suls of  ancient  Home,  they  should  issue  a proclama- 
tion in  these  terms ; — ” Citizens,  the  republic  is  in 
danger.  Take  up  your  arms,  and  staml  on  your 
guard !”  For  the  present,  this  proposition  was 
negatived.'  But  all  this,  which  passed  on  the  28th 
of  May,  was  an  audible  prelude  to  what  was  to 
happen  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  20th  of  June.  In 
the  evening  the  Paris  bookseller,  the  director  of 
the  china  manufactory  at  Sevres,  and  three  of  bis 
workmen,  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and  sharply 
examined  touching  those  suspicious  bales.  The 
bookseller  declared  that  they  consisted  of  nothing 
but  impressions  of  the  memoires  of  Madame  de 
la  Mothe,  which  he  had  received  from  London 
from  Mr.  Robinson,  with  instructions  to  sell  them 
on  commission.  When  M.  Regnier,  the  director, 
was  asked  whether  he  knew  what  the  bales  con- 
tained, he  said  he  did  not,  as  he  had  not  permitted 
himself  to  look  into  them.  The  first  workman  said 
that  all  he  knew  about  it  was  that  the  paper  pulled 
out  of  the  bales  to  be  burned  was  printed  on  both 
aides  like  a book  or  pamphlet.  When  asked  whe- 
ther the  burning  was  a long  operation,  he  said  it 
lasted  from  half-past  five  till  half-past  eleven 
o’clock.  When  asked  whether  he  had  not  seen 
the  title  of  the  book,  he  said  that  he  had  not,  and 
that  he  had  not  any  ambition  to  see  it.  When 
asked  whether  be  had  not  seen  any  manuscripts, 
he  declared  that  he  had  not.  After  a few  other 
questions,  this  witness  was  told  he  might  retire. 
The  next  journeyman  could  only  say  that  a great 
deal  of  paper  had  been  bunted.  When  asked  what 
paper,  he  said  he  could  not  tell,  as  he  did  not  know 
how  to  read.  The  third  workman  examined  said 
that  he  had  thrown  the  paper  into  the  furnace, 
being  told  so  to  do  by  his  chief,  but  he  could  not 
say  what  paper  it  was,  as  be  could  not  read.  Like 
the  first  workman,  he  declared  that  he  did  not  know 
the  gentleman  who  brought  the  paper  to  Sevres, 
and  attended  while  it  was  burning.  Nothing  more 
could  be  made  of  these  witnesses ; no  more  light 
could  be  obtained  from  the  great  conflagration  of 
printed  paper;  but  it  was  easy  for  the  trio.  Merlin, 
Chabot,  and  Bazire,  to  keep  up  the  suspicion  or 
belief  that  manuscripts  had  been  burned,  besides 
printed  sheets,  and  that  those  manuscripts  would 
have  afforded  ample  proofs  of  all  the  accusations 
they  had  brought  against  the  Austrian  committee  ; 
and  out  of  doors,  in  the  clubs,  coffee-houses,  and 
all  public  and  private  places,  a great  deal  was  made 
of  that  fire  and  smoke  at  Sevres.  Bertrand  dc 
Molleville  says  that  Brissot  joined  the  whole  Ja- 
cobin party  in  maintaining,  with  as  much  eflrontery 
as  vehemence,  that  the  papers  burned  so  secretly 
were  and  could  not  be  anything  else  than  the  re- 
gisters and  parts  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
Austrian  committee.  The  same  minister,  who  con- 
tinued to  be  a confidential  servant  of  the  court  after 
be  was  driven  out  of  the  ministry  by  the  Girondists, 
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declares  that  the  papers  were  nothing  but  the  me- 
moires  and  libels  of  that  notorious  woman  who  had 
long  before  done  such  incalculable  mischief  to  the  re- 
putation of  the  queen.  He  says  that  M.  de  Laporte, 
by  the  king’s  orders,  had  bought  up  the  entire  im- 
pression (the  rogue  of  a bookseller  must  have  kept 
some  of  them  back,  or  Mr.  Robinson  of  London 
must  have  sent  more  copies  over,  for  in  a very  short 
time  the  terrible  libel  was  circulating  in  Paris), 
and  that  dc  Laporte,  instead  of  destroying  the  sheets 
immediately,  kept  them  fur  a considerable  time  in 
his  own  house ; that  the  alarming  and  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  revolution,  the  audacity  and  arrogance 
of  that  swarm  of  ruffians  who  directed,  and  in  good 
part  composed,  the  populace  of  Paris,  and  the  ex- 
cesses daily  committed  by  them,  made  the  treasurer 
of  the  civil  list  dread  that  his  house  might  be  at- 
tacked and  broken  open ; and  that  then  he  decided 
on  sending  the  dangerous  sheets  to  be  burnt. 
Bertrand  adds  that  the  secret  was  betrayed  by  one 
Riston,  who  was  employed  by  one  of  the  employtls 
of  de  Laporte  to  see  the  papers  burned,  and  who 
was  a dangerous  intriguer,  a man  of  the  very  worst 
character,  formerly  a lawyer  of  Nancy,  where  only 
one  year  before  he  had  escaped  from  the  gallows, 
by  favour  of  the  new  principles,  and  the  patriotism 
of  the  new  tribunals,  although  convicted  of  enor- 
mous forgeries,  including  a falsihcation  of  the  great 
seal  of  France.  Madame  Cam  pan  says  that  she 
was  the  first  in  the  Tuileries  to  hear  of  the  terrible 
storm  in  the  Assembly  about  the  burning  of  these 
papers,  and  that  she  went  immediately  to  tell  her 
royal  mistress  of  it.  “ While,”  she  adds,  “ I was 
giving  this  account  to  the  queen,  the  king  blushed 
and  held  down  his  head.  The  queen  said  to  him, 
‘ Sir,  have  you  any  knowledge  of  this  ?’  The  king 
made  no  reply.  Madame  Elizabeth  begged  him  to 
explain  what  this  meant,  but  still  the  same  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  king.  I instantly  withdrew.  A 
few  minutes  after,  the  queen  came  to  me,  and  told 
me  that  it  was  the  king  who,  out  of  fear  for  her, 
hud  caused  the  entire  edition  to  be  bought  up,  and 
that  M.  de  Laporte  had  not  found  a more  secret 
manner  of  destroying  the  impression  than  getting 
it  burnt  at  Sevres,  in  the  midst  of  two  hundred 
workmen,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  eighty  must 
be  Jacobins.  She  told  me  that  she  had  concealed 
her  grief  and  mortification  from  the  king,  as  he  was 
in  a consternation  at  what  had  happened,  and  as 
she  could  say  nothing,  seeing  it  was  his  tenderness 
for  her  that  had  caused  this  new  misfortune.” 

On  the  following  morning,  the  29th  of  May, 
mayor  PAion  very  briskly  made  the  first  of  his 
daily  reports  on  the  state  of  Paris.  He  declared 
that  the  capital  was  in  a dreadful  state  of  fermenta- 
tion, which  he  attributed  not  so  much  to  what  had 
happened  on  the  frontiers  as  to  plots  carrying  on 
in  its  own  centre,  and  efforts  made  by  unpatriotic 
men  to  deprave  public  opinion  and  corrupt  public 
spirit.  “ You  must,”  said  he,’  after  a great  deal 
of  more  declamation,  “ incessantly  intimidate  your 
enemies,  and  keep  them  bent  under  the  yoke  of  the 
law  j for,  at  the  least  neglect  on  your  part,  they 


will  raise  their  audacious  heads,  and  defy  you.” 
The  mayor  was  honoured  with  long  applauses; 
and  the  Assembly  ordered  that  his  discourse  should 
be  printed  and  distributed.  He  had  scarcely  with- 
drawn when  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  lowest  sec- 
tions of  Paris  entered  the  Assembly,  to  swear  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  for  its  defence.  They  defiled 
through  the  hall,  with  drums  beating  and  flags 
flying,  and  red  worsted  nightcaps  stuck  upon 
pikes : they  were  fifteen  or  si.xteen  hundred  strong, 
and  all  armed  with  pikes  of  the  new  fabric.  After 
doing  their  swearing,  most  of  them  sat  themselves 
down  in  the  body  of  the  House  behind  the  mem- 
bers. Bazire  then  rose  to  fulfil  his  promise  of 
roving  the  danger  of  allowing  the  king  to  keep 
is  constitutional  guard.  He  declared  that  that 
guard  was  rotten  with  aristocracy  and  anti-revolu- 
tionism, and  that  liberty  and  equality  could  not  be 
safe  until  it  was  disbanded.  Was  not  the  Duke  of 
Brissac,  its  commander,  a determined  aristocrat 
and  royalist  ? Had  he  not  put  upon  the  hilts  of 
the  men’s  swords  a cock  and  a royal  crown  ? Had 
not  anti-revolutionary  principles,  and  heresies 
against  liberty  and  equality  and  all  the  rights  of 
man,  been  propagated  among  these  guardsmen, 
and  then  by  these  guardsmen  among  some  of  the 
people  ? Was  this  to  be  borne  by  men  who  had  the 
power  to  prevent  it? — who  could  dismiss  these 
guards,  and  the  king  along  with  them,  if  so  they 
chose!  Was  it  not  true  that,  while  ci-devant 
nobles,  and  their  base  valets,  were  admitted  into 
the  guards,  patriots,  with  all  the  qualifications,  and 
of  undisputed  civism,  had  been  rejected  ? Had  not 
men,  ci-devant  nobles  that  belonged  to  that  exe- 
crable body  the  gardes  du  cor])s,  been  enrolled  in 
this  constitutional  guard,  wherein  there  were  un- 
sworn priests  who  had  thrown  off  their  cassocks 
to  put  on  grenadier  coats  ? Were  there  not  some 
of  these  anti-revolutionists  in  this  guard  who  still 
dared  to  insult  the  national  equality  by  making  use 
of  their  old  titles,  and  speaking  contemptuously  of 
the  bourgeoisie — of  the  whole  sovereign  people? 
Continuing  his  discourse,  Bazire  affirmed  that  a 
seijeant  of  the  constitutional  guard,  who  had  for- 
merly been  of  the  body-guard,  had  said  aloud  to 
some  of  his  comrades  that  the  three  hundred  pa- 
triots who  had  perished  in  the  affair  of  Mons  were 
so  many  beggarly  rascals,  and  that  there  were 
plenty  more  of  them  in  France  to  be  destroyed  ; 
that  on  another  occasion  some  of  these  royalist 
guardsmen  had  cried  out,  when  on  guard  at  the 
Tuileries,  “ The  Austrians  have  taken  Valenciennes! 
In  fifteen  days  they  will  be  in  Paris ! Bravo ! bravo ! 
We  will  march  out  twenty  leagues  to  meet  them, 
with  the  white  flag,  the  king’s  own  colour !”  that 
these  guardsmen  had  taken  an  oath  to  acconrpany 
Louis  XVI.  wherever  he  might  choose  to  go ; that 
M.  Sombreuil,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  governor  of 
the  H6tel  des  Invalides,  had  said  among  these 
guardsmen  that  he  had  got  a good  sword,  with 
which  he  intended  to  rip  up  the  bellies  of  the 
rascally  sansculottes,  &c.  &c.  He  declared  that 
he  had  been  informed  of  most  of  these  facts  by 
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various  patriot?,  who  were  serving,  or  had  been 
serving  until  they  could  bear  it  no  longer,  in  the 
Icing’s  guard.  He  said  that  many  efforts  l:ad  been 
made  to  induce  soldiers  to  enlist  for  the  emigrant 
army  at  Coblcntz;  and  here  he  named  a young 
soldier — Joachim  Murat,  the  son  of  a postmaster 
and  innkeeper  of  La  Bastide,  near  Cahors,  but  who 
was  destined,  by  the  fate  of  revolution  and  wars,  to 
wear  a kingly  crown  before  he  died — who  had  re- 
cently retired  from  the  king’s  guard,  in  which  he 
had  been  a seijeant  or  corporal.  Bazire  said  that 
the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  guard,  at  the  moment 
when  Monneur  Murat  gave  in  his  rexigimtion^  in- 
vited that  patriotic  citizen  to  join  the  emigrants, 
telling  him,  in  order  to  tempt  him,  that  he  had 
just  sent  forty  louis-d’ors  to  the  son  of  the  post- 
master of  Cahors,  who  had  joined  the  emigrants  at 
Cohlentz.  Bazire  declared  that  the  ancient  gardes 
du  corps,  whose  aristocratic  sallies  in  a moment  of 
drunkenness  had  forced  the  people  to  awake,  and 
provoked  the  famous  day  of  the  6th  of  October, 
1789,  had  never  abused  the  patience  of  good  citi- 
zens so  much  as  this  new  guard,  and  had  never 
been  half  so  dangerous  to  liberty,  because  they  had 
never  been  one-fourth  so  numerous ; and  he  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  the  Assembly  should  take  it 
upon  itself  to  decree  that  this  new  guard  should  be 
instantly  cashiered,  and  that  the  king  needed  no 
other  guard  than  the  patriotic  national  guards  of 
Paris  and  a regiment  of  Swiss.  Just  at  this  mo- 
ment some  soldiers  from  the  Invalides  came  to  the 
bar  to  acquaint  the  House  with  some  very  suspicious 
circumstances  which  had  occurred  the  preceding 
night,  and  which  made  them  believe  that  the  king’s 
guards  were  going  to  butcher  the  patriots.  [These 
royal  or  constitutional  guards  were  under  two  thou- 
sand men,  and  at  least  one-third  of  them  were  sup- 
posed to  be  patriots ; the  armed  national  guards  of 
Paris  and  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  without 
counting  the  pikemen  and  the  pikewomcn  for  any- 
thing, exceeded  one  hundred  thousand,  and  they 
were  well  provided  with  artillery  and  all  the  ma- 
terials of  war;  and  they  had  the  whole  populace  of 
the  capital  and  banlieue — at  least  half  a million  of 
sansculottes — to  back  them;  and  yet  nothing  is 
more  clear  than  that  the  frenzy  of  fear,  that  real 
cause  of  nearly  all  the  monstrous  excesses  of  this 
revolution,  was  impelling  the  people,  and  the  guides 
and  instructors  of  the  people,  at  this  moment.] 
These  invalid  soldiers  said  that  on  the  preceding 
evening  an  order  was  sent  to  all  the  commanders 
of  posts  round  the  Hfttel  des  Invalides  to  cede  their 
posts  to  any  troops  that  might  present  themselves 
during  the  night,  whether  they  were  national  guards 
or  king’s  guards.  “ Surprised  at  this  order,”  said 
their  spokesman,  “ we  consulted  the  decrees  of  the 
Assembly,  and  there  found  that  the  king’s  guard 
docs  not  form  a part  of  the  forces  of  the  empire, 
and  that  in  consequence  the  order  was  very  suspi- 
cious. It  is  for  you,  0 ! honourable  deputies,  to 
maintain  the  law  and  support  our  patriotism.  To 
our  last  breath  we  will  repeat,  ‘ Liberty  or  death  !’ 
&c.”  The  Assembly  thanked  these  cautious  pa- 
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triots,  and  gave  them  tlie  honours  of  the  sitting 
{les  hntmenrs  do  la  seance).  The  Assembly  then 
determined  to  summon  to  their  bar  M.  de  Som- 
brcuil,  the  governor  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  and 
several  of  his  officers.  The  interval  that  elapsed 
before  they  came  was  principally  filled  up  by  Cato- 
Coulhon,  who  was  uncommonly  anxious  for  an 
attack  on  the  royal  palace,  guards  and  all.  “ The 
moment,”  exclaimed  he,  “ is  come  in  which  the 
Assembly  ought  to  display  a grand  character! 
There  exists  a great  conspiracy,  the  centre  of 
which,  as  wc  all  know,  is  in  the  cbtUeau  of  the 
Tuileries,  that  source  of  all  the  conspiracies  against 
the  people !”  At  these  words  not  only  the  people 
in  the  galleries,  but  a considerable  portion  of  the 
Assembly,  applauded  and  shouted,  and  made  a 
noise  so  terrible  and  so  long  that  it  seemed  as  if 
it  would  never  end.  A cotd-droit  man  begged  to 
observe  that  he  thought  the  noise  in  the  galleries 
very  indecent ; that  he  thought  the  solemn  delibe- 
rations of  the  Assembly  were  not  to  be  interrupted 
either  by  applauses  or  by  murmurs.  The  president 
rung  his  bell,  and  reminded  the  galleries  that  this 
was  the  law,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  quiet.  As 
soon  as  some  degree  of  calm  was  restored,  the  Ja- 
cobin Cato  went  on  with  his  speech,  but  in  a 
manner  which  soon  made  a greater  storm  than 
before.  He  could  add  a few  astounding  facts  to 
those  mentioned  by  M,  Bazire.  A young  citizen 
had  presented  himself  for  enrolment  in  the  king’s 
guard,  with  a certificate  of  civism  signed  by  the 
department,,  and  the  Jacobin  Club,  to  which  he  be- 
longed ; and,  instead  of  being  received,  he  had 
been  told  that  they  had  no  need  of  factious  men  of 
his  kind.  Another  young  man,  still  serving  in  that 
accursed  guard,  announced  that  about  a week  ago  a 
conciliabulum  of  these  guardsmen  were  discussing 
the  question  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly, 
when  a quartermaster  had  said,  “ If  they  will  only 
leave  that  matter  to  me,  I will  undertake  to  blow 
the  Salle  de  Manege  into  the  air  w’ithin  a month 
from  this  time.”  “ I demand,  therefore,”  cried 
Cato-Couthon,  “ that  the  Assembly,  adopting  a 
measure  of  general  security  to  purge  the  capital  of 
this  troop  of  brigands  conspiring  against  liberty, 
pronounce  the  dissolution  and  discharge  of  the 
king’s  guard  before  we  adjourn  this  day !”  Here 
the  applauding  and  shouting  became  tremendous, 
a part  of  the  Assembly  again  joining  the  vociferous, 
hard-fisted  galleries.  A member  of  the  right  side — 
a side  which  seemed  all  struck  with  paralysis,  and 
to  be  hardly  capable  of  giving  a sign  of  life  at  this 
critical  moment — ventured  to  tell  the  president  that 
he  ought  to  insist  on  the  rules  of  the  House  being 
respected  by  the  people  in  the  galleries,  who,  not 
satisfied  with  clapping  with  their  hands,  were 
thumping  and  beating  with  their  feet  to  make  the 
more  noise  and  dust.  [As  the  most  active  of 
these  gallery  patriots  wore  sabots  or  wooden  shoes, 
and  as  the  streets  of  Paris  were  many  degrees  more 
dirty  and  dusty  than  they  now  are,  and  as  the  gal- 
leries were  chiefly  constructed  of  deal  planks,  the 
cfiect  of  the  latter  operation  must  have  been  truly 
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tremendous.]  The  president,  thus  called  upon, 
did  what  he  could  ; and  in  process  of  time  there 
STBS  silence  enough  to  allow  Couthon  to  be  heard 
once  more.  “ I have  pro]ioaed,”  said  he,  “ the 
discharge  of  this  king’s  guard  as  a measure  of 
general  police,  because  such  matters  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  legislative  body,  and  cannot  be 
stoppcil  or  interfered  with  by  the  king’s  veto.” 
Here  Dumas  called  him  to  order,  and  reminded 
him  that,  by  the  constitution  and  their  own  laws 
and  decrees,  the  Assembly  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  king’s  guard,  and  therefore  could  not 
discharge  it  without  violating  the  constitution,  and 
invading  the  very  limited  prerogative.  “ We  are 
here,”  exclaimed  Dumas,  ‘‘  to  cause  constituted 
authorities  to  be  respected,  and  not  to  obey  tbe  will 
of  a factious  mob.”  “ I say,”  resumed  Couthon, 
that  our  decree  must  not  be  stopped  by  tbe  fatal 
veto.  1 also  beg  the  Assembly  to  reflect  whether, 
after  what  has  just  passed  at  Neuilly,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  allow  the  king  a Swiss  regiment,  as  M. 
Baxire  proposes.”  “Oh!”  quoth  Bazire,  “ I beg 
to  withdraw  that  part  of  my  proposed  decree. 
Upon  reflection,  I think  that  the  king  ought  to 
have  no  guard  but  national  guardsmen — no  guard 
but  tbe  patriots  of  Paris!”  Mazurier,  or  Mazuyer 
(the  immortality  of  many  of  these  men  is  put  in 
jeopardy  by  the  slovenly  way  in  which  their  names 
are  written),  thought  that  the  king's  guardsmen 
were  mere  machines  in  the  hands  of  their  chiefs, 
and  that  the  first  thing  the  Assembly  ought  to  do 
was  to  impeach  or  jiroseciite  Brissac,  their  com- 
mander, with  ail  those  who  resembled  him. 

Sombreuil,  the  governor  of  the  Hotel  des  In- 
valides,  and  two  of  his  officers,  were  brought  to 
the  bar  and  sharply  interrogated  in  presence  of 
their  patriot  men,  who  had  denounced  the  sus- 
picious order,  and  who  were  now  seated  in  the 
Assembly  like  honourable  members.  The  officers 
merely  deposed  that  they  had  received  orders  to 
fall  back  from  their  posts  and  retire  into  the  hotel 
in  case  any  armed  force,  whether  national  guard 
or  king’s  guard,  should  present  itself  in  the  night. 
Sombreuil,  a man  of  rank,  a lieutenant-general, 
one  whose  person,  name,  and  quality  must  have 
been  known  to  all  Paris,  was  examined  like  a 
vagabond  or  a cutpurse  at  a common  police-office. 
After  being  asked  what  was  his  name,  what  his 
employment,  where  he  had  been  last  night,  Ac., 
the  president  of  the  Assembly,  who  was  the  in- 
terrogator, demanded  to  know  why  he  had  put 
guards  round  the  hdlel,  and  why  he  had  given 
that  strange  order  for  their  retiring.  Sombreuil’s 
answer  to  these  last  questions  contained  a word  or 
two  that  say  a great  deal  ns  to  the  state  of  morals 
and  religion  to  which  the  revolution  and  the  philo- 
■ophes  before  it  had  brought  the  people  of  France. 
“ The  night  before  last,”  said  he,  “ some  people 
broke  into  the  sacristy  of  our  church  (which  is 
detached  from  the  hotel),  stole  the  sacred  vases, 
and  scattered  their  contents  and  the  host  upon  the 
altar.  It  was  ray  duty  to  prevent  a repetition  of 
such  a visit ; and,  besides,  I beard  that  there  were 


troubles  and  cmeutes  in  Paris.  I thought  myself 
obliged  to  take  extraordinary  precautions.  1 told 
my  officers  to  place  some  additional  sentries,  and 
to  be  more  than  usually  vigilant ; but  I also  told 
them  that,  if  there  should  be  any  fighting  in  the 
night,  they  were  to  retire,  and  consider  our  house 
as  an  asylum  for  all,  since  it  was  but  a military 
hospital,  and  in  no  state  to  offer  resistance  to  any 
party  whatsoever.  In  short,  I told  my  officers 
that  every  part  of  the  nation  ought  to  be  the  same 
in  our  eyes,  and  that,  whether  it  were  gendarmerie, 
national  guard,  or  king’s  guard,  we  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  leave  our  posts  and  our  gates  open  to 
them,  having  no  means  of  offering  any  appo- 
sition.” Being  asked  why  he  had  put  sentinels 
round  the  church  without  any  orders  from  his 
superiors,  the  old  soldier  replied  with  some  nairete, 
“ If  I had  placed  them  a little  sooner,  perhaps 
my  sacristy  would  not  have  been  robbed.’’  An- 
other Jacobin,  with  an  ambiguous  name,  was  ex- 
ceedingly disgusted  at  this  talk  about  sacristies 
and  hosts  and  sacred  vases.  “ Mr.  President,” 
said  he,  “ I can  bear  this  no  longer ! I demand  to 
be  heard,  if  it  is  permitted  to  a patriot  to  defend 
the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  reclaim  its  rights. 
M.  Sombreuil  has  been  talking  for  an  hour  about 
Ml)  sacristy,  my  sacred  vases ; now  M.  Sonibrueil 
ought  to  know  that  the  sacristy  and  tlie  sacred 
vases  of  the  Invalides  belong  tu  the  nation,  and 
that,  besides,  if  these  vases  had  been  stolen,  that 
gave  him  no  right  to  admit  into  the  hdtel  every  sort 
of  armed  corps  that  might  present  itself.”  Tbe 
president  chose  rather  to  seem  to  doubt  whether 
the  said  vases  bad  beeu  stolen  at  all.  He  asked 
the  governor  whether  the  theft  bad  been  proved 
and  made  public.  Sombrueil  replied,  that  not  only 
the  juge-de-paix  of  the  section,  but  also  Petion, 
mayor  of  Paris,  had  been  acquainted  in  form  with 
the  robbery;  and  he  auured  the  president,  in 
addition,  that  for  some  time  just  a great  deal  of 
roguery  (beatscoup  de  frijsonnerie)  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  interior  of  the  hfitel,  as  discipline 
could  not  now  be  kept  up  as  it  formerly  was  (a/- 
lendu  tjue  la  discipline  n’a  plus  le  meme  nerf  qu' 
autrefois).  Here  he  was  hastily  told  that  he  might 
withdraw.  The  House  then  returned  to  Bazire’a 
motion  for  cashiering  the  unpopular  guard.  Some 
of  the  cote  droit  had  by  this  time  (there  had  been 
the  usual  dinner  adjournment,  and  Feuillants,  Gi- 
rondists, and  ultra- Jacobins  had  all  dined)  got 
courage  enough  to  rise  and  speak  against  the  pro- 
jiosition  and  the  unconstitutional  mode  recom- 
mended by  Couthon  fur  carrying  it  into  execution. 
Ramond  made  a long  and  excellent  sjieech  to  show 
that  the  Assembly  could  not  dissolve  tbe  guard 
without  invading  a part  of  the  constitution ; that 
the  constitution  recognised  different  constituted 
jwwers,  which  ought  to  respect  one  another ; that 
the  king  bad  his  powers  and  the  Assembly  thciis, 
and  that  no  invasion  could  be  made  by  one  jxiwer 
upon  the  other  without  bringing  about  a new  revo- 
lution. If  improjier  jiersons  had  been  admitted 
into  tbe  guard — if  such  men  were  guilty  of  cun- 
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spiracy  or  of  any  other  crime,  there  were  laws  to 
puniah  them,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
bring  them  to  trial.  It  would  aurcly  be  infamous 
to  confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  to 
proceed  to  an  unconstitutional  extremity  before 
the  guilt  of  any  part  of  that  guard  waa  proved. 
Guadet  rudely  interrupted  Hamond,  saying  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  king’s 
guard  had  been  illegally  organised.  Frondieres,  one 
of  Ramond’s  friends,  irritated  at  this  rudeness,  and 
dreading  a long  flowery  speech  fiviu  the  Girondist 
orator,  cried  out,  “ Before  M.  Guadet  goes  any 
farther,  1 beg  him  to  speak  as  a logician,  and  not 
as  a declaimcr  (un  declamaleur)  ! ” This  provoked 
a tremendous  hurricane,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Guadet  descended  from  the  speaking-place,  while 
his  friends  vociferated  that  the  member  who  had 
interrupted  him  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Abbaye 
prison.  Lasource,  when  the  tumult  had  somewhat 
subsided,  said  he  hoped  M.  Guadet  would  treat 
the  indecent  sallies  of  those  gentlemen  of  the  cote- 
tlroit  with  sovereign  contempt,  and  resume  his 
8])cech.  Jdan  Debry,  who  was  at  this  time  the 
fiercest  of  Jacobins  and  republicans,  moved  in 
form  that  M.  Frondieres  should  be  committed  to 
the  Abbaye  fur  having  insulted  M.  Guadet  by 
name  in  treating  him  as  a derhunaleur.  This  was 
followed  by  loud  cries  of  To  the  Abbaye ! To 
tlic  Abbaye  with  him !”  but  some  members  de- 
manded that  M.  Frondieres  should  be  heard  first; 
and  that  gentleman,  who  appears  hitherto  to  have 
been  a silent  member,  rushed  to  the  tribune.  He 
had  scarcely  opened  his  lips  ere  he  was  assailed  by 
fresh  cries  of  “ To  the  Abbaye ! To  the  Abbaye  !’’ 
“ Mr.  President,”  said  he,  “ I beg  you  to  send  to 
the  Abbaye  all  those  who  interrupt  me  !"  Lacombe- 
Saint-Michcl  begged  to  say  that,  unless  Frondieres 
apologised  for  what  he  had  said  to  M.  Guadet,  he 
ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Abbaye  forthwith.  “ Gen- 
tlemen,” said  Frondieres,  “ I have  had  the  patience 
to  listen  to  you  for  six  months-;  have  the  patience 
to  listen  to  me  for  six  miuutes!”  Ducos  thought 
the  Assembly  ought  to  pass  to  the  order  of  the 
day ; but  the  majority  decided  that  they  would  do 
no  such  thing.  A great  many  members  then  in- 
sisted that  Frondieres  should  be  at  once  condemned 
to  three  days’  imprisonment  in  the  Abbaye ; but 
the  Assembly  again  dividing,  it  was  voted  by  the 
majority  that  Frondieres  should  be  heard.  But,  as 
the  galleries  were  with  the  minority,  this  was  no 
easy  matter.  Before  he  could  finish  a sentence  he 
was  loudly  called  to  order,  and  again  threatened 
with  the  .Vbbaye.  “ If,  in  calling  me  to  order,” 
said  Frondieres,  “ you  could  re-establish  some 
order  in  the  eighty-three  departments,  I would 
vote  with  you  for  my  own  censure.  But  w hat  have 
I done  to  be  called  to  order?  What  is  the  crime 
imputed  to  me?  I merely  begged  M.  Guadet  to 
speak  us  a logician  and  not  os  a declaimcr.  And 
what  better  advice  could  1 give  a member  than  to 
tell  him  not  to  lose  time  in  declamations,  but  to 
present  his  ideas  in  a few  words.  It  is  a fine 
talent  this  oratory — it  is  a beautiful  talent  that  of 


[Book  II. 

deceiving  the  people  by  force  of  words.  (The  tumult 
recommenced.)  Gentlemen  of  the  left,  it  is  your 
duty  to  hear  severe  truths,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
tell  them.  I hare  told  M.  Guadet ; for  six  months 
I have  heard  you  and  your  like  declaiming  in  the 
tribune,  and  I have  seen  the  agitators  of  the  people 

” Here  his  voice  was  completdy 

drowned,  and  nothing  more  could  be  heard  from 
him  except  a few  disjointed  words.  He  was 
obliged  to  descend  from  the  tribune ; and  then, 
with  a tumult  like  that  of  Pandemonium,  he  was 
voted  a lodging  for  three  days  in  the  Abbaye. 
This  over,  Guadet  continued  his  speech,  which 
made  the  red  coats  of  the  king's  guards  blacker 
than  Bazire  had  made  them,  and  which  ended  in 
recommending  a decree  of  accusation  against  M. 
de  Brissac,  and  a decree  abolishing  the  guard  in 
tolo  without  any  care  about  the  king's  veto.  l)a- 
verhoult,  an  expatriated  Dutchman,  who  had  been 
elected  u member  of  this  Assembly  because  he 
had  been  a revolutionist  in  his  own  country,  though 
his  notions  of  revolution  and  democracy  really 
differed  from  those  now  in  vogue  in  France,  boldly 
and  eloquently  opposed  both  propositions.  “ As 
for  M.  Brissac,”  said  he,  “ there  is  nothing  against 
him  but  simple  suspicions.  M.  Guadet  has  just 
said  that  suspicioM  are  enough  lo  justify  a decree 
of  accusation  against  any  citisen ; but  only  con- 
ceive whither  this  monstrous  system  of  tyranny  will 
lead  us  ? [Within  thirteen  months  Guadet  found 
that  it  was  leading  him  to  proscription  and  a bloody 
grave.]  Every  man  that  knows  the  organization 
and  the  natural  movements  of  great  popular  as- 
semblies, and  who  has  reflected  on  the  history  of 
all  the  peoples  that  have  been  governed  by  public 
assemblies,  knows  very  well  that  in  all  such  bodies 
of  men  there  are  farmed  the  things  called  parties. 
What  will  become  of  the  individual  lil^rty  of 
citizens,  if  the  dominant  party,  upon  simple  su.a- 
plcions,  shall  issue  decrees  of  accusation  against 
all  those  who  oppose  or  displease  them  ? and  if 
the  different  parties,  overthrowing  one  another  and 
domineering  by  turns,  shall,  bv  this  unlimited  right 
of  accusation,  lay  prostrate  all  ministers,  all  public 
functionaries,  and  all  opposing  citizens?  You 
will  then  see  the  proscriptions  of  Marius  and  of 
Sylla!”  This,  in  a few  words,  was  the  real 
history  of  the  sequel  and  end  of  the  revolution, 
and  this  system  of  accusation  was  the  deep 
fountain  from  which  flowed  all  the  blood  that 
deluged  the  kingdom.  But  who  introduced  this 
atrocious  system  ? As  French  histories  are  written, 
it  was  not  introduced  until  the  revolution  was  de- 
moralised, and  from  a beautiful  object  made  hideous 
by  the  baleful  ascendency  of  the  Robespierres  and 
the  Marats.  But  it  is  time  that  this  flimsy  texture 
of  sophisms,  equivocations,  suppressions,  and  down- 
right lies  should  be  torn  to  shreds,  and  sent  to  the 
proper  dwelling-place  of  all  falsehoods  and  mon- 
strous humbugs  ; — it  is  time  that  these  philosophic, 
gentle  Girondists  should  be  exhibited  to  the  world 
in  their  trne  colours.  It  was  they  that  brought 
the  system  into  full  play  ; and  if  they  did  not 
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carry  it  out  in  operation  to  its  fullest  extent,  it 
was  only  becauoe  they  were  undermined  by  their 
own  hondywork  nnd  awallowed  up  like  blunderers 
end  blockheads  in  the  abyss  they  had  them- 
selves mode.*  It  was  Guadet,  whom  the  high- 
priestess  of  the  Gironde  describes  as  the  tender 
husband,  good  father,  excellent  citizen,  virtuous 
man,  sincere  republican,  but  only  rendered  weak 
by  an' excess  of  sensibility,  that  enunciated  the 
detestable  principle  in  this  debate  ; and  it  was 
Vergniaud,  that  other  Divus  Apollo  of  the  Giron- 
d ists,  “ whose  soul  was  devoured  by  the  love  of 
the  public  good,”  that  seconded  Guadet,  and  that 
said  nearly  everything  was  justibable  in  men  who 
feared  a plot  against  liberty!  Danton,  Marat, 
Robespierre,  Saint-Just,  never  used  any  other  argu- 
ment ; and  this  argument  was  considered  by  the 
French  people  as  justification  enough  for  every 
murder  or  wholesale  massacre  they  afterwards 
committed.  As  soon  as  Vergniaud  had  finished  a 
long  argumentative  speech,  in  which  he  rode  his 
logic  and  metaphysics  to  death,  the  Assembly  di- 
vided, and  dccre^  by  a large  majority  that  the 
king’s  guard  should  be  dismissed,  and  that,  until 
n new  guard  could  be  formed  more  conformable  to 
the  laws,  the  national  guard  of  Paris  should  do 
duty  at  the  Tuileries,  &c.  Merlin  then  implored 
the  Assembly  not  to  adjourn  before  launching  the 
decree  of  accusation  against  Brissac,  the  com- 
mander of  the  guard,  wUch  had  been  proposed  by 
Bazire,  and  afterwards  by  that  man  of  excessive 
sensibility,  Guadet.  Becquey  opposed  this  propo- 
sition with  all  his  might.  He  spoke  of  the  danger 
of  receiving  anonymous  accusations,  and  of  acting 
upon  them  precipitately.  He  reminded  the  House 
that  their  own  Committee  of  Research  had  often 
been  deceived,  and  liad  at  least  on  one  occasion 
discovered  that  the  signature  put  to  a sweeping 
denunciation  was  forged.  He  mentioned  an  in- 
stance in  which  Chabot  had  made  use  of  a docu- 
ment of  this  kind,  which  the  Assembly  sub- 
sequently proved  to  be  false.  He  mentioned 
another  instance  in  which  Bazire  had  committed 
the  same  mistake;  and  he  asked  who  had  exa- 
mined the  accusations  brought  against  Brissac 
except  Bazire?  Chabot,  the  ex-capuchin,  replied 
that  these  papers  had  been  seen  by  several  of  the 
committees  of  the  Paris  sections,  by  several  muni- 
cipals and  police-officers,  and  by  the  Committee 
of  Research ; and  that,  if  none  of  the  papers  had 
been  presented  to  the  five  members  who  had  re- 
cently been  balloted  into  the  committee,  it  was 
Itecause  none  of  those  five  gentlemen  inspired  con- 
fidence in  the  patriot  citizens  who  made  the  depo- 
sitions. Calvct,  one  of  the  five  new  members  of 
the  committee,  who,  unfortunately  for  himself,  had 
been  a gardc-du-corps  before  the  revolution,  re- 

• A liltU  later— oo  the  84th  of  July— OettMUDt  vrcMDted  a pro* 
ject  of  df’cree  aulluirttiUK  the  munk-ipalitie*  (which  were  all  tlio* 
riwflily  JaeoblnUeil  lucu(  befora  this)  to  arreit  npnn  auepictun  and  to 
iDtrrroRala  all  eueu  ciilara*  ae  ffll)(ht  be  aocuied  of  plots;  ami  IhlMot 
a Tonjt  pe«tantic  dieronrer  ra  lupport  of  the  measurr.  which  *a« 
aooo  adopteO.  aod  which  Iliad  all  the  prboni  of  Fraoca  with  Tietlme 
Mho  were  either  butchered  by  the  moba,  or  arnleiMi<d,  whh  acarecly 
tnorc  form  of  law,  by  rerolulionary  thbunaU.  w the  guilloUiM. 


sponded  in  a passion,  that  he  and  his  friends  were 
very  happy  not  to  have  the  confidence  of  those 
blackguards,  de  ertte  eanaiile-td.  Tills  sally  pro- 
voked a universal  shouting  of  “ Order ! Order ! 
To  the  Abbaye  1 To  the  Abbaye!”  “ Let  me  ex- 
plain,” said  Calvct ; indignant  at  the  inculpa- 
tions brought  by  M.  Chabot  against  some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  I said  that  none  but 
scoundrels  could  give  in  depositions  not  signed 
with  their  names!”  An  honourable  deputy  cried 
out,  “ Mr.  President,  he  is  seeking  to  sow  divi- 
sions, and  to  deprive  the  nation  of  the  accusations 
and  depositions  of  good  citizens.  That  is  the 
object  of  the  insults  of  all  those  gentlemen  on  t^e 
right.”  “ How!”  exclaimed  Calvct;  “ are  those 
not  scoundrels  who  give  in  anonymous  denun- 
ciations such  as  we  read  of  in  the  Inquisition?” 
Lacroix,  the  bosom  friend  of  Danton,  insisted  that 
the  president  ought  to  call  Calvct  to  order,  with 
a censure  proportionate  to  the  gravity  of  his  offence 
against  the  sovereign  people.  “ The  citizens,  whom 
he  has  insulted,”  said  Lacroix,  “ ought  to  fin* 
their  avengers  in  the  National  Assembly!  (Thun- 
ders of  applause  from  the  galleries.)  The  object 
of  these  insults  is  to  keep  away  from  our  com- 
mittees all  good  citizens  by  treating  them  aa  ca- 
naille, a word  that  can  only  come  from  the  mouth 
of  a i;i-devant  noble.  As  fur  me,  I know  no 
canaille,  for  we  are  all  equal.  I demand,  there- 
fore, that  we  render  for  once  a proper  homage  in 
this  Aasembly  to  that  doctrine  of  equality  to  which 
some  men  cannot  accustom  themselves,  by  giving 
some  striking  sstisfaction  to  the  citizens  who  have 
been  insulted.”  “ I had  not  the  misfortune  to  be 
bom  in  the  privileged  class,”  said  Calvct,  “ nor  do 
I know  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  I have  in- 
sulted the  people.  I am  one  of  the  people  mvaelf ; 
I form  an  integral  part  of  the  people ; I know  no 
other  distinctions  than  those  which  the  constitution 
has  established  ; they  were  in  me  before  the  con- 
stitution was  made ;'  I have  never  drawn  any  dia- 
tinction  except  between  honest  men  and  rogues. 
But  upon  this  principle  I repeat  that  I despise 
and  abhor  an  informer  that  has  not  the  courage 
to  sign  his  accusation.  An  accuaer  who  nets 
openly  may  he  the  most  virtuous  of  men,  that 
sacrifices  himself  for  the  gooil  of  his  country. 
Thus  Cato  made  three  hundred  denunciations  in 
the  Roman  Senate.  But  the  secret  informer  or 
spy  is  a mean  villain  that  uses  his  dagger  without 
showing  himself,  and  such  men  were  known  at 
Rime  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Sejanus,  a time, 
gentlemen — for  1 must  be  frank — which  your  pro- 
ceedings too  often  call  to  my  mind ! ’ He  could 
say  no  more,  for  the  galleries  and  all  the  left  side 
were  transported  into  their  most  vociferous  frenzy, 
and  for  some  minutes  no  word  was  heard  except 
the  name  of  the  state  prison  to  which  they  had 
jnst  committed  M.  Frondieres.  When  the  uproar 
subsided,  the  gciieroua  and  over-sensitive  Guadet 
formally  moved  that  Calret  should  be  sent  for  three 
days  to  the  Abbaye  for--bW^  dared  to  say  that 
the  representatives  of  the  M||^  people  recalled 
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to  bii  mind  the  times  of  Tiberius  and  Sejanus. 
“ Gentlemen,”  said  Calvct,  “ if  you  will  hear  me, 
perhaps  you  will  change  your  opinion.”  Some 
thousands  of  rabid  voices  shrieked  or  roared  ” No ! 
No  I To  the  Abbaye ! To  the  Abbaye !”  and,  the 
president  putting  it  to  the  vote  whether  they  would 
hear  him  |or  send  him  to  the  Abbaye  at  once,  the 
majority  determined  that  he  should  go  to  the 
Abbaye  without  a hearing.  As  soon  as  this  was 
decided,  ex-capuchin  Chabot  complained  that 
Jaucourt,  another  member  of  the  cote  droit  and 
one  of  the  five  new  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Research,  had  threatened  to  cudgel  him.  One  of 
Chabot’s  confreres  hereupon  demanded  that  Jau- 
enurt  should  be  sent  to  the  Abbaye  to  Join  his  two 
colleagues.  Jaucourt  begged  to  say  that  what  had 
passed  had  been  in  a private  conversation ; that 
he  had  been  whispering  in  Chabot’s  ear  conji- 
tlenlially,  and  not  addressing  him  as  a representa- 
tive of  the  nation ; that  Chabot,  talking  in  the 
same  private  confidential  manner,  had  made  use  of 
l«o  or  three  equivocal  expressions,  and  that  there- 
upon he  had  replied  that  he  would ’* 

“ Stop,’*  cried  deputy  Reboul,  “ I demand  that 
ihc  order  of  the  day  put  an  end  to  this  scandalous 
scene,  which  M.  Chabot  might  very  well  have 
spared  us.*'  1 might,  indeed,  have  spared  you 

this  scene,"  quoth  Chabot  in  his  old  conventual 
tone,  “ but  I thought  it  very  cowardly  for  a colonel 
of  dragoons  like  Jaucourt  to  propose  cudgelling  to 
a capuchin  like  me."  The  august  Assembly  then 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  and  with  very 
little  discusiiion,  and  without  any  opposition^ 
which  it  appeared  was  only  to  be  made  at  the  risk 
of  being  sent  to  the  Abbaye — they  launched  their 
decree  of  accusation  against  Colonel  Brissac,  or- 
dering that  all  his  papers  should  be  instantly 
seized.*  Louis  XVI.  wept  like  a child  when  this 
faithful  servant  and  brave  old  officer  took  his  leave 
of  him  to  go  to  the  state  prison  of  Orleans,  all  the 
inmates  of  which  were  to  be  massacred  by  the 
mob,  without  even  a mob  trial,  in  the  bloody 
month  of  September.  Dragged  with  the  rest  from 
Orleans  to  Versailles,  the  old  soldier  (he  was  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  weakened  by  im- 
prisonment and  mental  and  bodily  suffierings), 
when  assailed  by  his  dastardly  assassins,  boldly 
resisted  them,  and  did  not  full  until  they  had  cut 
off  two  of  his  fingers,  split  his  jaw,  and  pierced 
his  body  with  several  wounds.  Could  Guadet  forget 
this  death  when  the  Robespierrists,  after  hunting 
him  like  a wild  beast,  and  forcing  him  to  hide  in 
forests  and  caves,  brought  him  to  the  scaffold  at 
Bordeaux  ? Could  Vergniaud  forget  it  when  he 
threw  away  his  poison  in  the  Cunciergehe,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  die  with  Gensonne  and  three 
other  friends — Girondists  and  perfeciibilians  all — 
under  the  guillotine  ? 

At  the  same  time,  other  persons,  struck  by  de- 
crees of  accusation,  were  hurried  off  to  Orleans ; 
and,  as  this  was  attended  with  a good  deal  of  noise 
and  eclat,  and  os  all  informers,  whether  anonymous 
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or  not,  had  l>ecn  declared  by  the  Assembly  to  be 
the  best  of  patriots,  fresh  accusations  jraured  in  day 
by  day  and  hour  by  hour.  The  Taubourg  St. 
Antoine,  and  the  men  of  the  most  ])atriotic  sec- 
tions, fancying  that  some  opposition  might  be  made 
to  the  decree  against  the  king’s  guard,  thought  fit 
to  superintend  its  execution.  Armed  with  muskets 
or  with  pikes,  they  assembled  round  the  Tuilerica, 
shouting  and  menacing,  singing  Ira,'  and 
dancing  * la  Carmagnole.'  Mayor  Petion  gave 
them  every  encouragement,  and  told  the  Assembly, 
in  his  daily  report,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
patriotic  than  their  conduct.  **The  citizens,"  said 
he,  **  made  the  air  re-echo  with  that  famous  song 
which  rejoices  the  hearts  of  patriots,  and  makes 
their  enemies  tremble.  Itlooked  like  ffie  picture 
of  the  first  days  of  the  revolution !"  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  30th  of  May,  when  the  king's  guard  had 
been  dissolved  without  the  least  opposition,  Faublas 
Louvet,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  deputation  from 
one  of  the  most  Jacobinised  of  the  sections,  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  to  congratulate  them  on 
what  had  been  done,  but  also  to  demand  " still 
stronger  measures  of  surveillance  and  suppression." 
“ Several  of  our  Catilincs,"  said  Louvet,  “are  de- 
parted, or  are  going  to  depart,  for  Orleans,  and 
already  their  gladiators  arc  dissolved.  Neverthe- 
less a great  many  members  of  that  corrupt  body 
(the  king's  guard)  are  scattered  through  this  im- 
mense city,  where  they  are  uniting  with  those 
swarms  of  conspirators  tliat  for  some  weeks  past 
have  been  Hocking  hither  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  to  await  the  opportunity  of  striking  some 
deadly  blow.”  Thus  there  was  no  end  to  these 
suspicions  and  fears : the  guard  was  as  much  an 
object  of  dread  when  cashiered  and  dispersed,  as  it 
was  when  embodied.  The  writer  of  romances  fit 
only  for  the  stews  finished  his  discourse  with  the 
threot  that  the  impious  race  shotild  be  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth — should  be  exterminated  by 
the  sacred  sword  of  liberty.  On  the  31st  of  May 
the  Assembly  terminated  their  Jearire  pTmunen/e. 
During  its  continuance  they  passed  a terrible  de- 
cree to  prevent  desertion,  treachery,  and  cowardice 
in  the  army ; and  another  decree  almost  equally 
terrible  against  all  such  persons  as  should  take  up 
their  abode  in  Paris  without  showing  their  pass- 
ports, and  declaring,  before  the  sectional  com- 
mittees, their  names,  conditions,  ordinary  domi- 
ciles, &c.  In  this  last  decree  every  housekeeper 
and  door-portcr  was  bound  to  declare  the  name  of 
every  stranger  that  took  up  liis  lodging  in  the 
house;  every  housekeeper,  innkeeper,  letter  of 
lodgings,  &c.,  was  forbidden  to  lodge  any  person 
that  was  not  provided  with  a passport,  and  that 
had  not  conformed  with  the  other  regulations. 

During  all  these  days,  or  from  the  arrival  of  the 
news  of  the  disgraceful  Hight  of  the  troops  on  the 
frontier  at  the  beginning  of  May,  down  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  king’s  guard  at  the  end  of  that  month, 
many  significant  debates  and  proceedings  had  taken 
place  in  the  great  Jacobin  Club ; and  it  may  be 
imagined  whether  the  teeming  Jacobin  press  lay 
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unproductive  or  «ilent.  After  Chabot  had  declared 
that  not  only  Dillon,  who  had  been  massacred,  but 
that  all  the  other  generals  were  rank  traitors  and 
conspirators,  Robespierre  undertook  to  explain  the 
results  which  might.be  expected  in  future,  if  the 
whole  army  was  not  put  under  true  sansculotte 
generals.  He  also  delivered  a discourse,  and  printed 
it  afterwards  in  his  own  newspaper,  “ On  the  means 
of  making  war  usefully.”  In  this  discourse  he  said 
that  the  idea  had  ollen  been  emphatically  announced 
that  the  French  printing-press  would  be  ns  terrible 
an  engine  as  French  artillery  in  prostrating  kings 
and  tyrants;  yet,  under  a corrupt  administration, 
no  life  and  activity  had  been  put  into  this  revolu- 
tionary press.  Why  had  there  not  been  printed 
manifestos  and  short  essays  to  develop  the  doc- 
trines of  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  true  principles 
of  democratic  liberty  ? Why  had  not  such  papers 
been  translated,  under  the  eye  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, into  the  German  language  and  the  Belgic 
patois  ? Why  had,  not  such  translations  been  dis- 
tributed, by  tens  of  thousands,  among  the  people 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  Austrian  army,  before  the 
French  columns  attempted  to  move  into  Belgium  ? 
This  was  a monstrous  omission.  Everybody  knew 
that  in  Belgium  there  were  three  factions : that  of 
the  Austrian  government;  that  of  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  rich  bourgeoisie ; and  that  of  the  com- 
mon people.  The  last  was  the  only  party  which  the 
principles  and  the  interests  of  the  French  consti- 
tution permitted  Frenchmen  to  protect ; and  it  was 
certainly  the  only  party  from  whom  they  had  any- 
thing to  hope.  But  what  could  the  sansculottes 
of  Belgium  think  when  they  saw  the  army  on  the 
frontiers  commanded  by  the  caste  of  noblesse,  the 
natural  enemies  of  equality,  whose  chiefs  were 
known  to  entertain  the  project  of  giving  the  French 
constitution  an  aristocratic  character,  like  that  of 
England?  What  confidence  could  they  have  in 
an  army  that  was  subjected  to  the  control  of  a 
king  and  court?  They  could  only  believe  that 
the  victories  of  such  an  army  would  establish,  in 
their  own  country,  the  odious  faction  of  the  aristo- 
crats. If  the  French  really  wished  for  victories, 
and  the  destruction  of  kingships  and  aristocracies, 
they  must  thoroughly  convert  the  common  people, 
the  popular  masses,  in  the  countries  which  were  to 
be  the  seat  of  their  wars ; they  must  indoctrinate 
and  revolutionise  the  standing  armies  of  all  the 
despots;  and  in  working  in  this  sense  the  French 
press  would  be  indeed  more  terrible  than  French 
artillery.  But  before  they  could  carry  on  the  war 
usefully  abroad,  there  was  one  general  measure 
that  was  absolutely  indispensable ; this  was  to  make 
war  at  home  upon  aristocracy,  perfidy,  and  tyranny ! 

I f they  struck  down  the  enemies  to  the  people,  if 
tluy  thoroughly  worked  out  the  glorious  principle 
of  the  rights  of  man  within  France,  they  might  ex- 
pect victory  and  every  advantage  without,  but  not 
otherwise.  After  warning  the  people  to  beware  of 
].,afayette,  and  of  every  other  commander,  Robes- 
pierre concluded  by  saying,  “ Frenchmen,  if  you 
would  conquer,  be  patient,  intrepid,  cautious,  proud, 
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cool,  and  ditinittful !”  An  unnamed  Jacobin  an- 
nounced in  the  club  that  Lafayette  had  efiaced 
some  patriotic  devices  and  inscriptions  in  the  bar- 
racks of  one  of  his  regiments.  Ex-eapuchin  Chabot 
took  up  this  terrible  charge.  “This  act,”  said  he, 
“ is  a national  crime ; for  in  our  manifesto  we  de- 
clare ‘ war  to  tvrants  and  peace  to  cottages,’  and  it 
is  therefore  infringing  a decree  to  prevent  soldiers 
from  sticking  up  that  device  wherever  they  may 
go.”  Camille  Desmoulins  said  that  Lafayette  had 
committed  so  many  great  crimes,  that  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  make  an  act  like  this  the  sole  subject 
of  a denunciation.  He  was  interrupted  by  loud 
murmurs,  for  the  Jacobins  dearly  loved  denuncia- 
tions i^inst  Lafayette.  “ Gentlemen,”  said  Ca- 
mille, with  happy  promptitude,  “ permit  me  to 
explain  my  idea.  To  charge  Lafayette  with  this 
offence,  would  be  like  accusing  a parricide  of 
having  stolen  a penny!”  The  club  determined 
that  the  letter  denouncing  the  fact  imputed  to 
Lafayette  should  be  submitted  to  their  committee 
of  research  and  surveillance,  and  that  all  the  patriot 
journalists  should  be  invited  to  print  it  in  their 
newspapers.  Tallien  brought  a terrible  accusation 
against  citizen  minister  Roland.  He  told  the  club 
that  that  Girondist  in  place  was  sending,  under  his 
official  covers,  the  printed  discourses  of  Brissot  to 
the  Paris  leMions  and  to  the  departments.  This, 
he  said,  was  contrary  to  those  measures  of  peace 
and  reconciliation  which  had  been  proposed  by 
Pdtion;  and  he  demanded  that  M.  Roland  should 
be  invited  to  circulate  and  enclose  in  his  minis- 
terial packets,  Robespierre’s  answers  to  Brissot. 
Robespierre  opposed  this  motion  as  illusory  and 
useless.  The  Abbd  d’Anjou,  who,  like  many  other 
abbes,  was  a member  of  the  club,  proposed  what 
he  called  ‘ an  emetic,’  which  was  to  be  applied  in 
case  the  king  should  desert  his  post,  or  again  at- 
tempt to  fly : it  was  to  pronounce  the  extinction  of 
the  reigning  dynasty,  and  to  call  to  the  throne  an 
EngUm  prince,  otw  of  the  sons  of  George  III. 
Incredible  and  insane  as  a part  of  this  notion  may 
appear,  there  were  certainly  men  in  France  mad 
enough  to  entertain  it  for  a moment.  Robespierre 
fell  upon  the  poor  abbv,  calling  him  a maniac  and 
a Feuillant,  and  demanding  his  instant  expulsion 
from  the  club ; but  Bazire  and  Chabot,  fur  some 
private  reasons,  defended  the  abbe,  or  at  least 

fileaded  in  mitigation  of  punishment,  and  he  was 
et  off  with  a reprimand.  Ex-marquis  St.  Hunige 
announced  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  fifty  aris- 
tocratic societies  in  the  capital,  who  had  the  au- 
dacity to  affiliate  and  correspond  with  one  another. 
“ Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “ you  feel  how  dangerous 
this  is  to  public  tranquillity.  I demand,  in  con- 
sequence, permission  to  go  with  all  the  strong 
market-porters  to  the  places  of  their  meeting,  in 
order  to  interrupt  their  discussions  with  scourges.” 
The  president  thought  this  proposition  scarcely  ad- 
missible, and  censured  St.  Huruge  for  addressing 
himself  to  the  galleries,  rather  than  to  the  chair  or 
the  society.  Robespierre  and  his  friends  discovered 
that,  though  their  jiower  in  the  mother  society  was 
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ner  of  citizens.  Calvet  said  that  the  real  object  of  | 
this  federated  camp  was  to  overawe  and  subjii^te  ! 
all  those  battalions  of  the  Paris  national  guards 
that  wished  the  revolution  to  go  no  farther,  and 
that  were  the  only  defenders  of  law  and  order,  and 
of  the  constitution  as  now  established.  Daverhoult 
declared  that  the  plan  was  contrary  to  every  mili- 
tary notion  ; and  Ramond  said  that,  if  there  was  to 
be  such  a federation,  it  ought  to  assemble,  not  at 
Paris,  but  on  the  frontier.  But  Jean  Debric,  or 
Debry,  and  others  of  the  ultra-Jacobins  said  that 
there  was  more  danger  in  the  capital  than  on  the 
frontiers;  that  Paris  contained  40,000  conspi- 
rators, who  must  be  watched  and  kept  down  by 
the  true  sons  of  liberty  from  the  Apartments. 
The  Girondists  used  similar  arguments;  and,  after 
some  insigniBcant  alterations  made  by  V>rgniaud, 
the  decree  was  passed,  and  the  20,(X>0  federates 
were  called  up  from  the  provinces. 

At  this  critical  moment  Antoine  Fran<;ai8,  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and  a native  of  Nantes, 
where,  before  the  revolution,  he  had  exercised  tl»e 
double  calling  of  lawyer  and  officer  of  customs,  a 
thrifty,  shifty  man,  who  was  now  a hot  republican, 
but  who,  like  so  many  others,  became  an  impe- 
rialist under  Napoleon,  and  a royalist  under  the 
restored  Bourbons,  announced  that  the  great  Dr. 
Priestley  had  confided  his  son  William  to  his  care, 
in  order  that  he  might  make  a good  Frenchman, 
or  citizen  of  the  world  and  republican,  of  him. 
Priestley  himself,  in  a farewell  address  which  he, 
or  his  friends,  took  care  to  print,  said  to  his  son, 
**  Go  and  live  among  a brave  and  hospitable 
|>coplcl  Go  and  learn  from  them  to  detest  tyranny, 
and  to  love  liberty!’*  Frunejais  of  Nantes,  after 
reading  a long  cutogium  on  the  science  and  exalted 
liberalism  of  the  English  father,  demanded  letters 
of  naturalization  for  the  son.  I^acepede,  the 
naturalist,  who  had  acquired  fame,  before  the  revo- 
lution began,  by  a treatise  ujwn  reptiles,  seconded 
the  motion;  and  the  letters  of  naturalization  were 
granted  unanimously.  This  being  done,  William 
Priestley  presented  Inmsclf  at  the  bar  of  the  As- 
sembly to  express  his  gratitude  for  that  national 
adoption  which  had  admitted  him  into  the  number 
of  free  French  citizens,  &c. 

As  soon  as  the  decree  calling  up  liie  20,000 
federates  was  passed,  some  of  the  most  sansculotte 
sections,  including  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  sent 
deputations  to  congratulate  the  Assembly  on  that 
patriotic  measure ; but  other  sections,  whose  poli- 
tics were  of  a dilfereiit  colour,  petitioned  against 
the  decree — some  of  them  going  so  far  as  to  say 
that  war-minister  Servan  ought  to  be  impeached 
for  having  proposed  it.  Servan,  who  had  uot  en- 
tered the  council  to  play  the  part  of  on  automaton, 
like  de  Grave,  had  presented  his  plan  to  the  Assem- 
bly not  merely  without  the  king’s  permission,  but 
even  without  consulting  Dumouriez,  who  was  cer- 
tainly the  only  man  that  had  kept  this  sansculotte 
ministry  together.  But,  if  Servan  had  kept  the 
whole  matter  a profound  secret  from  Dumouriez 
and  from  Duranthon,  it  had  certainly  been  no  secret 


to  Roland  and  Clavi^sres,  and  the  other  thorough 
citizen  or  republican  ministers;  and  the  plan  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  concocted  in  Roland’s 
dinner-giving  house,  between  Madame,  Servan,  and 
le  beau  Rarbaroux,  who  was  eternally  talking  about 
the  excellent  spirit  of  the  departments,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  republican  energy  of  his  countrymen 
of  the  south.  As  soon  as  the  secret  became  known  to 
Dumouriez,  and  to  all  the  world,  by  the  war-minis- 
ter’s submitting  his  plan  to  the  Assembly,  Dumou- 
riez asked  Servan  whetlier  he  had  ever  received  any 
orders  from  the  king  on  this  subject — whether  he 
hud  ever  consulted  his  colleagues  in  council  upon 
an  affair  which  must  be  pre^uctive  of  the  roost 
serious  consequences?  Servan  acknowledged  that 
he  had  not ; and  then  endeavoured  to  sliow  that 
it  was  in  his  quality  of  a private  individual  and 
citizen  that  he  had  submitted  to  the  Assem- 
bly a plan  which  he  thought  was  very  necessary 
and  might  be  very  useful.  Dumouriez  asked 

why,  then,  he  had  anne.xcd  to  his  signature 
his  official  title  of  minister  of  war?  Not  know- 
ing what  to  answer,  Servan  fell  into  a passion; 
and  the  minister  at  war  and  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  became  so  furious  in  the  council 
chamber,  that  Dumouriez  himself  says  that  but 
fur  the  presence  of  the  king  blood  would  have 
been  spilt  between  them.  Roland  and  Claviercs, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  striving  to  drive  Du- 
mouriez from  his  )X)st,  seem  scarcely  to  have  been 
sensible  of  any  impropriety  in  Servan’s  strange 
proceeding.  Clavieres  proposed  a perfidious  ac- 
commodation, which  was  that  Servan  should  with- 
draw his  motion  and  his  plan,  winch,  at  the  time 
of  this  violent  scene,  was  not  yet  decreed.  Du- 
mouriez says  he  perceived  the  atrocity  of  this  snare, 
which  would  have  thrown  a fresh  odium  tqxm  the 
king,  and  have  rendered  the  Assembly  still  more 
eager  to  adopt  Servan’s  proposition.  As  the  As- 
sembly had  received  the  plan  with  transports,  and 
had  submitted  it  to  their  military  committee,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  ])<)8sible  fur  .Servan  or  any 
one  else  to  withdraw  it  and  undo  its  effects.  Du- 
mouriez strongly  advised  the  king  not  only  not 
to  sanction  any  attempt  to  withdraw  the  project, 
but  also  not  to  think  of  opposing  his  veto  to  it 
when  it  was  passed  by  the  Assembly.  I^ouis,  how- 
ever, seemed  resolved  U>  exercise  his  veto  on  this 
occasion,  altliongl),  as  Dumouriez  himself  says,  he 
made  him  perceive  that,  destitute  as  he  was  of  any 
force,  exposixl  to  the  violent  suspicions  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation,  to  the  rage  of  the  Ja- 
I cobins,  and  to  the  deep  policy  of  tiie  republican 
party,  he  must  be  left  without  any  resource  or 
help;  and  that  the  republicans,  in  reality,  were 
only  waiting  for  such  a step  on  his  side  to  declare 
open  war  against  him.  The  perplexed  Louis  kept 
the  decree  in  his  closet  after  it  was  sent  up  to  him 
for  his  sanction  by  the  Assembly ; and  four  coun- 
cils were  held  without  its  l>eing  producetl  for  de- 
liberation. The  Assembly,  backed  by  the  clamours 
of  the  entire  Jacobin  party,  became  very  urgent 
for  an  answer ; and  at  length  the  king  presented 
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the  decree  to  his  ministers  in  council,  to  take  their 
opinions  upon  it.  Dunmuricz,  who,  as  eldest 
incmhcr  of  the  council,  spoke  first,  declared,  mns 
plirasest  tliat  those  ^>ho  had  ])ro|X)sed  this  decree 
were  equally  the  enemies  of  their  country  and  of 
their  king — that  the  measure  could  produce  no- 
thing but  mischief — that  the  minister  at  war  was 
very  culpable  in  having  solicited  an  assemblage  of 
20,000  men  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  at  a time  when  the  frontiers  w'cre  not  well 
defended,  and  when  there  was  not  money  enough 
to  pay  the  troops  already  in  arms;  that  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  nation  this  minister  had  also 
been  exceedingly  imprudent  in  proposing  the  re- 
union of  an  undisciplined  multitude  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  the  king,  &c.  AAcr  mentioning  the  two 
parties  of  Girondists  and  Feuillants,  Dumouriez 
said  there  was  a third  part^',  which,  though  at 
present  playing  only  a subordinate  part,  would  soon 
annihilate  the  two  others;  because  the  Jacobins 
were  not  only  the  most  active  and  turbulent,  but 
by  far  the  most  numerous,  because  their  branches 
extended  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  because,  in 
short,  out  of  these  20,000  federates  whom  Servan 
would  bring  to  Paris,  19,000,  at  least,  would  be 
Jacobins.  “ Thus  the  promoters  of  this  decree 
will  be  ruined  and  destroyed  by  it,’*  said  Dumou- 
riez, looking  at  his  brother-ministers,  Servan,  Cla- 
vitTcs,  and  Roland,  who,  in  their  eagenicss  to  find 
a short  road  to  a republic,  had  found  for  themselves 
the  shortest  road  to  the  guillotine.  Dumouriez, 
however,  added  that,  since  the  decree  had  been 

fiassed,  there  was  no  resisting  it  by  the  veto.  **  It 
las  been  provoked,”  said  he,  **  by  profound  malice, 
it  has  been  debated  with  great  bitterness,  it  has 
been  carried  with  enthusiasm,  and  all  France  is 
now  blinded  and  enchanted  by  it.  In  spite  of  your 
veto,  that  measure  will  be  carried  into  effect.  In- 
stead of  20,000  men  assembled  by  virtue  of  a 
decree,  and  who  may  consequently  be  subjected  to 
some  regulations,  40,000  men  wilf  arrive  from  the 
provinces,  and  these  men  may  overturn  the  con- 
stitution, the  throne,  and  the  Assembly  itself.” 
The  three  republican  ministers,  and  more  espe- 
cially Servan,  were  terrified  at  this  prediction,  and 
they  communicated  their  fears  to  the  whole  Gironde 
parly,  but  it  was  too  late  to  retract : they  had  run 
their  necks  into  a nouse  like  fools,  and,  after  some 
brief  vicissitudes  of  failure  and  triumph,  like  fools 
they  must  perish.  The  king,  pressed  equally  by 
all  his  ministers  to  sign  the  decree,  said  he  would 
take  a few  days  to  consider  the  matter:  and  there 
appears  to  he  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  have 
signed  it  if  the  Assembly  hud  not  precipitated 
upon  him  another  decree,  which  his  religious  con- 
science could  not  brook.  In  the  course  of  this 
very  week  they  presented  to  him  the  terrible  law 
they  had  passed  awarding  transjxirtation  or  im- 
prisonment to  all  ])ricsts  who  had  refused  to  take 
ihe  scrinent  civique.  ” This  prince,’’  says  Du- 
muuriez,  **  was  not  only  scrupulous,  but  courageous, 
when  religion  was  concerned:”  he  laid  tlic  decree 
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upon  the  council-table,  and  declared  that  nobody 
should  ever  prevail  u]x>n  him  to  sanction  it.  Many 
good  arguments  were  made  use  of  by  Dumouriez 
to  convince  him  that  it  would  be  far  better  fur  all 
parties  to  sign  the  decree  than  to  put  his  veto  upon 
it;  and  Dumouriez  told  him  that,  far  from  saviug 
the  priests  by  his  veto,  he  would  expose  them  to 
the  danger  of  being  massacred,  and  the  French 
people  to  the  guilt  and  disgrace  of  being  their  mur- 
derers. Dumouriez  knew  the  character  and  the 
temper  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  nothing  could 
be  dearer  than  hie  prediction  of  the  atrocities  of 
September.  Still  Louis  said  he  could  not  autho- 
rise a decree  which  would  send  conscientious  men 
and  ministers  of  his  religion  to  perish  in  the  pes- 
tilential regions  of  French  Guiana.  Dumouriez, 
who  had  had  frequent  opportunities  to  marvel  at 
his  patience,  placidity,  and  seeming  impassivencss, 
says  that  this  was  the  only  day  on  which  he  ever 
saw  the  temper  of  ” this  pure  and  mild  monarch” 
a little  soured.  To  complete  the  king’s  chagrin, 
Roland  obstinately  persisted  in  reading  long 
letter  at  the  council  table  which  he  had  addressed 
some  two  or  three  days  before  to  his  majesty.  This 
precious  piece  of  political  pedantry  and  republican 
insolence  was  written,  not  by  citizen  Roland,  but 
by  the  citizeness  his  wife,  who  w'bs  in  the  habit  of 
drawing  up  nearly  all  his  plans  and  writing  nearly 
all  hia  papers,  and  who  magnanimously  declares 
in  her  Memoirs  that  for  her  husband  she  could 
even  have  condescended  to  write  homilies  and 
sermons!  Madame  Roland  not  only  wrote  the 
letter,  but  forced  her  husband  to  present  it  in  bia 
own  name,  after  Servan  and  Clavieres  had  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  after  Duranthou 
had  told  her  that  the  tone  of  her  letter  would 
provoke  the  king  to  upset  the  Gironde  ministry. 
This  Girondist  lecture  to  royalty,  like  nearly  all 
the  productions  of  that  school,  is  long  and  tedi- 
ously verbose  : it  has  been  printed  in  many  places, 
and  may  be  found  entire  in  the  book  of  M.  'lliiers, 
who  calls  it  ” that  famous  letter;”  but  the  sub- 
stance of  it  was  that,  through  various  iuiquitous 
means,  the  constitution  had  got  lamed,  and  could 
not  march  ; that  the  king  had  been  guilty  of  per- 
jury, &c. ; and  that  nothing  could  make  the  con- 
stitution go  except  the  rigorous  execution  of  the 
new  decree  against  the  priests,  and  the  immediate 
assembling  of  the  patriotic  camp  of  20,000  men. 
After  telling  the  king  that  it  was  vain  fur  him  to 
think  of  drawing  back  or  of  temporizing,  this 
amiable  republicaness,  who  soon  saw  blood  enough, 
and  whose  own  veins  soon  went  to  swell  the  red 
torrent,  said  in  this  letter  which  her  husband  read 
to  the  king’s  face  : — ” The  revolution  is  in  the 
minds  of  the  people ; it  must  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  blood,  and  be  cemented  by  blood,  if  wis- 
dom does  not  prevent  it  by  adopting  measures 
which  are  still  possible !”  ” Monsieur  Roland,’* 
said  Louis,  ” it  is  now  three  days  since  you  trans- 
mitted a c<^y  of  this  letter  to  me : it  was,  there- 
fore, useless  to  read  it  to  me  before  my  council, 
and,  besides,  you  told  me  it  was  to  jcmain  an 
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eternal  secret  between  you  and  me.”  The  king 
then  withdrew.  On  the  next  morning  he  sum- 
moned Dumouriez  to  his  closet  in  the  Tuileries. 
The  queen  was  with  him,  and  spoke  for  him,  as 
she  usually  did  when  anything  energetic  was  to  be 
said  or  done.  “ Do  you  think,”  said  she,  “ that 
the  king  ought  any  longer  to  endure  the  insolence 
and  threats  of  Iloland,  and  the  impostures  of, 
Servan  and  Clavieres  ?"  Dumouriez,  who  as  eagerly 
wished  to  be  rid  of  them  as  they  wished  to  be 
quit  of  him,  said  that  their  insolence  filled  him 
with  indignation,  and  was  not  to  be  borne;  that 
the  king  had  better  change  the  whole  adminis- 
tration at  once.  “ No,"  said  Louis,  “ I wish  that 
you,  Lacoste,  and  Duranthon  should  remain ; but 
ease  me  of  those  other  three  factious  and  insolent 
men,  for  my  patience  is  completely  exhausted !” 
Dumouriez  said  that,  though  the  thing  was  dan- 
gerous, he  would  attempt  it  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, the  chief  of  which  was  that  the  king 
should  instantly  sanction  the  two  decrees.  It 
appears  that  the  king  thought  most  about  the 
priests,  and  the  queen  most  about  the  federated 
camp.  Think,  Sir,”  said  she,  ” how  hard  it  is 
for  the  king  to  sanction  a decree  which  will  bring 
20,000  rogues  to  Paris,  perhaps  to  massacre  him  !” 
Dumouriez,  who  was  about  equally  quick  and 
dexterous  with  sword,  pen,  or  tongue,  reasoned  so 
well  that  the  queen’s  doubts  were  almost  removed, 
and  the  king  all  but  determined  to  sanction  this 
decree  upon  the  understanding  and  condition  that 
Dumouriez  would  take  the  war-office  into  hit  own 
hands,  and  appoint  proper  generals  to  take  the 
command  of  the  20,000  federates.  But  when 
they  came  to  discuss  the  priests’  decree,  though 
the  queen  seconded  him,  Dumouriez  found  be 
could  make  no  impression  on  the  king.  “ Sire," 
said  he,  “ if  you  do  not  sanction  this  decree,  you 
will  put  the  knife  to  the  throat  of  these  unhappy 
priests!’’  The  queen  said  that  Dumouriez  was 
tight.  Louis  was  dreadfully  agitated;  and,  as- 
sailed and  pressed  both  by  his  wife  and  hit  mi- 
nister, he  seemed  for  a moment  to  waver.  Another 
council  was  held  that  very  night,  at  which  Roland, 
Servan,  and  Clavieres  were  more  insolent  than 
ever ; they  roughly  pressed  the  king  either  to  give 
or  to  refuse  his  sanction,  threatening,  in  the  latter 
case,  to  resign  instantly.  Louis  very  soon  dissolved 
this  council,  but  he  did  it  with  temper  and  dignity. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  night  he  wrote  a note  to 
Dumouriez,  intreating  him  to  propose  three  new 
ministers.  This  adventurous  man,  whose  real 
eagerness  to  retain  power  ofttimes  made]  him 
overleap  himself,  hurried  the  next  morning  to  the 
palace,  and  proposed  that  Roland  should  be  re- 
placed as  minister  of  the  home  department  by 
Morgues,  a protestant  of  Montpelier ; that  Maulde, 
who  belonged  to  no  party,  should  be  made  mi- 
nister for  foreign  affairs;  and  that  the  finance 
department  should  be  iutrusted  to  Vergennes, 
nephew  to  the  former  minister  of  that  name. 
'Though  not  very  partial  to  protestants,  who  for 
the  moat  part  had  been  very  enthusiastic  revolu- 


tionists, Louis  agreed  to  accept  Morgues ; but  for 
the  office  of  foreign  affairs,  he  preferred  Naillac  to 
Maulde.  Dumouriez  himself  doubted  whether 
Vergennes  would  encounter  the  perils  of  office ; 
and,  when  the  king  sent  fur  that  gentleman,  he 
with  tears  in  bis  eyes  begged  to  be  excused.  Se- 
veral other  moderate  and  considerate  men,  who 
well  knew  that  the  dangers  were  greater,  and  the 
risks  more  terrible,  than  those  of  shipwreck,  war, 
or  pestilence,  declined  in  the  tame  manner,  with 
protestations  of  the  greatest  respect  and  attach- 
ment to  Louis.  As  a finance  minister  could  not 
be  found,  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  Morgues, 
the  minister  of  the  home  department,  should,  pro 
tempore,  take  charge  of  the  finances.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  Girondists  were  not  taken  by 
surprise : nothing  could  be  kept  secret  in  the 
palace;  and,  witTiin  six  hours  after  Roland  had 
read  his  wife’s  letter  to  the  king,  it  was  whispered 
all  over  Paris  that  Dumouriez  had  changed  sides, 
and  that  more  than  twenty  Feuillants  had  waited 
at  his  door  to  solicit  office  under  him.  On  the 
morning  of  the  13th  of  June,  Roland,  Clavieres, 
and  fiervan  received  their  official  dismission,  and 
with  a bittemesB  and  violence  of  feeling  which 
little  became  philosophers  of  such  high  pretension. 
Madame  was  of  opinion  that  that  “ rogue  and 
hypocrite  ” Duranthon  had  co-operated  with  Du- 
mouriez in  betraying  her  husband.  It  was  by  her 
advice  that  her  good  man,  who  never  did  anything 
without  her,  wrote  a letter  to  the  Assembly,  and 
basely  enclosed  in  it  tbc  letter  to  the  king  which 
be  had  solemnly  declared  should  never  be  known 
except  to  Louis  and  himself.  In  his  own  letter 
Roland  made  a pompous  display  about  the  pure 
patriotism  which  alone  could  have  induced  him 
ever  to  accept  office  in  such  stormy  times;  he 
declared  that  his  hope  of  success  had  been  founded 
on  the  belief  that  there  was  a CA)nformity  of  prin- 
ciples in  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet ; that  he 
had  done  everything  it  was  possible  to  do,  and  yet 
had  been  dismissed ; that  he  retired  with  an  ap- 
proving conscience,  and  tranquilly  leaning  upon  it 
for  support,  Ac.  ’This  was  nothing : it  was  the 
letter  which  his  wife  had  written  for  him  to  the 
king,  which  the  Assembly  heard  read  with  enthu- 
siastic applause,  and  which  they  forthwith  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  sent  to  the  eighty-three  depart- 
ments, that  contained  the  poison  and  the  dagger. 
The  menaces  and  sinister  prophecies  it  contained 
insured  in  a manner  their  own  fulfilment ; and 
his  telling  the  king  all  that  he  had  to  fear  from 
the  people  was,  indeed,  suggesting  to  the  people 
all  that  they  had  to  do  against  the  king.*  Servan 
and  Clavieres  informed  the  Assembly,  at  the  same 
time  as  Roland,  that  they  had  been  abruptly  dis- 
missed only  on  account  of  tbeir  patriotism.  The 
Assembly  decreed  that  they  all  three  carried  with 
them  the  regrets  of  the  nation.  While  this  was 
doing,  Dumouriez,  as  the  war-minister,  entered 
the  House,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  boldly 
presented  himself  at  the  bar  amidst  the  murmurs 
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and  hootings  of  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins.  He 
read  a dispatch  from  Lafayette,  dated  from  his 
intrenched  camp  at  Mauljcugc,  and  giving  an 
account  of  some  skirmishes  of  the  pettiest  descrip- 
tion, in  which  he  claimed  the  advantage.  After 
reading  this  despatch,  Dumouriez  read  a long 
memorial,  which  nc  had  hastily  drawn  up,  on  the 
state  of  the  war  department,  and  on  the  best  mode 
of  conducting  hostilities.  Tn  this  paper  he  spared 
neither  the  ei-war-minister  Servan  nor  the  As- 
sembly itself;  and  he  resolutely  set  himself  against 
any  sudden  arming  of  the  popular  masses,  which 
he  thought  might  bring  anarchy  tipon  France, 
without  securing  her  victory  on  the  frontiers.  He 
told  them  that  the  levies  of  troops  which  had 
already  been  ordered  were  enormous  in  number, 
and  that  no  sufficient  care  had  been  taken  to  pro- 
vide them  with  proper  arms  and  equipments  and  a 
sure  andVegular  pay.  lie  reproached  the  Assem- 
bly for  having,  in  the  course  of  a single  fortnight, 
voted  the  levy  of  240,000  men,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  execute 
their  decree.  He  terminated  his  memorial,  as  he 
had  begun  it,  with  sharp  strictures  on  the‘  pre- 
vailing factions,  which  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
any  ministry  to  act  with  efiect  and  consistency ; and 
bold  and  hitter  were  the  remarks  he  made  upon 
the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  mutiny  which 
existed  not  merely  in  the  army,  but  everywhere 
else,  and  which  was  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the 
soldiers  as  of  their  superiors,  and  of  the  Assembly 
itself.  AV^e  need  not  say  that  he  was  frequently 
interrupted — the  marvel  is  how  he  should  ever 
have  been  able  to  read  all  that  long  lecture  to  such 
impatient,  peppery  men,  who  hail  the  gixls  and 
the  thunders  of  the  galleries  on  their  side.  At 
one  point  orator  Guadet  criecl  out,  “ Only  hear 
him ! he  is  giving  u-f  lessons!**  “ And  why  not  ?** 
said  Dumouriez,  with  perfect  coolness.  As  soon 
us  he  had  finished  reading  it,  he  folded  up  his 
paper  as  if  to  he  gone.  “ He  is  running  away 
with  it,”  cried  several  voices.  “ No,  he  is  not,’* 
said  the  cool  little  man,  laying  the  paper  upon  the 
table,  and  putting  his  signature  to  it  in  perfect 
composure.  He  then  made  his  bow,  and  traversed 
the  ilall  with  the  same  calm  air  with  which  he 
would  have  jicrformed  any  manoeuvre  in  the  field. 
A number  of  deputies  cried  out  to  him,  “ You 
will  be  sent  to  Orleans.’*  “ So  much  the  better,” 
responded  Dumouriez,  who  was  as  witty  as  he  was 
brave;  “ I shall  take  the  mineral  baths  there,  and 
the  milk  diet,  of  which  I stand  in  need,  and  I 
shall  rest  myself!”  Any  trepidation  or  hesitation, 
almost  any  other  line  of  conduct  than  that  which 
he  followed,  and  the  adroit,  spirited  little  man  i 
must  assuredly  have  been  sent  to  that  terrible  I 
state  prison,  to  which  commitments  were  quite  as 
arbitrary  as  ever  commitments  to  the  Bastille  had 
been.  In  the  course  of  the  preceding  evening  the 
Girondists  and  Jacobins  had  repeatedly  menaced 
him  in  the  Assembly  with  that  High  National 
Court,  whose  business  was  all  to  be  done  before- 
hand by  the  sanguinary  Septembrizers.  It  is  im- 
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possible  to  convey  in  a few  words  and  extracts  an 
adequate  notion  of  the  fury  and  spite  of  the  gentle, 
philosophical,  pcrfcctibilian  Gironde.  On  first 
accepting  office  Dumouriez  had  insisted  that  a 
sum  of  money,  which  sounds  very  large  in  French 
— six  millions  of  livres — should  be  placed  at  his 
disjiosal  for  secret  services,  and  for  other  things 
‘ for  which  no  provision  had  been  made.  He  as- 
serts that  this  ofifair  had  been  regularly  and  mi- 
nutely debated  in  presence  of  all  the  Girondists, 
who  concurred  in  it — only  attempting  to  play  him 
a trick  which  might  have  left  him  at  their  mercy, 
if  he  had  not  discovered  it  in  time;  and  Madame 
Roland  herself  admits  that  the  Gironde  ministers 
had  agreed  that  the  money  should  be  placed  at 
Dumouriez’s  disposal.  Dumouriez  adds  that  he 
had  offended  the  Girondists  by  depositing  the  six 
millions  in  the  hands  of  M.  Amelot,  tlie  keeper  of 
the  national  treasury,  instead  of  placing  it  tn  the 
bank  of  Bidermann,  ns  Petion  and  Clavieres  warmly 
recommended  him  to  do.  Bidermann,  he  says,  was 
a zealous  revolutionist,  and  actually  in  parlrwrship 
with  his  compatriot  finance  minister  Claviercs. 
They  now  accused  him  of  lavishing  this  money 
on  his  creatures,  his  mistress,  and  his  personal 
extravagancies.  Dumouriez  smartly  replied  that 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  money  was  still  un- 
touched ; and  that  what  had  been  spent  had  been 
chiefly  paid  to  the  virtuous  Roland,  who  published, 
or  caused  to  be  written  in  his  own  house,  several 
republican  newspapers,  whose  main  drift  had  all 
along  been  to  cry  down  the  king,  Dumouriez 
himself,  Lacostc,  and  Duranthon.  Brissot,  who 
was  even  more  considerable  as  a journalist  than  as 
a deputy  of  the  Assembly,  and  who  fancied  he 
could  journalize  Dumouriez  to  death,  or  to  the 
prison  of  Orleans,  which  signified  the  same  thing, 
kept  up  the  attack  in  his  * Patriote  Fran<^ais,*  and, 
not  satisfied  with  exposing  the  personal  iniinorality 
of  Dumouriez,  who,  like  so  many  other  married 
men,  lived  with  another  man’s  wife,  he  brought 
forward  his  mistress,  Madame  Bcuuvert,  who  was 
sister  to  the  ex-count  Rivarol,  a man  of  letters, 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  had  asso- 
ciated himself  with  Peltier,  the  noted  royalist 
journalist,  and  who,  like  all  that  class  of  w riters, 
was  8up{K>scd  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  court.  “ This 
Madame  Beauvert,”  says  the  Roland,  “ sister  of 
Rivarol,  who  enjoyed  so  had  a reputation,  was 
constantly  surrounded  by  the  creatures  of  the 
aristocracy.”  Rivarol,  who  was  a man  of  wit, 
and  who  must  have  known  how  Brissot  and  other 
journalists  had  been  paid  in  the  happy  days  of  the 
Gironde  ministry,  made  no  secret  of  his  connexion 
with  the  aristocracy,  though  afterwards  he  was 
accustomed  to  change  the  point  of  a fine  phrase 
of  Mirabeau,  and  to  say  that,  though  he  had  xoirl 
himself  to  the  court,  he  had  never  been  paid*  As 
for  the  reputation  of  his  sister,  Rivarol  w*aa  not 
that  rare  Frenchman  who  would  have  felt  any 
concern  about  it.  Dumouriez,  however,  was  sen- 

* Mirabetu'e  mot  mm*,  that  a man  likt  him  might  b«  pat/lt  bat  cot 
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sibly  piqued;  and  when  Brisaot  proceeded  to  de- 
clare in  print  that  Madame  de  Beauvert  had  had 
a large  part  of  the  secret-service  money,  Duroou- 
riez  placarded  the  streets  of  Paris  with  a printed 
afficne,  in  which  he  clearly  gave  the  people  to 
understand  that  Brissot  and  his  friends  were  only 
complaining  because  they  had  not  been  able  to 
devour  the  whole  of  that  secret  fund ; and  in 
which,  moreover,  he  intimated  that  in  a very  short 
time  he  would  publish  a list  of  the  dividends,  with 
the  proper  names  of  those  who  had  received  the 
money.  Brissot,  who  could  scarcely  have  been  so 
absurd  as  to  take  any  of  this  secret-service  money 
in  his  own  name,  defied  Dumouricz  to  produce 
any  proof  against  him.  There  the  matter  re- 
mained. **  It  is  quite  clear,**  said  an  ultra-Jacohin 
journalist,  “ that  each  party  dreads  the  disclosures 
that  might  be  made  by  the  other.”  • The  members 

* Tilt*  <Uy  KOer  Dumonri«t'»  tUU  to  the  AMembly  there  » 
tefriAc  frac&4  th<>re.  Jouneau.a  mecnlxrr  of  the  r&ta  droit  and  an 
et-lieiitimant  nf  i;eo<lamierle.  bail  rqieatedly  quarrcilnl  in  the 
A*enil>ly  and  in  conmittcee  with  Graa^eueutw.aGiroadttt  member, 
Abd  lately  a lawyer  in  Ronleaux.  Tlie  Preoeh  wore  the  moat  duel* 
ftxhtinf  people  in  Kurope;  but  elnce  the  revolution  tho  pracibc 
aeeOMd  almwt  to  have  ^ne  out,  in  part,  probably,  beeauae  on  on« 
oeradon,  whoa  a royallit  clepuly  went  otit  «iUt  a rvvnluiloaary  one 
and  wounde<i  h»  laau,  tite  iSirU  nob  broke  open  his  house,  and  de- 
atrojred  everythinic  in  it,  and  would  have  destroyed  him  if  they  had 
been  able  to  eaudt  him  at  the  momriit.  The  coarse,  binl  wor^is 
whkh  the  deputiHi  one  another,  and  the  Imputatiaaa  of  liar  axtd 
actmodrel  which  so  many  of  them  l«ore  day  after  day  without  any 
appeal  to  arms,  must  oxHte  soido  surprise.  Jounenu,  who  had  been 
bespattered  by  Uran^rencuve,  invited  Ilia  to  a meetini  in  the  Bob  d« 
ItnuloKne,  and,  that  the  »rms  might  Iw  mote  equal,  he  proposcii  to 
the  Uin'cr  that  they  should  fight  with  pistols,  weapons  rarely  used 
at  thu  time  In  France.  GraogcDeuve  salu  he  would  rather  meet  him 
in  the  Assembir,  which  was  the  proper  place  for  orators  to  fight  in. 
Jouoeau  called  him  a coward,  upon  which  Grangeneuvs  called  him  a 
rrMfser  name.  The  ex  offlcrr  of  gcndjirmerie  thereupon  gave  the 
el-advocate  a slap  on  the  fkce  in  the  French  manner.  Grangeoeuie 
(the  scene  of  this  conflict  was  on  the  terrace  of  Uie  PeuillauU  out- 
side the  TuUerics)  plrkeil  up  a big  stone,  threw  it  at  the  head  of 
Jouneau,  but  mIssM  him.  Jouneau  then  fell  upon  him  with  his 
cane,  and  was  caning  him  and  kicking  him  souncUy,  wturn  a crowd 
of  patriots.  hea<led  by  ex-raarquis  St.  llimige  and  le  beau  Baibaroux, 
fell  upon  him,  and  were  almost  killing  him  when  Cklvet,  the  eonsti* 
tutionalist,  and  some  of  Um  respeclaliilities  of  the  national  guard, 
rushed  t<>  his  rescue.  This  decent  scene,  euarti^l  almost  at  the  tlnor 
uf  the  AaKmbly,  took  place  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  w>  that  some 
slight  coutradictioiis  were  to  be  cxpecial  in  the  re^mofthe  eye* 
wHtsrssea.  But  the  spirit  of  party  made  a greater  darkneas  and  con* 
fusion  than  could  have  proceeded  merely  frua  the  uncertaia  twilight. 
Orator  (juadet.  on  the  moruing  of  ths  15th  of  June,  informed  the 
Assembly  that  Jouneau  had  attempted  to  asusaioate  Orangeoeuve. 
JaouldDs  and  Girondists  uniting,  the  Assembly  appointed  a deputation 
to  wait  upon  Grangeneuve.  and  lake  bis  depmttion  at  his  own  >}c«l* 
aide.  GnngeoeuTe  mode  out  a good  ease  fur  himarlf,  and  uamed,  as 
honourable  witnoaset  that  cuuTd  verify  his  depoeitioo,  St.  Hunigi*. 
Itarbaroux,  two  otlier  hot  Jacobins,  and  a Madame  I>ai;'rvmont,  wife 
<jf  the  nphulaterer  to  the  Assembly.  The  deputies  immediately  called 
in  thc<ie  wUnes'^s.  St.  Hunige.  who  had  the  voice  of  a bull  and 
almost  the  strength  of  that  quadruped,  said  be  was  sitting  ouietly  |u 
B eofiTee-boase  bard  by,  '*  with  several  good  patriota  like  himself.’* 
when  he  heard  some  one  erving  nut  murder;  that  thereupon  he  ^w 
to  the  spot,  and  found  that  tt  sras  M-  Gratigeueuve,  to  whom  M.  Jou* 
nrau  had  just  been  giving  a hundred  kicks  anti  a hundred  blows  with 
a cane ; and  that  Joiiueau  had.  in  his  prrscaoe.  given  a hundred  more 
Idows  with  his  cane  to  M.  Grangeoeuve.  Barbaroux,  the  upbol- 
Rterer's  wife,  and  the  two  utlier  witnesses,  ilenosrd  that  they  had  B»eii 
Jouneau  cruelly  best  Oraagrnetive,  Itc. ; and  that  they  had  carried 
Grangeoeuve  in  their  arms  to  hU  lodigiug,  where  he  Uy  senseleM 
fur  ttoe-quarters  uf  an  hour.  But  Jouneau’s  friends  of  the 
droit  huiated  that  witnemes  ought  also  tn  he  heard  on  hU  side ; and 
thew  witnesses,  consisting  euiirety  of  members  of  the  Asaembly, 
deposed  that  Grangeneuve  bad  repeatedly  used  most  gross  and  pro- 
voking Wngaage  in  the  cnmmKtee;  that  they  had  heard  him  call 
Jouneau  a j, ,,  f....,aad  seen  him  provoke  that  honourable memlier 
by  mevaciog  attltode*  and  gestures.  As  for  tlie  tctual  fight  on  Uie 
terrace,  M.  vtHronel  deekn^  that  he  hod  seen  U.  Jouneau  knocked 
duem  aipUnst  a tmUng,  and  Messrs.  Ihirbaroux  and  Su  lluruge  with 
their  fists  on  his  fitst  maltreating  him  cruelly.  M.  Sage  saiil  that  he 
had  seen  St*  Hazuci  ••Ming  Jouneau  by  behind,  par  derrt«r«.  while 
M.  Grangcoeuw  beU  hiai  by  uae  of  his  legs.  Calvet  said  that  he 
had  releaeed  Jouaeaa  from  the  grip  of  Ht.  lluruge,  wlio  had  his 
band  at  bis  throat,  and  vbo  loaded  him  (Calvetj  with  terrible  abuse, 
beesuee  he  would  Bat  allow  him  to  strangle  Jouneau.  M.  Catee 
deposed  that,  seeing  St  linruge fighting  or  stronling  with  M.  Calvet. 
who  wu  etriving  lo  eeporate  (snwgoaenvo  and  Jounean,  be  mid  to 


of  the  military  committee  accused  Dumouriez  of 
publishing  a severe  satire  on  his  predecessor  Servan 
and  themselves,  because  he  had  denounced  in  his 
memorial  various  abuses  and  malpractices,  and 
had  exposed  the  deplorable  state  of  the  French 
fortresses,  which  they  hod  always  descrilied  to  the 
Assembly  as  being  in  admirable  condition;  and 
they  also  accused  him  of  culpable  imprudence, 
and  almost  of  treason,  for  discovering  the  weak- 
ness of  the  armies  and  garrisons  at  a time  when 
invasion  was  daily  expected.  He  excused  himself 
by  stating  that  the  greatest  danger  lay  in  lulling 
the  nation  into  a false  security ; that  the  enemies 
of  France  were  already  as  well  acquainted  with 
their  weakness  as  they  could  be  themselves,  and 
that  the  proof  they  were  not  in  a condition  lo 
profit  by  It  was  the  fact  itself  that  they  had  not 
yet  done  so— that  they  had  not  yet  touched  the 
frontier,  though  invited  thither  by  the  shameful 
and  cowardly  manner  in  which  the  disorganised 
Frcncli  troops  had  begun  the  war.  He  said  that 
there  was  yet  time  to  repair  the  evil  by  a wise  and 
methodical  application  of  the  resources  of  France; 
and  it  cun  hardly  be  denied  by  his  worst  enemies 
that,  during  the  three  or  four  days  he  managed 
the  war  department,  he  adopted  several  admirable 
measures  for  making  the  most  of  the  time  which 
the  ill -organised,  wavering  coalition  of  kings  al- 
lowed the  revolutionists.  In  the  course  of  these 
three  or  four  days  be  wrote,  dictated,  or  signed 
upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  official  papers;  he 
laid  down  good  rules  for  reviving  discipline;  he 
marched  all  regiments  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  to  the  frontiers  ; and  be  exhorted  Luckner, 
who  bad  joined  Rochambeau*s  command  to  his 
own,  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  all  Belgium 
with  the  utmost  vigour.  And  all  this  time  Du- 
mouriez was  in  the  greatest  state  of  uneasiness 
and  uncertainty.  When  he  returned  triumphantly 
from  the  Assembly  to  the  Tuilcrics,  the  king  ap- 
plauded his  boldness,  and  told  him  that  it  had 
completely  disconcerted  the  Gironde  faction;  but 
wlien^he  asked  the  king  to  sanction  the  two  sus- 

hlm  tliat  tills  was  a combat  vhicJi  iliJ  not  cuocern  him,  a dupuio 
bvtwcea  two  mrmbm  of  tbc  Aucmlily,  which  one  uf  tliclr  collraKurs 
was  podeavouriof  to  tcrmlnato;  aail  lliat  St.  Ilunii;«,  instead  of 
licvdiDit  him,  exated  tho  people  to  an  iosarrecUcm  by  aboutinK  out 
that  they  wore  beifiDaini:  to  murder  the  patriot  deputies.  TIm>  <<t* 
romiitta.  however,  bcitq;  barked  by  the  Jacobins,  deciaral  that  the 
testimony  of  mad  St.  lluruKc,  beau  Barliaroux.  and  tlie  upholslerer’i 
wife  was  entitled  tn  more  crvHlK  than  that  of  the  cM  droit  deputies ; 
and  Ouadet.  thundering  rrum  the  tribune,  called  for  signal  vengeance 
on  Jouneau,  wbo  meant  noihiug  less  than  to  tnunler  the  {uitriot 
Onogeoeave.  The  Gironde  demanded  nothing  less  than  a decree  of 
accusation  for  a capital  crime.  Tlie  cute  droit  amt  other  memiicrs, 
not  quite  to  eager  for  blooil,  said  that  at  most  Jouniwu  had  been 
guilty  of  an  amault,  which  might  tery  well  be  punished  by  the  cur- 
rectional  police.  A tremendous  uproar  ensued,  the  galWriee  slioutuig 
with  tlie  humane  Girondists  that  Jouneau  had  intended  to  murder 
Grangeoeuve,  and  ought  to  be  capitally  aecui^,  and  tried  by  the 
Aasemblv  as  guilty  uf  a national  crime.  TUe  president  rang  hit 
haod-licll,  requesttvi  the  galleries  to  be  silent,  and  luit  on  his  liat 
twice.  At  last,  however,  it  was  voted  that  Jouneau  should  be  com* 
mitifd  hi  the  Ahhaye  for  three  days,  without  prejudioo  tn  any  ariim 
at  law  which  Orangeneave  midit  choose  to  bnng  sgaiasl  him  before 
the  ordinary  tribuo^.— J/isi.  PnrUmfmt. 

(iraageneuve,  who  apparently  was  not  so  much  hurt  In  the  sniffle 
as  Jouneau.  was  exeeMlogly  anxious  to  throw  upon  hU  political 
opliooeots  the  horrible  aUitm  of  an  asaassinatioa.  If  we  are  tu 
believe  Madame  Rolaud— which  we  ruufess  we  do  not,  either  in  this 
or  la  Mveral  other  penmilars— Grangeoeuve  hraiely  sought  dmtb, 
and  aflerwanU  arranged  to  get  hinuelf  assoaaiiuted  in  downright 
earnest,  in  order  to  throw  the  blame  uo  the  court,  and  so  hastea  tlie 
repuhlkaa  Avatar.  Ws  ahaU  have  to  return  to  this  strange  story. 
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pended  decrees  about  tlie  federate  camp  and  the 
priests,  Louis  declared,  that,  though  ready  to  agree 
to  the  camp,  he  was  now  fully  determined  to  put 
his  veto  u|X)n  the  other  decree.  Dumouriez  said 
that  this  would  ruin  the  king  and  everything,  and 
that  in  agreeing  to  take  office  he  had  understood 
the  king  would  sanction  both  decrees.  Louis  was 
immovable:  he  even  said  that  Dumouriez,  or  one 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  new  ministry,  must  coun- 
tersign a letter  to  the  president,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced his  resolution,  and  that  they  must  go  to 
the  Assembly  in  a body.  “Never,”  says  Dumou- 
riez, “ did  Louis  speak  in  so  imperative  a tone 
before.”  On  the  next  morning  all  the  new  minis- 
ters sent  in  a request  to  be  permitted  to  resign. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Jacobins  and  the  Girondists, 
and  mayor  Petion,  were  agitating  the  people  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine — the  mayor  and  the 
Girondists,  at  least,  expecting  that  a well-timed 
dmeute  would  force  the  king  to  recall  the  virtuous 
Roland  and  his  colleagues.  Dumouriez  announced 
this  coming  storm  to  Louis,  who  seems  to  have 
been  induced  to  suspect  that  the  reports  about  the 
dreadful  faubourg  were  not  quite  correct,  and  that 
it  was  Dumouriez  who  wished  to  terrify  him  for 
his  own  ends  and  purposes.  He  declares  that  he 
no  longer  recognised  a single  trace  of  the  mild 
and  confiding  character  of  I»uis  XVI.,  who  said 
to  him,  “ Do  not  think,  sir,  that  I am  to  be  terri- 
fied by  menaces.:  my  resolution  is  fixed.”  On  the 
17th  of  June  the  king  accepted  the  resignations  of 
Dumouriez  and  the  friends  he  had  brought  into 
the  cabinet,  retaining  by  force  of  entreaties,  or  by 
their  desperate  love  of  place,  Duranthon  and  Lacoste. 
To  fill  up  the  vacated  posts,  Louis  had  once  more 
recourse  to  the  Feuillants;  and  he  chose  from 
among  that  party  Lagard,  Chambonas,  and  Terrier 
de  Mont-Ciel — men  who  had  scarcely  any  other 
recommendation  except  that  of  being  personal 
friends  of  Lafayette  and  partakers  of  his  views  in 
politics.  Dumouriez  insinuates  that  the  intrigues 
of  Lafayette  and  his  party  had  not  been  idle  during 
these  rapid  ministerial  changes ; and  there  seems 
al)undant  proof  to  show  that  there  was  a perfect 
understanding  and  active  correspondence  between 
the  general  in  his  fortified  camp  at  Maubeuge  and 
his  party  in  Paris ; and,  as  for  proofs  of  Lafayette’s 
hatred  and  jealousy  of  Dumouriez,  they  meet  us  in 
all  directions.  On  the  18th  of  June,  the  very  next 
day  after  the  formation  of  the  new  Feuillant  minis- 
try, who  came  into  office  just  in  time  to  witness 
the  horrible  insults  offered  to  the  king  in  his  own 
apartments,  a letter  was  presented  and  read  in  the 
Assembly  Rom  Lafayette,  who,  from  his  fortified 
camp,  threatened  the  Jacobins  and  all  other  fac- 
tions; and  called  upon  the  Assembly,  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  that  of  his  army,  and  of  all  the  true 
friends  of  liberty,  to  respect  the  constitution  and 
the  written  law.  He  told  them  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  bearing  any  longer  the  tyranny  of 
clubs  and  mobs,  that  had  scarcely  left  the  shaidow 
of  liberty  at  Paris  or  in  any  other  part  of  France — 
an  indisputable  fact,  and  the  inevitable  result  of 
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the  monstrous  follies  and  iml)cciliiics  of  Lafayette 
himself,  and  of  those  who  had  t>egun  revolution- 
making with  him.  Terrible  was  the  tempest  which 
this  letter  excited.  The  writer  of  it  was  called  a 
Cromwell,  and  Dr.  Guillotin’s  invention  was  in- 
voked for  his  behoof.  Vergniaud  mounted  the 
tribune  to  demonstrate,  logically  and  rhetorically, 
that  no  general  in  the  command  of  an  army  could 
possibly  be  permitted  to  address  the  legislative  body 
in  such  a style ; that  counsel  and  advice  from  sucti 
a quarter  must  be  regarded  as  dictation  and  menace. 
Guadet,  that  other  great  Girondist  (for  the  Gironde 
was  quite  as  furious  as  the  ultra-Jacobin  section), 
declared  that  the  letter  could  hardly  have  been 
written  by  Lafayette,  as  it  spoke  of  the  dismissal  of 
Dumouriez,  which  could  not  have  been  known  on 
the  frontiers  at  the  time  the  letter  was  dated ; that 
it  must  be  supposed  that  l.^fayette  had  left  his 
signature  in  Paris  on  a blank  sheet,  and  that  the 
paper  must  have  been  filled  up  and  presented  by  a 
faction ; that,  when  Cromwell  had  dared  to  hold 
such  language  in  England  . . . .”  He  was  inter- 
rupted by  several  voices  crying  out,  “ Sir,  this  is 
abominable.”  From  the  other  side  of  the  House 
he  was  applauded ; and  another  scene  of  riot  took 
place.  The  president,  after  some  vain  efforts  to  he 
heard,  said,  “ I call  the  National  Assembly  to 
order.”  Lc  Josne  called  the  president  to  order  for 
daring  to  call  the  Assembly  to  order,  and  was 
back^  by  all  the  .lacobin  deputies  and  the  entire 
forces  of  the  galferies.  The  president  threatened 
to  leave  the  chair  and  the  hall.  He  was  ])acified 
by  the  order  of  the  day  being  carried  against  a 
regular  motion  for  calling  him  to  order,  and  then 
the  tumult  subsided.  A Jacobin  begged  Guadet 
to  get  on  with  his  discourse,  reminding  him  that 
he  had  stopped  short  at  Cromwell.  “ 1 was  going 
to  say,”  resumed  the  Girondist  orator,  “ that,  when 
Cromwell  held  language  like  this  letter,  liberty 
was  lost  in  England ; and  I cannot  persuade  my- 
self that  the  emulator  of  Washington  is  wishing  to 
imitate  the  conduct  of  this  protector!  [I^oiid  ap- 
plauses.] If  such  be  the  power  of  the  party  that 
aim  at  killing  liberty  in  France,  that  Lafayette 
might  believe  himself  empowered  to  write  this 
letter,  which  I am  fur  from  thinking  he  has  done, 
then  I say  the  Assembly  ought  to  bestow  the  must 
solemn  consideration  on  this  step.  I demand, 
therefore,  that  the  letter  be  submitted  to  our  new 
committee  of  twelve,  in  order  that  the  Assembly 
may  avenge  M.  Lafayette  on  the  coward  that  has 
covered  himself  with  his  name ; and  in  order  that 
the  Assembly  may  prove  to  the  French  people,  by 
a novel  and  terrible  example,  that  they  have  not 
taken  a vain  oath  in  swearing  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitution  For  we  have  no  longer  a consti- 

tution, if  a general  at  the  head  of  an  army  con 
dictate  laws  to  us!”  Daverhoult  begged  to  say 
that  the  letter  did  not  speak  of  the  actual  dismis- 
sion of  Dumouriez,  but  only  mentioned  it  as  some- 
thing that  must  happen.  Dumas  attested  that  the 
signature  at  the  foot  of  the  letter  was  certainly 
Lafayette's.  The  House  decided  unanimously  that 
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the  letter  should  be  sent  to  the  committee  of  twelve. 
Even  the  Feuillants  were  now  convinced  that  a 
capital  mistake  had  been  committed  in  sending 
such  u letter  to  the  Assembly  at  such  a time.  It 
hastened  on  those  terrible  explosions  which  had 
been  for  some  time  preparing.  Robespierre  was 
in  ecstasies  at  Lafayette’s  faux  pas ; and,  instantly 
taking  up  the  pen,  he  addressed  a terrible  letter  to 
the  general,  and  published  it  in  his  own  journal. 
He  called  Jjafayette  traitor,  tyrant,  and  dictator; 
telling  him  that  he  had  been  more  successful  in 
making  war  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and 
upon  a plain  honest  citizen  like  Robespierre,  than 
in  fighting  the  enemies  of  the  French.  He  accused 
him  of  all  manner  of  mean  and  dastardly  intrigues ; 
and,  after  relating  his  whole  public  history  in  his 
own  way,  which  was  the  way  best  suited  to  exas- 
perate the  people,  he  concluded  his  very  long  epistle 
by  declaring  that  the  Assembly  must  either  destroy 
I.iafayette  or  be  destroyed  by  him.  Brissot,  in  his 
journal,  preached  very  nearly  to  the  same  text; 
and  Condorcet  excused  I^ifayettc.  of  treachery  and 
of  enmity  to  liberty  by  accusing  him  of  imbecility 
and  a passive  submission  to  the  intriguers  and 
traitors  into  whose  hands  be  had  thrown  himself. 
But,  if  l^afayettc’s  blunder  hurried  on  what  was 
coming,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  would  have  come 
a little  sooner  or  later  if  his  letter  had  never  been 
written.  The  publication  of  Roland’s  letter  to  the 
king,  which,  as  Dumouriez  says,  actually  pointed 
daggers  at  the  breast  of  that  unhappy  prince, 
would  have  produced  some  terrible  dmeute  without 
any  other  agency,  public  or  secret.  But  there  were 
secret  and  most  powerful  agencies  that  had  been 
most  actively  employed  ever  since  the  moment 
that  Louis  turned  out  the  Girondist  ministers; 
and  nothing  was  more  true  than  the  intelligence 
Dumouriez  gave  the  king,  that  the  Girondists, 
united  with  the  Jacobins,  and  aided  by  mayor 
Petion  and  the  municipality,  were  agitating  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Pdtion — Virtue  Pdtion,  as 
he  was  now  styled  by  the  sansculottes,  who  in 
little  more  than  a year  drove  him  away  to  perish 
by  famine  or  by  poison,  and  to  be  devoured  by 
wolves — had  all  the  necessary  knowledge  of  per^ 
sons  and  places.  He  called  upon  the  brewer 
Santerre,  the  butcher  Legendre,  the  ex-capuchin 
Chabot,  the  ex-marquis  St.  Hunige,  and  other 
men  of  that  stamp : he  held  several  meetings  with 
them,  and  urged  them  to  make  a demonstration 
with  their  Parisian  pikes,  which  by  this  time  were 
counted  at  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand.*  Petion 
even  made  up  matters  for  the  nonce  with  Robes- 
pierre, whose  esteem  he  had  lost  by  identifying 
bimself  with  the  Gironde  party  ; and  the  immense 
popular  influence  of  the  Incorruptible  was  added 
to  that  of  the  mayor  of  Paris.  On  the  16lh  of 
June,  two  tIm/s  iK’furr  Lafayette's  tetter  reached 
till-  Assemhty,  the  citizens  of  the  Faubourgs  St. 
Antoine  and  St.  Marcel  made  a formal  demand 

• Hoslvfcr,  Climniviqv  CieirjiMrittt  Jonn.  In  thifl  eorlout  hook, 
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to  the  council-general  of  the  commune  for  per- 
mission to  meet  in  arms  on  the  20th,  to  draw 
up  and  present  a petition  to  the  Assembly,  and 
a petition  to  the  king,  to  plant  a Mai,  or  May- 
pole,  or  Tree  of  Liberty,  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Feuillants,  and  otherwise  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Jeu  dc  Paume.  The  commune  com- 
municated this  demand  not  to  the  Assembly, 
but  to  the  mnyor ; and  the  mayor  did  not  com- 
municate it  to  anybody  till  the  18th.  It  was  then 
made  known  to  the  departmental  directory,  who 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  prohibit  any  such  armed 
meeting,  and  to  enjoin  the  commandant  of  the 
national  guards  and  mayor  Potion  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  it.  On  the  19th  the  decisions  of 
the  departmental  directory  were  re|iorted  to  the 
Assembly,  where  many  men  not  in  the  secret  heard, 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  storm  that  had  been  fully 
prepared  ever  since  the  16th.  But  it  was  not  only 
in  the  faubourgs  and  in  the  sections  of  Paris  that 
Petion  and  the  Girondists  had  been  busy : they 
had  concerted  measures  with  Barbaroux,  who  had 
repeatedly  promised  the  Jacobin  Club  to  bring  up 
patriots  and  true  republicans  from  Marseilles  and 
all  the  south ; and,  before  the  report  of  the  depart- 
ment was  presented,  a numerous  deputation  of 
Marseilles  citizens,  with  beau  Barbaroux  at  their 
head,  were  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly. 
Barbaroux,  who  did  nothing  without  consulting 
Madame  Roland,  was  of  course  the  orator  of  the 
deputation ; and  terrible  and  sanguinary  was  the 
speech  he  delivered.  “ French  liberty,”  said  he, 
“ is  in  danger ! The  free  men  of  the  south  are 
ready  to  march  for  its  defence.  The  day  of  the 
wrath  of  the  people  it  at  length  arrived.  This 
people,  whom  the  traitors  have  always  tried  to 
slaughter  or  enchain,  is  tired  of  parrying  blows : 
it  will  now  give  blows  of  its  own,  and  annihilate 
the  conspirators ! Legislators ! the  popular  force 
constitutes  your  strength.  Employ  it  then,  and 
■give  no  quarter  to  your  enemies,  as  you  have  none 
to  expect  from  them ! The  French  people  demand 
from  yon  a decree  authorising  them  to  march  with 
all  their  imposing  forces.  Only  give  the  order, 
and  they  will  march  to  the  capital  and  to  the 
frontiers.  The  people  are  absolutely  determined 
to  finish  this  revolution !”  Long  and  loud  were 
the  applauses  which  hailed  Barbaroux.  A great 
many  voices  demanded  in  a breath  that  his  dis- 
course should  be  printed,  and  sent  to  the  eighty- 
three  departments ; and,  after  a fruitless  struggle 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  terrified  at  the  certain 
eflicct  of  thia  resolution,  it  was  sgreed  to  by  the 
Assembly.  A deputation  from  the  Jacobin  Club 
of  Aix  presented  some  patriotic  gifts ; and  then, 
late  in  the  evening  of  the  19th,  die  letter  of  the 
departmental  directory  was  presented.  The  lead- 
ing Girondists  joined  the  Jacobins  in  insisting  that 
this  letter  ought  not  to  be  read,  and  in  calling  for 
the  order  of  the  day.  Becquey,  who  understood 
what  this  meant,  said  that  to-morrow  was  going  to 
be  a stormy  day,  and  that  surely  the  Assembly 
ought  to  re^  the  letter,  and  take  measures  of  pie- 
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oiution.  Vergniaud,  beginning  with  a lie,  said  he 
did  not  know  that  there  was  to  be  a storm  to- 
morrow’; and  that  it  would  be  very  unconstitu- 
tional for  the  As5enii)ly  to  occupy  itself  about  mere 
measures  of  police.  In  order,  however,  to  stop  a 
discussion  which  might  possibly  have  led  to  the 
disclosure  of  startling  facts,  the  Girondists  and 
Jacobins  withdrew  their  opposition,  and  the  letter 
was  read;  but  then,  instead  of  deliberating  upon 
it,  or  of  taking  any  measures  to  avert  the  tempest 
which  was  to  burst  within  a very  few  hours,  the 
Assembly  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  Surely  this 
conduct  justified  Chal>ot  in  saying  to  the  mobs  of  the 
faubourgs,  “ The  National  .^V8sembly  expects  you  to- 
morrow morning,  and  with  open  arms.*’  That  night 
a grand  concitiabulum  was  held  in  the  Faul)ourg 
St.  Antoine,  at  brewer  Santerre’s.  It  began  about 
midnight;  and  Ptftion,  Robespierre,  Manuel,  Alex- 
andre, commandant  of  one  of  the  Parisian  bat- 
talions, and  Sillery,  the  husband  of  the  Gcnlis,  and 
the  creature  of  Orleans,  were  present  at  it.  The 
meeting  was  also  attended  by  a number  of  despe- 
rate Jacobins,  whom  Sunterre  had  called  in  from 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  Some  of  the 
pikemen  were  uneasy  at  the  orders  issued  by  the 
departmental  directory,  and  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  meet  iu  the  morning  without  arms,  as  the 
national  guards  of  the  more  opulent  sections  of 
Paris  might  possibly  tire  upon  them,  and  make  a 
worse  slaughter  than  that  of  the  black  Sunday  in 
the  Champ  deMars;  but  Santerre  assured  them 
that  the  national  guards  could  nut  Hrc  without  an 
order  from  the  municipality,  that  no  such  order 
would  be  given,  and  that  mayor  Pelion  would  be 
there  to  see  that  all  went  well  for  the  patriots. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  Peiion  sent  a letter  to 
the  departmental  directory,  proposing  what  he 
called  *^a  means  at  once  simple,  legal,  and  ana- 
logous to  circumstances,*’  which  was,  that  the  di- 
rectory should  order  the  national  guards  to  receive 
the  pike-armed  ciiizcns  of  the  faubourgs  into  their 
ranks  on  the  morrow,  and  authorise  all  such  as 
chose  to  march  to  do  so.  The  departmental  au- 
thorities rejected  this  strange,  bold  pro{K)sition  as 
dangerous,  and  as  contrary  to  the  official  oadi 
they  had  taken  to  preserve  tranquillity  and  exe- 
cute the  laws ; and  for  this  answer  Ptftion  after- 
wards threw  all  the  blame  upon  them.*  He  pre- 
tends that  he  doubled  the  guards  at  the  Tuileries; 
but,  if  he  adopted  any  such  measure,  he  roust  have 
taken  good  care  that  the  national  guardsmen  sent 
thither  would  be  thoroughly  sansculottic,  and  such 
as  should  offer  no  opposition  to  the  sovereign  mob 
he  had  set  in  motion.  As  soon  as  day  dawned  this 
mob  began  to  assemble  in  the  Faubourgs  St.  Antoine 
and  St.  Marcel  to  )>eatof  drum.  About  eight  o’clock 
they  began  to  form  themselves  into  marching  co- 
lumns; but  it  was  not  until  nearly  eleven  o’clock 
that  brewer  Santerre,  at  the  head  of  a strong  de- 
tachment of  invalids  and  other  old  soldiers,  joined 
them,  that  they  began  their  march  towards  the 
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Tuileriei.  Nothing  could  be  more  terribly  clear 
than  their  emblenia  and  devices.  Their  atandard, 
par  excellence,  waa  a pair  of  old  black  silk  breeches 
extended  on  a tall  cross-statf,  with  these  words 
underneath: — “Tremble,  tyrants!  the  aanaculoUea 
are  coming!”  On  another  tall  staflf  they  carried 
a bullock’s  heart,  pierced  through  witli  the  steel 
head  of  a pike,  and  having  inscribed  beneath — 
“ Aristocrat’a  heart.”  Women  and  children 
marched  in  column  with  the  men ; and  all  w ere 
armed  with  pikea  and  iron  shud  clubs.  From  the 
pike-heads  streamed  tricolor  ribands ; and  ban- 
ners were  distributed  along  the  line  of  march,  with 
inscriptions  like  these: — “Without  breeches,  but 
free;’  “Down  with  the  veto;”  “Long  live 
liberty Death  to  all  tyrants “ Advice  to 
Louis  XVI. “ When  the  country  is  in  danger, 
all  sansculottes  rise;”  “The  people  are  tired  of 
suffering,  and  will  have  an  entire  liberty  or  death 
“ We  only  want  union,  lil>erty,  and  equality 4ic. 
Santerre,  who  directed  all  the  movements,  who 
waa  the  real  general  of  this  sansculotte  army,  had 
taken  care  to  flank  the  Mai,  or  tree  of  liberty,  with 
two  or  three  loaded  cannon,  which  were  dragged 
along  by  nervous  arms.  Before  they  reached  the 
Assembly,  which  they  were  to  visit  before  visiting 
the  palace,  Roederer,  the  procurcur  syndic  of  the 
department,  announced  to  that  august  body  that 
an  extraordinary  number  of  armed  citizens,  con- 
trary to  law,  and  in  spite  of  divers  injunctions, 
were  coming  to  present  petitions,  and  to  make  an 
emeute,  under  the  pretence  of  celebrating  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Jeu  de  Paume.  He  implored  the 
deputies  not  to  admit  them ; but  to  execute  the 
law,  which  prohibited  a greater  number  than 
twenty  citizens  from  presenting  petitions,  &c. 
“ It  is  true,”  said  he,  “ tliat  these  armed  citizens 
come  hither  to-day  for  a civic  object;  but  to- 
morrow other  men  may  come  for  a different  object, 
and  tlien  what  will  you  have  to  tay  to  them  ?”  All 
the  cute  droit  who  bad  courage  enough  to  express 
their  opinion  declared  that  the  Assembly  ouglit  not 
to  admit  this  armed  multitude;  hut  the  Jacobins 
and  the  Girondists,  with  louder  snd  bolder  voices, 
dcclarcil  that  tlie  citizens,  who  only  wanted  to  pre- 
sent a petition,  ought  to  be  received  by  tlie  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  with  civility,  respect,  and 
a welcome.  Vergniaud,  “ the  most  eloquent  orator 
of  the  Assembly,  whose  soul  was  devoured  with 
the  bvc  of  the  public  good,”  mounted  to  the 
gpcakiiig-place,  and  told  the  Assembly  that  these 
were  not  times  to  be  too  particular ; that  tliey  had 
already  received  petitioners,  and  in  great  numbers ; 
and  that  they  must  receive  them  again,  or  worse 
would  follow.  Dumolard  said  that  everybody  knew 
that  that  shameful  abuse  bad  been  establish^,  but 
that  it  was  now  time  to  put  an  end  to  it,  if  they  did 
not  wish  the  Assembly  and  the  king  to  appear 
equally,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  the  merest  slaves 
of  an  insolent  mob.  But,  while  he  waa  speaking, 
the  lumbering  of  cannon,  the  roll  of  drums,  snd  the 
shouts  and  shrieks,  snd  shrill  cries  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  announced  that  the  faubourg  columiu 
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had  arrived  in  the  square  outside  the  Salle  de 
Manage,  and  a letter  wns  handed  in  from  Santerre 
to  the  president.  This  letter,  which  was  read  with 
that  promptness  which  was  demanded  by  any 
missive  from  such  a quarter,  stated  briefly  that  tlie 
patriots  of  the  faubourgs  merely  wanted  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  in  order  to  confound  their  calum- 
niators, and  prove  themselves  still  tiie  men  of  the 
14th  of  July,  1789.  Vergniaud  said  that  any  oppo- 
sition would  only  renew  the  bloody  scenes  of  the 
Champ  de  Mara.  “ And  surely,”  added  he,  “ there 
ia  nothing  reprehensible  in  the  sentiments  of  these 
petitioners.  They  are  very  properly  uneasy  about 
the  future ; and  they  only  want  to  prove  to  us  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  intrigues  against  liberty, 
they  arc  ever  ready  to  defend  it!”  Somebody  else 
said  that  the  petitioners  were  only  eight  thousand 
in  number.  “But,”  said  Calvct,  “we  are  onlv 
aeven  hundred  and  forty-five!  Let  us  retire!^’ 
Calvet  was  rudely  called  to  order,  as  if  such  a 
word  could  be  pronounced  on  such  an  occasion  j 
and  several  members  accused  him  of  insulting  the 
people,  who  meant  no  harm  to  the  Arsembly,  and 
who  would  assuredly  never  touch  a hair  of  their 
heads.  Ramond  attempted  to  speak,  but  he  was 
told  that  eight  thousand  citizens  were  kept  waiting. 
In  the  midst  of  this  idle  debate — most  idle  and 
absurd  in  every  respect,  for,  if  they  had  wished  it, 
the  Assembly  could  not  have  kept  out  the  pikes 
and  the  clubs,  the  bullock’s  heart  and  the  black 
breeches — ^the  impatient  mob  rushed  into  the  hall, 
and  filled  it  almost  to  suflbeadon.  Then  Ouadet 
made  a speech,  not  merely  to  ezeuse,  hut  to  justify 
their  coming,  and  to  propose  that  they  should  he 
permitted  to  defile,  with  their  arms  and  honners, 
oefore  the  Assembly.  Crowding  into  some  order, 
the  head  of  the  columns  came  up  to  the  bar ; and 
then  Santerre,  with  a naked  sword  in  his  hand, 
being  flanked  by  St.  Huruge,  who  held  another 
drawn  sabre,  delivered  an  oration  in  his  loudest 
voice,  “ Legislators!”  said  the  sonorous  and 
triumphant  brewer,  reading  from  a written  paper 
in  his  hand,  **  the  French  people  come  to  acquaint 
you  with  their  fears  and  inquietudes.  It  is  in 
your  bosom  that  they  deposit  their  alarms,  and 
hope  at  length  to  find  a remedy  for  their  evils. 
This  day  recalls  the  memorable  epoch  of  the  20th 
of  June,  and  the  Tennis  Court  at  Versailles,  where 
the  representatives  of  the  people  met,  and  swore 
never  to  abandon  our  cause — ^to  die  in  its  defence. 
Remember,  gentlemen,  that  solemn  vow ; and  per- 
mit an  afflicted  people  to  ask  now  whether  you  will 
abandon  us?  In  the  name  of  the  nation,  that  has 
its  eyes  fixed  on  this  city,  we  come  to  assure  you 
that  the  people  ate  up,  that  they  arc  quite  equal  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  quite  ready  to 
employ  great  means  in  order  to  avenge  the  out- 
raged majesty  of  the  people.  These  rigorous  means 
are  justified  by  the  second  article  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man — resixtance  to  oppres- 
sion ! It  is  indeed  a misfortune  for  free  men,  who 
have  tnmsmitted  their  powers  to  you,  to  see  them- 
selves reduced  to  the  cruel  necessity  of  bathing 


their  hands  in  the  blood  of  conspirators ; but  the 
time  for  dissimulation  is  past,  the  plot  is  dis- 
covered, the  hour  of  vengeance  is  come,  and  blood 
shall  flow,  or  the  tree  of  liberty  which  we  are 
going  to  plant  shall  flourish  in  peace !”  Continu- 
ing his  harangue,  with  some  menace  of  death  and 
blood  in  every  sentence,  the  brewer  said  that,  if 
there  were  conspirators  in  the  Assembly  itself,  the 
patriot  members  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  name 
them  to  the  people,  the  true  sovereign,  that  was 
there  to  judge  and  execute  judgment  on  them. 
He  talked  widely  and  vaguely  about  conspirators, 
but  he  never  named  Lafayette,  or  alluded  to  his 
letter  to  the  Assembly ; but  in  a few  words  he  ex- 
plained the  true  object  of  this  insurrection.  “ The 
executive  power,”  said  he,  “ ia  not  in  accord  with 
you.  We  require  no  other  proof  of  this  than  the 
late  dismissal  of  the  patriot  ministers  [Roland, 
Servan,  and  Clavieres.]  And  is  it  then  thus  that 
the  happiness  of  a free  people  is  to  depend  on  the 
caprice  of  a king  ? But  is  this  king  to  exercise 
any  other  will  than  that  of  the  law  ? The  people 
will  it  so,  and  their  head  is  well  worth  that  of 
crowned  despots.  Their  head  is  the  genealogic 
tree  of  the  nation ; and  before  this  robust  oak,  the 
feeble  reed  must  ^nd ! We  complain,  gentlemen, 
of  the  inaction  of  our  armies.  We  demand  that 
you  discover  the  cause  of  if.  If  it  be  derived  from 
the  executive  power,  let  that  power  be  annihilated ! 
The  blood  of  patriots  ought  not  to  flow  to  gratify 
the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  perfidious  ch&tcau  of 
the  Tuileriea.  Who  can  stop  us  in  our  march  ? 
Are  we  to  see  our  armies  on  the  frontiers  perish 

{liecemeal  ? Ours  is  a common  cause,  O legis- 
ators ! and  our  action  ought  to  be  common  too.  If 
the  first  champions  of  liberty  had  temporised,  would 
you  be  aitting  to-day  in  this  august  Areopagus?” 
He  next  complained  of  the  shameful  inactivity  of  the 
guillotine,  and  of  the  hi^h  national  court  appointed 
to  try  political  crimes ; and  he  asked  the  Assembly 
•*  whether  the  people  would  be  obliged  to  take  the 
sword  of  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  exter- 
minate, by  one  terrible  blow,  not  only  all  the 
state  prisoners,  but  all  those  that  would  not  exe- 
cute the  laws  upon  them?”  The  reading  of 
this  so  called  petition  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  tremendous  applauses,  which  pro- 
ceeded not  only  from  the  galleries,  but  also 
from  a large  portion  of  the  House.  When  it  waa 
finished,  the  president  (M.  Franipiis  of  Nantes, 
the  same  who  had  made  Dr.  Priestley's  son  a 
French  citizen)  replied,  with  what  some  French 
writers  call  “ remarkable  dignity.”  He  told  San- 
tcrie  and  the  pike-armed  rabble  that  they  were  all 
fellow-citixena,  and  that  the  people  and  the  As- 
sembly were  but  one ; that  the  Assembly,  as  the 
representatives  of  twenty-four  millions  of  men, 
announced  to  them  through  his  organ  that  they 
would  disconcert  all  the  plots  of  the  conspirators ; 
that  they  would  deliver  over  all  the  conspirators  to 
the  sword  of  the  law,  as  the  law  alone  ought  to 
avenge  the  people,  Ac.  By  this  time  there  were 
at  the  least  thirty  thousand  men,  women,  and 
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chililrcn  in  the  Place  de  Carrousel,  and  they  all 
intended  to  dchle  through  the  Hall  with  their 
pikes  and  their  bludgeons,  their  swords  and  guns. 
One  formalist  of  a deputy  wished  U)  know  whether 
the  citizens  of  the  faubourgs  St.  Antoine  and 
St.  Murccl  were  to  be  ])erinitted  to  traverse  the 
Hall  thus  armed ; but  the  Assembly,  to  save  their 
dignity,  called  him  to  order,  and,  without  men* 
tioning  arms,  decreed  that  the  citizens  should  tra- 
verse the  Salle.  While  this  idle  talk  was  going 
on  among  tlic  legislators,  the  sovereign  mob 
formed,  and  began  to  ^arch  through  the  Hall, 
coming  in  at  one  door  and  going  out  at  the  other, 
and  shouting  “ Down  with  the  Veto!  Long  live 
liberty  and  equality  f I.<ong  live  the  patriots  with- 
out breeches ! and  dancing  tlic  Carmagnole, 
which  was  their  war  or  liberty  dance,  and  singing, 
in  deafening  chorus,  the  (^a  Ira,  or  **  It  will 
go”  song.  A very  long  time  was  necessarily 
consumed  in  these  performances;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  before  the  jwtriot  citizens  got  dear  of 
the  Hall,  aid  consolidated  tlicir  columns  for  an 
assault  on  the  Tuileries.  They  Imd  scarcely 
cleared  out  when  another  formidable  deputation, 
though  not  quite  so  numerous,  marched  up  to 
the  bar  of  the  House,  ns  if  to  give  an  addi- 
tional. but  scarcely  necessary,  proof  of  how  much 
the  Girondists  had  had  to  do  with  this  insur- 
rection. The  deputation  consisted  of  armed  men 
from  the  first  and  second  battalion  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde,  who  were  going,  they  said, 
to  the  frontiers,  and  who  could  not,  in  passing 
through  Paris,  neglect  to  pay  the  homage  of  their 
respect  and  hdeliiy  to  the  Assembly.  As  soon  as 
tlieir  orator  had  read  his  oration,  and  the  com- 
placent president  had  replied  to  it,  tHc  House  ad- 
journed till  the  evening,  and  the  deputies  went  to 
their  dinners.*  In  the  meantime  the  patriot  co- 
lumns, with  the  transfixed  heart  at  their  head, 
moved  along  the  strong  iron  railing  which  encloses 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  looking  for  some  open 
gate  by  which  to  enter  in  order  to  plant  their  tree 
of  liberty.  But  as  ail  the  gates  were  closed,  and 
ns  troops — horse  and  foot  and  artillery— were  very 
distinctly  seen  within^the  railing,  the  patriots  hesi- 
tated and  hung  back,  and  not  a few  of  them  went 
o(T  at  score,  swearing  that  this  was  going  to  be  a 
blacker  day  than  the  bbek  Sunday.  Tnose  who 
did  not  bolt  turned  aside  to  the  garden  of  the 
Capuchins,  and  erected  their  tall  poplar-tree  there 
with  Carmagnole  and  Qa  Ira.  Bully  Santerre, 
who  now  came  to  the  spot  from  the  Assembly, 
where  he  had  stayed  gossiping  with  republican 
deputies  till  the  adjournment,  whs  wroth  that  they 
had  not  planted  the  tree  on  the  Feuillant  terrace, 
as  they  had  agreed  to  do  ; but  the  unbreeched  told 
him  that  there  was  a snare'laid  for  them  there, 
and  that  they  were  not  such  fools  as  to  rush  into 
it.  Even  at  this  moment  of  extreme  exaltation  a 
few  whiffs  of  grape-shot  would  hare  sent  these 
sansculottes  flying  through  every  street  and  dark 
* Hist.  I^lianaU. 
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alley  of  Paris;  but  there  w’as  positively  no  one  to 
administer  that  purgation,  and  Santerre,  St.  Hu- 
ruge,  and  others  of  those  men  who  bad  attended 
the  nocturnal  meetings  in  the  faubourgs,  soon  con- 
vinced the  mob,  and  ocularly  demonstrated  to 
them,  that  the  national  guards  mside  the  Tuileries 
railings  were  as  good  patriots  os  themselves.  When 
Santerre  had  carried  this  pleasant  conviction  to 
tlieir  bosoms,  he  harangued  them,  and  told  them 
that  they  must  go  not  merely  into  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries,  but  into  the  ]>alace  itself,  in  order  to 
present  their  jictiiion  to  the  kint;  in  person.  We 
have  cannon,”  said  he,  **  and,  if  they  wmU  not  open 
a gate  to  us,  we  will  knock  it  to  pieces  with  our 
bullets.”  The  mob,  waxing  uncommonly  bold 
from  the  moment  they  knew  there  would  be  no 
resistance,  sang  (^'a  Ira;  a loaded  cannon  was 
dragged  to  their  front,  and  on  they  all  went  to  a 
side-gate  that  o)>ened  on  the  Place  de  Carrousel. 
In  the  morning,  before  the  mob  reached  the  As- 
sembly, a numlier  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
but  nut  exceeding  altogether  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
had  hastened  to  the  palace  with  a vain  offer  of 
their  services  and  tlieir  lives.  Their  arrival  did  a 
great  deal  more  harm  than  good ; for  even  such  of 
the  national  guards  as  were  not  disposed  to  join 
the  insurgents  were  exceedingly  disgusted  at  the 
presence  of  men  who  wore  buckles  to  their  shoes, 
powder  in  their  Imir,  and  black  silk  breeches,  and 
who  were  all  known  to  entertain  opinions  very 
adverse  to  the  constitution  at  present  established. 
The  king,  fearing  a repetition  of  the  humiliating 
scenes  of  the  Day  of  Poignards,  begged  these  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  to  retire,  and,  except  a few 
that  remained  behind  in  the  apartment  of  I^uis’s 
premier  valet,  they  had  all  withdrawn.  Some 
faint  hope  was  then  entertained  that  the  gens 
d’armes  and  the  national  guardsmen  would  stand 
by  the  king ; but  the  gens  d’armes  refused  to  load 
their  muskeis,  and  the  national  guards  surrounded 
the  artillery,  swearing  that  they  would  not  permit 
them  to  fire  upon  the  people.  If  the  king’s  guard, 
BO  recently  and  so  opportunely  disbanded,  had 
been  there,  matters  might  liave  taken  a different 
ttirn ; but,  with  such  precious  defenders  as  Louis 
had,  he  could  do  nothing  but  submit  The  na- 
tional guards  threw  open  the  gate,  and  the  living 
torrent  nishcd  into  the  garden,  with  Santerre  and 
a cannon  at  their  head.  Near  the  door  of  the 
palace  a number  of  respectable  citizens  surrounded 
the  brewer,  and  endeavoured,  by  persuasion  or  by 
terror,  to  prevent  his  entrance.  They  told  him 
that  lie  would  be  responsible  for  whatever  might 
happen,  that  he  was  the  sole  chief  of  that  most 
unconstitutional  movement,  that  he  had  basely 
deceived  the  people,  and  would  soon  be  regarded 
by  all  as  a scoundrel.  Santerre  turned  pale;  but 
butcher  Legendre  gave  him  an  eticouraging  wink, 
and  then  the  brewer  cried  out,  “Gentlemen,  1 take 
you  all  to  witness  tliat  I refuse  to  march  at  your 
head  into  the  king’s  apartments !”  and  then  the 
yvnUenien  who  carried  pikes  and  the  bullock’s 
heart,  perfectly  understandiug  what  was  meant, 
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dosed  their  ranks,  pressed  fonrard,  and  swept  on 
before  them  Santerre  and  those  who  were  remon- 
strating with  him.  They  found  the  strong  oak- 
door  of  the  outward  apartment  closed  upon  them  ; 
hut  they  dragged  their  cannon  up  the  broad  stair- 
case, and  pointed  it  against  the  door,  which  pre- 
sently flew  open.  At  the  same  moment  other 
divisions  of  the  patriots  broke  open  other  doors 
and  windows  with  sledge-hammers  and  axes,  and 
entered  different  parts  of  the  palace  at  once.  No- 
thing remained  between  the  king  and  the  mob, 
save  one  inner  door,  which  presently  shook  and 
cracked  under  the  blows  of  the  sansculottes.  Louis 
ordered  it  to  be  opened,  and  even  advanced  to 
meet  the  mob,  expecting  instant  death,  but  being 
prepared  to  die  unflinchingly  like  a martyr — which 
was  precisely  the  only  great  thing  he  was  ever 
capable  of  doing.  “What  is  it  you  want?’’  said 
he.  The  foremost  patriots  recoiled  awe-stricken ; 
but  anon  the  masses  in  the  rear,  who  could  neither 
hear  his  words  nor  see  his  calm,  unmoved  counte- 
nance, drove  them  forward,  and  in  they  rushed  by 
hundreds.  Some  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  nation^ 
guards  who  belonged  to  the  more  respectable 
classes  had  got  into  the  room  by  a private  stair- 
case. M.  de  Bougainville,  fearing  that,  if  they  did 
not  murder  the  king  with  their  pikes  and  axes, 
the  in-rushing  multitude  would  throw  him  down 
and  smother  him,  cried,  out  to  these  grenadiers  to 
carry  his  majesty  into  the  embrasure  of  one  of  the 
windows,  and  place  benches  and  tables  before  him 
to  keep  off  the  crowd.  This  was  promptly  done, 
and  the  few  grenadiers  placed  themselves  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  braches  between  the  king 
and  the  rabble.  “ Sire,  fear  nothing,"  said  one 
of  the  grenadiers.  Louis  took  the  man’s  hand, 
and,  placing  it  over  his  heart,  said,  “ Feel  whether 
I fear!’’  This  passive  part  of  courage,  which  no 
man  possessed  in  greater  perfection,  was  not  what 
the  French  people  most  admired  or  best  under- 
stood, their  own  conrage  being  of  the  active,kind, 
and  requiring  constant  action  and  display  to  keep 
it  up ; nevertheless,  the  whole  hearing  and  manner 
of  the  king,  so  different  from  what  they  had  been 
taught  to  expect  in  him,  struck  them  with  awe 
and  an  involuntary  respect,  and  to  this,  we  believe, 
was  owing  the  present  preservation  of  his  life. 
Twice,  it  is  said,  a pike  was  thrust  at  his  body, 
but  parried  by  one  of  the  national  grenadiers. 
But  there  was  another  member  of  that  doomed 
race  who  could  meet  martyrdom  with  a heart  as 
unpalpitating  as  Louis,  and  who  had  active  courage 
as  well  as  fortitude  and  the  power  of  enduring. 
At  the  deadliest  part  of  the  hurly-burly  and  fury 
Madame  Elizabeth  attempted  to  run  to  her  bro- 
ther. The  irresistible  mob  were  uttering  fright- 
ful imprecations  against  the  queen,  tliat  “ Other 
b. . . .,’’  and  calling  for  her  head.* •*  “ Ah !’’  said 
Elizabeth,  “ let  them  believe  that  I am  the  queen, 
so  that  she  may  have  time  to  escape !’’  The  noble- 

• It  WM  hat  a ■lijrht  rhanw.  Hther  io  ipaakiag  or  wrUtnf,  from 

•*  A^triehtfnme"  Ui  •'Autre  ckiemue,"  and  fora  lon^  time  the  rabble 
had  iMTer  eaiUd  the  queeu  by  aay  other  name  t 


minded  woman  could  not  reach  the  king,  nor 
could  the  queen  and  her  children  escape  out  of 
the  palace,  which  was  invaded  on  every  side,  and 
completely  surrounded  without.  They,  too,  were 
prudently  carried  into  the  embrasure  of  a window 
in  the  council -chamber,  which  was  within  the 
apartment  where  Louis  was  standing ; and  there 
they  stood,  behind  chairs  and  ubles — the  queen, 
her  little  boy  and  girl,  Madame  Elizabeth,  the 
faithful  Princess  of  Lamballe,  the  Princess  of 
Tarente,  and  three  other  ladies.  A national  gre- 
nadier had  the  forethought  to  hand  the  queen  an 
enormous  tricolor  cockade,  and  this  she  stuck  in 
her  cap.  Many  of  the  sansculottes  had  got  drunk 
on  bad  wine,  which  had  been  copiously  distributed 
to  them  by  Santerre  and  others.  One  of  them  in 
this  condition  presented  the  king,  at  the  end  of  a 
pike,  a cap  of  liberty  or  bonnet  rouge,  or  one  of 
those  red  worsted  night-caps  which  Brissot  had 
learnedly  recommended  as  the  proper  head-gear 
for  republicans ; Louis  calmly  took  it,  and  placed 
it  on  his  head,  and,  further  to  pacify  the  madmen, 
he  joined  in  the  cry  of  “ Long  live  liberty ! Long 
live  the  nation !’’  By  this  time  the  heat  was  suffo- 
cating, and  the  smell  such  as  may  be  fancied  to  pro- 
ceed from  so  many  thousands  of  frowsy  unwashed 
patriots,  who  had  been  marching  and  sweating 
that  livelong  day  under  a hot  summer  sun,  and 
that  were  jammed  together  in  the  royal  apartment. 
The  king  complained  of  thirst ; a black  bottle  was 
handed  to  him  from  the  mob,  and  be  drank  out  of 
it — to  the  health  of  the  nation.  The  grenadiers 
had  placed  him  on  a table,  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  open  window,  and  there  he  stood  for  full  four 
hours  with  the  red  cap  on  his  head.  A tall  young 
man  mounted  another  table  in  front  of  him,  and 
kept  repeating  for  a long  time,  “ I demand,  in  the 
name  of  the  hundred  thousand  souls  who  surround 
me,  the  recall  of  the  patriot  ministers ! I demand 
the  sanction  of  the  decree  against  the  priests,  the 
sanction  of  the  decree  for  the  camp  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men ! 1 demand  the  immediate  execution  of 
both  decrees,  or  you  shall  perish!”  The  only 
answers  that  these  and  other  terrible  and  indecent 
threats  could  extort  from  the  king  were  that  this 
was  not  the  form  or  the  manner  in  which  to  demand 
his  assent — that  he  would  never  depart  from  the 
strict  line  of  the  law  and  the  constitution.  Butcher 
Legendre  told  the  king  to  his  face  that  he  must 
listen  to  his  people — that  he  was  made  to  listen 
and  obey — that  he  was  a perfidious  scoundrel,  and 
that  the  people  were  tired  of  being  his  dupes.  It 
was  butcher  Legendre,  or,  according  to  others  (in 
such  a scene  of  utter  confusion  it  may  be  ima- 
gined what  a variety  and  contradiction  there  is  in 
me  details),  it  was  Huguenin,  that  read  the  petition 
to  the  king,  which  simply  told  him  that  his  conduct 
was  not  to  be  borne ; that  his  enemies  were  not  the 
people  of  Paris,  but  the  emigrants  at  Coblentz ; 
that  the  French  would  still  love  him,  if  he  would 
only  do  what  they  wished  him ; that  the  people 
were  all  ripe  for  the  revolution,  and  insisted  that, 
in  order  to  make  the  constitution  march,  he  should 
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sanction  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly,  and  recall 
the  ministers,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
nation.  “Yes,”  said  the  petition  in  conclusion, 

“ we  will  maintain  the  constitution  we  have  got, 
but  it  must  march : we  will  perish,  if  need  be,  in 
its  defence,  but  then  you  must  perish  with  us.” 
Still  Louis  replied  that  this  was  not  the  form  or 
the  manner.  When  the  deputies  of  the  Assembly 
adjourned,  and  went  to  their  dinners,  there  was 
not  a man  among  them  but  knew  that  Santerre 
and  his  armed  multituile  were  going  to  the  Tuile- 
ries.  A few  of  the  Feuillant  members  ran  to  the 
|ialace  as  soon  as  the  mob  had  taken  possession  of 
it,  to  harangue  and  implore  the  people  to  respect 
the  laws  and  the  lives  of  the  royal  family ; but  the 
rest  waited  events  and  the  effect  of  this  formidable 
intimidation  ; and  the  House  did  not  meet  again 
until  past  six  o'clock.  Then,  to  preserve  some 
appearances,  they  sent  a deputation  to  the  palace 
to  request  the  mob  to  withdraw,  and  to  tell  the 
king  how  sorry  they  were  for  all  that  had  hap- 
pened. About  the  same  time  Mayor  Pdtion  found 
his  way  to  the  Tuileries  to  allay  the  storm,  to 
conjure  the  foul  fiend  which  he,  more  than  any 
other  man,  had  raised.  Bescarfed  and  bedecked 
witli  all  his  civic  emblems,  Pdtion  was  lifled  to 
the  shoulders  of  two  grenadiers,  and  he  made  a 
speech  which  seemed  rather  to  say  “ Go  on  ” than 
“ Stop.”  “ W ithout  doubt,"  said  he  to  the  feculent 
patriots,  “ your  example  will  be  followed  by  the 
eighty-three  departments,  and  the  king  will  not 
be  able  to  avoiil  acquiescing  in  the  manifest  will 
of  the  people.”  Approaching  the  king,  he  said, 
with  one  of  the  most  barefaced  lies  that  ever  came 
from  the  lips  of  Jacobin  or  Girondist,  “ Sire,  I 
have  only  this  instant  learned  the  situation  in 
which  you  are  placed.”  Louis  calmly  replied, 
“ That  is  very  astonishing,  for  I have  been  in  this 
situation  these  two  hours !”  And  there,  in  spite  of 
the  coming  of  Pdtion  and  the  deputation  from  the 
Assembly,  he  was  destined  to  remain  nearly  two 
more  m>rtal  hours,  half-stifled  by  the  heat  and 
stench,  half-deafened  by  harangues  here  and  ha- 
rangues there  (there  were  fifty  orators  speaking  at 
once  in  different  parts  of  those  state-rooms),  and 
by  shouts  and  clamours  inside  and  outside,  that 
never  censed  for  a single  second.  One  of  Petion's 
municipal  officers  invited  him  to  quit  that  recess : 
but  Louis,  having  no  confidence  in  such  a guide, 
declined  the  invitation ; and  nowhere  else  could 
he  have  been  so  sale.  I'he  Assembly  now  sent  a 
second  deputation,  which  was  headed  by  V'er^- 
niaud,  who  made  a talk  and  a bustle,  and  did 
nothing.  At  last  a number  of  voices  called  upon 
Petion  to  do  his  duty,  and  order  the  people  to 
retire  in  the  name  of  the  law.  As  Pinion  replied 
not,  and  continued  perfectly  inactive,  he  was  told 
to  take  care  of  himself,  as  his  conduct  would  be 
judged  by  the  event.  Then  the  mayor  began  to 
tell  the  citizens  that  they  ought  to  go  home,  unless 
they  wished  to  commit  their  faithful  magistrates, 
and  provoke  unjust  accusations  against  them.  ” If 
you  remain  any  longer,”  said  he,  “ you  will  give 
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occasion  to  your  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  the 
public  weal  to  misrepresent  your  re.toertnWe  in- 
tentions, You  know  you  only  came  here  to  ;>c- 
tition."  But  the  patriots  showed  no  disposition  to 
be  gone ; and  the  voice  of  the  virtuous  mayor  was 
smothered  in  the  crowd  and  crush.  That  he  might 
be  better  heard,  he  mounted  ujxm  a table ; a justice 
of  peace  got  up  beside  him — a worthy  and  calcu- 
lating justice  of  the  peaee,  for  he  had  been  over 
to  the  Assembly,  and  had  Irorrowcd  the  president’s 
hand-bell,  which  he  rang  with  all  his  might — ond, 
when  some  degree  of  quiet  was  obtained,  Petion 
assured  the  citizens  that  the  king  allowed  them  to 
defile  through  the  palace  as  they  had  defiled  through 
the  Assembly.  “ People,”  said  he,  “ you  have 
done  what  you  ought  to  do.  You  have  acted  with 
the  pride  and  dignity  of  free  men.  But  this  is 
enough  ! Let  every  man  retire.”  ’The  rabble  then 
got  into  such  order  as  they  could,  and  marched 
slowly  through  all  those  state-rooms,  going  out  by 
a door  and  staircase  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
palace.  As  they  passed  the  window  in  the  council- 
chamber,  one  of  them  clapped  a bonnet-rouge 
upon  the  head  of  the  little  Dauphin,  and  others 
asuiled  the  ears  of  the  queen  with  language  which 
cannot  be  translated,  not  merely  because  of  iu 
grosaness,but,  happily,  because  our  language  offers 
no  equivalents.  And  yet,  even  in  this  moment  of 
fiiry  and  frenzy,  the  fair  and  graceful  and  sweet - 
voiced  Marie  Antoinette  could  draw  some  tears 
from  the  vilest  of  that  rabble.  She  asked  a mi- 
serable Jacobiticss,  who  was  vomiting  abuse  and 
imprecation,  whether  she  had  ever  seen  her  before 
— whether  she  had  ever  done  any  harm  to  her  or 
hers  f The  woman  answered,  no,  but  that  she  was 
the  oirse  of  the  nation  and  the  cause  of  all  its 
troubles.  ’*  You  have  been  told  so,”  said  the 
queen,  “ but  you  have  been  deceived.  Wife  to  the 
king  of  France,  mother  of  the  Dauphin,  I am  a 
Frenchwoman — never  shall  1 see  my  owti  country 
again — never  can  I be  happy  or  unhappy  but  in 
France — I was  happy  when  you  all  lovH  me!” 
The  fbry  was  touched'  to  the  heart,  and  she  went 
away  weeping,  and  saying  that  she  saw  the  quetm 
must  be  verv  good.  Between  eight  and  nine  in 
the  evening  Santerre,  “ the  king  of  the  faubourgs,” 
got  all  his  patriots  out  of  the  Tuileries ; and  then 
the  kibg,  after  so  long  and  so  terrible  a separation 
from  them,  joined  his  wife,  his  children,  and  hia 
sister  in  the  council-chamber.  Too  many  serious 
matters  hsd  been  working  in  his  brain  to  allow 
him  to  think  of  the  unseemly  red  night-cap  on  his 
head : it  was  still  there  when  he  joined  the  queen, 
nor  was  he  sensible  of  it  until  he  was  told.  V erg- 
niaud  and  the  republican  deputies,  who  had  come 
over  from  the  Assembly  in  deputation,  could 
scarcely  have  desired  to  see  royalty  in  a more  de- 
graded state,  or  a palace  mote  perfectly  sansculot- 
tized.  The  queen,  pointing  to  the  dirt  the  sove- 
reign people  had  left  behind  them,  and  to  the 
broken  doors,  windows,  and  furniture,  asked  these 
honourable  deputies  what  they  thought  , of  such 
outrages,  committed  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
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Atsembly  ? The  sadness  of  the  scene,  and  perhaps 
siill  more  the  tone  of  the  queen’s  voice,  and  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  drew  tears  even 
from  the  eyes  of  that  lust  Jacobin,  Merlin,  who 
was  one  of  the  deputies  whom  the  Assembly  had 
so  opportunely  and  appropriately  sent  to  the  king. 
Mane  Antoinette  perceived  his  emotion,  and  said 
to  him,  “ You  weep,  M.  Merlin,  at  seeing  the 
king  and  his  family  treated  thus  cruelly  by  a 
people  whom  he  has  always  wished  to  make 
nappy.”  “ It  is  true,  Madame,”  replied  Merlin, 

“ 1 weep  for  the  misfortunes  of  a woman,  hand- 
some, endued  with  sensibility,  and  the  mother  of  a 
family ; but,  do  not  mistake  me,  there  is  not  one 
of  my  tears  shed  for  the  king  or  for  the  queen : 

I hate  kings  and  queens — this  is  the  only  feeling 
they  inspire  in  me — this  is  my  religion.”  Thus 
ended  that  doomsday  of  monarchy,  the  20th  of 
June,  in  the  Tuileries,  for  no  pen  has  attempted 
to  put  upon  record  the  scenes  which  [tassed  in 
that  palace  when  rabble  and  legislators  were  all 
witlidrawn,  and  the  royal  family  were  left  to  them- 
selves.* 

On  the  following  day  people  thonght  they  per- 
ceived a very  general  disgust  at  the  plots  of  the 
Jacobins  and  Girondists,  and  the  indecencies  and 
the  excesses  of  the  mob,  and  a strung  reaction  in 
favour  of  royalty  in  some  classes  which  had 
hitherto  been  inclined  to  republicanism.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  political  passions  of  men  remained 
much  as  they  were  before  the  insurrection ; and 
that  the  sympathy  fur  the  court  was  still  conhned 
to  the  old  unvarying  royalists,  who  became  for  a 
moment  a little  bolder  by  an  understanding  with 
the  Feuillant  or  Lafayette  party,  who  certainly 
seemed  determined  to  attempt  one  desperate  struggle 
with  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins  ere  they  resigned 
themselves  to  destruction.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  even  at  this  crisis  Xhe  royalists  and  Feuillauts 
had  no  fixed  plan  of  co-operation ; and  that  when 
the  salvation  of  both  was  at  stake,  and  could  only 
be  secured  by  a perfect  agreement,  if  by  that,  they 
disagreed  on  nearly  every  measure  or  proposition, 
and  even  counteracted  one  another ; and  this  we 
can  readily  credit,  as  it  was  in  the  national  cha- 
racter, and  the  essential  spirit  of  parties  in  France. 
The  Jacobins  and  Girondists  had  only  made  a 
temporary  and  a very  partial  truce;  but  the  Ja- 
cobins, who  had  already  won  the  hearts  or  ima- 
ginations of  the  muss  of  the  people,  were  getting 
quite  strong  enough  to  do  without  the  Gironde. 
A few  votes  carried  against  them  in  the  Assembly 
could  not  check  their  progress.  On  tlie  motion  of 
a Feuillant  member  it  was  voted  by  a majority 
that,  in  time  to  come,  bodies  of  armed  citizens 
were  not  to  present  themselves  at  the  bar  or  at  t^ 
palace.  Uut,  if  thirty  thousand  ruffians  were  again 
to  come  to  the  door  of  the  Assembly,  what  was 
there  to  prevent  their  entering  ? In  the  course  of 
the  day  (the  21st)  Koederer,  the  procureur  syndic, 

• Rmiprer,  Chronlque  «lr  Ciormuito  Jour»;  HiM.  PArlemeat.; 
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and  most  active  officer  of  the  directory  of  the  depart- 
ment, announced  to  the  Assembly  that  fresh  riots 
were  breaking  out,  and  that  another  mob  was  col- 
lecting round  the  Tuileries ; and  a Feuillant  mem- 
ber, after  mentioning  that  he  had  seen  the  troops 
on  guard  there  making  preparations  for  defence, 
proposed  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  disgraceful 
scenes  of  the  preceding  day,  or  a more  frightful 
scene  of  blood,  the  .\ssemhly  should  go  over  in  a 
body  to  the  palace.  The  Jacobins  and  Girondists 
said  that  there  was  no  danger  of  any  popular  move- 
ment ; that  the  royalists  and  Feuillauts  were  trying 
to  lay  a snare  for  them;  that  it  was  not  Aoir 
Roedercr,  or  from  the  department,  or  from  any  of 
the  king’s  ministers,  that  the  House  ought  to  re- 
ceive reports  as  to  the  state  of  Paris,  bat  from 
mayor  Petiun  alone ; that,  if  the  king  was  attacked 
in  his  domicile,  he  ought  to  come  over  to  the  As- 
sembly, and  take  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
law ; that  the  popular  movements  ouly  existed  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  wished  to  excite  troubles 
for  the  most  unpatriotic  purposes,  &c.  The  grena- 
diers of  the  section  Filles  St.  Thomas,  which  was 
chiefly  inhabited  by  people  of  superior  condition, 
were  mounting  guard  in  front  of  the  palace ; and, 
as  Petion  went  by  with  a rabble  at  his  heels,  these 
hot  grenadiers  gave  him  some  sharp  words,  and, 
rattling  their  muskets,  told  him  that  to-day  they 
were  well  prepared  to  receive  him.  It  was  even 
reported  that  they  hod  audaciously  pulled  the  nose 
and  tripped  up  the  heels  of  one  of  Petioti’s  muni- 
cipals. Forthwith  a numerous  deputation  from  a 
more  patriotic  battalion  of  the  national  guards 
came  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  to  ilenounce  these 
impious  grenadiers  of  the  section  Filles  St.  Thomas, 
and  to  ^rm  that  a part  of  the  national  guards 
were  in  a state  of  revolt,  and  aiming  at  nothing 
less  than  a universal  civil  war.  The  fellows  com- 
posing this  deputation,  who  for  the  most  part  hod 
belonged,  in  former  times,  to  the  Gardes  Fran^aises, 
were  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  seance.  Then 
Pdtion  presented  himself  in  the  House,  and  de- 
clared that  order  reigned  everywhere;  and  that 
the  magistrates,  who  would  some  day  receive  the 
honours  that  were  their  due,  had  taken  all  the  pre- 
cautions that  were  necessary,  doing  their  duty 
nobly,  as  they  had  ever  done.  A Jacobin  member 
then  accused  Rccderer.  of  lying  and  malice.  Guadet 
said  that  be  was  convinced  that  the  enemies  of  the 
people  had  been  attempting  to  renew  to-day  the 
slaughters  of  the  Champ  de  Mars ; that  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  slaughtering  the  people  in 
heaps,  &c. ; and  be  added  that  the  people  had  been 
excited,  and  tempted  to  rise  and  march,  by  a report 
industriously  circulated  that  their  virtuous  and  be- 
loved mayor  had  been  put  under  arrest.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  Rcederer  had  said  nothing  but 
the  truth.  A great  body  of  people  had  collected, 
and  bad  begun  their  march  in  the  direction  of  the 
Tuileries;  hut_they  bad  halted  at  some  distance 
from  that  abode  of  woe,  and  after  a time  had  dis- 
persed, probably  from  intimation  given  to  them 
that  there  were  men  there  to-day  who  intended  to 
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fight.  In  the  evening,  mayor  Potion  waited  upon 
the  king.  Rocdcrer  waa  present  at  thii  irritating 
interview,  and  has  left  an  account  of  the  words 
that  passed — an  account  wliich  differs  but  slightly 
from  one  given  by  Petion  bimself  in  the  ‘ Moniteur.’ 
Both  accounts  make  out  the  mayor's  conduct  and 
conversation  to  have  been  of  the  most  insolent 
kind.  Petion  said  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
the  alarm  of  the  morning,  as  the  citizens  had  not 
been  armed,  and  had  only  meant  to  plant  a tree  of 
liberty ; that  he  knew  that  the  eonduct  of  the  mu- 
nicipality had  been  calumniated,  but  that  its  con- 
duct would  soon  be  known.  “It  ought  to  be 
known  to  all  France,”  replied  the  king ; “ I ac- 
cuse nobody  in  particular.  Yesterday  I saw  every- 
thing nIJ'self.”  Petion  said  that  but  for  the  prudent 
measures  taken  by  the  municipality,  sad  events 
might  have  happened.  The  king  attempted  to 
speak  again,  but  Petion,  instead  of  listening,  con- 
tinued his  discourse ; and  for  some  minutes  both 
spoke  together,  so  that  Rcederer  could  not  dis- 
tinctly hear  what  either  of  them  said.  It  should 
seem  that  the  king  asked  the  mayor  whether  he 
had  to  fear  the  attack  of  the  people  or  the  Assembly, 
for  when  he  was  silent,  and  Petion  was  heard 
speaking  alone,  Rcederer  distinguished  these  words ; 
“ Not  for  your  person,  as  you  ought  to  know  that 
IfuU  will  always  be  respected.”  Here  Louis  lost 
patience,  and  for  once  spoke  in  a sharp,  hold  tone : 
for,  raising  his  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  he  bade 
the  mayor  hold  his  tongue ; and,  after  a moment’s 
silence,  he  said  sternly,  “ Was  it  respecting  my 
person,  to  force  my  guard,  to  enter  my  house  in 
arms,  to  break  open  my  doors?  What  passed 
yesterday  will  be  a scandal  to  all  the  world!” 
“ Sire,”  rejoined  Pdtion,  “ I know  the  extent  of 
my  duty  and  of  my  responsibility.”  “ Then  do 
your  duty,”  said  the  king,  very  imperiously  ; “ you 
will  have  to  answer  for  the  tranquillity  of  Paris. 
Adieu !”  And  so  saying  he  turned  his  hack  on 
Petion,  and  retired.  When  Petion,  somewhat 
abashed,  left  the  room,  the  queen  said  to  Rcederer, 
“ Do  you  not  think  that  the  king  has  been  very 
sharp?  Do  you  believe  that  this  will  not  in- 
jure him  ?”  “ Madame,”  replied  Rcederer,  “ I 

believe  that  nobody  can  doubt  that  the  king 
may  permit  himself  to  say,  ‘ Hold  your  tongue,’ 
to  a man  that  speaks  and  that  will  not  listen  to 
him.”*  Several  respectable  citizens  now  went  and 
deposed  before  the  departmental  directory  that 
force  had  been  employed  by  the  mob  to  make  men 
and  women  march  with  them  to  the  Tuileries,  and 
that  no  effort  was  made  by  the  municipality  or 
their  police  to  check  this  shameful  violence.  On 
the  following  day,  the  22nd,  the  king  issued  a pro- 
clamation, briefly  stating  to  the  whole  nation  the 
insults  he  had  received,  and  calling  upon  all  con- 
stituted authorities  to  watch  over  the  public  tran- 
quillity. The  departmental  directory,  assuming  a 
jiowcr  which  did  not  properly  belong  to  it,  pro- 
nounced sentence  upon  Petion,  and  declared  that 
he  was  provisorily  suspended  from  his  functions 
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as  mayor.  The  king,  committing  another  mis- 
take, confirmed  the  decree  of  the  departmental 
directory ; hut  the  Assembly,  after  hearing  Petion 
at  their  bar,  soon  reinstated  him  in  his  office. 
At  this  time  the  mayor  was  the  idol  of  the  fau- 
bourgs, and  of  the  rabble  of  Paris,  whose  cri  de 
querre  was  “ Petion  or  death!”  To  meet  the 
king's  proclamation,  Petion  issued  a proclamation 
of  his  own,  in  which  he  told  the  people  to  be  calm 
and  dignified,  and  to  take  heed  of  the  snares  that 
were  laid  for  them.  He  assured  them  that  efforts 
were  making  to  sow  divisions  between  the  national 
guards  and  the  unarmed  citizens;  and  that  the 
most  innocent  meetings  might  he  misrepresented 
and  misdirected  by  men  of  evil  intentions.  In 
short,  he  seemed  to  tell  them  that  all  that  they  had 
done  had  been  well  done,  but  that  the  moment  w as 
not  propitious  for  their  doing  more. 

Eight  thousand  Parisians,  not  of  the  sansciilottic 
order,  had  signed  a petition  against  the  federate 
camp,  and  twenly  thousand  of  the  same  class  of 
citizens  now  signed  an  address  to  the  king.  Some 
other  addresses  came  up  from  Rouen,  Havre,  and 
several  large  towns.  All  the  respectabilities  of  the 
national  guards  vowed  that  they  would  now  stand 
by  the  king,  and  resist  the  pikemen,  who  threatened 
the  most  complete  and  most  sanguinary  anarchy. 
The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld- Liancourt, who  held 
the  military  command  at  Rouen,  and  w hose  army 
was  said  to  be  devoted  to  him,  proposed  that  the 
king  should  fly,  and  take  refuge  in  tliat  city ; but 
this  was  but  a desperate  enterprise,  the  failure  of 
which  was  an  inevitable  and  a total  destruction. 
Lafayette  proposed  conducting  the  king  to  Com- 
piegne,  and  there  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the 
army  he  commanded ; but  this  enterprise  was  as 
difficult  as  the  former,  and  the  king  and  queen 
doubted  both  the  good  intention  and  the  ability  of 
Lafayette.  They  are  reproached  with  an  obstinate 
aversion  to  Lafayette  and  the  whole  Feuillant  or 
constitutional  party ; and  they  are  said  to  have  re- 
fused this  last  offer  because  they  knew  that  La- 
fayette would  make  terms  with  them,  and  never 
permit  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  despotic 
form  of  government,  and  because  they  preferred 
trusting  to  the  arms  of  the  coalition  of  absolute 
kings ; but  if  they  had  accepted  Ijafayettc’s  offer, 
and  if  they  had  been  enabled  to  effect  their  escape 
from  Paris,  was  Lafayette  at  any  one  moment 
strong  enough  to  save  them,  or  even  himself,  from 
destruction?  Would  not  their  flight  from  the 
capital  have  hastened,  by  some  months,  Lafayette’s 
ow  n flight  across  the  frontiers  ? Would  even  the 
fries  of  the  royal  family  have  been  safer  in  tlic 
midst  of  Jacohinised  armies  than  they  were  in 
Paris?  Without  any  encouragement  from  tlie 
court,  without  even  intimating  his  intention  to 
them,  or  hit  own  friends  in  the  capital,  Lafayette, 
who  was  in  very  truth,  “ by  dint  of  experience, 
improving  in  blunders,”  quitted  his  army,  and 
suddenly  appeared  in  Paris  on  the  28lh  of  June, 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning.  Old  Luckner 
had  told  him  that  the  sansculottes  would  surely 
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cut  o£F  his  head ; and  several  persona  on  his  road 
had  entreated  him  to  give  up  his  desperate  project. 
His  arrival,  the  news  of  which  was  heard  with 
astonishment,  was  soon  known  throughout  Paris. 
As  soon  as  the  Assembly  met,  he  repaired  to  their 
bar,  and  told  them,  with  great  spirit,  the  reasons 
of  his  coming.  In  the  first  place,  he  assured  them 
that  he  had  concerted  measures  with  Luckner,  and 
had  left  his  army  in  such  a state  that  it  could  not 
sufler  by  his  absence.  He  then  added,  “ It  has 
been  said  that  my  letter  of  the  16th  to  the  Assembly 
was  not  written  by  me.  I have  been  reproached 
with  having  written  it  in  the  midst  of  a camp.  To 
acknowledge  it,  it  was  necessary  perhaps  that  I 
should  present  myself  alone,  and  come  from  behind 
that  honourable  rampart  which  the  affection  of  the 
troops  formed  around  me ; but  a still  more  power- 
ful reason,  gentlemen,  has  induced  me  to  come  to 
you.  The  acts  of  violence  committed  on  the  20th 
at  the  Tuileries  have  excited  the  alarm  and  indig- 
nation of  all  good  citizens,  and  especially  of  the 
army!”  After  a few  more  words  touching  the 
respect  due  to  the  laws,  to  the  constitution,  and  to 
the  king,  who  was  a part  of  it,  he  entreated  the 
Assembly  to  order  the  trial  and  punishment  of  the 
instigators  and  chiefs  of  the  recent  insurrection, 
■who  had  been  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the 
nation,  and  to  destroy  the  Cordelier  and  Jacobin 
Clubs — to  destroy  a sect  which  constantly  invades 
the  rights  of  the  national  sovereignty,  tyrranizes 
over  the  citizens,  and  whose  public  debates  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  atrocity  of  those  who  direct  it.”  The 
president  replied,  that  the  National  Assembly  had 
sworn  to  maintain  the  constitution  as  it  was ; that, 
faithful  to  their  oaths,  they  well  knew  how  to  pro- 
tect that  constitution  from  every  outrage ; and  that 
they  granted  to  General  Lafayette  the  honour  of  a 
seat  among  them.  But,  when  the  president  had 
finished  this  bit  of  commonplace,  Girondist  Guadet 
begged  to  know  whether  Lafayette  had  received  a 
leave  of  absence  from  the  minister  of  war?  Whether 
he  had  beaten  the  Austrians,  that  he  was  so  soon 
back  at  Paris  ? Whether  a general  had  any  right 
to  dictate  to  the  legislative  b^y,  or  to  talk  to  them 
of  the  wishes  of  his  army  ? Gensonnd  followed  in 
the  same  style ; and  sundry  ultra-Jacobin  orators 
agreed  that  the  step  Lafayette  had  taken  was  most 
suspicious,  dangerous,  and  unjustihable.  After 
another  fearful  fracas,  in  which  honourable  mem- 
bers called  one  another  rogues  and  scoundrels,  it 
was  decided,  by  a considerable  majority,  that  the 
whole  business  should  be  submitted  to  the  select 
committee  of  twelve.  From  the  Assembly  Lafayette 
proceeded  to  the  Tuileries,  and  conferred  for  some 
time  with  the  king  and  queen,  and  Madame 
Elizabeth.  He  says  himself  that  both  Louis  and 
Marie  Antoinette  repeated  that  they  were  convinced 
there  was  no  safety  for  them  except  in  the  consti- 
tution ; that  Louis  never  appeared  to  express  him- 
self with  more  thorough  conviction  and  sincerity 
than  when  he  said  he  should  consider  it  most  for- 
tunate if  the  Austrians  were  speedily  defeated. 
From  the  palace  he  retired  to  his  own  bouse,  where 
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he  found  a strong  detachment  of  the  respectabilities 
of  the  national  guard,  who  received  him  with  ac- 
clnraations,  and  mounted  guard  before  his  door. 
He  acknowledges  that  hut  fur  this  protection  he 
might  have  been  destroyed  during  the  night  by  the 
clubbists  he  had  come  to  destroy.  To  do  him  the 
mure  honour,  some  of  the  respectabilities  brought 
a tree  of  liberty,  and  planted  it  in  front  of  his 
house.  All  the  chiefs  of  the  Feuillant  party  that 
had  courage  enough  to  discuss  an  enterprise  which 
they  all  felt  to  be  dangerous,  if  not  desperate,  met 
at  his  house  in  the  course  of  the  evening  and  night, 
but  apparently  only  to  show  that  there  was  a great 
difference  of  opinion  among  them  as  to  the  best 
way  of  proceeding  against  the  Jacobins,  who  at  the 
same  time  were  meeting  in  great  force  in  their  hall, 
and  sending  their  emissaries  through  the  faubourgs 
and  the  sections  to  keep  the  sana-culottes  awake. 
Lally  Tollendal,  who  had  returned  from  his  exile 
in  England,  proposed  that  they  should  fall  upon 
the  great  club  at  once,  and  scatter  its  members 
with  such  cannons  and  bayonets  as  were  at  their 
disposal ; but  the  majority,  including  Lafayette 
himself,  thought  that  this  would  be  too  bold,  and 
irear  an  appearance  of  iliegalilij.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  king  was  to  pass  in  review  the  6rst 
division  of  the  national  guards,  who  were  com- 
manded by  Acloque,a  brave  man  who  was  devoted 
to  the  court,  or  who  was  at  least  one  of  the  most 
decided  enemies  of  the  Jacobins  and  anarchists. 
Lafayette  asked  permission  to  accompany  the  king 
at  this  review,  apprising  his  majesty  of  his  inten- 
tion of  haranguing  these  troops,  and  of  doing  with 
them  whatever  he  might  deem  best  for  the  good  of 
the  constitution  and  public  order ; hut  mayor  Petion 
got  scent  of  this  project,  countermanded  the  review 
before  daybreak,  and  none  took  place.  It  is  said 
that  the  queen  warned  Pdlion  of  the  project,  de- 
claring to  those  about  her  that  it  was  better  to 
perish  than  trust  a man  who  had  done  them  so 
much  harm  as  Lafayette ; but  it  is  indubitable  that 
I..afayette  must  have  defeated  his  own  project  by 
disclosing  it  beforehand  to  Louis,  who  was  sure  to 
shrink  from  every  act  of  violence,  who  could  only 
suffer  like  a martyr,  but  who  could  never  act  like  a 
hero.  With  Pdtion’s  espionage,  and  countless 
sources  of  information,  there  was  no  need  of  any 
secret  revelation  from  the  queen,  or  any  one  at 
court,  as  to  the  intended  review ; but  we  can  be- 
lieve a better  witness  than  Lafayette,  who  says  that, 
when  some  of  the  officers  of  the  national  guards 
asked  the  king  whether  he  wished  them  to  enter 
into  the  views  of  Lafayette,  and  join  him  in  such 
operations  as  he  might  undertake  during  his  stay 
in  Paris,  the  king  answered  with  a decided 
“No.”*  Neither  Lafayette  nor  any  other  party 
attempts  to  show  how  a few  hundred  Swiss  and 
four  or  Bve  thousand  national  guards— for  the 
reaixjctabilities  did  not  exceed  that  number — were 
to  be  sure  of  a victory  against  thirty  or  forty 
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thousand  pikes,  and  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  na- 
tional guards  of  the  Jacobmised  sections,  who  had 
artillery  and  munitions  of  war;  and,  besides  this 
revolutionary  force,  there  were  volunteer  regiments 
in  the  neighbourhood,  all  fanatic  Jacobins,  and 
thorough  sans-culotlcs,  who  were  marching  for  the 
frontiers,  but  who  would  assuredly  have  stopped 
to  take  part  in  this  contest.  Heroism,  or  a despe- 
rate daring,  may  do  wonders,  but  there  was  likely 
to  l)C  more  of  this  on  the  other  side.  As  the  re- 
view failed  him,  Lafayette  proposed  a meeting,  on 
the  evening  of  the  29th,  in  the  Champs  EUWes. 
A great  number  of  the  respectabilities  promised  to 
attend ; and  it  is  said  tliat  he  engaged,  if  only  three 
hundred  of  them  would  keep  their  appointment,  to 
march  upon  the  Jacobin  Club  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honore.  Bullo!  when  the  evening  and  the  ap- 
pointed hour  came,  instead  of  three  hundred,  only 
thirty  of  these  civic  heroes  met.  The  Feuillantine 
valour  had  cvaporatcil ; and,  to  avoid  licing  taken 
prisoner  or  assassinated  by  the  Jacobins,  Lafayette 
got  into  his  travcllihg  carriage,  and  fled  with  all 
possible  Bjiecd  to  his  army.*  The  Jacobin  leaders 
had  passed  many  an.\ious  hours  during  his  stay  in 
Paris.  Some  of  them  had  hid  themselves,  and 
some  of  them  had  ferreted  out  Dumouricz,  who 
was  still  in  Paris,  and  had  proposed  that  he  should 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  tlic  sans-culottcs,  and 
march  against  Lafayette.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
of  the  28th  they  had  told  Dumouricz,  that  if  he 
would  only  repair  to  the  club  he  should  certainly  be 
revenged ; that  they  were  all  ready  to  marcii ; that 
the  dictator  had  only  a guard  of  a hundred  men 
round  his  house;  and  that,  as  the  people  would  be 
sure  to  join  the  clubbists,  I^afayette  must  certainly 
perish.  Dumouriez  had  declined  going,  and  had, 
with  his  usual  address,  reconciled  the  fiercest  of 
the  Jacobins  to  his  decision.  But  if  l^fayctte  was 
not  cut  off,  his  |>arly  was  annihilated  by  these  im- 
prudent proceedings:  the  mortal  blow  was  struck 
at  that  remnant  of  influence  which  remained  to 
him.  From  tliis  moment  the  sans-culottes  had  the 
field  entirely  to  themselves;  and,  as  they  could  not 
credit  the  fact  that  the  court  had  refused  to  be 
assisted  by  the  general,  they  held  it  accountable  for 
all  that  he  had  dune  or  attempted  to  do;  and  hence 
rushed  a fresh  consuming  Arc  of  hate  and  revenge. 
Lafayette  had  not  got  many  miles  on  his  road  ere 
the  tree  of  liberty  in  front  of  his  house  was  struck 
down,  and  he  was  burnt  in  effigy  by  the  jKoplc, 
with  horrible  imprecations;  and  at  the  same  time 
Jacobin  emissaries,  travelling  nearly  as  fast  as 
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himself,  ■were  wending  to  the  army  to  preach  mu- 
tiny and  murder  to  tiie  common  soldiers.  The 
flying  hero  of  two  worlds  had  left  behind  him  a 
terrible  letter  to  the  Assembly,  which  wsi  produced 
and  read  ou  the  morning  of  the  30th.  It  was  heard 
with  execrations;  and  Isnard  expressed  his  asto- 
nishment that  the  Assembly  had  not  seized  tliat 
factious  soldier  when  he  was  at  their  bar,  and  sent 
him  to  join  tjic  other  state  prisoners  at  Orleans— 
an  energetic  measure  which  would  certainly  have 
been  attempted  by  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  if 
Lafayette  had  not  been  escorted  by  a strong  body 
of  bis  respectabilities,  and  had  not  taken  llic  As- 
sembly by  surprise.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
day  Jean  Debrie  brought  up  a report  from  the 
select  committee  of  twelve,  recommending  an  im- 
mediate declaration  that  the  country  wr.ns  in  danger. 
According  to  Dcbric  a proclamation  of  this  kind 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  salutary  effects, 
as  it  would  keep  the  people  suspicious  and  on  the 
alert.  The  majority,  taking  the  same  view,  agreed 
in  llie  form  of  the  decree,  but  ]inatponed  the  pro- 
clamation for  a few  days.  On  the  following  day, 
after  some  energetic  disrussioiis  in  the  Jacobin 
Club,  whither  Brissot  had  once  more  gone  to  join 
Robespierre  in  denouncing  laifayette  and  the  whole 
of  the  Feuillant  and  royalist  parties,  several  de- 
putations from  tlie  sans-culottc  sections  (the  sec- 
tions of  the  pikemen)  presented  themselves  at  the 
bar  of  the  Assembly,  to  demand  that  Lafayette 
should  forthwith  be  seized  in  his  army,  and 
punished  as  a traitor;  that  the  staff  of  the  national 
guard,  composed  by  him  of  Keuillants  and  aristo- 
crats, should  be  dismissed ; that  a new  staff  should 
be  chosen  ; and  that  the  patriots  with  pikes  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  battalions.  That  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  keep  up  the  ferment,  mayor 
Petion  placarded  the  atreets  of  Paris  with  an  alarm- 
ing proclamation,  commencing,  “ Citizens,  the 
Btorm  is  preparing !”  As  it  was  a Sabbath-day, 
when  all  the  world  was  idle  and  abroad,  this  pla- 
card was  seen  by  everybody.  It  led  to  a deal  of 
acufSing  and  fighting  with  sticks  in  the  streets  and 

fiublic  places;  and  several  individuals  who  be- 
onged,  or  were  supposed  to  belong,  to  I.,afayette’8 
party,  were  wounded,  and  all  but  killed,  in  the 
Palais- Royal. 

Even  some  time  before  the  dangers  and  humili- 
ations of  the  20th  of  June,  the  king  had  fallen  into 
a slate  of  despair  or  inertia : he  rarely  opened  hia 
Him,  and  had  passed  ten  successive  days  without 
speaking  even  to  his  wife  snd  children.  At  last 
the  queen  had  roused  him  from  that  horrible  apa- 
thy by  falling  at  his  feet  and  imploring  him  to 
make  some  exertion,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
her  and  his  offspring.  The  high-spirited  daughter 
of  Maria  Theresa,  who  ought  to  have  been  king 
instead  of  liim,  said,  if  they  must  perish,  it  was 
better  to  jierish  with  honour,  and  with  a bold 
struggle  fur  it,  than  to  sit  there  helpless  and  inac- 
tive until  the  Jacobins  came  to  murder  them  under 
their  own  roof-trec  one  after  the  other.*  But  when 
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he  stirred  himself  to  be  doing,  he  saw  nothing  that 
he  could  do,  except  to  send  some  secret  envoy  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  allied  princes, 
to  implore  them  to  hasten  to  his  rescue.  The 
person  he  selected  for  this  delicate  mission  was 
Mallet-du-Pan,  a native  of  Geneva,  a protege  of 
Voltaire,  but  of  late  years  a royalist  journalist  in 
Paris.  Mallct-du-Pan  had  left  Paris  for  Germany, 
at  the  end  of  May,  with  instnictions  in  Louis’s 
own  handwriting  Confiding  in  the  belief  that 
there  was  still  a considerable  part  of  the  nation 
attached  to  royalty*  and  that  it  would  rise  and  de- 
clare itself  on  the  approacli  of  foreign  armies,  the 
king  implored  the  foreign  powers,  the  princes  his 
brothers,  and  thereat  of  the  French  emigrants,  not 
to  give  the  invasion  the  character  or  appearance  of 
a hostile  attack  on  the  French  nation,  or  of  a war 
of  power  against  pow’er^  telling  them  that  an  op- 
posite line  of  conduct  to  what  he  advised  would 
only  produce  a civil  war  in  the  interior,  ami  en- 
danger the  lives  of  the  royal  family,  overthrow  the 
throne,  provoke  the  massacre  of  the  royalists,  rally 
round  the  Jacobins  all  the  parties  that  were  now 
seeking  to  separate  themselves  from  them,  and 
excite  a universal  enthusiasm  and  the  most  obsti- 
nate resistance.  He  represented  to  the  court  of 
Vienna  and  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  which  by  this 
time  had  engaged  to  join  in  the  invasion  of  France, 
that  tlieir  armies  ought  to  advance  quickly,  but 
with  extreme  caution,  treating  the  people  of  the 
French  provinces  they  might  traverse  with  gentle- 
ness; and  that  the  march  of  their  armies  ought  to 
be  preceded  by  a manifesto  declaratory  of  their 
pacific  and  conciliatory  intentions,  and  of  their  de- 
termination not  to  attempt  to  imiwse  any  particu- 
lar constitution  or  form  of  government  upon  the 
French  nation.  To  the  form  of  this  manifesto— so 
different  in  nearly  every  particular  from  that  which 
the  commander  of  the  IVussian  army  afterwards 
issued— Louis  attached  the  utmost  importance,  as 
if  any  such  proclamation  could  reconcile  a proud 
and  martial  people  to  the  invasion  of  their  country, 
or  as  if  the  promises  and  assurances  of  arbitrary 
princes,  who  had  not  been  remarkable  for  keeping 
their  word  with  other  parties,  who  were  in  the  net 
of  breaking  their  faith  and  their  treaties  with  Po- 
land, could  possibly  obtain  any  credit  from  so 
incredulous  a jMiople  as  the  French!  lie  recom- 
mended that  a clear  distinction  should  be  made 
between  the  Jacobins  and  the  rest  of  the  nation; 
that  the  manifesto  should  contain  the  fundamental 
truth  that  this  was  a war  not  against  the  French 
nation,  but  against  an  anti-social  faction,  and  a 
furious  anarchy  destructive  of  liberty  and  peace  ; 
that  it  should  remove  every  fear  of  dismemberment 
or  of  an  arbitrary  interference  wiihthe  laws  of  the 
country ; but  that  it  should,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
clare energetically  to  the  Assembly,  to  the  muni* 
cipality,  to  all  administrative  bodies,  and  to  the 
ministers  of  the  day,  whoever  they  might  be,  that 
the  allies  would  neither  treat  with  them  nor  with 
any  one  of  them,  but  only  with  the  king  restored 
to  a state  of  liberty ; and  tliat  Uiey  would  hold  the 


Assembly,  the  municipality,  &c.  personally  and 
individually  answerable  in  body  and  in  goods  for 
the  safely  of  the  king,  the  queen,  the  royal  family, 
and  of  the  persons  and  thcpro|>ertie8  of  all  citizens 
whatsoever.  He  preached  moderation  to  the  emi- 
grants, who,  as  he  well  knew',  were  likely  to  be 
more  violent,  when  once  on  the  soil  of  France,  than 
Prussian  grenadiers  or  Austrian  hulans;  and  he 
concluded  by  advising  that  the  coalition  should 
promise  in  their  manifesto  the  immediate  as- 
sembling of  a congress,  where  the  emigrants  might 
plead  their  losses  and  their  wrongs,  and  where 
the  interests  of  all  parties  might  be  pacitically  dis- 
cussed and  arranged.* 

Louis  had  not  dispatched  Mallet-du-Pan  until, 
as  he  thought,  every  other  resource  had  failed  him. 
Barnave,  who  had  so  confidently  undertaken  to 
save  the  monarchy  and  the  monarch — for  it  had 
been  a question  of  life  and  death  with  Louis  for 
many  months — had  completely  failed  him  long  be- 
fore this ; and  after  expressing  his  vain  regrets, 
and  gallantly  kissing  the  fair  hand  of  the  queen, 
he  had  gone  olf  to  Grenoble,  his  native  place,  to 
become  mayor,  and  to  marry  a rich  heiress. 
Mallet*du-Pan  found  that  the  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian preparations  were  going  on  but  slowly  (both 
powers  were  thinking  as  much  about  Poland  as 
about  France)  ; and  that  the  emigrant  noblesse 
were  in  a frantic  state  of  mind,  which  precluded 
all  hope  of  the  moderation  the  king  had  recom- 
mended. At  length,  however,  in  the  early  days  of 
July,  it  was  known  at  the  Tuilcries  tliat  the  Aus- 
trians in  the  Netherlands  had  been  greatly  rein- 
forced, and  that  the  Prussian  army,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was  ap- 
proaching the  Rhine — encouraging  intelligence,  if 
there  had  only  been  a possibility  of  keeping  it  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  A.*scmbly  and  people.  The 
Assembly,  though  it  had  no  note  of  warning  from 
the  ministry,  though  not  so  much  as  a hint  had 
ever  been  given  oflicially  of  the  King  of  Prussia’s 
intentions,  were  fiillv  informed  of  everything  by 
the  2nd  of  July  ; and  on  the  3rd  Vergniaud  rose 
to  represent  the  imminence  of  the  danger.  He 
described  the  army  ofthe  North,  which  had  crossed 
the  Belgian  frontiers,  as  retreating  before  the  Aus- 
trians, and  the  Prussian  army  as  on  the  very  point 
of  bursting  into  France  with  fire  and  fury'.  He 
reminded  the  house  that  these  foreign  despots, 
ami- the  emigrants  wor!»e  than  they,  and  all  the 
enemies  of  the  French  people,  continued  to  make 
use  of  the  name  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  to  assert  that 
they  were  only  in  arms  for  his  cause  ; and  he  then 
stated  a scries  of  hypotheses  which  would  justify 
the  nation  in  dctlironing  the  king  at  once.  'The 
majority,  already  immensely  increased  by  the  tid- 
ings which  had  been  received  of  the  Prussian  inter- 
ference, ordered  the  exciting  discourse  to  be  printed 
and  sent  to  all  the  departments.  A day  or  two 
after  Condorcct  read  a long  discourse  on  the  ge- 
neral measures  proper  to  save  the  country  and 
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liticrty  and  equality ; and  he  recommended,  ai  the 
best  of  these  general  measures,  the  calling  up  of 
the  confederates  to  the  capital,  the  impeachment 
of  all  the  ministers,  the  suspension  of  the  eivil  list 
and  of  the  king’s  reto,  and  union  and  fraternity 
l)ctvrccn  Girondists  and  Jacobins.  This  last  notion 
was  taken  up  on  the  following  day  by  Lamourette, 
tbc  constitutional  bishop  of  Lyons,  who  thought  it 
ridiculous  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a God. 
“ If,”  said  this  new  Gallican  prelate,  “ we  can 
only  agree  among  ourselves,  there  is  nothing  to 
alarm  us,  nothing  that  can  resist  us.  There  have 
been  and  there  still  will  be  proposed  extraordinary 
state  measures  to  put  an  end  to  the  divisions  whicK 
rend  France,  and  which  induce  foreign  powers  to 
liclicve  that  we  have  fallen  to  the  lowest  point  of 
weakness.  But  not  one  of  the  objects  hitherto  pro- 
posed can  attain  the  desired  end,  because  there  is 
nut  one  of  them  that  is  central,  or  that  ascends  to 
the  true  source  of  our  evils.  That  source,  which 
must  be  stopped,  is  the  division  that  reigns  in  the 
National  Assembly  itself.  The  legislative  body  is 
the  real  thermometer  of  the  nation  : it  is  here  that 
rests  the  lever  which  moves  the  great  machine  of 
the  state,  and  which,  when  ill  directed,  produces 
the  complication  of  movement  that  destroys  the 
state.  And  can  it  be ! You  have  in  your  own 
bands  the  key  of  the  public  salvation,  and  are 
seeking  painfully  for  that  salvation  in  uncertain 
laws,  and  are  refusing  to  adopt  the  means  of  re- 
establishing peace  and  union  in  your  own  bosom  !” 
He  shuddered  to  think  that  a reconciliation  of  po- 
litical antagonists  and  a union  of  ]»rties  should  be 
considered  impracticable.  Honest  men,  though 
they  might  employ  different  means,  could  only  aim 
at  one  end,  and  must  always  meet  on  the  road  of 
probity  and  honour.  Surely,  then,  nothing  could 
be  so  easy  as  to  bring  about  a most  beautiful  and 
solemn  moment,  and  to  offer  to  France  and  to 
Europe  a spectacle  so  redoubtable  to  the  enemies 
of  lilierty,  so  sweet  and  heart-moving  to  all  the 
friends  of  liberty ! How  simple  was  the  difference ! 
One  part  of  the  Assembly  attributed  to  the  other 
the  seditious  design  of  destroying  monarchy ; the 
other  party  attributed  to  their  colleagues  the  de- 
sign of  destroying  constitutional  equality,  and  in- 
troducing the  aristocratic  form  of  government 
known  under  the  name  of  two  chambers.  “ Well, 
then,”  exclaimed  Lamourette,  raising  his  voice  to 
the  enthusiasm  key,  “ let  us  fulminate,  gentlemen, 
by  a common  execration  and  an  irrevocable  oath, 
let  us  fulminate  both  the  republic  and  the  system 
of  two  chambers !”  The  great  hall  of  the  Riding- 
.School  re-echoed  with  the  unanimous  and  enthu- 
siastic applauses  of  the  members  and  the  gallery 
mobs,  and  many  times  the  cry  was  repeated', 
“ Yes,  yes,  we  will  only  have  tbc  constitution  as 
it  is!”  "Then,”  added  the  constitutional  bishop, 
" let  us  swear  to  have  but  one  mind  and  one  sen- 
timent, to  unite  and  confound  ourselves  in  the  one 
sole  and  same  mass  of  free  men,  equally  averse  and 
redoubtable  to  the  spirit  of  anarchy,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  aristocracy;  and  the  moment  that  fo- 
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reigners  see  that  we  only  wish  for  one  fixed  thing, 
and  that  we  all  wish  it,  will  be  the  moment  in 
which  liberty  shall  triumph  and  France  be  saved.” 
The  same  applauses  recommenced,  and  continued 
for  some  time.  “ And  therefore,  M.  Ic  President,” 
said  I,amourette,  in  conclusiun,  “ I demand  that  you 
put  to  the  house  this  simple  proposition  : ‘ Let  all 
those  who  equally  abjure  and  execrate  the  republic 
and  the  government  with  two  chambers  rise !’  ” 
Never  was  coup  <le  haguello,  never  was  harlequin’s 
wand  more  promptly  followed  by  a universal  move- 
ment and  change  of  position.  All  the  membera 
rose  simultaneously,  and  putting  themselves  in  the 
attitude  of  swearing,  dowj  I'atlilwie  tiu  serment, 
they  all  swore  never  to  suffer,  either  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  republican  system  or  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  two  chambers,  any  alteration  what- 
ever in  the  constitution.  The  galleries,  all  electri- 
fied, shouted  and  applauded,  and  swore  like  the 
deputies.  Then  rose  the  cry  of  “ Union,  re-union, 
a brotherly  union ! ” and  the  members  of  the 
cote  gauche,  as  if  by  a spontaneous  movement,  ran 
over  to  the  cutd  droit,  and  lovingly  embraced  and 
sat  down  among  those  old  adversaries ; and  the 
members  of  the  efltd  droit  ran  over  to  the  cote 
gauche  and  did  the  like.  All  the  parties  were  in- 
termixed : Jaucourt  was  seen  fraternising  with 
Merlin,  Dumas  with  Dazire,  Gensonne  with  Cal- 
vet ; and  for  some  time  there  was  nothing  but 
hugging  and  cheek-kissing,  and  mutual  protesta- 
tions of  eternal  friendship.  Empty  protestations, 
Judas  kisses  I — and  yet  not  all  so,  for  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  Frenchmen  to  be  carried  away  by  mo- 
mentary impulses,  to  rush  into  everything  that 
makes  a dramatic  scene ; and,  doubtless,  their 
feeling  of  the  present  danger  might,  for  the  mo- 
ment, make  them  very  much  alive  to  the  necessitv 
of  some  agreement  among  themselves.  When 
“ the  sweet  sensations”  had  had  their  course, 
a Feuillant  member  moposed  that  a rei>ort  of 
what  had  passed  should  te  sent  to  the  king  by  a 
deputation  of  twenty-four  members,  as  when  the 
Assembly  was  re-united  the  legislative  power  ought 
to  be  re-united  also.  Then  Brissot,  who  had  pre- 
pared a long-winded  oration  to  prove  that  nothing 
could  save  France  but  the  king’s  dechiance  or  de- 
thronement, begged  to  say  that,  after  so  touching 
a spectacle  as  that  which  had  just  been  witnessed, 
he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  pronounce  a 
discourse  which  might  rc-awaken  discord  and  bad 
feeling ; and  that  he  must  put  off  the  reading  till 
to-morrow.  The  Assembly  decreed  that  all  the 
administrative  bodies  of  Paris  and  all  the  judicial 
bodies  should  be  summoned  to  the  bar  to  learn  the 
]»erfect  reconciliation  which  had  taken  place,  and  to 
transmit  the  report  of  it  to  their  fellow-citizens. 
“ This,”  said  Bazire,  “ will  restore  tranquillity  to 
all  Paris.”  Carnot  thought  it  would  give  joy  and 
peace  to  all  France,  and  prove  to  the  nation  that 
the  constitution  as  at  present  established  would 
never  be  changed.  The  return  of  the  deputation 
sent  to  the  Tuileries  was  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  arrival  of  the  king,  attended  by  all 
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his  ministers.  Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time  in 
that  place,  the  cry  of  “ Vive  le  Roi  ” was  coupled 
with  that  of  “ Vive  la  nation.”  With  the  hol- 
lowest  faith  of  all — for  Louis  had  not  been  carried 
away  by  any  momentary  enthusiasm,  and  was  phy- 
sically and  morally  incapable  of  such  transports — 
for  Louis  well  knew  that  the  reconciliation  would 
be  as  suddenly  destroyed  as  it  had  been  made — for 
Louis  never  Sieved  tliat  the  constitution  as  it  was 
could  be  other  than  a curse  to  him  and  to  his 
country,  and  the  ruin  of  the  church  and  religion 
he  most  devoutly  revered — for  Louis  felt  to-day  as 
he  had  felt  yesterday,  that  nothing  but  an  armed 
interference  could  save  him  and  his  family  from 
destruction,  and  France  from  anarchy  and  atheism 
— he  stood  at  the  president’s  right  hand  and  said— 
“ Gentlemen,  the  most  touching  spectacle  to  my 
heart  is  that  of  the  reunion  of  all  parties  and  wills 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  1 have  for  a long 
time  desired  this  salutary  moment ; my  prayer  is 
now  fulfilled.  The  nation  and  their  king  are  but 
one.  Both  have  the  same  end  in  view.  Their  re- 
union will  save  France.  The  constitution  as  it  is 
ought  to  be  the  rallying-point  of  all  Frenchmen. 
W'e  ought  all  of  us  to  defend  it;  the  king  will 
ever  set  you  the  example.”  The  applauses  and 
the  cries  of  “ Vive  la  nation ! Vive  Ic  roi ! ” were 
renewed.  Then  the  president  made  an  answer 
conformable,  telling  the  king  that  from  this  happy 
union  would  proceed  the  force  necessary  to  van- 
quish the  tyrants  that  had  coalesced  against  the 
French  and  liberty  and  equality ; and  then  the 
king  appeared  to  be  much  moved.  After  a dead 
silence,  which  was  the  rarest  thing  in  that  Assem- 
bly, and  which  must  have  been  very  short,  Louis 
said  that  he  had  impatiently  expected  the  arrival 
of  the  deputation  to  be  enabled  to  run  to  the 
Assembly,  to  express  his  great  happiness ; and 
then  he  bowed  and  retired  in  the  midst  of  faces 
radiant  with  joy,  and  of  tremendous  shouts  of  ap- 
plause. But  this  very  evening  the  smooth  stream 
was  ruffled  and  driven  into  fresh  eddies  and  whirl- 
pools by  Petion's  business,  whieh  was  not  yet 
settled,  and  by  the  king's  confirming  the  temporary 
suspension  pronounced  against  the  mayor  by  the 
directory  of  tlie  department ; and,  when  the  depu- 
ties re-assembled  after  dinner,  the  mob  outside  the 
House  and  the  mob  within  cried  furiously  to  them, 
“ Give  us  back  Pciion  ! Give  us  back  our  vir- 
tuous mayor!  Down  with  the  directory  of  the 
department ! Send  their  president  la  Rochefou- 
cauld to  Orleans !”  The  following  day  was  a 
Sunday ; the  Assembly  did  not  meet ; the  patriots 
and  patriotessea  grew  hotter  and  hotter  about  the 
affair  of  Petion ; the  touching  reconciliation  of  the 
preceding  day  was  forgotten,  or  only  mentioned  to 
be  called  “ the  kiss  of  Lamourette,”  or  “ the  kiss 
of  Judas,”  or  ‘‘the  Norman  reconciliation” — 
which  last  was  proverbially  the  commencement  of 
a fresh  and  a more  furious  quarrel.  And,  if  the 
Assembly  did  not  meet,  the  Jacobin  Club  met  this 
Sunday  evening,  and  in  great  force,  to  make  havoc 
with  the  priest  and  his  project,  Billsud-Varennes, 
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one  of  the  many  mouth-pieces  of  Robespierre, 
bade  all  true  Jacobins  beware  of  the  deep  treachery 
that  lay  hid  under  this  plan  of  reconciliation. 
“ Although,”  said  he,  “ there  have  been  transports 
of  joy  in  the  National  Assembly,  I can  bring 
nothing  to  this  tribune  but  sinister  and  mournful 
presentiments.  A re-union  of  all  the  parties  has 
been  effected  in  the  bosom  of  the  legislative  body. 
But  the  first  objection  which  this  strange  kissing 
and  embracing  gives  rise  to,  is  to  know  whether  it 
is  or  whether  it  can  be  sincere.  ....  1 speak 
as  I think  : to  see  snch  a deputy  of  the  Assembly 
throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  such  another,  is 
like  seeing  Nero  embrace  Britannicus,  is  like 
seeing  Charles  IX.  giving  his  hand  to  Coligny, 
whom  he  caused  to  Ik  assassinated ! The  eve  of 
all  the  great  conspiracies  against  our  liberty  has 
been  celebrated  by  perjured  reconciliations  and  re- 
unions. The  massacre  on  the  altar  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  Champ  de  Mara  was  introduced  by  a 
reconciliation  of  the  sort.  These  Judases  never 
give  kisses  but  to  deliver  their  victims,  the  people, 
to  destruction ! When  I see  the  Assembly  in- 
viting the  king,  who  is  inviting  foreign  armies  to 
Paris,  to  witness  and  be  a party  to  this  Lamou- 
rette reconciliation,  what  can  I think  of  it?  And 
how  can  this  sudden  reconciliation  agree  with  the 
spirit  of  the  republican  fbderates  who  are  coming 
to  Paris  to  make  a new  federation  feast?  How 
can  we  believe  that  this  new  nonsensical  oath  can 
put  the  country  out  of  danger  ? Will  this  theatrical 
scene  stop  the  marching  of  the  Austrians  and 
■ Prussians  ? They  may  swear  eternal  friendship 
and  concord  as  they  like,  but  will  this  make  La- 
fayette less  a traitor  and  scoundrel  than  he  is  ? 

The  honest  men  in  the  Assembly  have 

been  duped,  and  the  patriots  will  be  laid  under  the 
sharp  knife  of  the  guillotine  by  this  reconciliation; 
for  now,  to  dwell  upon  the  treasons  of  the  court,  to 
unveil  its  manoeuvres,  to  give  warning  of  its  plots, 
will  be  to  pass  for  an  anti-royslist  and  republican, 
as  an  execrated  and  an  execrable  citizen.  I say 
that,  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  revolution 
down  to  this  day,  there  has  never  been  a more 
cunning  plot  than  this ! . . . . And  yet  not  one 
patriot  member  of  the  Assembly  could  perceive  the 
snare!  Even  if  they  had  had  all  the  money  of 
the  civil  list  spread  under  their  eyes,  the  most  cor- 
rupt and  greedy  members  ought  at  least  to  have 
reflected  that  men  cannot  walk  blindfold  on  the 
brink  of  a precipice  without  imminent  danger  to 
themselves.  . . . 'The  people  must  not  be  deceived 
for  a moment  by  this  reconciliation!  If  the 
country  is  to  be  saved,  it  is  only  the  people  that 
can  save  it.  Let  them  meet  and  act,  and  exter- 
minate our  enemies ! Against  crowned  brigands 
and  devoutera  of  men,  Hercules  and  his  club  arc 
needed!  ” The  club  ordered  that  this  speech  from 
Billaud-Varennes  should  be  immediately  printed 
and  sent  to  all  the  afliliated  soeietics. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  .Sunday,  Brissot,  in 
his  newspaper,  spoke  suspiciously  of  the  reconcili- 
ation; and  almost  as  soon  as  the  Assembly  met  on 
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Monday  morning  (July  9th),  he  began  to  read  hia  I 
promiacd  diacourse,  which  contained  the  most 
dreadfol  denunciations  against  the  court,  and  a 
frank  recommendation  of  the  salutary  measure  of 
dechcance  or  dethronement,  to  which  Vergniaud 
and  Condorcet  had  preluded  on  the  3rd  and  0th. 
After  drawing  a must  alarming  picture  of  the 
horrors  of  invasion,  Brissot,  who  had  been  sighing 
and  dying  for  a republic  ever  since  the  revolution 
commenced,  exclaimed,  “ The  country  is  in 
danger,  not  because  it  wants  troops,  not  because  its 
troops  are  not  courageous,  its  frontiers  badly  forti- 
fied, its  resources  incotisiderable.  . . . No ! It  is 
in  danger  because  its  forces  have  been  paralysed. 
And  who  has  jiaralysed  them  ? One  sole  man ; 
that  man  whom  the  constitution  has  taken  fur  its 
chief,  but  whom  perddious  counsellors  have  made 
our  enemy ! You  are  told  to  fear  the  Kings  of 
Hungary  and  Prussia;  but  I tell  you  that  the 
principal  force  of  those  kings  is  in  our  own  court, 
and  that  it  is  at  the  Tuileries  that  we  must  hrst 
beat  them.  You  arc  told  to  strike  down  the  re- 
fractory priests  all  over  the  kingdom But 

I tell  you  that  to  strike  at  the  court  of  the  Tuileries 
is  to  strike  all  the  priests  with  one  blow.  You  ate 
told  you  ought  to  pursue  all  the  men  of  intrigue, 

all  the  factious,  all  the  conspirators And  I 

tell  you  that  all  these  wilt  disap|>ear,  if  you  only 
strike  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries:  for  that  cabinet 
is  the  point  where  the  threads  of  all  intrigues  end, 
is  the  place  w here  all  plots  and  conspiracies  are 
hatched,  and  from  which  every  evil  impulse  is 
given  ! The  nation  has  been  too  lung  the  sport  of 
this  cabinet.  This  is  the  secret  of  our  [sisition, 
this  is  the  source  of  all  our  woe  ; it  is  here  that  we 
must  apply  our  remedies.”  These  remedies,  ac- 
cording to  his  prescription,  were  to  include  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  king  and 
hia  ministers,  the  severe  and  immediate  punish- 
ment of  Lafayette  for  his  late  escapade  to  Paris 
and  his  conduct  while  there,  and  the  instant  pro- 
clamation of  “ The  country  in  danger."  He  e.xalted 
the  usefulness  and  the  past  services  of  the  jiopular 
societies  or  political  clubs,  forgetting  that  he  and 
his  party  had  lost  all  iiiHuence  in  the  Jacobins, 
and  that  a deadly  hatred  like  Robespierre’s  was  not 
to  Ire  moderated  by  Lamourettc  kisses,  or  by  ex- 
torted compliments,  or  any  other  means  that  he 
or  his  Girondists  could  command.  Brissot  did 
not  yet  venture  to  pronounce  the  direct  jiroposition 
of  dechdance ; but  everybody  understood  his 
meaning.  He  had  scarcely  finished  his  harangue 
when  the  terrified  ministers,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom, appeared  at  the  bar  to  be  bullied  and  baited, 
and  then  hooted  out.  They  were  asked  whether 
they  believed  that  the  country  was  not  in  danger ; 
and,  as  their  answers  were  not  satisfactory,  they 
were  interrupted,  insulted,  and  told  to  return  on 
the  morrow  at  twelve  o’clock,  with  full  and  proper 
reports  as  to  the  means  of  defending  the  kingdom 
against  invasion.  And  on  the  morrow,  the  10th 
of  July,  the  ministers,  in  evident  dread  of  their 
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lives,  which  had  been  threatened  by  the  galleries 
and  by  the  mob  outside,  re-appeared  in  the  House 
to  state  the  actual  strength  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  to  announce  that  they  had  all  of  them  that 
muming  given  in  their  resignations  to  the  king, 
seeing  that,  ” in  such  an  order  of  things,  or  rather, 
in  such  an  overthrow  of  all  order,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  do  any  good,  or  to  defend  the  kingdom 
against  that  anarchy  which  threatened  to  swallow 
up  everything.”  And,  having  said  these  danger- 
ous words,  they  rushed  out  of  that  terrible  Riding- 
School,  like  men  who  had  set  fire  to  a train  of 
gunpowder.  The  Girondists  and  Jacobins  were 
thrown  into  transports  of  joy,  for  the  resignation 
and  the  confession  of  ministers  would  justify  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  the  decree  that  the  country  was 
in  danger,  and  the  issuing  of  that  decree  could 
hardly’  fail  to  hurry  on  the  glorious  crisis.  On  the 
morning  of  the  1 1th,  after  a report  read  from  the 
select  committee  of  twelve  by  Hcrault-dc-Sechelles, 
the  tremendous  decree  was  voted  and  issued  in 
these  terms : — 

“ Numerous  troops  arc  advancing  towards  our 
frontiers.  All  those  who  hold  liberty  in  horror 
arc  arming  against  our  constitution. 

“ Citizens!  the  country  is  in  danoer. 

“ Let  those  who  shall  obtain  the  honour  of 
marching  first  to  defend  all  that  they  have  most 
dear,  ever  remember  that  they  are  Frenchmen  and 
free  ; let  their  fellow-citizens  maintain  at  their 
homes  the  security  of  person  and  proiierty  ; let 
the  magistrates  of  the  people  watch  attentively  ; 
let  all  classes,  in  a calm  courage,  the  attribute  of 
true  strength,  wait,  before  they  act,  the  signal  of 
the  law,  and  Ihe  country  \rUI  he  saved.’’ — This  was 
followed  by  an  address  of  the  Assembly  to  the 
army,  and  by  another  address  to  the  French 
people  in  general,  who  were  told  to  arm  and  make 
haste  to  save  lilierty  and  their  country, and  to  keep 
their  oath  to  live  free  or  die.  This  Inst  address,  in 
fact,  repeated  to  the  people,  with  a slight  differ- 
ence in  the  wording,  the  axioms  which  Billaud- 
Varennes  had  delivered  in  the  Jacobin  Club  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th  :*  it  called  upon  the  masses 
to  take  the  business  into  their  own  hands,  and  it 
assured  them  that  for  four  years  they  had  been 
struggling  against  despotism,  &c.,  and  that  liberty 
could  only  be  saved  by  their  own  majestic  force  and 
sublime  character.  At  the  same  time  the  Assem- 
bly declared  themselves  in  [lermanent  session,  with 
the  usual  declaiatiuns  and  oaths  that  they  would 
never  adjourn  until  the  country  was  got  into  a 
safer  condition.  Moreover,  all  the  municipalities 
and  civil  authorities  of  the  kingdom  were  ordered 
to  put  themselves  in  iiermanent  surveillance ; and 
every  citizen  who  was  in  a condition  to  carry 
arms,  and  who  had  already  served  in  the  national 
guards,  was  called  out.  Subsequently  the  staff  of 
the  Paris  national  guard  was  entirely  re-modelled, 
the  respectability  ^ttalions  were  intermixed  with 

* It  tnuit  not  be  nmitled  thet  Robeaptem.  mi  Ihe  nlfht  of  the  10th, 
hnil  imlicKted  in  the  Jncoliin  Clnb  the  ooarae  which  the  NetUuuU 
Ataenibly  piinued  uo  Ibe  lllh. 
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pikemen,  and  a freah  and  extensive  manufacture 
of  pikes  was  ordered  all  over  the  kingdom,  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  muskets  and  bayo- 
nets. On  the  night  of  the  11th  Bazirc  and  other 
Jacobins  told  the  Assembly  that  they  must  dis- 
charge all  the  jugcS'de-paix  of  Paris,  who  were 
nothing  but  aristocrats  and  royalists  in  disguise ; 
and  Chabot  announced  that  it  would  be  very 
proper  and  expedient  to  send  the  late  minister  of 
justice  to  Orleans.  The  late  ministry  had  pro- 
hibited the  federates  from  marching  to  Paris,  and 
had  even  commanded  the  civil  and  military  autho- 
rities to  stop  them  on  their  march,  and  send  them 
back  to  their  homes  by  force ; but  the  federates, 
only  pressed  the  more  urgently  by  Girondists  and 
Jacobins  to  come,  and  to  come  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  form  the  patriot  camp  of  20,000  nten,  now 
1>cgan  to  arrive  from  various  quarters.  On  this 
very  evening  a party  of  federates  from  Rochefort 
were  admitt^  to  the  bar  to  present  their  homages 
to  the  Assembly,  and  to  demand  the  instant  im- 
peachment of  Lafayette.  Other  parlies  presented 
themselves  on  the  morrow;  and  thus  they  con- 
tinued to  arrive  day  after  day,  though,  for  some 
time,  not  in  such  numbers  as  the  patriots  expected 
and  earnestly  desired.  On  the  12th,  while  the 
Assembly  w'as  regulating  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies to  be  observed  at  the  approaching  f^te  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  three  or  four  deputations  of 
federates  harangued  in  the  House  in  the  most 
republican  style;  and  an  address  was  read  from 
the  cauncibgeneral  of  the  commune  of  Marseilles, 
calling  upon  the  Assembly  to  pronounce  not 
merely  sentence  of  dtjcheance  against  Louis  XVI., 
but  a^  sentence  of  death  upon  all  monarchy  and 
sovereignty  except  that  of  the  people.  This  hot 
paper-,  which,  if  not  written,  had  been  dictated  or 
suggested  by  Barbaroux  and  the  other  Marseilles 
repub  licans  that  were  in  such  close  league  and 
amity  with  the  repuhlicaness  Madame  Roland 
and  ber  husband,  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
mince  matters.  It  said  that  eternal  reason  shows 
that  the  laws  relating  to  royalty,  imposed  by  the 
Constituent  on  the  Legislative  Assembly,  were  in 
contradiction  to  the  rights  of  man;  and  that  it 
was  time  the  nation  should  govern  itself.  It  quoted 
the  Rights  of  Man — the  natural  and  imprescrip- 
tible rights,  as  liberty,  property,  security,  and  re- 
sistance to  oppression.  All  citizens  being  bom 
equal,  and  remaining  equal  in  rights,  how  could 
the  C«>n8titupnt8,  their  predecessors,  lay  it  down 
tliat  royalty  should  be'  delegated  hereditarily  to  the 
reigning  race  by  order  of  primogeniture?  What 
bad  this  reigning  race  done  to  Ijc  preferred  to 
every  other  race  of  men  ? What  was  its  moral 
character  in  the  midst  of  a regenerated  people? 
Why  bad  the  Constituent  made  a law  for  declaring 
the  person  of  one  man  inviolable?  Could  this 
inviolability  guanmtee  him  from  the  knife  of  an 
assassin?  Was  not  this  inviolability  a principle 
subversive  of  equali^  and  of  every  principle  of 
the  Rights  of  Man?  Where  was  the  sage,  where 
the  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  tliat 


could  say  that  the  son  of  the  best  of  kings  might 

not  be  the  greatest  of  scoundrels?  And 

what  were  the  obligations  the  French  people  had 
to  this  privileged  reigning  race  ? What  were  its 
services  to  tlie  country  ? It  had  kept  the  people 
for  ages  under  the  yoke,  and  had  ruled  with  a rod 
of  iron.  It  could  only  count  a succession  of  men 
loaded  with  vice  and  crime.  Would  the  people 
any  lon^r  rely  on  a man  who  had  the  incurable 
habit  ot  tyranny,  and  who  would  soon  join  his 
brothers  beyond  the  frontiers  to  wage  the  fiercest 
of  wars  against  liberty  and  tlie  {>eoplc  ? How, 
while  the  nation  was  suppressing,  upsetting,  de- 
stroying all  the  monuments  of  tyranny  and  servi- 
tude, could  it  bend  the  knee  l>cfore  a perjured 
family  !*’  In  concluding,  it  mentioned  the  mon- 
strosity of  tlie  civil  list,  of  the  suspensive  veto,  &c., 
and  said,  **  Legislators,  avow  that  your  predecessors 
the  Constituents  have  constituted  nothing ; and  if 
you  would  be  anything,  if  you  would  respond  to 
the  wishes  of  the  nation,  abrogate  at  once  a law 
which  reduces  you  to  nothing  and  the  people  to 
nothing ; which  you  can  destroy  by  and  with  the 
people,  and  which  the  duty  of  self-preservation 
will  no  longer  permit  the  people  to  suffer.  Let 
the  executive  power  be  chosen  and  dismissed  by 
the  people,  like  the  other  functionaries,  and  let  no 
mure  credit  be  given  to  thcjse  culpable  maxims 
which  tend  to  make  it  be  believed  tliat  an  heredi- 
tary king  can  represent  the  nation  !*'  The  galleries 
applaud^  and  shouted : but  none  shouted  so  loudly 
as  the  federates  that  had  come  up  from  the  depart- 
ments. A great  number  of  mcmlkrt,  however,  rose 
all  together,  and  with  signs  of  great  indignation, 
to  reprobate  this  republican  manifesto,  and  call 
dow'n  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  its  authors.  One 
of  them  reminded  the  Assembly  how  very  often 
they  had  sworn  to  maintain  the  constitution  as  it 
was,  and  how  recently,  at  the  Lamourettc  recon- 
ciliation, they  had,  by  a solemn  declaration,  de- 
voted to  execration  every  project  for  altering  the 
constitution : he  thought  the  offence,  in  the  pre- 
sent cose,  the  more  serious  and  unpardonable,  as 
it.  proceeded  from  a constituted  authority,  the 
council  of  a commune  who  had  all  signed  their 
names  to  the  paper ; and  he  concluded  by  moving 
that  these  individuals  should  be  all  brought  to  the 
bar  to  answer  for  their  nudacious  libel.  But  the 
galleries  expressed  their  strong  disapprobation, 
and  several  Girondist  and  Jacobin  members  cried 
down  the  motion,  and  proposed  a variety  of  new 
ones.  One  of  them  said  tliat  the  Marseilles  ad- 
dress ought  to  be  set  aside  for  the  present,  or 
referred  to  the  next  Legislative  Assembly ; another 
thought  that  it  ought  to  l>e  suhrailted  immediately 
to  the  extraordinary  committee  of  twelve ; and 
several  of  tliem  joinal  in  recommending  the  order 
of  the  day.  Lacroix  quoted  a rule,  whicli  the 
Assembly  had  lately  laid  down,  that  every  address 
or  petition  of  this  kind  should  be  referr^  to  (he 
committee  of  twelve,  insisting  vehemently  that 
they  were  bound  to  adhere  to  this  rule  in  the 
I present  case.  He  was  cheered  by  the  galleries, 
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and  especially  by  flie  federates  there  stationed, 
and  who,  at  every  move,  took  a direct  part  in  the 
debate.  Several  members  of  the  cutd  droit,  ex- 
ceedingly provoked  at  these  provincial  patriots, 
demanded  furiously  that  they  should  be  called  to 
order,  and  reprimanded  for  their  unconstitutional 
insolence.  “ It  is  very  astonishing,”  said  I.«croix, 
“ that  members  of  this  .Assembly  should  thus 
brave  the  federates!”  “ It  is  very  astonishing,” 
replied  Girardin,  “ that  the  federates  should  brave 
the  Assembly,  and  that  the  soldiers  of  the  law 
and  liberty  should  show  no  respect  to  the  delibe- 
rations of  their  legislators!”  The  president,  who 
also  got  into  a passion,  said,  ” I announce  to  the 
federated  citizens,  that  the  Assembly,  by  a decree, 
forbids  all  citizens  in  the  galleries  to  express  either 
approbation  or  disapprobation ; and  I remind  the 
members  of  the  Assembly,  who  ought  to  set  the 
example  of  decency  and  calmness,  that  it  is  the 
president  alone  who  has  the  right  of  calling  the 
galleries  to  order.”  At  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
debate  the  president  had  ordered  the  commander 
of  the  national  guards  on  dut^  at  the  Hall  to  place 
four  sentinels  in  each  division  of  the  galleries ; 
but  this  order  had  produced  no  visible  effect. 
After  a terrible  hurricane,  it  was  decided  that  the 
Marseilles  address  should  be  forthwith  referred  to 
the  committee  of  twelve.  Other  addresses  were 
presented  from  the  commune  of  Lille,  from  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  from  the  com- 
mune of  Metz.  &c.,  representing  the  imminent 
danger  to  which  the  country  was  exposed,  and  the 
imperative  necessity  of  adopting  the  most  vigorous 
methods  for  satisfying  and  uniting  the  people,  who 
continued  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  king 
and  the  commanders  of  the  French  armies  were 
betraving  them.  To  keep  up  the  ferment,  to 
madden  brains  that  were  mad  enough  without,  the 
Jacobins  had  a grand  meeting  on  the  13th,  when 
Camille  Desmoulins  commenced  operations  by 
announcing  that  a bloody  plot  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out ; that  Luckner  had  been  seen  in 
Paris,  and  that  Ijafayctte  had  secretly  returned 
there  that  very  morning.  To-morrow,  the  anni- 
versarv  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  was  to  be 
consecrated  to  the  ffite  of  the  new  federation. 
Was  Lafayette  come  to  make  another  and  a more 
fearful  massacre  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  ? Or 
were  he  and  Luckner  only  come  to  steal  away  the 
king,  and  carry  him  to  the  .\ustrian  camp?  He 
(Camille)  thought  that  this  last  measure,  which 
must  lead  to  many  massacres,  was  the  motive  of 
their  coming;  and  he.  read  several  letters,  and 
among  them  what  he  called  an  intercepted  letter 
of  the  queen,  to  support  his  opinion,  and  to  con- 
vince the  Jacobins  how  necessary  it  was  to  watch 
the  Tuileries.  Merlin  and  Chabot  followed  Ca- 
mille, the  cx-capuchin  vowing  that  he  had  seen  a 
letter  from  Lafayette  to  the  queen,  in  which  that 
traitor  announced  that  he  would  be  iu  Paris  on 
the  13th,  when  all  would  go  well  if  the  cotirt 
would  only  be  bold.  Chabot  also  settled  w here 
the  provincial  federates  should  meet  on  the  morrow 
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morning  before  marching  to  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
“ These  true  patriots,”  said  he,  “ can  only  meet 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  form  into  line 
with  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastille ; for  they  did 
not  come  to  Paris  to  federate  with  the  court  and 
the  gentlefolks  of  I.«fayette.  No ! They  came  to 
federate  with  the  sana-culottcs,  to  fraternise  with 
the  people  of  Paris,  and  assist  them  with  tlieir 
vimrous  arms  in  extirpating  despotism  and  anni- 
hilating tyrants!”  Robespierre,  whose  eloquence 
was  never  so  eft'ective  as  when  instilling  suspicion 
and  drcad,  followed  the  cx-capuchin.  He  hoped 
that  the  federates,  the  Jacobin  Society,  and  all 
patriots  were  convinced  that  there  was  some 
frightful  plot,  and  were  prepared  to  be  on  the 
alert.  He  knew  for  a certainty  that  the  ex-war- 
ministcr  Narbonne  had  been  for  some  days  in  the 
capital,  and  that  an  aide-de-camp  of  Lafayette’s 
and  other  suspicious  persons  had  been  seen  prowl- 
ing about  the  court  and  city.  He  could  not  pos- 
sibly believe  that  it  was  for  nothing  these  known 
conspirators  came  into  the  heart  of  the  capital  at 
the  critical  moment  of  this  federation.  He  would 
not  take  it  upon  himself  to  say  how  these  con- 
spirators meant  to  begin  their  infernal  work.  All 
that  he  was  certain  of  was  that  Lafayette  was 
meditating  a grand  state  crime,  which  he  would 
endeavour  to  throw  upon  the  Jacobins.  Every- 
body knew  how  cunning  Lafayette  was  in  invent- 
ing pretexts  for  employing  muskets  and  bayonets 
against  the  people.  Could  the  federates,  who  had 
come  up  to  Paris  with  such  pure  principles,  with 
such  severe  principles,  do  anything  better  than 
unmask  the  false  patriots  that  were  sitting  in  the 
Assembly,  and  find  instantly  the  means  of  punish- 
ing a traitor  like  Lafayette,  whose  existence  was 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  liberty  and 
tranquillity  in  France?  He  hoped  the  federates 
would  not  disappoint  the  high  hopes  which  had 
been  founded  upon  them  and  their  arrival.  He 
had  drawn  up  an  address  to  the  federates,  telling 
them  that  the  country  was  in  danger,  only  because 
the  country  was  betrayed  ; that  they  were  the  last 
great  hope  of  the  country ; that  they  had  not 
come  merely  to  get  up  a spectacle;  that  their 
mission  was  to  save  the  state  and  reform  the  con- 
stitution ; that  they  ought  only  to  swear  fidelity 
to  the  nation  and  to  themselves,  omitting  those 
arts  of  the  old  ridiculous  oath  which  included 
ad  laws  and  the  name  of  a king,  &c.  Danton 
boldly  announced  that  the  federates  were  not  to 
separate  after  the  f?te,  but  to  invite  others  to  join 
them,  so  as  to  form  a formidable  camp  somewhere 
near  Paris.  He  also  recommended  a supple- 
mentary oath  to  be  taken  by  the  federates — an 
oath  never  to  separate  until  all  the  wishes  of  the 
people  were  accomplished,  &c.  As  for  the  king’s 
veto  upon  the  camp,  Danton  thought  it  was  only 
worthy  of  attention  as  a proof  of  the  royal  in- 
tention to  betray  the  country,  and  leave  the  capital 
open  to  the  Austrians  and  Prussians. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  federates,  who 
did  not  exceed  four  or  five  thousand  men  (but 
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more  were  on  the  road,  who  cured  not  for  the 
festival,  but  were  determined  to  strike  a blow  as 
soon  as  they  came),  assembled  in  the  faubourg 
St.  Antoine  with  the  most  desperate  of  the  sans- 
culottes; the  pike-men  and  pike-women  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  ranks  of  the  national  guards,  whose 
commanders  had  been  all  changed  ; the  gen- 
darmerie on  foot  and  horseback,  and  all  the 
troops  of  the  line  then  in  Paris,  drew  up  on  the 
boulevards ; and  from  the  square  of  the  Bastille 
to  Port  St.  Murtin  nothing  was  seen  but  troops 
and  an  armed  multitude,  the  rough  pikes  being 
rather  more  numerous  than  the  bayonets.  Some 
of  Lafayette's  respectability  battalions  were  ob- 
served to  be  sadly  thinned  ; the  bankers,  the 
stock-brokers,  the  merchants,  the  lawyers,  the 
men  of  property  or  gentlemanly  habits,  had  re- 
fused to  serve  under  the  sans-culutte  commandants 
that  had  been  appointed.  About  the  hour  of  noon 
a dcpuution  of  the  National  Assembly,  headed  by 
the  ])rcsident,  went  in  procession  to  the  site  of  the 
Bastille,  and  tlierc,  in  the  midst  of  warlike  music 
and  shouts  that  were  heard  leagues  oflf,  they  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  a column  dedicated  to 
liberty,  which  was  to  l>c  very  majestic  and  very 
classical,  but  which,  like  so  many  other  works 
projected  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  was 
never  finished.  When  the  stone  was  laid,  a fau- 
bourg orator  delivered  an  harangue  upon  this 
text — “ All  the  kings  of  the  earth  are  conspiring 
against  us  ; therefore  let  us  swear  the  ruin  of  all 
kings.”  After  this  gratifying  ceremony  the  troo))s 
and  the  federates,  and  the  municipal  officers,  and 
all  manner  of  constituted  bodies  fell  into  order, 
according  to  the  programme  which  the  Assembly 
had  voted,  and  began  to  march  slowly  towards  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  with  the  tables  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  with  statues  of  liberty,  luul  incense  burning 
before  them,  with  caps  of  liberty  on  pikes  and 
tremendous  long  poles,  wiih  a murderous-looking 
broad-sword,  called  the  sword  of  the  law',  on  a 
table  covered  witli  crajie,  and  carried  by  men 
dressed  all  in  black,  and  wearing  cypress  wreaths 
on  their  heads.  Nearly  every  man  wore  on  his 
hat  the  words  **  Long  live  Pciion !”  or  “ Petion 
or  Death!  * The  virtuous  mayor,  who  had  only 
Ijccn  reinstated  in  his  mayoralty  by  decree  of  the 
Assembly  the  nigiit  before,  was  the  real  hero  or 
idol  of  this  feast,  ns  Lafayette  had  been  of  tlie 
fctlcralion  of  1790 ; but,  allhough  the  blinking  eyes 
of  P«5tion  could  not  see  it,  his  glory  had  reached 
the  culminating  jioint.  The  wretched  king,  who 
had  not  l>ecn  able  to  prevent  this  new  fe<leration, 
made  up  his  wavering  mind  to  1)C  present  at  it, 
with  some  most  faint  hope  that,  by  showing  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  the  people  and  these  much- 
dreaded  federates  from  the  provinces,  and  by  pro- 
testing and  taking  fresh  oaths,  he  might  turn  the 
ceremony  to  his  own  advantage,  disarm  the  po- 
pular animosity,  and  still  that  terrible  cry  for 
decht^nce,  which  could  only  be  a synonyme  for 
death.  The  queen,  who  showed  on  every  occasion 
a determination  to  share  in  the  dangers  of  her 
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husband,  insisted  upon  accompanying  him.  They 
both  expected  that  attempts  w'ould  be  made  upon 
their  lives  by  some  fanatic  assassins.  Since  the 
irruption  into  the  Tuilcrics  on  the  20lh  of  June, 
Bouis  had  worn  under  his  waistcoat  a plastron,  or 
quilted  breast-piece,  which  had  been  provided  by 
Madame  Campon.  It  had  been  proved  by  daggers 
and  {listol-bullcts.  They  wished  the  queen  to 
wear  a similar  defence,  but  she  refused,  replying 
to  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  Madame  Campan 
that  the  blow  of  an  assassin  would  be  happiness 
for  her,  as  it  would  deliver  her  from  a most  miser- 
able existence.  They  took  the  little  Dauphin  with 
them  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  they  arrived 
long  before  the  procession,  and  where  they  were 
kept  waiting,  without  receiving  one  sign  of  respect 
or  good-wil),  except  from  a few  timid  hirelings 
whom  Bertrand  de  MuUeville  hod  paid  to  cry 
“ Vive  la  Reine  *’  when  the  queen  should  hold  up 
the  Dauphin  in  her  arms  to  show  him  to  the 
people.  The  Champ  de  Mars  was  surrounded 
with  eighty  or  more  pieces  of  artillery  ; and  every 
inscription,  emblem,  or  device  looked  like  a threat 
and  a malediction  to  royalty.  The  wooden  altar  of 
the  country,  which  had  been  done  up  anew  by  the 
scene-painters  and  upholsterers  of  the  theatres,  was 
decorated  with  red  caps  of  liberty  : opposite  to  it 
was  a lugubrious  pyramid  covered  with  cypress 
and  yew,  and  l)earing  the  inscription,  ” To  the 
Citizens  who  have  died  for  their  country  on  the 
frontiers.  Tremble,  tyrants,  we  are  rising  to  avenge 
them!”  and  in  another  direction,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  there  was  a tall  Mai,  or  tree 
of  liberty,  hung  all  round  with  scutcheons,  cor- 
dons of  the  suppressed  orders  of  knighthood,  hel- 
mets and  emblazonries,  intertwined  with  chains 
and  fetters;  and  at  the  foot  of  this  tall  liberty- 
tree  were  hea(>cd,  as  raalerials  for  a great  bonfire, 
kingly  crowns  and  coronets  of  all  kinds,  genealogy 
books,  parchment  titles  of  nobility,  doctors*  bon- 
nets, judges*  ermines,  and  lawyers’  bags  stuffed 
full  of  paper — all  to  be  consumed,  with  all  the 
nl)ominationa  that  hung  upon  the  pole,  as  a type 
and  assurance  of  the  completion  of  the  revolution 
now  at  hand.  Besides  this  loaded  liberty-tree, 
there  were  eighty-three  other  trees,  one  for  each 
department,  surmounted  by  red  caps  and  tricolor 
streamers,  and  inscriptions  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  At  last-^t  about  'five  o’clock  in  the 
evening^the  multitudinous  procession,  loosely 
estimated  at  from  400,000  to  500,000  men,  women, 
and  children,  began  to  arrive,  deafening  the  royal 
ear  with  shouting  “ Long  life  to  Petion  ! Petiun 
or  Death!”  and  revolting  the  strong  religious 
feelings  of  the  king  by  filling  the  air  with  church 
incense,  burnt  before  the  only  god  of  the  French, 
the  plastcr-of-Paris  image  of  ].4bcrty.  When  the 
federates  and  tlic  pikemcn,  the  national  guards 
and  the  troops  of  the  line,  had  volleyed  their  oaths, 
as  if  they  had  been  firing  shot  at  the  enemy,  the 
king  proceeded  on  foot,  from  a tent  which  had 
been  pitched  fur  him  and  his  family,  to  the  deal 
altar  of  the  country  to  swear  again  to  that  consti- 
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tution  which  was  falling  all  to  pieces,  ami  which 
was  so  soon  to  bury  him  and  his  under  its  ruins. 
Necker's  daughter  saw  him  quit  the  tent  and  his 
wife  and  child,  and  did  not  exiatct  to  see  him 
return  alive,  for  the  mob  pressed  round  him,  and 
seemed  rushing  to  annihilate  him  from  every 
quarter.  But  Louis  walked  firm  and  erect,  un- 
injured except  by  words,  and  he  ascended  the 
mock  altar,  as  the  noblest  of  martyrs  may  have 
mounted  the  scaffold  or  embraced  the  stake. 
These  were  the  momenta  of  his  greatness — but 
then  followeil  the  littleness  and  mural  bathos  of 
the  oath,  which  a martyr  of  old  would  scarcely 
have  sworn.  The  president  of  the  Assembly  and 
a host  of  other  functionaries  committed,  knowingly 
and  wilfully,  the  same  act  of  perjury,  in  the  midst 
of  cannonading,  shouting,  and  Qa  Ita  singing. 
Louis  then  descended,  and  traversed  again  the 
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confused  muss  of  the  jutople,  which  rolled  and 
roared  like  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  a storm.  These 
|X'ople  never  saw  him  again  until  they  saw  him, 
firm  and  composed  even  as  he  now  was,  upon  the 
guillotine  scaffold  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  re- 
named “ Place  de  la  Revolution.  ” “ Never,”  says 
Madame  de  StuCl,  “ w ill  the  expression  of  the 
queen's  countenance  be  effaced  from  my  memory ! 
Her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears;  the  splendour  of 
her  dress  and  the  dignity  of  her  carriage  contrasted 
in  the  must  striking  manner  with  all  the  jieuplc 
and  things  that  surrounded  her.  Nothing  but 
some  national  guards  separated  her  from  the  ])upu- 
lace ; the  armed  men,  collected  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  looked  as  if  they  had  met  not  for  a fete,  but 
for  an  insurrection.”  No  order  was  preserved ; 
the  unarmed  mob  was  mixed  with  the  armed 
mob  and  the  troops;  pikes,  bayonets,  clubs,  all 
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were  huddled  together ; and  all  the  countenances 
that  did  nut  express  hatred  and  fury,  and  a fana- 
ticism excited  to  the  utmost,  bore  the  expression 
of  doubt,  suspicion,  terror.  The  slightest  acci- 
dent, any  one  of  those  occurrences  which  so  com- 
monly attend  such  immense  assemblages  of  people, 
would,  from  the  state  men’s  minds  were  in,  have 
led  to  a scene  of  havoc  and  slaughter — would  have 
left  that  Champ  de  M ars  and  the  quays  on  the 


Seine  littered  with  wounded  and  dead.  As  soon 
as  the  swearing  was  over,  a large  portion  of  those 
who  had  only  come  out  to  see  a sight  went 
homeward,  giving  vent  to  their  disappointment 
and  their  criticisms  on  such  a trisle  spectacle. 
Those  who  remained  liehind  set  to  dancing  the 
Carmagnole ; the  great  bonfire,  that  was  to  be, 
was  quite  forgotten,  and  the  liberty-tree,  with  all 
its  scutcheons  and  emblems  of  royalty  and  feu- 
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dality,  left  standing.  At  last  somebody  thought 
of  this  great  political  lesson ; and  some  patriot 
deputies  of  the  Assembly,  Girondists  and  Jaco* 
bins  mixed,  with  the  great  Gensonne  and  the  as 
great  Jean  Del)rie  at  the  head  of  them,  took 
torches  in  their  hands,  and  set  fire  to  the  heap.* 
The  king  returned  to  the  Tuileries  in  the  midst  of 
a crowd,  where  no  one  cried  God  bless  him,  but 
where  every  one  was  straining  his  throat  fur  Pt^tion. 
The  mayor*6  creatures,  Manuel,  Couthon,  and  some 
other  patriots  of  that  deep  Jacobin  hue,  were  also 
applauded.  All  the  spectators,  not  even  excepting 
the  few  who  took  an  interest  in  the  king’s  fate, 
regarded  this  triumph  of  Ptftion  as  the  forerunner 
of  the  ruin  of  Louis,  or  rather  of  his  final  de- 
struction, for  he  and  his  cause  had  been  ruined 
long  before  this  gloomy  feast  of  pikes.  Tlie  queen 
saw  and  said  that  all  was  lost.f  If  the  federates 
had  been  in  greater  numbers,  the  great  blow  would 
have  been  struck  on  this  very  day ; and  Louis,  in 
all  probability,  would  not  have  returned  alive  to 
the  Tuileries.  But  five  hundred  Swiss  guards, 
who  were  not  like  the  Swiss  of  the  Ch&teau-Vicui 
regiment,  three  hundred  gens  d’armes,  and  some 
three  thousand  national  guards,  who  were  fancied 
to  be  devoted  to  the  king,  and  ready  to  die  for 
him,impose<l  some  respect.  If  a royalist  nvritcr  is 
to  be  believed,  these  brave  friends  offered  to  form 
a moving  rampart  round  Louis  and  his  family, 
and  to  carry  them  out  of  Paris,  and  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  road  to  the  northern  frontiers : 
they  conjured  the  king  not  to  neglect  this  the  last 
chance  of  escape,  and  were  grieved  when  they 
saw  him  reject  their  bold  plan  (far  too  bold  for 
poor  J.Aui8)  and  return  quietly  to  his  palace,  which 
had  been  for  so  long  a time  his  prison.^ 

After  the  feast  of  the  federation  or  of  pikes,  the 
federates  began  to  flock  into  Paris  in  greater  num- 
bers. The  cause  of  their  delay  hod  been  their  want 
of  money  : cash  was  now  sent  from  the  capital, 
patriotic  subscriptions  were  opened  in  all  the  Ja- 
cobin clubs  of  the  kingdom,  and  anon  the  Assembly 
voted  them  thirty  sous  a-day  per  man.  These 
federates  were,  for  the  most  part,  as  desperate  as 
poverty  and  Jacobin  fanaticism  could  make  them. 
They  had  all  been  indoctrinated  in  the  provincial 
clubs,  and  were  quite  ready  to  do  whatever  the  clubs 
might  recommend.  We  have  already  caught  some 
glimpses  of  them  in  the  galleries  of  the  Assembly; 
but  in  course  of  time,  as  they  became  more  nume- 
rous, they  took,  with  the  consent  or  approval  of 
the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins  of  the  .\ssembly, 
entire  possession  of  those  galleries,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  citizens  and  citizenesses.  From  this 
moment  the  legislature  was  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  pikes.  Taking,  in  many  guises,  the 

* AecotilmS  to  Carra.  it  wi\j  Um  kioi;  aoi)  lh«  presidrot  ot  the 
Awvmltly  that  ou|(hl  to  have  »et  Are  U>  thne  erahli^*  of  ro\altv  and 
friidaiity ; and  had  either  forgetten  or  jHirpOMily  omutel  that 
duty. 

t Uiffenut  of  the  day.  aa  quoted  in  lliet.  Parlement  — 

Marlann  de  Slael,  uniuUhnttoaa ; Uauane  Campaa,  Meoioitvt; 
Uertrand  dr  MoUetUIc. 
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supplementary  oath  recommended  by  Danton,  the 
federates  swore  they  would  iKit  march  to  the 
frontters  until  they  had  destroyed  the  enemies  of 
liberty  in  the  interior.  At  the  same  time  the  As- 
sembly, not  professing  any  longer  an  unmeaning 
respect  for  the  e.xecuiive,  or  for  a constitutiun  laid 
prostrate  in  the  dirt,  re-organised  nil  the  regiments 
of  the  line  that  were  in  or  near  to  Paris,  formed 
the  soldiers  of  the  terrible  cx-Gardcs  Fran<;aise8  into 
11  corps  of  gendarmerie,  gave  their  orders  directly 
to  the  regiments,  and  even  ordered  the  Swiss  guard, 
whose  fidelity  to  the  king  was  unquestionable,  to 
march  to  the  frontiers.  The  new  cabinet,  which 
Louis  had  formed  with  extreme  diflicnlty,  and 
without  any  hope  of  tlicir  being  able  to  net  minis- 
terially, or  to  do  him  any  service,  liad  scarcely 
had  Courage  enough  to  represent  that  the  constitu- 
tion left  the  command  of  tlic  public  forces  to  the 
sovereign,  or  to  offer  any  remonstrance;  but  M. 
d’Aff’ry,  the  commander  of  the  Swiss,  quoted  the 
capitulations  under  whicli  he  ami  his  countrymen 
served  in  France,  proving  that  they  were  not 
hound  to  march  to  the  frontiers,  and  positively  re- 
fusing to  quit  Paris,  or  their  service  near  the  per- 
son of  the  king,  for  which  alone  they  had  been 
engaged.  While  the  Assembly  thus  managed  the 
war  department,  the  Jacobins  dictated  how  it  ought 
to  l>e  inanageti,  and  made  their  preparations 
for  changing  all  things  in  France,  through  the 
agency  of  terror  and  the  guillotine.  The  federates 
formed  themselves  into  a central  committee  in  one 
of  the  apartments  of  the  Jacobins  in  the  Kuc  $t. 
Honortf.  The  avowed  object  of  this  central  com- 
mittee, which  soon  took  the  name  of  Comitc  Insur- 
rcctionnel,  was  to  bring  about  a popular  insurrection 
ill  every  comer  of  France.  At  first,  in  order  that 
its  resolutions  and  measures  might  be  kept  secret, 
its  number  was  limited  to  five: — yaugeois,  an 
apostate  priest;  Dehess^  de  la  Drome;  &llaume, 
a professor  from  Coen ; Simon,  a newspaper  editor 
from  Strashurg;  and  Galissot  dc  Langres.  But,  as 
this  number  was  found  insufficient  for  the  im- 
mensity of  business  on  hand,  fourteen  other  mem- 
bers were  added  to  this  insurrectional  committee. 
Among  the  chosen  fourteen  were  Carra;  Wester- 
mann  ; Saiitcrre,  now  commandant  of  all  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine ; Alexandre,  commandant  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Marceau,  or  St.  Marcel ; Manuel ; 
Camille  Desmoulins ; and  the  redoubtable  Danton. 
This  precious  committee  entered  into  a perfect 
understanding  with  mayor  Petion,  and  also  with 
beau  Barbaroux,  who  was  now  daily  expecting  tlie 
arrival  of  his  Marseilles  band — “ six  hundred  Mar- 
seillese,  who  knew  how  to  die.’*  Their  coup  d’etAt 
was  to  burst  into  the  Tuileries,  and  depose,  if  not 
murder,  the  king;  but  they  wanted  some  strong 
stimulus  to  excite  the  people — some  excessive  pro- 
vocation, winch  should  make  the  mob  alike  in- 
sensible of  fear  and  of  mercy.  And  how  was  this 
to  be  brought  about  ? What  means  were  there  of 
casting  some  horrible  imputation  on  the  court  at 
this  juncture?  Chabot  pondered,  and  they  all 
pondered ; but  the  imagination  of  the  ex-capuchin 
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hit  upon  an  admirable  expedient.  He  said  that  it 
was  much  to  be  wished  that  the  court  would  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  some  patriotic  deputy  of  the 
National  Assembly ; but  that,  as  the  court  w’as  not 
likely  to  do  any  such  thing,  it  would  be  highly 
patriotic  if  some  deputy  would  consent  to  get  him- 
self assassinated,  in  order  that  it  might  be  said 
the  court  had  done  it.  Little  Grangeiteuve,  the 
same  who  had  had  some  foretaste  of  martyrdom  in 
the  beating  he  got  on  the  Feuiliant  terrace  from 
Jouneau,  took  Chabot  aside,  and  said  to  him, 
**  Your  plan  is  most  admirable,  and  1 will  be  the 
victim!**  Chabot,  “with  an  inspired  air,**  ex- 
claimed, “ Ah ! my  friend,  you  shall  not  be  alone ! 
I will  share  that  glory  with  you  !**  “ Well,**  re- 
plied Grangeneuve,  “ be  it  ns  you  will : one  is 
enough,  but  two  dead  patriots  w'ould  do  still 
better.  Ijti  us  settle  the  means  of  execution.** 
The  ex-capuchin  said  that  he  charged  himself  with 
the  execution ; and  would  Hnd  some  sure  men  that 
would  lie  in  wait  by  night,  between  the  Jacobin 
Club  and  the  Tuileries.  A day  or  two  after  he 
assured  Grangeneuve  that  he  had  got  eveiyihing 
ready.  “ Well  then,**  said  Grangeneuve,  “ let 
the  thing  be  done  to-morrow  night,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  twelve,  as  we  shall  be  returning 
from  the  committee;  but  your  men  must  take  care 
to  kill  us  outright,  and  not  merely  maim  us.” 
The  little  Girondist  lawyer  went  home,  made  his 
lost  will  and  testament,  &c.,  and  on  the  following 
night,  at  the  proper  hour,  went  to  the  appointed 
place  to  get  assassinated  ; hut  the  ex-capuchin  had 
not  kept  his  ap]>ointment,  nor  could  Grangeneuve 
find  any  man  or  men  posted  to  murder  him;  and 
so  was  obliged  “ to  return  home  safe  and  sound — 
de  rentrer  chez  lui  sain  et  jou/.***  Such  is  the 
account  given  by  the  high  priestess  of  the  Gironde 
republicans,  who  holds  that  the  plan  was  in  itself 
an  admirable  one,  and  that  Grangeneuve — “ the 
best  of  men,  who  had  but  an  ordinary  head,  but  a 
truly  great  soul  ’* — acted  as  a virtuous  patriot  ought 
to  have  acted ; but  who  snys  that  Chal)ot*s  conduct 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  “ from  the 
cowardice  of  a priest  and  the  hypocrisy  of  a ca- 
puchin.** Yet,  on  the  other  side,  the  Jacobin  re- 
publicans say  that  it  was  not  their  dear  brother 
Chabot,  but  the  poltroonery  of  Grangeneuve,  the 
Girondist,  that  spoiled  this  beautiful  project ; that 
the  ex-monk  kept  his  appointment  like  another 
Brutus,  and  that  the  little  Bordeaux  lawyer  skulked 
home  to  his  bed  by  a different  street. 

As  the  monk  or  tlic  lawyer  broke  down  in  their 
patriotic  design,  as  one  or  the  other,  or,  which  is 
far  more  probable,  as  both  repented  at  their  leisure 
of  the  notion  which  had  presented  itself  in  a mo- 
ment of  enthusiasm,  of  getting  themselves  assassi- 
nated in  order  to  furnish  materials  for  a frightful 
calumny,  it  w*as  necessary  to  think  of  other  means 
of  exciting  the  people.  'I'hc  federates  thought  that 
those  public  men  who  were  so  eager  for  a republic, 
and  who  had  already  reduced  monarchy  to  its  last 
gasp,  ought  specifically  to  point  out  to  them,  and 
* MtuUnt*  Menoirn. 
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the  leaders  of  the  sans-culoltes,  how  the  last  blow 
was  to  be  struck ; but  these  public  men — Girondist 
and  Jacobin  members  of  the  Assembly,  mayor 
Pterion,  &c. — were  anxious  that  the  federates  and 
the  sans-culuttes  should  take  all  the  guilt  or  the 
risk  upon  themselves,  and  proceed  as  if  by  their 
own  spontaneous  movement.  Marat,  wlio  was  still 
I lying  in  hiding  in  the  miserable  lodging  of  a poor 
j Parisian  attorney,  was  disgusted  ami  incensed  at 
I all  this  indecision  and  procrastination.  He  sent 
for  the  Marseillese  Barbaroux,  whom  he  had  known 
in  former  days,  when  that  French  Antinous  was 
studying  or  dabbling  in  the  physical  sciences.  He 
told  Barbaroux  that  the  Frencli,  after  all,  were 
mere  children  in  revolution-making.  “ Give  me,” 
said  the  hideous,  diseased,  decrepit  wretch,  whom 
one  blow  from  a manly  arm  would  have  annihi- 
lated, “ only  give  me  two  hundred  Neapolitan 
bravos,  with  daggers  in  one  hand,  and  muffs  over 
the  other  fur  shields,  and  w ith  them  1 w ill  tra- 
verse all  France,  and  make  the  revolution!’*  The 
Assembly,  he  said,  ought  to  order  every  aristo- 
crat to  wear  a white  riband  on  his  arm,  so  dial  the 
|i€ople  might  know  them  all.  “ But,’*  added  he, 
“ the  people,  without  any  such  mark,  can  hardly 
go  wrong,  if  they  fall  upon  all  such  as  have  horses 
and  carriages,  valets,  and  sumptuous  dresses,  and 
all  such  as  frequent  the  theatres;  fur  surely  these 
are  all  aristocrats !”  Beau  Barbaroux  w rnt  away 
horrilied : not  that  he,  and  the  party  with  whom 
he  was  acting,  would  have  objected  to  a copious 
blood-letting,  but  that  Marat,  in  hit  impetuosity, 
let  out  the  secret  that  he  considered  the  Girondists 
as  no  better  democrats  than  the  noblesse,  the  court, 
the  Feuillants,  and  all  the  other  classes  not  rabble 
and  sans-culottes ; and  that  he  was  foredooming 
them  all  alike  to  the  guillotine  and  the  pikes. 
Finding  that  Barbaroux  was  not  his  man,  Marat 
sought  out  Robespierre ; but  the  impression  left 
by  his  conferences  with  that  great  Jacobin  was, 
that  he  had  not  courage  sufficient  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  people,  and  work  out  the  gran<l 
system  by  massacres  and  executions.  He  then 
saw  Danton,  and  thought  better  of  his  spirit ; but 
Dantun  was  at  this  moment  in  the  pay  of  the  court, 
who  continued  this  hopeless  means  of  self-defence, 
though  no  one  of  the  numerous  men  they  had 
bribed  or  paid  had  ever  done  them  the  least  good. 
He  could  not  wish  that  tlic  source  which  supplied 
him  abundantly  with  the  means  of  revelry  and  de- 
bauchery (in  all  res()cct8  Danton  was  a coarse  re- 
semblance of  Mirubeau)  should  be  stopped  and 
dried  for  ever : his  enthusiasm  for  a republic  was 
of  a leas  impatient  kind  than  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
friends;  and,  after  all,  Dautun’s  personal  courage 
was  rather  problematical.  Murat  now  saw,  like 
the  rest  of  them,  that  they  must  wait  events  and 
accidents.  Upon  certain  conditions,  the  Girondists 
would  yet  have  negotiated  with  the  king,  and  would 
have  duped  that  helpless,  wretched  sovereign  into 
the  belief  that  they  were  yet  strong  enough  to  save 
him.  They  knew  that  the  present  cabinet,  which 
was  never  completed,  could  nut  stand  many  weeks. 
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They  dreaded  the  Jacobins,  and  hated  them  as 
much  as  ever.  If  Louis  would  reinstate  the  Gi- 
ronde ministry,  and  submit  entirely  to  the  will  of 
that  party — if  he  would  only  stop  the  marching  of 
the  Prussians  and  Austrians,  dismiss  Lafayette, 
&c. — they  would  yet  support  the  throne,  keep  off 
ill  the  Assembly  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
ddchdance,  and  join  the  court,[the  Feuiilants,  and 
the  moderate  party  called  the  centre,  in  curbing 
and  chastising  the  insolence  of  the  Jacobins.  A 
secret  negotiation  to  this  end  was  actnally  carried 
on  by  Brissot,  Guadet,  Gensonne,  and  Vergniaud, 
through  the  intermedium  of  one  Boze,  portrait- 
painter  to  Louis  XVI.,  and  Thierry,  a valet-de- 
chanibre  at  the  Tuileries ; and  it  was  not  suspended, 
but  apparently  in  full  progress,  when  the  federates 
from  Marseilles,  and  sundry  other  agencies,  inter- 
rupted it,  and  buried  it,  with  a hundred  other 
schemes  and  intrigues,  in  a chaos  of  confusion  and 
blood.  When  Donton  saw  that  the  court  must  be 
destroyed,  he  resolved  to  have  part  in  its  de- 
struction. 

Though  not  disposed  to  join  in  the  march  against 
the  Tuileries  with  the  federates  and  sans-culottea, 
Robespierre  certainly  laboured  more  than  any  roan 
to  hasten  that  great  event.  On  the  11th  of  July, 
when  the  Assembly,  on  the  report  and  recom- 
mendation of  Carnot,  had  just  decreed  that  the 
army  should  be  increased  to  half  a million  of  men, 
some  of  the  federates  appeared  at  the  bar  to  deliver 
a tremendous  discourse  which  had  been  written 
for  them  by  Robespierre,  and  which  demanded  the 
instant  suspension  of  the  executive  power  and  the 
condign  punishment  of  Lafayette.  He  continued 
these  attacks  in  the  clubs  and  in  his  newspaper, 
endeavouring  to  show  that  the  real  friends  of 
liberty  ought  to  begin  with  the  punishment  of  the 
arch-traitor  who  had  so  recently  insulted  them 
within  the  very  walls  of  Paris.  After  long  delibe- 
rations, the  legislative  committee  of  the  Assembly 
pronounced,  on  Saturday  the  21st  of  July,  that  they 
had  not  yet  found  sufficient  grounds  of  accusation 
against  Lafayette;  and  thereupon  the  Assembly 
agreed  to  adjourn  that  great  question.  Robespierre 
had  foreseen  what  would  happen,  and  had  taught 
the  people  what  they  ought  to  do  in  such  a ease. 
The  tocsin  was  sounded  in  the  suburbs  ; the  As- 
sembly was  surrounded  by  an  immense  multitude, 
threatening  vengeance  to  all  that  dared  interpose 
between  their  wrath  and  the  objects  of  it ; the 
scenes  of  the  20th  of  June  were  on  the  point  of 
being  renewed,  when  mayor  Piition  arrived  in  a 
hackney-coach,  and  told  the  people  that  it  was  not 
yet  time — that  they  ought  not  to  waste  their 
strength  in  partial  movements ; and  thereupon  the 
patriots  and  patriotesscs  suspended  their  march  to 
the  Tuileries.  But  on  the  morrow,  which  was  a 
Sunday,  when  all  the  working-peopleVould  be  idle 
and  abroad,  a grand  spectacle  was  got  up,  which 
seemed  well  calculated  to  convert  these  partial 
movements  into  a universal  and  irresistible  insur- 
rection. The  proclamation  of  “The  country  in 
danger  ’’  had  been  printed  and  distributed  all  over 
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France,  but  now  it  was  to  be  proclaimed  by 
heralds  and  by  minute-guns,  and  with  every  cir- 
cumstanee  and  appliance  that  could  make  it  mure 
impressive  and  more  terrible.  Mayor  Petiun  and 
bis  municipals  — preceded  and  surrounded  by 
troops,  artillery,  trumpets,  and  deadened  drums — 
went  processioiially  all  through  Paris,  carrying  an 
enormous  black  banner,  inscribed,  “ Citizens  I the 
country  is  in  danger!’’  and  stopping  in  all  the 
principal  squares  or  places,  while  the  heralds  told 
the  citizens  by  word  of  mouth,  and  with  dolorous 
wailings  of  trumpets,  that  the  country  was  in 
danger — the  alarm-cannons  firing  all  the  while 
from  Pont  Neuf  and  the  arsenal.  When  the  pro- 
cession was  over,  one  great  flag,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, “ Citizens ! the  country  is  in  danger was 
planted  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  another 
black  flag  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  there  to  remain  until 
the  legislature  should  declare  llie  danger  to  be  over. 
Numerous  booths  and  tents,  with  smaller  flags 
bearing  the  same  device,  “ Citizens ! the  country 
is  in  danger !’’  with  red  liberty  cape  on  pike-heads, 
with  crowns  of  laurel  and  oak  leaves,  and  other 
emblems  and  devices,  were  thrown  open  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  and  faubourgs ; and  in  every  one 
of  them  there  was  a long  table  balanced  upon 
drum-heads,  and  ink,  paper,  and  pens,  and  three 
municipal  officers  to  take  down  the  names  of  all 
such  jiatriots  as  would  voluntarily  enlist  and  en- 
gage to  march  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  In 
a very  few  days  ten  thousand  and  more  signatures 
were  obtained  in  these  bureaui.  But  the  enlisting 
patriots  were  not  to  march  to  the  frontiers,  or  to 
go  to  meet  either  Prussians  or  Austrians : they 
were  to  remain  in  Paris,  or  at  Soissons,  or  at  some 
other  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  join  the  pro- 
vincial federates,  and  form  with  them  that  true  camp 
of  liberty  which  had  been  so  long  announced. 

Everything  seemed  now  to  denote  that  some 
terrible  denouement  was  at  hand;  and  that  the 
people  themselves  would  act  for  and  by  them- 
selves. On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  more  fede- 
rates appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  to 
demand  the  suspension  of  the  king  and  his  imme- 
diate trial,  and  to  recommend  the  immediate 
assembling  of  a National  Conventiox,  which 
might  pronounce  judgment  upon  “ certain  pre- 
tended articles  of  the  constitution.’’  Manuel 
proposed  that  the  people  themselves  should  assem- 
ble in  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  make  a constitution 
according  to  their  own  interests  and  notions.  An 
address  eame  up  from  the  town  of  Augers  de- 
manding the  dech^ance,  and  a multiplicity  of 
addresses  poured  in  from  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom to  intimate  that  the  revolution  must  go  on- 
ward, or  France  and  liberty  would  be  lost.  On 
or  about  the  27th  of  July  the  Duke  of  Brunswick’s 
manifesto  was  received,  and  it  was  known  in  Paris 
that  he  had  commenced  his  march  from  Coblcntz 
with  the  Prussian  army,  having  in  his  van  ail  the 
armed  emigrants,  who  were  promising  themselves 
a certain  victory  and  a terrible  revenge.  Contrary 
to  the  interest  and  the  wishes  of  Louis  XVT.,  and 
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the  instructions  he  had  given  to  Mallet>du-Pan» 
Brunswick’s  manifesto  was  of  Uie  most  fulmina- 
tory kind.  In  its  composition  the  Prussian  minis- 
ters and  Brunswick  listened  not  to  Louis,  but 
to  the  emigrants,  who  were  altogether  incapable 
of  their  king’s  moderation  and  gentleness,  and 
whose  lives,  unlike  his  own,  were  not  at  the  mercy 
of  the  sanguinary  Jacobins.  The  paper  began 
with  an  exposition  of  the  grievances  the  allies  had 
suffered,  and  this  it  scarcely  to  be  taxed  with  untruth 
or  exaggeration  : — “ Their  majesties  the  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,”  said  the  duke,  having 
intrusted  me  with  the  command  of  the  combined 
armies  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  I 
think  it  my  <luty  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  that 
kingdom  of  the  motives  which  have  influenced 
the  conduct  of  the  two  sovereigns,  and  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  are  guid^.  After  arbitra- 
rily suppressing  the  rights  and  invading  the 
possessions  of  the  German  princes  in  Alsace  and 
I^rratne ; afler  having  disturbed  and  overthrown 
in  the  interior  part  of  the  kingdom  all  order  and 
lawful  government ; after  having  been  guilty  of  the 
moat  daring  attacks,  and  having  had  recourse  to 
the  most  violent  measures,  which  are  still  daily 
renewed  against  the  sacred  ])erson  of  the  king  and 
against  his  august  family, — those  who  have  seized 
on  the  reins  of  government  have  at  length  filled 
the  measure  of  their  guilt  by  declaring  an  unjust 
war  against  his  majesty  the  emperor,  and  by  in- 
vading his  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries.  I^me 
of  the  possessions  belonging  to  the  German  em- 
pire have  been  equally  ex]K)sed  to  the  same  op- 
pression ; and  many  others  have  only  avoided  the 
danger  by  yielding  to  the  imperious  threats  of  the 
domineering  party  and  their  emissaries.  His 
majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  united  with  his  im- 
perial majesty  in  the  bonds  of  the  strictest  defen- 
sive alliance,  and  as  a preponderant  member 
himself  of  the  Germanic  body,  could  not  refuse 
marching  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally  and  of  his 
co*cstatCB.  It  is  under  this  double  relation  that 
lie  undertakes  the  defence  of  that  monarch  and  of 
Germany.  To  these  high  interests  is  added  an- 
other important  object,  and  which  lioth  the  sove- 
reigns have  cordially  in  view,  which  it,  to  put  an 
end  to  that  anarchy  which  prevails  in  the  interior 
parts  of  France,  to  put  a stop  to  the  attacks  made 
on  the  throne  and  the  altar,  to  restore  the  king  to 
his  legitimate  power,  to  liberty  and  to  safety,  of 
which  he  is  now  deprived,  and  to  place  him  in 
such  a situation  that  he  may  exercise  that  legiti- 
mate authority  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Convinced 
that  the  sober  part  of  the  nation  detest  the  excesses 
of  a faction  which  has  enslaved  them,  and  that 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  wait  with  impa- 
tience the  moment  when  succours  shall  arrive,  to 
declare  themselves  openly  against  the  odious  en- 
terprises of  their  oppressors, — his  majesty  the 
emperor,  and  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia, 
earnestly  invite  them  to  return  without  delay  into 
the  paths  of  reason  and  of  justice,  of  order  and 
peace.”  After  affirming  that  the  two  allied  courts, 
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drawn  into  the  present  war  by  irresistible  circum- 
stances, had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  wel- 
flirc  of  France,  and  had  no  intention  of  making 
conquests,  (the  language  of  diplomacy  had  not 
been  very  diflerent  when  these  powers  were  pro- 
ceeding to  the  flrst  and  second  partition  of  Poland,) 
the  manifesto  went  on  to  declare,  2.  ” That  they 
(the  allies)  do  not  mean  to  meddle  with  the  in- 
ternal government  of  France,  but  tbattliey  simply 
intend  to  deliver  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the 
royal  family  from  their  captivity,  and  to  ensure  to 
his  most  Christian  majesty  that  safety  which  is 
necessary  fur  his  making,  without  danger  ami 
without  obstacles,  such  convocations  as  he  shall 
judge  proper,  and  fur  endeavouring  to  ensure  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  according  to  his  promises 
and  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  3.  I'hat  tlic 
combined  armies  shall  protect  tlie  towns,  bourgs, 
and  villages,  as  well  as  the  )>erson8  and  jiroperty 
of  all  those  who  shall  submit  to  the  king ; and 
that  they  will  concur  in  the  immediate  restoration 
of  order  and  police  throughout  all  France.  4.  That 
the  national  guards  are  called  upon  to  preserve, 
provisionally,  tranquillity  in  towns  and  in  the 
country,  to  provide  for  the  personal  safety  aud 
property  of  all  Frenchmen,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  belonging  to  their  imperial  and  royal  ma- 
jesties, or  until  orders  be  given  to  the  contrary, 
on  pain  of  being  personally  responsible : that,  on 
the  contrary,  snch  national  guards  as  shall  fight 
against  the  troops  of  the  two  allied  courts,  and 
who  shall  be  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
shall  be  treated  as  enemies,  and  punished  as  rel>els 
to  their  king,  and  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace.  5.  That  the  general  officers,  the  subal- 
terns, and  soldiers  of  the  French  regular  troops 
are  equally  called  upon  to  return  to  their  former 
allegiance,  and  to  submit  immediately  to  the  king, 
their  legitimate  sovereign.  G.  That  the  members 
of  departments,  districts,  and  municipalities  shall 
be  equally  responsible,  on  pain  of  losing  their 
heads  and  their  estates,  for  all  the  crimes,  all  the 
conflagrations,  all  the  murders  and  the  pillage 
which  they  shall  suffer  to  take  place,  und  which 
they  shall  not  have,  in  a public  manner,  attempted 
to  prevent  within  their  respective  territories ; that 
they  shall  also  be  obliged  to  continue  their  func- 
tions until  his  most  Christian  majesty,  when  set 
at  full  liberty,  shall  make  further  arrangements, 
or  till  further  orders  be  given  in  his  name.  7.  That 
the  inhabitants  of  towns,  bourgs,  and  villages 
who  shall  dare  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
troops  of  their  imperial  and  royal  majesties,  and 
to  fire  upon  them,  either  in  open  country,  or 
through  half-open  doors  or  windows  of  their 
houses,  shall  be  punished  instantly,  according  to 
the  rigorous  rules  of  war,  or  their  houses  shall  bo 
demolished  or  burned  : on  the  contrary,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  towns,  bourgs,  and  villages 
who  shall  readily  submit  to  their  king,  by  opening 
their  gates  to  the  troops  belonging  to  their  ma- 
jesties, shall  be  immediately  taken  under  their 
safeguard  and  protection ; their  estates,  their  pro- 
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perty,  and  their  persons  shall  be  secured  by  the 
laws,  and  each  and  all  of  them  shall  be  in  full 
safety.  8.  The  city  of  Paris,  and  all  its  inhabitants, 
without  distinction,  shall  called  upon  to  sub- 
mit instantly  and  without  delay  to  the  king,  to 
set  that  prince  at  full  liberty,  and  to  ensure  to 
his,  and  to  all  the  royal  persons,  that  inviolability 
and  respect  which  are  due  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nations  to  sovereigns ; their  imperial  and 
royal  majesties  making  personally  responsible  for 
all  events,  on  pain  of  losing  their  heads,  pursuant 
to  military  trials,  without  hopes  of  pardon,  all  the 
members  of  the  National  Assembly,  of  the  de- 
partment, of  the  district,  of  the  municipality,  and 
of  the  national  guards  of  Paris,  justices  of  peace, 
and  othcrawhom  it  may  concern  : and  their  impe- 
rial and  royal  majesties  further  declare,  on  their 
faith  and  word  of  emperor  and  king,  that,  if  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  be  forced  or  insulted,  if  the 
least  violence  be  offered,  the  least  outrage  done  to 
their  majesties,  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal 
family,  if  they  be  not  immediately  placed  in  safety 
and  set  at  liberty,  they  will  inflict  on  those  who 
shall  deserve  it  the  most  exemplary  and  ever  me- 
morable avenging  punishments,  by  giving  up  the 
city  of  Paris  to  military  execution,  and  exposing 
it  to  total  destruction;  and  the  rebels  who  shall 
be  guilty  of  illegal  resistance  shall  suffer  the 
punishments  which  they  shall  have  deserved. 
Their  imperial  and  royal  majesties  promise,  on 
the  contrary,  to  ail  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Paris  to  employ  their  good  offices  with  his  most 
Christian  majesty  to  procure  for  them  a pardon 
for  their  insults  and  errors,  and  to  adopt  the  moat 
vigorous  measures  for  the  security  of  their  persons 
and  property,  provided  they  speedily  and  strictly 
conform  to  the  above  injunctions.  Finally,  their 
majesties,  not  being  at  liberty  to  acknowledge  any 
other  laws  in  France  except  those  which  shall  he 
derived  from  the  king  when  at  full  liberty,  protest 
beforehand  against  the  authenticity  of  all  kinds  of 
declarations  which  may  be  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  so  long  as  his  sacred  person,  and  that  of 
the  queen,  and  the  princes  of  the  whole  royal 
family,  shall  not  be  in  full  safety ; and  with  this 
view  their  imperial  and  royal  majesties  invite  and 
entreat  his  majesty  to  name  a town  in  his  king- 
dom nearest  to  the  frontiers,  to  which  he  would 
wish  to  remove,  together  with  the  queen  and  royal 
family,  under  a strong  and  safe  escort,  which  shall 
be  sent  for  that  purpose ; so  that  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty  may  in  perfect  safety  send  for  such 
ministers  and  counsellors  as  he  may  be  pleased  to 
name,  order  such  convocations  as  he  shall  think 
proper,  and  provide  for  the  restoration  of  order 
and  the  regular  administration  of  his  kingdom.” 
“In  fine,”  concluded  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  allied  army,  “ 1 declare  and  promise  in  my 
own  individual  naipe,  and  in  roy  almve  quality,  to 
cause  to  be  tmly  observed  everywhere,  by  the 
troops  under  my  command,  good  and  strict  disci- 
pline, promising  to  treat  with  mildness  and  mode- 
ration those  well-disposed  subjects  who  shall  sub- 


mit peaceably  and  quietly,  and  to  employ  force 
against  those  only  who  shall  lie  guilty  of  resist- 
ance or  of  manifest  evil  intentions.  1,  therefore, 
call  upon  and  expect  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  most  earnest  and  forcible  manner, 
not  to  make  any  opposition  to  the  troops  under  my 
command,  but  rather  to  suffer  them  everywhere  to 
enter  the  kingdom  freely,  and  to  afford  them  all 
the  assistance  and  show  them  all  the  benevolence 
which  circumstances  may  require.”  This  mani- 
festo, dated  Coblentz,  the  25th  of  July,  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  “ Additional  Declaration,”  dated 
Coblentz,  July  the  27th.  The  main  or  sole  purport 
of  this  latter  paper  was  to  seek  an  additional 
security  for  the  lives  of  the  royal  captives  in  me- 
naces and  terror.  “ I declare  besides,”  said  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  “ that  if,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation, by  the  perfidy  or  baseness  of  some  in- 
habitants of  Paris,  the  king,  the  queen,  or  any 
other  person  of  the  royal  family  should  be  carried 
off  from  that  city,  all  the  places  and  towns  whatso- 
ever which  shall  not  have  opposed  their  passage, 
and  shall  not  have  stopped  their  prxKceding,  shall 
incur  the  same  punishments  as  those  inflicted  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris ; and  the  route  which 
shall  be  taken  by  those  who  carry  off  the  king 
and  royal  family  shall  be  marked  with  a scries  of 
exemplary  punishments,  justly  due  to  tlte  authors 
and  abettors  of  crimes  for  which  there  is  no  re- 
mission. All  the  inhabitants  of  France  in  general 
are  to  take  warning  of  the  dangers  with  which 
they  are  threatened,  and  which  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  avoid,  unlesa  they,  with  all  their 
might  and  by  every  means  in  their  power,  oppose 
the  passage  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  to  wliat- 
ever  place  the  factions  may  attempt  to  carry  them. 
Their  imperial  and  royal  majesties  will  not  allow 
any  place^of  retreat  to  be  the  free  choice  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty  (in  case  he  should  comply 
with  the  invitation  which  has  been  made  him), 
unless  that  retreat  be  effected  under  the  escort 
which  has  been  offered.” 

These  papers,  which  were  issued  in  the  full 
confidence  of  an  easy  victory,  and  which  were  in- 
tended to  terrify  the  Jacobins,  produced  an  effect 
directly  the  contrary — not  but  that  there  were 
fears  and  panics,  and  plenty  of  them ; — they  filled 
the  French  people  with  fury,  and  they  united  them 
in  one  will  and  one  determination — to  resist  the 
enemies  coming  from  abroad,  and  to  destroy  in 
the  interior  the  alleged  cause  of  their  coming. 
Ferocious  before,  the  Parisians  now  became  mad 
for  blood.  Other  addresses  poured  in  to  the  As- 
sembly, with  the  word  “ Death  ” written  after 
ddchdance ; a strung  body  of  republiean  federatca 
arrived  from  Brest;  nothing  was  wanted  but  the 
Marseillese  band,  that  knew  still  better  how  to 
make  die  than  to  die  themselves.  At  last,  on  the 
30th  of  July,  the.se  southern  heroes  arrived,  being 
516  men  well  armetl  and  appointed,  and  having 
with  them  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a patriotic 
song  or  hymn,  the  famed  and  truly  spirit-stirring 
“ March  of  the  Marseillese,”  which  was  to  produce 
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more  effect  than  all  the  bad  poetry  and  uncount- 
able apceches  that  had  been  nriltcn  or  were  to 
be  written  here  afterwards ; which  waa  to  cheer 
the  hearts  of  the  French  in  hundreds  of  battle- 
iields,  and  to  be  continued  to  be  sung  by  them 
when  its  burthen  and  its  sentiments  were  no  longer 
applicable  to  their  situation,  except  as  a reproach.* 
They  were  met  at  some  distance  from  Paris  by 
lieau  Barbaroux,  brewer  commandant  Santerre, 
deputy  Merlin,  and  an  inhiiity  of  other  (latriota 
and  republicans,  who  hugged  and  kissed  them, 
and  conducted  them  through  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  and  the  midst  of  a cheering,  overjoyed 
multitude  to  the  Hfltel-de-Ville,  where  they  were 
hugged  and  kissed  anew  by  Mayor  Pdtion  and 
his  municipals.  From  the  Hotel-de-Ville  they 
were  led  to  the  comfortable  barracks  of  Nouvelle 
France  close  by,  where  they  put  down  their  mus- 
kets, washed  their  hands  and  faces,  and  brushed 
the  road-dust  off  their  clothes ; and  then  from 
these  barracks  they  were  conducted  by  deputy 
Merlin  to  the  Champs  Elysdes,  where  a patriotic 
banquet  had  been  prepared  for  them. 

On  their  way  thillier  the  Marseillesc  sang  their 
“ Allons,  enfans  de  la  patrie,”  stopped  all  such 
citizens  as  were  not  wearing  the  true  tricolor 
cockade — made  of  worsted,  and  not  of  silk,  for  silk 
had  become  a damnable  sign  of  aristocracy — and 
administered  not  a few  twitches  of  the  nose  and 
kicks  behind,  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  following 
and  applauding,  or  co-operating.  Now  it  happened, 
by  chance  or  design,  that  some  of  the  grenadiers 
of  the  national  guards  of  the  sections  Filles  St. 
Tliomas  and  Petits-Peres,  or  the  respectabilities 
par  excellence,  were  dining  this  very  day  at  a 
tavern  or  restaurateur’s  hard  by  in  the  Champs 
Elvsdcs.  What  could  happen  from  this  contiguity 
of  fiery  particles  but  a combustion  and  explosion  ? 
And  what  could  be  expected  but  that  each  party 
should  lay  the  original  provocation  to  the  charge 
of  the  other?  The  grenadiers,  who  were  dining 
sumptuously  like  gentlemen,  accused  the  Mar- 
scillcsc,  who  were  dining  like  common  soldiers, 
and  the  faubourg  patriots,  who  were  not  dining 
at  all,  of  beginning  the  scuffle,  and  said  that  it 
was  not  likely  they  should  have  begun  the  quarrel, 
as  they  were  only  40  against  .’>16,  without  counting 
the  rabble  who  were  sure  to  join  the  Marsedlese. 
On  the  other  side— and  this  waa  the  account 
* ” Alloos,  rofAtu  df  Ifl 

hr  Jmir  de  (ilwire  wt  erfivr,"  kr.  ' 

TliU  famnl  unjc,  which  ba>  bfen  IicmitI  i’l  ever>'  part  of  the  worM, 
anti  the  fnu<ii*  of  which  i»  ailll  more  iotpiritint  thmi  the  wurdw. 
written,  both  words  aud  muMc.  by  Koatrt  de  Lille,  at  thU  lime 
captaia  of  ajiiltery  and  man  of  letlera.  If  w«  rtrept  the  •m-eon)(i 
of  our  Dibdin.  {lerhapa  no  man  ever  did  to  much,  lu  modern  time*. 
Iiy  aowf,  Rouxot's  raceiaix'e  |wtriotinn  and  rapubUcaoi«m.  ana 
lli«  remtmbnDce  of  the  imi>ortaai  »erxiees  he  haa  rendered  bv  hia 
one  happy  inafdraiioo.  coula  not,  liowerer,  aavo  him  from  anuptcion 
and  da»i;er  in  tbe  tine  of  the  HeijrQ  of  Tt*rror.  He  waa  throw  n into 
priwm  by  Uobopierre,  and,  like  au  many  others,  would  have  lost  his 
iiead  if  that  sanifuiaary  dictator  had  been  allowed  to  live  a day  or 
two  loafer.  He  waa  afterwards  wounded  in  ihe  battle  with  iheemi- 
er-iDts  at  Quibernn,  an<(  maUrenbul  by  the  )o<ima1ia8  under  the 
directory,  as  haviof  been  a Jaeohin.  AikI  under  IluoDanarte.  who 
wodbl  have  d«*troyr<l  all  remembrmoeo  of  liis  words  and  of  hU  mnrtc 
if  he  had  Iwen  abW,  he  never  attained  any  eminence  or  mnsidenslion. 
b«ii  w as  icR  to  Unfuish  in  some  garret  ol  1*ari*.  in  otwciiiity,  poverty, 
Mtid  iillt’OBM,  He  was  aliv^  jn  but  wo  h^liete  be  is  liDc* 
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adopted  by  Mayor  Petion,  aud  presented  by  him 
to  the  Assembly — the  respectable  greoadiers 
offered  an  insup}>ortable  provocation  by  drinking 
such  toasts  as  “ Vive  le  Roi!”  “Vive  laReine!'* 
and  by  singing  unpatriotic  songs;  the  citizens,  in- 
ilamcd  at  this  iusoicnee,  pelted  tbe  grenadiers  with 
mud  and  stones ; the  grenadiers  called  them  bard 
names,  and  threatened  them;  and  thereupon  the 
citizens  and  citizcncsses  cried  out,  “ A nous  les 
MarseiUai%  T'  or  “ Help  us,  men  of  Marseilles  :** 
the  hot  men  of  the  south  then  rushed  out  by  doors 
and  by  windows,  leaping  over  fences  and  ditches 
“ with  an  inconceivable  agility  which  astounded 
and  intimidated  the  grenadiers they  were  pre> 
sentiy  upon  the  aristocrats,  swords  were  drawn, 
several  of  the  grenadiers  were  wounded,  and  the 
rest  took  to  flight — Hying  where  their  hearts  were, 
or  to  the  accursed  Tuileries.*  The  wounds  and 
the  flight  of  the  respectabilities  are  indisputable, 
as  is  also  the  fact  that  one  of  the  fugitives,  Du* 
hamcl,  a sub-lieutenant  in  his  grenadier  company, 
and  a stock-broker  and  money-changer  by  trade, 
was  wounded  in  his  retreat,  and  then  butchered  in 
a coffee-house  to  which  he  fled  for  refuge.  But 
the  federates  and  their  friends  say  that  he  pro- 
voked and  merited  his  fate,  as  he  carried  pocket- 
pistols,  and  fired  two  of  them  at  his  pursuers,  the 
brave  Marseillese.  They  acknowledge,  indeed, 
that  poor  Dubamcl  did  not  hit  any  one.  As  the 
grenadiers  approached  the  Tuilcries,  the  national 
guards  within,  who  chanced  to  be  of  their  own 
respectable  battalions,  lowered  the  drawbridge  to  let 
them  enter,  and  then  raised  it  quickly  to  keep  out 
their  pursuers.  In  their  haste,  however,  some  of 
the  grenadiers  tumbled  into  the  ditch,  and  there 
lay  in  sad  plight,  for  there  was  more  mud  than 
water,  and  such  water  as  was  there  w*as  neither  so 
clear  nor  so  sweet  as  the  stream  of  the  Seine. 
Nearly  the  whole  battalion  of  the  Filles  St.  Thomas 
flew  to  arms  to  arengc  the  insult ; it  is  even  said 
that  they  hauled  out  some  cannon ; hut  this  fact 
rests  upon  ex-pnrte  evidence,  and  is,  at  the  best, 
doubtful.  In  the  evening  several  of  these  grena- 
diers, whose  feast  had  been  so  disturbed,  went  in 
deputation  to  the  Assembly  to  lodge  their  com- 
plaints and  to  invoke  the  vengeance  of  the  laws. 
They  would  have  done  much  better  to  have  stayed 
at  home,  for  the  Marseillese,  united  with  the  men 
of  Brest  and  the  other  federates  that  had  arrived, 
crammed  the  galleries  and  gave  the  law  ; and  what 
could  the  House  do  against  the  galleries,  even  if 
the  majority  in  it  had  not  been,  as  they  were,  of 
opinion  that  the  Feuillunt  banqueters  had  only  got 
what  they  deserved.  “ We  were  tranquilly  dining,** 
said  the  orator  of  the  grenadiers,  “ when  we  were 
assaulted  by  a mob.  We  are  men  devoted  to  the 
constitution  and  to  liberty ; w'e  were  offering  no 
insult  to  the  constitution,  which  we  cherish;  and 
vet  we  were  assailed  by  showers  of  stones ! Six 
hundred  madmen — [Here  the  orator  was  hooted 
not  only  by  the  galleries,  but  also  by  a part  of  the 
House] — six  hundred  Marseillese  next  fell  upon 
* Hilt.  PurlemrBt. 
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as  with  sabres  and  with  pistols!  They  have  assas- 
sinated one  of  our  comrades.  [*  So  much  the 
better*  cric»i  a voice  in  the  galleries.]  Others  of 
our  brothers  were  badly  wounded.  We  demand 
justice : the  blood  of  our  brothers  cries  fur  ven- 
geance ! [Here  the  orator  was  called  a liar  and  a 
rogue,  and  was  hissed  and  hooted  by  the  galleries.] 
Legislators,  the  national  guards  of  Paris  have  de- 
fended you  well!  You  will  not,  with  cold  blood, 
sec  such  assassinations  committed  under  your 
eyes!**  The  hissing  and  the  hooting  became  so 
terrible  that  the  orator  could  say  no  more.  The 
president  told  him  that  the  Assembly  would  deli- 
berate; and  that  in  the  meantime  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the 
seance.  As  they  traversed  the  Hall  to  take  their 
seats,  they  were  pitilessly  hooted  by  the  galleries. 
The  next  minute  other  national  guards,  who  had 
also  been  on  duty  at  the  Tuileries,  but  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  battalion  of  Filles  St.  Thomas, 
or  to  tlie  respectability  sections,  appeared  at  the 
bar  to  depose  that  the  grenadiers  had  acted  both 
insolently  and  with  cowardice ; that  the  court  had 
certainly  set  them  on,  and  that  the  king  and  queen 
and  the  ladies  of  honour  had  expressed  the  most 
unpatriotic  sympathy  for  the  fugitives,  who  liad 
entered  the  palace  all  covered  with  mud.  One  of 
these  sans-culotte  national  guardsmen  then  nar- 
rated how  one  of  the  grenadiers  had  called  the 
Marseillese  a set  of  brigands,  and  how  he  had  told 
him  that  he  must  not  speak  in  this  manner  of 
patriots  who  were  going  to  march  to  the  frontier — 
how,  hereupon,  the  grenadier  had  sworn  that  if  he 
was  not  on  duty  he  would  put  his  sabre  into  his 
bowels ; and  how  he,  the  sans-culotte,  had  drawn 
his  own  sabre  upon  the  grenadier,  wishing  to  kill 
him ; how  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  do  to  the 
said  grenadier  was  to  give  him  a good  kick  in  the 
belly,  and  how  a crowd  of  officers  interfered,  and 
prevented  him  and  his  comrades  from  putting  the 
laid  grenadier  to  death.  Here  two  Jacobin  mem- 
bers, Brival  and  Montaut,  cried  out  in  a breath 
that  the  grenadiers  were  indisputably  Chevaliers 
of  the  Poignard ! One  of  the  sans-culottc  national 
guardsmen,  proceeding  on  this  hint,  next  declared 
that  six  or  seven  hundred  gentlemen,  all  dressed 
in  black,  had  run  into  the  Tuileries,  and  were  still 
there,  in  the  apartment  of  the  queen.  **  I warn 
you,*’  said  he,  that  they  are  going  to  send  a 
dead  body  to  your  bar.  These  are  the  men  that 
would  commence  a counter-revolution  !**  The  pre- 
sident told  this  orator  and  his  companions  that  the 
Assembly  would  examine  the  facts  that  they  had 
averred,  and  that  they,  too,  were  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  scats.  Far  different  from  that  of  the 
grenadiers  was  their  greeting  as  they  went  to  their 
seats ; the  galleries  and  a great  portion  of  the 
Assembly  abated  bravos  and  vivats  without  num- 
ber. As  soon  as  these  enthusiastic  applauses  sub- 
sided, Grangeneuve,  who  thought  that  as  much 
might  be  made  of  these  matters  as  could  have  been 
made  of  his  and  Chabot’s  assassination,  required 
that  **  these  gentlemen**— the  sans-culotte  national 
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guardsmen — should  be  invited  to  attend  the  Com- 
mittee of  Research  and  Surveillance,  there  to  give 
in  their  very  important  depositions.  G.iston,  one 
of  the  most  republican  members  of  the  Assembly, 
then  rose  to  say  that  he  had  been  an  cye-witncss 
of  the  scuffling  and  fighting  in  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees;  that  tliis  business  was  not  to  be  considered 
as  an  ordinary  event,  but  as  the  beginning  of 
some  frightful  plot  against  liberty;  that  the  forty 
grenadiers  had  certainly  been  sent  on  pur^iose  to 
provoke  the  patriots, and  spoil  the  “frugal  repast’* 
of  the  .Marseillese.  Gaston  waxed  quite  eloquent 
in  describing  the  agility  and  valour  of  the  Mar- 
seilles men  (five  hundred  and  sixteen  against  forty!). 

“ All  of  a sudden,’*  said  he,  “ I saw  them  leaping 
the  ditches  like  lions,  every  one  of  them  with  his 
drawn  sal)re  in  his  hand.  GeniU^meiiy  it  was  an 
impoKing  spf^iarle The  galleries  and  a part  of 
the  Assembly  loudly  applauded  this  orator.  After 
allowing  everything  to  be  said  that  might  exaspe- 
rate the  people  against  the  poor  grenadiers  and 
the  court,  the  Assembly  agreed  to  leave  the  affair 
to  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  and  then  passed 
to  the  order  of  the  day.  Grangeneuve,  however, 
was  not  yet  satisfied  ; and  he  informed  the  House 
that  a patriotic  sentinel  had  informed  him  that  he 
had  heard  an  aristocratic  officer  of  the  national 
guards  swear  that,  if  the  Assembly  did  not  give 
the  grenadiers  satisfaction  by  punching  the  Mar- 
seillese, the  grenadiers  and  the  best  part  of  the 
national  guards  would  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands,  and  obtain  satisfaction  before  three 
o’clock  the  next  morning.  It  was  now  midnight ; 
but  the  Assembly,  taking  into  consideration  “ the 
known  civism  of  the  Parisian  national  guards,  and 
their  respect  for  the  laws,**  adjourned  without 
further  debate.  On  the  following  day,  the  .31st  of 
July,  the  Assembly  was  occupied  from  morning 
till  night  with  the  same  business.  A deputation 
of  Marseillese  and  sans-culottc  national  guardsmen 
mixed  declared  anew  at  the  bar  that  there  was 
some  horrible  plot;  that  the  grenadiers  had  begun 
the  quarrel  in  order  to  lead  to  a scene  of  carnage  ; 
and  they  demanded,  as  essential  to  liberty  and  to 
the  personal  security  of  all  patriots,  that  the  gre- 
nadiers should  be  brought  to  judgment,  and  every 
aristocratic  corps  of  the  national  guards  cashiered 
at  once.  On  the  other  side  a numerous  deputation 
appeared  for  the  grenadiers  and  the  respectabilities 
in  general,  to  attest  and  solemnly  swear  that  no 
! provocation  had  been  given  to  the  Marseilles(\ 
who  had  been  wilfully  deceived  and  set  on  by  the 
revolutionary  movers  in  Paris.  These  facts,  they 
said,  could  be  clearly  proved  if  the  Assembly 
would  only  allow  a fair  trial,  and  if  the  courts 
were  not  terrified  out  of  their  duty  by  the  clubs, 
the  mob,  and  the  Marseillese.  Legislators,” 
said  their  orator,  “ these  Marseillese  are  still  in 
arms,  and  in  a menacing  attitude.  Are  we  to 
wait  until  our  property  and  our  lives  arc  in 
danger?  And  under  the  reign  of  liberty  arc  wc 
patiently  to  expect  a civil  war  in  the  streets  of  the 
capital  r Or,  true  to  our  oaths  to  live  free  or  die, 
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ought  we  not  rnther  to  remind  this  AsBembly  that 
its  predecessoTt  the  Constituent^  confided  to  our 
courage  the  sacred  duty  of  defending  the  consti- 
tution? [Here  the  galleries  burst  into  shouts  of 
laughter.]  Licgislatars,  the  heroism  of  the  patience 
and  fraternity^  which  we,  the  national  guards  of 
Paris,  have  never  from  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution  ceased  to  give  proofs  of,  is  entitled  to 
some  respect.  Wc  come  to  demand  of  you  to 
send  away  these  Marseillesc,  whose  arrival  within 
our  walls  has  already  cost  the  lives  of  some  ex- 
cellent defenders  of  liberty.  We  come  to  demand 
vengeance  from  you ; and  our  coming  is  a proof 
of  our  respect  for  you  and  the  laws.”  The  orator 
could  sny  no  more,  for  the  Marseillese  and  the 
other  federates  in  the  galleries,  joining  curses 
and  menaces  to  the  peals  of  laughter,  drowned 
his  voice,  and  drove  him  and  his  companions  out 
of  the  Hall.* 

On  the  1st  and  2nd  of  August  more  federates 
arrived,  as  fierce  and  as  impatient  as  the  Marseil- 
lesc; and  then  bureaux,  or  offices,  of  insurrection, 
were  opened  in  several  inns  and  winc-ihopa  in  the 
faubourgs,  the  Jacobins  having  declared  in  their 
club  that  no  more  time  was  to  be  lost, — that  the 
plot  of  the  royalists  and  Feuillants  must  be  antici- 
pated, or  all  would  be  ruined.  On  the  evening  of 
the  2nd — just  after  Guadet  had  carried  a decree 
granting  or  promising  to  every  Prussian  or  Austrian 
soldier  that  would  desert  a pension  of  one  hundred 
livrea  per  annum,  the  rights  of  French  citizenship, 
and  the  free  option  of  serving  in  the  French  army 
or  not — the  Marseillese  again  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  Assembly  to  demand  the  immediate  de- 
thronement of  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  been  again 
attempting  to  butcher  the  people,  and  who  had 
never  for  one  moment  ceased  betraying  them. 
The  majority — and  the  minority  had  not  courage 
enough  to  open  their  lipa — voted  that  this  excellent 
discourse  of  the  patriot  soldiers  of  Marseilles  should 
be  printed,  and  sent  to  all  the  departments.  Gi- 
rardin  now  hazarded  a few  words  on  the  fate  of 
Duhamel,  who  had  been  butchered  by  the  Mar- 
aeillese  in  the  coffee-house,  and  who  had  left  a wife 
enceinte,  and  two  poor  children  ; but  the  galleries 
hooted  him,  and  the  Assembly  passed  to  the  order 
of  the  day.  It  was  now  eleven  o’clock  at  night : 
the  debates  were  concluded,  the  president  had  re- 
tired,  and  most  of  the  members  were  retiring,  when 
a demonise  cry  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  in  the 
nextinstant  the  hall  was  inundated  by  men,  women, 
and  children,  ail  shouting,  “ Vengeance!  ven- 
geance!— They  are  poisoning  ourbrothera:  they 
are  poisoning  the  patriots !”  One  of  the  Jacobin 
deputies  said  that,  as  M.  Vergniaud,  the  president, 
was  gone,  the  oldest  member  remaining  ought  to 
take  the  chair ; and  thereupon  Losourco,  a member 
of  the  msurrection  committee  of  the  faubourgs, 
took  the  president’s  place,  l>egged  the  citizens  and 
citizenesset  to  be  calm,  and  then  told  them  that 
every  deputy  there  present  partook  in  their  just 
indignation,  and  would  join  them  in  demanding 
* UiiU,PsrlciD«at. 
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venjteancc  on  those  |who  had  been ’’guilty  of  the 
horrible  crime  of  poisoning  their  brethren  who 
were  hurrying  to  Paris  and  the  frontiers  for  the 
defence  of  their  country.  It  should  appear  that 
this  nocturnal  irruption  had  been  preconcerted,  and 
that  all  the  Jacobin  members  had  remained  behind 
in  the  House,  in  order  to  have  brat  speech  with  the 
infuriated  mob ; but  president  Vergniaud,  that  ereat 
Gironde  chief,  presently  ran  back  to  the  hall,  turned 
Ijisource  out  of  his  chair,  and  himself  addressed 
the  people,  telling  them  that  he  was  ready  to  hear 
their  (letition.  The  mob  orator  said  that  they  had 
not  come  to  present  a petition,  but  to  denounce, 
with  bleeding  hearts,  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes  : 
to  inform  the  Assembly  that  the  enemies  of  the 
people  were  poisoning  the  federates  by  mi.\ing  glass 
with  their  bread ; that  one  hundred  and  sixty  of 
these  brave  men  were  already  dead,  and  eight  hun- 
dred of  them  dying  in  the  hospitals ! “ If,”  said 

the  spokesman,  “ these  brave  men  had  perished  in 
the  field  like  Spartans,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  to  say  about  it ; but  to  he  poisoned  like 
dogs,  and  by  Frenchmen — this  is  too  horrible!” 
Vergniaud  assured  him  that  the  Assembly  would 
■end  a committee,  composed  of  none  but  known 
patriots,  to  examine  the  bread  and  the  hospitals ; 
and  then  the  mob  withdrew  with  the  same  shuutaof 
“ Vengeance ! vengeance ! — They  are  poisoning  our 
brothers  I”  Three  commissioners  were  dispatched 
to  SoisBons,  the  alleged  scene  of  the  grand  poison- 
ing, where  some  of  the  federates  were  forming  the 
camp.  On  the  following  day  a letter  from  them 
was  read  in  the  Assembly.  They  declared  thnt, 
after  must  careful  search,  they  had  discovered  that 
there  had  been  no  poisoning  or  premeditated  mis- 
chief whatever ; that  the  bread  for  the  federates 
had  been  made  in  the  church  of  St.  Jean,  the  walls 
and  windows  of  which  were  in  a sad  state  [before 
turning  the  church  into  a bakehouse,  the  sans- 
culottes no  doubt  had  smashed  the  windows,  and 
committed  other  abominations  about  the  edifice — 
at  least  this  was  the  treatment  churches  had  been 
subjected  to,  in  nearly  all  the  towns  of  France,  for 
many  months] ; that  some  bits  of  the  broken  panes 
had  been  shaken  down,  and  carelessly  mixed  with 
the  bread ; and  that  this  was  all.  Possibly  the 
federates,  who  had  been  to  Paris  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  had  felt  some  of  that  sharp  antipathy 
which  exists  between  Seine  water  and  the  bowels 
of  strangers ; besides,  they  had  been  feasted  and 
regaled  by  Santerre  and  the  sans-culoitcs  of  the 
faubourgs  and  popular  sections,  and  had  been 
marching  and  counter-marching  in  the  dog-days, 
and  were  not  yet  inured  to  a military  lile.  No 
doubt  some  of  them  were  ailing ; and,  in  their  sus- 
picious humour,  the  detection  of  some  ground  glass 
in  the  bread  they  were  eating  would  infallibly 
suggest  the  notion  of  their  being  poisoned.  Their 
cry  ibr  vengeance,  being  communicated  to  Paris, 
was  as  likely  aa  anything  to  set  all  the  tocsins  a 
ringing,  and  precipitate  the  people  upon  the  Tuile- 
riea.  This  was  precisely  what  ^th  Giromlisis  and 
Jacobins  wanted ; but,  as  the  people  had  dispersed 
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the  preceding  night  without  doing  anything,  and  as 
the  pleasant  fiction  at  Soissons  could  not  bear  day- 
light, they  now  accused  the  court,  the  Feuillants, 
the  aristocrats,  and  the  priests  of  having  spread 
the  alarming  reports  about  the  poisoning  with  the 
intention  of  making  an  anarchy  and  overthrowing 
the  Assembly.  The  letter  from  the  commission 
sent  to  Soissons  had  scarcely  been  read,  when  a 
deputation  of  federates  came  to  demand  vengeance 
for  the  grand  crime  which  had  Ijcen  committed 
under  the  walls  of  Soissons.  “ So  many  of  our 
brethren,”  said  their  orator,  “ have  perished  there, 

and  by  poison,  that ” President  Vergniaud, 

begging  his  pardon,  interrupted  him,  said  that  really 
there  had  been  no  poisoning  at  all,  and  then  ordered 
the  letter  from  Soissons  to  be  read  to  them.  “ Well, 
then,”  continued  the  federate  orator,  “ if  there  is  no 
poisoning  at  Soissons,  there  are  here  in  Paris  crimes 
still  more  atrocious,  since  they  intend  to  assassi- 
nate the  entire  people.  We  denounce  to  you  the 
executive  power ; we  denounce  the  court  and  the 
ministers,  who  are  wearing  a mask  of  patriotism  to 
deceive  the  people.  We  demand  from  you  a cate- 
gorical answer : — Can  you  save  us  ? Say  yes  or  no! 
The  people  are  up : the  people  wish  to  save  the 
public  interest  [la  chose  and  you  with 

it !”  President  Vergniaud  assured  the  orator,  and 
the  federates  with  him,  that  the  Assembly  would 
save  everything,  and  find  the  means  of  this  salvation 
in  the  constitution  as  it  was  and  in  the  laws.  The 
federates  were  of  course  admitted  to  the  honour  of 
seals.  They  had  scarcely  got  seated  when  some 
of  the  ministers  (we  scareely  know  their  names, 
and  as  for  functions  or  authority  they  had  none) 
came  into  the  House  with  a message  from  the  king, 
who  was  no  more  a king  than  they  were  ministers. 
In  this  message,  which  was  written,  and  signed  and 
countersigned,  Louis  denied  any  foreknowledge  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick’s  terrible  manifesto,  which, 
as  we  have  shown,  was  indeed  very  different  from 
what  he  had  himself  advised.  The  rest  of  the 
message  is  only  to  be  taken  as  the  pleading  and 
prevaricating  of  a man  struggling  for  life,  and  for 
what  was  far  dearer  than  life — struggling  for  the 
lives  of  wife  and  children,  for  the  preservation  of 
an  ancient  dynasty,  for  religion,  which  was -under 
the  armed  heel  of  atheism,  and  for  a country  which 
Avas  becoming  like  a hell.  In  this  sense  alone  can 
the  message  be  excused ; but,  before  zealots  cry  out 
against  mental  reservation,  duplicity,  and  lying,  it 
Avould  become  them  to  reflect  what  they  might 
have  done  themselves,  if  placed  in  a situation  like 
that  of  Louis,  who  was  expecting  every  moment  to 
see  his  palace  converted  into  a shambles,  and  who 
had  and  could  have  no  hope  except  in  gaining 
time,  in  pacifying,  by  protestations,  the  fury  of  the 
people,  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians. 
And  yet  this  very  message  contained  more  than  one 
unassailable  truth.  “ I brought  with  me  to  the 
throne,”  said  this  already  discrowned  king,  “ pacific 
sentiments.  ...  I intwd  to  maintain  the  national 
independence  with  my  last  breath : personal  dangers 
arc  nothing  in  comparison  with  public  dangers. 
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Ah!  what  are  personal  dangers  to  a king  from 
whom  it  is  attempted  to  alienate  the  love  of  the 
people!  There  lies  the  real  wound  of  my  heart. 
The  people,  perhaps,  will  one  day  know  how  dear 
to  me  is  their  happiness : how  much  it  has  always 
been  my  sole  interest — my  first  wish.  How  many 
griefs  might  yet  be  effaced  by  the  slightest  marks 
of  its  return !”  Several  deputies  of  the  cotd  droit, 
vainly  hoping  that  some  impression  had  been  made 
by  it  in  the  House,  demanded  that  the  message 
should  be  printed,  and  sent  to  the  departments. 
Lacroix  called  for  the  previous  question,  saying 
that  no  doubt  the  message  had  been  already  printed 
in  the  royal  printing-oflice,  that  it  was  useless  to 
make  two  editions,  and  very  proper  to  be  careful 
not  to  spend  the  public  money  except  for  good 
purposes.  Ducos,  the  Girondist,  said  it  was  not 
to  save  the  paltry  expense  of  printing  that  he 
should  vote  for  the  previous  question,  but  because 
the  message  expressed  sentiments  which  the  king 
did  not  feel.  ‘‘If  we  trust  him  now,”  said  he, 
“ we  shall  repent  of  it  when  the  Prussians  are  in 
Paris!  It  is  not  by  messages  and  letters,  but  by 
actions,  that  the  king  ought  to  convince  us  of  his 
sincerity,  and  of  his  desire  to  oppose  enemies,  who 
are  making  war  upon  us  only  for  him,  and  in  his 
name !”  Isnard,  that  greater  Girondist,  said  that 
the  king’s  language  had  always  been  very  consti- 
tutional; but  what  had  been  his  conduct?  What 
had  he  really  done  to  stop  that  plan  of  counter- 
revolution which  covered-  all  France,  and  had  its 
ramifications  in  foreign  courts?  He  would  answer 
this  question  himself : tlie  king  had  done  nothing, 
and  he  would  prove  it.  Here  some  loud  murmurs 
from  tlte  Feuillants  interrupted  him.  “ Gentle- 
men,” he  continued,  “ I know  not  what  loadstone 
it  is  that  incessantly  attracts  you  to  the  court!” 
“ And  you,  gentlemen,”  retorted  Champion,  who 
merely  repeated  an  alrsurdity  in  which  many  of 
his  party  believed,  ‘‘  you  are  all  sold  to  the  Eng- 
lish !”  Isnard,  the  most  peppery  of  all  the  deputies 
that  had  been  sent  up  from  the  liot  south,  raged  like 
a demoniac  at  these  words,  calling  Champion  an  ex- 
ecrable scoundrel,  &c.,  and  denouncing  him  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Assembly — to  the  vengeance  of 
all  France!  When  his  rage  was  over,  he  logically 
exposed  the  many  grounds  and  motives  there  were 
for  distrusting  the  king,  and  everything  that  came 
from  him  ; and,  after  applauding  his  speech,  the 
majority  resolved  not  only  that  the  king’s  message 
should  nut  be  printed,  but  that  there  was  nothing 
in  it  deserving  the  attention  of  the  Assembly. 

The  very  next  minute  mayor  Petion  strutted  into 
the  hall  with  a smiling  face,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation  from  the  commune  of  Paris.  In  the 
name  of  that  commune,  Avhich  had  so  long  been  a 
power  by  itself,  he  demanded  the  decheance  as  the 
only  measure  that  could  save  the  country.  “ It  is 
with  grief,”  said  he,  ‘‘  that  the  commune  and  the 
people  of  this  immense  city  denounce,  by  my  lips, 
the  chief  of  the  executive  power.  The  people, 
without  doubt,  have  the  right  to  be  indignant 
against  him ; but  the  language  of  wrath  dues  not 
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become  free  men.  Constrained  by  Louis  XVI.  to 
accuse  liim  before  you,  and  before  all  France,  we 
will  accuse  him  without  bitterness  as  without 
pusillanimous  reserves.  It  is  no  longer  time  to 
listen  to  that  lung  indulgence  which  sits  so  well 
upon  a generous  people,  but  which  only  encourages 
kings  in  their  perjuries!’*  Not  satisfied  with 
dwelling  on  the  recent  conduct  of  Louis,  who  had 
only  become  a traitor  or  deceiver  because  the  revo- 
lution had  threatened  his  existence,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  all  persons  and  things  that  were  dearest 
and  most  sacred  to  him,  mayor  Petion  referred  to 
his  early  history,  and  represented  one  of  the  mildest 
and  hest-inteniioned  of  princes  as  a bloody  tyrant, 
seeking  the  destruction  of  his  people,  and,  above 
all,  the  massacre  of  the  noble  and  enlightened 
citizens  of  Paris.  He  accused  him  of  a monstrous 
predilection  for  nobles  and  priests,  and  of  an  aver- 
sion to  all  who  w ere  not  priests  or  nobles  (which 
was  so  remote  from  the  truth,  that,  long  before  the 
revolution  began,  many  of  Louis’s  chosen  com- 

fianions  were  men  of  the  Tiers  Etat);  and  he  taxed 
lim  with  the  most  monstrous  ingratitude  to  the 
people,  who  had  been  so  generous,  so  kind  and 
considerate  to  him,  even  in  the  moments  of  ex- 
citement and  triumph,  when  they  secured  their 
own  sovereignty,  and  when  so  many  reasons 
would  have  justified  them  in  dethroning  him. 
“ By  some  remains  of  indulgence,”  said  he,  ” we 
might  have  wished  to  he  able  to  desire  from  you 
only  the  suspension  of  Louis  XVI.  till  the  present 
dangers  of  the  country  arc  over,  but  the  constitu- 
tion is  opposed  to  u mere  suspension.  Louis  XVI. 
is  incessantly  invoking  the  constitution  : we  invoke 
it  in  our  turn,  and  by  it  demand  his  forfeiture 
and  dethronement !”  According  to  the  gospel  of 
Potion,  this  grand  measure  would  not  only  clear 
tlic  country  of  its  foreign  invaders,  but  of  all  native 
rogues  and  aristocrats  whatsoever — bringing  about, 
in  double-quick  time,  a stale  of  freedom  and  virtue, 
peace  and  happiness,  such  as  the  world  had  never 
witnessed,  and  such  as  was  only  faintly  symlH)lised 
by  the.  fabulous  age  of  gold.  There  would  only  be 
a little  fighting  first;  hut  how  little  would  that 
cost,  and  how  soon  would  it  l)e  all  over!  “ What 
can  these  slaves  do,”  exclaimed  Pj^iion,  who  was 
nothing  of  a fighting  man  himself,  ” against  ten 
millions  of  free  Frenchmen,  equally  prepared  for 
death  or  for  victory,  fighting  for  equality,  for  their 
hearths,  for  their  wives  and  children ! Let  every 
man  among  us  be  a soldier  in  bis  turn ; and,  if  we 
must  have  the  honour  of  dying  for  the  country,  let 
each  of  us,  before  rendering  his  last  sigh,  illustrate 
his  memory  by  the  death  of  a slave,  or  by  killing 
a tyrant!”  By  the  timePetion  had  done  speaking 
or  reading  it  was  four  o’clock,  the  usual  dinner- 
hour,  and  the  Assembly  adjourned  to  dine.  As  it 
always  happened,  they  were  bolder  after  dinner. 
Many  of  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins  demanded 
tliat  the  d^clieance  question  should  be  settled  that 
very  night ; but  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  postpone 
the  discussion  for  six  days,  or  until  the  9th  of 
August.  In  the  mean  lime  the  petition  of  the 


mayor  and  commune  of  Paris  was  submitted  to  the 
select  committee  of  twelve,  and  hints  were  given 
that  other  petitions  of  the  same  tenour  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  the  legislature ; that  bodies  cor- 
porate and  individual  citizens  would  do  well  to 
express  their  sentiments  as  to  royalty  before  the 
questum  should  be  again  taken  up.  This  very  night 
the  Marscillese  were  removed  from  the  quarters  they 
had  till  now  occupied  (the  barracks  of  Nouvclle 
France)  to  Danton’s  section  of  the  Cordeliers,  and 
W'erc  lodged  in  the  Cordelier  Monastery  (now 
Club),  being  at  once  considered  as  the  bravoea  and 
as  the  body-guard  of  the  republican  movers ; and, 
to  keep  up  their  spirits  and  their  patriotism,  they 
were  regaled  with  a supper  w hich  was  much  more 
generous  and  abundant  than  the  dinner  in  the 
Champs  Elyst^.  In  the  course  of  the  same  night 
the  Jacobin  Club  had  many  deep  deliberatioTis. 
The  Assembly  were  accused  of  timidity  and  want 
of  energy  in  not  ordering  Petion’a  petition  and  dis- 
course to  be  printed  and  sent  to  the  departments. 
Thuriot,  a member  of  the  House,  said  that  the 
king’s  cajoling  message  had  been  sent  only  be- 
cause Louis  knew  that  the  commune  of  Paris  were 
going  to  demand  his  forfeiture.  ” It  had  been  a 
race,”  he  said,  ” between  the  king’s  miniitera  and 
the  mayor  and  the  commune ; but  ministers  had 
run  fastest,  and  had  got  in  with  their  message  be- 
fore the  others  could  arrive  with  their  petition.” 
Billaud  Varennes  represented  that  the  best  security 
for  the  patriots  in  the  capital  would  be  the  instanta- 
neous formation  of  a camp  in  the  Champs  £lys(rea, 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  Tuilcries  gardens.  Antoine 
appealed  to  the  generosity  of  the  club  for  means  of 
providing  shoes,  clothing,  and  food  for  the  five 
hundred  and  sixteen  Marseillese.  The  Jacobins 
put  their  hands  into  their  pockets,  and  at  once  pro- 
duced, among  them  all,  a sum  not  far  short  of  30/. 
English;  and  a committee  w'as  appointed  to  manage 
a general  subscription.  Several  members  of  the 
club  announced  that  they  had  seen,  from  certain 
signs  and  movements  in  the  Tuileries,  that  the 
king  was  preparing  to  fly.  The  president  of  the 
club  said  all  such  information  should  be  conveyed 
to  mayor  Potion ; and  he  earnestly  recommended 
vigiloflcc  round  the  Tuileries — an  incessant  patri- 
otic watch  by  night  and  by  day.* 

And  in  efl’ect,  for  about  the  hundreth  time,  Louis 
seemed  to  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  attempt- 
ing another  flight.  Regularly  informed  by  Ber- 
trand dc  Mollevillc  and  other  friends  of  all  the 
nocturnal  meetings  in  the  faubourgs  and  of  all 
the  eflbrts  made  and  making  for  a general  emeute, 
Louis  doubted  whether  he  and  all  his  family  would 
not  be  murdered  in  the  palace  before  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  could  get  near  to  Paris.  The  queen 
had  been  for  a long  time  more  hopeful : she  had 
an  itinerarir'  of  the  march  of  the  Prussians,  and 
had  been  wont  to  calculate  Out  by  such  a day 
they  would  be  at  Verdun,  by  such  a day  at  Eille, 
and  so  on,  till  they  reached  the  capital ; hut  armies 
could  not,  or  at  least  they  did  not,  march  half  so 

* Hitt.  rarteni«nt. 
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rapidly  as  the  queen  expected;  and  she,  too,  fell 
into  despair,  which  was  made  the  sadder  by  the 
contrariety  of  opinion  and  advice  given  by  her 
friends,  and  by  the  king's  lamentable  want  of 
energy  and  activity.  She  said  to  Madame  Cam* 
pan,  **  The  king  is  no  coward ; he  has  great 
courage,  but  it  is  all  of  the  passive  kind,  and  he  is 
crushed  by  bashfulness  and  self-misgiving,  which 
proceeds  as  much  from  his  education  as  from  his 
natural  character.  He  fears  to  take  upon  himself 
any  command,  and  most  of  all  he  fears  addressing 
a popular  body  or  any  number  of  men  collected 
together.  He  was  made  to  live  like  a child,  and 
always  under  the  eyes  of  Louis  XV.  until  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old ; and  this  constraint  has  been 
the  cause  of  his  timidity  and  bashfulness.  Situ- 
ated as  we  are,  some  well-articulated  words  ad- 
dressed to  the  Parisians  and  to  such  of  the  national 
guards  as  are  devoted  to  him,  would  centuple  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  our  party ; but  he  cannot 
speak  them  ! As  for  me,  I could  speak  and  act, 
and  even  get  on  horseback  if  necessary.  But  if  1 
were  to  act  it  would  make  bad  worse,  it  would 
^gravate  the  cries  against  the  Austrian,  against 
the  domination  of  a woman ; and  besides,  by 
putting  myself  forward,  I should  throw  into  shade 
the  king  and  make  him  appear  as  nothing.  A 
queen  who  is  not  a regent  must  in  these  circum- 
stances remain  inactive,  and  only  prepare  to  die  !’* 
She  was  suffering  in  these  days  and  nights  things 
worse  than  death,  apprehending  almost  every  mo- 
ment that  the  mob  would  burst  into  the  palace  to 
murder  her  husband  and  her  children,  and  all  the 
few  friends  that  remained  aliout  them,  as  well  as 
herself.  One  attem))t  was  made  at  the  dead  of 
night  to  surprise  and  assassinate  her  in  her  l>ed. 
She  abandoned  her  apartment  on  the  ground-floor, 
to  sleep  in  a gloomy  inconvenient  room  between 
the  king's  apartment  and  that  of  the  dauphin. 
But  go  where  she  would  in  that  abode  of  woe  and 
degr^ation,  she  could  not  escape  the  cries  and 
shouts  and  filthy  obscenities  of  the  mob,  who 
crowded  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilcrics  to  insult  and 
threaten  everybody  and  everything  which  seemed 
to  belong  to  the  court.  They  hawked  under 
the  very  windows  of  her  apartment  a most 
atrocious  libel  entitled  * The  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Marie  Antoinette,*  which  was  illus- 
trated Mith  tlic  most  obscene  of  engravings,  done 
by  the  best  artists  of  Paris,  and  which  con- 
tained adventures  that  might  have  figured  in 
the  ‘ Faublas*  of  Girondist  Louvet,  who  very 
probably  had  written  them.  The  queen  and  her 
children  could  no  longer  take  the  air  out  of  doors. 
At  last  the  king  had  ordered  that  the  gates  of  the 
garden  should  be  closed  against  the  people.  But 
the  Assembly  had  instantly  decreed  that  one-half 
of  the  garden  belonged  to  them — that  the  whole 
length  of  the  Feuillant  terrace  must  be  open  to  the 
deputies  and  people  in  general;  and  to  fix  the 
limits  between  what  were  called  terre  nationalc" 
and  “ terre  dc  Coblcnlz**  a cordon  was  made  of  tri- 
color ribands,  and  placards  were  stuck  up  to  inti- 


mate that  every  citizen  that  dared  to  pass  that  line 
should  be  lanterned  like  Foulon  and  Berlliier. 
But,  as  furious  voices  could  pass  that  line  of  de- 
marcation, though  bodies  did  not,  the  queen,  nfler 
making  two  attempts  to  walk  in  the  garden  with 
her  children,  was  obliged  to  confine  herself  en- 
tirely to  the  interior  of  the  palace,  the  language 
addressed  to  her  by  the  patriots  and  patriotesses 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tricolor  ribands  being  too 
horrible  and  obscene  to  be  borne.  By  this  time 
the  court,  which  had  lavished  money  in  all  direc- 
tions to  buy  partizans  that  did  nothing,  or  to  pur- 
chase services  which  only  did  mischief,  was 
reduced  almost  to  its  last  louis-d*or.  Several  gen- 
tlemen, well  knowing  that  the  king  must  escape 
from  Paris  or  perish,  now  came  forward  with  offers 
of  large  sums ; but  Louis,  in  despair  of  the  result, 
generously  sent  back  most  of  this  money,  saying 
that  it  might  be  necessary  to  the  friends  who  had 
sent  it,  and  who  might  also  have  to  fly  for  their 
lives.  Clermont-Tonnerre,  Montmorin,  Malouet, 
and  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  all  agreed  that  if 
Louis  and  his  family  could  only  escape  into  Nor- 
mandy, they  would  yet  have  a chance  for  life  and 
safety,  and  more.  A considerable  part  of  the 
population  were  as  yet  decided  royalists;  and 
there,  at  the  distance  of  only  twenty  leagues  from 
Paris,  was  the  strong  and  spacious  castle  of 
GaiUon,  with  roads  ojien  to  the  sea-side,  to  Hon- 
fleur,  to  F^amp,  to  HAvre  de  Grace ; and  M. 
Mistral,  commissary  of  the  marine  at  HAvre,  and 
a man  zealously  devoted  to  the  king,  had  engaged 
to  keep  a vessel  constantly  ready,  in  case  the  royal 
family  might  find  it  necessary  to  sail  over  to 
England.  As  fur  getting  out  of  the  Tuileries, 
Bertrand  de  Molleville,  who  drew  up  the  whole 
plan  in  writing,  thought  that  that  would  be  no 
such  very  difficult  matter.  Laporte,  the  intendant 
of  the  civil  list,  was  in  the  constant  habit  of 
having  a supper  parly  in  his  hulel,  which  commu- 
nicated with  the  palace  by  the  great  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  an  old 
wooden  partition,  guarded  at  night-time  only  by  a 
single  sentinel,  who  might  easily  be  set  asleep  by 
wine  or  by  opium.  On  the  given  night  M.  La- 
porle  would  have  no  guests  except  Clermont- 
Tonnerre  and  Montmorin,  who  would  come  in 
plain  coaches  drawn  each  by  two  horses;  and,  as 
two  coaches  went  every  night  to  Laporte*s  door  to 
wait  for  the  company  that  supped  wiUi  him,  these 
two  vehicles  could  not  possibly  attract  attention. 
At  the  hour  of  midnight  the  king,  the  queen,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  children  would  steal 
through  the  great  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  ])ass 
through  the  wooden  partition  and  by  the  drunk  or 
drugged  sentinel,  then  through  Laporte's  house  to 
the  two  plain  carriages  in  waiting,  when  Clermont- 
Tonnerre  would  gel  up  behind  the  one,  dressed  in 
a grey  coat,  an  officer  of  the  disbanded  guards  in 
the  same  menial  dress  would  get  up  behind  the 
other,  and  away  they  would  all  go  along  the 
Boulevards,  and — fortune  only  propitious,  or  God 
willing — out  of  Poria  by  the  gate  called  the  White 
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Barrier,  always  supposed  to  be  less  carefully 
guarded  than  the  other  issues.  Some  of  the  Swiss 
guards  were  already  at  Courbevoie,  and  at  other 
places  on  the  Normandy  road  ; and  these  by  rapid 
inovemeiita  might  render  the  moat  important  ser- 
vices. The  king  had  approved  of  this  plan  : one 
Lefort,  a grandson  to  Lefurt,  the  Genevese,  who  had 
been  the  friend  and  instructor  of  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia,  had  been  sent  into  Normandy  to  examine 
the  castle  of  Gadlon  and  the  country,  and  to  make 
preparations;  the  Dukes  of  Rtjchei'oucauld,  Lian- 
court,  and  Ch&telct  had  forced  money  u]>un  the  king, 
and  everything  had  been  done  except  stringing  up 
the  heart  of  Louis  to  resolution  and  a bold  daring; 
but  this  last  v\  as  network  to  be  done  except  hy 
other  than  mortal  agency,  and  the  age  of  miracles 
had  gone,  long  before  the  age  of  chivalry.  On 
Sunday,  the  5th  of  Augiist,  as  the  royal  family 
traversed  the  gallery  to  hear  a grand  mass  with 
music  in  the  chapel,  some  of  the  national  guards- 
men on  duty  cried  out  to  them  “Vivele  Roi 
but  a much  greater  number  roared  “Vive  la  Na- 
tion!’* “No  king!”  “Down  with  the  veto!’* 
“ Down  with  the  king!*’  The  servants  of  royalty, 
the  men  entertained  to  give  grace  and  splendour  to 
it,  had  nearly  all  been  Jacobinised  into  the  must 
savage  assailants  of  the  king  and  queen  ; and  the 
musicians  of  the  royal  chapel  took  this  opportu- 
nity of  insulting  them  to  their  faces,  aud  that  too 
ill  the  solemn  service  they  were  singing.  At 
vespers,  when  they  sang  the  * Magnihcat,*  and 
came  to  these  words,  “ Drposuit  poientes  de 
sedcf**  they  all  raised  their  voices  in  a fearful 
manner,  as  if  they  had  been  commissioned  to  an- 
nounce the  sentence  of  dethronement  which  the 
Assembly  were  to  discuss  on  the  Thursday  fol- 
lowing. On  this  same  Sunday  the  royalists  all 
flocked  to  the  levee.  “ Never,**  says  Bertrand  de 
Molleville,  “ was  the  court  more  brilliant,  or  rather, 
never  was  it  more  crowded.  The  uneasiness  and 
alarm  inspired  by  the  king  and  queen’s  sad  situ- 
ation, and  the  grief  felt  at  the  thought  that  this 
miglit  be  the  last  time  they  should  ever  see  their 
sovereign,  were  strongly  expressed  in  the  counte- 
nances of  most  that  were  present.  I could  not 
lung  support  the  aflecting  scene.  I left  the  palace 
with  tears  gushing  from  my  eyes;  yet  I was  far 
from  imagining  at  that  moment  that  I had  indeed 
seen  the  royal  family  for  the  last  time!”  Early 
on  the  following  morning — Monday,  the  6th  of 
August — Lefort  returned  from  castle  Gaiilon  with 
the  moat  comforting  assurances  that  everything 
w’ould  go  well  if  the  royal  family  could  only  get 
safely  out  of  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  7ih  or  8th. 
From  seven  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening 
Bertrand  de  Molleville  expected  a letter  or  a mes- 
sage from  the  king  to  tell  him  to  complete  the 
preparations  he  was  making  for  the  flight.  At 
one  o'clock  Louis  had  said  he  would  give  his  final 
answer  at  five,  and  at  flve  he  still  wanted  time  to 
consider  or  to  doubt;  for  with  him  consideration 
always  ended  in  doubting  and  nothing-doing.  At 
last  Bertrand  got  his  answer.  It  was  an  order  to 
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suspend  all  preparations  till  further  notice,  as  it  was 
his  majesty's  intention  to  reserve  this  desperate  step 
for  the  last  extremity.  The  pour  ex-minister,  who 
could  scarcely  conceive  a worse  extremity,  fell  into 
a fit  of  spleen  and  despair.  He  says,  however,  that 
Montmorin  positively  assured  him  that  this  time 
the  queen  was  more  to  blame  than  the  king,  as  she 
distrusted  the  loyalty  of  the  Duke  de  Liaucourt,  a 
political  and  personal  friend  of  Lafayette,  and  said| 
“ M.  Bertrand  does  nut  consider  that  in  sending  ua 
into  Normandy  he  is  throwing  us  into  the  hands 
of  the  Feuillants  !**  Seeing  no  other  hope,  Ber- 
trand de  Molleville  wrote  a note  to  the  king  on  the 
morning  of  the  7lh,  entreating  his  majesty  to 
consider  that  this  plan  might  yet  aucceed,  but 
that  to-morrow  it  might  be  loo  late  to  do  or 
attempt  anything.  Again  he  got  no  answer  until 
the  evening.  Then  Ijouis  said,  “ I am  assured 
from  good  authority  that  Me  inmrrcclion  is  not 
so  near  o.r  you  imayitir.  Be.-«ides,  there  are  still 
means  of  preventing  it,  or  at  least  of  retarding 
it ; and  I am  adopting  measures  for  tliat  purpose. 
It  is  on/y  necf^sary  to  g(un  tima.  1 have  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  less  danger  in  remaining 
than  in  flighty  In  truth,  the  dangers  and  risks 
were  now  about  equally  balanced.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  believed  that,  any  time  between  the  night  of  the 
3rd  and  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  royal  family 
could  have  escaped  out  of  the  capital ; but  if  they 
had  only  made  the  attempt,  they  would  have  died 
doing  and  striving;  they  might  have  been  cruelly 
massacred  by  the  mob,  but  better  this  than  the 
long  months  of  captivity  and  mental  torture  which, 
after  all,  with  one  single,  unhappy  exception,  were 
to  end  in  death,*  Nor  are  we  quite  sure  that 
those  who  recommended  this  flight,  and  who  were 
cither  to  go  with  or  to  follow  the  king,  were  cither 
sanguine  as  to  the  flual  result,  or  confident  and 
courtgeous  as  to  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
measure.  We  can  hardly  expect  from  any  French- 
man writing  Itia  own  history  a confession  of  any 
lack  of  courage  or  adventurous  daring.  Bertrand 
speaks  highly  of  his  own  resolution  and  hopeful- 
ness ; but  he  tells  us  that  Montmorin,  his  fellow- 
labourer  in  all  this  project,  was  despondent,  and 
almost  in  despair  for  himself,  for  the  king,  and 
for  all  of  them,  even  before  Louis  had  declined 
the  plan,  and,  in  fact,  even  when  they  believed 
him  to  be  fully  determined  to  act  upon  it,  and  risk 
everything  only  to  get  out  of  Paris.  When  Ber- 
trand advised  him  to  get  a false  passport  fur  the 
interior  of  France,  Montmorin  replied,  w ith  a tone 
and  look  which  made  him  shudder,  that  the  pass- 
port he  stood  in  need  of  was  one  fur  the  other 
world.  He  repeated  over  and  over  again  that  he 
was  convinced  all  precautions  were  useless;  that 
he  for  one  should  never  escape  those  who  were 
determined  to  have  hia  life ; that  he  Imd  lung  since 
had  the  presage  that  he  would  be  murdered  in 
some  prison,  &c.  Montmorin,  who  was  massacred 
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in  a prison  within  a month  of  this  time,  has  lefl 
U8  no  memoirs  or  history  of  any  kind.  Probably, 
if  he  had,  we  should  have  been  told  that  Bertrand 
de  Molleville  was  not  N^ithout  his  presentiments 
and  dreads,  or  free  from  that  discouragement  and 
misgiving  which  are  fatal  to  hazardous  and  de- 
cisive enterprises.  After  l^ouis  had  refused  to  go, 
Moiitmorin  said  to  Bertrand,  “ My  friend,  the 
king  is  ruined,  and  so  arc  we  all.  You  laughed 
at  me,  six  months  ago,  when  I told  you  that  it 
would  come  to  a republic;  you  now  find  that  1 
was  not  deceived!*’  The  necessity  of  the  departure 
of  the  royal  family  from  Paris,  and  the  conviction 
that  some  horrible  scene  would  take  place  in  a 
day  or  two  if  they  remained,  were  now  so  gene- 
rally felt  that  various  plans  of  escape  were  sent  to 
Ijouis,  or  to  some  of  his  ex-ministers  or  friends. 
Madame  de  Stael,  who  was  only  a revolutionist  up 
or  down  to  the  Fcuillant  point,  had  conceived  a 
strong  disgust  at  everything  that  had  been  done 
since  her  cfier  ami  Narbonne  had  been  turned 
out  of  the  war  department,  and  the  Feuillant  party 
had  been  trodden  under  foot  by  the  temporary 
union  of  the  ultra-Jacobins  and  the  Girondists. 
The  daughter  of  the  phlegmatic  Necker  was, 
moreover,  a woman  of  a warm  and  a generous 
nature,  quite  capable  of  feeling  for  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  making 
exertions  and  self-sacrifices  fur  any  object  that 
deeply  interested  her.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
had  long  been  in  the  greatest  straits,  was  adver- 
tising for  tale  one  of  his  numerous  estates  that 
was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Normandy.  There 
was  nothing  strange  in  a person  of  Madame  de 
Stall’s  fortune  ofl'ering  to  become  the  purchaser  of 
this  e»Uite,  or  in  travelling  more  than  once  to  see 
and  examine  it.  She  undertook  to  do  all  this,  and 
to  make  repeated  journeys,  always  in  the  same 
carriage,  and  always  with  the  same  company  or 
attendants,  namely,  her  man  of  business,  who  was 
stout,  like  the  king,  and  of  about  the  same  stature, 
a waiting-woman  of  about  the  size  and  figure  of 
the  queen,  who  should  always  have  her  face  partly 
concealed  under  a large  bonnet  and  a black  gauze 
veil,  a child  of  about  the  age  and  figure  of  the 
little  dauphin,  and  a valet  or  groom  mounted  on 
horseback.  As  soon  as  these  repeated  journeys 
should  have  accustomed  the  postmasters  and  the 
postillions  on  the  road  to  the  passing  and  re- 
passing of  Madame  dc  Suitl  and  this  retinue,  then, 
according  to  the  plan  which  she  submitted  to 
Muntmorin  in  a letter,  the  king  was  to  put  on  a 
grey  coat  and  a round  perriwig,  and  pass  for  the 
man  of  business ; the  queen,  with  a big  bonnet  j 
and  a black  veil,  was  to  be  the  waiting-woman, 
with  the  Dauphin  on  her  knee  j and  the  valet  or 
groom  was  to  be  the  gallant  and  witty  Narbonne! 
A hshing-vestel  was  to  be  kept  on  the  coast  in 
constant  readineaa  to  carry  tiie  royal  fugitives 
wherever  they  might  thbk  l^t  to  go.  The  court, 
she  said,  would  have  no  difHcult  preparation  to 
make — nothing  to  do,  in  short,  except  to  procure 
the  round  periwig  and  the  big  bonnet;  out  she 
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made  it  an  essential  article  that  Narbonne  should 
be  included  in  the  enterprise,  as  she  considered  hia 
zeal  and  intelligence  necessary  to  secure  its  suc- 
cess. No  provision  was  made  for  the  safety  of 
the  little  princess-royal  or  of  Madame  Elizabeth  ; 
but  the  smaller  the  travelling  party  the  belter,  and 
Madame  de  Stafl  could  hardly  conceive  that  those 
two  princesaes  could  possibly  be  exposed  to  any 
rsonal  danger  by  remaining  behind  in  Paris, 
e confess  that  this  plan,  from  a head  that  was 
afterwards  fertile  in  making  plans,  incidents,  and 
plots  fur  novels  and  romances,  seems  to  have  been 
as  good  as  any  that  was  offered  ; but  unfortunately 
there  was  no  time  for  these  frequent  goings  and 
comings  which  were  to  accustom  postmasters  and 
postillions  to  Madame  de  Stncl’s  style  of  travelling 
and  her  very  remarkable  countenance.  Mont- 
morin,  however,  considered  the  wliole  plan  as  ro- 
mantic, hazardous,  and  iticonfislent  with  pro- 
pricly ; and  therefore  he  never  mentioned  it  to  the 
king,  in  the  fear,  as  he  says — or.  as  Bertrand  dc 
Molleville  says  for  him — that  his  majesty,  who 
regarded  Madame  de  Stael  as  an  extremely  ro- 
mantic and  extravagant  person,  would  be  disposed 
to  reject  every  future  plan  of  escape  aa  flighty  and 
extravagant,  merely  because  a measure  of  this 
kind  had  l>een  proposed  by  Madame.*  In  the 
course  of  not  many  days,  when  the  royal  family 
were  close  prisoners,  Madame  de  Stael  found  that 
she  could  not  quit  Paris  even  alone,  and  that,  but 
for  the  venality  of  Manuel  and  the  caprice  of  San- 
terre,  she  must  have  been  massacred  in  her  car- 
riage as  she  attempted  it  Bertrand  says  that  the 
king  certainly  entertained  another  project,  which 
was  to  attempt  to  escape  to  the  forest  of  Ardennes, 
whence  he  might  gel  to  Brussels.  But  there  is 
good  evidence  to  show  that  not  one,  but  several, 
projects  of  escape  or  manoeuvre  were  entertained 
in  the  Tuileries  down  to  the  moment  tliat  the 
irresistible  insurrection  burst  out.  Even  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  now  ambassador  or  minister  of  the 
United  States,  was  very  deeply  engaged  in  some 
plan  to  rescue  the  royal  family.  We  cannot  as- 
certain from  Morris’s  brief  memoranda  precisely 
what  this  plan  waa ; but  we  perceive  that  a large 
sum  of  money  was  lodged  in  his  hands  for  the 
king’s  service;  that  Monciel,  one  of  the  last  dis- 
missed batch  of  ministers,  was  at  the  head  of  it; 
and  that  down  to  the  very  last  moment  they  were 
all  certain  or  most  sanguine  as  to  the  entire  success 
of  this  particular  scheme.  On  the  8th  of  August 
Monciel  calls  upon  Morris  to  say  that  things 
are  going  on  well ; and  the  king  seems  to  hold 
the  proper  opinions  also,  which  is  a desirable 
thing.”  He  calls  again  on  the  9th,  and  brings 
Morris  more  money.  Nay,  Monciel  calls  even  on 
the  morning  of  tlie  fatal  10th  of  August  to  give  a 
tranquilHsmg  report ; ” but,”  adds  the  American, 
**  shortly  after  he  leaves  me,  the  cannon  begin 
firing,  and  musketry  mingled  with  them  announce 
a warm  day.”t  Others,  and  men  not  altogether 
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iinfricmlly  to  the  king  or  to  royalty,  thought 
that  the  escape  of  Louis  must  have  led  to  tliC 
re-establishment,  or  at  least  to  a determined 
and  des|)craic  attempt  to  effect  the  re-cstn- 
hlishment  of  the  old  despotic  system  ; but  this 
was  certainly  not  the  opinion  of  Gouverneur 
Morris,  who  believed,  on  the  contrary,  that 
l>niis  honestly  desired  a constitutional  form  of 
government,  and  that  he  would  have  used  all  the 
exertions  of  which  he  was  capable  to  establish  a 
free  and  rational  constitution,  and  to  moderate 
alike  the  fury  of  the  emigrants  and  the  fury  of 
the  Jacobins.  We  speak  merely  of  intention  : as 
to  executi<in,or  the  faculty  of  executing,  we  cannot 
believe  for  a moment  that  it  lay  in  Louis;  we 
cannot  believe  tliat  the  thing  could  have  been 
done,  even  if  I/f)ni8  had  been  in  the  qualities  of 
energy  and  action  all  that  he  was  not — even 
though  he  had  been  the  boldest  and  greatest  of 
princes. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Paris  sections,  well  agitated 
by  Mayor  Petion,  and  for  some  time  past  in  per- 
manent session,  discussed  the  question  of  forfeiture 
or  decheance.  Of  forty-eight  sections,  only  one, 
that  of  Filles  St.  Thomas,  had  refused  to  accede  to 
the  extreme  proposition.  The  section  Mauconseil, 
or  Bad  Counsel,  had  even  declared  that  the  for- 
feiture had  taken  place,  and  that  since  the  last  day 
of  July  they  had  ceased  all  allegiance  to  Louis. 
In  the  Cordelier  section,  Danton,  the  president, 
had  invited  all  passive  citizens,  or  sans-culottcs 
who  had  not  the  necessary  qualiRcations,  to  join 
the  active  or  qualified  citizens  in  all  section  busi- 
ness ; and,  setting  an  example,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  the  other  sections,  the  Cordeliers 
adopted  not  merely  n universal  suffrage,  but  a 
universal  mob  legislature.  On  Saturday,  the  4th, 
Brissot  had  required  the  Assembly  to  resume  and 
finish  Lafayette*s  business  in  two  days;  and  the 
Assembly  had  decreed  that  it  should  be  deter- 
mined on  Monday,  the  6th.  On  Sunday  (the 
times  were  too  critical  to  allow  the  Assembly  to 
make  lioliduy)  Guadet  presented  sundry  addresses 
from  Alencjon  and  Briamjon,  and  other  places  in 
various  departments,  all  calling  for  the  decheance ; 
and  other  addresses  of  the  same  tenor  were  sent  in 
by  the  Paris  sections.  Even  the  respectability 
section  of  Filles  St.  Thomas  now  sent  in  a de- 
cheance address  or  petition,  for  the  Jacobins  of  the 
section  had  united  and  had  assumed  to  be  in  them- 
selves the  whole  section,  inasmuch  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  consider  aristocrats  that  had  money  and 
slaves  that  wanted  a king  as  a component  part  of 
any  incorporate  budy  of  free  French  citizens. 
Brissot,  who  himself  inhabited  the  said  section  of 
Filles  bt.  Thomas,  adopted  this  same  liberal  view' 
in  the  tribune,  informing  the  Assembly  that  the 
section  contained  two  parties,  one  compofied  of 
true  patriots,  “ of  the  men  designated  by  the  name 
of  sans-culoites  ;”  and  the  other,**  the  gangrened 
part  of  the  section,”  being  composed  of  “ nothing 
but  a set  of  bankers,  financiers,  stockbrokers,  and 
stockjobbers,  who  had  all  along  done  the  greatest 
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mischief  to  lilierty  and  the  revolution.’*  If  the 
Assembly  wished  to  know  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
section,  and  how  heartily  all  the  patriot  party 
joined  in  the  general  wish  for  forfeiture,  they  had 
only  to  hear  two  illustrious  citizens  who  had  been 
dejjutcd  by  them.  And,  introduced  in  this  man- 
ner by  Brissot,  Collot  d’Herbois,  and  Andre 
Chenier,  one  of  the  poet-laureates  of  the  revolu- 
tion, api>eaTed  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  to  lia- 
ranguc,  and  declare  that,  as  the  sans-culottes  of  the 
section  were  incotnparuhlv  more  numerous  than 
the  bankers,  financiers,  &c.,  it  was  but  natural 
that  their  voice  should  be  taken  as  the  expression 
and  will  of  the  section.  Collot  d’Herbois  said 
that,  since  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people  w'as  so 
plainly  declared,  it  really  seemed  strange  to  him 
that  the  Assembly  should  not  pronounce  dtfehe- 
ance  at  once — a sentence  which  all  prayed  for  ex- 
cept the  traitors  whose  voice  was  not  to  be  listened 
to  fur  a moment.  That  Sunday  night  the  Jacobin 
club  was  busier  and  more  thronged  than  ever  was 
the  old  nut-tree  by  Benevento  on  a Sabbatli  of 
witches.  Beau  Barbaroux  communicated  to  the 
Mother  Society  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  Paris 
from  the  municipality  of  Marseilles,  and  a petition 
from  the  merchants  and  traders  collected  at  the 
great  fair  of  Beaucaire,  w ho  demanded  Decheance ! 
D^heance ! And  the  Mother  Society  not  only 
decreed  that  this  excellent  petition  from  the  fair 
should  be  printed  and  sent  to  the  departments,  but 
also  that  it  should  l>e  placarded  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.  Robespierre  called  out  for  more  caution 
and  vigilance — for  more  and  still  more  vigilance 
and  suspicion : — he  was  quite  certain  that  the  king 
was  still  trying  to  escape,  and  that  the  most  ter- 
rible of  all  conspiracies  and  plots  was  about  to 
burst.  **  It  is  the  duty,”  said  he,  '*  of  every  good 
citizen,  of  every  true  patriot,  of  all  constituted 
authorities,  to  watch  and  spy  round  the  Tuileries, 
to  be  vigilant  at  the  barriers,  to  examine  every 
carriage  that  quits  or  comes  into  the  capital.”  An 
inferior  Jacobin  (Beaumier)  communicated  the 
following  resolution  of  the  municipality,  hoping 
that  all  the  sections  would  adopt  it ” The  Com- 
mune of  Paris,  considering  that  the  manifesto  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  contains  disastrous  me- 
naces against  the  city  of  Paris,  &c.,  resolve — 
1.  That  a {letition  shall  be  sent  to  the  legislative 
body,  to  demand  of  the  Assembly  to  decree,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution  and  general  security,  that 
Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  shall  be  kept  as 
hostages.  2.  That,  seeing  the  urgency  of  the 
danger,  the  Commune  of  Paris  will  employ,  pro- 
visoriiy  and  without  delay,  all  the  means  in  its 
power  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  king  and  his 
family.”  Antoine  instantly  rose  and  said  that 
every  good  Jacobin  ought  to  go  to  his  section,  in 
order  to  advise  and  act.  A great  many  members 
quitted  the  club  and  ran  to  their  sections.  Merlin 
thought  that,  though  good  service  might  be  done 
in  the  sections,  the  club  ought  not  to  be  left  empty 
or  remain  idle.  Another  Jacobin  said  that  the 
club  would  find  its  defenders  in  the  best  of  pa- 
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triots.  The  next  minute  the  Marselllese  fede- 
rates,  united  with  a troop  of  Santerre’s  Paris  can- 
noneers, defiled  through  the  hall  linging  “ Aux 
enfans  de  la  patrie.”  Then  an  unnamed  Jacobin 
began  to  explain  one  part  of  the  horrible  plot  that 
was  brewing  against  the  patriots.  A certain  de- 
puty of  the  Assembly,  who  had  lived  more  luxu- 
riously than  patriot  ought,  had  just  sent  off  his 
servants  and  horses,  and  had  packed  up  his  port- 
manteau to  be  gone  himself.  Hence,  and  from 
other  indications  of  the  same  kind,  the  shortest- 
sighted  patriot  might  discover  that  most  of  the 
deputies  of  the  Assembly  intended  running  away. 
“In  short,”  said  he,  “ this  part  of  their  project  is 
to  manage  matters  so  that  on  next  Thursday,  the 
0th,  the  day  fixed  for  the  discussion  of  the  question 
of  forfeiture,  there  shall  not  be  members  enough 
left  to  make  a House,  or  enough  to  vote  compe- 
tently on  that  great  question.”  Duhem,  a phy- 
sician from  Lille,  and  as  great  a blood-letter  as 
any  of  the  Jacobins,  said  that  for  a long  time  the 
National  Assembly  had  been  informed  that  some 
of  their  deputies  were  going  to  run  away.  “ But,” 
added  he,  “ what  does  that  signify  ? Let  us  wish 
them  a good  journey.  There  will  always  remain 
good  patriot  deputies  enough  to  save  the  country.” 
Bourdon  de  la  Crosniere,  lately  a teacher  of  ma- 
thematics, stated  that  the  section  to  which  he  be- 
lon^d  had  appointed  a good  patrol  to  watch  every 
night  round  the  Tuilerics;  and  he  pniposed  that 
all  the  other  sections  should  follow  this  excellent 
example  : if  they  did,  the  Tuileries  would  he  sur- 
rounded by  a tnie  sans-culottc  army  of  4800  men, 
a force  not  likely  to  let  Louis  escape.  The  pro- 
position was  received  with  acclamations.  Then 
some  citizens  presented  and  read  a petition  which 
had  been  drawn  up  on  the  altar  of  the  country, 
and  which  was  intended  for  the  National  .\saemblv 
if  the  club  approved  of  it.  This  brought  to  the 
tribune  ex-capuchin  Chabot,  who  exclaimed,  “ For 
a longtime  the  French  people  have  been  making 
war  against  despotism  with  arms  that  despotism 
despises.  I hey  arc  still  making  war  with  petitions, 
when  real  blows  arc  wanted.  There  is  one  great 
secret  that  1 must  tell  you.  You  are  all  demand- 
ing forfeiture.  Well,  then ! forfeiture  is  not  in 
the  constitution.  The  constitution  says  that  in 
certain  circumstances  the  king  is  to  be  coiisidereil 
as  having  abdicated.  But,  upon  this  jHiiiit,  it  is 
nut  fur  the  Nattunal  Assembly  alutie,  but  fur  all 
the  |ieople,  to  judge.  Believe  me,  that,  whatever 
form  the  Assembly  may  employ,  they  will  always 
give  you  a king  or  a regent,  or  something  just  us 
bad.  Therefore,  no  more  petitions  ! Only  let  the 
Parisians  send  their  own  address  to  all  the  com- 
munes, to  all  the  Jacobin  clubs  and  popular 
societies  of  France  ; let  that  address  return  covered 
with  signatures,  and  in  less  than  a month  you  will 
sec  tlie  accomjdishment  of  the  unanimous  wish  of 
Frenchmen.  Then  you  will  say  to  those  who  want 
a king,  ‘ Get  ye  gone  to  Cublentz '.  ’ ” “ Yes,” 
rejoined  bis  confrere  Merlin,  “ no  more  petitions, 
no  more  words  ! The  French  people  must  decide 
VUL.  itt. 


this  decheance  with  muskets,  pikes,  and  cannon.” 
On  Monday  morning  a committee  which  had  been 
sent  to  Soissons  reported  to  the  Assembly  that 
there  were  already  nearly  ten  thousand  federates 
collected  in  that  camp,  without  counting  the  brave 
Marseillese,  who  remained  in  Paris,  and  other 
bands  that  were  approaching  from  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Some  of  these  federates  presented, 
not  a petition,  but  a demand  or  command,  which 
they  had  drawn  up  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Their 
will,  as  briefly  expressed,  was,  that  for  the  present 
the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  should  be 
put  into  mourning  by  having  a black  crape  drawn 
over  it ; that  the  king  should  be  cense  to  have  ab- 
dicated ; that  the  jirimary  assemblies  should  be 
convoked;  that  every  Frenchman  paying  any  con- 
tribution to  the  state  should  have  the  right  of 
voting  upon  monarchy  and  a new  constitution ; 
that  the  patriot  ministers — Roland  and  the  rest  of 
the  Gironde — should  be  re-instated  and  invested 
w ith  the  entire  executive  power  per  interim  ; that 
Lafayette  should  be  sent  to  the  High  Court  at 
Orleans ; that  all  the  ambassadors  residing  at 
foreign  courts  should  be  recalled,  and  all  the 
political  or  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries be  broken  off ; and,  finally,  that  the  staffs  of 
the  army  should  be  entirely  remodelled,  that  every 
man  of  noble  birth  should  be  declared  incapable  of 
commanding  in  this  war  for  liberty  and  equality, 
and  that  all  the  commanders  of  fortresses  or  frontier 
towns  should  be  dismissed.  Boulanger  and  a few 
other  members  ventured  to  remonstrate,  and  to  say 
that  these  petitioners  were  guilty  of  high  treason 
against  the  notion  and  the  constitution  ; but  tbc 
majority  applauded  the  harangue  of  the  federates, 
and  granted  them  the  honours  of  the  seance. 
Then  national  guardsmen  from  nearly  all  the 
sections  of  Paris  came  to  offer  their  right  arms  and 
swords  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  to  exclaim 
against  the  wickedness  and  the  absurdity  of 
kingly  government,  and  to  call  for  the  suppression 
of  the  grenadiers  of  Filles  ?t.  Tliomas  and  all 
other  corps  of  national  guards  that  were  not  sans- 
ciilottic  like  themselves.  Brissot  made  no  progress 
this  day  in  the  impeachment  of  Lafayette ; but  in 
the  evening  the  Jacobins  proceeded  with  that 
business,  and  Real,  one  of  the  most  terrible  of 
those  sectaries,  delivered  a very  long  harangue, 
which  had  the  double  object  of  showing  that  La- 
fuyette  was  the  greatest  of  traitors,  and  that  Brissot, 
though  pretending  to  accuse  him,  was  not  much 
better.  Real,  indeed,  not  only  attacked  Brissot, 
but  also  fell  upon  Vergniaud,  Gensonne,  and  all 
the  Girondists,  declaring  that  they  were  playing 
a double  game,  that  boded  nothing  less  than 
treachery  to  the  people,  and  escape  and  impunity 
to  Ijifayette.  On  Wednesday,  the  8th,  the  As- 
sembly and  Brissot  quickened  their  paces.  Wit- 
nesses were  examined,  and  their  evidence  failed  to 
prove  what  was,  however,  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
Lafayette,  in  his  late  visit  to  Paris,  had  intended  to 
have  recourse  to  arms,  &c.  Brissot  and  his  party 
certainly  showed ino  want  of  zeal  and  activity: 
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they  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Lafayette  had  been 
guilty  of  treason,  and  had  merited  death  by  the 
single  fact  of  his  having  come  to  Paris  in  the 
manner  he  had  done.  Brissot’s  speech  was  very 
long  and  very  furious,  speaking  daggers  or  guillo- 
tine in  nearly  every  sentence.  He  confessed  that 
he  had  once  been  closely  connected  with  Lafayette, 
but  that  was  when  he  believed  that  the  disciple  of 
Washington  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  friends  of 
liberty.  Since  that  time  Lafayette  had  been  torn 
from  his  principles  and  from  iris  glory  by  an  in- 
fernal coalition,  and  he  was  now  nothing  to  him. 
He  thought  that  if  even  they  could  not  prove 
treachery  and  a concert  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  Lafayette’s  incapacity  in  the  field  would 
justify  a severe  sentence ; for  bad  not  the  English 
condemned  .\dmiral  Byng  to  death  only  because 
he  had  failed  to  conquer  ? He  maintained,  too, 
that  this  aristocratic  general  had  spoken  contemp- 
tuously of  the  National  Assembly  itself,  and  most 
calumniously  of  some  of  the  best  patriots  in  it  (the 
Gironde) ; that  he  had  committed  the  greatest  of 
crimes  in  calumniating  the  people  and  the  clubs 
of  Paris,  and  thereby  provoking  a civil  war.  l)u- 
molard  and  Vaublanc  defended  Lafayette  with 
equal  warmth,  although  they  declared  they  knew 
they  did  it  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  inasmuch 
as  the  clubs  and  the  sections,  the  federates  and 
the  mob,  had  set  their  hearts  upon  his  condem- 
nation. Vaublanc  waa  uncommonly  bold ; he 
affirmed  that  there  was  no  exaggeration  in  the 
picture  Lafayette  had  drawn  of  the  domineering, 
insolent  spirit  of  the  clubs ; that  General  Mon- 
tesquiou,  who  waa  commanding  on  the  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  had  spoken  out  as  clearly  as  Lafayette, 
having  said  in  a public  letter,  “ The  legislative 
body  itself  is  not  free  in  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions ; the  galleries  and  the  Jacobins  of  Paris 
actually  make  the  greater  part  of  its  decrees.” 
“ And,”  added  Vaublanc,  “ if  it  is  criminal  to 
think  and  to  say  these  things,  yon  had  better  im- 
peach at  once  one-half  of  France!”  When  the 
president  was  called  upon  to  put  the  question  to 
the  vote,  whether  there  was  or  was  not  ground  of 
accusation  against  General  Lafayette,  those  who 
were  for  the  negative  rose  in  such  evident  supe- 
riority of  numbers,  that  he  declared  at  once  that 
there  was  no  ground  of  accusation.  The  galleries 
preserved  a sad  silence,  more  alarming  than  their 
usual  vociferations.  A portion  of  the  minority 
protested  against  the  way  in  which  the  president 
had  collected  the  sense  of  the  House,  and  de- 
manded that  every  member  should  vote  separately 
and  by  name.  They  could  hsve  no  doubt  as  to  the 
majority ; but  what  they  desired  was,  to  expose 
these  deputies  to  the  fury  of  the  people.  Perhaps, 
too,  they  thought  that  many  timid  men  would 
rather  sneak  out  of  the  House,  or  even  change 
sides,  than  thus  stand  up  and  vote  the  acquitt^. 
The  president  rose  as  if  to  ailjourn  the  House ; 
but  the  call  for  the  “ appel  nominal  ” became 
louder,  the  galleries  began  to  give  tongue,  and  the 
president  sat  down  again.  At  last  the  appel  no- 
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minal  took  place.  Four  hundred  and  six  mem- 
bers had  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  vote  openly 
against  two  hundred  and  twenty-four.  The  pre- 
sident repeated  that  there  waa  no  ground  of  accu- 
sation against  General  Lafayette,  and  the  House 
rose  in  order  that  the  hungry  members,  who  had 
sat  two  hours  longer  than  usual,  might  go  to  their 
dinners.  A terrible  commotion  took  )ilace ; the 
federates  who  had  been  swarming  in  the  galleries, 
and  the  mob  that  had  been  swarming  outside  the 
House,  in  expectation  of  a very  different  vote, 
gathered  around  the  doorway,  and  insulted,  spit 
upon,  kicked,  and  beat  Vaublanc,  Dumolard, 
Calret,  and  many  others  of  the  deputies  who  had 
spoken  or  voted  in  favour  of  the  acquittal  of  La- 
fayette. The  Assembly  apparently  did  not  meet 
after  dinner — many  of  the  honourable  deputies 
had  been  left  by  the  mob  in  no  state  for  dining,  or 
fur  returning  to  the  tribune — but  the  Jacobin  Club 
met  to  declare  that  the  National  Assembly,  which 
could  absolve  so  foul  a traitor,  could  never  save 
France;  and  that  the  only  hope  of  patriots  must 
rest  on  a general  insurrection.  Goupilleau,  who 
led  off  in  this  chorus,  said,  “ Since  lists  of  pro- 
scription are  circulating  in  the  Tuileries,  in  La- 
fayette’s camp,  and  among  the  armies  of  Austria 
and  Prussia,  ought  not  the  people  to  make  their 
own  lists  of  proscription,  and  set  down  the  names 
of  all  their  enemies  ? But  the  people  ought  to  be 
careful  not  to  confound  the  different  kinds  and 
classes  of  their  enemies ; they  ought  to  visit  every 
man  according  to  his  deserts.  I therefore  demand, 
in  order  to  settle  public  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  individuals,  that  we  print  the  list  of  all  the 
deputies  of  the  Assembly  who  have  voted  fur  or 
against  this  Lafayette.”  The  club  agreed  to  this 
proposition,  and  appointed  a committee  of  six  to 
draw  up  the  list,  which  was  meant  to  act  as  a pro- 
scription of  the  majority  of  the  legislature.  An 
un-named  Jacobin,  who  had  just  arrived  from  the 
Palais  Royal,  begged  to  acquaint  the  club  that  the 
patriots  had  well  nigh  killed  Vaublanc,  and  that 
there  would  have  been  a downright  battle  between 
dififerent  divisions  of  the  national  guards  if  he,  the 
informant,  had  not  contrived  to  let  six  deputies, 
held  in  durance  hy  the  populace,  escape  out  of  a 
window.  Merlin  then  rose  to  predict  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  the  warrantable  castigation 
the  people  bad  bestowed  on  the  deputies  who  had 
voted  the  acquittal.  “Gentlemen,’’  said  he,  “you 
have  just  heard  that  the  people  have  not  respected 
the  noses  and  backs  of  M.  Vaublanc  and  some 
other  deputies  of  the  edit!  droit.  Well!  to-mor- 
row these  gentlemen,  as  it  has  been  already  ar- 
ranged, will  present  themselves  in  the  Assembly 
to  complain  of  the  horrible  treatment  they  have 
received,  to  protest  that  it  is  not  possible  to  enjoy 
freedom  of  opinion  and  debate  in  Paris,  and  then 
to  propose  the  immediate  removal  of  the  Assembly 
to  Rouen  ! But,  in  my  way  of  thinking,  there  is 
not  much  to  fear  from  this  manoeuvre.  The  good 

ntriot  deputies  who  have  this  day  v^ted  against 
fayette  may  make  very  good  laws  without  the 
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refit ; and  I count  Bufficiently  on  their  patriotism 
to  believe  that  they  will  see  those  who  have  voted 
for  him  quit  Paris  without  any  alarm,  and  remain  i 
quietly  in  their  own  seats.  Then  we  shall  see 
whether  the  majority  of  the  people  are  patriota  or 
not.  I,  therefore,  beg  these  Feuillants  of  the  As- 
sembly to  take  their  departure  as  soon  as  may  be ; 
and  I invite  my  colleagues  in  patriotism  to  permit 
that  horde  of  villains  to  depart,  and  so  give  the 
people  the  opportunity  of  choosing  better  repre- 
acntaiives!’*  Merlin  was  followed  by  the  cx-capu- 
chin.  “ There  is  no  use  in  any  more  talking,’’ 
said  Chabut  : " the  National  Assembly  have  de- 
clared the  country  to  be  in  danger,  and  they  have 
proposed  no  measures  proper  to  aave  it  But  it 
has  been  decreed  that  all  the  people  should  take 
up  arms.  Then  let  the  people  Hy  to  arms  ! This 
is  all  we  can  wish  or  ask  for.  As  for  the  majority 
of  the  Assembly,  let  them,  if  they  will,  vote  the 
removal  of  the  legislature  into  a town  gangrened 
with  aristocracy.  We  may  well  hope  that  of  the 
minority,  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
membera  who  have  voted  against  the  conspirator- 
general,  not  one  will  quit  hit  post.  1 cannot, 
however,  say  wiih  M.  Merlin  that  this  event  will 
be  indifferent  or  even  advantageous  to  liberty ; for, 
although  assuredly  the  vast  majority  of  France  is 
patriotic,  and  would  abide  by  the  minority,  some 
timorous  patriots  might  be  sliaken  and  alarmed  if 
the  majority  of  the  Assembly  got  to  Rouen.  But 
I have  said  the  word.  The  people  must  aave 
themselves,  and  Paris  must  set  the  example,  and 
make  a beginning.  I repeat  it,  and  t sound  the 
tocsin  from  this  very  moment!  If  the  majority  in 
the  Assembly  decree  the  removal  to  Rouen,  the 
people,  with  bayonets  and  pikes  in  their  hands, 
mur-t  stop  every  <lepuiy  that  attempts  to  go  thi- 
ther.” The  moh  in  the  galleries  shouted  out,  ” To 
the  ga*cs,  and  to  the  barriers ! Let  us  go  to  the 
barriers  at  once  and  stop  the  traitors.”  An  un- 
named Jacobin  thought  that  the  galleries  were 
quite  right ; that  no  proposition  would  be  made  in 
the  Assembly,  but  that  alt  the  deputies  who  had 
voted  for  Lafayette  would  steal  away  that  very 
night,  and  that,  as  soon  as  they  were  all  united  at 
Rouen,  they  would,  as  the  majority,  declare  tliem- 
telves  to  be  the  Assembly.  Robespierre,  who  very 
well  knew  that  there  was  no  such  bold  design  on 
foot,  that  the  majority  which  had  voted  in  the 
Lafayette  affair  were  not  bound  together  by  any 
general  principle  or  feeling,  but  were  divided  and 
subdivided,  undertook  to  demonstrate  that  this 
supposition  of  the  translation  or  removal  to  Rouen 
was  little  better  than  an  absurdity.  He  thought  it 
much  more  probable  that,  if  Vaublanc  and  the 
other  deputies  who  had  been  beaten  by  the  people 
should  complain  to-morrow  of  the  treatment  they 
had  received,  it  would  only  be  in  the  view  of 
turning  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  from  the 
grand  question  of  Louis’s  forfeiture  of  the  throne, 
which  was  fixed  for  that  day.  He  implored  the 
patriot  members  not  to  be  the  dupes  of  this  ma- 
nmuvre,  but  to  stop  all  discussion  on  the  com- 
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plaints  of  ill-treatment,  &c.,  and  boldly  take  up 
and  conclude  the  dtk;heance.  Robespierre’s  words 
carried  tlieir  usual  weight ; but,  when  the  Jacobins 
separated  at  midnight,  not  a few'  went  to  the 
barriers. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  9th,  as  soon 
as  the  Assembly  met,  a patriot  from  Strasburg 
presented  two  intercepted  letters  written  by  a 
noble  emigrant  to  a French  gentleman  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Rhine.  According  to 
these  epistles  the  emigrant  army,  commanded  by 
the  Prince  of  Condv  and  counting  6000  born  gen- 
tlemen, was  in  the  Prussian  van,  and  was  advanc- 
ing so  rapidly  that  it  had  performed  nine  leagues 
in  one  day,  and  thus  must  soon  be  on  French 
territory,  when  victory  and  vengeance  would  fol- 
low as  things  of  course.  The  writer  signed  him- 
self as  one  “Armed  for  God,  for  his  king,  and  for 
his  lady.”  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
these  letters  were  forgeries;  yet  nothing  is  mure 
true  than  that  such  was  the  vaunting,  vapouring, 
silly  tone  commonly  in  use  among  the  emigrants 
even  at  this  aw  ful  crisis.  Deputations  from  seve- 
ral of  the  sections  came  to  disavow  the  petition  for 
dech^'ance  which  had  been  presented  l.y  Mayor 
Potion  in  the  name  of  all  Paris,  and  to  protest 
that  what  they  and  their  friends  wanted  was  to 
i preserve  the  constitution  they  had  all  sworn  to, 
and  to  remain  true  to  nation,  law,  and  king;  but 
they  were  hissed  and  hooted  by  the  galleries,  and 
all  the  Jacobin  and  Girondist  members  united  in 
crying  tliat  these  petitions  ought  not  to  he  read. 
By  division  or  by  acclamaiiun  the  petitions  were 
all  tossed  over  to  the  special  committee,  who  were 
to  take  them  into  consideraticnon  the  12tli.  Then 
Laniarqiie,  who  was  Girondist,  Rubespierrist, 
iionapurcist,  and  everything  by  turns  and  nothing 
long,  hut  who  was  at  this  moment  a perfectibilian 
republican  in  the  manner  of  the  Gironde,  rose  to 
recommend  that  the  Assembly  should  declare  itself 
in  permanent  session  until  the  question  of  forfeit- 
ure was  settled  once  and  for  ever.  Me  said  iliat 
no  man  in  his  senses  could  doubt  that  the  king 
was  a traitor,  that  would  ruin  the  Assembly  and 
all  France  if  the  Assembly  did  not  first  pull  him 
down  from  his  throne  and  throw  him  into  a safe 
state  prison.  Lamarque  also  recommended  as 
precautionary  measures  that  the  Assembly  should 
at  once  decree,  1.  That  all  strangers  now  in  Paris, 
the  federates  only  excepted,  should  be  expelled  the 
city,  unless  they  could  produce  certificates  of 
civism,  &c.  2.  That  the  municipality  should  be 

authorised  to  prohibit  and  put  down  all  such 
newspapers  as  preached  aristocracy  and  incivism. 
3.  That  commissaries  should  be  sent  from  the 
Assembly  to  the  several  armies  in  the  field  to 
watch  the  generals,  &c.  There  was  some  little 
murmuring,  some  whispering  or  saying  that  there 
was  to  be  no  personal  liberty  except  for  the  fede- 
rates and  those  the  federates  served — that  there 
was  to  be  no  liberty  of  the  prets,  except  for  one 
faction — that  Lamarque  ought  to  have  included 
such  newspapers  as  preached  insurrection  and 
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anarchy ; but  these  timid  voices  couM  produce  no 
effect  upon  sworn  insurrectionists  and  anurclusts. 
Lamarque’s  propositions  were  all  submitted  to  the 
special  committee  of  Twelve  to  be  embodied  in  a 
project  of  law.  When  this  was  settled  the  presi* 
dent  pointed  to  a heap  of  letters  lying  on  the  table 
which  had  been  sent  in  by  the  members  whom  the 
people  had  beaten  yesterday,  and  informed  the 
House  that  the  secretaries  were  going  to  read 
them.  Many  of  the  members  and  the  mob  in  the 
galleries,  who  knew  what  the  letters  were  all  almut, 
wore  of  opinion  that  precious  time  ought  not  to  be 
lost  in  hearing  them  read  ; but  after  some  outcry 
one  of  the  secretaries  began  to  read  them.  Never 
surely  had  such  epistles  been  addressed  to  an  au- 
gust legislature  by  men  that  were  members  of  it. 
One  honourable  deputy  said  that  yesterday  evening, 
on  going  out  of  the  hall,  he  had  been  pursued  as 
far  as  Dauphin  Street  by  a fierce  woman  with  a 
big  knife,  who  wanted  to  cut  his  throat;  that  he 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  knock  her  down  with 
a stick ; but  that  then  a man  in  the  uniform  of  the 
national  guards  had  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and 
had  wrestled  and  fought  with  him  for  a long  time. 
**Mr.  President,’*  added  this  honourable  deputy, 

I am  a representative  of  the  French  people  : 1 
have  never  given  offence;  I have  had  over  many 
of  my  colleagues  the  great  advantage  of  knowing 
how  to  be  silent;  I am  and  will  ever  be  a man  of 
the  people.  But  1 demand  security  for  the  in- 
violability of  my  character  and  the  liberty  of  my 
opinions.”  Another  honourable  deputy  stated  that 
on  quitting  the  Assembly  he  had  been  surrounded 
by  a crowd  of  men  wearing  national  guard  coats 
and  red  worsted  night-caps,  who  deliberately  con- 
sulted about  banging  him  over  a lamp-iron  ; that 
he  had  claimed  his  inviolability  as  a member  of 
the  legislature,  and  had  shown  them  his  cordon  to 
prove  that  he  was  a deputy  that  thereupon  they 
liad  said  that  it  w’as  because  he  was  a deputy  that 
they  were  going  to  hang  him ; that  a man  without 
a coat  had  caught  hold  of  him  by  his  hinder  parts, 
par  derrierey  and  was  in  the  act  of  hoisting  him 
up  when  some  grenadiers  of  the  national  guard 
rushed  to  his  rescue  sword  in  hand,  and  so  saved 
him  from  the  lantcrne.  In  concluding,  this  de- 
puty said  he  would  go  no  more  to  the  Assembly. 
Another  deputy  rehted  how  he  had  left  the  As- 
sembly with  M.  Dumolard,  who  had  spoken  in 
favour  of  Lafayette ; how  they  had  been  pelted  all 
through  the  streets  with  mud  and  other  filth ; 
how  the  people  had  threatened  to  lanternc  them  ; 
how  they  had  taken  refuge  in  a guard-house  by 
the  Palais  Royal ; and  how  a federate  who  hail 
followed  them  there  had  struck  his  hand  upon  a 
table  and  sworn  that  if  M.  Dumolard  ever  put  his 
fix)t  in  the  .Attcinbly  again  he  would  cut  off  his 
head  with  his  sabre.  Here  the  gallery  mobs,  who 
had  been  laughing  at  all  these  misadventures, 
shouted  and  applauded,  and  swore  that  the  federate 

* It  Uixt  the  crMtuiuf^the  black  mxnilp,  Arc. — haJ  l>erQ 

laid  aaide  by  tifne ; nad  that  the  de]Kitie>  were  diaUoyuiabed  by 
MOie  kind  of  cordon  or  ribbon. 
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was  quite  right.  But  this  interior  noise  was  pre- 
sently awed  into  silence  by  a tenfold  louder  nmr 
from  the  outside  of  the  hall.  Some  honourable 
deputies  cried  ” Wbai  is  that  ?'*  some  ran  to  the 
door,  and  some  out  of  it;  some  rushed  to  the 
middle  uf  the  hall,  and  standing  on  the  floor  de- 
manded that  the  Assembly  should  resolve  itself 
into  a committee  of  the  whole  House.  ” I am 
assured,”  said  the  president,  *^that  our  hall  is 
surruundeii  by  citizens  in  arms,  and  that  our 
guard  is  not  sufficient  to  restrain  them.”  Tne 
uproar  was  now  louder  than  before  ; but  four  of 
iVtion  8 municipal  officers  came  to  the  bar  to  as- 
sure the  august  assembly  that,  though  the  patriots 
out  of  doors  were  exercising  their  lungs,  they  had 
brought  no  arms  to  make  use  of.  Upon  this  inti- 
mation a Jacobin  member  demanded  the  punish- 
ment of  the  person  w ho  had  spread  the  calumnious 
report,  and  called  u;>on  the  president  to  name  him. 
The  president  said  that  he  had  received  his  in- 
formation from  two  deputies  present.  One  of 
these  two  gentlemen  rose  and  said  that  he  had 
certainly  seen  men  armed  with  sabres  in  the 
lobby.  Several  members  cried  out  that  he  ought 
to  be  sent  to  the  Abbayc  for  having  attempted  to 
alarm  the  Assembly.  Merlin  said  that  the  greatest 
culprit  in  this  matter  was  the  president,  w ho  had 
dared  to  say  that  the  patriot  guard  of  the  Assembly 
could  not  protect  it;  and  be  demanded  inform 
that  the  president  should  be  committed  to  the 
Abbaye.  The  president — we  lielieve  it  was  still 
Guadet,  the  Girondist,  whom  Merlin  and  his  Cor- 
delier Jacobin  trio  hated  most  heartily— excused 
himself  as  best  he  could ; he  had  really  heard 
from  several  persons  that  the  Assembly  was  not 
free,  that  the  hall  was  surrounded  by  an  armed 
multitude;  he  had  really  thought  it  his  duty  to 
mention  this  to  the  House;  and  now  he  could  not 
but  think  it  very  dolorous  fur  a president  to  be 
threatened  with  the  Abbaye  fur  having  discharged 
his  duty.  Merlin’s  motion  was  got  rid  of  by  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  Assembly  then  continued 
reading  the  letter,  which  added  that  seven  or  eight 
memlicrs  of  the  Assembly  could  attest  the  facts, 
as  they  had  run  fur  refuge  into  the  same  guard- 
house as  M.  Dumolard ; that  the  deputies  were  all 
waiting  there  for  the  arrival  of  a force  sufheient 
to  protect  their  retreat,  when  the  mob  began  to 
break  into  the  guard-house,  which  reduced  tbeoi 
to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  jumping  out  of  a 
back  window.  ” Without  doubt,”  said  the  writer 
of  this  letter,  wc  are  all  bound  to  die  at  our 
posts ; but  it  would  be  as  useless  as  contrary  to 
our  duty  to  let  ourselves  be  butchered  at  the  very 
door  of  the  Assembly  by  the  emissaries  of  a faction 

whose  plots  we  sometimes  disconcert The 

city  of  Paris  is  actually  threatened  with  tlie  Same 
horrible  massacres  that  have  taken  place  at  Avig- 
non, if  a mayor  and  a municipality  are  determined 
to  do  nothing  but  legalise  seditions  meetings.” 
Another  deputy,  one  of  the  seven  or  eight  that  bad 
leaped  out  at  the  back  window  with  Dumolard, 
confirmed  the  preceding  account,  complaining  in 
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rejranl  to  himself  that  he  had  been  pelte<l  with  mud 
and  beaten  with  fists,  and  declaring  that  he  would 
go  no  more  to  that  House  unitss  tliey  could  assure 
him  of  protection.  The  next  letter  read  by  the 
secretary  was  from  Calvet,  who  merely  said  that 
he  had  been  grossly  insulted  and  threatened,  but 
that  he  would  continue  to  attend  and  vote  according 
to  his  conscience,  although  he  should  fall  a victim 
to  his  attachment  to  the  constitution.  After  reading 
a short  note  from  Qiiatreraere*de-Quincy,  the  well- 
known  writer  on  the  fine  arts  and  antiquity,  who 
merely  denounced  in  a general  way  the  outrages 
committed  on  many  deputies  his  colleagues,  and 
the  jwpular  violence  to  which  he  himself  had  long 
been  exposed,  the  secretary  took  up  a letter  from 
Chapron,  another  of  those  who  had  leaped  out  of 
the  back  window  of  the  guard-house  with  Dumo- 
lard.  **  Yes,”  wrote  poor  Chapron,  “ we  all  leaped 
out  of  a window!  It  is  horrible  that  deputies  of 
the  Assembly  should  have  had  no  other  resource 
than  that — no  other  means  of  saving  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Paris  from  the  shame  of  a bloody  crime! 
I was  elected  by  my  constituents  to  speak  without 
fear  and  to  emit  my  opinions  freely.  1 have  now 
the  honour  to  acquaint  the  Assembly  that  until  it 
takes  the  necessary  measures  to  restrain  the  furious 
galleries  and  clear  the  lobbies,  until  it  enjoins  the 
mayor  and  the  municipality  tp  disperse  the  mobs 
which  collect  daily  round  the  hall,  I must  absent 
myself  from  its  debates.”  The  next  letter  read 
was  from  the  minister  of  justice,  who  said,  “The 
evil  is  at  its  height.  I have  had  the  honour  of 
writing  eight  letters  to  the  Assembly  to  beg  it  to 
take  proper  measures  for  checking  those  who  ex- 
cite the  multitude  to  violence  and  crime ; but  the 
Assembly  has  done  nothing,  and  every  day  fresh 
calamities  happen.”  After  dwelling  upon  the  attack 
on  the  meml)ert,  and  stating  that  a commandant 
of  the  national  guards  had  been  sabred  by  the  mob, 
the  minister  of  justice  said,  “ Yet  all  tliese  crimes 
are  to  remain  unpunished.  I have,  however,  de- 
nounced them  to  the  criminal  tribunal  by  the 
express  order  of  the  king.  [Angry  murmurs  from 
all  the  galleries.]  But  the  laws  arc  powerless! 
In  these  circumstances,  honour,  probity,  duty 
oblige  me  to  declare  to  you  that,  without  the 
prompt  succour  of  the  legislative  body,  the  go- 
vernment can  no  longer  incur  responsibility.” 
When  the  galleries  had  done  hooting  at  this  letter, 
a bold  and  powerful  declaration,  sent  in  by  Jolivet, 
deputy  for  the  department  of  Scine-et-Marne,  was 
read  by  the  secretary.  Jolivet  staled  that  in  spite 
of  his  repugnance  for  all  clubs,  he  had  ventured 
the  preceding  evening  into  the  Jacobin  Club, 
in  order  to  hear  in  what  light  the  excesses  of  the 
mob  were  considered  there ; that  in  the  lobby  he 
had  heard  men  devoting  to  execration  and  ven- 
geance the  majority  of  the  Assembly  for  having 
voted  for  Lafayette;  that,  on  reaching  one  of  the 
galleries,  he  found  the  society  occupied  with  the 
question  about  publishing  a list  of  the  names  of  all 
the  deputies  who  had  acquitted  the  general ; that 
he  had  seen  M.  Montaut^a  member  of  the  National 


Assembly,  acting  as  president,  putting  this  question 
to  the  vote,  &c.;  that  he  had  heard  members  of  the 
club  lx)asting  of  their  activity  and  zeal  in  insulting 
the  deputies  of  the  Assembly,  and  in  tearing  down 
all  the  king's  proclamations,  &c. ; and  he  intimated 
that  the  publication  of  the  list  of  the  meml>era  could 
only  be  meant  tf)  provoke  a massacre.  Nut  only  the 
galleries,  but  all  the  extreme  part  of  the  cute  gauche, 
where  sat  Moiitaut,  and  other  chiefs  or  orators  of 
the  Jacobins,  hissed  and  hooted  at  this  declaration. 
Then  Kersaint,  who  had  been  a captain  in  the 
royal  navy  when  the  revolution  began,  but  who  had 
become  an  author,  a perfectibilian,  and  a Girondist 
of  the  hottest  kind,  rose  to  cry  shame  on  this  delay 
and  all  this  jabber.  “ At  a time,”  said  he,  “ w hen 
the  question  of  the  king's  forfeiture  fixes  upon  you 
the  attention  of  all  France — on  this  day,  w hen  you 
ought  to  be  opening  the  solemn  discussion,  what 
must  Frenchmen  think  at  seeing  you  wasting  your 
time  about  miserable  delations  like  these?”  Some 
of  the  members  said  it  was  no  such  trifling  matter 
to  be  pelted,  beaten,  and  threatened  wiih  the  lan- 
terne ; that,  if  the  Assembly  wished  to  appear 
solemn  and  grand,  it  must  maintain  the  respect 
due  to  all  its  members.  “ Far  be  it  from  me,” 
continued  Kersaint,  “ to  wish  to  applaud,  to  wish 
to  excuse,  the  excited  citizens,  who  have  forgotten 
what  they  owe  to  themselves  in  the  person  of  their 
representatives;  but  let  the  Assembly  constantly 
occupy  itself  upon  great  questions  and  the  real 
interests  of  the  people,  and  then  the  people  will 
never  fail  in  paying  the  respect  that  is  due  to  its 
members.  [The  federates,  and  the  other  mob  in 
the  galleries,  applauded  enthusiastically.]  1 there- 
fore demand  that  these  letters  and  denunciations 
be  all  turned  over  to  the  committee  of  legislation, 
which  may  draw*  up  a project  of  law  against  those 
men  who  disturb  the  freedom  of  our  debates,  who 
excite  confusion  and  riot  in  the  galleries^in  short, 
against  those  despicable  means  that  are  employed 
by  the  enemies  of  the  people  to  discredit  this  As- 
sembly and  ruin  la  chose  puA/iV^e.”  M.  Girardin, 
who  boasted  of  being  the  boy-friend  and  pupil  of 
Rousseau,  but  who  was  a gentleman,  and  who  had 
found,  fur  some  time  past,  that  Jean  Jacques's 
political  theories  were  nut  the  best  fitted  for  jirac- 
tice,  rose  in  his  place  to  declare  that  yesterday, 
within  the  very  walls  of  the  Assembly,  he  had 
been  struck ” A brutal  voice  from  the  ex- 

treme cutt^  gauche  asked  in  what  part  of  the  body 
he  had  been  struck.  “ Behind,”  cried  Girardin, 
indignantly : “ assassins  never  strike  a man  in 
from!  And  but  for  the  quick  intervention  of  one 
of  my  colleagues,  1 should  have  been  murdered 
in  this  hall.  I say,  then,  that  this  House  can- 
not enter  upon  so  important  a question  as  that 
which  M.  Kersaint  has  mentioned,  unless  every 
member  is  free  to  deliberate  and  vote  according 
to  his  conscience.  Yesterday  1 was  all  but  assas- 
sinated for  voting  according  to  my  conscience. 
At  this  moment  the  House  is  surrounded,  and  we 
are  under  the  dominion  of  a fierce  faction.  I de- 
clare then  to  the  nation,  from  whom  1 have  my 
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powers  as  a legislator,  that  1 cannot  vote  under 
these  circumstances!”  Nearly  every  member  of 
the  cute  droit  rose  at  these  words;  and  they  all 
cried  that  they  could  not  and  would  not  deliberate 
on  the  question  of  forfeiture,  unless  iliey  weie  pre- 
viously rendered  safe  and  free.  The  secretary  tlien 
continued  to  read  other  letters  from  other  unfor- 
tunate deputies  who  had  been  pelted  and  beaten  by 
the  mob ; and  one  of  whom  had  moreover  been 
robbed  of  his  snuff-box,  pocket-book,  and  walking- 
stick.  The  galleries  continued  their  hooting,  and 
the  roar  of  thousands  of  savage  voices  was  heard 
outside.  A member  of  the  cute  droit  exclaimed, 
“ Mr.  President,  I demand  that  we  adjourn,  and 
that  we  quit  these  walls,  wherein  we  are  not  free!” 
” No,”  subjoined  Vaublanc,  ” it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  make  France  believe  that  there  is  a Na- 
tional Assembly,  or  that  this  Assembly  is  free! 
We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  we 
are  under  the  domination  of  furious  factions!  .... 
I too  was  threatened  yesterday,  and  might  have 
been  murdered  but  for  the  timely  waniing  of  a 
friend,  which  prevented  my  going  home.  My  house 
was  surrounded  by  an  armed  mob,  who  w ere  dressed 
as  national  guardsmen,  and  who  cried  aloud  that 
eighty  citizens  w’cre  to  perish  by  their  hand,  and  I 

the  first  of  the  number! Twelve  men  broke 

into  my  house,  ransacked  every  part  of  it,  and  in- 
sulted and  terrified  everybody  they  found  in  it. 
Last  night  I could  not  go  home  to  my  bed,  lest  1 
should  be  massacred  ! 1 cannot  believe  that  there 
are  many  members  of  this  Assembly  who  can 
think  with  M.  Kersaint  that  these  are  matters  too 
trifling  to  engage  our  attention.”  The  galleries, 
and  a part  of  (he  Assembly,  murmured  and  hissed; 
but,  nothing  daunted,  Voublanc,  who  had  worn  a 
sword  before  the  revolution,  and  who  knew  how 
to  use  it,  continued,  Without  doubt,  insults, 
menaces,  personal  assaults,  are  excellent  means  to 
prepare  this  discussion  of  the  dech<lance:  but  these 
means  shall  not  make  us  guilty  of  perjury ; and 
surely  this  Assembly  will  not  dare  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  which  have  been  laid  down  by  the  constitu- 
tion  I demand,  for  the  present,  that  the 

procureur-gcneral  syndic  of  the  department  be 
called  to  the  bar,  and  that  he  be  ordered  to  take 
the  strongest  measures  to  secure  the  tranquillity 
of  Paris,  and  so  enable  members  to  vote  without 
fear  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  tlie  mob.  I beg 
you  to  observe  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
vote  here  or  debate  any  lunger — unless,  indeed,  he 
be  ready  to  do  violence  to  the  constitution  and  to  his 

own  conscience ” Here  his  voice  was 

drowned  by  furious  cries.  He  begged  the  presi- 
dent to  silence  those  galleries.  The  president  rang 
his  hand-bell,  and  shouted  like  one  possessed. 
Vaublanc  resumed,  ” I am  incessantly  hearing 
men  invoke  the  authority  of  the  Assembly  against 
the  galleries,  but  this  authority  has  no  longer  any 
force.  Is  it  not  ridiculous  to  hear  the  president 
twenty  times  calling  these  galleries  to  order,  and 
to  bear  the  galleries  twenty  times  drown  his  voice 
with  their  hooting  . It  is  better  to  say  at  once 
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that  we  will  all  quit  this  place !”  Here  all  the 
members  of  the  cute  droit  rose  again,  and  cried 
out,  ” Yes,  let  us  go!  We  can  no  longer  slay 
here !”  A cuie  gauche  man  asked  them  where 
they  would  go  to — where  the  Assembly  could  be 
so  safe  as  in  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  a brave  and  a 
generous  people,  devoted  to  liberty  and  equalit)', 
and  all  the  principles  of  the  revolution?  Another 
deputy  on  the  same  side  said  that  it  w ould  be  the 
height  of  cowardice  to  abandon  the  capital,  merely 
because  a few  deputies  had  been  kicked.  Vau- 
blanc  begged  to  remind  them  that  he  had  said 
nothing  about  quitting  Paris ; that  the  motion  he 
had  made  was  that  the  procureur-general  syndic 
should  be  called  to  the  bar,  and  proper  means 
adopted  to  put  an  end  to  the  atrocities  of  the  mob 
and  the  insolence  of  the  galleries.  ” In  addition,” 
said  he,  ” 1 now  demand  that  these  federates  be 
all  ordered  to  quit  Paris,  and  march  to  the  camp 
at  Soissons.  We  had  troubles  and  emeutes  enough 
before;  but  since  the  arrival  of  these  Marseillese 
there  has  been  nothing  but  violence,  intimidation, 
and  anarchy!”  The  cdie  droit  cheered  and  ap- 
plauded this  proposition.  Kersaint,  who,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Girondists,  regarded  the  presence  of 
these  federates  as  imlispeusable  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic,  ruse  to  turn  attention  from 
that  ticklish  point  by  haranguing  about  calumnies 
and  inventions,  and  then  by  seconding  Vaublanc's 
first  motion  for  calling  the  procureur-genernl  syndic 
to  tlie  bar,  &c.,  in  order  that  (he  sacred  character 
and  inviulabiliiy  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  might  be  respected.  A member  of  the 
Cute  droit  said  that  there  was  a greater  power,  a 
more  infiuential  personage,  than  the  prucureur- 
general — that  this  was  Mayor  P<^tion,  and  that 
Petiun,  who  had  under  his  orders  the  whole  public 
force  of  the  capital,  ought  to  be  called  to  the  bar, 
and  asked  whether  he  would  or  would  not  answer 
for  the  personal  security  of  the  representatives  of 
the  }>eopie.  As  Petiun  was  hesitating  and  shrink- 
ing already,  his  party,  the  Girondists,  endeavoured 
to  save  him  from  this  awkward  pass.  Grangc- 
neuve,  the  unassassinated  Girondist,  thought  it 
shameful  to  think  of  increasing  the  responsibility 
of  the  virtuous  mayor  at  such  a crisis.  Isnard 
delivered  a long  oration,  in  which  he  said  that  all 
patriots  must  know  how  active  Petion  had  been  in 
putting  down  emeutes,  and  in  which,  as  a sure 
means  of  distracting  attention,  he  thundered  at 
Lafayette,  at  the  departmental  directory,  and  at 
the  court — ihe  wretched,  helpless  court,  upon 
which,  he  said,  the  first  vengeances  of  the  people 
ought  to  fall.  Guadet  said  that  the  security  of 
the  whole  was  a more  interesting  matter  than  the 
security  of  a part ; that,  since  the  Assembly  were 
going  to  call  ujwn  Mayor  Petion  to  know  whether 
he  would  answer  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  ca- 
ital,  they  ought  also  to  call  upon  King  Louis  to 
now  whether  he  would  answer  for  the  security  of 
the  empire.  Choudieu,  the  most  rabid  of  Jaco- 
bins, and  to  the  very  last  momem  the  sworn  friend 
of  Robespierre,  supported  the  proposition  of  the 
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amiable  Girondist,  adding  another  of  hia  own, 
which  was,  that  the  Assembly  should  declare 
whether  it  could  or  could  not  fmd  means  sufficient 
to  save  the  country.  And  in  tliis  speech  Chuudieu 
broadly  hinted  that  the  best  means  of  salvation 
would  be  found  in  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the 
majority  by  the  minority.  **  For  my  part,’*  he 
exclaimed,  “ I sec  the  danger  of  the  country  in 
nothing  but  our  weakness — a weakness  of  which 
we  yesterday  gave  such  a deplorable  proof  in  ac* 

quitting  Lafayette I say  that  those  men 

who  have  not  courage  enough  to  look  that  factious 
soldier  in  the  face  are  not  fit  to  sit  here,  or  debate 
upon  those  grand  measures  that  are  requisite  to 
the  salvation  of  the  state.  I say  that  those  who 
dread  the  power  of  one  man  because  he  is  at  the 

head  of  an  army Here  the  speech 

was  cut  short  by  a terrible  tumult,  the  cute  droit 
calling  out  that  he  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Abbaye, 
and  the  cut^  gauche  and  the  galleries  applauding 
him  to  the  skies,  and  hooting  and  cursing  the  cute 
droit.  In  this  hurly-burly  the  federates  were  for- 
gotten ; but  it  was  determined  by  the  august  Areo- 
pagus that  Petion  should  be  summoned  to  the 
bar  as  well  as  Roederer,  the  procureur -general 
syndic  of  the  department.  Rcederer  frankly  de- 
posed that  the  whole  capital  was  in  a most  alarm- 
ing state  ; that  the  mayor  and  the  municipality 
had  shown  a disinclination  to  the  taking  of  any 
energetic  steps  to  prevent  riot  and  insurrection; 
and  that  one  of  the  sections — the  section  of  Quinze- 
Vingts — had  come  to  the  resolution  of  sounding 
the  tocsin,  and  marching  to  the  Assembly  that 
very  night,  if  the  king’s  forfeiture  were  not  voted. 
Roederer  added  that  this  resolution  of  Quinze- 
Vingts  had  been  sent  to  the  forty-seven  other 
sections  of  Paris,  with  an  invitation  to  each  of 
them  to  sound  the  tocsin  and  join  the  march  ; and 
that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  only  one  of  the  sections 
had  refused.  He  represented  that  be  and  the  body 
to  which  he  belonged — the  directory  of  the  de- 
partment— could  do  little  or  nothing  without  en- 
croaching on  the  powers  of  Mayor  Pt^tion  and  the 
municipality,  who  had  the  national  guards  at  their 
command,  and  who  entirely  monopolised  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  police  of  the  capital.  As  for 
Mayor  Potion,  he  protested  that  he  had  no  rest 
by  night  or  by  day;  that  for  more  than  a week 
he  and  his  municipals  had  been  incessantly  la- 
bouring to  preserve  order  and  tranquillity,  &c. 
“ But,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “ you  are  not  ignorant 
of  all  the  alarming  rumours  that  have  been  spread, 
such  as  that  the  enemies  of  the  people  are  going 
to  carry  off  the  king.  The  municipality  have 
recognised  the  necessity  of  letting  all  the  sections, 
and  all  classea  of  citizens,  unite  in  mounting  guard 
at  the  Tuileriea;  and  the  municipality  have  arranged 
that  that  guard  shall  be  composed,  every  day,  of 
citizens  taken  from  the  battalions  of  all  the  sections 
indiscriminately,  lo  that  every  section,  by  having  a 
share  in  the  guard  and  surveillaace  of  the  kiu^, 
may  dissipate  its  suaptcionB  and  alarms.”  Tins 
waiPetion’a  masterpiece:  he  had  mixed  the  sans- 


culottes with  the  respectabilities,  in  the  proportion 
of  at  least  ten  to  one ; and  thcTef«)re  there  could 
ni»t  be  the  least  danger  of  any  resistance  at  the 
Tuileries  on  the  part  of  the  national  guards. 
Condorcct,  in  evident  ecstasy,  then  produced  “ A 
project  of  instruction  to  the  people  as  to  the  best 
way  of  exercising  their  sovereignty;”  and,  at  the 
early  hour  of  seven  in  the  evening,  the  Assembly 
rose.  They  had  adjourned  the  great  question  of 
d»5chtfance  till  the  morrow,  when,  as  nearly  every 
man  among  them  must  have  known,  sentence 
would  be  pronounced  by  the  people  themselves. 
Peiion  went  straight  lo  the  committee  of  research 
and  surveillance  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  where  the 
trio— Merlin,  Chabot,  and  Bazire — were  the  most 
active  spirits.  This  trio  received  their  impulse 
from  Robespierre;  but  the  Incorruptible,  as  usual 
with  him  in  these  moments  of  crisis  and  peril,  kept 
liimself  out  of  sight,  sending  forth  his  oracles  from 
behind  the  shrine.  Notwithstanding  the  sneers  of 
Madame  Roland,  the  cx-capuchin  was  not  deheient 
in  courage : at  least  Chabot  appeara  to  have  been 
the  boldest  and  most  resolute  of  the  trio.  IVtion 
now  wanted  the  thing  to  be  done  without  his 
taking  any  active  or  open  part  in  the  doing  of  it~ 
wanted  the  insurrection  to  appear  like  tiie  sf)oQ- 
taneous  movement  of  the  people,  in  which  neither 
he  nor  his  party  had  any  direct  share.  The  Gi- 
rondists had  begun  the  business  with  treachery 
and  cowardice,  and  with  cowardice  and  cunning 
they  now  finished  it.  The  worshipful  mayor  pre- 
tended to  desire  that  the  Jacobin  committee  should 
suspend  the  insurrection,  and  leave  the  fate  of  the 
monarchy  to  the  Assembly,  who  would,  he  said, 
within  a day  or  two,  pronounce  sentence  of  dts 
clnlance.  He  protested  that  the  Girondists  had 
made  up  their  minds  lo  act  in  perfect  concert  with 
the  Jacobins,  to  carry  the  question  of  forfeiture  in 
the  teeth  of  all  opposition,  and  then  to  dissolve 
the  Assembly,  and  instantly  convoke  a National 
Convention,  to  which  none  but  determined  repub- 
licans would  be  elected.  This  course,  he  said, 
would  look  more  legal  in  itself,  and  would  be  safer 
in  execution ; for,  in  the  insurrection,  blood,  after 
all  his  precautions,  might  be  spilt.  Chabot  re- 
plied, that  to  suspend  the  insurrection  would  be  to 
disappoint  and  discourage  the  people,  who  not  only 
expected  it,  but  had  prepared  for  it;  that  the  Gi- 
rondists and  Jacobins,  however  closely  united, 
might  still  find  themselves  in  a minority  on  the 
grand  question  ; that  it  was  quite  evident  the  cutd 
droit  intended  to  make  a life  and  death  struugle,  as 
they  had  been  so  much  bolder  to-day  than  they 
had  been  for  a long  time  past;  and,  in  fine,  that 
nothing  was  to  be  hoped  from  an  Assembly  that 
had  just  absolved  that  villain  Lafayette.  Speaking 
as  if  Potion  had  really  deceived  him,  the  ex-capu- 
chin  added  that  he  (Petion)  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  deceived  by  his  friends ; but  that,  for  the  rest, 
the  people  had  resolved  to  save  themselves,  and  to 
ring  out  the  tocsin  that  night ; and  the  tocsin  w*ouId 
be  rung  at  midnight.  ” Will  you  then  always  be 
so  rash?— FoMf  aurez  done  toujours  mauvatse 
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like" — subjoined  Petion.  “ It  will  pi  ill  with  u§ 
if  the  people  rise!  ( know  your  influence,  but  I 
also  know  my  own,  and  must  employ  it  a^'uinst 
you.”  “ Ah ! but,  friend  Petion,”  replied  the  ex- 
capuchin,  “ we  will  put  you  under  arrest  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  then,  you  know,  you  cannot 
act.”  This  was  preciselyjwlmt  Petion  wanted ; and 
at  the  proper  time  he  went  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to 
be  put  under  arrest,  and  thence  to  be  able  to  urge  a 
“ Thou  canst  not  say  I did  it — I,  a prisoner,  help- 
less in  the  hands  of  the  people.”  As  the  sun  went 
down  in  the  west  the  mob  got  up  in  the  east,  in 
the  swarming  faubourgs  of  St.  Antoine  and  St. 
Marcel ; and  in  brief  time  the  drums  beat  to  arms 
in  every  quarter  of  Paris.  The  halls  of  the  several 
sections  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  most  sans- 
culottic  and  ardent  of  the  inhabitants,  who  scared 
away  or  forcibly  expelled  the  more  respectable 
citizens ; and  each  of  these  sectional  assemblies 
communicated  and  concerted  measures  with  all  the 
rest.  There  was,  moreover,  a grand  committee  of 
insurrection,  which  had  been  arranged  and  consti- 
tuted several  days  before,  and  which  sat  at  three 
several  points.  Santerre,  and  Westerraann,  a fierce 
Alsatian,  who  had  been  a non-commissioned  officer 
before  the  revolution,  and  who  was  now  rising  to 
the  grade  of  general,  and  to  the  scaffold  of  the 
guillotine,  presided  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 
Fournier,  styled  the  American,  a mulatto  from  St. 
Domingo,  who  had  been  released  by  the  revolution 
from  a gaol,  to  which  his  crimes  had  consigned 
him,  presided  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Marcel,  or  St. 
Marccau.  Danton,  the  chief  supreme  of  that  club 
and  district,  presided  at  the  Cordeliers,  being  as- 
sisted by  Camille  Desmoulins  the  madman,  and 
Carra  the  newspaper-man,  and  being  backed  by 
the  five  hundred  and  sixteen  Marseilleae  federates, 
whom  he  had  so  opportunely  lodged  in  the  mo- 
nastery club-house.  Beau  Barbaroux,  who  had 
provided  himself  with  a strong  dose  of  poison,  to 
he  taken  in  case  the  plot  should  be  shaken,  or  mis- 
carry, stationed  videttes  to  watch  thcTuileries  and 
the  Salle  de  Manege,  and  put  several  couriers  in  a 
state  of  readiness  to  gallop  off  towards  the  south 
and  the  ultra-republican  city  of  Marseilles;  and, 
having  done  this  work,  he  joined  Danton  and  the 
federates  at  the  Cordeliers.  Marut,  whose  cow- 
ardice was  ever  equal  to  his  cruelty — Marat,  who 
had  been  preaching  and  writing  for  this  bloody 
insurrection  ever  since  the  summer  of  1789,  was 
scared  out  of  his  senses  now  that  it  had  come.  He 
had  asked  Barbaroux  to  smuggle  him  off  to  Mar- 
seilles disguised  as  a groom,  but  the  French  Anti- 
nous  had  refused  him  this  favour,  and  now  Danton 
hid  the  hideous  little  monster  and  his  fears  in  a 
cellar  in  the  Cordelier  section.  As  for  Robespierre, 
he  was  still  an  invisible  voice — a mvsterv  and  an 
awe  felt  everywhere,  but  seen  nowhere  by  mortal 
man.  Danton  was  the  great  visible  actor  and 
orator  ; yet,  when  the  time  came  for  fighting,  even 
Danton  hid  himself,  and  did  not  re-appear  until 
victory  had  declared  for  the  mob.  In  his  present 
harangues,  he  made  use  of  the  old  logic  of  fear. 
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He  told  the  sans-culottes  and  the  federates  that  that 
very  night  the  satellites  of  the  tyrant  concealed  in 
the  Tuiieries  were  to  make  a sortie  en  masse,  and 
butcher  the  people  before  quitting  Paris  to  join  the 
army  of  Coblentz  ; that  the  only  hope  of  self-pre- 
servation lay  in  anticipating  this  murderous  move- 
ment ; that  the  people  must  strike,  or  be  stricken. 
" To  arms,  then cried  he,  with  hia  loud  trumpet 
voice.  “ To  arms,  to  arms,  and  save  yourselves  1” 
At  this  moment  a musket  was  fired  in  a square  or 
open  court  close  by.  The  cry,  “ To  arms!”  was 
spread  in  all  directions ; and  about  half-past  eleven 
o’clock  the  insurrection  was  proclaimed.  l.eaving 
his  Marseilleae  federates  drawn  up  in  arms,  and 
with  several  pieces  of  artillery  at  the  gate  of  the 
Cordeliers  Club,  Barbaroux,  with  Camille  Des- 
moulins and  others,  ran  to  different  churches  to  set 
the  tocsin  ringing.  They  found  several  of  the  sec- 
tions vacillating,  or  hanging  back,  as  if  alarmed 
about  the  result,  or  anxious  that  others  should 
begin  first;  but  the  oratory  of  Camille  Desmoulins 
put  the  sans-culottes  into  better  heart,  and  by  de- 
grees all  the  sections  agreed  to  sound  the  tocsin, 
and  then  march. 

In  the  Tuiieries  there  was  nothing  but  doubt, 
diasenaion,  and  alarm.  Everybody  knew  what  was 
coming,  but  few  were  agreed  as  to  how  it  ought  to 
be  met.  Among  the  national  guards,  who  bad 
been  so  nicely  shuffled  and  mixed  by  mayor  Petion, 
there  was  the  widest  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
(who,  unfortunately  for  the  court,  were  the  minority) 
thought  that  the  palace  ought  to  be  defended  against 
the  mob ; but  others  thought  that  no  resistance 
ought  to  be  offered  to  the  sovereign  people.  The 
king  was  at  supper,  and  was  giving  various  orders 
to  Madame  Campan,  when  a noise  and  a scuffle 
were  heard  at  the  door  of  the  apartment.  Madame 
Campan  going  out  to  see  what  it  was,  saw  the  two 
sentinels  (national  guardsmen  both)  quarrelling 
and  fighting.  One  of  them  said  that  the  king  was 
acting  according  to  the  constitution,  and  that  he, 
for  one,  would  defend  him  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life ; the  other  said  that  the  king  hindered  the  only- 
constitution  that  could  suit  a free  people ; and  upon 
this  difference  they  were  well  nigii  murdering  one 
another.  Louis,  who  had  heard  the  scuffle,  would 
know  what  it  meant,  and  what  the  men  were  saying, 
and  Madame  Campan  was  obliged  to  tell  him. 
The  queen  said  that  she  was  not  at  all  surprised  ; 
that  she  well  knew  that  more  than  half  of  those 
that  were  mounting  guard  were  of  the  Jacobin 
party.  Mandat,  the  commandant  of  that  guard,  a 
captain  of  the  ex-gardea  Franqaises,  was,  however, 
devoted  heart  ami  soul  to  the  king  and  queen,  and 
determined,  if  only  half  of  his  men  w ould  stand  by 
him,  to  repel  force  by  force.  He  had  demanded, 
and  even  obtained,  an  order  to  this  effect  from  the 
municipality ; for  Petion,  the  virtuous  mayor,  when 
publicly  asked  for  such  an  order,  would  not  venture 
to  refuse  it,  and  thereby  make  himself  responsible 
fur  consequences.  About  ten  o'clock.  Mandat,  w ho 
had  before  written  to  the  mayor  in  his  own  name, 
to  beg  him  to  come  to  the  palace,  sent  a message 
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in  the  king’s  name  to  enjoin  him  to  go  thither,  and 
see  to  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duty,  which  was 
to  preserve  order  and  tranquillity.  Piition  was 
sitting  quietly  in  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  waiting  the 
accomplishment  of  Chabot’s  threat  or  acceptable 
promise ; and  there  he  would  fain  have  remained, 
as  a visit  to  the  palace  might  possibly  be  attended 
with  some  personal  danger  to  his  precious  self ; 
but,  at  the  same  time  that  Mandat’s  last  message 
was  delivered,  a multitude  of  citizens  of  the  re- 
spectable class  rang  in  his  ears  that  the  sans- 
culottes were  going  to  ring  the  tocsin — that  the 
federates  and  the  mob  were  all  in  arms — and  that 
he,  as  mayor,  was  bound  to  go  to  the  Tuileries, 
which  was  the  point  threatened  with  attack.  More- 
'over,  several  members  of  the  municipal  council, 
who  were  not  in  the  secret,  cried  out,  “ We  must 
go  to  the  Tuileries ! You  must  put  yourself  at  our 
head ! Aliens,  Monsieur  le  Maire !”  Thus  urged, 
Petion  went  with  several  of  his  colleagues  to  the 
palace.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
reality  of  his  fear,  but  we  know  that  he  monstrously 
exaggerated  the  scene  which  met  his  eyes  (though 
he  insinuates  that  it  did  not  make  him  quake)  in 
the  interior  of  the  royal  dwelling.  He  said  that 
he  found  there  assembled  the  mass  of  the  Swiss 
guards,  with  their  bayonets  fixed  to  their  muskets ; 
a great  many  officers  belonging  to  the  national 
guard  staffs  which  Lafayette  had  formed ; and  a 
multitudinous  array  of  courtiers  and  gentlemen  in 
black,  with  swords  at  their  sides  which  seemed 
leaping  out  of  their  scabbards ; and  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  describe  how  savagely  they  all  looked 
upon  him,  the  man  of  the  people,  and  mayor  of 
Paris.  Their  looks  seemed  to  say,  “ Ptilion,  you 
shall  pay  to-night  for  all  the  mischief  you  have 
done  us !” — or  so  says  Potion,  who  goes  on  to  in- 
form us  that  he  proceeded  unmoved  to  the  council- 
chamber,  where  the  king  was  with  his  wife  and 
children  and  sister,  his  ministers,  and  a pretty  good 
number  of  women  (wn  assez  grand  nombre  de 
femmes).  The  king,  he  says,  was  in  great  wrath, 
and  deigned  to  say  nothing  to  him,  the  mayor,  ex- 
cept, “ Sir,  it  appears  that  there  is  a great  dis- 
turbance in  Paris.”  To  which  he  says  he  replied, 

“ Yes : the  fermentation  is  great.”  He  adds  that 
commandant  Mandat,  who  was  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  king,  here  put  in  his  word,  and  said, 

“ Never  mind ! I answer  for  everything : I have 
taken  proper  measures.”  Procureur-gcneral  syndic 
Rcederer,  who  was  present,  and  who  was  writing 
at  the  council-table  another  letter,  to  the  mayor  to 
bid  him  come  to  the  Tuileries  when  Petion  entered, 
gives  a very  different  account  of  the  behaviour  of 
poor  Mandat,  who  was  not  destined  to  live  to  give 
his  own.  Rcederer  says  that  he  and  his  ff'iends 
had  discovered  that,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
P«Jtion’s  administrators  of  police,  by  virtue  of  an 
order  dated  five  days  before,  had  clistributed  five 
thousand  ball  cartridges  to  the  Marseillese,  and 
had  refused  to  deliver  any  gun|>owder  or  ball  to 
commandant  Mandat ; that  Mandat  now  com- 
plained of  this  conduct  to  Ptition,  who  told  him 
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that  he  had  not  demanded  the  ammunition  in 
proper  official  form ; that  there  was  then  an  angry 
discussion  on  this  point;  that  then  the  mayor 
asked  the  commandant  whether  he  had  not  any 
powder  left  from  the  last  distribution;  and  that 
Mandat  replied  he  had  only  some  three  cartridges 
per  man  (which  must  have  been  another  consola- 
tory piece  of  information  to  the  virtuous  mayor) ; 
that  Petion  then  said  it  was  stifling  hot  up  tliere, 
and  descended  forthwith  to  the  garden.  After 
waiting  a short  time  for  a letter  from  the  council  of 
the  departmental  authorities,  which  letter,  when  it 
came,  brought  no  clear  information  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  insurgents,  Rcederer  followed  Petion 
down  to  the  garden,  and  there  found  the  virtuous 
mayor  surrounded  by  some  municipal  officers  and 
members  of  the  commune,  and  by  many  young 
men  of  the  national  guards,  who  were  without  their 
arms,  and  singing  and  frolicking  round  the  magis- 
trates and  the  mayor  {gui  cfiantaienl  et  foldiraieni 
aulouT  des  magislrais  d dti  maire).  Rcederer  took 
a turn  or  two  in  the  garden  with  Petion,  who  ap- 
peared tranquil,  and  who  said,  “ I hope  nothing 
will  happen.  My  commissaries  are  gone  to  the 
sections.  Thomas  has  told  me  that  there  is  no 
harm  doing  there.  Thomas  ought  to  know  the 
true  state  of  affairs.”  But  who  this  knowing 
Thomas  was,  Rcederer  never  knew.  Friends  and 
foes  alike  insisted  that  the  mayor  ought  to  remain 
where  he  was,  and  the  sentinels  prevented  any  one 
quitting  the  palace-garden.  But  not  only  was 
Petion  obliged  to  stop — he  was  also  obliged  to 
put  in  writing  the  order  he  had  given  commandant 
Mandat  to  repel  force  by  force.  About  half-an- 
hour  after  he  had  done  taking  about  his  knowing 
Thomas,  the  loud  clock  of  the  Tuileries  struck  the 
midnight  hour ; and  then,  from  the  Hdtel  de  Ville, 
from  the  church  of  St.  Roch,  from  the  tower  of 
St.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie,  and  from  every  church 
tower  and  belfry  in  Paris,  there  rose  the  louder  and 
still  louder  sounds  of  the  tocsin.  Some  time 
after  the  first  peal  of  these  dreadful  bells,  a mes- 
sage was  delivered  in  the  palace  that  the  National 
Assembly  had  met,  and  demanded  the  presence  of 
mayor  Pijtion  at  their  bar,  in  order  that  he  might 
mve  them  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  capital. 
[Several  deputations  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  had 
represented  to  the  Assembly  that  the  virtuous  mayor 
had  been  missing  for  two  hours,  that  it  was  be- 
lieved he  had  gone  to  the  Tuileries,  and  that  his 
precious  life  must  be  in  danger  there.]  Many  of 
the  king’s  friends,  thinking  that  Potion  might  be 
of  some  value  to  the  court,  and  some  check  to  his 
idolaters,  the  mob,  if  kept  in  the  Tuileries  as  a 
hostage,  advised  Louis  to  bid  defiance  to  the  sum- 
mons of  the  Assembly,  and  keep  the  mayor  where 
he  was ; but  the  poor  victim  of  every  kind  of  irre- 
gularity and  violence  thought  that  this  step  would 
be  irregular,  and  far  too  violent ; and  he  ordered 
that  Piltion  should  be  allowed  to  take  his  departure. 
The  virtuous  mayor  only  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly  to  be  demanded  back  to  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville  by  another  deputation,  who  represented  how 
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estremcly  nectsasry  liis  procnce  was  in  a moment 
of  such  universal  combustion.  Ptkion  stepped  into 
his  gilded  coach,  rolled  back  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville, 
and  was  there  put  under  arrest  by  the  active  men 
of  the  aeetions  and  faubourgs,  who  hatl  already  up- 
set or  suspended,  pro  tempore,  the  old  municip^ity, 
placing  all  the  members  present  in  arrest,  and  set- 
ting up  an  insurrectional  municipality  of  their  own. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  tocsin  all  the  friends  of 
the  royal  family  that  were  in  the  palace  or  in  the 
gardens  rushed  to  the  royal  apartment ; and  other 
friends  came  flocking  in  from  different  parts  of 
the  city  to  protest  that  they  would  die  for  and 
with  their  sovereign.  Men  of  rank  and  ancient 
lineage,  who  had  b«n  for  some  time  past  in  hiding, 
came  from  their  places  of  concealment,  with 
swords  and  with  pistols— all  the  arms  that  they 
could  bring — and  with  advice  . and  suggestions, 
which  were  things  already  too  numerous,  contrary, 
and  conflicting  in  that  woful  Babel.  Besides  these 
royalists  of  the  old  stamp,  there  ran  to  the  Tuile- 
ries,  with  offers  of  swords  and  service,  many  of 
the  Feuillants,who  called  themselves  constitutional 
royalists,  as  Lally  Tollendal,  Narbonne,  Latour- 
du-Pin,  Gouvemet,  Castcllane,  and  Montmorency; 
but  these  betwixt-and-between  gentlemen,  who 
were  now  repudiated  by  both  parlies,  were  refused 
admittance  by  the  court,  and  were  left  to  wauder 
round  about  the  walls  of  the  palace,  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  being  butchered  by  the  sans-culottes. 
A number  of  old  valets  and  serving-men  of  the 
court  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  black,  and  the  Swiss  and  staff-officers 
in  their  brilliant  uniforms;  some  of  these  poor 
fellows  had  clumsy,  old-fashioned  sabres  or  rapiers 
tied  to  their  middle  by  pocket-hand  kerchieft;  some 
hod  queer-looking  pistols  stuck  in  the  same  kind 
of  girdle ; and  some,  being  able  to  lay  their  hands 
on  no  better  weapons,  armed  themselves  with  spits 
and  pokers,  shovels  and  tongs — and,  terrible  as 
the  moment  was,  Frenchmen  could  not  but  titter 
and  laugh,  and  make  bons-mots  at  these  old 
serving-men  and  their  unwarlike  and  uncourtly 
accoutrements.  It  had  been  fully  expected  that 
the  sounding  of  the  tocsin  would  be  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  the  march  of  the  insurgents;  but  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  half  an  hour,  a whole  hour 
passed  away  in  this  painful  expectation,  and  the 
sans-culottes  came  not ; and.  instead  of  them,  there 
came  another  letter  from  the  departmental  direc- 
tory— a comfortable  and  comforting  letter,  as  it 
intimated  that,  to  the  best  of  the  knowledge  of  that 
council,  the  people  were  perplexed  and  undecided, 
and  the  insurrection  paralysed.  This  impression 
was  confirmed  by  “ a tall  man  in  a grey  coat,” 
who  made  a verbal  report  to  the  king ; and  then 
the  pleasant  bon-mot  ran  through  the  council- 
chamber,  te  tocsin  ne  rend  pas,  or  the  tocsin  gives 
no  milk,  or  the  tocsin  is  a dry  milch-cow.  But 
the  tocsin  was  soon  to  give  f/ooif. 

Mandat  had  said  he  had  taken  proper  measures ; 
and,  indeed,  the  plan  for  defending  the  palace  and 
the  royal  family,  which  had  been  adopted  before 


the  panic  and  confusion  of  counsels  began,  was 
excc^ingly  well  arranged  and  proper  for  its  pur- 
pose. The  forces  disposable  by  the  court  were  in- 
considerable in  number ; hut  it  might  be  hoped 
that  their  discipline  and  military  experience  would 
give  them  the  superiority  over  the  countless  rabble 
and  town-militia  that  were  expected  to  be  their 
assailants.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  Swiss 
guards  were  unfortunately  at  Courbevoie,  where 
they  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  if  the 
king  had  got  out  of  Paris  to  fly  into  Normandy, 
but  where,  at  present,  they  were  of  no  use  what- 
ever. The  Swiss  that  remained  certainly  did  not 
exceed  eight  hundred  men,  and  probably  were  not 
more  than  between  six  and  seven  hundred ; and 
by  the  contrivances  of  the  republicans — so  ardent 
and  so  cautious  all  the  while,  so  eager  for  the  on- 
slaught, and  yet  so  cautious  that  it  should  only  be 
made  with  the  least  possible  risk  and  danger  to 
themselves — this  brave  and  faithful  battalion  bad 
been  deprived  of  its  artillery.  The  rest  of  the 
forces  consisted  of  the  gendarmerie,  which  was 
principally  composed  of  men  who  bad  belonged  to 
the  old  gardes  Franijaises,  and  from  whom  little 
was  to  be  expected ; of  the  Parisian  artillery  at- 
tached to  the  national  guards,  and  which  consisted 
entirely  of  mechanics,  the  smiths,  locksmiths,  iron- 
founders,  &c.  of  the  capital,  who  were  all  furious 
liberty-and-equalily  men ; and  of  the  national 
guards  themselves,  who  were  so  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  revolutionary  spirit  that  nothing  could  be 
expected  but  that  they  would  all  join  the  people, 
except  the  battalion  of  Filles  St.  Thomas,  which 
Pdtjon  had  not  been  able  to  mix  and  democratise, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  the  battalion  of  Petita- 
Peres.  This  civic  army  bad,  however,  promised 
to  do  their  duty,  to  defend  the  constitution  as  it 
wss,  &c. ; and,  as  there  was  no  other  army,  as  the 
Assembly  by  a aeries  of  decrees  had  sent  to  a 
distance  every  regiment  of  the  line  suspected  of 
the  least  affection  for  the  king  or  for  the  mo- 
narchy, Louis  was  compelled  to  hope  in  these 
promises,  or  to  give  himself  up  to  absolute  despair. 
Mandat  bad  placed  a squadron  of  gendarmerie 
with  cannon  on  tlie  Pont-Neuf,  to  keep  m check 
the  Marseillese,  and  the  men  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Marceau,  men  who  had  to  cross  the  Seine  b^ore 
they  could  form  a junction  with  the  men  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine ; he  had  placed  another 
squadron  with  some  guns  near  the  Hulcl-de-Ville 
to  drive  back  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  men  ; he 
had  placed  other  squadrons  and  detachments  in 
the  Place  Vendome,  and  on  other  imjiortant  points 
commanding  the  approaches  to  the  palace ; and 
he  had  stationed  the  mass  of  the  cannoneers  in 
the  avenues  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  Swiss  and 
the  best  of  the  national  guards  partly  in  the  courts 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  partly  in  the  interior  of  that 
palace.  But  alwut  half-past  two  in  the  morning 
Petion’s  right-hand  man,  Manuel,  procureur  of 
the  commune,  who  had  not  been  provisorily  sus- 
pended, ordered  the  squadron  and  the  cannoneers 
station^  at  the  Pont-Neuf  to  quit  that  post,  **  as 
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the  cannoni  interrupted  the  free  communications 
of  citizens and  the  squadron  and  the  cannoneers 
promptly  obeyed  this  order,  and  thus  lefl  the  road 
open  fur  the  Cordeliers  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Mar- 
ceau  to  join  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  and  the 
western  sections.  Upon  this  being  reported  at 
the  Tuileries,  the  king’s  ministers  deliberated  and 
debated  whether  they  might  not  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  set  Manuel's  order  at  dehance,  and  re- 
estahlish  the  artillery  on  the  Pont-Neuf.  We  are 
not  told  what  was  the  conclusion  they  came  to ; 
but  we  need  no  information  to  conclude  that,  if 
such  a counter-order  had  been  given,  it  w'ould  not 
have  been  obeyed.  Another  hour  or  two  rolled  on, 
and  still  the  insurgents  came  noL  I'he  day  was 
beginning  to  break.  Madame  Elizabeth,  who  had 
been  reposing  with  the  queen  on  a sofa,  rose  and 
went  to  a window,  looked  out  at  the  sky,  which 
was  very  red,  and  said  to  the  queen,  “ Sister,  come 
and  see  the  sun  rise.”  Marie  Antoinette  went  to 
the  window.  “ It  was  the  last  time,"  says  Roe- 
dercr,  who  seems  scarcely  aware  that  he  is  telling 
a most  pathetic  story,  it  was  the  last  time  she 
ever  saw  the  sun.”  About  the  same  moment  the 
king,  who  had  retired  an  hour  or  two  before  to 
his  bed-chamber, re-appeared  in  his  cabinet.  ‘‘He 
had  probably  been  lying  down,  for  the  powder 
had  fallen  out  of  his  hair,  and  the  curls  on  one 
side  were  all  flattened,  which  made  a singular 
contrast  with  the  powder  and  the  curls  on  the 
other  side  of  the  head.”  • A summons  from  the 
Hotel-de-Ville  had  already  been  delivered  to  Man- 
dat ; and  now  there  came  a second  and  a more 
urgent  call  from  the  same  quarter,  where,  it  was 
said.  Mayor  Petion  wished  to  consult  with  him  as 
to  the  best  means  of  employing  the  public  force. 
The  poor  commandant  was  very  averse  to  going ; 
but  one  of  the  king’s  ministers  thought  that  his 
going  would  be  useful  to  the  court,  and  Roederer 
thought  that  he  ought  to  go  to  show  his  respect 
to  the  laws  and  to  the  constitution,  which  put  the 
national  guards  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor 
of  Paris.  Mandat,  therefore,  took  his  departure, 
being,  like  those  who  advised  his  going,  quite 
ignorant  of  the  coup  d'etat  which  had  been  struck 
in  the  Hotel-de-Ville.  It  was  about  five  o’clock 
of  this  fatal  morning  of  the  10th  of  August  when 
poor  Mandat  entered  the  civic  hall,  and  found  the 
new  insurrectional  municipality  installed  in  it,  and 
issuing  their  orders  in  all  directions.  They  ques- 
tioned him  and  cross-questioned  him,  demanded 
back  Mayor  Potion’s  written  order  for  repelling 
force  by  force ; Uxed  him  with  high  treason 
against  the  nation,  with  a monstrous  design  to 
shed  the  blood  of  the  patriots,  and  then  committe<l 
him  to  the  Abbayc  prison,  there  to  abide  trial. 
It  is  probable  that  these  insurrectional  municipals 
iuid  no  intention  that  he  should  travel  so  far  or 
wait  so  long;  but  whether  they  had  so  arranged  it 
or  not,  the  hapless  commandant  had  scarcely 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  H4tel-de-Villc  ere  he 
was  seized,  knocked  down  with  clubs  and  pikes, 
* RanWnr. 


and  then  barbarously  butchered  by  a mob.  He 
died  on  the  very  steps  of  the  Hfitel-de-Ville.  His 
son,  who  had  accompanied  or  followed  him  to 
that  pandemonium,  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
remove  the  dead  body, — entreated  with  tears  and 
the  most  touching  prayers, — but  the  ruffians  car- 
ried away  the  body,  and  hurled  it  into  the  Seine. 

It  was  a miracle  that  they  did  not  butcher  the  son ; 
and  probably  it  was  to  make  up  for  this  omission 
that  the  revolutionary  tribunal  afterwards  guillo- 
tined Mandat’s  daughter,  a young  and  interesting 
woman.  Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Mandat 
from  the  Tuileries,  and  apparently  before  his  fate 
was  known  there,  the  queen  took  Rmderer  aside, 
and  asked  him  what  was  to  be  done  under  present 
circumstances  ? Roederer,  who  well  knew  that 
circumstances  were  far  worse  than  the  queen 
believed,  who  saw  that  the  cannoneers  near  the 
palace  were  no  more  to  be  depended  upon  than 
those  who  had  been  stationed  at  the  Pont-Neuf, 
that  the  majority  of  the  national  guards  were,  at 
the  very  least,  resolved  not  to  fire  upon  the  people, 
and  that  even  the  battalion  Filles  St.  Thomas 
were  offended,  and  murmuring  at  the  presence  in 
the  royal  apartments  of  so  many  nublcs  and  ultra- 
royalists,  replied  that  he  saw  nothing  that  the 
king  and  his  family  could  do  but  go  over  to  the 
National  Assembly,  and  take  refuge  there.  The 
Vicomte  Dubouchage  said,  “ Sir,  you  are  pro- 
posing to  carry  the  king  into  the  midst  of  his 
enemies  1”  Roederer  said  that  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  were  not  all  enemies,  that  a great  ma- 
jority had  recently  voted  against  the  republicans, 
and  that  he  only  proposed  this  measure  as  the ' 
least  of  many  dangers.  The  queen  then  said  to 
him  in  a most  decided  tone,  “ Sir,  we  have  troops 
here ! It  is  at  length  time  to  know  who  shall  have 
the  upper  hand,  the  king  and  the  constitution,  or 
the  lawless  faction !”  “ In  that  case,  madame,” 
said  Roederer,  ” let  us  see  what  dispositions  have 
been  made  for  a resistance.”  And  be  called  up 
M.  Lacheanaye,  to  whom  the  chief  command  bad 
fallen  through  the  absence  of  Mandat — a bad 
change  for  the  court,  for  Lacheanaye  had  a rabid  ha- 
tred of  old  nobles  and  aristocrats  in  general.  When 
asked  by  Roederer  whether  the  national  guards  were 
steady,  and  whether  he  had  adopted  measures  for 
stopping  the  march  of  the  mob  upon  the  palace, 
Lacheanaye  replied  in  the  affirmative ; but  then 
turning  to  the  queen,  he  said  in  a rude  and  angry 
tone,  “ Madame,  the  apartments  are  full  of  all 
kinds  of  people,  who  embarrass  the  service  and 
prevent  us  from  getting  near  to  the  king,  and 
these  are  things  that  give  great  disgust  to  the 
national  guards.”  “This  is  untimely  and  unrea- 
sonable,” said  Marie  Antoinette,  who  was  speak- 
ing and  acting  instead  of  her  inert  husband ; “ I 
will  answer  to  you  for  all  the  gentlemen  that  are 
here.  They  will  march  before,  behind,  in  your 
ranks,  just  as  you  will ; they  are  ready  to  do  any- 
thing and  everything  that  is  necessary ; they  are 
men  to  be  depended  upon — ce  tont  hex  hommet 
rdrt.”  By  tM  advice  of  Roederer  two  of  the 
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kiog’s  ministera  were  sent  over  to  the  Anetnbly 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  state  of  affairs,  and  re- 
quest them  to  send  a deputation  to  the  palace. 
But  nothing  more  was  said  about  the  king’s  re- 
moving to  the  Salle-de-Manege  ; and,  as  the  insur- 
gents did  not  even  yet  appear,  as  all  Paris  seemed 
to  have  fallen  into  a lull,  many  in  the  Tuileries 
hoped  more  than  ever  that  the  tocsin  had  remained 
unproductive.  The  truth,  however,  was  that  the 
court  was  left  without  information — that  insurrec- 
tion was  now  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  on  the  very 
point  of  striking  with  all  its  strength.  The  blood 
of  Mandat  had  quickened  the  appetite  of  the  mob 
for  more  blood;  and  the  foremost  pack  allured 
and  brought  into  speed  and  action  the  countless 
packs  behind.  The  Demoiselle  Theroigne.  the 
prostitute  from  laixembourg,  the  Aspasia,  Minerva, 
mllima  of  the  Parisians,  had  gone  forth  in  a 
short-tailed  riding-habit,  with  a grenadier’s  cap 
on  her  head,  a sabre  in  her  hand,  and  pistols  in 
her  girdle ; and  she  had  long  been  marching  and 
counter-marching,  haranguing  and  reprobating  the 
indecision  and  slowness  of  the  patriots.  She  was 
the  shc-champion  of  the  Gironde,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  beau  Barbaroux,  the  only  one  of  that 
party  that  showed  courage  and  daring  on  this  cri- 
tical night,  which  was  to  produce  that  glorious 
republican  to-morrow  for  which  the  whole  of  the 
Gironde  had  been  so  long  sighing.  A patrol  or 
advanced  guard  of  the  patriots  seized  in  the  Champs 
ElysMS  seventeen  individuals  who  were  dressed 
like  gentlemen,  who  had  rapiers  by  their  sides,  and 
who  were  therefore  supposed  to  he  going  with 
some  desperate  intent  against  the  people.  They 
carried  them  off  and  lodged  them  in  the  nearest 
guard-house ; but  eleven  of  the  seventeen  escaped 
by  back  windows  or  passages.  Demoiselle  The- 
roigne presently  apiieared  in  front  of  the  guard- 
house to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  remaining  six 
by  executing  prompt  mob-justice  upon  them.  Her 
strong  troop — a very  strong  one,  for  the  Paris 
patriots  loved  to  follow  such  a leader — dragged 
out  the  victims : two  of  them,  by  bribery  or  by 
miraculous  agility,  contrived  even  now  to  escajie, 
but  the  other  four  were  massacred  in  the  Place 
Venddme  under  the  eyes  of  the  “ Amazon  of 
Liberty.”  One  of  these  victims  was  Sullcau,  the 
editor  of  a royalist  journal,  who  had  been  a com- 
panion and  class-mate  of  Robespierre  in  the  col- 
lege of  Louis-Quinze ; the  second  was  an  abbd, 
and  the  two  others  were  gardes-du-corps.  Their 
bleeding  heads  stuck  upon  pikes  had  a wonderful 
effect  in  quickening  the  people,  who  were  now 
concentrating  from  all  quarters  without  the  slightest 
opposition,  as  the  gendarmes  and  gunners  sta- 
tioned near  the  H6iet-de-Villc  had,  like  their 
brethren  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  obeyed  the  orders,  not 
of  commandant  Mandat,  who  was  dead,  but  of 
Manuel,  who  was  living  and  stirring,  and  likely 
to  rise  to  a proud  pre-eminence.  The  march  and 
the  concentration  would  have  been  quicker  if 
brewer  Santerre  had  been  braver.  When  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine  was  all  armed — excepting  only 


some  prudent  patriots  who  had  sneaked  home  to 
their  beds — the  burly  brewer  took  it  into  his  head 
that  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau  and  the  Marseilleae 
would  not  march  or  venture  to  cross  the  Pont- 
Neuf,  and,  stumbling  at  sundry  other  doubts  and 
difficulties,  he  pro|>osed  that  the  business  should 
be  put  off  for  a day  or  two.  But  Westermann, 
the  Alsatian,  caught  the  brewer  by  the  throat, 
while  his  bright  sabre  glittering  before  his  eyes 
told  the  brewer  that  he  must  march  or  die.  “ Allons, 
Santerre  ! — Allons,  brothers  of  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine and  Bastille  heroes !” — and  at  last,  between 
live  and  six  in  the  morning,  away  they  all  went 
from  their  distant  suburb  to  the  heart  of  Paris,  and 
thence  slowly  onward  for  the  Tuileries.  Apparently 
the  court  knew  by  the  beat  of  drums  and  the  occa- 
sional firing  of  cannon  that  their  merciless  foe  was 
coming,  when,  at  about  six  o’clock,  or  a little 
earlier,  animated  by  his  wife,  who  said  to  him, 
“ Sire,  this  is  the  time  to  show  yourself,  or  never,” 
Louis  put  on  his  hat  and  descended  to  the  gardens 
with  old  Marshal  Maille  to  pass  the  troops  in  re- 
view. If  the  heavy  man  could  have  leaped  on 
horseback,  if  he  could  have  caracoled  and  gal- 
lopped  along  the  ranks,  if  he  could  only  have 
made  a loud,  commonplace  harangue,  his  pre- 
sence might  possibly  have  done  some  little  good  ; 
but  poor  Louis  was  utterly  incapable  of  these 
things,  and  his  tardy  attempt  at  doing  something 
appears  to  have  done  harm  rather  than  good. 
Some  of  the  grenadiers  of  Filles  St.  Thomas  put 
their  caps  on  their  bayonets  and  cried  for  the  last 
time  “ Vive  le  Roi !”  But  the  rest  looked  with 
mixed  anger  and  contempt  at  the  unwieldy  figure 
of  the  king,  and,  irritated  at  the  cry  of  the  grena- 
diers, and  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  some  of  the 
cannoneers,  who  came  to  point  their  guns,  not 
against  the  people,  but  against  the  palace,  they 
shouted  “Vive  la  Nation!”  “Vive  laLiberte!” 
“Abas  le  Veto!”  “A  baa  le  Traitrc!”  “Vive 
Petion !”  and  presently  mingled  with  such  cries 
hooting  and  cursing,  'fhese  ominous  sounds  were 
heard  by  those  who  had  remained  in  the  palace. 
“Great  God,”  exclaimed  Vicomte  Dubouchage, 
“it  is  the  king  they  are  hooting!  What  the  devil 
is  he  going  to  do  there  P Quick ! let  us  go  and 
bring  him  back.”  And  instantly  tlie  Vicomte  and 
another  nobleman  descended  to  the  garden.  The 
queen  now  wept  without  saying  a word  ; she  tried 
many  times  to  dry  her  tears,  and,  finding  she  could 
not,  she  rushed  into  another  room  to  bide  them. 
Anon  Louis  reappeared  between  the  two  gentle- 
men who  had  gone  out  to  seek  him  ; he  was  heated 
and  out  of  breath,  from  the  extraordinary  exertion 
he  had  made ; but  his  countenance  was  as  calm 
and  impassive  os  ever.  “The  king,”  says  Rce- 
derer,  “appeared  but  little  troubled  at  what  had 
happened  downstairs.”  But  Madame  Campan, 
who  says  that  she  saw  from  a window  of  the  pa- 
lace everything  that  had  taken  place  in  the  garden 
— who  says  that  she  saw  cannoneers  quit  their 
posts  and  hold  their  fists  in  the  king’s  face,  load- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  with  the  grossest  abuse — 
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■tales  that  Louis  became  as  pale  as  death,  pdie 
comme  sil  avail  cesse  d'exisler.  She  adds,  “ The 
queen  now  said  to  me  that  all  was  lost ; that  the 
king  had  shown  no  energy,  and  that  tliat  sort  of 
review  had  done  more  harm  than  good.”  To  com- 
plete this  despair  a messenger  now  got  into  the 
palace  with  the  certain  intelligence  that  all  Paris 
was  up  in  arms,  that  the  faubourgs  were  in  full 
march  with  artillery  and  an  abundance  of  ball  and 
ammunition,  and  that  the  Marseillesc  and  the 
Cordeliers  battalion  had  crossed  the  Seine  and 
were  close  at  hand.  Rtederer  again  proposed  that 
the  royal  family  should  seek  refuge  in  the  Assem- 
bly. The  Vicomte  Dubouchage,  who  had  seen  how 
the  king  had  been  treated  in  the  garden,  said  pas- 
sionately, “No,  he  must  not  go  to  the  Assembly! 
There  is  no  going  there  with  safety  : he  must  re- 
main here.”  Rccderer  and  some  of  the  members 
of  the  council  of  the  departmental  directory  who 
had  joined  him  then  offered  to  go  over  to  the 
Salle-de-Manttge  to  acquaint  the  deputies  with  the 
intelligence  which  they  had  just  received,  and 
“rubmU  the  affair  to  their  wisdom."  On  their 
way  they  met  tlie  two  ministers  who  had  been  sent 
to,  and  who  were  now  returning  from  the  Assembly. 
“ Gentlemen,”  said  the  two  ministers,  “ where  are 
you  going?”  Roedercr  replied,  “ To  the  Assem- 
bly.” “ And  to  do  what  ?”  asked  the  ministers. 
“ To  demand  their  assistance — a deputation — or  to 
beg  them  to  invite  the  king  and  his  family  to  their 
hall,”  responded  Roederer.  “ Eh  I gentlemen,” 
said  the  ministers,  “we  have  been  making  the 
same  demand,  and  without  any  effect ! The  As- 
sembly would  scarcely  listen  to  us.  There  were 
not  members  enough  present  to  form  a House  or 
vote  a decree ; there  are  not  more  than  sixty  or 
eighty  of  them  at  most.”  Roedercr  and  his  party 
faced  about  and  went  with  the  two  ministers  back 
to  the  palace;  and,  no  doubt,  they  went  at  speed, 
for  crowds  of  people  were  now  seen  rushing  along 
the  Fcnillant  terrace.  As  they  entered  the  garden 
they  were  stopi)ed  by  some  of  the  cannoneers  who 
had  not  yet  turned  their  guns  towards  the  king's 
dwelling,  and  who  said  in  a dolorous  tone,  “ Gen- 
tlemen, are  we  to  be  obliged  to  fire  upon  our 
brothers?”  Roederer  said  that  they  were  only 
there  to  defend  the  gates  of  the  palace  and  hinder 
the  people  from  entering ; that  they  were  not  ex- 
pected to  fire  unless  they  were  first  fired  upon, 
and  that  those  who  could  tire  upon  them  were  not 
to  be  considered  as  brothers.  He  was  told  that  he 
ought  to  give  these  assurances  to  the  rest  of  the 
cannoneers  and  to  the  national  guards,  who  were 
all  very  uneasy  at  the  thought  tliat  they  were  to  be 
called  upon  to  slaughter  their  brethren.  Roederer 
went  to  the  great  court-yard  and  to  all  the  posts, 
haranguing  and  declaring  that  they  were  only  to 
act  according  to  the  constitution,  that  they  were 
only  to  stand  upon  the  defensive.  “ No  attack,” 
shouted  he,  “ no  provocation  on  your  side,  but  a 
bold  countenance  and  a steady  defence!”  But  at 
the  word  defence  the  cannoneers  took  the  charges 
from  their  guns,  threw  the  powder  and  boil  upon 
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I the  ground,  and  dashed  out  a match  which  was 
already  lighted  as  if  for  action.  This  was  decisive 
in  itself;  and  the  next  minute  the  terrible  Mar- 
aeillese  and  Cordeliers  battalion  marched  into 
the  square  of  the  Carrousel,  and  took  post  close 
under  the  palace.  They  sent  a man  forward  to 
the  iron  railing  to  sjreak  with  the  Swiss  guards, 
and  invite  them  to  join  and  fraternise;  but  these 
Swiss  were  very  different  men  from  the  Chkteau- 
Vieux  regiment,  and  were  not  to  be  moved  from 
their  strict  sense  of  military  duty,  however  despe- 
rate might  be  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
duty  was  to  be  performed.  Another  messenger 
came  forth  from  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents — “ a 
young  man,  short,  thin,  and  pale,  and  an  officer 
of  cannoneers” — and  he  told  Roederer  that  the  in- 
surgents only  wanted  to  go  the  Assembly  and 
remain  there  till  the  king’s  forfeiture  should  be 
pronounced ; that  they  had  twelve  pieces  of  artil- 
lery in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  were  not  to  be 
resisted.  Rtederer  replied  that  the  road  to  the 
Assembly  did  not  lie  through  the  palace ; that  it 
was  illegal  to  go  to  the  Assembly  in  force  and  in 
arms ; that  the  constitution  and  laws  must  be  re- 
spected, &c.  While  Rtederer  was  speaking  with 
this  thin,  pale  patriot,  a number  of  people  rushed 
to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  palace  and  held  conver- 
sation with  several  persons  within,  who  seemed 
well-dispoaed  to  open  the  gate  to  them  without 
giving  them  any  trouble.  He  rushed  into  the 
palace  by  another  door  to  tell  the  king  that  if  he 
did  not  ffy  he  would  be  murdered.  An  officer  of 
the  municipality,  old  or  new,  was  telling  the  same 
sad  story  to  the  king.  “ But  what  du  the  people 
demand?”  said  the  keeper  of  the  seals.  “The 
decheance,”  replied  the  municipal.  “ Well,  then, 
let  the  Assembly  pronounce  it,”  said  the  minister, 
“ But,  after  this  decheance,  what  will  happen  ?" 
was  the  terrible  and  inevitable  question  then  put 
by  the  queen.  The  municipal  bent  or  turned 
away  his  head,  and  said  nothing.  “ Sire,”  cried 
Rccderer,  “ your  majesty  has  not  five  minutes  to 
lose ! There  is  no  safety  for  you  except  in  the 
Assembly.  You  have  not  a sufficient  number  of 
men  to  defend  the  palace,  and  those  you  have  are 
little  to  be  depended  upon.  The  cannoneers,  at 
the  mere  mention  of  standing  on  the  defensive, 
have  unloaded  their  guns.”  “ But,”  said  the 
king,  “ I have  not  seen  a great  many  people  in 
the  Place  du  Carrousel.''  “ Sire,”  replied  Roederer, 
“ there  are  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  there,  and  im- 
mense multitudes  of  men  are  arriving  from  the 
faubourgs.”  One  Gerdret,  a member  of  the  de- 
partmental directory,  a xealous  patriot,  and  lace- 
merchant  to  the  queen,  ventured  to  offer  a few 
words  in  support  of  what  the  procureur-general 
had  said.  “ Silence,  M.  Gerdret,”  cried  the  queen ; 

“ it  is  not  for  you  to  raise  your  voice  in  this  place ! 

Hold  your  tongue,  sir Let  the  procureur- 

general  speak.”  And  then  turning  to  Roederer 

she  said,  “ But,  sir,  we  have  troops  yet ” 

“ Madame,”  replied  Roederer,  interrupting  her, 
“all  Paris  is  marching! — tout  Paris  marche.” 
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And  then,  addretting  the  king  with  greater  ear- 
neatneas  than  before,  the  procureur-general  added, 
“ Sire,  time  prctaea ; it  ia  no  lunger  a prayer  that 
we  make  to  you,  it  ia  no  longer  an  advice  that  we 
take  the  liberty  to  give  you;  we  have  but  one 
thing  to  do  in  thia  moment,  and  that  ia,  to  demand 
permisaion  to  drag  yon  to  the  Ataembly!”  At 
theae  words  poor  Louia,  who  had  been  aeated  near 
a table  with  his  hands  on  hia  knees  and  hia  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  raised  hia  head,  looked  fix* 
edly  at  Roederer  fur  some  seconds,  then  turning 
towards  the  queen  he  said,  “ Marchona — let  us 
march,”  and  then  rose.  Ilia  affectionate  aiater 
aaid  to  the  procureur-general,  “ Monsieur  Rtederer, 
you  answer  for  the  life  of  the  king!”  “Yes, 
Madame,  with  my  own  life,”  replied  Roederer, 
who  then  opened  the  death-march.  As  he  walked 
before  the  king,  who,  he  says,  gave  him  a look  of 
confidence,  he  begged  that  his  majesty  would  not 
think  of  condueting  with  him  any  of  his  court, 
but  would  rely  entirely  on  the  departmental  direc- 
tory and  on  the  national  guards,  who  would  form 
a double  hedge  to  keep  off  the  insurgents. 
“Well,”  said  the  king,  “you have  only  to  say  it.” 
The  keeper  of  the  seals  exclaimed,  “ But,  Mon- 
sieur K^erer,  the  ministers  will  follow.”  As 
soon  as  Recderer  had  assented,  the  queen  aaid 
eagerly,  “ And  Madame  de  Tourzel,  the  governess 
of  my  son !”  Roederer  said  she  might  go  too. 
By  this  time  they  had  reached  an  outer  apartment 
which  was  crowded  by  national  guardsmen  and  by 
gentlemen  of  the  court,  who  seemed  more  than 
half  inclined  to  prevent  the  king’s  going.  Roederer 
called  out  in  a loud  voice,  “The  king  and  his 
family  are  going  to  the  Assembly  alone,  without 
any  cortege  except  the  department  and  the  minis- 
ters and  a guard.  Please  to  open  a passage.” 
He  then  ordered  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
guard  to  advance  his  men  to  march  in  double 
rows  with  the  king.  The  only  words  Louis  was 
heard  to  address  to  bis  afBicted  courtiers  were, 
“ Gentlemen,  1 am  only  going  to  the  Assembly.” 
The  national  guards  were  soon  ready.  As  the 
king  traversed  the  last  apartment  of  the  palace,  he 
took  the  hat  of  a national  guardsman  who  was 
marching  at  his  right  hand,  and  put  on  the  man's 
head  his  own  hat,  which  had  a white  feather. 
The  guardsman  was  taken  by  surprise ; but  he 
presently  took  the  king's  bat  from  his  head  and 
put  it  under  hia  left  arm.  At  the  foot  of  the  great 
staircase  l/>uis  halted,  and  said  to  Rcederer,  “ But 
what  is  to  become  of  all  those  persons  left  up- 
stairs?” meaning  the  members  of  his  diminished 
court,  his  faithful  servants,  and  the  devoted  men 
who  had  run  to  the  palace  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  night  to  share  in  hia  danger.*  It  was 
never  in  the  heart  of  Louis  to  be  indifferent — as 
monarchs  so  often  are — to  the  fate  of  his  friends 
and  servants ; nor  could  any  extremity  of  danger 
or  distress  drive  them  from  hia  mind.  Roiderer 
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replied,  that,  as  all  the  gentlemen  appeared  to  be 
in  plain  clothes,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
leave  their  swords  and  come  out — that  harm  could 
scarcely  happen  to  them.  As  he  went  out  into  the 
portico  which  commanded  a view  of  a part  of  the 
Place  du  Carrousel,  the  king  hesitated  and  halted 
again.  “ But  still  there  are  nut  so  many  people 
here  in  the  Place,”  said  he  to  Rirderer.  “ But, 
Sire,”  responded  the  procureur-general,  “all  the 
faubourgs  are  on  the  point  of  arriving,  all  the  sec- 
tions are  armed,  they  have  been  united  at  tlie 
municipality ; and  then  you  have  not  men  enough 
to  resist  even  the  insurgents  already  collected  on 
the  Place  du.Carrousel ; there  are  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon  there.”  The  king  continued  his  march. 
As  they  passed  along  the  terraces  of  the  Tuileries 
gardens  they  had  to  walk  over  leaves  which  had 
fallen  abundantly  from  the  trees  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  although  it  was  only  the  10th  of  August. 
“ Here  ia  a great  fall  of  leaves,”  said  Louis ; 
“they  fall  early  this  year!"  Some  days  before 
this  Manuel  had  written  in  a newspaper  that  the 
king  would  only  last  till  the  fall  of  the  leaves. 
The  little  Dauphin  playfully  kicked  the  leaves 
about,  all  ignorant  of  the  prophecy  and  its  actual 
fulfilment.  The  president  of  the  department  ran 
beforehand  to  the  Assembly  to  announce  that  the 
king  was  coming.  Roederer,  recollecting  in  time 
that  the  Assembly  had  drawn  a line  of  demarcation, 
and  claimed  all  the  terrace  of  the  Feuillant  beyond 
a certain  point  as  their  own  or  as  national  terri- 
tory, and  that  it  would  be  considered  very  unlaw- 
ful for  the  armed  guard  escorting  the  king  to  pass 
that  delicate  line,  halted  the  head  of  the  column  on 
the  court  side,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  Cublentz 
side,  of  it.  A deputation  came  forth  from  the  As- 
sembly to  meet  the  king.  “ Sire,”  said  the  pre- 
sident, “ the  Assembly,  eager  to  concur  in  securing 
^'our  safety,  offer  you  and  your  family  an  asylum 
in  its  own  bosom.”  The  royal  family  quitted  the 
double  row  qf  national  guards  to  traverse  the  rest 
of  the  terrace  in  the  midst  of  the  furious  insur- 
gents, who  were  not  so  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
now  decided  theory  of  a republic  but  that  some  of 
the  patriots  found  time  to  rob  the  queen  of  her 
watch  and  purse.  Another  of  the  republicans,  a 
man  of  the  tallest  stature  and  most  ferocious  coun- 
tenance, with  a uniform  on  his  back  and  officer's 
epaulettes  on  his  shoulders,  brandished  a naked 
sword  before  the  king’s  eyes,  and  by  words  as  well 
as'geatures  intimated  that  Louis  and  all  with  him 
ought  to  be  massacred.  The  general  fury  seemed, 
as  usual,  to  be  more  directed  against  the  queen 
than  against  the  king,  and  the  armed  mob  kept 
roaring,  “ No  women ! no  women !’’  seasoning  the 
exclamation  with  blasphemy  and  beastly  obscenity. 
Roederer  harangued  and  the  deputation  from  the 
august  Areopagus  harangued  till  the  ruffian  put 
down  his  sword  and  took  up  the  little  dauphin  in 
his  arms.  The  royal  mother  gave  a cry  of  dread 
and  horror,  and  for  the  first  time  was  near  fainting. 
But  Rocher — the  ruffian's  name  is  preserved  in 
memoirs  and  histories — said  to  her  “Madame, 
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do  not  fear,  I will  not  do  him  the  least  injurr 
and  he  hoisted  the  dauphin  to  his  epauletted 
shoulder  and  carried  him  the  remainder  of  the 
way.  But  there  were  other  alarms  and  other 
obstacles.  A fellow  with  a pole  or  pike  nine  or 
ten  feet  long  made  a frightful  outcry,  and  had  by 
his  side  a citizen  still  more  transported  with  rage : 
they  cried  out  with  all  their  force,  “ They  shall 
not  go  into  the  National  Assembly ! They  are  the 
cause  of  all  our  miseries ! This  must  have  an  end ! 
Down  with  them  ! Down  with  them  !’’  Rtederer 
again  harangued,  telling  them  that  they  must  re- 
spect the  laws  which  the  fnends  of  the  people  had 
made;  that  the  king  had  a right  to  enter  the 
Assembly  whenever  he  thought  proper;  and  that, 
although  the  constitution  gave  no  such  right  to  the 
queen  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  the  Assem- 
bly, by  a special  decree  just  voted,  allowed  them 
to'  repair  thither  with  the  king.  One  of  the  de- 
putation from  the  House  attested  that  all  this  was 
truth  and  the  law.  The  general  opposition  then 
seemed  to  yield,  but  the  fierce  loud  man  with  the 
long  pole  or  pike  kept  brandishing  it  in  the  air, 
and  shouting  “ Down  with  them ! down  with  them 
all !”  until  Rccderer  snatched  the  pike  from 
bis  hand,  when  he  turned  and  fled,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  crowd.  At  the  door  of  the  Assembly, 
which  was  guarded  as  usual  by  national  guanls- 
men,  one  of  the  men  said  to  the  king,  “ Sire,  do 
not  fear;  we  are  good  people,  only  we  will  be 
lietrayed  no  longer.  Be  a good  citizen.  Sire,  and 
do  not  forget  to  drive  all  your  black-silk-breeches 
men  out  of  the  palace !”  Louis  said  a few 
words  to  the  man,  mildly  and  without  any 
ill-humour.  He  was  the  first  that  entered  the 
Assembly.  He  was  closely  followed  by  Rredercr ; 
but  a crowd  and  a rush  in  the  lobbies  stopped  the 
queen,  who  would  not  separate  from  her  son. 
Hoederer,  going  up  to  the  bar,  entreated  the  As- 
sembly to  send  away  the  mob,  and  permit  some 
of  the  grenadiers  of  the  battalion  Fi|lcs  St  Thomas, 
who  h^  escorted  the  royal  family,  to  mount  guard 
at  the  door.  The  ultra-Jacobin  party,  and  appa- 
rently some  of  the  Gironde,  expressed  great  anger 
at  the  latter  proposition ; and  there  rose  a cry  that 
there  was  a conspiracy  against  the  Assembly,  and 
that  it  was  for  some  sinister  and  fatal  design 
Rtederer  had  proposed  introducing  into  the  As- 
sembly an  armed  force.  Tliuriut  and  Cambon 
were  particularly  furious,  and  really  spoke  as  if 
they  were  in  an  agony  of  alarm.  They  threatenol 
Rccderer  with  impeachment,  and  told  him  that  his 
head  should  answer  for  it  if  any  attack  were  made 
or  attempted  upon  the  House.  Instead  of  answer- 
ing, Rccderer  called  in  a few  grenadiers  without 
their  arms;  and  these  men  presently  opened  a 
passage  for  the  queen.  One  of  the  grenadiers 
took  the  Dauphin  in  his  arms,  traversed  the  hall, 
and  set  the  child  down  on  the  table,  which  ex- 
cited some  applause.  The  queen  followed  with 
the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  and  then  sat  down 
with  the  king  upon  the  seats  usually  reserved  fur 
ministers.  When  Louis  spoke,  he  calmly  said. 


*'  I am  come  hither  to  avoid  a great  crime,  and  I 
think  that  I can  nowhere  be  so  safe  as  in  the 
midst  of  you,  gentlemen.”  To  this  the  republican 
Girondist,  Vergniaud,  who  was  president,  re- 
sponded, “ Sire,  you  may  count  upon  the  firmneas 
of  the  National  Assembly ; its  members  have 
sworn  to  die  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  the  constituted  authorities.”  Louis  then  seated 
himself  close  by  the  side  of  the  president;  but 
ex-capuchin  Chabot,  of  the  maumue  tele,  reminded 
the  Assembly  that  they  could  not  deliberate  in 
resence  of  the  king ; and  thereupon  Louis  and 
is  family  and  ministers  were  conducted  to  a box 
called  ta  toge  du  togographe,  which  was  reserved 
for  the  short-hand  writers  or  reporters,  and  which 
was  placed  immediately  behind  the  president’s 
chair.  In  that  place,  where  they  could  see  with- 
out being  much  seen,  and  where  Louis  could  hear 
every  word  of  the  debate  upon  hia  own  decb^ance 
or  forfeiture,  we  must  leave  them  for  the  present, 
in  order  to  return  to  the  Tuileries.* 

With  the  departure  of  the  king  all  motive  for 
reaistance  seemed  to  cease  at  the  palace,  where  the 
means  of  defence  were  diminished  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  grenadiers  and  others  who  had 
helped  to  escort  the  king.  The  gens-d’armes, 
who  had  so  implicitly  obeyed  procureur  Manuel, 
quitted  all  their  posts,  and  joined  the  people  with 
cries  of  “ Vive  la  Nation!”  the  national  guards 
that  remained  in  the  great  court-yard  and  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries  were  now  all  of  one  mind, 
for  those  who  were  well  disposed  to  tlie  king  saw 
now  no  chance  of  saving  their  lives  except  by 
declaring  for  the  insurgents ; but  the  brave  Swiss 
— five  or  six  hundred  men,  for  some  of  this  corps, 
too,  had  gone  to  give  escort  to  the  royal  family — 
remained  at  their  posts  within  the  palace,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  tena  of  thousands  that  were  ga- 
thering around  them ; and  there  they  determined 
to  remain  until  their  orders  to  that  effect  should 
be  revoked  by  those  who  had  given  them.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Marsciilesc  and  the  Breton  fede- 
rates, who  had  come  to  fight,  and  who  could  not 
brook  the  idea  of  being  disappointed  of  the  plea- 
sure of  storming  the  ch&teau,  were  resolutely  bent 
upon  entering  the  palace ; and  the  party,  or  rather 
the  parties,  whose  impulses  they  obeyed,  wished 
for  some  grand  scene  there  that  might  terrify  all 
non-republican  members,  and  drive  the  Assembly 
to  a rapid  solution  of  the  dilchifancc  problem.  To 
scare  the  Swiss,  who,  with  their  muskets  on  their 
shoulders,  were  looking  out  at  the  windows  and 
doors  of  the  palace,  the  mob  paraded  along  the 
Feuillant  terrace  with  four  bleeding  heads  stuck 
upon  pikes — the  heads  of  Sulleau  and  the  other 
three  who  had  been  put  to  death  in  the  Place 
Venddme  under  the  eyes  of  the  demoiselle  The- 
roigne.  Finding  that  this  had  no  effect,  some  of 
the  insurgents  parlc3red  with  the  Swiss,  who,  in 
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•if^n  of  peace  and  friendahip,  threw  cartridges  nut 
of  the  windows,  but  intimated  at  the  same  time 
that  they  must  do  their  duty.  Westermann,  who 
had  removed  the  indecision  of  brewer  Santerre  in 
so  energetic  a manner,  could,  as  a native  of  Alsace 
(which  was  still  more  than  half  German,  and 
which  never  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  be 
French,  or  become  a part  of  France),  speak  u bad 
German  dialect  with  facility ; and,  as  he  fancied 
the  Swiss  might  not  well  have  understood  those 
who  had  parleyed  with  them  in  French,  he  spoke 
to  them  in  hit  Alsatian  German.  Still  the  brave, 
stern  men,  from  the  mighty  Alps  and  the  high 
Swiss  valleys,  remained  firm  as  their  native  rocks, 
the  only  men  or  things  that  were  firm  on  that  da^, 
or  that  had  been  firm  for  many  a long  day  in 
France.  Not  only  was  the  Place  du  Carrousel  now 
crowded,  but  the  quays  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  every  spot  of  ground  near  the 
palace,  were  covered  with  armed  multitudes,  who, 
fur  the  most  part,  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  king  imd  his  family  were  no  longer 
there,  and  who  consequently  urged  on  the  attack  I 
with  a blind  fury.  Some  voices  nearer  at  hand 
roared  out,  “ Only  give  up  the  cbiteau  to  us,  and 
we  are  friends!"  But  the  Swiss  made  no  answer.  ' 
The  next  message  or  summons  on  the  part  of  the 
patriots  was  spoken  by  three  loud  cannons  that 
fired  over  or  into  the  roof  of  the  Tuileries.  Such 
of  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  in  black,  and  such  of 
the  servants  of  the  royal  household  as  had  not 
escaped  before,  now  fled  from  the  doomed  place  in 


the  best  manner  they  could.  Clery,  one' of  the 
king's  valets-de-chambre,  who  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  his  faithful  attendance  on  his  kind 
master,  and  for  his  touching  narrative  of  the  cap- 
tivity and  sufferings  of  the  royal  family,  found 
every  passage  out  of  the  palace  blocked  up,  saw 
certain  death  staring  him  in  the  face,  ran  despe- 
rately from  apartment  to  apartment,  and  at  last 
leaped  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  queen’s 
room  down  upqn  the  terrace.  Before  he  made  his 
esca[)e  the  walls  of  the  palace  were  pierced  with 
balls  and  bullets,  and  several  of  the  apartments 
were  already  strewed  with  dead  bodies;  for  the 
Swiss  returned  the  fire  of  the  three  great  guns, 
and  the  insurgents  then  plied  all  their  cannon  and 
all  the  musketry  they  could,  firing  on  the  palace 
from  different  sides  and  angles,  and  aiming  chiefly 
at  the  doorways  and  windows.  But  presently  the 
Swiss  made  a bold  sortie  from  the  palace,  drove 
the  insurgents  back  from  a barricade  which  they 
had  almost  mastereil,  and  out  of  the  great 
court-yard,  seized  one  of  the  pieces  of  artillery 
I which  had  lieen  placed  there,  turned  it  against  the 
retreating  Maraeillese,  gave  many  of  them  a lasting 
quietus,  and  in  brief  space  of  time  entirely  cleared 
the  Place  du  Carrousel.  Many  of  the  flying  rabble 
never  stopped  until  they  reached  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antuine,  and  never  re-appeared  on  the  scene 
of  action  until  the  only  work  to  be  done  was  to 
butcher  helpless  prisoners.  Beau  Barbarouz,  who 
had  not  exposed  bis  own  handsome  person,  endea- 
voured to  rally  the  Marscillcsc  when  they  were 
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under  cover,  or  when  tall  atone  houacs  or  whole 
streets  intervened  between  them  and  the  Swiss. 
Wcstermann,  who  had  risked  life  and  limb  like  a 
soldier,  rallied  the  Breton  federates,  and  the  de- 
moiselle Theroigne,  in  her  aniazonne,  or  short- 
skirted  riding-habit,  ran  from  rank  to  rank,  crying 
“Vengeance!  Vengeance!  Victory  or  Death!” 
Even  some  of  the  pike-men  rallied ; and  some  of 
the  national  guardsmen  who  had  remained  within 
the  iron-railing  of  the  Tuileries,  infuriated  at 
seeing  Frenchmen  fly  before  the  Swiss,  and  the 
blood  of  their  countrymen  shed  by  foreigners, 
fired  upon  the  Swiss  on  Hank  and  rear.  The  very 
battalions  of  Fillcs  St.  Thomas  and  Petits-Peres 
joined  in  this  fusilade.  The  mass  of  the  artillery 
of  the  besiegers  was  gradually  collected  on  one 
good  point;  more  guns,  seized  by  the  mob  at  the 
arsenal  and  in  other  places,  were  dragged  forward ; 
some  barricades  were  raised,  and  a close  concen- 
trated Are  was  ojicncd  upon  the  Swiss  and  tlie 
chUteau.  But  still  the  Swiss  kept  up  their  fire 
by  volley  and  platoon,  and,  by  dint  of  musketry 
and  their  single  cannon,  they  captured  three  other 
pieces  of  artillery — but  unfortunately  without  tlicir 
linstocks.  At  this  moment  many  lookers-on  were 
very  doubtful  whether  a complete  victory  would 
not  remain  to  the  Swiss.  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
then  a very  young  and  a very  poor  officer  of  artil- 
lery, who  was  among  the  spectators,  and  who 
afterwards  pretended  that  he  was  indifferent  or 
merely  led  to  the  spot  by  curiosity,  although,  in 
fact,  he  was  then  professedly  an  out-and-out  Ja- 
cobin of  the  school  of  Roliespierre,  thought  that 
the  Swiss  must  beat  if  they  had  only  a skilful 
commander.  But  the  Swiss,  unable  to  use  the 
three  guns  they  had  just  captured,  and  assailed  by 
the  national  guards  as  well  as  by  the  enemy  in 
front,  were  soon  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the 
palace.  They  had  left,  however,  on  the  Place  du 
Carrousel  from  a thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
Frenchmen  killed  and  wounded — so  dreadful  had 
been  their  fire,  and  so  close  and  thick  the  masses 
against  which  it  had  been  directed — and  their  case 
was  by  no  means  desperate,  when  M.  d’Hervilly 
arrived  from  the  Assembly  with  the  king's  order 
to  them  to  cease  firing.  Before  the  brave  men 
could  be  made  to  understand  this  order,  they  re- 
pulsed a body  of  insurgents  who  had  venturi  to 
come  to  close  quarters.  The  Swiss,  relieved  from 
that  duty  for  which  alone  they  had  lieen  hazard- 
ing their  lives  against  such  fearful  ixids,  would 
gladly  have  piled  their  arms ; but  the  insurgents, 
who  obeyed  no  orders,  or  at  least  none  that  came 
from  the  king  or  from  any  other  constituted  au- 
thority, kept  firing  on,  more  vigorously  than  ever. 
Some  few  of  the  Swiss  did,  however,  quit  their 
posts  to  follow  M.  d'Hervilly  to  the  Assemmy,  where 
he  promised  them  life  and  security  ; but  the  rest 
remained  in  the  palace — and  many  of  them,  it  is 
said,  never  knew,  or  had  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing, anything  about  the  king’s  order.  Cannon- 
bidls  and  bullets  were  flying  about  too  thickly  to 
allow  d’Hervilly  to  dmIm  My  loog  slay.  He  was 
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scarcely  gone  ere  Westermann  led  the  Marseillese 
and  Bretons  to  another  assault  in  front  of  the 
palace,  while  another  body  of  insurgents  attacked 
it  with  artillery  on  the  side  of  the  Louvre.  Long 
and  bloody  was  the  contest,  and  many  a Mar- 
seillesc  and  Breton  fell  dead  on  the  terrace  and  on 
the  marble  stops  before  Westermann  forced  an 
entrance  by  the  great  door ; and  then  the  Swiss 
obstinately  defended  every  step  of  the  broad  stair- 
case. But,  as  soon  as  the  Marseillese  and  Bretons 
got  footing  in  the  interior  of  the  palace,  they  were 
followed  by  thousands  of  national  guardsmen  of 
the  sans-culottic  districts,  and  by  thousands  of 
pike-men  from  the  faubourgs — by  a living  mass 
which  might  have  seemed  sufficient  to  make  the 
old  oak  beams  and  raffers  of  the  Tuileries  crack 
and  break,  and  so  bury  together  in  one  hideous 
ruin  Swiss  and  French,  the  assailants  and  the  as- 
sailed. The  republicans  even  dragged  up  heavy 
guns  to  burst  open  the  inner  doors  with  grape- 
shot.  At  last  the  Swiss,  who  were  for  the  most 
part  wounded  and  covered  with  blood,  threw  down 
their  arms  and  cried  for  mercy.  Never  was  such 
a cry  more  vainly  raised;  the  French  fell  upon 
them,  and  commenced  one  of  the  most  atrocious  of 
massacres — a butchery  in  which  mere  children 
and  women,  armed  with  pikes  and  knives,  took 
part.  One  division  of  the  victims,  from  two  to 
three  hundred  strong,  formed  into  a column, 
rushed  out  of  the  palace,  and  endeavoured  to  cut 
their  way  to  the  Champs  Elysiles,  and  thence  on 
to  Courbevoie,  where  were  hundreds  of  their  brave 
countrymen  and  brothers  in  arms,  in  barracks  and 
doing  nothing,  but  who,  had  they  been  kept  in 
Paris,  might  have  given  a very  different  turn  to 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  They  kept  together,  and 
in  perfect  order  for  some  time,  defending  them- 
selves with  their  bayonets,  for  they  had  consumed 
all  their  cartridges  before  they  quitted  the  palace  ; 
but  attacked  from  every  side,  fired  upon  by  artil- 
lery and  musketrv,  and  seeing  every  avenue  blocked 
up,  they  hesitated,  halted,  consulteil,  and  then  broke 
and  fled  in  small  parties,  and  in  every  direction, 
crying,  “ Quarter ! quarter  1 mercy !”  Nearly  every 
man  of  them  was  massacred  by  the  ferocious  mob, 
who  mutilated  their  bodies,  and  stuck  their  heads 
upon  pikes.  Another  party  fled  from  the  Tuileries 
by  the  Rue  dc  I’Echelle,  and  were  butchered  to  a 
man.  A third  party  rushed  across  the  garden  and 
the  Feuillant  terrace  to  the  Assembly ; and  of  these 
the  greater  part  were  brought  down  by  a keen  fu- 
silade, and  the  rest  found  refuge  in  the  back  benches 
of  the  house.  Clery,  who  had  leaped  out  at  the 
queen’s  window,  and  who  had  nut  known  whither 
to  go,  was  accosted  by  some  Marseillese,  who  had 
just  butchered  several  of  the  Swiss,  and  were  strip- 
ping them  of  their  clothes.  One  of  them  went  up 
to  him  with  a bloody  sword  in  his  hand,  saying, 
“ How,  citizen  ! without  arms  I Take  this  sword 
and  help  w to  kUt." — “ I was,”  says  the  faitliful 
valct-de-chambre,  “ without  arms,  and  moat  for- 
tunately in  a plain  frock  coat ; for  if  anything  had 
betray^  that  1 belonged  to  the  palace,  I should  not 
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have  escaped.**  He  then  run  and  concealed  him- 
self in  n stable,  where  some  of  the  Swiss  look 
refuj'c  also ; but  they  were  watched  and  soon  cut 
to  pieces  close  to  him.  Attracted  by  the  cries  of 
these  wretched  victims,  the  master  of  the  house  ran 
down  to  the  stable  ; he  was  too  late  to  be  of  any 
service  to  the  Swiss,  but  he  conducted  Clery  into 
his  house,  and  kept  him  there  till  the  massacre 
WHS  over.  Clery  liad  barely  time  to  throw  away 
some  jiapcrs  which  might  have  discloseil  the  nature 
of  his  employm  nt  at  court,  ere  a body  of  armed 
men  broke  into  the  house  to  see  if  any  Swiss  were 
concealed  in  it.  After  a keen  search  these  ruffians, 
with  their  hands  wet  with  blood,  entered  into  con- 
versation, and  coolly  related  how  many  men  they 
had  massacred.  “ I remained  at  this  asylum,** 
adds  Clt^ry,  “ front  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  till 
four  in  the  afternoon,  having  constantly  before  my 
eyes  a view  of  the  horrors  that  were  committed  in 
the  Place  de  Louis  Quiiizc.  Of  the  men,  some 
were  continuing  the  slaughter,  and  others  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  those  who  were  already  slam ; 
while  the  women,  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  were 
committing  the  most  indecent  mutilations  on  the 
dead  bodies,  from  which  they  tore  pieces  of  flesh 
and  carried  them  in  triumph.**  For  the  horrors 
that  were  pcrj>etrated  within  the  Tuilcrics  we  have 
the  authority  of  another  eye-witness.  Madame 
Campan,  who  was  in  tlie  number  of  those  who 
could  not  leap  out  of  windows  or  escape  in  any 
other  way — a very  considerable  number,  and  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  women  and  ogetl  or 
feeble  men — says  that  several  noblemen,  in  attempt- 
ing to  fly  by  the  long  gallery  that  leads  from  tl»e 
Tuilcries  to  the  Louvre,  were  poniarded  or  shot, 
and  their  dead  bodies  thrown  out  of  the  w indows  ; 
that  two  ushers  of  the  king’s  chamber  were  killed 
in  defending  with  their  swords  the  door  of  the 
council-room,  and  that  another  usher  was  slain  at 
the  door  of  the  queen’s  bedchamber,  all  three  pro- 
testing that  it  was  their  duty  to  die  there.  Madame 
Campan,  the  Princess  dc  Tarcnte,  and  a good  many 
more  ladies,  were  in  the  queen’s  drawing-room, 
exj>ecting  death  every  instant,  when  a man  witli  a 
long  beard  entered,  crying  out,  in  the  name  of 
Petion,  “ Mercy  for  the  women  \ Do  not  dishonour 
the  nation!”  Missing  her  sister,  Madame  Campan 
ran  to  an  upper  apartment,  w here  slie  found  two 
fcmmes-de-chambre  and  a tall  Hungarian,  one  of 
the  queen’s  chasseurs,  who  was  sitting  on  the  side 
of  a bed  pale  as  death,  and  utterly  helpless  through 
fright  She  cried  out  to  him  to  fly  for  his  life. 

**  1 cannot,”  said  the  man ; “ I am  dead  with  fear !” 
As  he  said  the  words  a savage  troop  rushed  up  the 
stairs  and  into  the  room,  and  massacred  him.  They 
were  falling  upon  Madame  Campan  and  the  two 
fcmmcs-de-chambre,  when  a voice  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs  called  out,  “What  are  you  doing  up 
there?  The  women  are  not  to  be  killed;**  and 
thereujwn  a horrible  Marseillesc  said  to  Madame 
Campan,  who  was  on  her  knees  before  him  pray- 
ing for  mercy,  “ Get  up,  shc-rogue,  the  nation  par- 
dons you ! Leve~toi,coquinc,  la  nation  tc fait yrdee^ 


Five  or  tix  men  then  carried  her  and  the  two  w ait- 
ing-women to  one  of  the  large  w indows  of  the  palace, 
set  them  upon  a table,  and  bade  them  cry  “Vive  In 
nation.”  After  this  they  were  allowed  to  quit  the 
palace,  wliich  w as  re-echoing  w ith  the  blow  s of  men 
and  women  who  were  breaking  the  furniture  and 
everything  to  pieces.  “ I was  obliged  to  walk  over 
several  dead  bodies,”  says  the  estimable  woman, 
who  has  rendered  even  belter  service  to  the  memory 
of  Marie  .Antoinette  than  Clery  has  done  to  that  of 
Louis  XVI.,  “ and  I recognised  among  them  the 
body  of  the  old  Vicomte  de  Broves,  to  whom  ilie 
queen  had  sent  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  terrible 
night  to  beg  him  and  another  aged  gentleman  in 
her  name  to  quit  thejialace  and  get  to  their  homes. 
But  the  two  old  men  Inid  begged  me  to  tell  her 
majesty,  that  they  hail  too  often  obeyed  the  king’s 
orders  in  circumstances  when  it  was  their  duty  to 
have  risked  their  lives  for  his  defence ; and  that  this 
time  they  were  determined  to  be  disobedient,  uiitl 
would  only  remember  the  kindness  of  Uie  (jucen.** 
As  Madame  Campan  was  quitting  the  Tuilcrics 
garden  by  one  of  the  iron  gates,  the  men  who  were 
conducting  her  asked  whiilicr  she  would  go?  She 
asked  them  whether  they  were  at  liberty  to  conduct 
her  wherever  she  desired  to  go?  Upon  this  one 
of  them,  a Marseillese,  pushed  her  w ith  the  butt- 
end  of  his  musket,  saying,  “ How ! do  you  still 
doubt  the  power  of  the  people  !**  Madame  replied, 
“ Certainly  not.”  They  told  her  that  she  might 
go  wherever  she  likctl.  As  she  traversed  the  Place 
du  Carrousel,  in  the  midst  of  halls  and  bullets,  she 
witnessed  the  massacre  of  several  of  the  Swiss,  and 
saw  her  own  house  in  a blaze;  for,  partly  through 
accidents  likely  to  arise  in  such  an  incessant  firing 
of  cannons  and  muskets,  ami  partly  by  dc.dgn,  fire 
w’as  set  to  many  of  the  buildings  near  the  Tuileriea, 
and  even  to  a part  of  that  palace  itself.  The  skirts 
of*  her  white  dress  had  l>een  stuined  with  blood  in 
sweeping  over  the  floors  of  the  palace.  The  pois- 
sardcs,  or  fish-wives,  who,  like  all  the  market- 
women  of  Paris,  had  long  been  such  decided  pa- 
triotesses,  followed  her  and  her  companions,  hooting 
and  hissing,  and  crying  out  that  they  belonged  to 
the  Austrian  woman,  and  ought  to  be  killed.  The 
armed  men  that  were  conducting  her  led  her  and 
the  two  waiting-women  under  a doorway  tlmt  they 
might  take  ofl‘  their  white  gowm;  but  this  seemed 
to  make  matters  worse,  for  their  under  dresses, 
being  too  short,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  j>er- 
sons  in  disguise,  and  another  troop  of  poissiudes 
cried  out  that  they  were  young  Swiss  dressed  ns 
women,  and  as  sucli  ought  to  be  massacred. 
When  this  alarm  was  over,  Madame  Campan  saw 
advancing  along  the  street  a group  of  she-cannibals 
carrying  the  head  of  jK>or  commandant  Mandat. 
Her  escort  made  her  and  her  companions  hastily 
enter  an  obscure  wine-shop,  where  they  called  for 
wine  and  bade  the  ladies  drink  with  them,  assuring 
the  landlord  that  they  were  their  sisters  and  good 
patriotesses.  By  this  time  all  the  Marseillesc  who 
had  followed  her  from  the  palace  had  quirted  her. 
One  of  the  men  that  remained  told  her  in  on  under 
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tone  of  voice  that  he  hail  been  forced  to  join  the 
iiiaurgenta  ; that  he  disapproved  of  all  their  atro- 
cities ; that  he  had  killed  nobody,  and  saved  her. 
“ Yon  have  run,”  said  he,  “ a great  risk  in  meet- 
ing those  furies  that  were  carrying  the  head  of 
Mandat.  Yesterday,  at  midnight,  in  the  Place  dc 
la  Bastille,  those  horrible  women  took  an  oath  to 
kill  with  their  own  hands  the  queen  and  ail  the 
females  attached  to  her  service.  It  is  only  the  dif- 
ficulty and  danger  of  the  deed  that  has  saved  you 
all.”  At  last  Madame  Campan  reached  the  house 
of  her  sister,  where  all  the  members  of  her  family 
were  assembled,  and  where  every  one  believed  that 
she  had  been  murdered  in  the  palace.  But  she 
could  not  long  rest  there,  for  the  house  was  known, 
and  it  was  presently  surrounded  by  a furious  mob, 
shouting  that  the  confidante  of  Marie  Antoinette 
was  there,  and  that  they  would  have  her  head. 
The  numbers  were  never  correctly  ascertained,  but 
it  appears  that  five  or  six  gentlemen  of  rank,  twenty 
or  thirty  of  the  national  guards,  who  either  sided 
with  the  Swiss,  or  met  death  because  they  were 
known  to  have  been  friends  of  the  court,  and  to 
have  fought  with  the  Marseillesc  at  the  ill-omened 
d inner  in  the  Champs  Elysecs,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred domestics  of  the  royal  family,  were  butchered 
in  the  Tuilcries.  As  for  the  Swiss,  out  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred  men  that  had  mustered  in  the 
p.ilace  on  the  preceding  night,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  at  most  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  outlived  this  bloody  day ; and  many  of 
these  poor  fellows  afterwards  died  of  their  wounds 
or  of  grief.  So  madly  savage  were  the  Parisian 
mobs,  or  patriots  and  patriotesses,  that  they  mur- 
dered all  the  door-porters  they  could  reach,  as 
some  of  those  men  were  Swiss,  and  as  they  were  all 
called  Swiss— the  word  Suisse  having  become,  in 
Parisian  French  at  least,  a synonyme  for  “ door- 
porter.”  As  a large  party  of  them — fifty,  or,  ac- 
cording to  other  aceounts,  eighty — were  on  their 
way  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  under  escort  of  a de- 
tachment of  national  guards  to  whom  they  had 
surrendered — a ferocious  multitude  in  the  Place 
de  Grevc  burst  through  the  ranks  of  the  national 
guards,  and  murdered  the  helpless  prisoners  in 
cold  blood  to  the  last  man,  the  guardsmen  looking 
on,  and,  it  is  said,  making  not  the  slightest  effort 
to  save  men  whose  lives  ought  to  have  been  sacred 
in  their  eyes.  But  still  there  were  some  French- 
men who  were  horror-stricken  at  these  atrocities, 
and  who  risked  their  lives  in  endeavours  to  stop 
them — im/y,  unfortunately  for  the  national  cha- 
racter, these  noble  efforts  were  spoiled  in  some 
cases  by  strut  and  theatrieal  display.  One  Cle- 
ment, a wine-dealer,  rushed  to  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  leading  a rescued  Swiss  by  the  hand, 
set  forth,  in  an  artificial  speech,  the  dangers  he 
had  undergone  in  the  rescue,  declared  that  he  was 
childless  himself  and  would  adopt  the  Swiss  he 
had  saved,  and  then  fell  upon  the  poor  soldier’s 
neck  and  fainted  away ; at  which  that  august 
Areopagus  clapped  and  applauded,  as  if  it  had 
been  Talma  enacting.  Gorsas,  the  journalist,  stood 
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fast  at  the  door  of  a guard-room,  within  which  were 
some  Swiss  prisoners,  haranguing  the  mob,  and 
doing  all  he  could  to  save  the  prisoners — an  action 
which  would  have  been  the  more  commendable  if 
Gorsas  had  not  himself  been  labouring  for  months 
in  his  newspaper  to  excite  the  people  into  insur- 
rection and  their  present  madness,  or  if  either  his 
efforts  had  been  attended  with  success  or  he  had 
ended  his  foul  life  by  the  door  of  that  guard- 
house in  pleading  the  cause  of  mercy.  Some  few 
other  citizens  generously  exposed  their  lives  in 
concealing  Sw  iss  or  other  fugitives  in  their  houses. 

The  massacres  were  not  all  over  till  late  in 
the  evening;  but  as  early  as  eleven  o’clock  in 
the  morning  the  triumphant  shouts  of  the  people 
informed  the  republican  deputies  sitting  in  the 
Assembly,  Jacobins  and  Girondists,  who  had  set 
them  to  this  work,  that  they  had  conquered  and 
that  the  Tuileries  was  in  their  possession.  Un- 
til the  moment  when  this  certain  intelligence 
was  received,  these  reformers  and  reconstructors 
of  nations,  though  they  had  the  king  and  his 
family  in  their  hands,  were  quivering  with  agita- 
tion and  alarm.  The  cannon  which  was  fired 
close  by — for  their  hall  was  not  many  hundred 
yards  from  the  palace — shook  the  walla  of  their 
Areopagus,  and  their  windows  were  nearly  all 
broken  by  the  concussion  of  the  atmosphere  and 
by  random  musket-shots.  Some  of  the  illustrious 
deputies  rose  and  went  to  the  door ; but  to  go  out 
where  balls  were  flying  like  hail  was  more  danger- 
ous than  to  remain  in  ; and  so  they  returned  to 
their  seats  or  vaulted  into  the  speaking-place  to 
talk  about  the  glory  of  dying  for  the  country,  and 
the  imperative  duty  of  all  representatives  of  the 
people  to  remain  at  their  posts  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  As  the  guns  boomed  and  the  House 
shook,  they  talked  the  louder  to  keep  up  what 
heart  was  left  in  them.  A portion  of  the  armed 
mob  rushed  in  at  the  door  of  the  hall ; but  it  was 
not  the  mob  that  these  orators  feared,  and  so  they 
greeted  the  in-eomers  with  shouts  of  “ Vive  la 
Nation!”  The  nc.\t  thing  they  did  was  to  de- 
cree an  address  calling  upon  the  people  to  respect, 
not  the  palace  they  were  attacking,  but  “ the 
Rights  of  Man,  Liberty,  and  Equality,”  and  to 
order  that  this  brief  address  should  instantly  be 
printed  and  placarded.  As  soon  as  this  was  de-  • 
creed  they  had  recourse  to  some  more  swearing, 
which  they  always  employed  like  a dram  : they 
all  rose  on  their  feet,  stretched  out  their  right 
hands,  and,  to  the  loud  accompaniment  of  the 
galleries,  they  swore  that  they  would  perish,  if 
necessary,  for  the  defence  of  liberty  and  equality. 
Then  a deputation  from  one  of  the  sections,  com- 
posed of  ilaring  men  who  hod  ventured  to  come  to 
the  House  through  the  terrible  storm  that  was 
raging,  appeared  at  the  bar  to  say  that  their  section 
fully  concurred  in  the  petition  for  dechdance  which 
Mayor  Pelion  had  presented,  to  declare  that  they 
too  had  sworn  to  die  for  liberty  and  equality,  that 
they  were  all  tiretl  of  the  crimes  of  the  court,  and 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  kings  for  ever.  “ 0,  legis- 
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lators,”  Baid  their  orator,  in  winding  up  hia 
harangue,"  only  dare  to  swear  that  you  will  save 
the  empire,  and  the  empire  is  safe!”  What! 
more  swearing ? — Yea!  more  and  still  more;  for 
all  the  deputies  rose  simultaneously,  and,  again 
raising  their  right  hands  towards  heaven,  they 
shouted,  almost  loud  enough  to  drown  the  roar  of 
big  guns  and  the  crack  and  crash  of  small  ones, 
“ Aoux  Iv  juronx!  We  swear  it.”  The  presi- 
dent— it  was  the  Girondist  Guadet,  as  the  Girondist 
Vergniaud  had  been  worn  out  by  silting  all  night 
—entreated  this  deputation  to  lake  charge  of  the 
address  to  the  people  which  had  just  been  voted, 
and  cause  the  same  to  be  placarded.  Apparently 
the  servants  of  the  Assembly  would  not  expose 
themselves  to  be  shot  by  carrying  out  the  paper. 
Next  came  a deputation  from  the  insurrectional 
municipality,  who  had  established  themselves  in 
the  Hotel  de  Villc.  This  deputation,  consisting  of 
six  known  men  of  the  people,  demanded  that  the 
Assembly  should  pronounce  sentence  of  dccheancc 
instantcr,  and  that  they  should  be  permitted  on  the 
morrow  to  present  to  the  Assembly  a detailed  ac- 
count of  all  the  occurrences  “ of  this  for  ever 
memorable  day,”  in  order  that  it  might  be  sent  to 
all  the  forty-four  thousand  municipalities  of 
France.  And  they  also  announced  that,  notwith- 
standing the  suspension  and  changes  which  they 
had  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
making  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Petion,  Manuel, 
and  Danton  were  " still  their  colleagues,”  and  that 
Santerre  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  national  guards 
and  all  the  armed  force  of  Paris.  Guadet,  who 
was  acting  as  president,  and  who  was  one  of 
Petion ’s  closest  friends,  said  to  this  deputation, 
“ Gentlemen,  you  have  spoken  of  Monsieur  Petion, 
but  Petion  you  know  is  detained  a prisoner.  He 
cannot  speak  to  the  people,  and  you  may  judge 
how  much  he  wishes  to  do  it.  We  invite  you, 
therefore,  to  take  off  the  order  which  prevents  him 
from  showing  himself  to  his  fellow-citizens.” 
This  was  a conclusion  to  the  farce  of  the  virtuous 
mayor’s  duresse  and  restraint.  Montaiit  Maribon, 
a decided  Robespierrist,  who  had  been  more  than 
once  president  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  who  was  pre- 
sident there  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  month 
of  August,  and  who,  in  that  capacity  and  other- 
wise, had  materially  aided  and  assisted  in  bringing 
about  the  insurrection,  moved  that  the  Assembly 
should  be  called  over  by  muster-roll,  and  that 
every  member  should  ascend  the  tribune  as  his 
name  was  called,  and  there  separately  and  indivi- 
dually swear  in  the  name  of  tlie  nation  to  maintain 
liberty  and  equality,  or  die  at  his  post  This 
motion  was  carried  upon  the  ground  that,  when 
men  swore  in  masses,  their  oaths  were  not  so  good 
or  clear  as  when  each  man  swore  separately.  This 
fresh  swearing — the  calling  over  the  list  of  the 
members — the  ascending  and  descending  the  steps 
of  the  tribune — must  have  occupied  a considerable 
time;  but  we  know  not  whether  the  proceeding 
was  over  or  only  in  progress  when  the  Assembly 
was  informed  that  the  insurgents  had  triumphed, 
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and  that  a deputation  of  patriots  were  coming  to 
the  bar  to  present  several  boxes  full  of  papers  which 
they  had  found  in  the  Tuilcries.  Upon  the  motion 
of  Lacroix,  who  said  that  the  Assembly  had  no 
place  set  apart  for  tlie  preservation  of  such  docu- 
ments, these  papers  were  sent  to  the  Hr>tel  de  Ville. 
Then  Lamarque  acquainted  the  House  that  the 
extraordinary  committee  of  twelve  had  thought  5t 
to  prevent  the  dejiarture  of  any  carriages  or  couriers 
from  the  capital,  " in  order  that  lying  letters 
might  not  carry  alarm  into  the  departments ;”  and 
he  advised  the  Assembly  to  draw  up  immediately 
an  address  to  the  French  pet>ple,  to  assure  them 
that  their  representatives,  true  to  their  oaths,  would 
neglect  nothing  to  save  the  country,  and  to  let  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  know  that  tlie 
insurrection  of  to-day  was  only  the  effect  of  the 
weariness  of  the  people,  &c.  The  Assembly  not 
only  adopted  the  proposition,  but  intrusted  the 
drawing  up  of  this  address  to  Lamarque  himself. 
After  this,  a number  of  citizens  and  citizencsses, 
who  had  been  attacking  the  palace,  came  to  de- 
pose that  all  the  bloodshed  had  been  owing  to  the 
court  and  to  the  abominable  Swiss,  who  had  be- 
trayed good  patriots  by  their  signs  of  amity,  and 
had  fired  ujwn  them  when  they  confidently  and 
peaceably  approached  the  palace.  According  to 
their  spokesman,  the  |>cople  had  all  been  as  inno- 
cent and  as  quiet  as  lambs,  and  it  was  the  king, 
and  not  they,  who  had  set  the  tocsins  ringing. 
" For  a long  time.”  said  he,  " the  people  have 
been  calling  for  decht^ance,  and  you,  legislators, 
have  not  yet  so  much  as  pronounced  sentence  of 
suspension.  Learn,  then,  that  we  have  set  fire  to 
the  Tuileries,  and  that  we  will  not  extinguish  it 
until  the  vengeance  of  the  people  is  satisfied.  I 
am  charged  to  demand  from  you  once  more  in  the 
people's  name  the  dethronement  of  the  king.** 
Guadet  assured  them  that  the  .Assembly  was 
watching  over  the  safety  of  the  empire  (the  word 
kingdom  was  pronounced  no  more),  and  that  they 
might  assure  the  people  that  it  was  going  instantly 
to  adopt  grand  measures.  Guadet  then  ceded  the 
presidential  chair  to  Gensonn^,  and  assisted  Verg- 
niaud  in  bringing  up  a project  of  decree  in  the 
name  of  the  extraordinary  committee  of  twelve. 
Vergniaud,  with  the  ordinary  Gironde  cant,  spoke 
of  his  own  lender  feelings,  and  of  the  great  grief 
the  Assembly  must  necessarily  feel  in  being 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  rigorous  measures;  but 
he  ended  with  saying  that  these  measures  must  be 
adopted  instantly,  or  farewell  liberty!  farewell 
equality!  farewell  the  existence  of  France  as  an 
independent  nation  ! His  propositions  were  simply 
these: — I.  That  the  French  people  were  invited 
to  form  a National  Convention^  to  take  place  of  the 
existing  Assembly.  2.  The  king  was  pmvisorily 
suspended  from  his  functions,  until  the  National 
Convention  should  pronounce  upon  the  measures 
proper  to  secure  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and 
the  tranc|uil  reign  of  liberty  and  equality.  3.  The 
extraordinary  committee  would  present,  within  the 
day,  the  best  method  of  organising  a new  mi- 
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nirtry  according  to  the  ■wiahea  of  the  people. 

4.  The  ministers  actually  in  office  were  to  con- 
tinue their  functions  until  the  new  cabinet  should 
be  formed.  5.  The  extraordinary  committee 
would  also  prepare  in  the  course  of  the  day  a pro- 
ject of  decree  touching  the  governor  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  prince  royaL  6.  The  payment  of 
the  civil  list  was  suspended  until  the  National 
Convention  should  decide  on  that  head ; but  the 
extraordinary  committee  would  present,  within 
four-and-twenty  hours,  a project  of  decree  touch- 
ing some  allowance  to  he  granted  to  the  king 
during  his  suspension.  7.  The  National  Assem- 
bly took  charge  of  the  money,  books,  Ac.,  in  the 
hands  of  the  intendent  of  the  civil  list.  8.  The 
king  and  his  family  were  to  remain  within  the 
walls  of  the  Assembly  until  tranquillity  should  be 
re-established  in  Paris.  The  department  waa  to 
give  orders  for  preparing  the  palace  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg for  the  future  residence  of  the  king  and  his 
family,  who  would  be  placed  under  the  guard  of 
citizens  and  the  law.  10.  Every  public  function- 
ary, every  soldier,  non-commissioned  officer,  officer, 
or  general  that  abandoned  his  post  in  these  days  of 
alarm  was  declared  infamous  and  a traitor  to  his 
countrv.  11.  The  department  and  the  munici- 
pality uf  Paris  would  instantly  and  solemnly  pro- 
claim the  present  decree.  12.  And  it  would  be 
sent  by  extraordinary  couriers  to  the  eighty-three 
departments,  who  would  be  bound  to  send  it  to  all 
the  municipalities,  Ac. 

The  uncrowned  king,  panting  in  the  close  hot 
box  of  the  short-hand  WTiters,  had  scarcely  heard 
the  Assembly  vote  this  decree  ere  Guadet  presented 
the  plan  for  constructing  a new  popular  ministry 
— a plain  and  simple  rule,  for  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  were  themselves  to  elect  all  the  ministers 
fur  the  present.  And  as  soon  as  this  was  agreed 
to  Guadet  said  that  the  same  rule  would  do  very 
well  fur  choosing  a governor  for  the  king’s  son. 
Two  things  ap|>car  pretty  certain  ; the  Girondists 
must  have  had  these  decrees  and  projects  of  de- 
crees and  orations  ready  written  in  their  pockets, 
and  the  cCtd  droit,  who  had  shown  so  much  energy 
anil  boldness  during  the  two  or  three  preceding 
days,  must  either  have  kept  away  from  the  Asacm- 
blv  for  fear  of  being  massacred,  or  they  must  all 
have  lifted  hands  and  taken  oaths  with  the  repub- 
licans in  dread  of  the  armed  patriots,  who  crowded 
both  the  galleries  and  the  body  of  the  House. 
Hitherto  there  had  been  no  division,  everything 
being  carried  by  acclamation,  nor  can  we  find  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  whole  day,  or  in  the  coarse  of 
several  following  days,  there  waa  a single  deputy 
that  ventured  to  offer  one  word  of  opposition  or  re- 
monstrance or  protest.  Brissot,  who  fondly  fan- 
cied that  they  were  now  going  to  have  the  best  of 
possible  republics,  and  that  he  and  his  party 
would  lie,  and  would  long  remain,  at  the  head  of  it 
as  ministers  or  dictators,  sup|»rted  Guadet’s  pro- 
positions, but  said  he  thought  that  the  Assembly 
could  not  proceed  to  elect  new  ministers  until  they 
had  decreed  that  the  present  cabinet  had  lost  the 


confidence  of  the  nation — until  they  had  been 
formally  deprived  of  their  functions,  and  until  all 
their  papers  had  been  seized  and  sealed  up  by 
order  of  the  Assembly.  These  propositions  were 
adapted  and  decreed  instantly  and  unanimously. 
A member  then  announced  that  a part  of  the  Tui- 
leries  was  still  in  a blaze,  that  the  |>eople  were  in- 
terrupting the  firemen,  and  that  the  whole  palace 
would  be  burnt  to  the  ground  unless  the  .Assembly 
sent  a deputation  to  restore  order.  But  the  As- 
sembly decreed  that  this  business  did  not  concern 
them,  and  ought  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  muni- 
cipality. Jean  Uebrie  then  proposed,  in  the  name 
of  the  extraordinary  committee,  that  it  should  be 
declared — 1.  That  every  decree  the  Assembly  had 
passed  should  have  the  force  of  law  without  the 
royal  sanction : 2.  That  the  new  minister  of  justice 
should  use  the  great  seal  without  any  sanction  or 
consent  of  the  king  ; 3.  And  that  the  new  ministers 
should  sign  together  and  issue  all  addresses,  pro- 
clamations, and  other  acts  of  that  kind.  All  this 
was  decreed  in  an  instant.  Duhem  then  said  that 
he  had  been  out  of  doors,  and  that  the  most  excited 
and  furious  of  the  people  were  already  rendered 
quiet  as  lambs  by  the  ilecrees  which  the  Assembly 
bad  passed,  and  were  now  doing  nothing  but 
swearing  fidelity,  tranquillity,  and  submission. 
Nevertheless,  another  body  of  patriots  in  a very  ex- 
cited state  appeared  at  the  bar  to  give  vent  to  their 
indignation  against  the  chief  of  the  executive 
power,  and  to  demand  incontinently  a decree  of 
ddchdance.  Vergniaud,  after  declaring  that  he 
could  not  doubt  the  purity  of  their  sentiments  or 
their  respect  for  the  laws,  told  them  that  they  must 
have  a little  patience ; that  the  present  representa- 
tives of  the  people  had  done  all  that  their  piwcrs 
had  permitted  them  to  do  in  voting  that  a conven- 
tion should  be  called  to  pronounce  on  the  great 
question  of  dechdance.  “ And  in  the  mean  while,” 
said  he,  “ the  Assembly  has  pronounced  sentence 
of  suspension,  and  this  measure  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  remove  from  the  people  all  further  fear  as 
to  the  treacheries  and  plots  of  the  executive  power. 
It  is  now  a truth  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrung ; 
and  we  arc  here  to  die  for  the  people  and  for  li- 
berty.” But  the  Jacobins,  who  were  determined 
not  to  leave  all  the  honours  of  the  day  to  the 
Girondists,  now  proceeded  rapidly  to  propose  and 
carry  decrees  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
fatal  to  the  Gironde,  who  had  little  or  no  hold  on 
the  popular  masses.  Jean  Debric  projiosed  that 
the  Assembly,  having  just  sworn  so  solemnly  to 
maintain  and  carry  out  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  equality,  ought  forthwith  to  admit  the  natural 
right  of  universal  suffrage,  and  ought  to  decree 
that  for  the  approaching  convention  every  citizen 
of  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  living  by  the  produce 
of  hia  labour,  ahould  have  a vote ; and  this  too 
was  adopted  unanimously.  Choudieu  demanded, 
as  measures  very  essential  to  the  general  safety, 
that  a camp  should  be  formed  under  the  walls  of 
Paris,  to  be  composed  of  the  people  of  Paris  and  of 
all  other  patriots  that  chose  to  repair  to  it;  that  the 
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Parisian  cannoneers,  who  had  been  so  active  this 
day,  should  be  allowed  to  place  their  artillery  in 
battery  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  which  com- 
manded the  capital ; and  that  from  this  moment 
the  Assembly  sliould  remain  in  permanent  session. 
As  soon  as  all  this  liad  been  decreed  unanimously, 
Lacroi.\,  another  most  thoroughpaced  Jacobin, 
demanded  that  the  Assembly  should  instantly  ap- 
point a committee,  or  commissaries,  to  go  to  the 
army  on  the  frontiers  to  announce  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place,  and  to  keep  the  soldiers  in 
the  right  path.  And  forthwith  the  Assembly 
named  thirteen  deputies  of  the  deepest  Jacobin  hue, 
who  set  out  for  the  army  this  very  evening,  being 
invested,  on  the  motion  of  Gensonnt^,  with  powers 
to  dismiss  generals  and  all  functionaries,  civil  or 
military,  and  to  put  them  under  arrest  if  they 
should  think  proper.  Some  citizens  then  came  in 
to  implore  the  Assembly  to  do  something  to  stop 
the  fire  that  was  spreading  in  the  buildings  near 
the  Tuileries ; and  the  Assembly  deputed  Paloy, 
one  of  its  members,  who  was  considered  a skilful 
man  in  such  matters  (there  were  hundreds  there 
that  were  skilful  enough  in  lighting  fires),  to  go 
and  put  out  the  conflagration.  When  this  was 
done  Jsnard  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  new  cabinet  that  it  was  to  form.  “ And,” 
said  this  Girondist,  **  since  the  Assembly  declared 
that  Itolnnd^  Clavieres,  and  carried  with 

them  the  regret  of  the  nation,  we  owe  it  to  public 
opinion  to  reinstate  those  three  virtuous  ministers 
immediately  by  a unanimous  vote!”  The  House 
voted  ns  he  proposed,  and  thus,  through  the  bloody 
paths  of  insurrection  and  anarchy,  the  husband  of 
Madame  Roland  found  his  way  back  to  the  cabinet. 
Next  a deputation  of  the  cannoneers  of  Paris  came 
in  to  declare  that  this  was  the  most  beautiful  day 
of  their  lives,  since  they  had  saved  the  cause  of 
liberty ; that  the  Swiss  had  been  tlie  aggressors, 
having  fired  upon  them  out  of  the  same  windows 
from  which  Charles  IX.  had  fired  upon  his  sub- 
jects at  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  &c. 
Deputy  Montaut  said  that  the  attestation  of  these 
excellent  citizens  clearly  proved  that  the  Swiss 
guards  had  provoked  the  vengeance  of  the  people 
hy  treacherously  assassinating  the  citizens.  As 
it  is  good,”  said  he,  ” that  it  should  be  known 
that  the  citizens  of  Paris  have  only  repelled  force 
by  force,  I demand  that  the  Assembly  order  this 
address  of  the  cannoneers  to  be  printed  and  sent 
to  the  departments.”  This  being  agreed  to,  the 
Assembly  proceeded  to  elect  the  three  other  mi- 
nisters by  simple  vote*  Danton,  who  had  gone 
into  the  Tuileries  when  all  the  fighting  was  over 
with  a drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  was  appointed 
minister  of  justice  by  an  overwhelming  majority; 
Mooge,  the  mathematician,  was  named  minister  of 
marine,  and  Lebrun  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
At  half-post  three  in  the  morning  the  Assembly 
BU8|>ended  their  labours  for  a few  hours.  The  king 
and  his  family  were  cojuluctcd  to  four  small  rooms 
on  the  upper  floor  which  had  been  destined  to  the 
use  of  Camus  the  archivist.  They  had  no  change 
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of  clothes,  they  hod  been  able  to  bring  nothing 
with  them  from  the  palace  but  the  clothes  on  their 
backs;  but  the  Countess  of  Sutherland,  the  wife 
of  the  British  ambassador,  hastened  to  send  some 
things  for  their  present  use;  and  their  gaolers,  it 
appears,  permitted  these  things  to  be  delivered  to 
them.  On  the  following  morning  the  queen  sent 
for  Madame  Campan,  who  borrowed  some  more 
clothes,  aud  went  instantly  to  the  narrow  prison  in 
which  all  the  royalty  in  France  was  confined.  lu 
the  outer  room  she  found  five  or  six  gentlemen 
who  had  followed  the  court ; in  the  second  room 
she  found  the  king,  who  was  having  his  hair 
dressed,  and  who  said  not  a word ; and  in  the 
third  room  she  found  the  queen  stretcheil  on  n 
rude  bed  and  in  a state  of  grief  passing  descrip- 
tion. Nobody  was  with  the  queen  except  a big 
woman,  une  groise  yrmme,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed her  gaoler,  but  who  yet  looked  a kind  and 
good  person.  As  soon  as  Marie  Antoinette  saw 
her  faithful  servant,  she  ojiened  her  arms  to  em- 
brace her;  but  loud  bursts  of  despair  followed  this 
first  affectionate  movement.  She  exclaimed,  “ Wc 
are  all  lost — all ! This  is  where  they  have  been 
leading  us  for  these  three  years.  Wc  shall  fall  in 
this  horrible  revolution — many  others  will  perish 
after  us  ! All  parties  have  contributed  to  our  ruin  ; 
the  innovators  like  madman,  others  out  of  ambi- 
tion, for  the  most  frantic  of  the  Jacobins  only 
wanted  gold  and  place,  and  the  mob  are  now  look- 
ing for  pillage.  There  is  not  n true  patriot  in  all 
that  infamous  horde ! And  the  emigrants,  they 
have  their  intrigues  and  improper  jirojects ; and 
foreign  nations  arc  only  wishing  to  profit  hy  the 
dissensions  of  France  : all,  all  have  contributed  to 
our  calamities!”  Here  the  little  dauphin  and 
Madame  dc  Tourzcl  entered  from  the  fourth  room, 
and  the  sight  of  her  poor  child  forced  fresh  ex- 
clamations of  w*oc,  woe  and  des()air,  from  the  fallen 
daughter  of  Maria  Theresa.  As  soon  ns  these  na- 
tural emotions  were  over  she  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
serious  loss  Madame  must  sustain  hy  the  burning 
of  her  house,  inquired  after  the  Princess  de  Tar- 
rente  and  her  other  friends  whom  she  had  left  in 
the  Tuileries,  and  hoped  that  they  were  safe.  She 
complained,  but  in  the  gentlest  terms,  of  the  un- 
easiness the  king’s  undignified  and  very  unromantic 
behaviour  occasioned  her.  She  said  that  his  habit 
of  never  checking  himself  in  those  things,  and  his 
strong  appetite,  hod  made  him  eat  as  heartily  os  he 
could  have  done  in  his  own  palace;  that  those  who 
did  not  know  the  king  ns  she  did  could  not  con- 
ceive what  piety  and  real  greatness  there  was  in 
his  resignation,  and  were  unfavourably  impressed 
with  this  behaviour;  that  several  deputies,  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  him,  had  warned  her  before  now 
of  these  disadvantageous  impressions,  but  that  there 
was  no  doing  anything  with  the  king’s  appetite! 

When  the  Assembly  resumed  its  labours  the 
king  and  his  family  were  again  conducted  to  the 
close,  hot  box,  scarcely  ten  feet  square — scarcely 
larger  than  a funeral  vault — behind  the  president's 
chair,  to  hear  obloquy  heaped  upon  his  name  and 
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his  race«  to  see  the  last  remnants  of  monarchy  en- 
tombed. In  the  destruction  ^hich  had  taken 
place  at  the  time  of  the  flight  to  Varenncs,  the 
]>eople  had  respected  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Henry  IV.  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  and  a grand  statue 
of  Louis  XIV.  which  stood  on  the  Place  Ven- 
dome  ; but  now  they  resolved  that  these,  too,  must 
come  down,  and  that  the  last  traces  of  royalty 
must  be  obliterated.  A Jacobin  deputy  acquainted 
the  House  that  the  people  were  already  engaged 
in  these  operations,  and  that,  as  serious  accidents 
miglit  hapj>en  from  their  inexperience,  he  would 
request  that  some  engineers  or  architects  should 
be  sent  to  superintend  the  demolitions.  An  un- 
named deputy  ventured  to  say  that  the  Assembly 
could  not  pro})erly  authorise  the  destniction  of 
these  monuments,  and  to  call  for  the  order  of  the 
day.  Fauchet  opposed  this  call,  saying  that  the 
Assembly  ought  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
people.  Thuriot  thought  that,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  the  people  from  doing  what  they  wished, 
some  conbdeiitial  men  ought  to  be  appointed  to 
preside  over  their  lal)our8,  in  order  that  accidents 
might  he  prevented.  “ Some  of  these  monu- 
ments,*’ said  he,  **  may  be  useful  to  the  arts,  and 
some  may  be  cast  into  cannon  or  coined  into 
money.  The  Assembly  must  in  these  circum- 
stances display  a greatness  of  character,  and  not 
fear  to  order  the  suppression  of  all  the  monuments 
raised  to  pride  and  de8])olism.’*  Albitte,  another 
furious  Jacobin,  exclaimed,  “ We  must  at  length 
tear  \ip  by  the  roots  all  royal  prejudices.  I de- 
mand, as  a proof  that  wc  are  friends  of  liberty, 
that  we  order  the  statues  of  kings  to  be  overthrown 
everywhere,  and  statues  of  Liberty  to  be  placed  on 
their  pedestals.’*  The  Assembly  voted  a decree 
in  conformity,  and  also  instructed  the  several  sec- 
tions to  send  engineers  to  superintend  the  work  of 
destruction.  Tlic  new  municipality  or  commune 
grave  in  their  proces-verbal  of  all  the  great  things 
tljat  had  been  done  yesterday;  and  Mayor  Petion, 
iVee  us  a bird  in  the  air,  and  as  merry  too,  came 
to  the  bar  in  the  midst  of  a deputation  of  the  new 
municipals,  who  said,  in  presenting  him,  “ Legis- 
lators! the  friends  of  the  people  come  to  deliver 
to  the  friends  of  the  people  the  friend  of  the 
people!”  W'hen  this  concetto  had  been  duly  ap- 
plauded, Ftftion  spoke  for  himself.  He  said  that 
he  could  nut  express  the  satisfaction  he  had  just 
e.xpcrienccd  in  traversing  the  tranquillised  and 
liappy  capital.  ” Everywhere,  O legislators,**  ex- 
claimed llie  re-made  mayor.  “ you  are  blessed  by 
the  people ! Everywhere  your  last  decrees  are 
bleased  ! It  is  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly  that 
we  have  established  peace  and  order.  There  will 
be  no  more  sluighter  I The  citisens  now  feel  the 
iiccoasily  of  reposing  on  the  laws,  and  expecting 
from  them  their  just  vengeance.**  The  virtuous 
virtuous  friends,  Roland,  Claviures,  and 
JVlongc,  and  also  Dsnton,  who  was  not  his  friend, 
presented  theniseWes  to  take  tlie  oath  of  office,  and  : 
to  Bvvear  once  more  to  defend  liberty  and  c<|uality,  I 
ilie  at  tbeir  posts.  Danton,  who  said  that  he  | 


had  been  led  to  the  ministry  **  through  the  breach 
made  by  the  cannon  of  patriots,**  delivered  a short 
but  sonorous  harangue ; and  Roland  solicited  and 
obtained  a decree  authorising  each  of  the  new' 
ministers  to  make  whatever  changes  and  new  ap- 
]K)intmcnt8  in  his  department  he  might  think 
jiroper.  Arena,  a deputy  from  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica, called  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  some 
of  the  poor  Swiss  prisoners  who  had  escaped  mas- 
sacre, but  who  had  nut  had  a morsel  of  bread  to 
cat  for  thirty  hours.  The  gendarmes,  who  had 
done  such  good  service,  denounced  the  greater 
part  of  their  officers  as  men  gangrened  with  aris- 
tocracy ; the  Assembly  allowed  them  to  choose 
officers  of  their  own  ; and  this  convenient  rule 
was  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  army,  until 
officers  and  men  were  alike  sans-culottic.  Guadet, 
working  hard  at  what  must  inevitably  ruin  him 
and  his  party,  brought  up  a decree  regulating  the 
elections  for  the  National  Convention,  and  the 
time  when  that  new  legislature  was  to  assemble. 
According  to  his  project,  which  was  adopted  and 
voted  unanimously,  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention were  to  repair  to  Paris  by  the  20th  of 
September,  on  which  day,  if  only  two  hundred  of 
them  should  have  assembled,  the  present  legis- 
lature would  dissolve  itself.  At  night  the  royal 
family  were  conveyed  back  to  their  four  narrow 
rooms  or  cells,  to  be  rc-conducled  on  the  morrow 
morning  to  the  loge  du  logogiaphe;  and  this  was 
repeated  on  Sunday,  the  12ih,  when  Anarclmrsis 
Clootz,  the  Orator  of  Mankind,  was  introduced  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  to  make  one  of  his  harangues 
upon  the  blessed  rights  of  man  and  the  execrable 
vices  of  all  kings.  He  was  surrounded  by  a group 
of  madmen  and  vagabonds,  whom  he  represented 
as  brave  and  enlightened  Germans,  who  were  dis- 
gusted with  the  injustice  and  tjTanny  of  the  Em- 
jieror  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
only  anxious  to  fight  in  the  French  ranks  for 
liberty  and  equality.  He  declared  that  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  the  king’s  brother,  that  the 
Prussian  generals  Mollendurff,  Kalkreuth,  and 
Slieffen,  were  all  ardent  admirers  of  the  Frencli 
revolution;  that  the  philosophy  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  had  taken  deep  root  in  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, not  excepting  the  dominions  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  so  ffiat  in  a very  short  time  all 
those  well-peopled  regions  might  be  expected  to 
be  up  in  arms  ” for  the  eternal  principle  of  the 
indivisible  sovereignty  of  mankind,  and  for  the 
rights  of  man.”  A committee  appointed  to  exa- 
mine the  state  of  the  Luxembourg  reported  that 
there  were  many  cellars  and  subterranean  pas- 
sages under  that  palace,  so  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  guard  it.  And  hereupon  the 
Assembly  agreed  that  the  dirty,  dingy  tower  of  the 
Temple  would  be  a much  safer  place  for  the  pre- 
sent residence  of  the  royal  family.  They  further 
determined  that  the  guard  should  be  placed  under 
the  orders  and  surveillance  of  Mayor  Petion  and 
Santerre,  now  commandant-general  of  all  the  na- 
tional guards ; and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
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access  to  the  king  without  a pass  signed  by  the 
mayor  or  by  the  municipality.  They  liberally 
voted  500,000  livrcs  to  defray  the  king’s  expenses 
until  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Convention — 
but  they  never  paid,  or  caused  to  be  paid,  a single 
sous  of  this  money.  Citizens  and  cidzenesses 
were  admitted  Co  heap  horrible  abuse  upon  the 
king  and  queen,  who,  penned  up  in  the  loge  du 
logographc,  could  not  avoid  hearing  all  that  was 
said.  Some  of  these  impatient  patriots  said  it 
was  not  suspension,  but  dtfcheance,  that  they 
wanted — instant  decht^ance,  and  the  trial  of  the 
king  after  it.  Federates  appeared  to  demand  the 
immediate  formation  of  a court-martial  to  avenge 
the  blood  of  their  brothers,  who  had  perished  by 
hundreds  round  the  den  of  the  tyrant;  and  ad- 
dresses were  presented  from  nearly  all  the  sections 
congratulating  the  Assembly  on  all  that  it  had 
done,  and  urging  it  to  go  on  in  the  same  glorious 
course.  At  a late  hour  the  royal  family  were 
conveyed  to  their  four  cells,  to  be  brought  back 
again  on  Monday  morning  to  the  loge  du  logo- 
graphe,  where  slow  torture,  more  exquisite  than 
any  lliat  could  have  been  administered  with  fire 
and  stake,  had  been  inflicted  on  the  king  and 
queen.  In  the  course  of  this  Monday  morning 
Robespierre,  who  had  thrown  off  his  coat  of  dark- 
ness as  soon  as  the  triumph  of  the  insurgents  was 
secure,  and  who  had  appeared  at  the  club  on  the 
night  of  the  10th  to  point  out  to  the  Jacobins  the 
best  uses  that  might  be  made  of  the  events  of 
that  day,  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  As- 
sembly at  the  head  of  a deputation  from  one  of 
the  sections.  He  was  welcomed  with  tremendous 
applauses.  He  hoped  the  Assembly  would  make 
haste  to  honour  the  patriots  who  had  fallen  on  the 
10th,  and  whose  heroism  was  equal  to  anything 
that  Greece  or  Rome  could  show.  These  martyrs 
of  liberty  ought  to  be  immortalized  : it  was  not 
mere  honours,  but  an  apotheosis,  that  the  nation 
owed  them.  “ O people,”  said  he,  ” now  that 
tyranny  is  laid  low  in  the  dust,  take  care  not  to 
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give  her  time  to  get  up  again!  Vigilance  and 
rigour ! We  propose  that  you  should  decree  that 
in  the  Place  Venddme,  where  stood  the  statue 
of  Louis  XIV.,  there  shall  be  erected  a pyramid 
to  the  honour  of  those  who  died  fighting  fur  liberty 
on  the  lOih.  The  Assembly  referred  this  demand 
to  the  committee  of  public  iiislrucfion  or  cduca^ 
tion ; and  the  House  and  the  galleries  again  ap- 
plauded Robespierre,  who,  w’itb  his  companions, 
took  his  seat  on  the  benches,  being  allowed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  honours  of  the  seance.  The 
^reit  of  the  day  was  chiefly  spent  in  reading 
scraps  of  letters  and  papers  which  bad  been 
found  in  the  Tuileries,  and  m hearing  fresh 
denunciations  of  royalty,  and  fresli  calls  for  its 
perpetual  suppression.*  In  the  afternoon  the 
royal  family  were  removed  from  the  Assembly 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  dismal  tower  of  the  Tcm- 

file,  a place  surrounded  on  every  side  by  strong 
ofiy  walls,  and  situated  in  the  fllihiest  part  of 
all  Paris,  which  was  then  a very  filthy  city : 
they  were  put  into  an  open  carriage,  in  order 
that  their  degradation  and  wretchedness  might  be 
seen  by  all  patriots.  Virtue-Petion  rode  in  the 
same  carriage  with  them,  pretending  that  his  pre- 
sence was  necessary  to  prevent  their  being  tom  to 
pieces.  The  national  guards  were  drawn  up  in 
line  ell  the  way  from  the  door  of  the  Salle  de 
Manege  to  the  gate  of  the  Temple ; the  carriage 
was  preceded  by  a horde  of  ferocious-looking 
pikemen,  who  styled  themselves  the  men  of  the 
10th  of  August,  or  the  conquerors  of  the  Tuileries  ; 
and  behind  the  carriage  rolled  several  heavy  can- 
non chained  almost  to  the  lips  with  grape-shot. 
With  a refinement  of  cruelly,  they  made  the  car- 
riage halt  for  some  time  in  the  Place  Venddme,  in 
order  that  Louis  might  contemplate  the  prostrate  and 
broken  statue  of  bis  ancestor.  A few  devoted  friends, 
who  would  have  approached  the  carriage  if  only  to 
weep  for  the  king,  were  brutally  repulsed  and  ill 
treated.  At  laat  the  iron-bound  doors  of  the 
* Ilbt.  Pwlemrat. 
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Temple  clo«cd  upon  the  royal  captives  and  hid  | 
them  from  the  insulting  gaze  of  the  populace. 

“ And  thus,”  says  Dulaure,  who  is  verily  an 
historian  worthy  of  his  subject,  disap]>cared  the 
throne ; thus  the  antique  monarchy  of  the  Franks, 
the  dynasty  of  the  Capets,  established  by  force  in 
barbarous  times,  were  annihilated  by  force  in 
civilized  times ! 

The  Temple — the  building  had  belonged  to  the 
• Knights  Templars,  and  from  its  gates  the  la>t  of 
those  knights  in  France  had  ^ne  forth  to  be  tor- 
tured and  burned  five  centuries  before,  when  the 
national  cruelty  was  as  hideous  as  now — had  seve- 
ral towers  or  donjons.  That  to  which  the  royal 
family  were  consigned  was  a small  tower  that 
stood  with  its  back  against  the  great  tower,  and  it 
was  flanked  by  two  turrets.  The  body  of  this 
building  was  four  stories  high,  but  the  rooms  on 
each  floor  were  small,  filthy,  and  inconvenient. 
The  king’s  sister  and  daughter  had  no  other  bed- 
room than  a small,  dark  ante-chamber,  and  this 
ante-chamber  was  the  only  way  to  one  of  the  tur- 
rets, where  servanL*,  municipals,  and  common 
soldiers  cooke<l  their  dinners  and  did  other  offices. 
The  queen  and  the  dauphin  had  rather  a hotter 
room ; hut  behind  the  king’s  sleeping  room  there 
was  another  kitchen.  In  one  of  the  turrets  there 
was  a library  containing  from  tw*elve  to  fifteen 
hundred  volumes;  and  these  books  became  a 
wonderful  source  of  enjoyment  to  poor  Louis,  who 
had  ever  been  a great  reader.  He  bad  not  been 
many  days  in  this  hard  captivity  when  CUry,  who 
had  implored  and  obtained  permission  to  wait 
U{M)n  him  and  to  be  confined  with  him,  found  him 
amusing  his  children  by  making  them  guess 
riddles  in  a collection  of  the  ‘ Mcrcures  de  France’ 
which  he  had  found  in  that  turret  library.  The 
Princess  de  I.«amballc,  who  had  so  generously  re- 
turned to  France  to  share  in  the  dangers  of  the 
queen,  obtained  permission  to  shut  herself  up  in 
the  Temple  with  her;  hut  after  five  or  six  days 
the  new  commune,  which  usurped  even  more 
power  and  authority  than  the  old  one,  tore  her 
from  her  friend  and  committed  her  to  the  prison 
of  La  Force,  where  she  was  confined  with  felons 
and  criminals  of  the  worst  description.  Madame 
Cam|)an  supplicated  Pillion  for  permission  to  wait 
upon  her  royal  mistress ; hut  the  virtuous  mayor 
not  only  refused,  hut  threatened  to  send  her  to  the 
prison  of  La  Force;  and,  crueller  still,  in  the  kind 
of  consolation  he  oflered  to  her  disappointment, 
he  told  her  that  none  of  the  persons  who  had  ac- 
companied I.K)uiB  XVI.  or  his  family  into  the 
Temple  would  be  allowed  to  remain  there  very 
long.  And,  in  cflect,  a few  days  after  Madame  de 
Tourzel,  her  daughter,  a woman  that  waited  on 
the  dauphin,  and  every  one  else  was  turned  out  of 
that  prison,  except  only  CUry,  w ho  waited  upon 
the  king,  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  the  princess 
royal,  and  Madame  Elizabeth,  as  best  he  could. 
But  these  discomforts  were  trifles  compared  to  the 
vexations,  alarms,  and  mental  tortures  that  wcie 
constantly  inflicted  on  the  captives  by  the  infernal 
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malice  of  their  gaolers,  and  by  the  mob  out  of 
doors,  that  found  delight  in  gathering  under  the 
grated  windows  of  the  tower,  and  there  uttering 
ribald  jests,  blasphemy,  obscenity,  and  sanguinary 
threats,  even  as  they  had  done  under  the  windows 
of  the  Tuileries.  This,  of  course,  became  worse 
and  worse  as  the  Prussian  army  advanced  into 
France,  At  one  time  the  commune  decreed  that 
a deep  ditch  shoul^  be  dug  all  round  the  'Temple 
to  keep  the  poor  prisoners  in  surer  custody;  hut 
on  account  of  the  Ubour  and  expense  this  excava- 
tion was  never  begun. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  the  day  after  the  removal 
of  the  royal  family  to  the  Temple,  R/)bcspierre  ap- 
peared again  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  to  petition 
for  or  demand  the  prompt  punishment  of  all  the 
enemies  of  the  people,  a punishment  that  should 
allow  of  no  distinctions ; and  his  friend  Duquesnoy, 
an  unfrocked  monk,  and  now  a member  of  the  Ast 
sembly,  proposed  the  instant  arrest  of  all  indivi- 
duals known  to  be  enemies  to  the  revolution.  For 
the  present  the  Assembly  got  rid  of  Duquesnoy’s 
arhitrar)’  and  horrible  proposition  by  passing  to 
the  order  of  the  day.  But,  upon  the  ntotion  of 
Chabot,  that  otlier  unfrocked  monk,  they  decreed 
that  there  should  be  immediately  erected  a ’’po- 
pular court”  to  try  the  enemies  of  the  people. 
Merlin  announced  that  the  Prussians  ana  Aus- 
trians were  advancing,  that  probably  before  this 
time  they  had  opened  trenches  before  Tliionville ; 
and  he  moved,  in  consequence,  that  Louis  XVI. 
and  his  family,  and  the  wives  and  children  of  all 
the  emigrants,  should  be  held  as  hostages;  and 
this  proposition  was  unanimously  adopt^,  and  a 
decree  was  instantly  issued.  On  the  16th  they 
voted  that  the  camp  already  organising  under  the 
walls  of  Paris  should  consist  of  40,000  men  at 
the  least.  On  the  following  day  the  impatient 
commune  sent  a deputation  to  announce  to  the 
august  Areopagus  that,  if  the  new  revolutionary 
tribunal  were  not  put  in  activity  at  once,  the 
tocsin  would  sound  again  at  midnight,  and  the 
people,  whose  patience  was  worn  out,  would  fake 
the  trial  and  execution  of  their  enemies  into  their 
own  hands.  ” I demand,”  said  the  municipal 
who  was  the  orator  of  the  party,  ” that  you  in- 
stantly decree  that  one  patriot  citizen  be  named 
from  every  section  to  form  tliis  new  revolutionary 
tribunal.  I demand  that  this  tribunal  he  esta- 
blished in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  I demand 
that  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  who  are 
so  greedy  for  the  blood  of  the  people,  have  (heir 
appetites  glutted  with  the  blood  of  their  infamous 
satellites  1”  Even  some  of  the  most  violent  Jaco- 
bins were  revolted  at  these  atrocities,  and  angrily 
expostulated  with  this  new  municipal;  but  anon 
another  deputation  appeared  at  the  bar  to  urge 
the  same  demands  in  language  equally  atrocious. 
The  orator  of  this  party  said,  ’’Legislators,  we 
arc  come  to  enlighten  you,  for  you  arc  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  all  that  is  parsing  in  Paris.  If  within 
two  or  three  hours  the  trials  of  the  traitors  arc  not 
begun,  grand  calamities  will  promenade  through 
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this  capital.  We  invite  you  not  to  go  loitering  in 
the  traces  of  the  old  jurisprudence,  for  a revolution 
requires  n jurisprudence  of  its  own.  Your  re- 
serves and  delays  have  put  the  people  under  the 
necessity  of  rising ; and  ytiu  know,  legislators, 
that  it  is  only  the  energy  of  the  people  that  has 
saved  them.  Rise  up,  representatives,  and  be 
great  and  bold  like  the  people,  in  order  to  merit 
their  confidence.’*  Thus  goaded  on,  threatened 
and  terrified,  the  .Assembly  organised  the  tribunal, 
which  was  generally  called  “ The  Tribunal  of  the 
17th  of  August,”  and  which  was  the  precursor  of 
the  still  more  terrible  “Tribunal  Rtvolutionnaire.” 
The  appointment  of  both  judges  and  juries  w*ai 
left  to  the  commune  and  the  sections,  and  there 
was  to  l>c  no  ap})cal  whatever  against  the  decisions 
and  sentences  of  the  court.  The  judges,  the  public 
accusers,  and  the  directors  of  juries  were  all  to 
wwear  before  the  commune  to  maintain  liberty  and 
eijuality,  or  die.  The  court  was  to  he  divided  into 
two  sections,  so  that  between  the  two  it  might  be 
in  constant  activity.  By  the  next  day,  the  18th 
of  August,  this  very  popular  tribunal  was  com- 
plcterl,  and  R*)bcspierre  was  appointed  to  be  pre- 
sident of  it ; but,  although  the  Incorruptible  had 
rccommenderi  the  institution  of  the  court,  he  re- 
fused the  supreme  post  in  it  that  was  offered  to 
him.  He  was  looking  forward  to  a seat  in  the 
National  Convention ; but  he  had  probably  other 
reasons  for  declining  the  present  appointment:  he 
must  have  wished  certain  dangers  and  obstructions 
to  be  removed  before  he  completely  committed 
himself,  and  he  was  averse  to  commuting  himself 
At  all  in  company  with  or  under  the  Girondists.* 
He  preferred  8|x:nding  the  short  interval  between 
the  revolution  of  the  lOih  of  August  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention  in  establishing  an 
ascendancy  over  the  Parisian  electors,  in  acting 
as  orator  to  the  impatient  deputations  that  besieged 
and  bewildered  the  Assembly,  and  in  contributing 
with  Danton  to  make  the  commune  of  Paris 
the  real  governing  power  of  France.  The  Giron- 
dists had  scarcely  seen  the  king  thrown  at  their 
feet  ere  they  were  scared  by  this  rising  Colossus, 
by  this  re-modelled  and  reinvigoraled  municipal- 
ity, which  took  to  itself  whatsoever  attributes  and 
functions  it  chose-  As  the  commune  retained 
the  absolute  command  and  control  of  the  national 
guards,  it  had  always  an  armed  force  ready  to 

• R<>ltr*pl<»rre  irnt  Ihr  following  IctfoT  to  the  * Moiiifenr*  of  the 
SSth  of  August Ortain  penona  haring  rwleavtuiml  to  Uirov 
tu*l>icion4  ou  my  lefuMl  nf  ihe  iiWo  of  prmirionJ  of  the  trilmiial 
apfKitntnl  to  try  the  rnoapir  >toni,  I owe  to  the  public  an  account  of 
my  raoiirea.  I eomhaled,  aince  the  beginniDg  of  the  retolulioa, 
the  Kreater  part  of  lhe*r  rrimioala  (Tiilly  of  hi^h  treaaoo  agaio/U  the 
oathm.  I have  m>«elf  droouoceU  the  grraieat  number  of  them.  1 
predteted  all  tlicir  attempt*  and  tftituea  whra  oUwr  people  brllevcd 
in  Iheir  rtvUm.  I could  not  the  Judge  of  Iboee  of  whom  I had 
hero  the  adveraary;  and  t have  been  obliged  to  remember  Uiat,  If 
they  aere  the  eiicmica  of  the  counTy.  they  were  alto  my  prreuBal 
and  declared  enetntet.  ThU  maxim,  good  in  all  r.rcnmrtancee.  ia 
rartiirnlarly  applicable  to  the  prevent  care.  Pie  juaticc  of  the  people 
ou;*hl  to  l<ear  a cKarHClet  wonhy  of  them  ; it  wight  to  lie  a< 
av  (I  i*  promi-t  and  terrible.  Bevldiw.  the  excrcUe  of  theae  new 
fnnrlk>n*  wai  inromuatible  witli  my  fuiM-tionv  aa  a member  of  the 
e>iinmilDe  to  which  I have  tavn  eliwtid.  I war  obligerl  to  chonee 
ludrceQ  the  two : I h:tve  remained  at  the  poat  witere  I waa,  cna< 
vim-cd  that,  (ur  llte  preennl.  it  waa  there  that  I could  beat  eeive  my 
eounlry.” 


execute  its  will.  At  the  end  of  a short  debate  in 
the  Asbcmlilyupon  the  great  question  of  divorce — 
a debate  which  ended  m jiAssing  a resolution  that 
the  marriage  contract  was  and  ought  to  be  dinso- 
lulilc  u{Km  the  easiest  terms — Gensoniid  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  at  the  manifest  usurpations  and 
during  abuses  of  power  of  the  new  commune,  lie 
complained  more  particularly  of  the  commune 
having  surrounded  the  war-o(fice  with  an  armed 
force,  which  completely  blockaded  the  building,, 
permitting  no  one  to  come  out  from  it;  and  idl 
this  because  the  printer  of  the  * Patriole  F^an9ai^,’ 
Brissot’s  own  newspaper,  was  said  to  be  in  the 
house.  Gensonntf  was  followed  by  Grangeneuve 
and  Guadet.  Grangeneuve  said,  “ Ciraimsiances 
occasioned  the  establishment  in  Paris  of  this  pro- 
visory municipality,  but  these  circumstances  are 
now  changed.  Perhaps  we  owe  them  a debt  of 
gratitude  for  having  brought  about  this  new  order 
of  things,  but  now  these  municipals  ought  to  with- 
draw from  the  scene ; and  1 demand  tliat  the  As- 
sembly decree  that  the  old  municipality  be  rein- 
stated in  all  its  functions.”  A decree  was  carried 
to  this  effect ; and  it  was  furtlier  decreed  that  the 
national  guards  and  the  whole  public  force  of 
Paris  should  be,  as  before,  under  the  sole  control 
of  Mayor  Pi^tion.  But  these  votes  signified  next 
to  nothing ; the  commune  remained  much  as  it  waa, 
and  Ptfttoii,  by  attempting  to  re-possess  himself 
of  his  former  power,  speedilv  lost  all  his  popularity. 
Within  a week  or  a fortnight  the  virtuous  mayor, 
the  idol  of  the  mob,  was  held  up  or  set  down  as  one 
of  the  greatest  rogues  in  France.  It  was  under  the 
guidance  of  this  new  commune  that  an  armed  mob 
broke  open  the  Garde-Meublc,  and  carried  o6f  all 
the  rich  furniture  and  other  valuable  property, 
consisting  of  the  objects  of  taste  and  curiosity 
therein  deposited.  Several  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  commune  and  chiefs  of  the  Jacobin  Club 
shared  largely  in  this  plunder.  Danton  is  said  to 
have  gotten  some  hundred  thousand  livres ; but  no 
one  has  hinted  that  Robespierre  ever  took  so  much 
as  a sous.  It  was  Robespierre  who  demanded  that 
the  departmental  directory  should  have  no  control 
whatever  over  the  police  of  the  capital,  and  that 
the  new  commune  should  correspond  directly  with 
the  legislative  body,  by  which  it  was  understood 
that  the  commune  was  to  dictate  to  the  Assembly. 
And  never  did  one  body  dictate  aud  domineer 
more  arbitrarily  over  another — never  did  inferior 
so  insult  superior.  From  the  Hdtel-de-Ville  there 
issued,  as  from  a huge  thunder-cloud,  forked  light- 
ning that  struck  in  all  directions;  statues,  gates, 
triumphal  arches,  snd  even  edifices,  were  destroyed 
with  a rapidity  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  ruia 
of  everything  that  was  beautiful  or  ornamental  in 
Paris.  From  the  same  black  centre  proceeded 
personal  proscriptions  and  arrests.  Accompanied 
by  locksmiths  skilled  in  the  art  of  opening  locks 
w ith  false  keys,  and  by  blacksmiths  and  carpenters 
who  beat  down  or  cut  away  doors  that  could  not 
bo  opened  by  picklocks,  the  new  municipals  made 
domiciliary  visits  to  get  at  the  papers  and  other 
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efliecta  of  such  as  they  suspected,  hated,  or  feared. 
An  order  of  arrest  was  launched  against  Girey- 
Duprti,  the  printer  and  co-luborateur  of  Brissot^s 
journal,  which  had  accused  the  new  commune  of 
making  anarchy  and  terror  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  Girondists,  who  were  now  completely  terrified 
At  the  devil  they  had  helped  to  raise,  brought  this 
matter  before  the  Assembly,  and  Vergniaud  ha- 
rangued upon  the  deep  iniquity  of  permitting  such 
horrible  attempts  against  personal  liberty  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  universal  liberty, 
concluding  with  a motion  that  the  Assembly  should 
declare  the  order  to  arrest  Girey-Duprd  a vile 
attempt  against  individual  liberty  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  that  as  such  it  was  null  and  void ; 
and  that  the  Assembly  should  enjoin  the  munici- 
pality to  confine  itself  for  the  future  within  its 
proper  functions  and  limits.  Reboul,  in  supporting 
Vergniaud,  said  he  was  astonished  to  hear  some 
members  of  the  Assembly  defending  the  conduct 
of  the  municipality  in  issuing  an  order  to  arrest 
Girey-Uuprd  for  a few  harmless  reflections,  when 
all  Paris  was  placarded  with  printed  papers  which 
called  down  fire  and  sword  upon  the  National  As- 
sembly itself,  and  which  were  signed  Marat.  The 
Girondists  were  strong  enough  in  the  House  to 
carry  Vergniaud’s  resolutions ; but  Larivibre  now 
mournfully  confessed  in  the  Assembly  that  its  reso- 
lutions were  a waste  of  words  and  of  paper — that 
the  Assembly  had  not  the  power  to  carry  its  de- 
crees into  execution.  “ 1 ask,”  said  he,  “ of  the 
deputies  of  the  eighty-three  departments,  whether 
they  can  still  consider  themselves  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  empire?  whether  they  will  have 
energy  enough  to  demaml  from  the  people  of  Paris 
respect,  obedience,  submission  to  the  laws  ? I ask 
those  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  thrown 
down  all  tyrannies,  whether  they  will  suffer  a new 
despotism  to  arise  among  us?  whether  they  will 
be  so  pusillanimous  as  to  permit  some  citizen  or 
citizens  to  set  the  law  and  the  general  will  at  de- 
fiance? We  have  called  to  the  bar  the  president  of 
this  new  commune,  that  he  might  explain  the 
motives  of  his  conduct;  but  this  citizen  has  not 
deigned  to  appear — he  even  refuses  to  obey  the 

law ! I demand,  therefore,  for  our  honour, 

for  the  honour  of  the  empire,  and  even  for  the  justi- 
fication of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  that  this  president 
of  the  commune,  who  has  only  been  called  to  the 
bar,  be  forcibly  brought  to  the  bar  before  we  ad- 
journ.’’ This  motion  was  carried.  Then  Pdtion, 
sadly  embarrassed,  came  into  the  Assembly  to  say 
that  the  council-general  of  the  commune  had  sent 
a deputation  to  explain  the  motives  of  its  conduct. 
This  deputation  was  forthwith  admitted,  and  Tal- 
licn,  who  had  become  secretary-general  to  the 
new  commune,  and  who  was  spokesman  for  the 
deputation,  delivered  a lung  harangue,  which  rather 
taunted  and  accused  the  Assembly  than  excused 
the  municipality.  In  other  words,  Tallien  told 
that  august  Areopagus  that  its  reign  was  over — 
a simple  fact  which  ought  to  have  required  no 
repetition  or  comment  after  the  insurrection  of  the 
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1 0th,  and  the  vote  for  calling  the  Convention. 
Tallien  told  these  representatives  that  the  right  of 
the  new  commune  was  at  least  as  indisputable  as 


its  power ; and  that  it  cuuld  acknowledge  no  au> 
thority  whatever  save  that  of  the  people.  Culled 
upon  by  the  jicoplc,*’  said  he,  “ on  the  night  of 
the  9th  to  save  the  country,  we  have  done  whut  we 
ought  to  do.  The  people  never  limited  our  powers 
— they  only  said,  * Go  and  act  in  our  name,  and 
we  will  approve  whatever  you  may  do.*  But  what 
signify  the^e  present  complaints  of  the  Assembly? 
We  ask  you,  gentlemen,  wliethcr  the  legislative 
body  has  not  always  been  surrounded  by  the  re- 
spect of  the  citizens  of  Paris  ? This  4iall  has 
never  been  contaminated  except  by  the  presence  of 
the  worthy  descendant  of  l-^ouis  XI.  and  of  the 
woman  thut  rivals  iif  crime  Catherine  de*  Medici. 
If  these  tyrants  still  live,  is  it  not  to  the  respect  of 
the  people  for  this  Assembly  that  they  owe  (heir 

lives? But,  gcniiemcn,  you  yuursclves  have 

applauded  whate\'er  we  did  on  the  lOtb  of  Au- 
gust! [And  Tallien  might  have  added,  you  your 
Stives  knew  beforehand  all  that  we  were  going  to 
do— you  Girondists,  who  now  complain  of  our 
speed,  because  you  fancy  you  are  not  to  win  by  the 
race,  helped  to  set  us  going.]  You  were  the  first 
to  wish  to  overthrow  the  autnnrities  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  to  communicate  with  us  directly.  You 
approved  of  whatever  we  did.  and  the  people  have 
sanctioned  whatever  wc  may  have  done  since.  We 
were  cliarged  to  save  the  country,  and  we  swore  lo 
save  it:  we  have  dismissed  unworthy  justices  of 
the  peace ; we  have  broken  up  a Feuiilant  munici- 
pality. We  have  issued  no  orders  against  tlie 
liberty  of  good  dUzen*^  but  we  glory  in  having 
sequestrated  the  property  of  emigrants,  and  in 
having  arrested  conspirators  against  liberty  ! We 
have  driven  out  monks  and  nuns  in  order  to  sell 
the  houses  they  occupied.  We  have  put  down 
incendiary  journals  which  corrupted  public  opi- 
nion (meaning  all  newspapers  that  were  not  tho- 
roughly republican  and  sans-culuttic).  We  Imvc 
made  domiciliary  visits  ; but  who  first  ordered 
them?  you.  The  arms  seized  in  the  houses  of 
the  suspect  (chez  les  gens  susj^ecis)^  wc  have  put 
into  the  bauds  of  the  defenders  of  the  country. 
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JVe  have  arrvHed  Ote  turhulent  yriext^ ; ihf'ff  are  the  business  ii  had  on  hand,  requested  the  trio  to 
ail  locked  up  in  a cerUiin  hmsCy  and  vilhin  a po  back  and  tell  their  fellow-cilizens  that  the 

very  few  day  % the  soil  of  lilt*Tty  will  Ite  purtjed  of  Assembly  would  equally  maintain  the  liberty  of 

their  pretence We  have  been  accused  the  people  and  the  res|K*ct  due  to  the  constituted 

of  disorganising  the  civic  administratiun,  and  of  authorities.  Lacroix  added  that  the  Assembly  was 
neglecting  the  important  article  of  provisions  for  on  the  point  of  occupying  itself  with  decrees  for 
the  capital ; but  whose  fault  is  that?  Not  ours,  the  sale  of  all  the  pro|)crty  of  the  emigrants;  that, 
The  administrators  appointed  by  the  late  munici*  if  the  multitude  at  the  door  defiled,  a precious  space 
palily  vanished  on  the  day  of  danger,  and  have  of  time  would  be  lost,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
not  re-appeared  since  in  the  Hdtel-de-Yillc.  But  should  propose  that  those  citizens  should  select 
the  people  do  not  complain  of  us: — only  yesterday,  twenty  of  their  number,  who  should  have  the 
in  the  galleries  of  our  own  house,  they  solemnly  honours  of  the  seance.  The  spokesman  of  the 
swore  that  they  would  continue  to  repose  confi'  trio  grumbled,  and  said  that  the  people  were  free, 
dcnce  in  us.  If  you  strike  us,  strike  also  the  but  that  the  Assembly  was  trying  to  deprive  them 

])eople  who  made  the  revolution  of  the  14ih  of  of  their  lil^crty.  Ijacroix  asked  whether  the  As* 

July»  1789,  who  have  consolidated  it  by  the  10th  sembly  itself  was  free?  At  a late  hour  of  ibc 

of  August,  and  who  will  maintain  it  with  the  evening  the  president  of  the  commune,  a sans* 

sw’urd.  The  people  arc  now  engaged  in  the  elec-  culuttc  of  the  most  vulgar  kind,  condescended  to 

lions  for  the  Convention  ; the  people  are  now  appear  at  the  bar,  but  only  to  insult  the  august 

exercising  their  sovereignty ; only  consult  them,  Areopagus,  and  to  tell  it  that  the  Hdlel*de*Vdle 
and  let  them  decide  whether  our  conduct  deserves  was  stronger  than  the  SaIle*de*Manegc. 
blame  or  praise.  You  have  heard  us,  and  we  are  The  activity  of  the  new  commune  went  on  in* 
here  to  hear  you.  As  men  of  the  10th  of  August,  creasing,  and  tliere  was  an  energy  and  a decision 

we  only  wish  to  have  justice,  and  to  obey  the  will  in  all  it  did — an  energy  which  was  not  ill  adapted 

of  the  people !”  Then  Manuel,  procureur  of  the  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  to  the  pru|>er 
commune,  hegged  to  observe  that  the  National  way  of  meeting  the  dangers  of  invasion — an  energy 
Assembly  had  issued  two  contradictory  decrees,  which  would  have  been  admirable  but  for  the  fero* 
one  dissolving  the  new  commune,  and  the  other  city  which  accompanied  it.  Under  the  mighty 
declaring  that  it  had  merited  well  of  the  country,  wing  of  the  commune  the  new  tribunal  began  to 

'I'he  president  of  the  .‘\ssembly  begged  to  say  that  try  and  condemn  with  a rapidity  which  would  be 

different  Constituted  authorities,  though  all  derived  astonishing  hut  for  the  still  more  astounding 
from  the  same  source,  or  from  the  sovereign  people,  rapidity  of  the  Tribunal  R«fvolutionuaire  which  so 
had  different  duties,  functions,  and  limits;  that  soon  followed.  This  commune  and  the  Jacobin 
the  formation  of  the  provisofy  commune  was  cer*  Club,  uhich  were  but  as  one,  regulated  the  elec* 
tainly  contrary  to  existing  laws : that  it  was  the  tiuns  for  the  Convention,  the  club  tracing  out  the 
effect  of  an  extraordinary  and  necessary  critis ; plan  in  the  first  instance.  Ruliespierre,  who  had 
but  that  as  soon  as  these  perilous  circumstances  been  the  first  to  propose  the  Convention,  recom* 
should  cease,  the  provisory  authority  ought  to  cease  mended  that  the  commune  should  semi  com* 

with  them.  The  president  also  said  he  hoped  that  missaries  into  all  the  departments,  to  prevent  the 

the  city  of  Baris  would  not  dishonour  la  belit  possibility  of  the  people  being  duped  and  misled 
riwolttHon  by  setting  an  example  of  scandal  and  of  by  unpatriotic,  unrepublican  men ; and  the  com* 
rebellion  to  the  law.  But,  no,*’  exclaimed  he,  munc,  acting  on  this  suggestion,  sent  forth  its 

**  Paris  will  not  set  this  evil  example ! We  have  agents  and  its  committees,  who  exercised  in  all 

issued  our  decree.  The  National  Assembly  has  parts  of  France  a must  des{X)tic  power.  He  also 
dune  its  duty,  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  commune,  recommended  fliat  in  future  all  popular  petitions 
will  do  yours.  The  Assembly  invites  you  to  the  should  be  addressed,  not  to  the  expiring  and  incom* 
honours  of  the  seance.’*  Three  citizens  were  next  petent  National  Assembly,  but  to  the  new-born  and 
admitteil  to  the  bar:  they  came  to  speak  more  vigorous  commune  of  Paris ; and  this  advice  was 
unceremoniously  than  Tallien  and  Manuel,  and  to  taken  immediately.  The  club  named  a committee 
tell  the  House  that  the  galleries  were  the  l>etter 
part  of  it — a thing  well  known  before,  but  never 
so  plainly  expres^  in  words.  “ People  of  the 
galleries,  National  Assembly,  and  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,” said  the  plain-speaking  orator  of  this  trio, 

” we  come  in  the  name  of  the  people  who  arc 
waiting  outside  the  door  to  demand  to  defile  in 
the  Hall,  in  order  to  see  the  representatives  of  the 
commune  who  are  here.  We  will  die,  if  need  be, 
with  them  !’*  Several  memljers,  feeling  their  own 
danger,  cried  out  in  a breath  that  really  the  gentle- 
men of  the  commune  were  in  no  danger ; and  the 
president,  after  some  commonplace  gabble  about 
the  dignity  of  the  Assembly  and  the  importance  of 


of  forty-eight  to  examine  thec-ouduct  and  character 
of  its  members,  in  order  that  it  might  be  further 
purified  by  the  expulsion  of  all  such  as  were  not 
honest  re{Hiblicans.  It  laid  down  as  a plain  and  i 

simple  rule  that  no  man  was  to  be  elected  to  the 
Convention  that  had  ever  belonged  to  auti-revoiu- 
tionary  clubs,  or  that  had  ever  been  suspected  either 
of  absolute  or  constitutional  royalism,  or  that  had 
ever  signed  any  petition  in  favour  of  the  king  or  uf 
any  of  the  royal  party.  A member  of  the  club 
proposed  that  every  member  elected  to  the  Con- 
vention should  he  a mere  delegate,  that  he  should 
have  his  instructions  given  to  him  in  riling  by 
his  constituents,  that  it  should  be  unlawful  for  hiii* 


uo 
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to  depart  in  any  degree  from  these  instructions  ; 
Biid  that  the  principle  should  be  adopted  that  no 
laws  or  decrees  of  the  future  Convention  should 
have  any  force  unless  they  were  sanctioned  and 
confirmed  by  the  majority  of  the  people  in  their 
prtniary  a^^scmblies.  The  club  printed  this  dis- 
rotirse,  ami  furthermore  drew  up  an  address  to  all 
the  aniliAted  societies  on  the  subject  of  the  elec- 
tions. Instead  of  a patron  saint  the  club  chose  a 
patron  patriot.  Le  Nain,  a sculptor  of  the  day 
(we  have  noted  the  excessive  republicanism  of  the 
French  artists),  sent  in  a bust  of  the  elder  Brutus, 
which  was  received  with  universal  applause. 
Manuel,  the  orator  of  the  inauguration,  said,  **  It 
was  in  this  club  that  the  ruin  of  kings,  the  fall  of 
Lumli  lhe  Lasty  was  prepared.  Here  ought  to  re- 
]>08C  the  image  of  him  w ho  first  undertook  to  purge 
the  earth  of  kings.  Gentlemen,  here  is  Brutus, 
who  w ill  every  instant  remind  you  that,  in  order  to 
be  a good  citizen,  one  must  be  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything,  and  even  one*s  own  children, 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  l^t  us,  above  all. 
tilings,  remember,  at  a moment  when  we  are 
engaged  iti  the  elections,  that,  if  in  the  National 
Convention  there  shall  be  found  a single  head  like 
his,  France  will  be  saved,  because  France  will 
have  no  more  kings.  We  ought  all  to  swear — and 
I myself  take  the  oath  the  first — that  all  our  efforts 
shall  be  directed  to  the  destruction  of  royally ! ** 
All  the  Jacobins  raised  their  right  hands  and 
swore.  An  un-nsmed  member  of  the  club  then 
said  that  all  the  affiliated  societies  ought  to  be 
written  to,  and  invited  to  place  in  their  halls  a 
bust  of  Brutus.  It  appears  that  Lc  Nain,  with  all 
his  republicanism  and  patriotism,  had  an  eye  to 
business;  for  this  orator  added  that  the  artist  had 
a subscription  for  making  Brutus  busts  at  a very 
moderate  price ; and  he  (the  orator)  demanded  that 
the  club  should  recommend  this  subscription  to 
all  the  affiliated  clubs,  &c.  Manuel  said  that  the 
best  way  of  recommending  the  subscription  would 
be  to  write  at  the  bottom  of  the  artist’s  prospectus, 
**  The  Mother  Society  has  taken  Brutus  fur  its 
patron.”  Manuel's  proposition  was  adopted,  and, 
in  order  that  honour  might  walk  hand-in-hand  with 
profit,  I^e  Nain,  the  sculptor,  was  elected  a member 
of  the  club  by  acclamation.  The  bust  of  Brutus 
tnade  the  club  very  impatient  for  the  blood  of  a 
king.  Terrasson  exclaimed,**  We  must  now  unite 
dematiding  justice  on  the  traitor!  We  must 
join  »U  our  efforts  to  obtain  the  judgment  of 
^^is  th»  LmM!'*  Voices  from  the  gnllerics 
J^>ared  “ Qry  * Yes ! ’ L<;t  every  man  present  say 
Ycsl’  He  who  says  not  ‘Yes’  is  no  natriot!” 
And  then  a thousand  voices  shouted,  ‘‘Yes  ! yes  ! 
yes  !**  The  federates  who  had  remained  in  Paris 
came  to  the  club  to  swear  that  they  would  not 
^arch  to  the  frontiers  to  meet  the  Prussians  and 
Austriana  until  the  king  and  queen  were  brought 
judgment,  and  a terrible  vengeance  executed 
np<m  all  the  enemies  of  liberty  in  the  capital, 
t-verything  announced  that  some  frightful  mas- 
•acre  was  at  hand,  and  there  is  nothing  whatever 


to  show  that  the  Girondists  or  any  section  of  (hem, 
or  of  the  Jacobin  party,  made  the  slightest  effort 
to  prevent  the  atrocities  which  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible for  any  of  them  not  to  foresee.  Indeed, 
several  of  the  Girondists  contributed  to  these  atro- 
cities by  adding  to  the  panic  terrors  and  the 
suspicions  which  were,  as  we  believe,  the  principal 
cause  of  the  massacres  of  September.  Thus  the 
immaculate  Roland,  as  minister  of  the  interior, 
reported  to  the  Assembly  on  the  very  eve  of  thuse 
massacres  that  a terrible  conspiracy  against  liberty 
had  been  discovered  in  the  provinces—a  conspi- 
racy which  probably  only  existed  in  his  imagina- 
tion or  ill  the  imagination  of  the  provincial  Jaco- 
bins, who  had  written  to  him  or  to  his  wife,  or  to 
8<ime  of  the  flaming  republicans  by  whom  his  w ife 
was  constantly  surrounded. 

The  commune,  almost  immediately  afier  the 
attack  on  the  Tuileriea  of  the  10th  of  August, 
closed  all  the  gates  and  barriers  of  the  capital,  in 
order  to  prevent  deputies  of  the  Assembly  and 
others  from  dying  to  some  provincial  town  where 
they  might  make  a new  legislature,  or  at  least  form 
a ])arty.  The  guards  were  vigilant ; but  the  bar- 
riers were  still  more  thoroughly  closed  sixteen  or 
seventeen  days  after,  when  the  massacres  were  de- 
termined upon.  In  ordering  and  managing  the 
levies  of  troops  the  commune  issued  a decree  or 
decrees  importing  that  all  the  copper  and  bronze 
belonging  to  the  churches,  all  the  bronze  statues  of 
saints,  and  even  all  the  crucifixes  that  were  made 
of  metal,  should  be  seized,  melted  down,  and  con- 
verted into  cannon ; that  all  the  iron  railings  of 
churches  and  palaces  should  be  converted  into 
pikes;  that  all  (he  silver  chalices  and  vessels,  and 
silver  candlesticks  and  church  bells,  should  be 
seized,  and  melted  and  coined  into  money,  with  the 
exception  only  of  two  church  bells  for  every 
parish.  Even  in  the  capital  there  was  some  oppo- 
sition made  to  these  decrees,  but  Manuel  put  forth 
a proclamation  explanatory  of  **  the  social  neces- 
sity ” of  the  meaatirts,  and  a strong  armed  force 
constantly  attended  those  who  were  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  decrees.  In  the  ancient  me- 
tropolitan church  of  Notre  Dame  there  was,  how- 
ever, a battle  before  the  commissaries  of  the  muni- 
ipality  could  despoil  the  altars  and  pull  down  the 
ells.  The  commune  assembled  and  delil>erated 
as  a legislative  body,  having  its  gullcries  open  to 
the  people  like  those  of  the  National  Assembly. 
The  president  of  the  commune  frequently  referred 
questions  to  the  decision  of  the  mob  in  these 
galleries.  Marat,  who  has  been  called  “ the  mind 
and  conscience  of  the  majority  of  this  assembly,” 
had  a private  gallery  or  lodge  reserved  for  his  own 
use,  and  he  was  charged  with  the  imjHjrtant  duty 
of  reporting  in  a journal  all  tliat  passed  and  all 
that  was  spoken  in  the  Hotel  de  Villc.  But  the 
genius  of  llie  friend  of  the  people  could  not 
descend  to  such  dry  mechanical  work : he  never 
re|>ortcd  a line,  hut  suggested  most  of  the  things 
that  were  done,  and  paved  his  way  to  a supreme 
authority  in  that  place.  As  soon  as  the  massacres 
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were  begun  he  wm  elected  a member  of  the  com- 
nume*ii  cumniittce  of  surveillance.  As  early  as 
the  I8th  of  August  the  commune  ordered  that  all 
the  Women  and  children  of  emigrants  should  he 
shut  up  in  prisons  or  in  strong  houses  as  hostages, 
and  the  {>rinci])le  was  established  that  the  lives  of 
these  captives  should  be  answerable  fur  the  lives  of 
the  patriots  in  the  6cld  against  the  coalition  of 
kings.  They  decided  that  all  public  acts  from 
this  time  should  be  dated  the  first  year  of  Equality, 
Ac. ; that  all  officers,  including  commander»-in* 
chief  of  armies,  should  wear  worsted  epaulettes 
like  the  common  men ; that  in  all  diplomatic  nr 
ministerial  correspondence  tlie  word  monsieur 
should  give  place  to  the  more  coriect  and  more 
Imnournble  epithet  of  citizen;  that  in  trials  before 
the  Extraordinary  Criminal  Tribunal  no  advocate 
should  be  alluweil  to  plead  for  prisoners  accused 
of  high  treason  against  the  nation,  unless  he  pro- 
duced a certificate  of  his  own  patriotism  and 
civism  signed  by  his  section;  and  that  all  con- 
ferences or  consultations  between  such  prisoners 
and  their  counsel  sliould  be  public,  or  take  place 
before  the  officers  of  the  municipality.  The  elec- 
tions of  all  the  Paris  members  for  the  Convention 
were  indisputably  settled  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
and  in  the  great  club-hail  in  the  Rue  St.  Honors. 
That  silly  herd  the  Gironde  fancied  that  they 
could  carry  these  elections  in  their  own  w*ay, 
although  they  knew  tliat  they  had  no  influence  in 
cither  of  these  places,  while  Robespierre  and  Dan- 
ton,  Marat  and  Manuel  were  omni|wtent  both  in 
the  Jacobin  club  and  in  the  commune.  Madame 
Roland,  who  at  one  time  had  written  flattering 
letters  to  Robespierre,  who  had  expressed  the 
greatest  symjiathy  for  him,  and  who  condemned 
him  only  when  she  saw  that  he  was  aiming  at  the 
destruction  of  her  party,  tulks  vaguely  of  plots  and 
manoeuvres  to  seduce  the  good  people  of  Paris 
into  voting  for  the  Terrorists ; but  neither  ma- 
noeuvres nor  plots  were  necessary ; the  election  of 
the  TeirorisU,  the  choice  of  men  w ho  would  go  till 
lengths,  being  secured,  first,  by  the  ascendancy  the 
clubs  had  been  allowed  to  acquire,  and  next,  by 
the  sanguinary  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August, 
which  the  Girondists  themselves  had  indisputably 
promoted. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  September 
massacres — the  nio^t  atrocious  crime  that  stains 
the  annals  of  mniikiud  were  per|>rtrated  for  the 
chief,  if  not  fur  t)ie  sole,  purpose  of  securing  the 
elections  of  Rid)e»pierre  and  his  partisans  for  llie 
city  of  Paris,  even  as,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
lution, tlie  Revt-ilhm  emeute  was  gut  up  to  secure 
the  election  of  the  friend*  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
to  the  States-General.*  This  may  indeed  have  been 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  massacres,  but  we  think  it 
was  far  from  being  the  only  cause,  or  even  the 
chief  cause,  as  the  elections  of  the  Terrorists  were 
quite  sure  without  these  wholesale  murders.  The 
commune,  and  the  Assembly  too,  had  completely 
done  away  with  the  elective  qualification  of  pro- 

* Quarterly  Ilvvlew.  article  on  Memoin  of  Rob«tiUrrr«. 


perly ; every  man  that  lived  by  his  labour  now  had 
a vote  in  the  sections  and  in  the  primary  us^eni- 
blies,  so  that  the  saiis-culuttes  must  inevitably  I>c 
an  immense  majority  in  Paris  as  everywhere  else, 
and  sans-culuttes  could  only  be  expected  to  vote 
for  sans-culottes — fur  Robespierre,  who  had  so 
long  been  their  idol,  and  for  the  friends  he  recom- 
mended, and  who  recommended  themselves  by 
their  ultra-democratic  and  levelling  principles,  and 
by  their  incessant  flattery  of  the  vices  and  passiuns 
of  the  sovereign  mob.  Some  memoirs  and  pajicrs 
of  the  lime  affirm  that  the  commune  resolved  to 
proceed  to  the  bloodiest  extremities  to  preserve 
that  power  a part  of  the  Assembly  were  now 
attacking : hut  the  chiif  cause  of  the  Sep’einbcr 
massacres  we  take  to  be  that  madness  of  fear 
which  had  already  given  rise  to  so  many  atro- 
cities; and  it  was*"  because  they  felt  u panic 
terror  themselves,  and  confessed  in  their  own 
bosoms  to  the  mighty  agency  of  fear,  that  Danton 
and  the  rest  recommended  terror  as  the  best  means 
of  acting  upon  others.  Nor  was  there  any  want 
of  things  and  circumstances  proper  to  alarm  and 
exasperate  so  excitable  a people.  Lafayette  had 
essentially  contributed  to  get  up  this  madness  of 
suspicion  and  fear.  When  the  three  commissaries 
sent  by  ihe  National  Assembly  to  call  him  tu  ac- 
count, or  tu  seduce  his  army  from  their  obedience 
to  him,  readied  his  head-quaarters  at  Sedan,  he 
caused  them  to  be  arrested  and  thrown  into  tlie 
tower  of  that  town,  alleging  that  the  National  As- 
•emlilv  had  been  violated  and  reduced  to  less  than 
a third  of  its  members;  that  the  memliers  who  had 
come  to  him  on  such  a mission  could  only  be  the 
chiefs  or  the  instruments  of  the  faction  who  had 
equally  usurped  the  authority  of  the  Asiemlily  and 
that  of  the  King;  that  the  commune  freely  elected 
by  the  people  had  been  violently  replaced  by  the 
commune  of  the  10th  of  August;  and,  finally,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  Paris  but  anarchy  and  law- 
less violence.  The  mayor  of  Sedan  cuncurreil  with 
Lafayette,  who  flattered  himself  that  he  might  be 
sure  of  bis  troops  and  of  some  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  in  the  Ardennes,  and  with  them  might  s^ 
**  the  example  of  a holy  resistance  to  oppression.** 
He  wrote  took!  Luckner  to  invite  him  to  join  with 
his  army  in  this  generous  eflort  for  securing  the  con- 
stitution they  were  all  sworn  tu  defend ; hut  Luck- 
ner, knowing  better  what  was  in  the  minds  of  his 
men,  hesitated,  half  promised,  and  retracted,  mud- 
dled his  head  with  wine,  lost  his  wits  altogether, 
called  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August  a 
very  great  accident  that  had  happened  in  Paris,” 
laughed  at  it  one  minute,  wept  at  it  the  next,  and 
did  nothing  but  harangue  the  soldiers  in  very 
German  French.  At  the  same  time  General  Ar- 
thur Dillon,  who  had  been  left  with  a small  force 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Flanders  frontier,  showed 
no  alacrity  in  concerting  measures  with  Lafayette. 
This,  l.iafayctte  says,  was  owing  tu  Dillon's  too 
great  royalism;  but  it  might  proceed  frtim  Dillon's 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Lafayette's  plan  ami  of 
the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution  witli  trouble 
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that  had  made  their  camps  almost  counterparts  of 
the  mother  society  in  the  Rue  St.  Honoi^ ; and 
Dillon  had  hnd  a brother  massacred  by  his  own 
soldiers.  Dumouriez,  who  bad  contrived  since  the 
breaking  up  of  his'ministry  to  get  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a part  of  the  army  of  t\\c  North,  had 
established  himself  with  20,000  good  troo{>s  in  a 
fortified  camp  at  Maulde,  fully  determined  to  have 
nothing  to  do  either  with  Lafayette  or  with  Luck- 
ner,  although  he  had  been  placed  under  the  orders 
of  the  old  marshal,  hut  to  wait  events  and  act  by 
and  for  himself,  with  a very  confident  hope  that 
this  course  would  soon  lead  him  to  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  army,  upon  which,  sooner  or  later, 
the  entire  subjection  of  France  with  all  its  factions 
must  depend.  Dumo\iriez,  however,  was  too  stir- 
ring and  active  a man  to  remain  in  camp  doing 
nothing  like  Lafayette  : he  took  up  and  fortified 
with  great  skill  various  posts,  which  enabled  him 
to  make  incursions  into  the  enemy*s  territories, 
and  which  could  not  hut  seriously  interfere  with 
the  enemy’s  advance ; he  multiplied  bis  incursions, 
to  make  the  Austrians  believe  he  was  in  great 
force,  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  own  men  by  good 
forage  and  plunder,  and  to  in\ire  them  to  the  habits 
of  active  warfare.  He  boasts  that  the  soldiers  sta- 
tioned in  the  camp  of  Maulde  acquired  a degree 
of  hardihood  and  discipline,  which  distinguished 
them  during  the  whole  of  the  campaign  ; and  that 
everywhere  else,  along  the  French  lines  and  in  the 
very  front  of  the  main  army,  the  emperor’s  light 
cavalry  laid  waste  the  plains  of  France,  while  the 
troops  trifled  away  their  time  in  shameful  inac- 
tivity. Well  aware  of  the  effect  to  he  produced 
on  hVench  soldiers  by  such  dramatic  means,  he 
encouraged  two  young  women,  the  daughters  of  an 
cx-qunrtcrmaster  of  hussars,  to  gird  on  the  sword, 
and  accompany  the  detachments  in  their  incur- 
sions; and  he  paMhibed  very  poetical  accounts  of 
the  exploits  and  bravery  of  these  modern  Joans  of 
Arc.  When  Lafayette  ordered  or  requested  Du- 
mouriez  t<»  administer  to  his  troops  the  old  oath  to 
be  true  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the  king,  the 
shifty  mao  refusea  co  do  anything  of  the  kind  ; 
and,  ill  ''onsequence  oi  this  refusal  and  of  other 
)>art8  of  his  artfully  studied  conauet,  Dumouricz 
soon  received  a letter  from  the  National  As»cmh!v» 
engaging  him  to  march  with  his  Hrin>  against  ine 
reunions  L«afayette,  who  was  oblige<l  to  run  befort 
Dumouriez  could  move.  The  municipality  ot  Se- 
dan very  speedily  repented  of  the  pait  they  had 
taken  in  arresting  the  three  deputies  of  the  Assem- 
bly ; three  more  commissaries  arrived  from  Paris 
to  harangue  and  threaten  ; the  soldiers  declared 
that  they  were  all  sans-culottes ; the  captives  in 
the  tower  of  Sedan  were  liberated,  only  four  or 
five  days  after  their  arrest ; and  the  hero  of  two 
worlds,  as  early  as  the  19th  of  August,  found  him- 
self under  the  humiliating  necessity  of  flying  from 
the  fury  of  his  own  army  into  the  territories  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria.  His  wish  wfts  to  go  through 
Belgium  into  Holland,  where  he  hop^  for  the 
countenance  of  the  democratic  party : he  would 


have  claimed  the  protection  of  the  American  mi- 
nister at  the  Hague,  and  from  that  place  he  would 
have  gone  to  Rotterdam  to  his  friend  Peter  Paulus, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Dutch  ]>atriot8.*  He  tells 
us  that  he  would  have  been  exceedingly  happy  to 
make  a new  insurrection  in  Holland,  and  a diver- 
sion in  favour  of  France  by  leading  an  army  of 
Dutchmen  on  the  rear  of  the  enemies  that  were 
invading  her;  hut  he  adds  that  the  Orange  in- 
fluence and  the  aristocratic  party  were  too  powerful 
to  permit  the  realization  of  this  brilliant  scheme, 
and  that  therefore  he  determined  to  go  to  England, 
and  there  “wait  until  some  auspicious  opportunity 
presented  itself  of  connecting  himself  in  France 
with  new  efforis  in  the  cause  of  liberty.”  He  says 
he  knew  that  England  was  the  only  country  in 
which  ho  could  he  safe  from  arrest  and  captivity, 
and  that  he  was  fully  convinced  he  would  he  lost 
if  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians  or  Prus- 
sians, or  of  any  of  the  despotic  sovereigns  of  the 
Continent.  With  an  attendance  as  thin  as  that 
which  had  fled  with  his  c<msin  de  Buuillt^  ha 
crossed  the  frontiers.  Perhaps  it  would  not  have 
been  easy  for  the  most  ingenious  of  men  to  traverse 
the  Low  Countries  at  such  a moment;  but  La- 
fisyette  chose  his  course  so  badly  that  he  went  hut 
a very  few  miles  ere  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
Austrian  detachment,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  to- 
gether with  all  the  companions  of  his  flight.  They 
were  conveyed  in  the  first  instance  to  Namur, 
whence  they  were  soon  removed  to  Nivelle,  where 
they  were  closely  guarded  and  treated  rather  as 
felons  than  as  prisoners  of  war.  Lafayette  repre- 
sented that  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  to 
hold  him  in  captivity,  and  he  and  his  twenty-two 
companions  signed  a letter  or  declaration,  stating 
that  they  were  French  citizens,  “ deprived,  by  an 
irresistible  concurrence  of  extraordinary  events,  of 
the  happiness  of  serving  their  country  and  lil>erty 
that,  “ unable  any  longer  to  resist  the  violation  of 
a constitution,  the  oflispring  of  the  nation’s  choice,” 
they  had  withdrawn  from  France ; that  they  could 
not  be  considered  as  enemies  in  arms,  “ inasmuch 
as  they  had  abandoned  their  respective  posts  in  the 
French  army that  still  less  could  they  be  con- 
founded “with  that  purliim  of  their  countrymen 
w htme  interests,  feelings,  and  opinions,  diametrically 
opposed  to  tneirs,  had  leagued  them  with  powers 
Hi  war  with  France  ;’’  and  that,  in  fine,  they  ought 
to  i>e  reKardctl  merely  as  toreigners  claiming  a Irce 
passage  in  order  in  reach  with  all  dispatch  some 
neutral  territory.  But  tne  allied  sovereigns  were  not 
in  a humour  to  take  this  reading  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions. The  fugitives  were  divided  into  three  par- 
ties : such  as  had  not  served  in  the  national  guard, 
or  rather,  such  as  had  not  distinguished  themselves 
at  all  in  the  revolution,  were  released,  with  orders 
to  quit  the  country  as  speedily  as  might  be ; others 
were  sent  to  be  confined  for  a time  in  the  citadel 
of  Antwerp;  and  l^fayette, with  three  others,  who 
had  been  members  of  the  States  General  and  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  were  conveyed  as  close  pri- 
soners to  Luxembourg,  where  they  were  reproached, 
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taunted,  and  insulted  by  many  of  their  countrymen  i 
of  the  emigrant  party,  and  where  the  Baron  de  ' 
Breteiiil,  who  was  figuring  as  ambassador  from  ' 
Ix)uis  XVI.,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  La-  , 
fayelte’s  existence  was  incompatible  with  the  safety 
of  the  governments  of  Europe.  From  Luxembourg 
Ijafayette  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Prussian  for- 
tress of  Magde.burg,  where  he  suffered  close  con- 
finement for  about  a year.  He  was  then  carried 
to  the  Prussian  fortress  of  Neisse,  where  he  lay  till 
the  month  of  May,  n94,  when  the  King  of  Prussia  | 
found  it  expedient  to  hand  him  over  to  the  Em-  ' 
peror  of  Austria,  who  caused  him  to  be  removed 
to  the  dreary  fortress  and  state  prison  of  Olmutz, 
and  who  would  never  consent  to  release  him  until  : 
the  victories  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  enabled  him  I 
to  dictate  whatever  terms  he  chose  at  the  peace  of  i 
Campo  Formio  in  1797.  His  flight  from  Sedan  i 
justified  in  the  popular  mind  every  accusation  that 
had  ever  been  brought  against  him  by  Robespierre 
and  Marat,  and  increased  immensely  the  universal 
proneness  to  suspicion  and  alarm.  The  Assembly  | 
issued  sentence  of  outlawry  against  him  and 
against  those  who  had  fled  with  him ; the  com-  . 
raune  ordered  the  die  of  the  medal  which  had  been  i 
voted  to  him  by  the  municipality  at  the  beginning  ' 
of  the  revolution  to  be  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  , 
the  common  hangman  ; and  the  Parisians,  whose 
ingenuity  in  such  matters  was  great,  exhausted 
their  invention  in  heaping  abuse  and  contempt 
upon  his  name  and  his  exploits.  Dumouriez,  who 
did  not  foresee  how  soon  he  would  be  obliged  to 
fly  himself  from  his  army  and  from  the  all-devour- 
ing Jacobinism,  chuckled  over  Lafayette’s  flight, 
and  afterwards,  when  he  was  himself  a fugitive,  he 
reflected  upon  the  prisoner  of  Olmutz  in  a style  of 
contempt  and  sarcasm,  in  which,  however,  some 
truths  are  recognisable.  “ Perhaps,”  says  he, 

some  respect  ought  to  have  lieen  shown  to  him  ! 
on  account  of  the  effort  he  had  made  to  save  I 
Louis  XVI.  If  he  had  not  been  considered  in  the 
smallest  degree  serviceable,  or  likely  to  lx;  of  any 
use  as  a friend,  it  would  have  been  but  just  to  have 
allowed  him  to  pass  through  Holland,  and  get  back 
to  America,  where  he  might  hare  wept  over  the 
evils  he  had  brought  upon  his  country  by  an  ill- 
directed  revolutionary  zeal,  and  by  a bad  imitation 
of  his  model,  Washington.  But  the  unreflecting 
rage  of  the  emigrants  misled  the  justice  of  the 
Prussian  monarch,  who  became  the  instrument  of 
their  vengeance.” 

At  the  baths  of  St.  Amand,  near  the  entrenched 
camp  of  Maulde,  there  hud  been  domiciliated  for 
some  time  a close  friend  of  Robespierre,  a member 
of  the  extreme  gauche  of  the  Assembly  and  a 
dominant  debater  in  the  Jacobins.  This  was  no  i 
less  a personage  than  Couthon,  who  had  lost  the  ' 
use  of  both  his  legs,  and  who  had  come  to  seek 
some  cure  or  relief  to  the  diseases  that  were  con-  | 
Sliming  him.  According  to  Dumouriez,  who  was 
little  disi>oscd  to  look  too  closely  into  the  cha- 
racter of  a political  chief  who  might  forward  his 
own  promotion  and  aggrandizement,  he  had  a 


very  mild  appearance,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  a good  friend,  a good  husband,  and  a 
good  father.  He  admits  that  he  had  several  con- 
ferences with  him,  and  that  they  became  very 
intimate,  but  he  does  not  add  that  it  was  Couthon 
who  won  for  him  the  suffrages  of  the  Jacobin 
leaders,  and  mainly  contributed  to  his  being  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  as  soon  as  Lafayette 
had  absconded.  The  Girondists,  Roland,  Servan, 
and  Claviercs,  who  had  liecn  turned  out  of  office  in 
the  month  of  June  by  Dumouriez,  and  who  had 
regained  office  by  the  revolution  of  the  lOih  of 
August,  would  assuredly  have  opposed  this  ap- 
pointment if  they  had  been  able ; but,  lacking  that 
ability,  they  wrote  complimentary  letters  to  the 
new  commander-in-chief.  Lafayette,  in  quitting 
France,  had  boasted  that  he  had  put  his  lines  in 
excellent  order  for  re{ielling  the  foreign  invaders. 
Dumouriez  says  that  he  found  all  the  disjxi&itions 
Lafayette  had  made  as  bad  as  they  could  well  be : 
the  army  was  divided  into  two  bodies;  the  ^ad- 
vanced guard,  consisting  only  of  fiOOO  men,  occu- 
pied an  extensive  camp  on  the  right  banks  of  the 
Meuse,  which  it  would  have  required  40,000  men  to 
defend  ; the  main  body,  consisting  of  17,000  men, 
was  posted  three  leagues  in  the  rear,  in  a bad 
camp  on  the  heights  that  overlook  Sedan.  He 
says  that  the  consternation  was  general ; that  the 
soldiers  considered  all  their  officers  as  traitors ; 
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that  no  one  took  upon  him  to  issue  orders,  and 
that,  assuredly,  if  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  any 
time  between  the  22nd  and  28th  of  August,  had 
but  pushed  forward  10,000  men -towards  Sedan, 
Lafayette’s  army  would  cither  have  dispersed  itself 
among  the  fortified  places,  or  have  fled  as  far  as 
Paris.  But  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  moving 
in  a diflerent  direction,  and  by  marches  that  were 
not  forced  marches.  Slow,  however,  as  was  their 
progress,  the  Prussians  sat  down  before  Ixmgwi 
on  the  2.3rd  of  August.  This  town,  on  the  Mo- 
selle and  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  France,  was 
small  and  poor,  but  it  had  a fortress  on  a rock, 
which  had  been  constructed  by  the  great  Vauban. 
After  summoning  the  place  the  Prussians  com- 
menced bombarding  it.  The  garrison  was  in  a 
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terrible  state  of  disorder  and  indiscipline,  their  | 
commandant  had  no  control  over  them,  and  the  | 
inhabitanta,  although  they  had  all  swore  to  die  for 
the  country,  had  not  fixed  the  when  or  the  where, 
and  were  anxious  not  to  die  just  yet.  In  a very  few 
hours  the  place  was  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  allowed  the  garrison  and  the 
commandant  to  retire  to  other  fortresses  more  in 
the  interior  of  France.  The  Prussians  then 
blockaded  Thiunville,  and  advanced  upon  Verdun. 
On  the  26th  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Ijongwi 
was  known  all  over  Paris.  It  produced  the 
greatest  alarm  and  rage : the  people,  who  attri- 
buted the  surrender  to  treachery,  believed  that 
they  and  their  cause  would  be  betrayed  every- 
where, and  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  would  be 
allowed  t<i  reach  the  capital  and  execute  his  tre- 
mendous threats  without  any  valid  opposition. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
who  very  possibly  had  been  the  cause  of  the  sur- 
render, sent  a letter  to  the  National  Assembly  to 
throw  all  the  blame  on  Lavergne,  their  com- 
mandant, and  to  ask  what  they  could  have  done 
iu  the  midst  of  deception  and  treachery  ? Many  of 
the  deputies  responded,  like  the  Roman  father  in 
Corneille’s  tragedy,  that  they  ought  to  have  died ! 
When  the  intelligence  first  reached  the  House 
many  of  the  members  were  absent  attending  a 
grand  funeral  service  and  procession  which  had 
been  voted  in  honour  of  the  1200  French  patriota 
who  had  fallen  on  the  10th  of  August  under  the 
Swiss  fire : ushers  were  sent  to  call  them  to 
their  seats,  and  then  a tremendous  storm  roared  in 
the  Stillc  de  Manege,  where  every  man  agreed  that 
nothing  but  treachery  could  account  for  what  had 
taken  place  at  Longwi.  Gambon  said  it  was  time  to 
call  upon  the  citizens  to  perform  the  promises  and 
abide  by  the  solemn  oaths  they  had  so  often  taken 
at  that  bar  to  die  for  their  country.  He  could  not 
doubt  but  that  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens  of 
Paris  would  be  equal  to  the  emergency ; he  could 
not  donbt  but  that  the  federates  would  now  eagerly 
rush  toHards  the  frontiers;  and  he  demanded  that 
the  Assembly  should  instantly  decree  a levy  of 
30,000  men  in  the  department  of  Paris  and  the 
departments  nearest  to  the  captial.  The  propoai- 
tion  was  voted  by  acclamation.  It  was  then  hinted 
that  though  men  might  be  ready  enough  to  march, 
they  could  not  well  march  without  muskets;  and 
this  led  to  the  passing  of  resolutions,  that  all 
those  citizens  who  were  not  going  to  march  to  the 
frontiers  should  deliver  up  their  guns  to  those  who 
were  ; that  domiciliary  visits  should  be  made,  and 
that  muskets  an<l  all  other  arms  should  be  seized 
wherever  they  could  be  found.  “ It  is  lime,”  ex- 
claimed Cambon,  **  that  men  of  property  should 
go  ilicm^clvca  and  tight  fur  what  they  possess;  but, 
if  they  will  remuin  inactive,  we  must  take  from 
them  their  miifurms  and  their  muskets,  and  dress 
and  arm  with  them  the  sans-culuties,  who  have 
DO  property  at  all,  but  \^ho  are  willing  enough  to 
march  and  fight.  We  must  also  take  all  the  horses 
of  the  idle  and  luxurious  men  in  Paris,  and  give 
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I them  to  the  citizens  who  have  already  served  in 
the  cavalry.’*  Other  decrees  were  voted  for  strip- 
ping towns  and  fortresses,  which  lay  out  of  the  line 
of  attack  of  their  artillery,  and  bringing  it  all  up 
to  Paris.  The  cannoneers  of  the  capital  came  to 
the  bar  to  offer  twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery  and 
their  own  services  with  them  on  the  frontiers;  but 
Cambon  suggested  that  tliese  heroes  had  better  re- 
main to  form  part  of  the  levy  of  30,000  men 
which  had  just  been  voted.  Vergniaud,  in  the 
name  of  the  Extraordinary  Committee,  presentt  d 
a project  of  decree  declaring  thul  erery  dJiziwi  who 
in  a besieged  town  should  talk  of  surreiviering 
should  be  fiunished  with  death ; and  this  too  wus 
voted  by  acclamation. 

But  it  «aa  in  the  commune  that  the  greatest 
fervour  and  energy  were  displayed.  Damon,  who 
attended  there  much  more  constantly  than  in  the 
council  of  ministers,  recommended  the  measures 
of  vigour  and  rigour  that  ought  to  be  adopted  at 
the  present  crisis.  It  was  be  that  suggested  tlie 
taking  into  pay  and  arming  all  the  indigent  men  in 
and  about  Paris ; and  nearly  every  revolutionary 
measure  that  was  adopted  either  originated  with 
him  or  was  recommended  and  enforced  by  his  bold 
oratory.  It  was  Danton’s  plan  that  the  barriers 
should  be  strictly  guarded  and  closed  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  counting  from  the  29th  in  the  even- 
ing, and  that  the  domiciliary  visits  should  not  be 
made  merely  in  search  of  arms,  but  also  for  the 
arrest  of  all  aristocrats,  of  all  unsworn  priests,  of 
all  who  had  pul  their  names  to  anti-revolutionary 
petitions,  of  all,  in  short,  who  were  in  any  way 
suspect.  In  order  tltat  all  these  victims  might  be 
seized  within  Paris,  the  strictest  and  most  terrible 
orders  were  given  to  let  no  living  being  pass  the 
barriers;  and  the  pikenicn  and  the  sans-culottc 
national  guardsmen,  who  watched  those  barriers 
and  every  issue  from  the  capital,  wanted  ntithcr 
threatening  nor  prompting  to  make  them  keen  in 
their  duty.  Boats  and  barges  were  moored  across 
tlte  Seine  to  prevent  any  escape  up  or  down  that 
river;  and  ail  the  communes  of  the  ncighl>ouring 
towns  were  instructed  to  arrest  every  soul  thev 
found  either  on  the  high  roads  or  in  the  fields  and 
bye  paths.  The  Paris  sections,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  in  permanent  session,  were  to  close 
their  meetings  in  order  to  attend  to  the  proper 
execution  of  these  decrees,  and  even  the  Extraor- 
dinary Tribunal,  which  had  begun  to  give  active 
employment  to  the  guillutitic,  was  to  suspend  pro- 
ceedings fur  these  two  da}s.  From  ten  o’clock  of 
the  evening  of  the  29th  all  carriages  were  to  cease 
circulating  in  Paris,  and  every  house  was  to  put 
forth  a light  or  lights  and  keep  them  burning  all 
through  the  night.  Visits  to  all  manner  of  houses 
were  to  be  made  by  commissioners  of  the  com- 
mune assisted  by  the  armed  force.  At  the  beat  of 
drum  every  citizen  was  to  go  to  his  own  house  or 
lodging,  under  puiii  of  being  treated  as  su.<ipect. 
On  the  morning  of  the  terrible  29ih  news  was 
received  that  the  Austrians,  under  Saxe-Teschen 
were  advancing  rapidly  in  the  north,  and  that 
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nearly  the  whole  of  La  Vendee  was  up  in  arms. 
The  panic  and  the  fury  were  trebled.  The  Gi- 
rondist ministers  lost  what  little  heart  had  been 
left  in  them,  and  ])ropo8ed  abandoning  the  capital 
and  retiring  to  Saumur.  But  here  Danton  raised 
his  sonorous  voice  and  said — “ You  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  all  France  is  in  Paris  ! If 
you  abandon  the  capital  you  arc  lost  for  ever,  and 
you  deliver  up  all  France  to  the  enemy.  You 
must  maintain  yourselves  in  Paris,  cost  what 
eiforts  it  may.  It  is  also  impossible  to  think  of 
fighting  under  the  walls  of  the  capital:  the  1 0th 
of  August  has  divided  France  into  two  parts,  one 
attached  to  royalty,  and  the  other  wishing  for  a 
republic.  The  republicans,  whose  extreme  mino- 
rity in  the  state  you  cannot  conceal  from  your- 
selves, arc  the  only  men  upon  whom  you  can 
rely — are  the  only  men  that  will  fight.  I'he  rest 
will  refuse  to  march ; they  will  agitate  Paris  in 
favour  of  the  emigrants  and  foreigners,  while  your 
republican  defenders,  placed  between  two  fires, 
will  get  themselves  killed  in  endeavouring  to  repel 
the  invasion.  If  they  fail — as  it  seems  to  me  they 
must  do — the  ruin  of  France  and  your  own  ruin 
are  certain  : if,  contrary  to  every  expectation,  they 
should  return  as  conquerors  of  the  coalition,  still 
this  very  victory  will  be  a defeat  for  you ; for  it 
will  have  cost  you  the  lives  of  thousands  of  brave 
republicans,  while  the  royalists,  even  now  more 
numerous  than  you,  will  have  lost  none  of  their 
force  or  influence.  My  opinion,  therefore,  is, 
that,  to  disconcert  their  measures  and  stop  the 
foreign  enemy  on  his  march,  we  must  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  royalists  ! ” The  Girondist 
ministers  understood  the  sense  of  these  terrible 
words : it  is  said  they  shuddered  at  them  and  re- 
mained speechless.  “ I tell  you,”  rejoined  Danton, 
“ that  there  is  nothing  for  us  but  terror ! We  must 
terrify  the  royalists  and  all  our  enemies  here  at 
Paris ! (//  faut faireveur  !)"  (Jentle  Roland,  honest 
Clavitlrcs,  amiable  Servan,  mathematical  Monge, 
arc  said  to  have  continued  to  sit  silent  and  horror- 
stricken,  staring  with  eyes  of  wonder  at  Danton  and 
one  another ; but,  whatever  was  their  wonder,  what- 
ever their  horror,  it  is  not  shown  or  even  said  by 
any  one  that  they  made  the  slightest  effort  to  stop 
the  realization  of  the  scheme  of  terror  and  slaughter 
jtroposed  by  this  truly  revolutionary  minister  of 
jtistice.  We  know'  their  utter  powerlessness,  we 
know  that  no  efforts  that  they  could  have  made 
would  have  iireventcd  the  massacres  which  had 
already  been  determined  upon ; but  just  and  brave 
men,  enthusiasts  in  all  the  higher  virtues — as  the 
Girondists  pretended  to  be — would  have  made  the 
attempt,  and  would  have  been  massacred  them- 
selves rather  than  have  lived  to  witness  such  in- 
fernal cruelties,  such  an  eternal  disgrace  on  the 
character  of  their  country.  But  these  men  were 
hollow  pretenders:  they  only  felt  for  their  own 
personal  danger,  which  is  said  to  have  been  great, 
inasmuch  as  some  of  the  directors  of  the  mas- 
sacre wished  to  include  them  in  it ; and  when 
their  own  danger  was  over  they  would  have  shaken 
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hands  with  the  blood-stained  rufllans  who  had 
relieved  them  from  all  future  dread  of  royalty  and 
aristocracy.  From  the  council  Danton  strode  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  give  the  last  directions  as  to 
the  proper  means  of  beginning  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  The  chief  men  who  acted  under  him  or 
with  him  were  Marat,  Tallien,  Billaud-Varenncs, 
Collet  d’Herbois,  Punis,  (a  little  lawyer,  and  bro- 
ther-in-law to  brewer  Santerre),  Sergent  (an  en- 
graver and  Cordelier),  Duplain,  Lefoit,  and  Jour- 
<leuil ; but  the  active  agents  in  the  arrests,  which 
were  preparatory  to  the  massacre,  included  nearly 
every  member  of  the  commune,  whose  total  num- 
: ber  was  at  this  moment'  from  five  to  six  hundred. 
All  kinds  of  subterfuges  and  suppressions  are  em- 
ployed by  French  writers  to  diminish  the  numbers 
of  the  butchers  of  the  revolution,  and  to  make  the 
world  believe  that  all  the  worst  crimes  were  not 
only  conceived,  but  were  absolutely  perpetrated  by 
a few  individuals ; but  their  ingenuity  can  deceive 
no  one  that  will  look  into  the  facts.  Before  these 
hundreds  of  municipals  began  the  domiciliary 
I visits  they  knew  as  well  as  Danton  himself  the 
meaning  and  the  object  of  them. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  drums  beat  to  arms, 
the  tocsin  was  sounded,  alarm-guns  were  fired, 
and  the  visitations  were  begun.  Many  hundreds 
of  victims  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  were  tom 
from  their  homes  or  from  their  hiding-places,  and 
crowded  in  upon  the  many  thousands  tiiat  already 
occupied  the  prisons.  Nobles,  officers,  men  of 
letters  and  journalists  that  had  taken  the  wrong 
side,  or  that  had  not  gone  fur  enough  or  fast  enough 
with  the  revolution, — ladies  who  had  belonged  to 
the  old  court,  and  ladies  who  had  never  belonged 
to  any  court,  but  who  had  emigrants  or  some 
other  aristocrats  for  their  husbands  or  lovers, — 
priests  who  had  not  taken  the  civic  oath,  and  priests 
who  had  taken  it  and  rej>ented  of  it  afterwards, — 
men,  and  women  too,  who  had  never  taken  any  part 
in  political  matters,  but  who  had  been  denounced 
as  stuped y by  personal  enemies  or  by  busy-bodies, 
to  the  committees  of  research  and  surveillance, 
were  all  clutched  by  the  municipals  and  their 
armed  force,  and  put  into  prison  like  sheep  into 
pens  to  be  ready  for  slaughter.  These  operations 
were  continued  during  the  following  day  and 
night.  On  Saturday,  the  1st  of  September,  they 
ceased,  and  the  barriers  were  once  more  opened 
for  a few  hours.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
day  it  was  reported  (prematurely)  that  Verdun 
had  fallen — and  fallen,  like  Longwi,  through 
treachery.  Hence  fresh  panic,  and  fury,  and  mad- 
ness, and  hence  a cry  for  blood  from  every  fau- 
bourg and  section,  from  every  street,  lane,  place, 
and  comer  of  that  vast  madhouse — a cry  which 
encouraged  Danton,  and  gave  him  the  assurance 
that  all  Paris,  or  the  sans-culotte  part  of  it  to  a 
man,  would  either  co-operate  in  his  great,  work  of 
terror  or  look  on  complacently.  The  burly  mi- 
nister of  justice  or  blood  went  again  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  and  helped  the  commune  to  decree  that 
on  the  morrow  the  tocsin  should  be  sounded,  the 
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gUDR  of  alarm  should  be  fired,  and  the  citizens 
should  all  meet  in  arms,  with  their  muskets  or 
with  their  pikes,  in  the  Chump  de  Mura.  The 
decree  added,  for  form  sake,  that  these  armed 
citizens  were  to  march  off  on  Monday  morning 
towards  Verdtm  ; but  no  one  was  deceived  by  this 
pretence,  and  those  who  hud  relations  or  friends  in 
the  piisons,  and  who  had  courage  enough  to  show 
their  interest  in  them,  well  knowing  that  the  pri- 
sons were  to  be  forced  and  that  all  in  them  were  to 
be  murdered,  hastened  to  supplicate  and  implore 
Manuel,  the  procureur  of  the  commune,  to  liberate 
the  objects  of  their  affection.  Manuel,  it  is  said, 
cnlarg^  two  or  three  persons  of  distinction, 
two  or  three  more  appear  to  have  been  liberated  at 
the  instance  of  DanCon.  To  a lady  who  offered  to 
share  the  captivity  of  her  uncle,  an  old  abb^,  Scr- 
gent  said,  ” Madame,  you  are  very  impnident ; 
the  prisons  are  not  safe!'*  On  this  day  Virtue 
IMtion  presided  for  the  first  time  over  the  new 
council  of  the  commune  formed  on  the  lOth  of 
August;  and  yet  Thiers  aud  others  have  endea> 
voured  to  make  the  world  l)elieve  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  extermination  that  was  preparing  in 
the  commune.  Others  have  conjectured  that 
Petion  might  have  presided  only  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  infernal  project ; but  no 
one  has  adduced  any  proof  of  his  having  attempted 
anything  of  the  sort.  If  he  had  made  an  effort, 
some  evidence  of  it  must  have  been  left.  There  is 
a great  deal  more  evidence  to  show  that  he  tacitly 
approved  everything  that  w’asdune  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  On  die  same  day  Robespierre  appeared  in 
the  council  of  the  commune,  as  a member  of  it, 
and  in  a discourse,  descrilied  as  eloquent,  he  deve- 
loped all  the  manoeuvres  which  had  been  employed 
to  make  that  council  lose  the  public  confidence, 
and  all  the  good  deeds  by  which  the  council  had 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  that  confidence.  This 
seems  to  prove  that  one  of  the  avowed  objects  of 
the  arrests  and  massacres  was  to  save  the  com- 
mune from  the  decrees  and  interference  of  the 
Assembly. 

The  morrow,  the  2nd  of  September,  was  a 
Sunday ; it  had  been  chosen  because  must  of  the 
people  would  be  idle,  and  so  have  time  to  spare 
fur  the  bloody  work.  Most  of  the  grand  crimes 
of  the  revolution  were,  for  the  same  reason,  com- 
mitted on  Sabbath  days.  The  commune  issued  a 
pruclamation  to  tell  the  people  that  the  country 
was  in  far  greater  danger  than  ever,  that  the 
enemy  was  almust  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  that  there 
was  nothing  but  Verdun  between  them  and  the 
capital.  A report  was  also  circulated  that  the  aris- 
tocrats in  the  prisons  had  formed  a horrible  plot 
with  the  aristocrats  in  the  town  and  without,  and 
that  they  were  going  to  break  out  of  prison  that 
very  night  in  order  to  put  Paris  to  fire  and  sword. 
The  National  Assembly  met  in  the  morning,  and, 
while  the  sans-culoties  were  assembling  in  the 
Btreets  or  marching  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the 
honourable  deputies,  who  must  have  known  what 
was  coming,  spent  their  time  in  spccch*making 


and  in  spinning  rhetorical  figures.  That  there 
might  be  no  mistake,  two  members  of  the  com^ 
munc  came  to  the  bur  to  announce  that  the  locsiii 
was  going  to  sound,  and  that  all  the  ])atriol  citizens 
of  Paris  were  ossemhling  in  the  Champ  de  .Mors 
in  order  to  march  against  the  enemy.  The  As- 
sembly thanked  these  municipals  in  the  name  of 
all  France  fur  their  beautiful  patriotism,  and  in- 
vited them  to  tlic  honours  of  the  seance.  Orator 
Vergniaud  poured  out  a long  rhapsody.  It  is 
to-day,"  said  this  great  Girondist,  **  that  Paris 
will  really  show  herself  in  all  her  grandeur ! I 
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recognise  her  high  courage  in  the  step  she  has 
just  taken,  and  now  we  may  say  that  the  country 
ia  saved.  From  this  day  forward  we  have  notliing 
to  fear!"  After  talking  about  the  cuirupting  gold 
which  the  enemies  of  liberty  were  disstributing, 
and  after  makiiu  use  of  other  arguments  and 
figures  which,  however  he  might  mean  it,  certainly 
tended  to  keep  up  the  popular  fury  and  thirst  for 
blood,  Vergniaud  proptwed  that  the  Assembly 
should  every  day  send  twelve  of  its  members  to 
work  with  the  people  in  digging  trenches  on 
Montmartre.  At  this  proposition  all  the  House 
rose  and  shouted,  and  all  the  galleries  did  the 
same;  the  decree  was  passed  in  a whirlwind  of 
enthusiasm.  Soon  after  this  scene  the  tocsin  was 
heard  ringing  from  the  Hotel  dc-Ville  and  all  the 
church  towers,  and  the  Salic  dc  Manege  was 
shaken  by  tremendous  discharges  of  artillery,  and 
Dunton  came  to  the  bar  with  a radiant  counte- 
nance. **  Gentlemen,"  said  this  minister  of  justice, 
**  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  the  ministers  of  a free 
people  to  have  to  announce  that  the  country  is 
going  to  be  saved.  Everything  is  moving,  evetv- 
thing  is  shaking  itself,  every  man  is  burning  with 
anxiety  to  fight.  You  now  know  that  Verdun  is 
not  taken,  but  only  invested.  A'ou  know  that  the 
garrison  have  sworn  to  immolate  the  first  man 
that  proposes  a surrender.  One  portion  of  thi* 
people  of  Paris  are  going  to  march  to  the  fron- 
tiers, another  portion  arc  going  to  work  at  the 
entrenchments,  and  a third  will  defend  the  interior 

of  the  city  with  their  pikes ! The  tocsin 
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that  you  hear  is  not  the  siinial  of  alarm ; it  is  only  | 
Bounding  the  charge  un  the  ciicniies  of  the  country ! I 
To  conquer  them,  to  annihilate  them,  what  is 
wanting?  Audacity,  audacity,  and  still  audacity! 
— toujourx  de  I'audace^  et  ta  France  ed  savvee.*^ 
The  Assembly  apjilauded,  the  Assembly  approved 
all  that  he  and  the  commune  had  done,  saying 
nothing,  hinting  nothing  about  the  first  and  imme- 
diate consequences  of  this  universal  insurrection 
and  meeting  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  ho- 
nourable members  went  quietly  to  their  dinners  at 
four  o*clock,  and  returned  to  the  House  at  six, 
with  a fuller  knowledge  than  ever  of  what  was  to 
be  done  ; but  still  no  generous  eiTurt  was  made, 
no  voice  was  raised  to  plead  the  sacred  cause  of 
humanity.  They  knew  that  the  barriers  were  again 
closed,  that  the  prisoners  in  all  the  prisons  and 
strong  houses  in  Paris,  that  the  royal  family  in  the 
Temple  were  in  agonies  of  alarm  and  cx|)ccting 
instant  death;  yet  they  passed  their  time  in  lis- 
tening to  deputations  who  came  to  make  vapid 
speeches,  and  to  offer  for  the  service  of  the  country 
a new  musket,  an  assignat  of  fifty  livres  (not  then 
worth  five  i>ence),  a pair  of  hackney-coach  horses, 
a uniform  coat,  &c.,  &c.  A deputation  of  citi- 
zencBscs  came  into  the  Hall  to  make  the  signifi- 
cant demand  that  all  such  as  were  detained  in 
prison  merely  for  debt  should  be  instantly  lilicrated 
in  order  that  they  might  not  be  confounded  and 
punished  w ith  the  traitors.  Yet  still  the  Assembly 
(lid  nothing,  said  nothing,  to  avert  the  horrible  | 
doom  that  was  hanging  over  many  thousands  of 
their  countrymen  and  countrywomen  ; nay,  at  this 
very  moment  they  agreed  to  a demand  that  the 
state  prisoners  at  Orleans  should  he  brought  nearer 
to  Paris,  or  nearer  to  torture  and  death.  Some  , 
mad  Englishman  had  just  offered  a musket  for  , 
the  defence  of  liberty,  when  news  was  brought  I 
that  the  prisons  were  forced,  and  that  the  mas- 
sacres were  beginning;  and  a minute  or  two  after 
Faiichet  announced  that  two  hundred  priests  had 
been  already  buichcrcd  in  the  church  of  the  Cur- 
mclitca,  which,  like  other  churches,  had  been  con- 
verted into  a prison.  Then  the  Assembly,  without 
any  evident  or  extraordinary  emotion,  appointed  a ' 
deputation  to  go  forth  and  iranquillise  the  people  ; 
and  for  this  object  they  selected  only  five  of  their 
members,  and  those  five  were  men  more  likely  to 
encourage  the  ;>eople  than  to  check  their  sav^e 
rage:  they  were  the ullra-Cordelier-Jacobin  Bozire, 
the  Jacobins  Francois  de  NeufehAtcau,  Dussauli, 
and  licquinio,  and  the  Girondist  Isnard,  who  is 
generally  reputed  the  most  enthusiastic  or  maddest 
of  his  faction.  As  soon  os  these  members  had 
(quitted  the  Hall,  other  deputations  arrived  to 
make  more  speeches  about  dying  for  one's  country; 
and  there  sat  the  Assembly  listening  to  these 
orations,  while  young  and  old,  the  innocent  aud 
the  lielpless,  were  dying  in  heaps  all  round  them. 
Minister  Servan  came  to  the  bar  to  ask  for  four 
millions  of  livres  for  the  volunteers  that  were 
marching  towards  the  frontiers  ; and  this  question 
was  debated,  and  put  to  the  vote  with  all  tlie  usual 
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formality.  When  this  important  matter  had  bceu 
settled,  the  House  returned  to  its  vagaries  and 
nonsense,  and  were  thus  engageil  when  the  depu- 
tation of  five  members  rttunied.  One  of  them 
reported  that  all  was  quiet  within  the  Temple  and 
round  about  it.  Another  (Uussaulx)  said  that 
they  had  with  great  difficulty  penetrated  as  far  as 
the  Abbaye,  in  front  of  which  the  people  were 
killing  priests  and  others;  that  they  hud  endea- 
voured to  harangue  the  pi'uple  ; that  one  of  them 
had  even  got  U]>on  a chair,  but  that  he  had  scarcely 
pronounced  a word  ere  his  voice  was  drow  ned  by 
tumultuous  cries;  that  another  orator,  M.  Bozire, 
had  endeavoured  to  get  a hearing  by  making  an 
ingenious  beginning  to  his  speech,  but  that,  as 
soon  as  the  people  heard  be  was  nut  really 
s|>caking  >accurding  to  their  notions,  they  had 
forciid  him  to  hold  his  tongue.  “ Each  of  us,’* 
said  he,  “ spoke  to  the  jicopie  that  were  near  him, 
right  and  left ; but  the  pacific  intentions  of  those 
who  heard  us  could  nut  be  communicated  to  a 
crowd  of  many  thousands.  Uierefore^  refiredy 
ami  die  darkness  of  nitjkl  ^rel  ented  our  seeing 
ii'htii  teas  passing.*'  The  darkness  of  night — and 
the  nights  at  the  beginning  of  September  are  not 
usually  very  dark — was  lighted  up  by  lamps  and 
candles  in  the  windows,  and  by  lanterns  and 
lorchea  which  the  murderers  carried  about  with 
them.  Dussaulx  and  his  companions  must  have 
seen  very  well  what  was  passing;  and,  even  if  the 
night  and  the  city  had  been  as  dark  as  Tuphet, 
the  cries  and  shrieks  of  the  victims,  and  the 
shouts,  oaths,  and  exclamations  of  the  murderers 
must  have  told  them  what  was  passing.  A man 
who  could  speak  as  Dussaulx  did  of  such  horrors 
was  assuredly  nut  the  man  to  make  any  efforts  or 
run  any  risk  to  prevent  them.  After  the  Assem- 
bly had  heard  his  report,  they  proceeded  to  debate 
about  arms  and  uniforms  fur  the  patriots  who  were 
going  to  march  to  the  frontiers,  taking  no  further 
notice  of  the  massacres.  At  eleven  o’clock  at  night 
they  Bus|)cnded  their  debates,  but  most  of  the  mem- 
bers— that  is  to  say,  most  of  the  Girondists  and 
Jacobins,  for  the  rest  had  absented  themselves  from 
the  House  ever  since  the  iOih— remained  in  the 
hall,  as  the  House  had  been  d<;clared  in  permanent 
session.  At  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  it  was 
reported  in  the  hail  that  the  disorder  continued, 
and  that  the  people  were  still  killing  the  pri- 
soners.” Then,  for  the  first  lime — when  the  mas- 
sacres had  been  going  un  fur  nine  hours — the  As- 
sembly made  an  application  to  the  omnipitent 
commune.  And  what  was  the  nature  of  this  ap- 
plication ? Whs  it  an  earnest  entreaty,  a solemn 
injunction,  a passionate  ap])eal  to  the  commune  to 
put  forth  its  whole  strength,  and  stop  these  mur- 
ders en  masse  ? No ! it  was  nothing  of  the  sort  : 
it  was  merely  to  request  the  commune  to  give  the 
Assembly  ” precise  information  ” as  to  what  was 
passing.  At  half-past  two  in  the  morning  three 
commissaries  of  the  commune,  Tuilicn,  'Truchot, 
aud  Girnud,  presented  themselves  in  the  hull,  iu 
order  to  give  this  ” precise  information.”  I'ru- 
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chot,  who  »(K)kc  first,  said  with  a coolness  that 
could  only  have  proceeded  from  his  approlmlion 
of  all  that  had  heen  done,  “ Gentlemen,  most  of 
the  prisons  are  now  empty ; about  four  huiulred 
prisoners  have  perished.  At  Uie  prison  of  La 
Force,  to  which  I repaired,  I thought  it  my  duty 
to  get  out  all  the  persons  detained  there  only  for 
debt.  I did  the  same  at  the  prison  of  Sainte- 
IVIagie.  Having  returned  to  the  commune,  I be- 
thought myself  that  I hud  forgotten  at  the  prison 
of  La  Force  the  ward  where  the  women  were  con- 
fined. I went  and  got  out  twenty-four  women. 
We  principally  took  under  our  protection  Made- 
moiselle de  Tourzel  and  Madame  Sainte-Brice.  I 
ijbserve  that  the  latter  lady  is  with  child.  For  our 
own  safety  we  retired,  for  they  threatened  us  also. 
We  coiulucteil  these  two  ladies  to  the  section  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  in  order  that  they  may  be  detained 
for  trial.**  Tallien,  who  spoke  next,  was  equally 
cold-blooded.  **  The  people,*’  said  he,  “ went  first 
to  the  Ahbaye.  They  demanded  from  the  governor 
of  the  prison  his  register  and  list  of  prisoners. 
All  the  prisoners  detained  for  the  afifair  of  the 
lOih  of  August,  or  for  forging  assignats,  perished 
nt  once.  Only  eleven  of  lliem  have  been  saved. 
The  council  of  the  commune  sent  a deputation  to 
oppose  this  dhortler  [the  villains  would  not  even 
call  it  a massacre] ; the  procureurof  the  commune 
employed  all  the  means  suggested  by  his  zeal  and 
humanity.  He  could  do  nothing,  and  saw  several 
victims  perish  at  his  feet.  He  himself  ran  great 
riKk!>,  and  his  friends  were  obliged  to  carry  him  off 
lest  he  should  fall  a victim  to  his  zeal.  l<>um  the 
Abbaye  the  people  went  to  the  Cli&tclet,  where  all 
the  prisoners  have  also  been  immolated.  About 
midnight  the  prison  of  La  Force  was  attacked. 
Our  commissaries  went  there  too,  but  could  do 
nothing.  Several  deputations  were  sent  after- 
wards. An  order  has  been  given  to  the  com- 
mandant-general (Santerre)  to  move  some  detach- 
ments; but  the  service  at  the  barrii-ra  requires  so 
great  a number  of  men,  that  there  do  not  remain 
enough  to  restore  order.  Our  commissaries  did 
what  they  could  to  prevent  the  hotel  of  La  Force 
from  hciiig  pillaged;  but  they  could  not  in  any 
way  stop  the  just  vengeance  of  the  people;  for 
we  ought  to  mention  that  their  blows  have  fallen 
upon  forgers  of  assignats,  who  had  been  confined 
there  a very  long  lime.  What  excited  their  ven- 
geance was  that  there  were  none  there  except  well- 
known  rascals!**  Giraud,  the  third  commissary) 
said,  “ They  went  likewise  to  Bic^tre  prison  with 
seven  pieces  of  cannon.  The  people,  in  exercising 
their  vengeance,  showed  their  justice  : at  the  Chil- 
telet  several  prisoners  were  enlarged  in  the  midst 
of  cries  of  ' Vive  la  Nation!*  and  the  rattling  of 
arms.  The  prisons  of  the  Palais-de-Justice  are 
absolutely  empty,  and  very  few  of  the  prisoners 
have  escaped  death.**  Tallien  then  begged  to 
notice  an  im)K>rtant  fact,  a fact  very  honourable  to 
the  people : a man  had  just  brought  to  the  com- 
mune five  golden  louis  and  eighty-three  livres  in 
silver;  and  a dep6t  hod  been  established  in  the 
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Hdtel-de-Ville  for  the  money  and  i fleets  found  u|)tui 
the  dead  ^irisoners.  Giraud,  continuing  Itis  pane- 
gyric, said  that  the  |Hrople  on  the  Pont  Nenf 
searched  the  dead  bodies,  urn!  dep  >sitrd  the  money 
and  j>t>cket-book8  they  found  upon  them.  “ They 
have  just  kilkd  a man,”  said  he,  “ for  stealing  a 
pocket-handkerchief.**  When  the  Assembly  had 
dune  marvelling  at  this  sublime  honesty,  Giraud 
continued,  ” But  1 had  forgotten  a fact  very  im- 
portant for  the  honour  of  tlic  |)eoplc.  The  people 
organised  in  the  prisons  a tribunal  composed  of 
twelve  persons.  After  the  miiUmus  had  been 
read,  and  after  divers  questions  had  been  put  to 
the  prisoner,  the  judges  placed  their  hands  upon 
his  head,  and  said,  ‘ Do  you  believe  that  in  our 
consciences  we  can  turn  this  gentleman  out  of  the 
prison?*  The  answer  to  this  was  the  sentence  of 
the  court.  When  they  said  the  accused  was 
let  go,  and  he  rushed  out  uix>n  the  pikes  out- 
side the  prison,  and  so  was  dispatched.  If  they 
said  Nof  tlie  cries  of*  Vive  la  Nation*  were  heard, 
and  the  prisoner  was  saved.**  By  the  time  tluse 
precious  orators  of  the  commune  hatl  done  speak- 
ing it  was  broad  day-light.  What  the  Assembly 
did  for  some  hours  after  we  know  not ; we  only 
know  that  the  massacres  continued,  and  that  no 
effort  was  made  by  them  or  by  any  of  the  Gi- 
rondist ministers  to  atop  them.  'Fhis  duty  more 
especially  concerned  the  virtuous  Roland,  as  mi- 
nister for  the  home  department ; and  Roland  did 
nothing  until  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  when  he 
complained  to  the  Assembly — or  rather  until  the 
4th,  when  he  wrote  a pressing  letter  to  Santerre 
for  a military  force,  which  Santerre  never  sciiL 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  tlie  **  courageous  Giron- 
dists,** such  the  conduct  of  the  **  afflicted  As- 
sembly,** at  this  bloody  crisis;  yet  Thiers,  who 
excuses  and  even  approves  of  everything  they  did 
or  lefl  undone,  says  that  the  Assembly  issued 
decree  upon  decree  to  demand  from  the  commune 
an  account  of  the  state  of  Paris,  and  that  the 
commune  replied  that  it  was  making  every  effort 
to  re-establish  order  and  law.  We  have  shown 
from  the  most  authentic  of  all  reconls  of  the 
night’s  proceedings*  that  the  Assembly  never  sent 
to  the  commune  at  all  until  one  o*clock  in  the 
morning — that  it  never  tent  again — and  that,  when 
the  commissaries  of  the  commune  appeared  in  the 
hall  at  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  it  was  rather 
to  praise  the  people  for  what  they  had  done,  than 
to  talk  about  order  and  law.  They  aaid,  indeed, 
that  they  had  made  efforts,  which  was  not  true ; 
and  they  intimated  that  the  massacres  were  over, 
because  the  prisons  were  emptied,  which  was 
another  falsehou<l.  ” However,'*  says  'I'hiers,  in 
his  tortuous  way,  the  Assembly  certainly  had 
not  the  idea  of  transporting  itself  as  a whole,  tout 
entiercy  into  the  prisons,  and  of  placing  itself  be- 
tween tlie  murderers  and  the  victims.  If  this 
generous  idea  did  nut  present  itself  to  the  mem  be  ra 
to  drag  them  from  their  benches  and  carry  tlicm 
to  the  theatre  of  carnage,  it  must  be  attributed  tJ 
* Hilt.  F&rlenenU 
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surprise,  to  the  consciousness  of  their  own  power- 
Icssncss,  perhaps  also  to  the  insulCcient  ilcvotcd- 
ness  inspired  by  the  danger  of  an  enemy — in  fine ^ 
to  that  di-iiiilrotL'!  Ofnnion,  in  irhtch  some  of  the 
deputies  participated,  that  the  victims  vere  so 
many  conspiraUms  from  vhom  one  vendd  have 
receireil  death  if  one  had  not  yiven  death  to 
them.''  * Madame  Roland  speaks  somewhat  more 
openly,  and  gets  a little  nearer  to  the  truth  in 
admitting  that  the  Assembly  was  struck  with  stupor 
and  terror,  that  the  members  who  disapproved  of 
the  miissacres  were  completely  unmanned  by  their 
own  personal  fears. 

We  cannot  enter  upon  anything  like  a complete 
account  of  the  orgies  of  human  blood  which  lasted 
all  through  the  following  day  and  night,  and  which 
did  not  entirely  cease  until  the  C;h.  Such  an  j 
account,  compiled  from  the  innumerable  narratives  ’ 
left  by  eye-witnesses,  would  fill  a larger  volume 
than  ever  has  been  written  upon  the  Sicilian 
Ves})ers  or  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew, 
and  would  contain  details  infinitely  more  atrocious  | 
than  any  connected  with  those  two  celebrated 
butcheries  of  human  beings.  We  can  only  select  ! 
some  of  the  most  striking  incidents.  The  first  | 
victims  were  twenty-four  priests,  who  had  been  i 
arrested  and  carried  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  charged 
with  having  refused  the  serment  civique  ; and  it 
appears  that  their  massacre  began  as  early  as 
three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  about  the 
time  that  the  members  of  the  Assembly  were  ad- 
journing to  eat  their  dinners.  At  a moment  when 
the  Place  de  Greve  was  crowded  by  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  people  driven  to  frenzy  by  the  tocsin 
and  the  alarm- guns  that  were  ringing  in  their  ears, 
at  a moment  when  there  was  one  continuous  mob 
from  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  the  heart  of  the  city 
(for  ail  the  sans-culottes  of  the  towns  and  villages 
for  leagues  round  had  come  into  Paris),  the  council 
of  the  commune  chose  to  send  forth  the  priests  to 
be  conducted  to  the  Abbaye  prison.  The  captives 
were  placed  in  six  hackney-coaches,  and  escorted 
by  federates,  Marseillcse  and  Bretons,  w’ho  marched 
very  slowly,  and  who,  as  they  marched,  loaded  the 
helpless  priests  with  abuse  and  execration.  “ Here 
are  the  conspirators,”  said  they,  “ who  were  to  cut 
the  throats  of  our  wives  and  children  while  we  were 
marching  to  the  frontiers !”  The  mob  crowded 
round  the  hackney-coaches,  spitting  at  the  prie-'ts 
and  striking  at  them.  The  priests  endeavoured  to 
close  the  coach-doors,  which  were  left  open,  but 
they  were  not  allowed  to  do  it.  Tliey  were  men, 
and  Frenchmen;  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  them, 
of  a quicker  temper  than  the  rest,  struck  a ruffian 
with  his  cane,  first  over  the  hand  and  then  over 
the  head,  and  several  times.  The  people,  who 
had  sworn  before  that  they  would  have  the  life- 
blood of  every  one  of  them,  now  fell  upon  this 
carriage,  which,  together  with  the  other  five,  had 
arrived  close  in  front  of  the  Ablwiye.  Vain  were 
cries  for  mercy,  vain  the  appeal  to  their  grey  hairs 
and  their  calling;  the  four  priests  were  butchered, 

* lliit.  de  RevolutiuD  Fnmcaiie. 


and  then  the  four  in  the  next  carriage,  and  then 
tliosc  in  the  next,  until  not  one  was  left  alive  except 
the  Abbe  Sicaid,  the  celebrated  teacher  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  who  was  recognised  by  a watchmaker 
named  Monnot,  who  bravely  and  miraculously 
rescued  him,  throwing  himself  before  Inm,  opening 
his  bosom,  and  saying  to  the  |)Ci)j)lc,  You  shall 
pierce  this  heart  before  you  reach  that  of  the  good 
Abbe  Sicard  !”  .\t  this  moment  Billaud-Varenncs, 
a member  of  the  council  of  the  commune,  arrived 
on  the  spot  with  his  municipal  scarf  and  insignia  of 
office  about  him,  and,  stepping  among  the  hacked 
and  blood-covered  corpses  of  the  twenty-three  priests, 
he  told  the  slaughterers  that  they  had  made  a good 
beginning.  “ i’cople,”  cried  he,  “ you  are  immo- 
lating your  enemies;  you  are  doing  your  duty  !” 
Then  Maillard,  who  had  led  the  she-devils  to  Ver- 
sailles, proposed  that  some  of  the  mob  should  go 
with  him  to  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  where 
there  were  many  more  conspiring  priests  to  be 
disposed  of ; and  at  his  terrible  Allans  aux  Cannes  ! 
a multitude  began  to  march  with  him  in  that  di- 
rection. Two  hundred  priests  lay  under  lock  and 
key  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites — according  to 
some  accounts  the  number  was  much  larger — ex- 
pecting death,  which  they  jtresently  found.  Some 
were  slaughtered  on  their  knees  and  in  the  act  of 
prayer;  some  were  thrust  through  the  heart  with 
pikes  as  they  endeavoured  to  lly,  or  had  their 
skulls  cleft  with  sabres  as  they  grasped  the  pikes 
in  their  hands,  and  struggled  with  the  pikemen 
with  the  superhuman  strength  of  despair;  others 
were  driven  into  corners,  and  dispatched,  more 
easily  and  expeditiously,  with  fire  of  musketry  ; and 
others  were  shot  in  the  garden  of  the  monastery, 

! and  in  trees  there,  to  which  they  had  climbed,  as 
i also  on  the  garden  walls,  not  without  much  laugh- 
ter and  many  jests  on  the  part  of  their  murderers. 
Not  one  found  mercy,  not  one  escaped : archbishop 
and  bishops,  men  high  in  the  church  and  ]>our 
parish  priests,  were  all  murdered  ; and,  that  there 
might  be  no  chance  of  recovery  from  gun-shot 
wounds,  the  pikemen  examined  those  who  hud 
only  been  shot,  and  thrust  their  bloody  blades 
through  their  hearts.  When  this  double  hecatomb 
of  human  bodies  had  been  heaped  up  there.  Mail- 
lord  and  his  merry  men,  all  covered  with  blood 
and  sweat,  went  away  to  the  hall  or  assembling 
room  of  the  nearest  section  to  demand  wine — 
” Wine  for  the  brave  workmen  who  are  delivering 
France  from  its  enemies!'*  And  the  committee  of 
the  section  gave  them  twenty-four  quarts  to  drink. 
The  monsters  carried  out  the  wine  and  drank  it  in 
the  midst  of  the  dead  bodies.  As  soon  as  they 
had  thus  refreshed  themselves,  Maillard  cried  out, 
” And  now  to  the  Abbaye!”  In  that  old  prison 
there  were  confined  from  two  to  three  hundred 
persons  for  political  offences,  including  Swiss,  gen- 
tlemen who  had  belonged  to  the  gardcs-du-corps 
or  to  the  king’s  constitutional  guard,  deputies  of 
the  first  Assembly,  priests,  ladies,  and  others,  who 
nmst  all  have  been  warned  by  the  tocsin  and  the 
artillery,  and  the  massacre  of  the-twenty-four  eccle- 
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sinetics  in  front  of  the  Abbavc,  of  the  fate  that 
awaited  them.  “ Towards  seven  o’clock  on  this 
Sunday  night,”  any*  one  of  the  few  captives  who 
escaped  by  miracle,  “we  saw  two  men  enter  our 
apartment,  their  hands  bloody,  and  armed  with 
sabres;  a turnkey  with  a torch  lighted  them;  he 
pointed  to  the  bed  of  an  unfortunate  Swiss,  Reding. 
Reding  (who  had  been  wounded  on  the  10th  of 
August)  spoke  with  a dying  voice.  One  of  the 
men  paused  ; but  the  other  cried  AUons  done ! 
lifted  the  unfortunate  man,  and  carried  him  out 
on  his  hack  to  the  street,  where  he  was  massacred. 
\Vc  all  looked  at  one  another  in  silence;  we 
clasped  each  other’s  hands.  Motionless,  with  tixed 
eyes,  we  gazed  on  the  floor  of  our  prison,  on 
which  lay  the  moonlight,  chequered  with  the  triple 
stanchions  of  our  windows.”  • While  the  rnob 
were  beginning  to  massacre  indiscriminately,  some 
one  observed  that  there  were  others  beside  aris- 
tocrats and  conspirators  in  the  prison,  and  that  it 
would  not  l>e  fair  to  sacrifice  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty;  and  Maillard  demanded  the  keys  of  the 
ditfereiit  wards,  and  the  ecnmr,  or  registers  on 
which  were  written  the  names  of  all  the  prisoners 
and  the  otrcnces  for  which  they  were  commitied. 
The  gaolers  delivered  up  the  keys  and  the  ^mpers. 
It  was  then  agreed  that  there  should  be  a court 
and  a president  to  read  these  registers  and  pro- 
nounce judgment  with  all  possible  speed.  “ Let 
Maillard  be  president!”  cried  the  mob.  And 
Maillard,  sitting  down  to  a tabic  and  opening  the 
pnson  books,  emered  upon  his  functions.  He 
chose  some  ten  or  tw'enty  men  that  were  near  him 
to  assist  him  in  his  summary  trials ; he  sent  others 
into  the  interior  of  the  Abbayc  to  bring  dowm  the 
prisoners  in  small  parties  at  a time ; and  he  left 
the  mass  of  the  bloo<lthir8ty  mob  outside  the  gates, 
to  execute,  with  their  pikes,  and  their  sabres, 
bludgeons,  and  knives,  the  sentences  that  might  l>e 
pronounced.  It  was  also  agreed  among  these  hell- 
hounds that  the  sentence  should  be  expressed  in 
these  short  and  indirect  words,  ” Sir,  to  la  Force, — 
MonueuTt  d la  Force  ;**  and  that  as  soon  as  these 
words  were  said  the  victim  should  be  thrust  out 
through  a wicket  of  the  gate.  The  improvised 
tribunal  iK'gan  with  tire  Swiss;  and  in  their  cose 
it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  read  names,  ” It 
was  you,”  cried  Mailhird,  “ that  murdered  the 
pe»)ple  on  the  lOth  of  August  I”  “ We  were  at- 
tacked,” said  the  poor  Swiss,  ” and  we  obeyed 
our  chiefs.”  ” As  lor  that  matter,”  said  Maillard, 

wc  have  only  to  scml  you  to  la  Force** — speak- 
ing coolly,  and  laying  his  emphasis  on  the  two 
death*words.  The  Swiss,  who  could  see  the  pikes 
and  swords  glittering  beyond  the  oj>en  wicket,  and 
who  could  hear  the  people  crying  for  their  blood, 

• ' M<*o  Afr»ni<*  cic  Tn*nU«-lmlt  irrurc*:  ftii,  Rfcil  He  «•  qul  m>*t 
arrive,  c«  >|ue  j'ni  vii  k rnt<^<ln.  i^r’iulaat  ma  drtentiivu  Avtn  la 
Priam  (le  I Alilaiyv  Saiiit'OiTraain.  <le{>iiL<  1«  An'it  jiwin'-iti  4 
I79S,  }nr  M.  de  Juiiriiniac  S4itii  Mrani.  ri-d^^vaot  mfd* 
tatn>-.T',tnm  iDiiant  det  rhaMeur*  ilu  d'infnnlrrrte  du  rm.* 

Thi»  tetiii'le  oarialivp,  ahirli  |>rinimi  on  Sotli  of  Seirtrcntirr. 

atnl  ahich  went  an  amaj(in|  oumlter  of  pilitioDft  (thr* 

author  Mjr*  that  two  huiKlrfd  and  eu(hty  Uumvand  cof'inof  it  hwi 
In't'O  add  bpfirre  llic  month  of  May,  i‘VS),  U ri'piUtU-d  in  lliatoire 
f^lameoUirr  de  la  Revolution.  « 
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knew  very  well  that  there  was  no  intention  to  con- 
vey them  merely  from  one  prison  to  another  : they 
fell  back,  rushed  towards  the  interior  of  the 
prison,  and  cried  piteously  for  merry,  mercy ! But 
the  stone  walls  of  the  prison  were  not  deafer  to 
that  cry  than  Maillard  and  his  moh ; they  were 
dragged  forward,  goaded  on  towards  the  fatal 
wicket  by  pike  and  sword.  Suddenly  one  of  the 
Swiss,  a man  who  seemed  about  thirty,  whose 
stature  was  above  the  common,  and  whose  look 
was  noble  and  martial,  stepped  forward  and  said, 
” I go  first,  since  it  must  be  so  : farewell !”  Then, 
dashing  his  hat  behind  him,  he  cried  to  the 
butchers,  “ Show  me  the  w-ny.”  They  opened  the 
wicket : he  plunged  forward  among  the  pikes,  and 
died  of  a thousand  w'ounds-  Some  of  his  com- 
rades rushed  after  him,  others  were  dragged  to  the 
wicket  and  thrust  out  by  main  force : they  all 
)>crjshcd — their  total  number  was  thirty-eight. 
W'hen  the  Swiss  were  dispatched  to  a man.  Mail- 
lard  and  his  tribunal  pronounced  the  words  d la 
Force  upon  a few  men  who  had  been  accused  of 
falsifying  the  paper-money.  Some  of  these  indi- 
viduals had  possibly  been  guilty  of  forgery,  which 
had  never  been  in  France  a crime  punishable  with 
death ; others  are  asserted  to  have  been  entirely 
innocent:  but  the  united  numbers  of  the  two 
classes  were  so  \ery  small  as  to  make  horribly 
ridiculous  the  discourse  of  Tallicn  about  the  just 
vengeance  of  the  people.  As  soon  os  these  cases 
had  been  disposed  of,  they  brought  to  Maillurd's 
bar  the  Marquis  de  Montmorin— -<lder  brother  of 
the  unfortunate  minister  of  that  name — who  had 
been  tried  a few  days  before,  and  even  acquitted, 
by  the  new  special  tribunal,  but  who  had  never- 
theless been  earned  back  to  prison  by  the  people. 
In  reply  to  some  qncstnmt  put  to  him,  the  old 
nuhlcmaii  said  that  he  submitted  to  a regular  tri- 
bunal, but  could  not  recognise  or  plead  before  any 
other.  ” Be  it  so,”  replied  Maillard  ; “ you  shall 
go  then  to  await  another  trial  at /a  Force*'  De- 
ceiveil  by  these  words,  the  marquis  asked  for  a 
coach  to  carry  him.  He  was  told,  with  the  usual 
Parisian  smartness,  that  he  would  find  a coach  at 
the  door.  He  stepped  through  the  wicket,  and 
found  death — happy  at  least  in  this,  that  he  did 
not  live  to  sec  his  eldest  son  and  his  wife  con- 
ducted on  one  day  to  the  guillotine  by  sentence  of 
the  Tribunal  R^voluliomiuire.  The  next  victim 
was  Thierrv,  valcl-dc-chambre  of  Louis  XVI. 
“ Like  master  like  man ; d la  Force  /”  said  Pre- 
sitient  Maillard;  and  Thieny  was  cast  out  to  the 
butchers.  Shortly  after  this,  Montmorin,  the 
minister,  who  hud  concealed  himself  in  the  house 
of  u washerwoman  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  but 
who  hud  been  discovered  or  betrayed  in  the  noc- 
turnal domiciliary  visits,  was  drag^  to  the  table 
and  the  wicket  to  meet  the  doom  which  he  had 
foreseen  for  months. 

But  by  this  time  the  same  murderous  work  with 
the  same  extemporised  tribunal  was  begun  at  the 
other  prisons.  At  La  Force  the  shiboleth  of  sen- 
tence wai  “To the  Abbaye,”  and  there,  and  at  the 
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Chiitelet,  at  Biciftre,  at  tlie  Concicrgcrie,  the  victims 
vcre  thrust  out  through  pate  or  wicket  to  be  mas-  ' 
sacred  in  the  streets.  Detachments  of  national 
guards  mounted  guard  by  day  and  by  night  at  each 
of  the  prisons;  hut  they  joined  in  the  slaughter, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  it ; and  before 
the  murders  began  they  had  received  orders  from  the 
commune  or  from  Santerre,  or  from  others  wliose 
orders  they  deemed  worthy  of  attention,  to  permit 
who  would  to  enter,  hut  to  allow  none  to  come  out. 
And,  while  Talhcn  and  that  trio  were  appearing 
publicly  and  officially  in  the  scene  of  carnage  as  if 
to  recommend  mercy  and  peace  and  a cessation  of 
the  massacres,  other  members  of  the  commune — 
colleagues  and  brothers  of  their  own — went  from 
place  to  place  to  encourage  the  murderers,  to  ask 
whether  they  were  making  clean  work  of  it  as  at  ! 
the  Carmelites,  to  tell  them  that  they  should  have 
aid  from  the  commune  if  rcc^uisite.  At  each 
prison  a certain  number  of  women  burst  in  with 
tlie  men ; and  w’ornen  took  an  active  part  in  the 
massacres  outside  the  gates.  In  the  front  of  every 
prison,  and  there  were  five  or  six  besides  th<»c  wc 
nave  named,  there  was,  before  morning,  a heap,  a 
mound  of  dead  bodies,  and  as  the  sun  rose  nearly 
every  stone  thereabout  was  seen  wetted  with  blood. 
The  butchers,  when  tired  at  that  work,  passed 
within  the  wickets  and  became  judges,  ami  the 
judges  passing  outwards  became  butchers.  There 
WHS  an  abundance  of  wine  distributed  to  keep  up 
their  spirits,  and  when  they  iiad  drunk  they  put 
down  on  the  table  their  glasii^s  stained  w ith  blood, 
which  also  stained  the  jmlgmcnt-acat.  Blood  was 
the  one  predominant  idea.  In  the  Ahbaye,  Som- 
brcuil,  the  venerable  governor  of  the  luvalidcs, 
was  brought  up  to  the  tabic,  and  Mailiard  had 
pronounced  the  w’ords  h la  Force,’*  when  the 
governor’s  daughter,  likewise  a prii^ncr,  rushed 
through  pikes  and  sabres,  clasped  her  old  father 
in  her  arms  so  tightly  that  nunc  could  separate 
her  from  him,  and  made  such  piteous  cries  and 
prayers  that  some  were  touched.  She  vowed  that 
ner  fatlier  was  no  aristocrat,  that  she  herself  liuted 
aristocrats.  But  to  put  her  to  a further  proof,  or 
to  indulge  their  bestial  caprices,  the  ruffians  pre- 
sented to  her  a cup  full  of  blood  and  said,  “ Drink, 
drink  of  the  blood  of  the  aristocrats,  and  your 
father  shall  be  saved !”  The  lady  took  the  hor- 
rible cup  and  drank,  and  the  monsters  kept  their 
promise.  Nay,  they  carried  the  old  man  and  his 
daughter  in  their  bloody  arms  safe  to  their  own 
home,  shedding  tears,  shouting  “ Vive  la  Nation,” 
and  refusing  money  which  the  Somhreuils  offered 
them.  In  the  ^amc  prison  the  Marquis  de  Ca- 
zottc  owed  his  life  to  his  young  daughter,  who 
clung  to  him  when  under  the  pikes,  and  who 
jMJurwi  forth  such  passionate  filial  eloquence  that 
the  hands  raised  to  kill  refused  their  office,  and 
both  were  let  go  without  any  blood-drinking. 
Yet  in  ten  days  the  grand  tribunal,  more  merciless 
than  the  mob,  or  not  acted  upon  by  a touching 
scene,  condemned  the  old  marquis  to  die,  and  be 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  bequeathing  to  his  daugh- 


ter— all  he  could  bequeath — a lock  of  his  grey 
hair.  Two  or  three  otiier  prisoners  were  allowed 
to  escape  death  at  the  Abl>aye.  A section,  or  a 
committee  of  a section,  interfered  in  behalf  of  a 
young  man,  with  solemn  attestations  that  he  was 
pure  from  arUtocracy  : he  was  acquitted  with 
cries  of  “ Vive  la  Nation,”  and  conducted  to  his 
home  in  inumph.  The  agonies  of  the  jirisoncrs, 
who  pat*sed  long  liours  expecting  death  every  mo- 
ment were  Worse  than  the  pangs  of  death  itself. 
Jourgniac  dc  Saitit  Mtfard,  who  was  among  t)io»e 
in  the  Abbaye,  has  recorded  some  of  these  suffer- 
ings. “It  is  utterly  impossible,”  says  he,  “to 
express  the  horror  of  the  profound  and  sombre 
silence  which  reigned  during  these  executions  : 
it  ^as  only  interrupted  by  the  cries  of  those  that 
were  being  murdered  and  by  the  strokes  of  their 
assassins.  As  soon  as  one  man  was  dispatched 
there  rose  a cry  for  another,  and  shouts  of  ‘ Vive 
la  Nation’  a thousand  times  more  terrible  than 
the  horrors  of  the  preceding  silence.  In  the  in- 
terval between  one  massacre  and  another  we  heard 
the  people  saying  under  our  windows,  ‘ Wc  must 
not  let  one  of  them  csca|ie;  wc  must  kill  them 
all,  all!  and,  above  all,  tiiose  that  are  in  the 
chapel,  for  they  arc  all  conspirators  !*  It  was  of 
us  they  were  S|  caking.  ......  There  was  silence 

in  the  streets,  but  a noise  in  the  interior  of  the 
prison,  where  they  were  selecting  fresh  victims. 

But  presently  fresh  screams  and  cries 

were  heard  outside ; and  we  trembled  again,  and 
recalled  to  our  minds  the  last  words  of  M.  Chan- 
tereine,  who,  plunging  a knife  into  his  heart,  hud 
said,  ‘ We  are  ail  destined  to  be  massacred  !*  At 
midnight  ten  men,  sword  in  hand,  and  preceded 
by  two  tuinkeys  who  carried  torches,  entered  into 
our  prison,  the  cliaj>el,  and  ordered  each  of  us  to 
place  himself  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  After  they 
hiid  Counted  us,  they  told  us  that  we  should  answer 
for  one  another,  and  they  swore  that  if  one  of  ns 
tried  to  escape  we  should  all  be  massacred  uilhout 
Itting  htHirii  ht/  Motisieur  /p  President.  These 
last  words,  however,  gave  us  a glimmering  of 
hope,  for  we  did  not  know  until  then  that  we 
should  be  heard  before  U*ing  killed.  At  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  we  heard  a terrible  beating 
on  one  of  the  inner  doors  of  tlie  prison.  We 
thought  it  was  the  door  that  gave  access  to  the 
passage  which  led  to  the  chapel,  and  that  tbev 
were  coming  to  butcher  us  there ; but  we  were 
somewhat  re-assured  and  comforted  when  we 
heard  that  it  was  the  door  of  a dungeon  which 
some  prisoners  within  had  barricaded.  Soon  after 
we  learned  that  the  door  had  been  forced  open, 
and  that  the  people  had  butchered  every  man  ilicv 
found  in  the  dungeon.  At  ten  o’clock  on  MoniiaV 
morning  agony  had  already  laded  tirrnt'y 
hours]  the  Abb^  Lenfant,  coiifc>sor  to  the  king, 
ami  the  Abbe  Chapt  de  Rastignac  appeared  in  the 
pulpit  of  tlic  chajici  which  served  as  our  prison, 
and  which  they  had  entered  by  a back  door. 
They  told  us  that  our  last  hour  was  at  hand  ; that 
wc  must  compose  our  minds,  and  receive  their 
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benediction.  An  electrical  movement,  not  to  be 
defined,  threw  us  all  on  our  knees,  and,  with  our 
hands  joined,  we  received  the  blessing.  This  mo- 
ment, although  consolatory,  was  one  of  tlie  most 
awful  that  we  expericncetl.  On  the  eve  of  appear- 
ing before  the  Supreme  Being,  kneeling  before  two 
of  his  ministers,  we  presented  a spectacle  which 
is  not  to  be  described.  The  venerable  age  of  those 
two  priests,  their  position  above  us,  death  hovering 
over  our  heads  and  environing  us  on  every  side — 
everything  made  the  ceremony  of  that  benediction 
sublime  and  awful.  It  drew  us  near  to  the  Divi- 
nity ; it  restored  us  our  courage ; all  reasoning 
was  suspended ; and  the  coldest  and  most  incre- 
dulous amongst  us  was  as  deeply  impressed  by  the 
scene  as  the  most  ardent  and  the  most  devout. 
Half  an  hour  after  these  two  priests  were  dragged 
out  and  massacred,  and  we  heard  their  cries ! . . . 
...  Is  there  a man  whose  hair  docs  not  stand  on 
end  with  horror?  Our  principal  occupation  now 
was  to  endeavour  to  learn  how  to  be  massacred 
with  the  least  suffering.  From  time  to  time  we 
sent  some  of  our  comrades  to  look  out  at  the  win- 
dow of  the  chapel  tower  in  order  to  instruct  us.  . . 

. . . They  rejiortcd  that  the  victims  who  held  up 
their  hands  suffered  most,  because  the  blow  s of  the 
sabres  were  deadened  before  they  reached  the 
head ; that  some  of  them  had  their  hands  and 
arms  chop|>ed  off  before  they  fell,  and  that  those 
who  placed  their  hands  behind  their  backs  and 
presented  their  heads  and  breasts  to  the  pikes  and 
sabres  seemed  to  suffer  the  least We  ad- 

vised one  another  to  be  firm,  and  to  assume  this 
attitude  when  our  turns  should  come.  Towards 
the  hour  of  noon,  worn  out  by  my  long  agony,  I 
threw  myself  on  a bed  and  fell  into  a profound 
sleep.  Everything  makes  me  believe  that  I owe 
my  life  to  that  moment  of  sleep.  I dreamed  that 
I was  appearing  before  the  terrible  tribunal  which 
was  to  judge  me ; that  I was  heard  with  attention 
in  spite  of  the  dreadful  tocsin  and  the  horrible 
cries  of  the  people;  that  I hnished  my  pleading, 
and  was  acquitted.  I woke  with  the  happy  pre- 
sentiment that  this  dream  would  be  realised.  I 
related  it  to  my  companions  in  misfortune,  who 
were  astonished  at  my  confidence — a confidence 
which  I preserved  until  I appeared  before  my  ter- 
rible judges But  the  torments  of  the  most 

devouring  thirst  were  added  to  our  other  anguishes. 
At  last  our  turnkey,  Bertrand,  came  alone  into  the 
chapel,  and  we  induced  him  to  bring  us  a jug  of 
water.  We  drank  it  with  desperate  avidity,  for 
during  twenty-six  hours  we  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  one  drop  of  water.  We  sjxike  of  this  cruel 
negligence  to  a federate,  who  came  with  some  other 
persons  to  visit  our  prison  : he  was  so  enraged 
that  he  asked  the  name  of  the  turnkey  who'had 
refused  us  water,  assuring  us  that  he  would  go  and 
put  him  to  death ; and  he  would  have  done  it  if 
we  had  not  hindered  him.  Shortly  after  we  were 
disturbed  by  a sad  moaning  overhead.  We  dis- 
covered that  the  sounds  proceeded  from  the  pulpit, 
and  we  begged  those  we  heard  passing  and  re- 
▼OL.  HI. 


passing  on  the  staircase  l>ehind  to  open  the  door 
and  sec  what  it  was.  At  last  some  of  them  en- 
tered the  pulpit,  and  told  us  that  it  was  a young 
officer  who  had  given  himself  several  wounds,  but 
without  killing  himself,  as  his  knife  had  bent  at 
the  point,  and  would  not  penetrate.  The  young 
man  was  dragged  out  and  di8|iatchcd Se- 

veral other  prisoners  killed  themselves  in  their 
chambers  in  different  parts  of  the  Abbaye;  among 
others  there  was  one  who  beat  out  his  brains 
against  the  lock  of  his  cell  ” By  this  time  it  was 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the  3rd. 

Maton  de  la  Varenne,  who  was  a prisoner  in  La 
Force,  tells  us  what  was  doing  there,  w hile  these 
things  were  doing  at  the  Abbaye.  “ About  two 
o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Sutiday  the  2nd,”  says 
Maton,  “ I saw  a tall,  ill-dressed  man  come  in 
and  whisper  to  our  gaoler,  who  presently  said 
aloud,  ‘ Let  them  come  if  they  will,  and  massacre 
them ; by  my  faith  I am  nut  going  to  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  get  myself  killed  for  the  prisoners.’  . . . 
....  About  three  o’clock  a gendarme  came  in 
and  told  us  that  the  people  had  massacred  seven 
persons  on  the  Pont  Neuf ; and  that  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  women  in  a state  of  intoxication 
had  been  heard  saying  on  the  Feuillant  terrace, 

‘ It  is  to-morrow  that  souls  will  be  driven  out  of 
bodies  in  the  prisons !’  Towards  seven  o’clock 
prisoners  were  called  frequently,  and  they  did  not 
reappear.  Each  of  us  reasoned  in  his  own  way 
on  this  singularity;  but  our  ideas  became  calm, 
as  we  persuaded  ourselves  that  a memorial  I had 
drawn  up  and  got  sent  to  the  National  Assembly 
was  producing  good  effect.  This  was  particularly 
the  opinion  of  my  unfortunate  companions  de 
Rulhiere  and  de  la  Chenaye,  with  whom  I was 
conversing  when,  at  about  eight  o’clock,  our  turn- 
keys separated  us  and  shut  us  all  up  in  our  several 
cells  or  wards.”*  [It  should  appear  that  the  nar- 
rator and  many  others  of  the  captives  were  con- 
fined in  parts  of  the  prison  where,  the  noise  of  the 
massacres,  loud  and  frightful  as  it  was,  could  nut 
reach  them ; for  during  several  hours  they  had  no 
notion  of  the  bloody  work  that  was  doing  in  front 
of  the  gates  of  La  Force.]  “ I was  trying  to 
sleep,”  continues  Maton,  ‘‘  when  the  door  of  our 
chamber  was  burst  open  with  a terrible  noise,  and 
one  Delange  was  dragged  out.  An  instant  after 
he  was  followed  by  Berger,  an  old  man  of  seventy- 
three.  The  doors  of  the  other  cells  along  our 
corridor  were  opened  successively.  There  were 
still  five  of  us  in  my  cell,  and  all  except  myself 
were  giving  themselves  up  to  the  consoling  hope 
of  being  liberated  before  day,  when  the  people 
came  to  seek  Durand.  Durand  was  lying  on  his 
bed  ready  dressed,  in  order  not  to  keep  them  wait- 
ing. He  squeezed  my  hand,  promised  to  send  me 

* Ln  Riilhi^,  who  wai  pnrwntlv  mamtcrcil.  wn»  yoniii;eT  broUmr 
tn  Rullii^rc  the  bittorinn.  atillior  of  ' I.'AnATpbie  <ie  I a I’oln,;nr'  and 
otlier  larll-known  work*  Me  »*•  a mllitury  man,  and  bad  cora- 
Dinnded  a part  uf  tlie  gendarmerie  on  Uiu  luth  of  Aiiguat.  The  ini- 
mediata  cause  of  hia  eapiivity  wru  bi<  coudiiri  ini  llinl  fatal  day. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  make  hU  men  npiNwe  tlie  march  of  the  mob 
on  the  Tuileriea,  and.  not  suercedinK  in  that,  he  had  cjnitt<.d  hi.  poat 
and  hia  cumujand.  Cheuaye,  we  believe,  wa*  a mun  of  lettora. 
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his  news,  and  went  out.  At  the  same  moment  we 
distinguished  the  voice  of  Uelnnge,  who,  after 
having  obtained  his  liberty,  insisted  absolutely 
upon  returning  to  his  room  to  take  his  etlecis 
away  with  him,  and  above  all  a little  white  jHHKlle 
dog,  which  had  been  his  only  amvtsement  during 
his  captivity.  His  solicitations  were  unsuccessful, 
because  they  wished  the  prisoners  above  to  remain 
ignorant  of  the  horrible  scenes  that  were  passing. 

About  midnight  a man  named  Barat,  who. 

from  the  situation  of  his  cell,  could  better  hear 
what  was  going  on,  callwl  my  comrade  Gcrurd 
ttiwarils  him  and  said,  * My  friend,  we  are  all 
dead  men ! They  are  assassinating  the  prisoners 
as  fust  as  they  go  out  at  the  gate — I hear  their 
cries  !*  Gerard  came  back  to  us  with  this  fatal 
news,  and  exclaimed,  ‘ Our  lust  hour  is  come! 
There  is  no  bdp  for  us.*  1 replied  to  him— and 
I tried  to  force  mysilf  to  believe  it— that  the  tre- 
mendous noise  came  only  from  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  men  who  were  to  march  for  Verdun,  and 
who,  no  doubt,  were  going  first  to  the  Hutel-dc- 
Ville.  At  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  wicket 
gate  which  led  to  our  quarter  opened  anew.  Four 
men  in  uniform,  each  with  a naked  sword  and  a 
blazing  torch,  came  up  to  our  corridor,  preceded 
by  a turnkey,  and  entered  a chamber  ^joining 
ours  to  break  ojren  and  examine  a box.  This 
done,  they  stopped  in  the  gallery  and  questioned  a 
man  named  Cuissa  to  know  where  was  Lamoitc 
(the  widower  of  the  notorious  woman  of  the  dia- 
mond necklace,  &c.).  This  Lamottc,  they  said, 
hud  some  months  ago,  under  pretext  of  a hidden 
treasure  he  knew  of,  swindled  one  of  them  out  of 
300  livrcs,  inviting  him  expressly  to  dine  with 
him.  Tlie  wretched  Cuissa,  who  was  in  their  grip, 
ami  who,  in  fact,  lost  his  life  this  night,  answered 
trembling,  that  he  rememben;d  the  circumstance 
•well,  but  could  not  tell  what  had  become  of  Ea- 
niotte.*  Determined  to  find  Lamottc  and  confront 
him  with  Cuissa,  they  dragged  the  latter  along 
with  them,  and  made  a fresh  search  in  several 
otlier  a]>artment8,  but  apparently  without  success, 
for  we  heard  them  say  to  one  anotlier,  * Let  us  go 
and  search  among  tlie  dead  bodies ; for,  nom  de 
Oii'uf  we  must  know  whal  has  become  of  him.* 
At  this  same  time  [ heard  them  call  for  the  Ahbtl 
Bardy,  who  was  dragged  out  and  directly  massa- 
cred, as  1 learned  afterwards.  He  had  been  ac- 
cused of  having,  in  concert  with  his  concubine, 
murdered  and  cut  into  pieces,  five  or  six  years 
before,  hU  own  brother,  an  auditor  of  the  Chambre 
des  Cumptes  of  Montpellier ; but  had  by  his  sub- 
tlety, address,  and  eloquence  outwitted  his  judges 
and  hitlierto  escaped.  One  may  fancy  what  terror 
I had  )>een  thrown  into  by  the  words,  ^ Let  us  go 
and  search  among  the  dead  bodies.’  I saw  no- 
thing to  do  but  resign  myself  to  death.  I wrote 
my  last  will,  terminating  it  with  the  request  that 
whoever  found  it  in  my  pocket  when  dead  would 
carry  it  to  its  address.  Scarcely  had  I quitted 

* Lunult^  hut)  li<^n  la  pruua.  bat  luid  b««n  libenitre)  just  l«fuie 
tb«  bvgia. 


[Book  II. 

I the  pen  when  there  came  into  the  corridor  two 
other  men  in  uniform  ; one  of  them,  whose  arm 
ami  cuat-siceve  up  to  the  very  shoulder,  as  well  as 
his  sabre,  were  covered  with  blot>d,  said,  * For 
these  two  hours  1 have  bi'en  dispatching  meuiberw 
right  and  left ! I am  more  tired  than  a mason’s 
labourer  that  has  been  beating  plaster  fur  two 
days!*  I afterwards  heard  tlieni  talking  about 
' Kidhiere.  1 bey  promised  themselves  the  plea.sure 
of  prolonging  his  torture,  to  make  him  pass  slowly 
through  all  degrees  of  the  crudest  suHcrings ; and 
tliey  swore  with  frightful  oaths  that  they  would 
cut  utV  tlie  head  of  any  man  that  thrust  at  him 
with  the  point  of  his  sword,  or  that  attempted  to 
; give  him  a coup  de  grace.  Tlie  unhappy  oiTicer 
being  delivered  to  them,  they  dragged  him  along 
crying  Farce  d la  hi  :'  then  they  stripped  him 
almnst  naked,  and  began  to  beat  him  to  death  with 
the  Hats  of  their  swords.”  We  cannot  translate 
what  follows.  It  was  half  an  hour  before  death 
relieved  poor  Hulhierc  from  these  fiends  of  hell. 

Muton  de  la  Varenne  continues ; ” It  was  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  this,  that  is  to  say,  about 
four  in  the  muniing,  when  they  came  to  seek 
Rulhiere’s  comrade,  la  Chenayc.  As  his  room 
was  immediately  under  mine,  and  as  the  w indow 
was  ojicn,  1 heard  the  turnkey  say  to  him  us  he 
was  asking  for  his  hat,  * Leave  it  where  it  is ; you 
have  no  more  need  of  it.’  He  walked  out  of  his 
room — be  underwent  a sort  of  inlerrogatory-r- they 
pronounced  the  words  d I'AUutye,  wiiich  meant 
massacre  him;  he  passed  out  by  the  fatal  wicket, 
mill  was  massacred.  He  gave  one  ciy  of  terror  at 
sight  of  the  heap  of  corpses,  covered  his  eyes  umi 
face  with  his  hands,  and  then  fell  dead  ujKin  the 
heap.  Sixty  years  of  virtues,  whicli  had  ever  been 
hereditary  in  his  family,  seemed  to  promise  him  a 
belter  end.  After  his  deoili  his  murderers  con- 
fessed that  they  had  committed  a mistake,  having 
discovered  that  he  was  not  gudty  of  any  plot 

against  liberty  or  the  people .^n  infinity 

of  prisoners,  such  as  Hene-Fran^iiis  Gentilhomme, 
Staude,  called  the  Geninm,  Andre  Uuussey,  the 
Abl)e  dc  la  Gardcttc,  Simunut,  de  Louze  de  la 
Neufville,  Etienne  Deronciercs,  were  draggid  one 
by  one  from  my  part  of  the  prison  to  meet  the 
same  fate  as  La  Chenaye.  At  every  opening  of 
the  grate  I expected  to  hear  them  call  my  name. 

I flung  oil  my  rubc-de-chnmbre  and  my 

nightcap ; I put  on  a coarse  and  very  dirty  shin, 
an  old  frock-coat,  without  a waistcoat,  and  an  old 
round  hat : these  things  I had  procured  a day  or 
two  bcAire,  in  the  apprehension  of  w hat  was  going 
to  happen.  1 imagined  that,  thus  dressed,  1 should 
not  lie  suspected  of  l>eing  one  of  those  that  were  to 
be  murdered.  I'hc  disguise  was  not  useless  to  me. 
About  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  they  came  to 
drag  down  the  Abbtfs  de  Blinierca  and  Bertrand. 

1 knowr  not  the  fate  of  the  first  of  these  ecclesi- 
astics; but  the  second  escaped,  fur  I saw  him 
more  than  a year  after.  At  about  half-past  six 
they  came  back  to  the  room  where  the  two  abbes 
had  been  lodged,  to  seize  M.  Guillaume,  a notary* 
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public,  who,  instead  of  opening  the  door  at  their 
summons,  barred  and  barricailcd  it  within.  Tlicn 
the  men  beat  at  the  door,  blasphemed  horribly, 
called  him  a villain  and  an  enemy  to  the  nation, 

and  went  to  seek  a reinforcement At 

length  he  w’aa  obliged  to  open  the  door.  He  was 
seized.  I was  uncertain  ns  to  his  fste  for  fifteen 
days  i but  then  1 learned  that  he  had  been  saved. 

By  this  time  all  the  chambers  on  our 

Corridor  had  been  emptied  except  our  own.  We 
were  four  together,  and  seemed  to  have  l)ccn  for- 
gotten : we  addressed  our  prayers  in  common  to 
the  Ktcmal  to  deliver  us  from  this  peril.  While 
we  were  in  this  situation,  a thousand  limes  more 
horrible  than  death,  our  turnkey  (Baptiste)  came 
to  visit  us  by  himself.  I took  him  by  the  hands; 
I conjured  him  to  save  us,  promising  him  a hun- 
dred golden  louis  if  he  would  conduct  me  home 
or  to  the  house  of  one  of  my  relations.  A noise 
proceeding  from  the  grate  made  him  withdraw 
precipitately.  We  heard  the  noise;  we  also  saw 
from  our  windows,  near  to  which  wc  were  lying  flat 
on  our  Wllies  to  escape  being  seen,  twelve  or 
fifteen  men  armed  to  the  teeth  and  covered  with 
blood,  who  were  holding  council  in  the  garden 
below,  and  saying  to  one  another,  ‘ Let  us  go 
again  u|>-stalr8  there — into  all  the  chambers  let 
not  one  remain — no  niiv!*  I took  out  my  pen- 
knife; I omsidered  where  I shotild  strike  myself — 
but  then  I reflected  that  the  blade  was  too  short ; 
ami  religion  came  to  my  aid.  1 encouraged  my 
companions,  and  above  all  Gtfrard,  to  renounce  the 
thought  of  suicide  and  rely  upon  Providence.  Be- 
tween seven  and  eight  o’clock  four  men  armed 
with  bludgeons  and  sabres  came  to  our  room  and 
told  us  that  we  miir*t  follow  them.  Gerard 
whispered  earnestly,  apart,  with  one  of  them, 
whose  uniform  appeared  to  be  that  of  a gendarme. 
They  Inith  sjKike  very  low,  and  made  use  of 
gestures,  which  made  me  suspect  that  Gerard  was 
trying  to  save  himself  by  sacrificing  us.  The  con- 
versation finished  with  these  words,  which  Gerard 
pronounced  aloud—*  As  you  see,  comrade,  I was 
arrested  only  for  having  given  a beating  to  an 
aristocrat.*  The  gendarme  look  Gerard  under  his 
protection.  During  their  colloquy  I searched 
everywhere  for  a pair  of  old  shoes,  that  I might  get 
rid  of  the  advocate  slippers  {pantouj!es  de  palais) 

I had  on.  But,  forced  to  give  up  my  search,  I 
<lc8cendcd  the  stairs  with  my  three  companions. 
Constant,  called  Ic  Sauvage,  Gerard,  and  the  third, 
w hose  name  escapes  my  memory,  were  let  off  at 
unce,  without  appearing  at  the  dreadful  bar.  But 
four  sabres  were  crossed  over  my  breast,  and  I W'as 
led  to  the  table  before  a ])ersor»  wearing  a muni- 
cipal srarf,  w’Im)  was  sitting  there  as  judge.  He 
was  a lame  man,  tall,  and  very  thin.  As  I crossed 
the  court  to  get  at  him,  I saw  it  crowded  with  the 
egorgeurs  (slaughterers  or  cut-throats),  who  were 
being  harangued  by  Manuel,  then  procureur  of  the 
commune,  afterwards  deputy  of  the  Convention, 
and  hi-t  of  ull  food  for  the  guillotine,  to  which  he 
was  jubtly  condemned  on  the  14th  of  November, 


1794.  Arrived  at  the  bar,  I was  thus  interrogated  : 
‘ What  is  your  name?  What  is  your  quality r* 
How  long  have  you  been  here  ?’  My  answers  were 
simple:  * My  name  is  Pierre  Anno  LouUMaton  de 
la  Varenne ; I am  an  old  advocate ; I have  been 
detained  licre  these  eight  days,  without  knowing 
w hy  or  wliercfore;  I hoped  to  have  been  liberated 
lust  Saturday  ; but  public  affairs  have  retarded  it.* 
A fellow  Ixihind  me  said,  * Va  ! Mr.  Fineskin,  I 
am  going  to  treat  myself  with  a cup  of  your  blood  !’ 
The  soi-disant  judge  of  the  people  gave  over  ques- 
tioning me,  in  order  to  save  lime.  He  looked  into 
the  prison  register,  and  tlicn  said,  * I can  abso- 
lutely see  nothing  against  him.*  Then  their  faces 
brightened  up,  and  there  rose  the  cry  of  ‘ Vive  la 
nation!*  which  was  the  signal  of  my  deliver- 
ance.”* 

The  National  Assembly  opened  their  debates  at 
the  usual  hour  this  morning  (the  morning  of  Mon- 
day, the  3rd  of  September),  and  apparently  with- 
out feeling  any  inlcrcst  in  the  massacres  that  were 
going  on.  Roland,  as  minister  of  the  interior, 
iransiniltcd  a letter  he  had  received  from  Mayor 
IVtiuri,  who  coldly  and  lyingly  ailirnud  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  events  of  the  night,  until  it 
was  loo  late  to  apply  any  remedy ! Brissot  an- 
nounced that  Verdun  was  still  holding  out,  and 
that  the  enemy  had  met  w ith  a repulse  at  Mont- 
medy ; and  was  honoured  w iih  loud  ajiplauscs. 
A milliner  came  to  present  some  trinkets  for  the 
service  of  the  country,  and  to  offer  to  mount  guard 
in  Paris  Hs  a soldier : her  patriotic  daughter,  who 
came  with  her,  presented  a silver  thimble  and 
fifteen  sous.  The  students  of  surgery  came  to 
oiler  their  services  eillicr  as  soldiers  or  aa  sur- 
geons, and  to  dejjosit  on  the  altar  of  the  country 
two  or  three  thousand  tenpenny  pieces  A hmg 
letter  was  read  from  the  Jacobinized  commune  of 
Troyes,  in  Champiigne,  reporting  that  everybody 
was  armed  or  arming.  A decree  was  issued  for 
seizing  and  bringing  instantly  to  Pans  all  the  gold 
and  silver  and  ricii  ornaments  that  might  he  found 
in  the  ci-devant  royal  palaces  and  in  the  houses  of 
the  emigrants.  J^elti-rs  were  read  from  different 
commissaries  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Assembly 
or  by  the  commune  to  look  after  the  recruiting 
and  the  levies  in  the  departments.  Not  a word 
w as  said  about  the  butcheries  which  were  going  on 
more  actively  than  ever  at  some  of  the  prisons, 
and  no  further  allusion  was  made  to  them  until 
Deputy  Jouncau,  who  had  been  lying  in  the 
Abbayc  for  tlic  beating  he  had  given  Grungenruve, 
appeared  at  the  bar,  accompanied  by  ten  or  a dozen 
of  the  people  who  were  serving  ns  hia  escort. 
Jouncau  was  applauded,  and  invited  to  ascend  the 
tribune.  His  cscajie  from  a horrible  death  was 
too  recent,  and  the  ground  which  he  still  stood 
upon  too  volcanic,  to  allow  his  language  to  be  other 
than  complimentary.  Besides,  the  Assembly  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  night  had  issued  a de- 

* Ma  R^nrrprtion,  par  Mnlon  d<>  la  Varenne.  Tliia  t>roraurr 
which  «a*  first  i>al>ki»bed  in  1T9A,  U rrpimlcU  la  Iluioue  Varle- 
nicnlaijc. 
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crce  to  gunranlee  hi»  life.  “ With  ywir  dem*c 
upon  my  hreaat»**  said  Jounotu,  “ 1 have  juat 
come  out  of  my  prison  in  the  midst  of  the  acrloma- 
tiona  of  the  people.  Tucse  brave  citizciks  here 
have  accompanied  me  with  the  greatest  g*Mid  will. 
Their  zeal  attests  the  respett  which  yuut  decrees 
meet  with  everywhere.**  [If  this  was  really  the 
case,  why  did  not  the  Asscmblv  issue  thousands  of 
such  life-saving  decrees?]  He  was  going  to  take 
his  usual  seat  as  a member  of  the  House,  when 
Monlaut  cried  out  that  it  was  against  the  ordinary 
rules  to  permit  a member  against  whom  there  was 
a decree  of  accusation  to  sit  in  the  House;  and 
that  he  ought  to  be  “ left  under  the  sword  of  the 
law.**  Lacroix  said,  with  more  Hbirality  and 
mercy,  that  M.  Jouncau  was  not  under  a decree  of 
accusation ; that  he  had  been  under  arrest  only  on 
account  of  a private  quarrel  and  hght  with  one  of 
his  colleagues;  and  that  this  was  so  true,  that,  if 
M.  Grangeneuve  woidd  give  up  his  prosecution, 
M.  Jouneau  w'ould  be  free  to  take  his  seat.  “ I 
demand,  therefore,”  said  be,  “ that  the  Assembly, 
considering  that  M.  Junneau  could  not,  without 
risking  his  life^  remain  in  the  prison  to  which  he 
was  committed,  do  allow  him  to  remain  on  parole  in 
one  of  the  committee-rooms  of  the  Assembly.** 
This  delicate  resolution  was  adopted.  Then  a 
letter  was  read  from  the  council  of  the  commune. 
It  briefly  said  : — “ The  asylum  of  I»uis  XVI.  is 
threatened.  Resistance  would  be  im])olitic,  dan- 
gerous, perhaps  unjust  The  harmony  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  with  the  commissaries 
of  the  commune  might  guarantee  tlie  Temple. 
We  demand  that  you  ])lease  to  uamc  six  of  your 
meml)crs  to  act  conjointly  with  us  in  calming  the 
pfrervescencc.’*  [The  most  atrocious,  the  most 
immense  and  astounding  of  crimes  was,  in  the 
language  of  Pt^iion’s  colleagues,  only  disoTfier  or 
effervesrenre.]  The  Assembly  instantly  did  as 
they  were  ordered,  and  named  six  deputies  to  act 
with  the  Commune — Bnzirc,  Chabot,  Choudteu, 
Thuriot,  Hussaulx,  and  Lacroix.  Four  of  these 
six  were  disciples  or  admirers  of  Marat — were 
Jacobins  of  the  very  worst  kind ; and  the  remain- 
ing two,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  were  men  impa- 
tient for  a republic,  and  who  were  sure  not  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  danger  by  counteracting  their 
liI(X)d-lhirsty  colleagues,  or  by  opposing  the  will 
and  energy  of  the  sovereign  people.  The  indivi- 
duals selected  by  the  council-general  of  the  com- 
mune to  act  with  them  in  calming  the  cOervesccnce 
were  Robespierre,  Manuel,  and  Deltroy.*  fiusi- 

* We  leant  fma  Cl^ry  what  peMiaf  la  Uie  Teaple.  *'  On 

lh«  tucl  of  Sritemlwr  there  «ere  irreat  tiiDnUi  about  the  Temple. 
1'he  klti|;  and  the  famUy  lutviotf  rome  dowo  as  usuaI  to  welk  lo  the 
Rardro.  A aanieipal  offievr  Uiai  followed  the  kiQR  uid  to  ooe  of  hie 
aewrUtea,  * W'«  were  wroDV  in  aUusriaR  them  to  walk  (hie  efter* 
noon.'  1 hod  Ukeo  o»tk«  To  the  oiuroinR  ihei  the  eommiwiDaere 
from  the  munlcipelity  were  une«e>.  They  made  the  royal  family 
rettiru  in  a violeot  hurry,  but  they  were  ■careely  aewrobletl  In  Uie 
aurea's  cbtmljcr  when  tvo  of  the  offieert.  »ho  were  out  oo  duty  at 
the  tower,  came  in.  one  of  whom.  wIk>w  uania  was  Mathieii,  for- 
xncriy  a Ctrnichin,  thus  addremrd  the  klUR ' You  are  uoaeciuainled. 
>fir.  with  vhat  la  paasiiia.  The  country  ta  in  the  Rreateal  danger ; the 
enemy  have  enieretl  ChamtiaRne,  aad  the  Kin;;  uf  Hrutaia  I*  marrh- 
iDR  to  Chaloria.  You  wdl  nave  to  aoewer  for  all  the  miacliief  that 
m«y  foliow.  We  know  that  we.  our  wivea,  and  children  mu»t 
peruh,  but  the  people  ahall  W awufed.  You  aliall  be  the  lint  to 


lu’ss  was  then  suspended  in  ordirr  that  the  deputies 
might  have  time  to  dine; — for  men  dined  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  atrocities,  sip|>ed  ihtir  coffee 
and  their  rhasse  caje  while  the  streets  of  Paris 
were  running  with  blood  ; and  the  graceful  and 
gracious  Madame  Rtdand  was  giving  her  dinner- 
parties and  displaying  such  wit  as  she  had,  and 
turning  fine  phrases  in  her  hotel  du  ministere  all 
the  while — at  least  slie  gave  her  usual  five  o’clock 
dinner  to  her  husband’s  colleagues  in  office  and 
the  select  meml>er8  of  the  Gironde  on  this  very 
day,  the  3rd  of  September,  entertaining,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  madman  Anacharsis  Cloozt,  who 
then  and  there  undertook  to  prove  that  the  mas- 
sacres in  progress  were  indispensable  and  salutary.* 
Yet  this  woman,  who  tells  us  these  facts  about  the 
dinner,  tells  us  also  that  the  massacres  were  con- 
tinuing ; that  they  lasted  at  the  Abliaye  from 
Sunday  afternoon  till  Tuesday  morning;  at  U 
Force  still  longer;  at  Bic^tre  four  days,  &c. 

When  the  hon<mrable  deputies  returned  to  their 
hull  after  their  dinner,  they  talked  alwut  Verdun, 
and  the  beauty  of  dying  for  one’s  country,  as  the 
commandant  and  garrison  of  that  place  were  said 
to  have  sworn  to  do  rather  than  surrender ; they 

die  : kowerer,  then*  U yet  time,  ami  you  may*— Here  the  kioR  re- 
plloid.  that  he  harl  doiK'  evert  ihInR  for  the  people,  aod  h*d  uothioR 
to  reproach  hira-elf  with.  Oo  which  Uw  tame  fellow.  tumitiR  to  M . 
Hu(.  Mid,—’  The  couoHl  of  the  cwcnnuac  bAVe  chArRCtl  me  to  t«ke 
you  into  c«i»tady.*  * Whom?*  crw*l  the  kiDR.  * Your  valet  <W 
chamlife,*  »a»  the  reply.  The  kioR  deaired  know  of  what  crime 
he  wmaaecMoed.  but.  tiut  IwiQR  wide  tu  oliUio  i'  fbnnAtim.  b<-care« 
the  more  uueaiy  for  hu  fate,  and  rwcioiiiiDetith'd  him,  with  RTvaI  cob- 
cera,  to  the  t»o  uIHitiv.  Scale  were  |>nt,  io  (he  prewme  of  M.  Hue. 
on  tite  amall  room  oceupied  by  him.  aud  he  was  taken  away  at  tis. 
in  the  FVeoioR.  after  batiuR  lieeD  tacoty  daya  ia  the  Temple.  Urn- 
thleu,  aa  he  «ai  RoiuR  out,  b>ltl  me  to  Uke  care  how  I conducted 
m\Mlf;  * P(ir.'  Mid  he.  ‘ it  may  he  yoor  turn  neat.'  Tlie  kioR  iIitb 
called  me  to  him.  and  Rate  me  aome  pa|>erA,  wbieit  he  had  recei^«>d 
from  M.  Hue,  rontaininR  acoonoU  of  expeom.  Tlie  dirtnrbed  looks 
of  the  municipal  officerv.  aud  the  clamoura  of  the  populace  in  the 
DeiRhbourhood  of  the  tower.  alTected  him  exeeediuRiy.  After  the 
kloR  went  to  l«d  he  dedml  me  b)  tle<*p  near  him.  aud  I |4aeed  my 
bed  near  bia  DuJeely'A.  On  tl^e  SnI  of  }^|itember  hie  mi^esly.  when 
1 wa*  drcMiiiR  him,  ai>ked  me  if  I had  I eard  any  newv  of  M.  Hue, 
and  ifl  knew  anythiaR  uf  the  commoiiixu  m Paria.  1 told  him  that 
in  the  cuarse  of  the  dirIu  1 liad  heard  an  olllcer  a.4y  the  people  werw 
RuiaR  tu  the  ptianui;  but  1 would  try  if  1 oiuld  learn  anj^hloR  more. 
* Taka  care.'  aaid  bU  mafeity,  ' not  to  rxpoee  yourvelt.  for  we  ahouUl 
then  be  left  alone ; aud,  ituieed,  1 fear  it  u tbeir  intention  io  put 
•traoRcrv  alHUit  ua.*  At  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the  kioR  baviuR 
Joined  the  family  in  the  queen's  chamlier.  a munieipjl  ofTicer  oewired 
me  to  Ro  up  to  the  kioR’s.  where  I found  Manuel  and  some  memiu*ra 
of  the  commune.  Manuel  asked  me  what  the  kiuR  Imd  said  of  M. 
Hue's  lieioR  taken  away.  I aoewered,  that  it  had  made  his  mRjeasy 
very  iinea.y.  ' He  will  come  to  no  harm.*  said  he,  ‘ but  1 am  cuin- 
maodetl  t>  inform  the  kioR  that  lie  is  not  to  mum,  bat  lliat  the 
eoutinl  will  put  a person  in  bis  plane.  Y'ou  may  ro  and  break  thia 
to  htm.'  1 beRRrd  to  lie  excusen.  addlnx.that  the  kiuR  iU*4r  d to  sew 
him  reepeetiuR  several  ihlnRs  of  wbkh  the  tuval  family  stood  in  Rreat 
need.  Manuel  could  scarcely  preiatl  upon  himself  to  Rudowntutbe 
chamber  wliere  hb  nujeety  waa.  He  commuDiemed  ti«  order  of  the 
counetl  of  the  commune.  conreruinR  M.  Hue,  aiul  informed  him  ihnA 
anotlicr  penou  was  to  Ire  sent.  ' no  means,’  rrplietl  Ihv  kliu;,  ' 1 
will  make  use  of  my  son  t ^alrt  de  rhaui  rr,  ami  if  the  enunct-  ob- 
ject to  that  1 will  wail  upon  mysrlf:  1 am  resobrd-'  Hi* 
then  meniionnl  that  the  fainily  were  in  want  of  linen  aitd  other 
cloiliinR.  Manuel  aaid  ke  wotild  fo  aud  make  d known  tu  tlie  nnin* 
cil.  and  reUrexL  ( a»kod  him,  aa  fconducted  him  uut,  if  tlie  tumulia 
continued,  and  his  sn.weri  eacuetl  my  a|i]'rehsik*icms  that  the  pofni- 
lace  miRht  visit  the  Temple.  * You  have  undertaken  a perituus  aer« 
vice.'  adjivl  lie,  ' and  I advtae  you  to  |irc|>are  all  >uur  cotirsRr.' ' 
Jimrmil  nf  Oocarrcaorr  «t  lAe  Tirwpse  dmrmy  tkti  CueytaeaseM  of 

I^ndt  XV*I. 

We  believe  honeat  C1^  to  have  been  In  every  part  of  hi*  narrative 
mluniely  and  must  arrupulously  correct.  In  luoktOR  into  the  rp|mrta 
of  tire  prorrediORv  of  the  commune,  this  nsoraiuR,  we  Bud  tbu  |m*. 
•tRe:— ” The  corami*sariPs  of  the  council  on  service  at  the  Tempi* 
transmit  a Dole  of  difTeTCOt  artielee  which  Mtmtxtm  Vapti  demanda. 
Adjourned  till  to-murraw."  Tliey  hait  bcRuii  t»  all  l.<iui«  XVI  by 
on  otlier  uamc  thin  Mottaieur  Capel.  taking  that  for  hi*  family  name, 
whiidi  it  was  not.  auy  mote  tliau  ITooUgeml,  tir  I udui.  or  S^art  te 
tile  name  uf  our  Queen  Vutoria.  * 

* S««  auto,  vol-  ii.,  p.  A9S. 
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Chap.  I.] 

received  deputations  of  actors  and  actresses,  school- 
boys and  dames  de  la  Halle,  who  came  to  oflfer 
livres  and  assignats,  and  other  patriotic  gifts  of 
infinitesimal  value,  and  to  make  interminable 
speeches,  all  tuned  to  the  same  key.  At  a late 
hour  in  the  evening  ministers  Servan  and  Roland 
came  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  It  was  the  painful 
duty  of  Servan,  as  minister  of  war,  to  announce 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  swearing,  Verdun  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  Prussians.  He  also  begged  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly  a few 
observations  on  the  state  of  France  and  of  Paris. 
Yet,  true  to  the  connivance  or  to  the  dastardly 
character  of  his  party,  Servan  expressed  no  indig- 
nation at  the  horrors  which  had  been  committed, 
or  the  horrors  which  were  still  in  progress.  “ The 
enemies  of  France,”  said  he,  “ have  never  counted 
on  their  armies  for  subjugating  a great  people,  but 
on  the  internal  disorders  of  this  empire.  Shall 
their  hopes  be  realised  ? It  is  said  that  private 
animosities  are  kindling — that  the  men  who  signed 
certain  petitions  arc  proscribed : the  most  alarming 
and  most  contradictory  ideas  are  circulating.  It 
is  said  in  the  departments  near  the  frontiers  that 
one  would  give  France  a king  in  the  person  of  the 
Duke  of  Vorky  and  that  it  is  the  people  of  Paris 
who  entertain  this  project.  In  Paris,  it  is  insi- 
nuated that  the  National  Assembly  wishes  to  re- 
establish Louis  XVI.  on  the  throne.”  All  the 
pro|)usilions  he  had  to  offer  were,  that  the  Assembly 
should  make  an  address  to  the  people  to  disabuse 
them;  that  the  House  should  sit  complete  (the 
majority  of  the  House  had  been  scared  away)  all 
through  the  night;  that  it  should  demand  an 
account  of  the  situation  of  Paris,  and  put  the  na- 
tional guards  under  arms.  These  propositions 
were  referred  to  the  extraordinary  committee  ; and 
aflcr  a time  Gensonnd,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee, presented  a project  of  decree  in  eight 
articles.  In  a very  wordy  considerando,  Gensonn^ 
or  the  committee  s]>oke  somewhat  more  clearly  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  fury  of  proscription  and  the 
resistance  to  the  laws  and  the  Assembly ; but  still 
there  was  no  indignant  burst  against  the  cruelty  | 
of  the  sovereign  people.  The  execration  of  all 
France  and  all  posterity  was  held  up  to  the  people, 
not  on  account  of  their  butcheries,  but  only  hvj>o- 
thctically,  in  case  they  should  continue  to  resist  the 
authority  of  the  Assembly,  which  “ had  always 
merited  an  entire  confidence  which  was  the 
only  authority  that  free  men  could  possibly  recog- 
nise.” Any  one  coming  upon  this  legislative  act 
by  itself,  and  not  looking  at  the  date,  would  never 
suspect  that  anything  very  extraordinary  was  doing 
in  Paris — could  never  fancy  that  it  had  reference 
to  anything  more  serious  than  some  popular  ex- 
citement produced  by  a few  malicious  men.  As 
for  the  eight  articles  of  the  decree,  they  were  worth 
next  to  nothing;  they  charged  the  municipality, 
the  general  council  of  the  commune,  and  the  com- 
mandant Santerre,  who  among  them  had  organised 
the  massacres,  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for 
causing  the  persons  and  properties  of  citizens  to 


be  respected ; they  called  upon  Mayor  P«5tion  to 
give  a daily  account  of  the  state  of  Paris ; they 
recommended  more  oath-taking  ; they  called  upon 
the  municipality,  the  council-general  of  the  com- 
mune, the  presidents  of  the  sections,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  national  guards,  &c.,  to  come  to 
the  bar,  and  swear  individually  to  maintain  liberty 
and  equality,  security  of  persons  and  property, 
and  to  die,  if  necessary,  for  the  execution  of  the 
law  ; they  ordered  tlte  president  of  each  section  to 
administer  the  same  oath  to  all  the  citizens  of  his 
section ; they  called  upon  all  the  constituted  au- 
thorities in  France  to  take  the  same  oath,  and  to 
administer  it  to  the  people ; they  ordered  that  the 
present  decree  should  be  solemnly  proclaimed  in 
every  one  of  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris  by 
forty-eight  members  of  their  own  House — and  this 
was  all.  They,  however,  afterwards  agreed  on  a 
proclamation  to  the  people,  which  was  to  be  read 
to  sound  of  trumpet,  &c. ; and  in  this  paper  they 
conjure*!  the  citizens,  “ in  the  name  of  the  country, 
of  humanity,  of  lil>erty,  to  dread  the  men  that 
were  inviting  discord  and  provoking  them  to  ex- 
cess.” But  it  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the  3rd 
before  this  proclamation  was  drawn  up,  although, 
from  morning  till  noon,  from  noon  till  night,  the 
^gorgeurs,  with  short  intervals  for  rest,  continued 
their  work.  Roland,  who  had  accompanied  Servan 
to  the  bar,  did  not  s{)eak,  but  he  handed  in  a long* 
winded,  pragmatical,  pedantic  letter,  full  of  gene- 
ralities, commonplace  axioms,  and  self-laudation. 
Madame,  his  wife,  applauds  his  wondrous  courage 
in  being  the  first  to  raise  his  voice  against  the 
massacres.  Yet  how  did  virtuous  Roland  speak  of 
these  multitudinous  and  gigantic  abominations? 
Why,  he  mingled  praise  with  his  blame,  and,  in 
most  gently  condemning  what  had  happened,  half 
hinted  at  the  usefulness  of  the  popular  fury;  and 
he  openly  and  directly  eulogised  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, which  threw  both  the  throne  and  the  As- 
sembly under  the  feet  of  a rabid  democracy,  and 
which  led  directly  to  these  very  massacres.  “ The 
wrath  of  the  people,”  said  this  self-sufficient,  cold-? 

I blooded  formalist,  in  this  letter  to  the  Assembly, 
‘‘  the  wrath  of  the  jMJople  and  the  movement  of  the 
insurrection  are  to  be  compared  to  the  action  of  a 
torrent  which  sweeps  away  obstacles  which  no 
other  power  could  remove,  but  the  over-Hooding 
and  rush  of  which  spreads  ravage  and  devastation, 
unless  it  retuni  very  soon  into  its  bed.  Without 
the  day  of  the  10th  of  August  [a  day  rendered, 
by  the  massacre  of  the  Su-iss,  as  atrocious  as  any 
single  day  of  blood  that  followed  i/],  it  is  quite 
evident  that  we  were  all  lost;  the  court,  fully  pre- 
pared long  before,  was  only  waiting  the  moment 
to  fill  up  its  treasons,  to  spread  over  Paris  the 
flag  of  death,  and  to  reign  by  terror!  The  feeling 
of  the  people,  always  just  and  prompt  when  their 
opinions  are  not  corrupted,  anticipated  the  moment 
marked  for  their  ruin,  and  rendered  it  fatal  to  the 
conspirators  I .It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  that  victory  should 
bring  with  it  some  excesses : the  sea,  agitated  by  » 
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violent  storm,  continues  to  roll  nnd  roar  for  a lon^ 
time  after  the  tempest  is  over  ; but  all  ihinirs  have 
their  limits.”  Could  DatUon,  could  Robesjiicrrc 
at  any  time,  could  Maral  himself  have  spoken  of 
blood  and  horror  with  more  coolness  than  this? 
In  another  part  of  his  letter,  virUi*)US  Roland  taid, 

"Yesterday was  a dav  on  the  events  of 

which  we  ought  perhaps  to  throw  a veil.  I know 
that  the  peojdc,  terrible  in  their  vengeance,  yet 
observe  a ^ort  of  justice  : they  do  not  take  for 
their  victim  every  man  that  is  presented  to  their 
fury ; they  direct  their  fury  against  those  whom 
they  believe  to  have  been  too  long  spared  by  tlic 
sword  of  the  law,  and  whom  the  ]>crilous  circum- 
stances of  the  times  persuade  them  to  immolate 
without  delay.  But  I know*  that  it  is  easy  for 
scoundrels,  for  some  traitors,  to  bring  aliout  an 
abuse  of  this  eflcrvescence,  and  I,  therefore,  know 
tlmt  it  ought  to  be  stop|>cd.  1 know  that  we  owe  to 
all  France  the  solemn  tleclaration,  that  the  executive 
power  has  been  able  neither  to  foresee  nor  to  pre- 
vent these  excesses;  I know  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  constituted  authorities  to  ]>ut  an  end  to  them, 
or  consider  themselves  annihilated.  1 also  know 
that  this  declaration  ex{>ose8  me  to  the  rage  of 
some  agitators:  well,  then,  let  them  take  my  life; 
I only  wish  to  preserve,  it  for  liberty  and  equality, 
&c.”  He  eulogised  the  gentleness  nnd  docility  of 
the  French  people,  and  said  he  was  quite  sure  that 
if  they  were  only  properly  iiiturmed,  and  ]daced 
" on  a level  with  the  circumstances  of  the  times,” 
all  would  go  well  until  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention, which  was  close  at  hand,  and  which  could 
not  fail  of  securing  tranquillity  and  happiness 
under  the  best  of  institutions.  His  letter,  the 
reading  of  which  was  several  times  inteiTupterl  by 
applauses,  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  placarded  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  and  sent  to  the  departments.* 
Shortly  after  this  a deputation  from  the  commune 
assured  the  House  tliat  Paris  was  jierfectly  tran- 
quil, parfaitement  traTiqniUe.  And  at  eleven  o’clock 
at  night,  when  massacres  were  going  on  at  the 
Ahbayc,  at  La  Force,  at  BieCtre,  and  at  other 
public  prisons  and  private  houses,  this  assembly 
of  villains  and  cowards  suspended  business.  The 
council-general  of  the  commune  passed  the  whole 
dav  in  issuing  decrees,  which  had  fur  more  weight 
and  force  than  those  of  the  Assemhly,  but  not  one 

• lli*U  P«rl<*mpol  — Tlu#  i*  the  letter  ot  which  M.,<lAn>c  Roinnd, 
who  ptoluihly  wrote  ih«  whole  or  the  grciiirr  jtart  nt  it  herwrir, 
•iHwWr,  in  « rhHfwody,  ni  • jui'cr  r<*|ilcle  «Uh  Ju«tu».  wiMlom,  and 
tlic  miM  hcrnic  cuura<i*  I 

'*  W>  Aorent,"  Nktt  *hc,  " that  therr  was  ootUinf  tor  a rainiotcr, 
whn  w-ai  an  htweat  m •(!,  to  do.  but  tu  detirHinre  thc»e  AbooiinAbie 
crio}***  with  tire  cfAtcai  force,  to  interest  thw  Aa«cmbl>  to  nU>|>  turm. 
to  raiae  Azatovt  them  tlu,  iodtznatioB  of  all  virtunu,  mni.  U>  wash 
hU  own  hand,  nf  ihc  foul  ituliouwr.  to  eapoM*  himM>lf.  if  needful, 
to  the  dagzcn  of  U,e  aavtwiiua.  to  ocafre  the  ipiilt  nod  tlw*  ahamr  of 
bcioz  in  any  D'auDcf  ail  acitiroidU-'w.  It  U >|uiU'r  ccitain.  oaid  I to 
my  Iiiiatmod,  that  rewdnliona  of  mtiraffe  are  a<  aiiitablc  to  M*lf'|>te' 
•er\ali«n  a«  to  Ju.tice;  audarity  i»  only  put  duieo  byfirmne**;  If 
the  lieiiunciaiiuii  of  tlieae  eace««ai  were  uul  a ihtiv,  It  would  be  an 
act  of  pnideoc«>:  the  |H<'iple  wlio  nte  comiuitlinK  duwe  rrimea  niu,t 
hale  you,  for  you  hare  made  eCort*  to  hinder  theiw— [yfi  lAir  riwe 
ir<i(  ydiae ; R < tvKt  And  owide  •»  trAoteirr j~there  U nothinz 

for  you  to  <io  Intt  to  make  tlo'ni  fr.ir  y<m,  and  lo  impriw*  nyvrn  Uiem 
hy  their  fear*— »/  ae  r“o»»  rrrte  d niai  ySjire  rroradre  e»  d U%r  r» 
imp‘4er.  Kulaod,  therefore,  m*ui  to  tlte  Aa>emlily  this  letter  ol  the 
Srd  of  ''e]i  emlH*r,  which  iH-mtue  aa  famou*  aa  the  letter  which  he  had 
aildreaard  to  the  3/AaMre«. 


I <»f  which  had  really  for  its  object  the  putting  an 
I end  to  tlie  carnage.  They  committed  several  new 
I victims  to  the  Abbiiyc,  where  a horrible  death  was 
I inevitable.  Among  these  unfortunate  men  was 
1 Duplain,  a primer  and  journalist,  w ho  was  accused 
I of  having  written  some  anti-civic  articles.  'I’hev 
I listened  cnmjjhicently  to  a deputation  from  one  of 
I the  sections,  who  prupored  that  all  the  nris-tocrats 
should  be  put  to  death  l>efore  any  of  the  patriots 
I shtiuld  march  against  the  Pnissians.  They  issued 
a series  of  decrees  which  had  been  arranged  with 
Mayor  IVtion  on  the  preceding  day,  ordering, 
among  other  things,  that  the  leaden  coflins  of  the 
dead  sliould  l>c  taken  up  and  cast  into  ball ; that 
the  churciics  should  be  turned  into  workslio]>&  foi* 
making  tents,  &c.  Late  in  the  night,  " sensibly 
alarmed  and  touclied  by  the  rigorous  measures  the 
people  arc  employing  against  the  prisoners,”  the 
council  general  named  another  deputation  or  com- 
mittee of  six  (six  of  the  worst  cut-throats  that 
appertained  lo  the  commune)  to  calm  the  ctler- 
vescence ; and  they  providently  agreed  that  these 
six  should  be  accompanied  by  hro  gendarmes  on 
horseback,  and  that  they  might  call  out  the  armed 
force  if  they  thought  it  needfid. 

It  was  on  the  monimg  of  this  day,  the  3rd  of 
l^ptcmlier,  and  while  the  Assembly  and  the 
council  of  ihe  commune  were  both  sitting,  that 
one  of  the  most  damnable  of  all  the  murders — 
that  of  the  PrinCvSs  de  Lainballe — was  comniitled. 
'I'his  lady,  a foreigner  of  royal  bh>od,  descended 
from  the  ancient  liouse  of  Savoy,  had  come  into 
France  at  an  early  age  to  be  married  to  the  Prince 
de  Lainballe,  a branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon- 
Penthievre.  Marie  Antoinette  had  become  greatly 
attached  to  her,  and  had  lived  with  her  for  many 
years  as  an  equal  and  a sister.  Hence,  when  that 
torrent  of  ul>»ccne  slander  and  bbed  begun,  which 
preceded  the  revolution,  the  name  of  the  princess 
was  always  coupled  with  that  of  the  queen,  and 
she  was  charged  with  nearly  every’  vice  and  tur- 
pitude that  is  to  be  found  in  Juvenal’s  sixth  salire. 
At  the  time  when  the  reign  of  liberty  began,  the 
princess  was  a widow,  and  8U|>erinlendent  of  the 
(lueen’s  household.  She  was  and  ever  had  been 
gentle  in  her  manners,  generous  in  her  actions, 
graceful  and  kind-hearted  to  all  people,  and, 
though  in  her  fortieth  year,  her  face  nnd  form 
were  eminently  beautiful.  She  had  never  inter- 
fered  in  any  business  in  court  or  cabinet,  except  lo 
procure  pardons  for  oifences,  or  promotions  and 
favours  for  others  : but  all  these  things  weighed 
lighter  than  a feather  in  the  balance  against  the 
foul  imputations  which  had  been  cast  ujion  her  for 
years,  and  the  fact  of  her  being  the  friend  mid 
confidante  of  the  defamed  queen,  next  to  w hom 
slie  was  the  most  hated  woman  in  all  France.  Her 
life  had  been  repeatedly  threateneil — had  at  one 
time,  when  the  court  was  brought  from  Versailles 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tuilerics,  bc^  n threatened 
daily — and  the  poissardes,  the  dames  de  la  Halle, 
and  the  other  furies  who  had  been  wont  to  sit 
"knitting  i*  the  sun”  under  the  walls  of  the 
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palace  and  in  the  Tuilcriea  gardens,  had  often 
aimg  in  her  hearing  songs  tvhich  expressed  the 
happiness  they  should  feel  in  carrying  her  bowels 
on  their  pike^heads,  along  w'ith  those  of  the  Aus- 
trian woman.  At  the  time  of  the  fliglit  to 
Varennes,  the  princess  got  safely  out  of  this 
Pandemonium  ; she  was  living  in  security  and 
honour  in  Kngland  when  the  king  accepted  the 
cnnstitution,  and  when  her  generous  afl'ection 
and  devotion  to  the  queen  induced  her  to  return 
to  Paris.  We  have  seen  how  she  followed  her 
royal  mistress  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Temple,  and 
how  barbarously  she  was  lt)ni  frt)in  her  at  the  end 
of  a few  daj*s,  to  be  sent  alone  to  the  pri»«m  of  la 
Force.  She  was  there  when  the  massacres  liegan 
on  Sunday  afternoon  ; she  was  there  when  Muiun 
dc  la  Varenne  obtained  his  release,  and  thovighl 
the  massacres  were  over  on  this  Monday  morning ; 
and,  al>out  an  hour  after  Maton  had  obtained  his 
deliverance,  her  chamber  door  was  burst  open,  and 
she  was  told  that  she  must  go  to  the  Abhayc.  She 
said  site  did  not  wish  to  be  removed  ; thot  she  was 
as  well  at  lu  Force  as  she  could  be  at  the  Abbaye, 
or  in  any  other  belter  prison.  A national  guards- 
man approached  her  bedside— for  she  was  lying  on 
her  bed,  though  not  to  sleep — and  told  her  that 
she  must  go ; that  her  life  depended  on  her 
obedience.  Having  with  difficulty  obtained  j>er- 
mission  to  be  left  alone  for  a minute,  she  ruse  from 
the  bed  and  arranged  her  dress.  When  the  ruffians 
went  in  with  their  infernal  “ Allons,  marchons,'*  ^ 
and  when  she  mw  the  blood  upon  their  faces  and  j 
their  hands,  she  aim«»st  sank  to  the  earth  or  into  j 
it;  but  two  men  supported  her,  and  leaning  ui>on 
them  she  walked  or  was  dragged  down  to  the 
terrible  table.  There  more  blood  and  clearer 
evidences  of  the  executions  of  the  night  met  her 
eye,  and  she  could  hear  the  exclamations  and  cries 
of  tiic  slaughterers  outside  the  gates.  She  sw  ooned 
away.  When  she  recovered  her  renses  the  lame 
thin  monster  that  had  examined  Maton,  or  some 
other  monster  that  had  succeeded  him  as  chief  of 
the  popular  tribunal — for  thc^c  presidents,  it  ap- 
pears, were  frequently  changecl — put  the  usual 
questions  to  her,  beginning  with,  “ Who  are  yon  ?** 

“ Maria  Louisa,  Princess  of  Savoy-Carigiinn,”  re- 
plied the  royal  lady.  “ What  is  yemr  employ- 
ment?** “ Suj)erintendent  of  the  quccn*s  house.’* 

“ Have  you  knowledge  of  the  plots  of  the  court  on 
the  10th  of  August  ?**  “ 1 know  not  whether  there 

were  any  plots  on  the  10th  of  August ; but  I know 
that  I have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  any.’* 

“ Swear  to  love  liberty  and  equality,  and  to  hate 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  all  royalty!**  **  I will 
readily  lake  the  first  oath,  but  I cannot  take  the  ' 
last ; it  is  not  in  my  heart.”  Here  a man,  stand-  1 
ing  near,  whi8pcrc<l,  “ Take  it,  take  it ! Ifyoudo 
not  swear,  you  are  dead  1”  The  liigh-minded  wo- 
man replied  not,  and  made  one  step  towards  the 
dcath-wicket.  The  president  pronounced  the 
words,  “ Let  Madame  go  outl”  • Then  two  men 

* Paitlcr,  IlUtoir*  d*  l«  Bmotulion  du  to  Aout.— PclUec  d*cUrc« 


took  her  by  the  arms,  and  the  wicket  was  throw  n 
open.  Some  who  are  anxious  ti>  reduce  the  amount 
of  atrocity,  and  to  make  it  be  believed— what  is  al- 
togcliicr  incredible — that  there  was  really  an  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  many  present  to  save  her 
life— say  that  she  was  advised  to  cry  out,**  Vive 
lu  nation  1’*  and  that  it  was  the  men  who  led  her 
out  that  gave  her  this  advice ; and  thev  add  that 
instead  oi  pronouncing  these  words  she  cried,  “ /•V, 
Chttrreur  or  **  Jesuit  jwrilue  (I  am  lost). 
The  most  natural  supposition  is,  that  at  sight  of 
the  mound  of  corpses  she  shrieked  and  fainted. 
All  agree  in  relating  that  she  had  scarcely  crossed 
the  tlireahuld  of  the  prison  ere  she  received  a blow 
on  the  head  from  a sabre  winch  made  her  blood 
spout ; that  the  blow  was  presently  repealed  ; that 
she  fell  dead  among  the  heaps  of  dead,  and  that  then 
the  people  (horrible  to  be  told  !)  women  mixed 
wilIi  men,  stripped  her  beautiful  bixly  stark  naked, 
cut  offi  her  head,  and  committed  other  mutilations 
ami  ad$  which  none  but  a French  |>en  would  dare 
describe — which  cause  the  ])en  to  drop  from  one’s 
hand  in  thinking  of  them.  The)'  stuck  her  head, 
her  heart,  her  limbs,  and  other  parts  of  her  body 
upon  pikes,  and  singing  and  dancing  they  pro- 
menaded them  through  Paris.  When  they  had 
done  their  worst  there  was  a worse  behind — when 
all  that  they  could  do  to  the  remains  of  a beautiful, 
noble-hearted  woman  could  only  damn  them  to 
etenial  fame  without  hurting  her,  an  accursed  vil- 
lain cried  out,  **  We  must  carry  her  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne ; au  Tempie  and  to  the 

Temple  they  rsn  with  their  horrible  shrieks  and 
hell  songs,  rounded  oH'from  time  to  lime  w*ith  the 
“ (^a  ira,”  “ Vive  la  nation,”  “ Vive  la  libertr," 
and  the  Marseillcse  hymn,  the  only  hymn  now 
sung  in  revolutionised  France.  Clery  shall  inform 
the  reader  of  what  took  place  at  the  Temple — 
we  cannot  trust  our  own  feelings  : — 

**  It  was  one  o’clock.  The  king  and  his  family 
had  expressed  a desire  to  walk  in  the  garden,  bui 
had  been  refusal.  While  they  were  dining,  drums 
were  beard,  and,  soon  after,  the  cries  of  the  pojm- 
lace.  The  royal  family  rose  from  table  with  great 
uneasiness  and  assembled  in  the  queen’s  chamber. 
I went  down  to  dine  with  Tison  and  his  wife,  who 
were  employed  for  the  service  of  the  Tower.  We 
were  scarcely  seated  when  a head,  on  the  point  of 
a pike,  was  held  up  to  our  window.  Tison’s  wife 
gave  a violent  scream,  which  the  murderers  sup- 
posed to  have  pruceeiieil  from  the  queen,  and  we 
heard  the  savages  laughing  immoderately  at  it. 
Imagining  that  her  majesty  was  there  at  dinner, 
they  placed  their  victim  in  such  a manner  that 
they  thought  it  could  not  have  escaped  her  sight. 
The  head  was  the  head  of  the  Princess  de  Lam- 
halle,  which,  though  bleeding,  was  nut  disfigured  ; 
and  her  hue  light  hair,  still  curling,  waved  round 
the  pike.  1 ran  instantly  to  the  king.  My 
countenance  was  so  altered  by  terror  that  it  w as 
remarked  by  the  queen,  from  whom  it  was  ne- 

th  >i  thU  nuninitUon  wm  eol)rct«a  b;  the  f»inny  gf  tb*  piiae«M  frun 
Ui«  looulli  of  AO  emr-«  iton*. 
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cessanr  to  hi<Ie  the  cause.  I wished  to  speak  to 
the  king  only,  or  to  Madame  Elisabeth,  but  two 
commissioners  of  the  municipality  were  present. 
‘ VVhy  do  you  not  go  and  dine?  ’ said  the  queen. 
I replied  that  I was  not  well.  At  th»t  moment 
another  municipal  officer,  entering  the  tower,  came 
and  spoke  to  his  associates  with  an  air  of  mystery. 
On  the  king’s  asking  whether  his  family  were  in 
safety,  one  of  the  municipals  an^we^ed — ‘ It  has 
been  reported  that  you  and  your  family  are  gone 
from  the  Temple,  and  the  people  are  calling  for 
}uu  to  appear  at  the  window;  but  we  shall  not 
suffer  it,  tor  they  ought  to  show  more  confidence 
in  their  magistrates.’  In  the  mean  time  the  cla- 
mour without  increased,  and  horrible  insults,  ad- 
dressed to  the  queen,  were  distinctly  heard  ; when 
another  municipal  officer  came  in,  followed  by  four 
men,  deputed  by  the  populace  to  ascertain  whether 
the  royal  family  were  or  were  not  in  the  t»>wer. 
One  of  them,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  national 
guards,  with  two  qiaulettcs,  and  a huge  sabre  in 
his  hand,  insisted  that  the  prisoners  should  show 
themselves  at  the  windows,  l)ut  the  municipal  of- 
ficers would  not  allow  it;  upon  which  the  fellow 
said  to  the  queen,  ‘ They  want  to  krep  you  from 
seeing  I«amballe’s  head,  which  has  b^n  brought 
you,  that  you  may  know  how  the  people  avenge 
themselves  upon  their  tyrants!  I advise  you  to 
show  yourself  at  the  window,  if  you  would  not 
have  them  come  up  here.’  At  these  words  the 
queen  fainted  away.  I ffew  to  su(>{)ort  her,  and 
Madame  KIizal>elh  assisted  me  in  placing  her  upon 
a chair,  while  her  two  children,  inciting  into  tears, 
endeavoured  by  their  caresses  to  bring  her  to  her- 
self. The  wretch  kept  haiking  on.  The  king 
With  a firm  voice  said  to  him,  * Sir,  we  are  pre- 
pared for  everything ; but  you  might  have  dis- 
penied  with  relating  this  horrible  event  to  the 
queen.’  Their  purpose  being  accomplished,  the 
monster  went  away  with  his  companions.  The 
queen,  coming  to  herself,  mingled  her  tears  with 
the  tears  of  her  children ; and  all  the  family  re- 
moved to  Madame  Elizabeth’s  chamber,  where  the 
noises  of  the  moh  were  less  heard.  1 remained  a 
short  time  in  the  queen’s*  room,  ami  on  lotiking  out 
at  the  window,  through  the  blinds,  I again  saw  the 
Princess  de  Lamhalle’s  head.  The  man  that  car- 
ried it  was  mounted  tqwn  the  ruins  of  some  houses 
which  had  been  ordered  to  be  pulled  down  for  the 
purpose  of  insulating  the  Temple:  another  person 
stood  behind  him  holding  the  heart  of  the  princess 
on  the  point  of  a ssibre.  The  crowd,  being  still 
inclined  to  force  the  gates,  were  harangued  by  a 
municipal  officer,  named  Daujon ; and  1 very  dis- 
tinctly heard  him  say — * The  head  of  AntoineUe 
does  not  belong  to  you;  the  departments  have  their 
respective  righss  to  it.  France  has  confided  these 
great  culprits  to  the  care  of  the  city  of  Paris ; and 
it  lA  your  part  to  assist  in  securing  them,  until  the 
national  justice  shall  take  vengeance  for  the  people.' 
He  was  more  than  an  hour  debating  with  them  be- 
fore he  could  get  them  aw&y.  In  the  evening  one 
of  the  municipal  officers  told  me  that  the  mob  liad 
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attempted  to  rush  in  with  llicir  four  deputies,  and  to 
carry  into  the  tower  the  l>ody  of  the  princess,  naked 
and  bloody  as  it  had  been  dragged  from  the  pris4m 
of  la  Force  to  the  Temple : that  some  municipals, 
aAer  struggling  with  them,  had  hung  a tri-colored 
riband  across  ilic  principal  gate  as  a bar  against 
tliem ; that  the  commune  of  Paris,  General  San- 
terre,  and  the  National  Assembly,  hud  all  been 
called  upon  in  vain  for  assistance  to  put  a stn{i  to 
designs  which  no  pains  had  been  taken  to  conceal ; 
and  that,  for  six  hours,  it  had  really  lieen  very 
doubtful  whether  the  royal  family  would  lie  mas- 
sacred or  not.  In  truth,  it  appears  that  the  faction 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  powerful : the  chiefs,  al- 
though they  were  unanimous  as  to  the  regicide, 
were  not  so  us  to  the  means  of  perpetrating  it ; and 
the  Assembly  were  perhaps  willing  that  any  other 
hands  but  theirs  should  be  the  instruments  of  the 
conspirators.  It  struck  me  os  a remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  municipal  officer,  after  giving 
me  this  account,  made  me  pay  him  five-and-forty 
sous,  as  the  price  of  the  tri-colored  riband  which 
they  had  hung  lieforc  the  gate.  At  eight  in  the 
evening  all  was  calm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Temple;  but  the  same  tranquillity  was  far  from 
reigning  throughout  Paris,  where  the  massacres 
were  continued.” 

In  the  course  of  this  day  Tallicn  and  another 
member  of  the  commune  are  reported  to  have  said 
that,  including  the  departments,  these  massucres 
must  last  thirty  days  ! It  was  on  the  evening  of 
this  day,  and  also  while  the  Assembly  and  the 
commune  were  sitting,  that  the  most  frightful 
carnage  took  place  at  theBicfttre.  Tliat  building, 
which  served  the  double  purpose  of  a prison  and  a 
madhouse,  a Newgate  and  a Bedlam,  was  crammed 
fill!  to  choking  with  maniacs  and  insane  persons, 
with  political  prisoners,  and  with  all  manner  of 
prisoners : it  was  the  receptacle  of  innocence  and 
crime,  of  madness  in  all  its  gradations,  of  disease, 
misery,  and  woe.  Even  as  Giraud,  the  commis- 
sary of  the  commune,  had  reported  to  the  Assembly 
on  the  Sunday  night,  the  mob  attacked  this  place 
with  artillerv'.  The  keeper,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  onfy  one  of  his  class  that  attemptcii  any 
resistance,  not  only  refused  to  open  his  gates,  but 

Feinted  two  pieces  of  cannon  against  the  muhitude. 
le  had  the  match  in  his  hand,  but  before  he  could 
fire  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  assailants  then 
burst  open  the  gates  and  forced  an  entrance  with 
cannon-ball ; and  then  occurred  a scene  which  wc 
believe  to  be  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  The  lunatics  rushed  from  their  cells,  the 
doors  of  which  were  thrown  open  by  the  keepers, 
with  horrible  shrieks;  some  fell  upon  the  egorgeurs 
and  fought  them  with  the  links  of  their  chains  and 
fetters;  some  tore  down  parts  of  the  building  to 
furnish  themselves  with  stones  and  clubs  and  iron 
bars.  In  many  cases  it  is  said  the  maniacs  reco- 
vered a momentary  possession  of  their  reason,  were 
fully  sensible  of  the  nature  of  the  attack,  and 
adopted  the  very  liest  means  of  defence  that  were 
possible : others  grew  madder  than  ever,  and 
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laughed  and  grinned  horribly^  yelled  and  shrieked, 
rushing  on  ine  pikes  and  sabres,  clutching  their 
assailants  by  the  throat,  biting  them  with  their 
teeth,  and  not  all  dying  without  dealing  death  or 
terrible  wounds  on  their  assailants.  Others  again, 
in  the  idiotic  state,  sat  down  moping  in  comers,  or 
gaaed  on  the  bloody  affray  with  wide,  vacant,  un* 
meaning  eyes— incapable  of  being  roused  even  by 
the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  immediate  presence  of 
death.  So  great  were  the  numbers  confined  in 
Bic^tre,  and  so  fierce  and  terrible  were  a part  of 
the  inmates,  that  the  egorgeurs  sustained  some 
considerable  loss,  and  would  have  been  repulsed 
and  defeated  altogether  if  it  bad  not  been  for  their 
artillery,  which  they  loaded  with  grape-shot.  While 
the  unprecedented  combat  was  lasting,  a member  of 
the  council  of  the  commune  demanded  in  form  an 
armed  force  from  the  H^tel  de  Ville  to  reduce  the 
prisoners,  who,  he  said,  were  daringly  resisting 
the  justice  of  the  people.  The  massacre,  which 
began  here  on  Sunday  night,  did  not  end  until 
Wednesday  morning,  when  an  immense  number  of 
victims  had  perished,  and  when  there  remained  no 
more  to  be  slain.  Lunatics,  idiots,  felons,  persons 
confined  for  misdemeanours,  political  prisoners, 
were  all  butchered  together.  “The  thirst  for 
bloi>d,“  says  Thiers,  for  once  speaking  truth  and 
speaking  out,  “ animated  the  multitude  ; the  fury 
of  fighting  and  massacring  had  succeeded  to  their 
political  fanaticism,  and  they  were  now  killing  for 
the  sake  of  killing.**  At  the  Grand-Ch&telel, 
where  there  were  no  political  prisoners  at  all,  every 
man,  every  woman,  that  was  found  was  murdered 
in  cold  blood ; the  total  number  amounted  to 
some  hundreds.  At  the  Ch&telet,  where  there 
were  some  priests  and  aristocrats,  a few  were 
saved,  but  about  two  hundred  perished.  At  the 
Saltpeiriere,  a prison  reserved  for  women  of  bad 
life,  every  one  was  murdered  with  circumstances 
of  beastliness  and  atrocity.  The  number  of  women 
in  the  place  was  forty-five.  At  the  Conciergcric 
there  were,  among  other  prisoners,  all  the  Swiss 
officers  (with  two  or  three  exceptions)  who  had 
escaped  the  massacre  of  the  10th  of  August,  and 
who  had  been  promised  the  protection  of  the  As- 
sembly : they  were  all  butchered  e.xcept  Count 
d*Affry,  their  colonel,  who  was  let  off,  on  account 
of  his  great  age  say  some,  but  rather,  as  we  pre- 
sume, on  acctiunt  of  the  not  very  honourable  part 
he  had  played  at  the  time  of  the  Hight  to  Varennes, 
when  he  was  among  the  first,  or  the  very  first,  to 
swear  that  he  would  serve  the  National  Assembly 
against  the  king.*  Altogether  the  Conciergerie 
was  nearly  as  much  crowded  as  Bic^tre  when 
the  massacres  began.  All  the  hellish  ingenuity  of 
the  mob  in  tormenting  and  in  degrading  the  human 
species  was  exhausted  upon  a w'oman  confined 
here— a seller  of  bouquets  in  the  Palais-Koyal, 
who  in  a fit  of  jealousy  had  mutilated  her  lover,  a 
grenadier  of  the  ex  Gardes-Fran^aises,  and  as  such 

• D AlTr)  '•  *on  killed  at  the  TuiWiea  on  the  10th  of  Auguit- 
It  U w<l  he  ncret  n«ovri«|  frooi  th*  blow.  l(i  died  in  hit  hn  is 
Pari*  ■ouM'tinie  ia  I.IJ. 

VOL.  in. 


I a patriot  of  the  first  order.  In  the  cloisters  of  the 
Bernardins  there  were  some  sixty  or  seventy  cri- 
rninaU  who  had  been  condemned  to  the  galleys : 
they  were  all  butchered.  In  the  ancient  college  of 
Bons  Enfans  there  were  a great  many  ecciesiasiics 
who  had  cbieBy  been  swept  in  during  the  last 
domiciliary  visits,  and  who  were  now  all  swept  out 
and  butchered  to  a man.  In  other  places  of  con- 
finement scarcely  one  in  twenty  esca))ed.  After 
the  first  fury  the  egoi^eurs  proccetled  with  their 
bloody  work  in  a cool  methoditsl  munner.  Their 
wives  and  women  were  seen  carrying  them  their 
dinners  to  the  Abbaye  while  they  were  engaged  in 
hacking  and  stabbing.  **  Ou  atiez  vous?  where 
are  you  going  ?*’  “ To  our  men  who  arc  working 

at  the  Abbaye,**  said  these  Parisiennes.  Others 
were  heard  crying  “Wine!  wine!  du  vin  pour 
noi  braves  egorgeurs^^inc  for  our  brave  slaughter- 
ers, who  are  finishing  the  enemies  of  the  people  !*’ 
It  was  in  the  course  of  this  dismal  Monday — the 
3rd  of  September — that  one  of  the  committees  of 
the  commune,  which  had  now  assumed  the  name 
of  Comitd  de  Salut  Public  (of  Public  Health  or 
Salvation),  publicly  issued,  and  sent  to  the  muni- 
cipalities in  the  provinces,  the  most  horrible  of 
letters,  in  which  they  not  only  justified  all  that  had 
been  done  or  was  doing  in  Paris,  hut  also  invited 
the  people  in  the  departments  to  follow  the  good 
example  which  had  been  set  them.  This  letter 
was  regularly  and  officially  signed— “ Pierre  Du- 
plain,  Panis,  Sergent,  Lenfant,  Jourdeuil,  Marat 
(the  friend  of  the  people),  Deforgues,  l>eclerc, 
Diifort,  Cally,  constituted  by  the  commune,  and 
sitting  in  the  mayor*s  house.**  The  letter  began 
“ Friends  and  brothers,  a frightful  plot  woven  by 
the  court  to  massacre  {egorger)  all  the  patriots  of 
the  French  empire — a plot  in  which  a great  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  National  A^mbly  are 
found  to  be  implicated— having  reduced,  on  the 
9th  of  last  month,  the  commune  of  Paris  to  the 
cruel  necessity  of  seizing  the  power  of  the  people 
to  save  the  nation,  it  neglected  nothing  to  merit 
well  of  the  country;  witness  the  honourable  testi- 
mony which  the  National  Assembly  itself  has 
given  of  its  conduct.  Could  any  one  have  thought 
it!  From  that  moment  new  plots,  nut  less  atro- 
cious, were  laid  iu  silence  and  secrecy ; they  broke 
out  at  tlie  very  moment  wlien  the  National  Assem- 
bly, forgetting  it  had  just  declared  that  the  com- 
mune of  Paris  had  saved  the  country,  was  hasteti- 
ing  to  dissolve  t/,  us  the  reward  of  its  burning 
civism.  At  this  news,  public  clamours  were  raised 
on  every  side,  and  these  cries  made  the  National 
Assembly  feci  the  urgent  necessity  of  uniting  with 
the  people,  and  of  restoring  to  the  commune  all 
the  powers  with  which  it  had  been  invested.** 
ABer  describing  the  pride  the  commune  felt  in 
enjoying  this  plenitude  of  power  and  confidence, 
&c.,  the  circular  continued  : — “ Sincerely  professing 
the  principles  of  the  most  perfect  equality,  being 
ambitious  of  no  other  privilege  than  that  of  being 
I the  first  to  mount  the  breach,  the  commune  of 
Paris  will  hurry  to  put  itself  u{>on  a level  with  tha 
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amaUest  commune  in  the  state,  the  very  instant 
tlwit  the  country  has  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the 
clmds  of  ferocious  satellites  that  arc  now  ad- 
vancing upon  the  capital.  The  commune  of  Paris 
habtens  to  inform  ita  friends  and  brothers  in  all  the 
departments,  that  a part  of  the  ferocious  conspi- 
rators detained  in  the  prisons  have  )>een  put  to 
death  by  the  people ; acts  of  justice  which  have 
ap))carfd  indispensable,  in  order  to  restrain  by 
terror  (f)aur  retenir  par  la  ierreur)  those  legions 
^f  traitors  concealtd  within  their  walls,  at  a mo- 
ment when  they  were  going  to  march  to  meet  the 
cuciny  \ andy  wUhout  douhty  die  whole  na/xon,  after 
the  long  seri  a of  frea-aons  and  treacherira  which 
have  conducted  it  to  the  brink  of  rux’n,  unll  make  | 
haste  in  adopt  this  so  necessary  means  of  public 
salvaliony  and  all  the  French  will  cry,  like  the 
Paridatvty  * fFe  are  going  to  march  against  the  | 
enemy ; but  tee  will  not  leave  behind  us  brigarids  ’ 
to  massacre  our  children  and  our  women  /*  **  It 
was  added  in  a postscript : “ N.B.  Our  brothers  . 
are  invited  to  print  this  letter,  and  to  transmit  it  | 
to  all  the  municipalities  of  their  arrondissemens.’* 
VVe  cannot  discover  that  the  National  Assembly 
took  any  notice  of  this  monstrous  address,  which 
mu9t  have  been  perfectly  well  known  to  them,  and 
which  proposed  nothing  less  than  a universal 
massacre— a butchery  in  every  town,  city,  and 
hamlet  in  France.  No  doubt  such  of  the  deputies 
as  did  not  approve  of  it  as  salutary  advice,  were  too 
much  scared  and  terrified  for  their  own  worthless 
lives  to  think  of  entering  into  any  contest  with  the 
omnipotent  commune. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  busy  day — the  3rd — 
some  commissaries  of  the  commune  proceeded  to 
the  house  or  lodgings  of  Brissot,  and  seized  and 
eiamined  all  his  papers.  The  said  commissariea, 
however,  reported  that,  after  making  a roost  careful 
search,  and  after  examining  him,  they  had  found 
**  absolutely  nothing  that  seemed  contrary  to  the 
interest  of  the  public  good  and  that  therefore 
they  had  left  the  said  sieur  Briasot  all  his  papers, 
&c.  A report  was  spread  that  eight  orders  of  arrest 
had  at  first  (on  the  evening  of  the  2nd)  been  issued 
against  the  Girondists  by  the  committee  of  research 
and  surveillance  of  the  commune,  and  that  these 
were  afterwards  converted  into  mere  orders  to 
search  their  houses  and  examine  their  papers : 
but  it  appears  there  is  no  proof  of  this  beyond 
the  visit  paid  by  the  municipals  to  Brissot,  the 
personal  enemy  of  Robespierre,  the  hated  of  all  the 
ultra- Jacobins.  **  However  this  may  be,"  aay  the 
editors  of  the  * Histoire  Parlementaire,’  who  tell  us 
they  have  carefully  examined  all  manner  of  docu- 
ments, **  this  bold  attempt  against  Brissot  awoke 
the  Girondist  ministers  ; and  on  the  next  day,  the 
4th,  Roland  wrote  a very  sharp  letter  to  Santerre.” 
We  can  very  easily  credit  that  more  than  one  of 
the  dastardly  and  imbecile  Girondists  were  really  in 
danger  during  the  massacres,  from  the  scorn  and 
hatred  with  which  the  people  regarded  them,  and 
from  the  effect  of  Marat’s  long-continued  predica- 
lioDS  against  them ; we  can  believe  still  more  easily 


that  nut  only  eight  of  them,  but  that  all  of  tin  m 
may  have  trembled  for  their  lives,  and  fancied  that 
their  iiamea  w*ere  down  in  the  lists  of  proscription ; 
but  what  we  cannot  so  easily  credit  is,  that  there 
was  really  any  6xed  deleniiination  on  the  part  of 
the  commune  which  directed  the  massacres  to  cut 
them  off  or  to  get  them  cut  off.  It  was  nut  a mo- 
ment when  such  designs  were  let  sleep.  If  there 
was  such  a design,  what  was  there  to  prevent  its 
execution?  Madame  Roland  tells  a not  very  clear 
story  about  a visit  paid  to  her  house  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon  at  five  o’clock,  (just  as  the  mob  were  be- 
ginning to  invest  the  prisons,)  by  some  two  hundred 
men,  who  demanded  arms,  who  wanted  to  see  her 
husband,  and  who  called  him  nud  all  the  ministers 
a set  of  infamous  traitors  ; and  she  insinuates  that, 
if  Roland  had  not  fortunately  been  absent  at  the 
time  at  the  hdtel  of  the  minister  of  marine,  he  must 
have  been  murdered ; but,  il  the  virtuous  citizen  and 
minister  of  the  interior  was  absent  from  his  home 
that  time,  he  was  not  absent  on  tlie  morrow,  when 
he  gave  a dinner  party  and  disjiensed  his  bospiuliiv 
to  Anacharsis  Clootz,  and  when  the  dgorgeurs  w ere 
continuing  their  devourings,  with  appetite  in- 
creased by  the  blood  it  fed  on.  There  could  then 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  finding  Roland ; and  in 
the  course  of  the  day  two  or  three  of  the  Girondist 
ministers  were  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  while 
Gensonne  and  others  of  their  orators  were  sitting 
in  their  seats,  and  went  to  and  came  from  the  As- 
sembly. Roland  did  indeed  try  to  conceal  his 
whereabout,  quitting  his  stately  official  residence 
every  night  to  hide  himself  in  friends’  houses,  and 
never  sleeping  two  nights  in  the  same  house ; but 
this  was  a go^  many  weeks  later,  when  his  party 
had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  ultra-Jacobins 
in  the  Convention,  when  all  the  Girondists,  by 
attempting  to  bring  Robespierre  to  the  guillotine, 
had  left  that  abler  and  scarcely  worse  man  no 
alternative  but  to  cut  them  off  or  be  cut  off  by 
them.  On  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5ih  of  September, 
a hint  from  Robespierre  or  Marat,  a word  from 
the  commune,  would  assuredly  have  sent  these 
Gironde  chiefs  to  a certain  death — would  have  sent 
their  mutilated  bodies  to  be  piled  wiih  the  corpses 
of  those  whom,  first  by  their  republican  zeal, 
folly,  short-sightedneas,  and  madness,  and  then  by 
their  cowardice  and  selBshness,  they  had  helped  to 
consign  to  bloody  graves.  And,  as  has  been  pro- 
perly observed,  by  an  English  writer  who  feels 
these  things  as  Englishmen  ought  to  feci  them : — 
**  Happier  would  it  have  been  for  them,  both  in 
their  persons  and  reputation,  if  they  had  then  died, 
instead  of  basely  living,  as  they  did,  to  palliate  and 
excuse  these  atrocities,  and  to  fall  within  a few 
months,  by  a variety  of  lingering  deaths,  the  dis- 
honoured victims  of  the  same  assassins  whom  they 
bad  at  first  flattered  and  screened."*  On  the  next 
day — the  4th — Brissot  complained  in  his  news- 

K,  * Le  Patriote  Fran^ais,’  of  the  treatment 
d received ; but  complained  gently,  as  a man 
does  that  fears  and  trembles  ; and  as  a safeguard 

* Articlt  in  Quarterly  Review,  OD  Memoiree  or  Robnpierrt. 
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he  inserted  the  prorh  veihal  of  the  lawless  com- 
mittee of  the  coinmunCt  whjch  declared  that  no- 
thing was  found  in  his  papers  ag.iiiist  him.  Bnssot 
also  said  in  this  article,  that  he,  together  nith  a 
part  of  the  deputies  of  the  Gironde,  and  with  otlier 
men  as  virtuous  as  they,  had  been  denounced  to  | 
the  commune — had  bttn  accused  of  plotting  to 
deliver  up  France  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  of 
having  received  millions  of  livres,  and  of  having 
taken  measures  for  escaping  into  England.  He 
thundered  out  prolestaliuns  of  republicanism,  I 
called  himself  the  eternal  enemy  of  all  kings,  com- 
plained of  the  cruelly  of  his  enemies  in  denouncing 
him  at  a mdment  when  the  people  were  greatlv 
excited,  and  were  killing  in  the  prisons;  but 
neither  now  nor  later  did  Brisaot  venture  to  give  ' 
any  details  of  the  massacres,  or  to  express  any  in-  I 
dignation  at  them  The  other  journalists  were  at  ' 
the  least  as  cautious  as  he.  The  royalist  papers, 
the  constitutional-monarchy  papers,  had  all  been 
prohibited  and  suppressed,  ns  things  incompatible 
with  liberty — the  6rst  exercise  of  French  liberty 
ever  being  to  persecute  and  annihilate  all  opinions  ’ 
hut  its  own,  and  to  allow  no  voice,  to  allow  not 
even  the  melancholy  privilege  of  complaint,  to  the 
minority  or  defeated  party.  The  Girondist  news- 
papers, such  as  Gorsas's  * Courrier  des  Dejiarte- 
mens,’  the  * Annales  Putriotiques,*  &c.,  the  official 
or  ministerial  paper,  the  * Moniteur,’  never  spoke  of 
the  maasacres  until  they  were  over,  and  during  the 
four  days  that  they  lasted  these  journals  seemed 
wholly  absorbed  by  what  was  passing  on  the  fron-  j 
tiers,  and  altogether  indifferent  to  what  was  doing 
in  the  capital.  Afterwards  they  promised  from 
day  to  day  to  give  details,  which  were  never  given ; 
but  when  all  waa  over  Gorsas  coolly  said  that  it 
waa  quite  clear  that  there  was  no  other  alternative 
than  that  the  traitors  should  perish  by  the  hands 
of  the  people,  or  the  people  perish  by  the  hsnds 
of  the  traitors!  (that  is  to  say,  by  the  handa 
of  helpless  men  cooped  up  in  prisons).  He  called 
the  events  that  had  passed  nothing  but  the  exercise 
of  the  terrible  but  necessary  justice  of  the  people ! 

As  for  the  ultra-Jacobin  journalists,  like  Pnid-  ^ 
horome,  they  harked  on  the  tfgorgeurs  while  they 
were  at  their  work,  and  they  applauded  them  when 
they  had  done  it.  Prudhomme  the  socialist,  Prud- 
homme  the  perfectHiilian  and  disciple  of  Fauchet, 
who  had  undertaken  to  establish  truth  and  uni- 
versal love  and  peace  upon  earth,  rapturously  ap- 
plauded everything,  justified  evervthing,  even  to 
the  massacre  of  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  and 
the  indignities  committed  on  her  dead  body*** 

* Ym.'*  VTote  ih*  prietor,  " th«  f«opl«  bad  bat  loo  map;  r«A* 

•noarori^Df  themaeWn  up  to  that  fury  a^aiaa  MadMina  Lam- 
balle]  Tb#  * Bollvtto  da  Guarre*  (oaotA^  h/**9  awipoper)  ha»  to* 
furmad  tba  paot>la  that  lha  Auatrlana  and  PruaaiaiM  cut  on  tba  aara  uf 
aarry  Pranen  nuBicipal  olBrrr  they  can  caleh  and  asi7  hia  ear*  piU 

Irasljr  on  Uia  top  uT  lilt  haad Tba  people  knoir  aaijr 

wall  that  in  •eTcrnl  Krcat  bouaea  in  Pariatharaan  ariatocraia  (hat  kill 
thair  tirua  »iih  little  luUlotiaoa  made  of  mabotpoy ; thaaafMillotloaa 
are  pal  upon  tlw  ubla  «itb  the  depart : they  make  paaa  nucemaivaly 
under  Uirtn  many  tntppeU  wImmc  headi.  mnd#  tu  the  irirmhlaucr  ot  J 
our  »ie*l  maciMralra  and  repreM^ntaliTra,  In  rallinit,  let  from  the  . 
bodie*  (abich  are  butiWj  a liquor  red  likr  l)li>»d.  All  tluMe  preacot, 
the  uoraen  aMve  all,  haiten  tudip  tlieir  handkerrhief*  la  thu  blood,  j 
vbich  U fwuod  to  be  a •canted  water  Tei)  ayreanbla  to  tlte  noaa.  . . j 


He  praised  the  justice  and  severity  of  the  people, 
and  the  expeditious  processes  of  the  sans-culotte 
tribunals  established  at  each  of  the  prisons.  “ The 
people,”  exclaimed  he,  ” are  humane,  hut  the 
]icoplc  are  incapable  of  weakness  ! Everywhere 
where  they  smell  crime  they  throw  themselves 
upon  it  without  regard  for  the  age,  the  aex,  or 

condition  of  the  criminal Oh,  judges ! 

all  the  blood  shed  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  ^p- 
tember  roust  fall  upon  your  heads.  It  was  your 
criminal  delays  that  carried  the  people  to  ex- 
tremities, for  which  you  alone  ought  to  be  answer- 
able. The  people,  b^ause  their  patience  was  worn 
out,  snatched  the  sword  of  justice  from  your  hands 
and  executed  your  function ! Oh,  judges ! be  ad- 
monished ! Seek  henceforward  to  do  what  is 
right,  and  no  longer  despise  the  people  !*'  He 
extolled  to  the  skies  the  clemency  of  the  Pari- 
sians in  not  exterminating  some  Swiss  who 
had  thrown  down  their  arms  or  deserted  from 
the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  who  had 
been  lodged  under  the  safeguard  of  the  nation  in 
the  Palais-Bourbon.  He  said  that  some  people  of 
the  neighbourhood,  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  great 
act  of  justice  performing  in  Paris,  went  straight  to 
the  i^alais-Bourbon,  seized  those  Swiss,  carried 
them  under  a good  escort  to  the  Abbaye ; that  the 
people  of  Paris,  although  the  view  of  those  ^wisa 
recalled  the  memory  of  the  horrible  massacres 
which  they  had  committed  at  the  Tuileries  on  the 
10th  of  August,  remembered  also  that  those  same 
Swiss  had  not  fired  upon  the  people,  and  nobly 
conducted  them  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  where  the 
said  Swiss  took  the  oaths,  enrolled  themselves,  and 
were  incorporated  in  different  regiments  about  to 
march  for  the  frontiers.  He  called  the  horrors 
committed  at  Bic^tre  a purification,  and  praised 
the  order  observed  in  the  massacres.  He  denied — 
though  the  fact  must  have  been  known  to  all  Paris — 
that  the  ^gorgeurs  had  massacred  the  lunatics,  the 
sick,  and  the  poor  debtors  confined  there.  ” Many 
citizens,”  said  he,  ” whose  misery  condemned  ilicm 
to  that  place  of  captivity,  ran  no  danger  whatever; 
but  all  the  rest  fell  under  the  sabres,  pikes,  and 
clubs  of  the  llercules-people  {piuple’ilrTculr)^ 
who  were  only  cleansing  tlie  Augeean  stable  of  ibe 
king.  There  were  a great  many  killed  there.” 
Next  to  the  Jacobin  clubs  and  their  affiliations, 
these  revolutionary  journalists  (who  were,  how- 
ever, all  leading  members  of  the  clubs  or  in  the 
affiliated  societies,  and  therefore  entitled  to  a share 
of  that  pre-eminence  in  guilt)  contributed  must 
directly  and  most  largely  to  this  carnival  of  blood. 
The  tales  they  told,  and  had  so  long  been  telling, 
the  logic  they  used  to  keep  up  the  popular  fury, 
were  loose,  vague,  ridiculous,  more  incredible 
than  ogre-tales  made  use  of  to  terrify  naughty  chil- 
dren, more  visionary  than  any  fairy  or  nursery 

....  Tb«  people  ha*e  proiMaa<l^  live  head  of  Latuhalla  hxtiHl 
the  Trtoplc;  and.  p<rtli.4ii«,  Imt  fur  a l«rrtrr  of  Ut  color  rilMDil, 
placM)  llrere  by  Priori  ami  Maauel,  iho  pro{d«  would  carried 

that  h«'ad  into  Ibp  dining  room  of  the  0|(re  and  hia  fainily.  N<«* 
thtnj(  can  bt*  norv  Dxinral  a*  d mure  reaMoable  iha  > all  thU.  H>a 
■alniary  warning  may  parhai«  prgatuoa  awtuc  good  rtfecu.' 
liuu  de  Parit, 
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tales : (hey  were  thiugs  that,  even  under  the  same 
circumstances  in  which  the  French  were  placed, 
would  have  excited  the  laughter  or  the  contempt 
of  any  other  people  in  Europe — would  have  failed 
to  dupe  for  a moment  the  most  ignorant,  credulous, 
and  Bupertitious  of  people ; but  the  French  had 
made  an  anomalous  mixture  of  the  two  extremes 
of  incredulity  and  credulity : they  could  not  and 
would  not  believe  in  gospels,  or  ])Tt»phcts,  or  tradi- 
tions— they  could  not  believe  in  any  revealed  or 
natural  religion — they  could  not  believe  in  a God 
— they  could  not  believe  in  anything  less  demon- 
strable to  the  senses  than  the  truths  that  blood  ia 
red  and  iron  heavy  and  hard ; but  they  could  be- 
lieve in  whatever  a saiis-culottized  newsmonger 
would  tell  them  in  print — they  could  swallow  the 
most  monstrous  lies,  if  invented  by  a printer’s 
devil  or  a devil  of  a printer;  and  in  this  most 
miserable,  most  false,  and  contradictory  state  of 
mind,  there  was  noiliing  too  horrible  to  be  cre- 
dited by  them,  and  nothing  too  monstrous  to  be 
expected  from  them.  Such  were  these  modern 
Athenians;  and,  as  their  fears  are  removed  by 
their  victories  and  the  miscalculations  and  blunders 
of  their  adversaries,  as  atheism  becomes  lcgal> 
ized  and  codihed,  we  shall  find  their  credulity 
taking  the  boldest  flights  in  other  directions,  and 
rivalling  the  faith  of  ibe  alchymiat  and  the  hunters 
after  the  philosopher’s  Hone. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
Joumiac  de  St.  Meurd,  after  what  he  properly 
calls  an  agony  of  thirty  eight  hours,  escaped  out  of 
the  jaws  of  death,  chiefly,  it  should  seem,  through 
his  interesiing  one  of  the  federates,  a man  from 
his  native  province  of  Pmvence,  by  speaking  with 
him  in  the  now  degraded  tongue  of  the  Trouba- 
dours. But  Journiac  spoke  also  boldly  before  the 


blood-stained  table  and  the  tribunal  at  the  Abhaye 
and  this,  too,  may  have  done  him  good  service. 
“ By  the  glare  of  two  torches,”  says  he,  ” 1 
descried  the  terrible  tribunal  which  was  going  to 
give  me  life  or  death.  The  president,  in  grey  coat, 
with  a sabre  at  hia  side,  stood  leaning  against  a 
table,  on  which  were  papers,  aninksUind,  tobtcco- 
pipcs,  and  bottles.*  The  table  was  surrounded  by 
ten  men,  seated  or  standing.  Two  of  them  wore 
jackets  and  aprons.  Some  other  men  were  sleep- 
ing, stretched  upon  benches.  Two  nicti,  in  bloody 
i^hirts  and  w'ith  rwords  in  their  hands,  guarded  the 
fatal  wicket;  and  an  old  turnkey  had  his  hand  on 
the  luck,  ready  to  draw  the  bolt  as  notice  should  be 
given.  In  front  of  the  president  three  men  held  a 
prisoner,  who  seemed  to  be  above  sixty  years  old, 
but  wliusc  face  was  unknown  to  me.  They  placed 
mein  a corner,  and  my  guards  crossed  their  sabres 
on  my  breast,  warning  me  that  if  I made  any 
resistance,  or  attempted  to  escape,  they  would  stab 
me.  I was  looking  for  my  frovenqal  federate, 
when  I saw  two  national  guards  present  to  the 
president  an  appeal  from  tlie  section  of  Croix- 
Kouge  ill  favour  of  the  old  prisoner,  w'ho  was 
standing  opposite  to  him.  The  president  said, 
‘ These  appeals  arc  useless  for  traitors.*  Then  the 
prisoner  exclaimed,  * This  is  horrible ! Your  sen- 
tence is  a murder.*  The  president  merely  replied, 
* I wash  my  hands  of  it.  Lead  out  M.  Muillt^.’ 
It  was  the  brave  old  marshal,  who  had  stood  by 
the  king  to  the  last — who  had  descended  to  the 
gardens  with  Louis  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal 

• " Thp  of  (h*  Alitwy**  ■till  rxliti*  It  is  eoverrd  wtih  wine* 

■Utas.  Sine  of  these  Maids,  of  a ilii)ker  colour,  tn^r  be  taken  for 
spots  of  blood.  iSiis  seems  to  confirm  tlic  AccuBiion,  that  the  mem* 
bers  of  tbe«i>  triliuDmU  cooniiratpHl  ihemselvea  liv  inloxiratlon  in  per* 
forming  theU  frightful  ruDciion..**— ty  IM  tdiUjri 
Partemniaht, 
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10th  to  put  the  troopfl  in  review.  He  h»d  been 
wounded  that  day  at  the  Tuileriea,  had  managed  to 
escape  and  conceal  himself;  but  a surgeon,  who 
had  long  been  employed  by  him,  and  in  whom 
he  placed  an  entire  confidence,  had  denounced  him 
to  the  commune,  and  he  had  been  seized  in  his 
hiding-place,  and  on  his  sick  bed,  and  carried  to  the 
Abbaw.  The  president  had  scarcely  pronounced 
the  words  ‘ Lead  him  out!*  ere  they  thrust  him 
into  the  street,  and  tltrough  the  open  wicket  I saw 
the  veteran  massacred.  The  two  national  guards 
who  presented  the  appeal  or  petition  did  not  be- 
have as  they  ought : one  of  them  was  drunk.  I 
thought  I perceived  that  the  president  pronounced 
this  one  sentence  with  regret ; but  a great  many 
of  the  killers  (fuenr.v)  had  come  in,  and  were 

making  a terrible  disturbance The  president 

sat  down  to  write,  registering,  I suppose,  the  name 
of  the  victim  last  dispatched ; and  then  I heard 
him  say,  * Another.*  Instantly  I was  dragged 
before  this  swift  and  bloody  jucfgment-seat,  where 
the  best  protection  was  to  have  no  protection,  and 
where  all  resources  of  ingenuity  were  null.  Two 
of  my  guards  held  me  each  by  a hand,  the  third 
by  the  collar  of  my  coat.  * Your  name  ? * ‘ Your 
profession  f * said  the  president.  * The  least  lie, 
and  you  are  lost,*  said  one  of  the  judges.  ^ I am 
named  ioumiac  Sainl-Mt^ard ; 1 have  served  os 
au' officer  twenty  years;  and  I appear  at  your  tri- 
bunal with  the  assurance  of  an  innocent  man,  who 
therefore  will  not  lie.*  ‘ Wc  shall  see  that,*  said 
the  president.  * Do  you  know  why  you  arc  ar- 
rested ? ’ * Yes,  Monsieur  le  President,  and  I can 
believe,  from  the  falsity  of  the  denunciations  made 
against  me,  that  the  committee  of  the  commune 
would  not  have  thrown  me  into  prison  but  for  the 
precautions  which  the  salvation  of  the  people  com- 
mands them  to  take.  I am  accused  of  being  editor 
of  the  anti-Feuillant  newspaper  entitled  ‘ Journal 
dc  la  Cour  et  de  la  Ville;*  but  the  truth  is,  that  is 
not  the  case.  The  editor  of  that  paper  is  a man 
named  Gautier,  wIk)  bears  no  resemblance  to  me  ; 
and,  if  I could  only  put  my  hand  into  nay  pocket 

* One  of  the  judges,  perceiving  that  I 

wanted  to  get  my  pocket*bU>k,  said  to  the  men 
who  held  me,  * I.<eave  his  hands  free.*  Then  I 
laid  upon  the  table  a variety  of  papers,  which 
proved  that  Gautier,  and  not  1,  was  the  editor  of 
that  royalist  journal — that  Gautier  was  editor  and 
sole  proprietor  of  it.  * But,*  said  one  of  the 
judges,  * there  is  no  smoke  without  some  fire;  you 
must  tell  us  why  you  were  accused  about  this 
paper.*  1 confessed  that,  though  I had  never 
edited  this  paper,  or  wTitien  for  it,  I had  sometimes 
given  Gautier  some  pleasant  ideas  and  bons-mots. 

*'  Here,  geiKlemen,*  said  I,  *is  the  groundwork  of 
this  great  denunciation,  which  is  as  absurd  as 
w hat  1 am  now  going  to  speak  about  is  monstrous. 

I am  even  accusi^  of  having  been  to  the  frontiers, 
and  of  hHving  recruited  for  the  emigrants!*  At 
these  words  there  arose  a general  murmur,  which, 
however,  did  not  disconcert  me,  and  I exclaimed, 
raising  my  voice,  *£^!  gentlemen,  gentlemen,  it 
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is  my  turn  to  speak  ; I beg  Monsieur  le  President 
to  have  the  kindness  to  let  me  be  heard ; 1 never 
needed  it  more ! * ‘ That  is  true  enough,*  said 

nearly  all  the  judges,  laughing.  * Silence ! * [Juur- 
niac  pleaded  away  as  b^.  he  could.  He  begged 
them  to  examine  his  testimonials ; and  a national 
guardsman  attested  that  he  knew  the  signature  to 
one  of  his  certificates  to  be  that  of  a good  patriot 
of  his  section.]  While  they  were  examining  the 
testimonials,  another  prisoner  was  brought  in  and 

{)Iuced  before  the  president.  The  men  who  held 
lim  said  it  was  one  priest  more  that  they  had 
ferreted  out  in  the  chapel.  After  a very  short  in- 
terrogatory, the  president  said,  * A la  Force  ! * He 
flung  his  breviary  upon  the  table,  was  hurled 
through  the  gate,  and  massacred.  1 rc-ap(>eared 

before  the  tribunal I harangueri  at  some 

length ; I abused  the  nobles  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly ; I criticised  with  severity  the  Feuillants ; 

1 showed  how  the  constitution  which  had  been 
made  could  not  suit  or  last;  I was  going  to  give  a 
rk'iume  of  the  thousand  rens<>a8  which  made  me 
prefer  a republic  to  that  constitution,  when  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  entered  all  in  a fright,  to  give 
notice  that  a prisoner  was  escaping  up  one  of  the 
chimneys.  The  president  told  him  to  make  people 
fire  pistols  up  the  chimney  after  him,  and  that  if 
he  escaped  he  should  ans'wer  for  it  with  his  bead. 
It  was  the  iinh<ippy  Maussabre,  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Duke  dc  Bnssuc,  who  had  fought  bravely  at 
the  Tuilcrics  on  the  10th.  They  went  and  fired 
several  muskets  up  the  chimney,  and  the  keeper  of 
the  prison,  seeing  that  this  did  not  bring  him  down, 
set  hre  to  a quantity  of  damp  straw.  The  smoke 
made  him  fail,  half  smothered  : he  was  finished  out- 
side the  wicket..  . .At  length  one  of  the  judges  cried 
out  to  me  impatiently,  You  tell  us  always  that  you 
are  not  this,  that  you  are  not  that : what  are  you 
then?*  *Iwas  an  ojien  royalist!’  There  arose 
a general  murmur,  which  was  miraculously  a{>- 
peased  by  one  of  my  judges,  w ho  had  seemed  to 
lake  an  interest  in  me  * We  are  not  here  to  judge 
opinions,’  said  he,  *but  to  judge  the  results  of 
them.*  [Juurniac  was  a disciple  of  the  new  school, 
and,  as  wc  take  it,  rather  a contemptible  fellow 
besides.  He  exclaims  in  a foot  note,  “ Could  the 
united  genius  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  if  they  had 
l>ccn  pleading  my  cause,  have  said  anything  better 
than  this!*']  * Yes,  gentlemen,'  cried  I,  * I waa 
an  open  royalist  always  till  the  10th  of  August; 
but  [ was  never  paid  for  being  one.  I was  a roy- 
alist because  1 believed  the  monarchic  form  of  go- 
vernment suited  my  country I have  l>een  a 

kind  ma«ter  and  landlord.  The  peasants  on  my 
estate  planted  a Mai  before  my  house,  while  the 
chateaux  of  all  my  neighbours  were  burning 
around.**’  After  more  of  this,  and  a great  many 
more  protestations,  Joumtac  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  the  president  say,  **  1 see  nothing  to  sus- 

fleet  in  this  man;  I am  for  granting  him  his 
iberty.  Is  this  your  opinion?**  All  the  judges 
and  killers  standing  by  cried,  “ Yes!  yes!  it  is 
just!**  and  there  rose  metry  vivaU  inside  the 
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Abbaye  and  outside  the  wicket,  and  Joumiac  was 
hugged  and  kisaed  by  the  egorgeurs,  and  escorted 
to  his  home,  bis  escort  vowing  that  they  would 
massacre  the  man  that  dared  touch  a hair  of  his 
head.*  We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  convey  a 
clear  idea  of  these  long^ontinued  massacres— of 
these  revolutionary  horrors,  which  some  writers, 
even  in  our  own  language,  have  affected  to  consider 
as  pardonable  triHes — the  thoroughly  authenticated 
accounts  of  which  some  have  attempted  to  treat  as 
mere  bugbears  to  frighten  children.*!* 

Ill  the  letter  which  Roland  wrote  on  the  4th, 
and  not  U'/ore^  this  minister  of  the  interior  en- 
joined commandant-general  Santerre,  in  the  name 
of  the  nation,  and  by  order  of  the  National  As* 
sembly  and  of  the  e.xcculive  power,  to  employ  all 
his  forces  in  defence  of  the  persons  and  properties 
of  the  citizens  of  Paris;  declaring  that  he  would 
be  held  answerable  for  any  further  crimes  that 
might  be  committed.  The  brewer  replied  that 
his  heart  had  bled  every  moment  during  these 
violations  of  the  laws ; that  he  had  given  orders  to 
his  commandants  and  battalions  to  protect  the 
Temple,  &c. ; that  he  was  now  going  to  redouble  his 
efforts,  and  that  his  body  should  serve  as  breast- 
jiliite  and  buckler  to  the  first  citizen  attacked. 
'The  reader  may  be  reminded  that  Santerre  was 
brother-in-law  to  Panis,  who  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  commune  which  had  organised  the 
massacres,  and  signed  the  address  to  the  other 
municipalities  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  course  of 
the  4th  the  commune  issued  the  following  order 
“ Ih  tmk  nams  of  the  peoplk.  Comrades,  you 
are  enjoined  to  carry  off  the  dead  bodies,  to  clean 
and  wash  out  all  the  marks  of  blood,  particularly 
in  the  courts,  chambers,  and  staircases  of  the 
Abbuye.  To  this  end  you  arc  authorised  to  im- 
press scavengers,  carters,  and  workmen.— At  the 
Hotel-dc-Ville,  this  4th  of  September.  (Signed) 
Pams,  Sergeut,  administrators ; M^bee,  secre- 
tary.” The  National  Assembly  met  in  the  morn- 
ing as  usual.  Not  a word  was  said  about  the 
m tssacres,  which,  though  finished  at  the  Abbaye 
liecausc  there  no  longer  remained  any  to  kill,  were 
certainly  not  over  in  other  parts  of  Paris  until  the 
afieriiiMHi  or  evening  of  the  5th.  Ex-capuchin 
Chabot  explained  the  great  danger  arising  to  the 
Assembly  out  of  reports  that  they  had  suspended 
l»uis  XVI.  only  in  order  to  place  upon  the 
throne  the  Duke  uf  Brunswick  or  the  Duke  of 
York.  For  my  part,”  said  he,  “ I know  all 
this  IS  false!  I can  read  in  your  hearts  that  you 
equally  abhor  all  kings  whatsoever!  But  if  you 
would  deprive  your  enemies  of  this  dangerous 
Hcaptm  ot  attack,  let  every  one  of  you  declare  in- 
dividually that  he  is  convinced  bv  a sad  ex^ierience 
of  the  incuraldc  vices  of  kings  and  of  royalty,  and 
that  he  will  detest  them  unto  death.”  The  As- 
sembly rose  to  a man,  and  shouted,  “ Yes  ! We  I 
swear  It!  No  more  kings!”  Another  Jacobin  of 
the  same  party  said  that  they  swore  by  the  most 
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I sacred  oath  that  no  king,  foreigner  or  French, 
should  ever  be  allowed  Co  contaminate  with  hit 
I presence  that  land  of  liberty ; and  he  demanded 
that  Chabot  should  be  intrusted  with  the  drawing 
up  of  a regular  form  of  oath  to  be  taken  indi- 
vidually by  all  the  deputies  that  remained.  Here 
the  Girondists  struck  in,  in  evident  fear  that  the 
ultra-Jacobins  were  going  to  lay  claim  to  all  the 
honour  of  the  day,  to  all  the  glory  and  popularity 
resulting  from  the  republican  vow  or  vows.  “Gen- 
tlemen,” said  Guadet,  **  you  have  been  anticipated ; 
our  extraordinary  committee  last  night  agre^  in  a 
project  of  address  which  contains  the  oath  you 
have  just  taken.  We  are  anxious  to  manifest  our 
sentiments  aloud.  1 will  read  our  project  of  ad- 
dress.” Guadet  read  his  paper.  Thuriot,  one  of 
the  fiercest  of  the  Jacobins,  then  said  that  the 
address  and  Guadet’s  form  of  oath  might  do  very 
well,  but  that  be  feared  the  Assembly  was  pro- 
ceeding without  sufficient  precaution — was  going 
to  anticipate  the  Convention,  and  to  decide  upon 
matters  which  they  had  agreed  to  leave  to  the  free 
decision  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  people. 
Vergniaud  rose  to  declare  that  the  address  pre- 
sent^ by  Guadet  was  essential  to  the  security  of 
himself  and  friends  and  party,  whose  views  had 
been  cruelly  misrepresented.  He  said  that  they 
had  been  attacked  by  the  calumnies  of  able  men ; 
that  absurd  reports  had  been  circulated  to  ruin 
them ; that  they  had  been  completely  misrepre- 
sented in  divers  sections  of  the  capital,  and  even 
in  the  bosom  of  the  commune;  that  prudence, 
that  self-preservation  made  them  ur^  the  passing 
of  this  decree.  But  Vergniaud’s  doquence  pro- 
duced no  effect;  the  House,  without  dividing, 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

On  the  5th,  when  the  massacres  were  over,  the 
council-general  of  the  commune,  with  Mayor  Pe- 
tion  at  their  head,  repaired  to  the  prison  of  La 
Force;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  day  the 
commune  ordered  that  the  barriers,  which  had 
been  shut  ever  since  Sunday,  should  be  thrown 
open.  On  the  6th  Ptkion  presented  himself  at 
the  bar  of  the  Assembly  to  promise  the  speedy 
return  of  order  and  tranquillity.  Little  now  re- 
mained to  be  done  but  to  get  the  bodies  of  the 
victims  out  of  sight,  and  pay  some  of  those  who 
had  worked  in  the  massacres.  The  bodies  were 
Cfjllecied  and  tlirown  upon  carts;  all  the  ceme- 
teries of  Paris  and  the  environs,  as  at  Clamart, 
Muntrouge,  Vaugirard,  Tombc-Isoire,  and  Munt- 
souris,  were  opened  to  receive  them;  they  were 
cast  p61e-m^le  into  enormous  graves,  and  quick- 
lime was  thrown  over  them  to  hasten  their  decom- 
position. Billaud-Vsrcnnes,  as  substitute  to  Ma- 
nuel, procureur  of  the  commune,  and  other  indi- 
viduals, had  scattered  a good  deal  of  money  among 
the  egorgeurs  while  they  were  actively  employed  ; 
and  on  the  6th  the  council-general  of  the  com- 
mune came  to  the  following  ingenious  and  peri- 
phrastic resolution  “ The  council-general  de- 
crees that  there  shall  lie  delivered  an  order  upon 
the  treasurer  of  the  city  for  the  sum  of  1463 
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livret,  as  salary  due  to  the  persons  who  worked 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives  in  order  to  preserve  the 
salubrity  of  the  air  on  the  days  of  the  2nd,  3rd, 
4th,  and  5lh  of  September  last,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  preaided  over  operations  as  important  fur 
society  as  dangerous  to  themselves.’’  * Louvet,  in 
one  of  his  printed  attacks  on  Robespierre  f (which 
were  not  written  or  published  until  months  after), 
says  that  Roland,  or  some  of  his  clerks,  saw  an 
order  of  the  commune  upon  the  treasurer  of  the 
city,  M.  Valet^le-Villeneuve,  for  forty-eight  litres, 
to  be  paid  to  four  men  “ for  exfieditiog  the  priests 
in  the  cloisters  of  Saint-Firmiu  and  in  another 
work,  more  worthy  of  credit  than  Louvet’s  paper, 
an  extract  is  given  from  the  city-treasurer’s  books, 
in  which  there  is  the  entry  of  forty-eight  livres, 
paid  to  Gil. . . Pet. . . and  three  of  his  comrades 
“ for  the  time  they  had  employed  in  expediting 
the  priests  at  Saiiit-Firmin  on  two  diSerent  days, 
according  to  the  requisition  made  by  the  section  of 
sans-culottes,  who  had  set  them  to  that  work.”  { 
These  things  did  not  pass  as  trifles,  “ as  bug- 
bears dressed  to  frighten  children,”  at  the  time 
they  happened,  at  least  they  did  not  so  pass  with 
the  generaiUy  of  enlightened  and  thinking  English- 
men ; but,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  there 
were  un-English  Englishmen  among  us  w ho  grasped 
the  bloody  bands  of  the  makers  of  the  French  re- 
public after  all  these  deeds ; and  it  was  after  the 
massacres  of  September  that  Doctor  Priestley  be- 
came a French  citizen,  and  was  elected  a deputy 
of  that  Convention  which,  from  the  first,  showed 
its  determination  of  pursuing  the  same  mon- 
strous career  of  cruelty  and  murder.  “ Oh!" 
exclaimed  Romilly,  “how  could  we  ever  be  so 
deceived  in  the  character  of  the  French  nation  as 
to  think  them  capable  of  liberty  ! W retches,  who, 
after  all  their  professions  and  boasts  about  liberty, 
and  patriotism,  and  courage,  and  dying,  and  after 
taking  oath  after  oath,  at  the  very  moment  when 
their  country  is  invaded  and  the  enemy  is  march- 
ing through  it  unresisted,  employ  whole  days  in 
murdering  women,  and  priests,  and  prisoners  I 
Others  who  can  deliberately  load  whole  waggons 
full  of  victims,  and  bring  them,  like  beasts,  to  be 
butchered  in  the  metropolis;  and  then  (who  are 
worse  even  than  these)  the  cold  instigators  of  these 
murders,  who,  while  blood  is  streaming  round 
them  on  every  side,  permit  this  carnage  to  go  on, 
and  reason  about  it,  and  talk  about  the  example 
they  are  setting  to  all  nations ! One  might  as  well 
think  of  establishing  a republic  of  tigers  in  some 
forest  of  Africa,  as  of  maintaining  a free  govern- 
ment among  such  monsters  I”  From  the  same 
correspondence  we  derive  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic and  horrible  traits  of  these  wholesale 
butcheries.  Romilly  had  the  account  from  M. 
Guyot,  a Swiss  gentleman,  who  fled  from  Paris  to 
Ijondon.  “He  left  Paris  immediately  afler  the 
massacres  of  September ; and,  although  he  was  a 

* Prtsc^s-Trrbknx  d*  !•  Commune  d«  Parla.  M^oire*  eur  tea 
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foreigner,  it  waa  with  great  diflicult)*  that  he  oh> 
tained  a poMport.  Finding  all  other  rcaources  fail 
him,  be  resolved  to  try  what  inHucnce  he  might 
have  on  Manuel,  with  whom  he  had  once  been  in* 
timate. ....  Accordingly  he  went  to  the  Hotel 
dc  Villc,  and  was  there  conducted  into  a room 
where  a number  of  {lersons  were  assembled,  and  all 
waiting  to  have  an  audience  with  Manuel.  A pro* 
found  silence  prevailed  among  them,  and  the  deep* 
est  melancholy  and  dejection  was  painted  on  every 
countenance.  Guyot  could  not  conjecture  who 
they  were ; but  he  soon  found  that  they  were  il)e 
relations  and  friends  uf  persons  who  had  been  con* 
fined  in  ditferent  prisons,  come  to  inquire  what 
bad  been  their  fate.  The  mode  adopted  to  answer 
their  inquiries,  and  to  remove  their  anxious  uncer* 
tainty,  was  this  : they  were  taken  one  by  one  into 
a room,  where  were  strewed  about  a number  of 
fragments  of  clothes,  torn,  stained  with  dirt,  or 
soaked  in  blood  ; and  if,  upon  minutely  examining 
these  vestiges  of  massacre,  they  could  discover  no- 
thing which  they  recollected,  there  was  some  faint 
hope  that  the  son  or  the  husband  they  were 
trembliug  for  had  escaped.”* 

We  have  mentioned  how  and  when  the  Assembly 
itself  passed  a decree  fur  removing  the  state  prison* 
ers  from  Orleans.  While  the  massacres  were  raging 
in  the  capital,  and  when  the  circular  of  the  commune 
was  sent  everywhere  to  recommend  the  salutary  ex- 
ample, these  unhappy  captives,  fifty-three  in  num- 
ber, including  ex-ministers,  general  officers,  and 
other  persons  of  high  rank,  were  dragged  from  their 
prison,  thrown  into  carta  and  tumbrels,  and  carried 
towards  Versailles  by  a frantic  mob,  and  under  a 
strong  escort  of  national  guardsmen,  federates,  and 
volunteers,  who  marched  with  artillery,  and  with 
ammunition  and  baggage-waggons.  The  escort,  by 
order  of  the  commune,  was  commanded  by  Four- 
nier, surnamed  the  American,  one  of  the  greatest 
monsters  of  the  revolution.  On  the  Sth  of  Sep- 
tember Roland,  as  minister  of  the  interior,  wrote 
to  the  municipality  of  Versailles  to  request  that 
they  would  provide  safe  lodging  and  food  both  for 
the  prisoners  and  for  their  escort,  and  adopt  pre- 
cautions for  protecting  the  lives  of  men,  who, 
“though  under  the  sword  of  the  law,  merited  the 
attentions  of  humanity.”  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  shift  all  blame  from  the  Versailles  muni- 
cipals : it  is  said  that  they  felt  it  was  dangerous  to 
bring  the  prisoners  into  their  town  ; that,  in  con- 
sequence, they  prepared  lotlgings  for  them  in  the 
building  called  the  .Menagerie,  which  appertained 
to  the  palace,  and  w hich  was  situated  outride  ; that 
they  had  agreed  that  tlie  escort  should  not  march 
through  the  town,  but  that  the  ariillery  and  heavy 
baggage  obliged  them  so  to  do;  but  we  believe 
that  that  commune  was  just  ss  atrocious  as  the 
great  Paris  commune,  of  which  it  was  but  an  off- 
shoot, and  even  if  they  had  been  ever  so  well  dis- 
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posed  they  could  not  have  been  able  to  prevent 
what  happened,  and  what  evidently  had  been  de- 
termined  upon.  At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  9ih  the  prisoners  arrived,  and  were  made  to 
go  right  through  the  town.  As  soon  as  they  vrere 
in  the  heart  of  Versailles  hundreds  of  egorgeurs 
fell  upon  them,  and  by  half-paM  two  the  mas- 
sacre was  completed.  Of  the  whole  fifiy-three, 
only  four,  or,  at  most,  five,  escaped  with  life:  all 
the  rest  were  murdered,  tortured,  hacked  to  nieccf*, 
in  the  most  frightful  manner.  “ Never,*'  says 
the  register  of  the  general  council  of  the  commune 
of  Versailles,  “did  man  witness  so  much  fury  and 
cruelty!  All  the  prisoners  were  struck  nearly  at 
the  same  instant ; some  succeeded  in  escaping 
through  tlie  crowd  ; the  rest  were  cut  to  pieces 
there.*’  As  soon  as  they  were  all  finished,  the 
egorgeurs  went  to  the  town-prison,  and  there 
treated  twenty-three  individuals  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  mayor  went  to  the  prison,  but  the  crowd 
prevented  his  entering  it ; he  saw  naked  swords 
dashing  about,  and  learned  that  all  the  prisoners 
had  been  killed  already.  Some  of  the  mob  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  house,  shouting  “ Vive  la  nation! 
Vive  le  mairc  de  Versailles !”  To  his  remonstrances 
they  replied,  “'This  is  only  what  has  been  done  at 
Paris!  This  is  nothing  but  justice!  VVe  must 
purge  the  interior  before  we  think  of  the  frontiers  !** 
in  the  evening  the  murderers,  or  a part  of  them, 
reUinicd  to  I^ris,  and  passed  in  front  of  the  house 
of  the  minister  of  justice  in  the  Place  Vendume ; 
and  Danton,  from  a balcony  of  that  house,  thanked 
them  for  the  good  services  they  had  rendered  to 
liberty. 

In  various  towns  and  municipalities  the  people 
rose  with  the  avowed  intention  of  murdering  all 
political  prisoners,  all  priests,  all  aristocrats — all 
men  whatsoever  who  outraged  the  principle  of  equa- 
lity by  possessing  property  and  elegant  houses  or 
dresses;  but  in  many  instances  the  communes  would 
not  consent  to  take  their  lesson  from  Paris,  and  the 
national  guards,  not  yet  sufficiently  sans-culottized, 
courageously  opposed  the  egorgeurs.  At  Meaux 
fourteen  individuals  were  butchered  in  the  prison 
of  the  fort,  and  a day  or  two  later  a good  many 
priests  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  were  put  to 
death  by  the  mob,  who  carried  their  heads  upon 
pikes  through  the  streets.  At  Caen,  at  Rouen, 
other  horrors  were  committed  ; at  Roanne  seven- 
teen heads  of  priests  and  officers  were  promenaded 
on  pikes  ; at  Gisors  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
ex'presidcnt  of  the  directory  of  the  department  of 
Paris,  was  cut  to  pieces  under  the  eyes  of  his 
mother  and  his  wife  ;*  at  Rheims  eight  priests  and 
laymen  were  put  to  death.  In  the  south  there 
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UnOKMit.  «bo  was  now  in  Knsland  enjoying  the  hacpil;<lity  of 
Lord  |.aii«^«ii  at  Uoaood.  «aa  m ich  utr.Tted  by  thU  murder  of  a 
m'lu  wh><m  he  hiehly  priie<l,  and  wlutm  he  hwl  known  tery  inti' 
mutely.  In  a letter  to  ILtmtUy  hraaya:— •**  We  tiie<t  to  pemiade 
oiir*r|Tr«tha(  it  wna  the  eardmal,  nnd  nut  the  duke;  for,  aithuugh 
these  wild  beatta  had  no  more  riitht  to  kill  tlw*  oue  than  the  other,  >et 
till-  \irtuea.the  eervirrt,  the  patnotiam  of  Uic  latter,  would  add  much 
Vi  the  homir  of  ihU  butchery.” 
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were  many  massacres;  at  Lyons  nearly  every  pri- 
soner in  thech&teauPicrrc-Encise  was  dispatched  ; 
and  Avignon,  where  fighting  and  massacring  hud 
never  ceased  since  tlie  expulsion  of  the  papal 
authorities  and  its  annexation  to  France,  became 
one  slaughterhouse.  At  Bordeaux,  the  head- 
(juarters  of  Girondism,  attempts  were  made  to 
clear  the  prisons;  but  the  mayor  and  the  muni- 
cipality made  head  against  the  iiisurrectum,  ami  it 
appears  that  not  many  were  murdeted. 

No  two  accounts  agree  as  to  the  total  anKMint  of 
these  wide-spread  massacres.  Nothing  like  an 
exact  account  was  attainable  at  tlie  time,  and  now 
no  such  thing  is  to  be  ex|>cctcd.  The  * Histoirede 
I’&pioii.*  a work  of  some  authority,  states  broadly 
that  the  numl>er  of  all  who  were  massacred  in  the 
course  of  tiie  month  of  Scptcml>er,  at  Paris  ami  in 
all  parts  of  France,  was  15,000.  Barrierc  and 
Berville,  who  published  their  Mtlmoires  in  1823, 
make  the  numlH*rs  of  those  who  were  e^orges  in 
the  prisons  of  Paris  alone,  amount  to  12,800.  In 
this  calculation  there  is  evidently  some  great  ex- 
aggeration. Peltier,  the  royalist  writer,  calculates 
the  number  killed  in  the  prisons  at  1005  ; but  he 
omits  several  of  the  prisons  in  his  account,  and 
among  them  that  of  Bic^tre,  where,  according  to 
every  relation,  the  murders  were  the  most  nume- 
rous, and  attended  with  the  most  horrible  circum- 
stances* Maton  de  la  Varenne,  speaking  only  of 
the  prisons,  and  not  of  all  of  them,  sets  down  the 
number  of  the  killed  at  1049,  of  whom  202  were 
priests;  but  he  relied  u))ou  prison  registers,  which 
were  very  imperfectly  kept,  and  took  no  accouat  of 
the  murders  that  were  committed  in  the  streets 
and  in  private  houses,  or  of  the  massacres  perpe- 
trated in  Paris  after  the  5th.  There  was  only  a 
lull  then  ; nnd,  though  the  prisons  were  emptied 
by  the  butcheries  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th, 
the  work  of  killing  was  lutmely  renewed  on  the 
6th  and  7th,  and  was  not  entirely  over  on  the  9th, 
while  the  massacres  were  well  nigh  recoiruncncing 
with  as  much  fury  as  ever  on  the  16th  and  17th. 
On  the  7tb,  Govemeur  Morris,  writing  to  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  sa\8  distinctly  that  the  hor- 
rors had  not  reached  their  limit ; and  as  late 
as  the  evening  of  the  17th  we  find  the  cap- 
tives of  Saint-Pelagie,  which  was  then,  as  now, 
a prison  merely  for  debt,  imploring  the  Assem- 
bly to  send  them  some  protection,  as  they  were 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  butchered.  The 
editors  of  the  ‘ Histoire  Parlcmentaire,*  in  the  very 
act  of  seeking  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the 
atrocities,  add  fresh  circumstances  of  horror  to 
them  by  showing  the  perfect  froui  with 

which  they  were  perpetrated.  They  inform  us 
that  they  have  haudled  and  carefully  examined 
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the  <!ctou*  or  regi«ter«  of  the  prisona  of  La  Force,  | 
the  Ch&telet,  and  the  Abbay(,  which  are  all  that 
remain  in  existence.  In  the  dcrou  of  the  Ab- 
baye,  which  they  coolly  call  “ this  original  and  un- 
published piece,”  they  find  a column  containing 
the  names  of  the  thiity-eight  Swiss  in  confinement 
there  on  the  2nd  of  September,  and  in  the  margin 
of  the  page  the  single  word  '■  Morts” — (Dead)  j 
whence  they  conclude  that  all  the  thirty-eight 
"were  killed  en  masse,  and  probably  without 
judgment.”  In  the  same  register  they  find  the 
names  of  twenty-six  of  the  ex  guards  of  the  king, 
and  in  the  margin  the  words  " Morts,  hors  un 
SAUvfc” — (Dead,  all  but  one  saved).  Opposite 
other  names  they  find  written,  “Condemned  to 

DEATH  BT  JUDGMENT  OP  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  EX- 
ECUTED ON  THE  SPOT.”  They  make  the  total 
number  of  those  executed  at  the  Abbaye  122,  and 
the  total  number  of  those  set  at  liberty  and  ac- 
quitted 45 ; but  they  seem  to  admit  that  this 
document,  as  well  as  the  other  two,  may  be  very 
defective;  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  any 
very  exact  list  was  taken  at  any  of  the  prisons  of 
the  immense  numbers  that  were  sent  into  confine- 
ment by  Danton’s  domiciliary  visits  just  before 
the  massacres  began.  In  the  dcrou  of  the  Chk- 
telet  they  find  the  words  in  the  margin,  " Put  to 
death  bt  the  people,”  or  “ Set  at  liberty  bt 
THE  PEOPLE  ;”  and  they  infer  that  not  above  189 
were  actually  killed  there.  As  to  the  licrou  of  La 
Force,  they  state  plainly  that  it  was  not  kept  in 
any  order,  so  that  no  facts  are  to  be  derived  from 
it.  As  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape ; as  the 
barriers  were  strictly  guarded  all  the  time  the 
massacres  lasted ; as  the  people  had  lists  of  the 
names  of  many  thousands  of  obnoxious  indivi- 
duals; as  the  butchery  indisputably  lasted  four 
days  and  nights,  in  full  activity,  and  as  assassina- 
tions were  performed  from  time  to  time  during  a 
whole  fortnight,  we  believe  it  may  safely  be  as- 
sumed that  from  4U00  to  5000  victims  perished 
in  Paris  alone,  and  that  in  all  France  there  fell  in 
the  course  of  this  dismal  month,  by  murder  alone, 
some  7000  souls,  or  near  upon  half  the  number 
stated  by  the  author  of*  L’Histoire  de  I’Eapion.* 

On  the  7th  of  -September  Talleyrand  told  Morris 
that  he  was  really  persuaded  that  those  who  now 
ruled  meant  to  quit  Paris,  to  take  off  the  king, 
and  utterly  to  destroy  the  city  before  they  left  it. 
There  was  no  travelling  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom without  passports  signed  and  countersigned 
b^  the  commune  of  Paris  and  their  affiliated  mu- 
nicipalities. " 1 know  this,”  says  Dumont,  “ that 
the  National  Assembly  is  atrociously  guilty  of  all 
the  murders  which  may  yet  be  committed,  in  not 
having  immediately  re|iealed  the  decree  on  pass- 
ports. To  shut  the  gates  of  a kingdom,  in  which 
a frantic  people  butcher  on  bare  suspicion  ail  those 
who  do  not  think  as  they  do.  is  to  be  responsible 
for  all  the  murders  that  are  perpetrated.”  The  As- 
sembly was  guilty  enough ; but  the  closing  of  the 
barriers,  the  passports,  and  all  the  rest,  were  mat- 
ters of  business  above  their  power.  If  they  had 
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been  men,  however,  they  would  have  revoked  their 
decree ; and  we  perceive  that  afterwards,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  be  anything  but  a reproach  to  them, 
they  made  some  alteration  in  their  accursed  pass- 
port law.  Some  few  persons  got  passports  bv  pay- 
ing enormous  sums  to  the  commune  of  Paris  fur 
them.  Manuel  is  said  to  have  obtained  for  one 
pass  a sum  equal  to  50001.  of  our  money.  The 
massacres,  on  the  whole,  fell  far  heavier  upon  the 
Feuillanta,  or  the  party  of  Lafayette,  than  upon  the 
decided  and  ultra  royalists ; these  unwise  friends  of 
liberty  and  of  the  people,  who  had  favoured  all  the 
first  stages  of  the  revolution,  and  unwittingly  pre- 
pared, as  much  as  lay  in  them,  all  its  later  stages ; 
these  patriots  of  1789  and  1790,  whose  estates  would 
all  have  been  confiscated  if  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
and  the  coalition  had  triumphed,  were  slaughtered 
without  mercy  as  guilty  of  conspiracy  and  a cor- 
respondence or  understanding  with  the  Prussian. 
But  this,  as  the  Girondists  ought  to  have  perceived, 
was  but  the  natural  course  of  such  a revolution — 
this,  they  ought  to  have  felt,  was  but  the  forerunner 
of  their  own  inevitable  doom.  If  one  could  place 
faith  in  pretension,  profession,  and  fine  phrases, 
one  might  have  expected  that  the  virtuous  Roland 
and  his  colleagues  would  instantly  resign,  or  refuse 
to  act  any  lunger  in  a cabinet  which  included  Dan- 
ton,  a minister  of  justice  who  had  been  at  the  very 
head  of  the  massacres.  But  they  all  remained  in 
office : not  one  of  them  resigned  until  he  was  kicked 
out  by  the  Jacobins,  or  terrified  out  by  their  power 
and  their  menaces.  The  world  will  judge  what  merit 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  harangues  they  then  made, 
and  the  writings  they  published,  again.t  the  Jaco- 
bins and  their  dgorgeurs.  Madame  Roland  conti- 
nued to  receive  the  visits  of  Danton ; and  it  appears 
to  have  been  actually  at  this  moment  that  she  re- 
quested him  to  make  her  acquainted  with  Marat. 
Roland  himself  expressed  no  indignation  either 
against  Danton  or  against  the  people  of  Paris.  On 
the  14th,  while  representing,  by  letter  to  the  Assem- 
bly, that  there  were  fresh  excesses  in  the  capital,  that 
nearly  everybody  that  walked  abroad  with  watches, 
or  gold  chains  or  ear-rings,  was  robbed  of  them, 
the  wretched  man  exclaimed:  “But  these  seems 
cannot  be  the  work  of  the  people ! The  people,  in 
all  circumstances,  have  prov^  themselves  to  be  good 
and  honest !”  And  on  the  next  day,  when  persons  of 
all  sorts  were  plundering  the  Garde-Meiible,  and 
carrying  off  diamonds  and  other  property  worth 
many  millions  of  livres — when  officers  of  the  com- 
mune, with  their  scarfs  on,  were  joining  in  this  plun- 
der— he  durst  not  speak  out,  he  would  not  “ dispute 
the  rights  of  the  commune  of  Paris,”  aud  he  talked 
as  if  these  municipals  were  not  true  municipals,  but 
only  professed  thieves  disguised  as  such.  A mem- 
ber of  the  House  who  had  somewhat  more  courage 
declared  that,  if  this  plunder  and  destructiun  was 
not  stopped,  the  city  of  Paris  would  lie  reduced  to 
a wilder  state  than  the  forest  of  Ardennes ; and  he 
recommended  the  instant  employment  of  the  guillo- 
tine as  the  best  means  of  stopping  the  ravages.  On 
the  following  day  Roland  presented  hims^f  at  the 
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bar  to  state  that  fresh  arrests  had  been  begun,  and 
that  from  four  to  five  hundred  persons  had  already 
been  thrown  into  the  empty  prisons  by  order  of  the 
commune,  or  the  sections,  or  the  people,  or  indi- 
viduals. These  arrests  seemed  preparatory  to 
another  massacre.  He  said  that  the  commitments 
were  arbitrary  and  informal ; but  he  suggested  no 
measures  for  preventing  them  in  future,  or  for 
releasing  the  unhappy  persons  already  in  confine- 
ment, leaving  these  things  to  the  Assembly,  “ which, 
no  doubt,  would  is'^uc  such  orders  as  it  thought 
suitable.”  A member  said  that  the  people  had 
been  excited  by  idl  kinds  of  alarming  reports,  by 
false  intelligence  that  Dumomiez  had  been  defeated 
and  taken  ])risoner,  while  the  truth  was  that  l)u- 
rooiiriez  had  gained  several  advantages,  and  had 
raised  his  army  by  the  successive  junctions  of 
several  generals  of  division  to  80,000  men,  a force 
far  more  considerable  than  any  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick could  bring  against  him  ; and  that  this  was 
not  all,  as  national  guards  were  joining  him  from 
all  parts  of  France,  and  eight  battalions  of  the  line 
were  expected  every  moment  from  the  south. 
There  was,  therefore,  not  merely  the  probability, 
but  the  certainty,  that  the  cause  of  liberty  would 
triumph.  Madame  Roland,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  accuses  Vergniaud  of  indolence  and  pro- 
crastination, of  a want  of  ardour  and  passion  for 
the  public  good,  of  a philosophical  egotism,  yet 
Vergniaud  was  the  first  of  his  party  to  speak  in 
anything  like  a manly  tone  against  these  proscrip- 
tions and  murders.  In  the  course  of  the  present 
debate — somewhat  of  the  latest  indeed,  as  it  was  on 
the  1 6th  of  September,  and  after  so  many  thousands 
had  perished — he  asked  whence  proceeded  that 
kind  of  torpor  in  which  nearly  all  the  citizens  of 
Paris  now  seemed  buried  ? “ Let  us  no  longer 
dissemble,”  said  he ; “ it  is  time  to  tell  the  truth  ! 
The  past  proscriptions  and  the  reports  of  future 
ones  have  spread  consternation  and  terror.  Good 
men  hide  themselves  when  things  have  reached 
that  point  at  which  crime  may  be  committed 
with  impunity.  There  are,  on  the  contrary, 
bad  men  who  never  show  themselves  except  in 
time  of  public  calamity,  as  there  are  noxious  in- 
sects which  the  earth  only  produces  in  storms  and 
tempests.  These  men  are  incessantly  iristilling 
suspicion,  jealousy,  hatred,  vengeance ; they  are 
ever  thirsting  for  blood ! In  their  seditious  ha- 
rangues, they  aristocratize  virtue,  to  acquire  the 
right  of  trampling  it  under  foot ; and  they  demo- 
cratize crime,  in  order  to  satiate  themselves  with  it, 
without  having  to  fear  the  sword  of  justice.  Oh, 
people  of  Paris ! will  you  never  unmask  these  per- 
verse men,  who,  at  a time  when  the  enemy  are 
inarching  against  you,  only  invite  you  to  slaughter, 
in  cold  blood,  women  and  disarmed  men,  country- 
men and  fellow-citizens?”  As  Vergniaud  was 
listened  to  by  the  Assembly,  and  not  tom  to  pieces 
by  the  galleries,  he  renewed  the  subject  on  the 
morrow  : yet  he  could  not  renew  it  without  flatter- 
ing the  people,  the  butchers,  of  Paris,  and  repeating 
the  absurd  accusation  that  the  ^gorgeurs  were  set 
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to  work  by  the  emigrants  and  the  coalition.  ‘‘  If,” 
said  he,  ” there  was  nothing  to  fear  but  fi  om  the 
people,  there  would  be  everything  to  hojie,  for  the 
people  are  just,  and  they  abhor  crime.  But  there 
are  satellites  of  Cublentz  among  us,  monsters  sala- 
ried to  sow  discord,  and  make  a new  anarchy  and 
massacre ! These  wretches  keep  repeating — 
‘ They  want  to  slop  the  proscriptions  and  tear  our 
victims  from  us.  Well,  then,  let  us  have  recourse 
to  fresh  orders  of  arrest ! Let  us  denounce,  seize, 
heap  in  the  dungeons,  all  those  we  would  sacrifice. 
Afterwards  we  will  agitate  the  people,  we  will  let 
loose  our  assassins,  and  establish  in  tlie  prisons  a 
butchery  of  human  flesh!’ — And  do  you  know 
how  these  orders  of  arrest  are  issued  ? The  com- 
mune of  Paris  leaves  this  business  to  its  committee 
of  surveillance.  The  committee  of  surveillance 
confers  on  certain  individuals  the  terrible  right  of 
arresting  all  those  they  may  think  suspect.  These 
individuals  again  subdelegate  their  powers  to  cer- 
tain confidential  friends,  whose  personal  animo- 
sities and  vengeance  tliey  must  second,  in  order  to 
be  seconded  by  them.  This  is  the  strange  conca- 
tenation on  which  depend  the  liberty  and  the  life 
of  citizens ! These  are  the  hands  that  take  charge 
of  public  security  ! ” Petion,  who  was  at  the  bar, 
said  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  all  the  crimes 
were  committed  by  the  paid  agents  of  the  enemies 
of  liberty ; that  the  commune  knew  nothing  about 
the  orders  of  arrest  which  were  again  filling  the 
prisons.  Roland  was  charged  with  the  im))ortant 
duty  of  preparing  a part  of  the  palace  of  the  Tui- 
leries  for  the  reception  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  he  soon  reported  that  all  would  be 
ready  by  the  21st  of  September,  the  day  for  which 
the  Convention  stood  convoked. 

It  is  a relief  to  escape  from  these  civil  pro- 
ceedings, even  to  the  horrors  of  war,  for  the  worst 
of  them  are  less  revolting  than  these  things. 
It  is  admitted  by  a French  military  man,  writing 
shortly  after  the  crisis,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
discordant  views  of  the  allied  powers,  there 
was  a moment  when  everything  was  possible ; 
but  Uiey  suffered  that  moment  to  be  lost.*  'Ihe 
French  people  had  l>een  expecting  invasion,  and 
preparing  to  meet  it  for  many  months — for  more 
than  a year  France  had  been  one  great  drill-ground. 
There  was  a time  when  a large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, not  yet  indoctrinated  by  the  clubs,  or  em- 
boldened by  success,  or  committed  by  daring  and 
extreme  acts,  were  wavering  and  uncertain ; but 
the  allies  waited  to  make  their  attack  till  the 
moment  when  the  unity  of  feeling  and  the  popu- 
lar enthusiasm  were  at  their  highest  pitch;  and 
even  then,  instead  of  beginning  the  campaign  early, 
so  as  to  have  all  the  summer  before  them,  they 
did  not  enter  France  until  the  month  of  August. 
Before  Verdun  surrendered  to  the  Prussians, 
Dumouriez  adopted  a bold  resolution.  He  called 
a council  of  war  at  Sedan,  composed  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Dillon,  four  major-generals,  Petit  (hi* 
principal  commissary),  and  his  own  staflT,  which 

Caract^  d«a  Anniea  Burop^one*  data  la  Ouam  actually. 
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consisted  only  of  three  experienced  officers.  He 
opened  the  map  of  Champagne,  into  which  the 
Prussians  were  penetrating ; and  he  showed  that, 
Ijonf^wi  being  taken  and  Verdun  invested,  while 
another  body  of  the  enemy  had  advanced  beyond 
Tliionville  and  were  threatening  Metz,  there  were  no 
means  left  either  to  form  a junction  with  Marshal 
Lnckner,  or  to  receive  succours  from  any  other 
quarter  in  time  to  deliver  Verdun;  and  that  ac- 
cordingly there  was  nothing  to  lie  depended  upon  but 
the  little  army  which  he  hud  with  him.  He  allowed 
that  this  army  was  far  inferior  in  number  to  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick ; but  then  the  cavalry 
of  it  was  composed  of  the  best  regiments  of  France, 
and  was  upwards  of  5000  strong ; more  than  one- 
half  of  his  infantry  (exceeding  in  all  18,000  men) 
was  formed  of  reaiments  of  the  line  ; the  rest  con- 
sisted of  natiomu  guards,  being  well  disciplined, 
rendered  warlike  by  a year's  encampment,  and  by 
continual  marches  and  skirmishes  with  the  Aus- 
trians ; the  artillery,  too,  being  excellent,  counting 
a park  of  60  pieces,  besides  the  battalion-guns. 
With  such  means  there  was  no  reason  to  despair: 
he  thought  that  this  army  might  secure  the  sal- 
vation of  France.  It  h^  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  acting  in  its  own  country,  where  every- 
thing was  to  be  expected  from  the  enthusiasm  of 
tlte  (leople.  On  the  other  hand  the  Prussians 
would  be  retarded  by  the  sieges,  by  the  difficulty  of 
finding  provisions,  by  the  delays  incident  to  their 
own  convoys,  and  by  the  terrible  quantity  of  their 
heavy  anillery.  The  equipages  of  so  many  princes, 
the  numbers  of  draught-horses  necessary  to  drag 
their  cannon,  stores,  and  baggage  over  rough  roads, 
must  make  their  march  exceedingly  slow.  On  the 
contrary,  his  own  army,  which  could  not  possibly 
remain  where  it  was,  might  move  with  great  rapi- 
dity. But  in  what  direction  should  it  move? 
Dillon  was  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  retreat  be- 
hind the  river  Marne,  and  endeavour  to  reach 
Ch&lons  before  the  Prussians;  observing  that,  if 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  should  get  hrst  to  Ch&lons, 
he  would  then  be  between  Dumouriez  and  the  capi- 
tal, and  arguing  that  the  safety  of  the  capital  waa 
of  more  importance  than  the  preservation  of  a 
country  which  it  was  impossible  to  defend.  Dillon 
concluded  by  proposing  that  a few  battalions  should 
he  left  in  the  entrenched  camp  before  Sedan,  that 
Dumouriez  should  make  a rapid  march  with  the 
rest,  ftefun/l  the  forest  of  Argonne,  by  way  of  S:e. 
Menrhould,  in  order  to  reach  Ch&Iuns  (or  even 
Rheims  if  Chdlons  should  be  previously  occu- 
pied) : that  he  should  then  post  himself  behind 
the  Marne,  defend  the  passage  of  that  river, 
and  wait  for  reinforcements.  This  opinion  was 
adopted  by  the  whole  council : but  Dumouriez 
only  said  he  'Would  consider  of  it ; and,  as  soon 
as  the  couneA  Woke  up,  he  concerted  a bolder 
and  a better  plan  with  Tbouvenot,  a young  officer 
of  great  science,  who  knew  the  country  well.  Du- 
mouriez said  he  could  not  approve  of  retiring  to 
Ch&lons,  as  this  would  be  abandoning  Lorraine, 
the  Bishoprica  and  the  Ardennes,  aud  would  be 


the  sure  means  of  inducing  the  Prussians  to  ad- 
vance with  more  rapidity  in  order  to  pursue  them  ; 
that  such  a retreat  might  soon  degenerate  into  an 
absolute  flight ; that  if  they  retired  behind  tlie 
Marne  it  would  become  absolutely  necessary  to 
burn  Ch&lons,  nay  to  sacrihee  the  great  city  of 
Rheimi  itself,  both  places  being  incapable  of 
a defence ; that  all  communication  with  the 
army  of  the  North  on  the  one  side,  and  with  ihe 
troops  of  Luckner  on  the  other,  would  then  be 
interrupted  ; that  if  the  J^russians  could  once  tra- 
verse Chsmpagnc-pouilleuse,  the  poorest  of  coun- 
tries, they  would  find  abundance  of  provision  and 
forage  in  the  countries  round  Rheims  and  Epernay ; 
that  the  Prussians  might  then  march  to  Paris  by 
Rheims  and  Epernay,  or  by  Vitry  and  Troyes, 
unless  they  rather  chose  to  employ  the  two  re- 
maining months  of  the  campaign  in  conquering 
Ixirraine  and  the  Ardennes  ; that  the  passage  of 
the  Marne  was  incapable  of  being  defended,  as  it 
might  be  passed  with  ease  at  several  points  ; that 
there  was  not  one  single  good  jiosition  iK'tween 
Ch&lons  and  Paris;  and  that  if  the  army  t^iok  that 
route,  and  should  be  followed  by  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  it  would  lie  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Prussian  cavalry  before  it  could  reach  the  capital. 
Then  pointing  to  the  forest  of  Argonne  upon  the 
map,  Dumouriez  exclaimed,  **  Behold  the  Thermo- 
pylae of  France ! If  I can  but  arrive  there  before 
the  Prussians,  all  will  he  saved !”  • The  forest  of 
Argonne  is  a belt  of  wood,  running  on  elevated  rocky 
ground,  nearly  all  the  way  from  Sedan  to  Passavant, 
a league  beyond  Ste.  Menehould,  the  entire  length 
being  about  fifteen  French  leagues,  its  breadth  very 
uner{ual,  varying  from  four  leagues  to  half  a league. 
It  separates  the  Bishoprics  (Lea  Trois  Evik:h<^s),  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  from  Champagne  the  Hun- 
gry, or  the  IjUUsv  (aa  pouiUeuse  pro)>erly  signifies), 
a district  curse<f  by  nature,  in  which  was  neither 
water  nor  wood,  forage  nor  pasturage,  but  one  cold 
bed  of  clay,  without  towns  or  bourga,wiih  no  habi- 
tations but  a few  wretched  villages  scattered  here 
and  there  and  far  apart.  The  forest  was  inter- 
sected with  rocks,  watercourses,  bogs,  and  marshes, 
which  rendered  it  im^ienetrable  to  the  march  of  an 
army  except  by  five  0|ieniiig8  or  passes.  The  first 
of  these,  Le  Ch^ne-populeux,  was  easy  and  open, 
and  led  by  a tolerable  road  to  Sedan ; the  second, 
La  Croix-aux-bois,  about  two  leagues  to  the  west- 
ward, offered  a rough  waggon-road ; the  third, 
Grandprtf,  a league  and  a half  fiom  Croix-aux- 
bois,  gave  access  to  the  great  road  leading  to 
Rheims  ; the  fourth,  La  Chalade,  two  leagues  and 
a half  from  Grandpr^,  was  the  regular  ro.id  which 
led  from  Varennes  to  Ste.  Mendhould ; the  fitih, 
IjCs  Islettes,  about  a league  still  farther  to  the 
west,  was  the  hollow  through  which  ran  the  great 
road  from  Verdun  to  Paris.  As  there  were  no 
other  means  of  advancing  on  the  French  capital, 
where  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  promised  to 
dine  by  a certain  day,  it  is  astonishing  that  he 
should  txK  have  secured  one  or  two  of  the  best  of 
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these  passes ; but  lie  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind, 
wasting  several  days  in  the  sieges  of  l»ngwi  and 
Verdun,  places  which  he  might  have  left  in  his 
rear  without  any  danger.  J^t  if  he  could  now 
discover  Dumouriez’s  intentions,  he  could  hardly 
fail  of  remedying  his  blunder ; and,  as  he  was  con- 
siderably nearer  to  the  best  of  the  pas^^es,  or  those 
which  led  most  directly  to  the  capital,  the  French 
general  must  move  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  or 
see  his  plan  frustrated.  But  Dumouriez  not  only 
moved  with  admirable  rapidity,  but  also  marched 
in  such  a way  as  to  conceal  his  intention,  until  it 
was  too  late  for  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  attempt 
anticipating  him.  He  moved  his  army  in  several 
separate  columns ; and  by  tlie  4th  of  September 
all  the  five  ]ias8e8  of  the  forest  of  Argonne  were 
occupied  by  different  divisions  of  his  army,  which 
was  every  day  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  national 
guards  and  volunteers.  He  had  also  transmitted 
orders  to  Beurnonville  to  quit  the  fortified  camp  of 
Maulde  and  march  straight  to  Argonne  with  his 
10,000  men,  a considerable  portion  of  whom  con- 
sisted of  Belgians  who  had  revolted  against  the 
emperor  and  joined  the  French  ; and  Beurnonville 
was  expected  to  arrive  in  a very  few  days.  Other 
troops — another  army,  in  fact — were  collecting  in 
his  rear  at  Uheims  under  General  d’Harville;  and 
even  before  the  Prussians  moved  towards  the  passes 
there  seems  to  have  been  numerically  a greater 
force  on  the  Paris  side  of  the  forest  than  on  the 
hungry  Champagne  side.  Dumouriez  took  post 
at  Grnndpre  with  13,000  men  (according  to  his 
own  enumeration),  in  a camp  strongly  fortified  by 
nature,  situated  on  elevated  ground  between  two 
streams,  being  flanked  by  the  village  and  castle  of 
Grandpn?  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Marque.  Dillon,  with  1000  or  8000  men, 
took  post  at  Ijes  Islettes  in  another  strong  camp ; 
General  Dubouquet  was  at  Le  Ch6ne  populeux 
with  6000  men  ; another  force  was  at  Grandprd  ; 
and  a detachment  under  a colonel  watched  the  less 
important  pass  of  I.,a  Croix-aux-bois  between  I>e 
Ch^ne-populeux  and  Grandprd.  Trees  were  felled 
to  block  up  the  roads,  trenches  were  dug,  and  abattis 
made  round  the  seversl  positions,  which  all  commu- 
nicated with  one  another,  and  with  the  populous 
towns  in  their  rear  beyond  the  Marne.  When 
all  these  dispositions  were  made,  Dumouriez 
wrote  exultingly  to  Servan,  the  minister  of  war : 

“ Verdun  is  taken ; I expect  the  Prussians.  The 
camps  of  Grand prd  and  Les  Islettes  have  become 
our  Thermopylae ; but  I shall  be  more  lucky  than 
Ijeonidas.”  This  was  written  merely  for  effect ; 
but  in  another  epistle  be  besought  the  war-minis- 
ter to  detach  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine  a body 
of  5000  or  6000  men  to  reinforce  the  army  at 
Metz,  and  to  order  Luckner  to  put  his  troops  in 
motion,  so  as  to  take  the  Prussians  in  dank  and 
rear.  Servan  dispatched  the  necessary  orders ; 
and  moreover,  day  after  day,  from  1500  to  2000 
volunteers,  partly  furnished  by  the  departments, 
and  partly  by  the  capital  itself,  where  many  men 
of  better  condition  than  the  common  had  b^ome 


j convinced  that  tlie  safest  place  for  them  would  Ije 
in  the  camp,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  army, 
shouldered  their  muskets  and  marched  away  from 
I Paris  for  the  Argonne.  Tl>e  mean-spirited  Gironde 
' ministry  continued,  however,  to  doubt  and  hcsiutc ; 
i and  if  it  had  dependerl  upon  them,  Dumouriez 
would  even  now  have  been  compelled  to  retreat 
behind  the  Marne.  Even  after  the  full  of  Verdun, 

! and  the  certain  knowledge  of  all  that  Dumouriez 
was  doing  to  block  up  the  passes,  the  Duke  of 
I Biunswick  lost  several  precious  days,  which  al- 
I lowed  Beurnonville  and  Kellermanii  to  get  near 
to  the  scene  of  action.  The  duke’s  head^quarters 
were  constantly  distracted  by  a variety  of  con- 
flicting opinions,  and  dit-turlred  by  the  petulance 
and  evil  counsels  of  the  emigrants,  who  pretended 
that,  as  Frenchmen,  they  must  best  know  how  to 
manage  a war  in  France,  and  who  evidently  misled 
him  from  the  beginning  of  the  cam])aign  to  the  end 
of  it.  At  last,  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  duke 
lengthened  the  front  of  his  army,  and,  traversing 
an  extensive  plain,  he  approached  the  forest.  On 
the  9th  the  Prussians  presented  themselves  in  the 

E asses,  and  skirmished  along  the  whole  front  of 
^umouricz’s  outposts,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  his 
positions,  and  discover  which  pass  would  be  easiest 
On  the  10th  General  Miranda,  a Peruvian  whom 
Petion  had  introduced  into  the  French  service,  and 
who  had  only  arrived  on  the  preceding  evening, 
had  to  withstand  a very  brisk  attack ; and  General 
Stengel,  who  had  throw  n himself  into  a village  in 
the  forest,  had  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  him- 
self. But  Dumouriez  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
that  the  apprehension  was  wearing  out  which  had 
at  first  been  spread  by  the  high  reputation  of  the 
Prussian  troops,  commanded  by  a general  who  had 
been  trained  under  the  great  Frederick — to  see  that 
his  old  troops  were  steady  and  full  of  heart,  and  he 
fondly  hoped  that  the  new  levies  were  rapidly  be- 
coming excellent  soldiers.  From  his  central  posi- 
tion at  Grandprd  he  threw  reinforcements  to  whatso- 
ever point  was  attacked  or  threatened  with  attack. 
But  there  was  one  thing  which  Dumouriez  had  omit- 
ted to  do ; and  with  a little  more  rapidity  on  the  part 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  this  omission  must  have 
proved  fatal  at  least  to  his  army.  He  had  not  ex- 
amined with  his  own  eyes  the  passage  of  IjS  Croix- 
aux-bois  ; he  had  relied  on  the  report  of  the  colonel 
placed  there,  and  had  fancied  the  pass  so  difficult, 
and  so  completely  blocked  up,  that  the  Prussians 
would  never  venture  into  if.  The  Prussians  did 
not ; but  a division  of  the  Austrian  army  which 
was  serving  with  them  under  General  Clairfait, 
and  a body  of  emigrants  commanded  by  the  son  of 
the  brave  and  witty  Prince  de  Ligne,  dashed  into 
this  gorge  on  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  cleared  the 
abattis,  drove  the  colonel’s  weak  detachment  before 
them,  and  presently  made  themselves  complete 
masters  of  the  pass.  By  this  operation  Dumou- 
riez’s positions  were  turned,  and  he  was  cut  off 
from  General  Dubouquet’s  division  of  6000  men, 
which  was  guarding  Le  t h6ne-populeux,  the  pass 
to  the  east,  and  nearest  to  Sedan.  As  toon  as  he 
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learned  the  alarming  news,  he  sent  General  Chasot, 
with  two  entire  brigades,  six  squadrons  of  horse, 
and  four  held'pieces,  to  recover  the  pass,  and  drive 
out  the  Austrians  and  the  emigrants  before  they 
should  have  time  to  entrench.  Chasot,  who  could 
not  get  to  the  attack  before  the  15th,  recovered  the 
post  after  some  hard  fighting,  in  which  de  Ligne 
was  killed,  but  could  not  keep  it ; for,  being  attacked 
again  within  two  hours,  be  was  driven  out  of  the 
pars  and  cut  off  from  I>umouriez  and  the  troops  at 
Grandprd.  He  retreated  towards  Chftlons  by  the 
only  road  that  was  open  to  him.  Thus  separated 
both  from  Chasot  and  Uubouquet,  with  the  enemy 
debouching  rapidly  by  the  pass  they  had  gained 
and  threatening  to  envelope  him,  Dumouriez  could 
do  nothing  but  abandon  his  fortified  camp  and  the 
pass  of  Grandpre,  and  hy  a lateral  movement  unite 
with  Dillon,  who  kept  his  ground  at  Ijct  Islettes ; 
and  this  movement  he  executed  with  his  usual 
celerity,  marching  all  the  night  by  rough  and 
wretched  ronds,  and  having  to  cross  on  his  way 
the  river  Aisne.  Once  beyond  this  stream  he  con* 
sidered  himself  safe;  but  while  he  was  employed  in 
tracing  a camp  a number  of  fugitives  arrived,  who 
cried  out  that  all  was  lost,— 'that  the  army  was  in 
confusion,  and  the  enemy  in  full  pursuit.  He  gaU 
loped  to  the  rear,  and  there  found  Miranda  and 
old  General  Duval  stopping  a host  of  fugitives  who 
had  been  thrown  into  a panic  by  a few  Prussian 
hussars,  and  who  were  making  a terrible  outcry 
that  they  were  betrayed — that  their  general  was 
delivering  them  over  to  be  massacred  by  the 
enemy.  He  caracoled,  he  harangued,  he  made  fine 
sentences,  as  every  French  commander  must  do, 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  restored  order, 
when  there  arose  fresh  cries  of  Saui'e  qui  pexU. 
He  then  had  recourse  to  another  French  prac- 
tice— a practice  of  the  old  rt^ime  which  had  not 
yet  dianppeared,  and  which  in  fact  never  did  dia- 
ap{)car  from  the  new  rtlgime — he  beat  the  noisiest 
with  the  flat  ofhU  sword.  But  as  the  troops  were  all 
intermingled,  he  caused  great  fires  to  he  lighted  up 
and  commanded  them  to  pass  the  night  where 
they  were.  He  now  began  to  find  that  new  levies 
are  not  made  veteran  auldiers  in  a breath.  He 
hints,  indee<l,  that  the  cry  was  got  up  “ by  the 
arts  of  evil-disposed  persons,*'  hut  from  the  com- 
]M)sition  of  his  army,  and  even  from  his  own  ac- 
count, it  is  quite  evident  that  it  was  a mere  panic  ; 
and  he  adds,  with  some  naivety,  that,  when  they 
once  begin,  no  troops  fly  cither  quicker  or  farther 
than  the  French.  “ More  than  2000  men,”  he 
aaya,  ” belonging  to  different  corps,  bolted  with 
incr^ible  to  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues, 

through  Rheims,  Chftloi.s,  and  Vitry.  They  pub- 
lished everywhere  that  the  army  was  betrayed  and 
annihilated,  and  that  Dumouriez  and  all  the  ge- 
nerals had  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  'I'he  latter,  in 
jmrticuUr,  was  the  favourite  cry  of  the  runaways ; 
they  had  even  told  Dumouriez  himself  that  he  had 
deserted,  and  that,  t«»o,  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  had  l^n  belabouring  them  with  plats  de  sabre. 
But  for  the  good  conduct  of  Duval,  Stengel,  and 
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Miranda,  this  retreat  must'  have  ended  in  an  irre- 
mediable flight,  and  1500  Prussian  bossars  would 
have  annihilated  the  whole  of  the  French  army.”  • 
The  Prussians  and  Austrians,  who  had  no  notion 
of  such  panics,  who  proceeded  according  to  the 
old  f>edantic  rules  of  war,  and  who  were  not  sure 
of  the  country  through  which  they  had  to  pass, 
did  not  pursue  with  any  speed  or  vigour : and  thus 
they  lost  what  was  almost  their  last  chance.  On 
the  I7th,  having  with  the  utmost  difficulty  restored 
some  order,  Dumouriez  continued  his  retreat, 
and  took  up  a good  position  at  Ste.  Menehuuld, 
where  a fortified  camp  was  already  partially  pre- 
pared. Here  he  was  joined  by  Dillon,  who  aban- 
doned the  pass  of  l^s  Islettes,  so  that  the  Thcr- 
mopylie  of  France  were  open  to  tlw  enemy.  No- 
thing, however,  can  be  mure  absurd  than  the  story 
usually  told  that  the  road  to  Paris  was  equally  open 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  Dillon  brought  twenty- 
eight  fugitives  under  arrest  to  hia  commandcr-in- 
chief ; and  that  ingenious  man  stripped  them  of 
their  uniforms,  caused  their  eyebrows  and  heads 
to  be  shaved,  and  dismissed  them  as  cowards, 
” which  example  produced  a very  good  effect.” 
Brunswick’s  advanced  guard  did  not  ap|)car  in 
sight  until  the  18th,  when  Dumouriez  was  too  viell 
posted  to  be  attacked.  Losing  none  of  his  con- 
fidence, he  wrote  to  the  National  Ai^sembly  that 
be  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  passes  of  the 
Argonne  ; that  in  his  retreat  10,000  of  his  men 
bad  fled  before  1500  Prussian  horse;  but  that 
now  all  was  rc|>aircd,  and  he  would  answer  for 
everything.  Beumonvillc,  who  had  been  allowed 
time  to  march  from  Mauldc,  joined  him  on  the 
19th,  and  Dubouquet,  who  had  retreated  from 
Ch^ne-populeux,  had  got  near  enough  to  co* 
operate,  although  his  detachment  was  in  a very 
unruly  state,  and  had  massacred  a colonel  of  a 
regiment,  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  several  other 
officers.  On  the  same  day  Kellermann,  who  had 
taken  the  command  of  old  Luckner's  army,  arrived 
within  two  leagues  of  his  flank  with  15,000,  or 
according  to  other  accounts,  20,000  troops  of  the 
line,  one-third  of  which  consisted  of  excellent  ca- 
valry. Chasot,  who  had  retired  or  fled  from  the  pass 
of  La  Croix-aiix-bois  towards  Chftlons,  changed 
the  order  of  his  march,  and  got  near  enough  to 
co-operate.  All  these  corps  formed  together  a far 
greater  force  than  any  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
ever  brought  through  the  passes  of  the  A rgonne. 
The  French  themselves  state  the  total  number  at 
76,000-t  On  the  morning  of  the  20lh  the  Prus- 
sians showed  themselves  on  the  heights  of  La 
Lune,  al>ovc  Kellermann's  camp  and  between  him 
and  Chftlons,  their  evident  intention  being  to 
envelope  him,  and  cut  off  his  retieat  to  the  lutter 
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f Arcxtiling  to  Uv*  rHttnii  kt  the  time  by  iKe  Frrorh  ren>* 

tnaodm  atul  mmmlHnrie*.  Dumourlea  had  711,000  Dt-n.  nitd  ibe 
Diik*  of  BriiiukU'k  Ua  tli«Q  -u.OOO.  Hut  the  duke  t furce  mutt  lta\« 
been  • vm  vreAt  di-al  I«>m  tli«B  thu.  for.  tliough  he  bud  recett<  il 
•one  rrtnfnrrementi  frum  Iteyood  ihr  Rtnoe,  he  hud  Imu-d  to 

leave  ttroiig  irartieoiw  In  Lougai  and  Vrniuo;  and  |o, Quo  men  irete 
encatfed  )u  the  aWnnl  rfege  of 'n>lon\llle,  and  llohenlohe  had  beea 
left  OD  tho  Ollier  lide  of  the  Arfonm  wub  a aotuiderabU  tbroe. 
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town.  KelUrmann  made  aome  hurried  changes 
of  position,  and  took  post  on  the  heights  of  Valmy, 
h>8  centre  being  near  a windmill.  His  outposts 
were  all  driven  in  at  an  early  hour,  and  then  a 
cannonade  was  commenced  by  the  Prussians.  To 
this  the  French  replied  with  the  same  arm;  but 
tlie  distance  was  too  great  to  allow  the  cannonade 
to  be  very  destructive.  But  the  explosion  of  an 
ammunition  waggon  threw  the  French  into  great 
disiirder,  and  Kellermann’a  first  line  began  to 
give  ground.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  then  re- 
solved to  charge  them  with  the  bayonet ; but  it  was 
now  noonday,  and,  while  the  almost  idle  cannon, 
ade  had  been  going  on,  Dumouriez  had  sent  Chosot, 
Stengel,  and  Beurnonville  to  sup|}ort  Kellermann 
and  protect  his  flanks.*  Besides,  the  Prussians 
had  the  disadvantage  of  charging  up-hill ; and  in 
parts  the  hill  of  Valmy  was  rather  steep.  Kellcr- 
mann*8  front,  loo,  was  now  defended  by  some  en- 
trenchments; and  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
was  composed  of  old  soldiers.  The  Prussians 
rushed  up  the  hill  with  great  spirit;  but  Keller- 
mann’s  entrenchments  and  artillery  made  them 
pause,  and,  apparently  before  they  were  within 
reach  of  musket-shot,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
recalled  them.  At  this  sight  a part  of  Keller- 
mann’s  line  quitted  their  entrenchments  with 
shouts  of  **  Vive  la  nation  !'*  and  their  brave  leader 
exclaimed,  “ La  rir.toire  esi  d nous  V*  The  French 
w riters  make  a great  flourish  about  a crossing  of 
bayonets  with  the  Prussians — a sort  of  thing  which 
never  takes  place  between  any  considerable  nuro* 
bers  of  men,  and  which  certainly  did  not  take 
place  in  any  way  on  this  occasion.  Kellermann 
was  but  too  happy  to  see  that  his  men  kept  their 
ground,  and  that  the  new  levies  did  nut  mil  into 
some  panic  and  horrible  disorder.  It  was  this 
gave  him  an  assurance  of  victory;  for,  if  these 
federates  and  volunteers  and  national  guardsmen 
could  once  acquire  self^onfidence  and  a confi- 
dence in  ihcir  generals,  every  advantsge  was  on  the 
side  of  the  F rencli.  The  Prussians  now  can  nonaded 
from  La  Lune,  and  the  French  from  Valmy,  both 
burning  an  enormous  quantity  of  gunpowder,  so 
that,  if  this  famed  battle  of  Valmy  was  not  the 
bloodiest,  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  noisiest  of 
battles.  About  four  in  the  alUmoon  Brunswick 
attempted  a new  attack  at  closer  quarters,  and  sent 
his  men  again  up  the  hill ; but  Kc)lerroann*a  lines 
were  stronger  and  steadier  than  before,  and,  after  a 
mere  feint,  the  Prussians  again  descended — and 
again  without  lieing  followed  by  the  French.  There 
was  then  stime  mure  cannonading,  which,  with  in- 
tervals between,  lasted  till  the  close  of  day.  The 
aHair  has  been  very  properly  called  the  Cannonatie 
of  Vaimy : each  of  the  two  armies  fired  more  than 
20,000  cannon-shot,  and  yet  lost  no  more,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  than  three  or  four  hundred 
men  each.  It,  however,  gave  great  encouragement 

* "Til#  link#."  »>>•  Dumo(iri«<.  rrry  pblffunotirnlly  en»- 

vrnrrika  »i '‘ami’Kimlp.  ftivil  litut  l(Kt  four  in'-WiiD^Me  hour*, 
»f  lU-c'iiiitit;  ili>-  •{r«ir  imnmiUiply  by  a «uddi-B  attack.  Um 
111  »|i  rli  w ai  iittailibli*,  aiul  Ih#  oUampt  ool  (Uayerout.a*  bU 
u wa*  i»«cur«.*' 


to  the  French,  by  proving  to  them  that  their  atead- 
incas  and  their  fire  could  arrest  the  progrcaa  of 
to  formidable  an  enemy.  The  young  Duke  of 
Chartres  (l/u-n  plain  M.  Chartre*,  and  noir  Louia 
Philippe,  King  of  the  French)  was  in  this  battle  or 
cannonade,  serving  as  a general  officer,  and  having 
for  hia  aide-de-camp  his  younger  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier,  then  a youth  of  seventeen. 
Kellermann  praised  the  valour  and  conduct  of  both 
princes,  and  honorable  mention  was  made  of  them 
in  the  bulletins  aent  to  Paris.  The  Prussians  lay 
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all  night  under  arms  on  the  heights  of  l^a  Lone  ; 
Kellermann,  without  beat  of  drum,  retreated  and 
crossed  the  small  river  Auve;  but  this  was  only 
in  order  to  take  up  a better  position  nearer  to  Ste. 
Men^hould.  The  Prussians  still  remained  be- 
tween the  French  army  and  the  French  capita] ; 
but  there  were  no  longer  any  advantages  to  be 
hoped  from  such  a position.  Dumouriez  had  got 
the  whole  of  his  forces  compactly  together;  he 
had  12,000  cavalry,  and  a strong  camp  defended 
by  a numerous  artillery  : dMIarville  was  rapidly 
aaaembling  troops  at  Rheims  on  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  left ; General  Sparre  had  collected 
another  army  at  Chalons  on  his  right,  and  troops 
were  marching  from  Paris,  from  Soissons,  from 
Troyes,  from  Vitrv,  and  half  the  great  towns  of 
France,  to  take  him  in  the  rear.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  Prussians  found  themselves  in  the 
centre  of  all  these  levies,  still  entangled  in  a sterile 
country,  and  in  want  of  forage  and  provisions,  a 
cruel  dysentery  broke  out  among  them,  occasioned 
by  the  badness  of  their  food  and  by  the  drenching 
autumnal  rains,  which  now  fell  incessantly  for 
many  days,  making  the  bad  roads  still  worse, 
swelling  all  the  rivers  and  streams,  and  ruining  all 
tlie  baggage.*  Even  before  they  got  through  the 
passes  of  the  Argunne,  the  army  of  the  coalition 
and  the  emigrants,  campaigning  in  Champagne 

* DumnarW,  ih#  Dukonf  nranswirk.  th#  Jaenbio  Cocnniii«iuQ«Ti, 
OoMhe.  tli«  Firach  D«*w>p*p#n,  th«-  nf  Ih#  >>*y. 

■1>  ni^Qtinn  thMc  di«^(irul  r.tiuw.  Hut  a critic  in  Ihc  ' £•!  nharsh  Kc* 
vie*',’  IT»  rmnmfiitiu(  ntl  Mf.  ati’c.ttiDi  of  III#  L'*iii|>«i|;ii  of 

Arcoitor  doiilA*  or  d#m#«  l)i«i  ihrrr  waa  «oy  ,«tn  at  all,  a d n«*ur#* 

lu  thjit  Hc|tu>n>R>r  U iiul  ■ rato^  moDtii"*  tAc  If  ilic  ctiiie 

hod  (•ecD  aj  nlit>n  drcuchcil  '•iili  Sfiiu*mber  r«it»  oil  the  L'outioeul 
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the  Lousy,  had  suffered  terrible  privations.  In  a 
letter  found  in  the  pocket  of  Piince  Charles  dc 
Lit^ne,  who  was  killed  in  the  pass  of  La  Croix-aux- 
boisy  it  was  stated  that  Clairfait  s troops,  now  that 
they  had  come  into  France,  could  procure  nothing 
to  eat ; that  the  weather  and  the  roads  were 
dreadfully  bad  ; that  the  sickness  and  mortality 
were  great ; that  all  the  promises  so  confidently 
made  by  the  emigrants  had  completely  failed,  and 
that  all  this  had  led  to  great  coolness,  and  had 
produced  many  divisions  among  the  allies.  The 
King  of  Prussia,  who  accompanied  his  army,  had 
been  tcmitted  into  the  country  with  a force  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  purpose,  chiedy  by  two  sanguine 
assurances  of  the  emigrants:  the  first  was,  that  the 
moss  of  the  population,  who  must  by  this  time  be 
disgusted  wuh  the  revolution,  would  rise  and  join 
him,  and  fight  under  the  French  princes;  the 
second  was,  that  the  revolutionary  army,  being 
without  experienced  officers,  and  composed  in  good 
part  of  raw  levies,  with  tailors  and  shoemakers  for 
their  leaders,  would  never  be  able  to  stand  on  a 
field  of  battle  against  the  well  commanded  and 
highly  disciplined  veterans  of  Prussia.  At  the  be* 
ginning  they  hud  assured  him  that  the  campai};n 
would  be  nothing  but  a pleasant  promenade  along 
the  banks  of  the  Marne.  But,  instead  of  joining 
him,  or  even  of  remaining  neuirul,  the  population 
of  the  country  seemed  armed  to  a man  against 
him,  the  peasantry  cutting  off  and  butchering  all 
his  stragglers,  fighting  in  ambush  on  almost  every 
road,  and  not  unfrequently  intercepting  his  con* 
voya ; and  at  Valmy  he  had  found  that  the  sans> 
culottes  were  commanded  by  skilful  and  expe* 
rienced  generals, — that  shoemakers  and  tailors 
were  becoming  very  good  officers,  and  that  the 
new  levies,  mixed  with  old  troops,  could  keep 
their  ground.  It  was  clear  (hat  neither  he  nor 
the  emigrants  had  sufSciently  reflected  on  the 
aptitude  of  the  French  people  for  the  art  and  prac- 
tice of  war ; or  upon  the  fact  that  such  revolutions 
must  nearly  always  produce  great  soldiers.  The 
Prussians  were  jredants  in  tlic  art  of  war,  believing 
that  it  could  only  be  a successful  art  when  sub* 
jected  to  their  own  rigid  rules ; and,  as  for  the 
emigrants,  it  was  one  of  the  few  articles  of  their 
limited  belief,  that  rnturiers  could  never  make 
good  officers — a conviction  which  was  scarcely  rc- 
moveil  from  their  minds  until  the  sans-culutte 
armies,  under  sans  culotte  oilicers  snd  generals, 
had  overrun  half  Euro)>e.  From  the  affair  of 
Valmy,  on  the  20th,  down  to  the  night  of  the  30th 
of  September,  when  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  struck 
his  camp  on  the  heights  of  Ls  Lune,  the  two 
armies  remained  near  to  each  other,  but  without 
any  fighting,  with  scarcely  any  skirmishing.  The 
duke  has  been  bitterly  reproached  for  bis  inac* 
tivity.  It  is  said  Uiat  he  ought  to  have  brought 
Dumouriez  to  a general  action,  or  have  continued 
his  march  towards  Paris  without  regarding  Du* 
mouriex’s  army ; but,  if  he  had  attempted  a general 
action,  all  the  chances,  all  the  advantages  of  posi- 
tion and  number,  were  against  him ; he  could  not 


even  gain  much  by  a victory,  for  he  could  not  pur- 
sue Dumouriez  w’ilhout  increasing  his  own  distance 
from  Paris,  and  he  could  hardly  advance  upon 
Paris  with  Dumouriez*s  army,  however  beaten  and 
diminished,  hanging  upon  his  rear:  10,000  of  the 
troops  of  the  coalition  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Thionville,  and  roust  be  supported ; and  we  have 
seen  what  republican  armies  were  gathered  between 
the  heights  of  La  Lune  ami  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre, between  the  Marne  and  Paris.  If  the 
duke  had  been  beaten  and  enveloped,  all  would 
have  been  lost;  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  all  his 
nobles,  Prussian,  Austrian,  Hessian,  and  French 
emigrants,  roust  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
republicans.  On  the  24th  Dumouriez  agreed  to  a 
kind  of  truce  and  an  exchange  of  prisoners  with 
the  Prussians,  refusing,  however,  to  give  up  any  of 
the  emigrants  who  had  been  taken.  After  a few 
compliments  had  passed  between  him  and  some  of 
the  Prussian  officers,  this  versatile  man  opened  a 
political  discussion  in  order  to  prove  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  had  been  dragged  into  a war  against 
his  own  real  interests,  and  in  order  to  forward  the 
ambitious  projects  of  his  hereditary  enemy,  the 
House  of  Austria;  that  the  French  fought  him 
with  much  reluctance ; and  that  an  alliance  be- 
tween Prussia  and  France  would  be  mutually  advan- 
tageous, and  not  at  all  difficult  to  bring  about. 
He  assures  us  (and  we  can  easily  credit  the  fact 
after  what  had  happened)  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  getting  heartily  tick  of  the  war.  He 
says  that  Colonel  Manstein  assured  him  that 
the  king  did  nut  wish  to  intermeddle  with  the 
French  constitution ; that  his  desires  were  ex- 
tremely moderate,  and  might  all  be  limited  to 
six  propositions : the  first  of  which  was,  that 
Louis  XVI.  should  be  liberated  from  prison,  and 
restored  to  such  authority  as  he  had  possessed  pre- 
viously to  the  10th  of  August.  Dumouriez  says 
that,  by  way  of  answer,  he  gave  the  Prussian 
colonel  a copy  of  the  decree  which  changed  the 
National  Assembly  into  a Convention,  and  the 
monarchy  into  a republic.  He  adds  that  O>lonel 
Manstein  was  grievously  afflicted  at  this  intelli- 
gence, and  that  he  himself  **  was  extremely  sorry 
that  things  had  been  carried  to  such  an  extremity, 
more  especially  as  he  did  not  perceive  any  remedy.’* 
He  dispatched  a French  colonel  to  the  Prussian 
camp,  and  drew  up  a long  memorial,  in  which  he 
threw  all  the  blame  of  the  war  on  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  laboured  to  persuade  the  King  of 
Prussia  that  it  was  bis  interest  to  detach  himself 
instantly  from  the  emperor  and  the  coalition.  He 
says  that  the  only  answer  he  got  to  this  paper  w as 
another  memori^  from  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  emimnts  some 
time  before.  In  the  *Mt^moires  d^in  Homme 
d’Etat,*  attributed  to  Hardenberg,  the  Prussian 
minister,  it  is  said,  however,  in  the  plainest  terms, 
that  Dumouriez  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  not  to  molest  hit  retreat,  if  he 
would  only  evacuate  the  French  territory  at  once ; 
that  the  executive  government,  and  especially  Dan- 
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ton»  gladly  recognised  and  agreed  to  this  arrange- 
ment ; and  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  induced 
to  enter  into  it  from  a conviction,  artfully  instilled 
by  the  French,  that  if  he  advanced,  or  fought  an- 
other battle,  or  delayed  his  departure,  the  lives  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  would  be  sacrificed  by 
the  uncontrollable  fury  of  the  Parisians,  whereas, 
if  the  army  of  the  coalition  retired  quietly  out  of 
France,  their  lives  would  be  in  no  danger  whatever. 
The  same  authority  also  states  that  the  Prussians 
held  private  conferences  with  Kellermann  and 
Dillon;  that  Major  Massenbach,  pretending  that 
be  merely  meant  to  arrange  about  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  Keller- 
mann, whom  he  found  surrounded  by  the  two  sons 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  General  Dillon,  Laba- 
roliere,  and  others;  that  Massenbach  dined  with 
them  ; that  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  affair 
of  Valroy  and  the  political  situation  of  France; 
that  after  dinner  Massenbach  talked  a good  deal 
with  Dillon,  who  begged  him  to  tell  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  that,  as  the 
republican  party  were  triumphant  in  Paris,  the 
King  of  France  and  the  royal  family  could  only  be 
saved  by  the  coalition  consenting  to  recognise  the 
republic  and  make  immediate  peace  with  it ; that 
Dillon  added,  but  in  a very  low  tone  of  voice,  that 
peace  would  very  soon  annihilate  the  republic,  by 
giving  play  to  factions  and  parties,  aome  of  whom, 
a ItUle  sooner  or  later,  would  be  sure  to  re-establish 
Louis  XVI.  on  his  throne;  but  that  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  coalition  persevered  in  the  war,  the 
French  monarchy  and  all  the  nubility  would  be 
lost  for  ever;  that  he  (Dillon)  considered  his  own 
death  aa  certain;  that  it  was  idle  to  think  of  re- 
storing the  princes  and  emigrants,  who  were  de- 
spised and  detested  by  the  whole  nation ; that 
Dillon  then  drew  Massenbach  to  a window,  pre- 
tending to  show  him  a pleasant  prospect,  and  can- 
tiously  whispered  in  hia  ear,  “Warn  the  King  of 
Prussia  that  they  are  preparing  at  Paris  a plan  fur 
invading  Germany,  as  they  know  very  well  there 
are  no  German  troops  on  the  Rhine,  and  ho|>e  that 
this  movement  will  hasten  your  retreat.”  These 
were  all  very  proper  arguments  to  prove — what, 
however,  wanted  no  proof — that  the  Prussians  had 
l>etter  be  gune.  It  ia  confidently  asserted  that 
Louis  XVI.,  from  his  prison  in  the  Temple,  en- 
treated the  King  of  Prussia  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  France,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  him  and 
his  family  from  a horrible  death.  Fantin  Dcso- 
doards,  who  was  a merhber  of  the  Convention,  and 
who  wrote  two  histones  of  the  revolution,  solemnly 
affirms  that  he  received  this  fact  from  Manuel,  who, 
with  Pt^tion  and  Keraaint,  went  to  the  king  in  hia 
prison,  and  induced  him  to  write  the  letter  by  as- 
suring him  that  hia  life  and  the  lives  of  his  wife 
and  children  depended  on  his  compliance.  He 
adds  that  afterwards,  when  the  Convention  con^ 
demned  him  to  the  guillotine,  Louis  was  heard  to 
aay  to  those  near  him,  “ Surely  Ptftion,  Manuel, 
and  Keraaint  have  not  voted  for  my  death!’*  But 
Kantia  Dcaoduard*a  judgment  and  authority  are 
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not  entitled  to  very  much  respect.  Dumouriez 
says  nothing  about  any  such  letter,  and  Harden- 
be'rg,  or  the  autlior  of  the  Memoirs  attributed  to 
him,  expressly  denies  that  there  was  ever  any  Idler 
of  the  kind  from  Louis.  Servan,  the  Girondist 
war-minister,  accounts  fur  the  report  by  saying 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  eagerly  desired  a precise 
account  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  royal  family ; 
that  hereu{)on  Dumouriez  wrote  to  Dunton,  who 
employed  Manuel  to  obtain  a certificate  from  the 
commune,  with  copies  of  all  the  decisions  which 
had  been  come  to  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  hia  family,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  sent  to  the  King  of  Prussia ; and  that 
Munuel'a  going  to  the  Temple  with  Petion  and 
Kersaint  gave  rise  to  the  report  about  this  letter. 

While  these  messages  and  papers  were  passing, 
the  French  army,  completely  cut  off  from  Ch&lona 
and  the  rich  countr)',  was  suffering  almost  as  much 
as  the  Prussians ; and  the  politicians  at  Paris,  look> 
ing  only  at  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
had  got  between  them  and  Dumouriez,  kept  send- 
ing their  general  letters  and  imperative  orders  to 
abandon  his  position  and  retreat  behind  the  Marne. 
But  Dumouriez  told  his  men,  when  they  clamoured 
for  bread,  (hat  the  Prussiana  were  feeding  on  their 
dead  horses;  that  they  had  gut  hog’s-lard,  rice, 
and  Hour,  and  so  might  make  cakes,  to  which 
liberty  would  give  a relish  ; and  be  set  the  orders 
from  Paris  at  defiance.  To  i^ervan,  who  taxed 
him  with  a culpable  obstinacy  in  remaining  in  his 
camp  at  Stc.  Mentfhould,  and  who  told  him  that 
the  Prussian  hulans  were  making  incursions  to 
tlie  very  gates  of  Rheims,  laying  waste  ail  before 
them,  he  replied,  with  proper  mettle,  “ I will  not 
alter  my  plan  on  account  of  a few  foragers.  There 
are  more  than  10,000  men  in  Rheims;  let  them 
come  out,  pursue,  and  slay  these  hulans.**  He 
says  that  at  one  lime  Kellermann  insisted  that  the 
orders  of  the  niinisler-at-war  ought  to  be  obeyed, 
and  that  the  army  ought  to  get  behind  the  Marne. 
His  troops  were  several  times  very  mutinous  ; but 
the  worst  danger  of  all  proceeded  from  the  arrival 
of  three  Jacobin  commissioners  from  the  Conven- 
tion— Sillcry,  Carra,  and  Prieur — who  adminia- 
tered  the  oath  to  the  troops  to  be  true  to  the  repub- 
lic which  had  been  established  by  the  lOili  of 
August  and  the  subsequent  massacres.  Sillery, 
Dumouriez  says,  was  eloquent,  subtle,  and  se- 
ductive ; Carra,  so  well  known  by  his  newsf)apers, 
possessed  a rhetoric  suited  to  the  populace,  and 
ever  since  1789  he  had  been  the  disorganiscr  of 
the  armies,  and  the  protector  of  all  the  common 
soldiers  in  a state  of  mutiny  and  insurrection  ; 
while  Prieur  was  a most  violent  and  fierce  Ja- 
cobin, and,  moreover,  a native  of  Champagne, 
which  had  furnished  many  of  the  soldiers  of  this 
army.  The  three  commissioners  had  been  charged 
to  make  him  leave  his  camp  and  cross  the  Marne; 
at  a word  from  them  the  Jacobinised  soldiery  would 
have  taken  off  Dumourie^’s  head,  and  sent  it  to 
the  Convention  in  a sack  or  on  a pike ; but  he 
talked  them  over,  won  their  good  will,  convinced 
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them  that  the  terrors  at  Paris  were  ill-founded,  and 
made  them  agree  to  wait  six  days  longer,  at  the 
end  of  which,  if  the  Prussians  did  not  retreat,  he 
would  pass  the  Marne  and  throw  himself  between 
them  and  the  capital. 

Various  stories  were  told  at  the  time,  and  some 
of  them  arc  still  re{»cated,  to  account  for  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick’s  retreat;  but  the  simple  truth  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  that  he  went  because  he  could 
not  stay,  or  because  there  was  not  the  slightest  use 
or  the  faintest  hope  of  good  in  his  remaining  where 
he  was,  isolated,  wasted  by  disease,  in  want  of 
cveiything,  and  with  half -a  million  of  men  gradu- 
ally gathering  around  him.  If  he  had  tarried  but 
a fbw  days  longer,  he  and  the  army,  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  emigrant  princes,  must  all  have 
been  taken  prisoners.  On  the  30th  of  September, 
at  the  dead  of  night,  he  struck  his  camp,  having 
sent  before*  him  his  artillery  and  heavy  baggage. 
He  marched  about  a league;  and  this  hegiuniiig 
of  his  retreat  was  executed  with  perfect  order.  On 
the  morning  of  the  Ut*of  October  Dumouriez  de- 
tached General  Dampier  to  occupy  the  abandoned 
camp  of  1.A  Lane,  which  was  found  strewed  with 
the  carcases  of  men  and  horses,  and  offering  such 
startling  proofs  of  the  epidemic  malatly  or  maladies 
which  had  l)een  raging  there,  that  Dampier  preci- 
pitately abandoned  the  post,  lest  his  men  should  be 
infected.  Dumouriez  has  been  often  accused  of 
taking  gold  from  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  or  from 
the  King  of  Prussia,  to  connive  at  an  easy,  un- 
molested retreat : but,  in  truth,  the  retreat  was  not 
altogether  unmolested  ; and,  though  the  Prussians 
could  not  keep  the  advance  they  had  gained,  they 
knew  how  to  retire  like  soldiers,  and  their  com- 
pact moss  was  not  to  lie  attacked  in  o;>en  held  with 
impunity.  Dumouriez,  too,  gives  a conristent  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  causes  which  delayed  pur- 
suit, and  prevented  him  from  giving  battle  in  full 
force : the  generals  serving  under  him  disputed 
his  orders;  Kellermann,  pretending  to  an  equal 
authority  with  him,  chose  a route  and  a plan  of 
operations  of  his  own ; and  none  showetl  any 
alacrity  in  the  pursuit  except  General  Ddlon,  who 
hung  upon  Brunswick's  rear  and  did  considerable 
mischief ; btit,  venturing  loo  far,  Dillon  and  his 
corps  d'armee  had  a narrow  escape  from  being 
annihilated  by  the  division  of  Prince  Hohcnlohe. 
The  Prussians  gut  safely*  through  the  forest  of 
Argonne  by  the  puss  of  Grundpre ; and,  unce 
beyond  that  defile,  they  were  comparatively  safe, 
except  from  tlic  horrible  disease  which  continued 
to  thin  their  ranks.  They  withdrew  their  gar- 
risons from  Verdun  and  Ixmgwi,  abandoned 
everything  they  had  taken,  and  thought  of  no- 
thing but  of  getting  across  the  Rhine.  Ry  the 
end  of  October  about  50,000  of  the  80,000 
men  who  had  entered  France  in  the  beginning 
of  August,  to  conquer  the  Jacobins,  and  restore 
L >uis  XVI.  to  his  throne,  arrived  at  Coblentz, 
quite  as  indignant  against  the  emigrants  at  they 
were  against  the  unconquered  sans-culottes.  Not 
only  during  the  advance,  when  their  hopes  were 
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extravagantly  sanguine,  but  also  on  their  retreat, 
when  their  hopes  were  all  blighted,  and  when  no- 
thing was  before  their  eyes  but  a continued  exile, 
and  ])rivation  and  I eggary,  these  French  noblesse 
displayed  all  their  pride,  petulance,  and  want  of 
discretion,  quarrelling  for  precedence,  disputing 
furiously  about  words,  and  things  more  trifling 
than  words,  and  taking  little  care  to  conceal  the 
contempt  in  which  they  held  their  rough  German 
allies.  But  in  other  points  they  were  equally  true 
to  their  old  character:  they  fought  gallantly  on 
every  occasitm  that  presented  itself;  and,  when 
their  quarrels  and  altercations  were  over,  they 
could  laugh  and  sing  in  the  midst  of  their  mis- 
forlunes,  and  make  excellent  bons-mots  about  the 
plight  they  were  in.*  Dumouriez,  whose  vanity 
was  at  least  equal  to  his  genius,  hurried  to  Paris  to 
show  himsc’f  at  the  theatres,  to  receive  compli- 
ments and  laurel  crowns,  to  solicit  for  more  troops 
in  order  that  he  might  conquer  Belgium,  to  sec 
which  party  was  getting  strongest  in  the  Conven- 
tion, and  to  make  friends  accordingly.  In  many 
re-'^pccts  his  reception  was  as  fluttering  as  he  could 
have  desired;  but  some  of  the  Jacobins  thought 
that  he  had  not  done  all  that  he  might  have  done, 
and  other  Jacobins  were  mortally  offended  at  his 
having  punished  some  federates  who  had  brutally 
massacred  four  deserters  from  the  emigrants.  He 
says  the  ministers  Roland,  Servan,  Claviercs, 
Lebrun,  Monge,  and  Danton,  “ icho  appeared  to 
be  living  together  in  the  almost  con/fo/f/y,’*  car- 
ried him  to  two  public  entertainments,  where  he 
was  greatly  applauded;  and  a celebrated  lady  of 
Paris  invited  him  to  a “ charming  festival,”  at 
which  all  the  actors  of  the  different  theatres  of 
Paris  complimented  him.  Many  members  of  the 
Convention,  and  some  of  the  ministers,  accom- 
panied him  to  this  last  f&te;  and  all  was  joy  and 
brilliancy,  when  a deputation  of  three  membera 
from  the  Jacobin  Club,  uninvited  and  unannounced, 
stalked  into  the  salon,  and  insisted  on  speaking 
with  General  Dumouriez.  The  commissioners^ 
all  three  members  of  the  Convention,  as  well  as  of 
the  club— were  Marat,  Bentabole,  and  Montaut. 
Marat,  who  was  s)>okesman,  looked  at  him  with 
savage  eyes,  and  summoned  him,  in  a brutal  man- 
ner, to  tell  him  bow  he  could  have  had  the  audacity 
to  commit  violent  and  tyrannical  acts  against  good 
patriots  and  estimable  citizens  ? Dumouriez,  look- 
ing scornfully  at  him,  said,  “ Ah ! you  are  he  they 
call  Marat : I have  nothing  to  say  to  such  as  you  !'* 
and  then  turned  his  back  upon  the  blear-eyed 
monster.  He  however  spoke  with  the  two  other 
Jacobin  envoys,  Bentabole  and  Montaut,  and  flut- 
tered himself  that  he  had  made  them  listcu  to 
reason.  He  presented  himself  once  in  the  Jacobin 
Club,  where,  he  sa)*s,  he  met  with  a gracious  recep- 
tion.- Miniiter-of-justice  Danton  presided  on  t^ 
occasion.  The  club  indulged  in  some  fucctie. 

* Tlio  irn«t  Onrihr.  wlto  •rcompanled  ihU  miwr*bk>  expMliUon, 
and  who  made*  eancrinirnt*.  no  tho  bright  ui'ar  Mte.  Mi'oebould,  no 
« hat  be  rain  the  '‘otochm  lr%pr,*'  ha«  givrn  miqp  ttrlklng  •krlrhra 
uf  lli«  rvUeal  in  hi*  ' llcrmano  and  Dorothaa,'  ami  ' ('amfwigii  ie 
Fiatuw  ' 
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“ Collot  d’Herboia,  formerly  « Te^  bad  comedian, 
and  since  become  the  exterminating  angel  of  the 
city  of  Lyons,  made  the  members  laugh  by  saying 
to  the  general,  ‘ You  are  going  to  conquer  Brussels : 
ou  will  find  my  wife  there,  you  must  embrace 
er.’  ” “ Three  weeks  after,”  adds  Dumouriez, 

“ the  general  took  Brussels,  but  he  did  not  see 
Collot  d’Herbois’s  wife,  and  he  easily  forgot  the 
commission  he  had  received  from  that  orator.” 
Well  had  it  been  for  Dumouriez  if  Marat  had  for- 
gotten the  alight  he  had  received  from  him  ! 

The  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  commanded  in  the 
Netherlands.  When  the  French  found  themselves 
obliged  to  withdraw  the  greater  part  of  their  army 
from  that  frontier,  in  order  to  oppose  tlie  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  Saxe-Teschen,  after  a succession  of 
feigned  attacks  along  the  lines,  dashed  across  the 
frontier  to  make  a real  attack  on  Lille,  one  of  the 
strongest  fortified  towns  of  France.  As  a regular 
siege  was  impossible  with  the  limited  meaus  at  his 
disposal,  he  began  a terrible  bombardment.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were,  however,  better  patriots 
and  heroes  than  the  people  of  Longwi  and  Verdun ; 
and,  instead  of  forcing  the  garrison  to  capitulate, 
they  assisted  them  in  defending  the  place.  When 
the  bombardment  had  lasted  six  days,  and  when 
some  two  or  three  hundred  houses  had  been  burnt 
or  knocked  to  pieces,  the  Austrians  were  obliged  to 
withdraw  by  the  rapid  approach  of  two  corps 
d'amnie,  each  of  which  was  numerically  superior 
to  their  own  force ; and  on  the  7th  or  8th  of  Oc- 
tober, as  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  retreating 
from  the  passes  of  the  Argonne,  Saxe-Teschen  re- 
crossed  his  own  frontier.  He  was  very  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Dumouriez,  who  arrived  at  Valenciennes 
on  the  27th  of  October,  and  took  the  command  of 
the  two  armiea  assembled  in  and  under  that  town. 


On  the  4th  of  November  the  French  entered  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  in  nine  columns;  and  on 
the  5th,  being  reinforced  by  another  corps  d’armde 
under  d’Harville,  they  came  up  with  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Teschen,  who  occupied  an  excellent 
tuition  on  some  wooded  hills  near  the  village  of 
Jemappe.  But,  if  the  Austrian  position  was 
good,  their  disproportion  in  number  was  very  gr^ 
Saxe-Teschen  not  having  more  than  fifteen  or  six- 
teen thousand  men  to  oppose  the  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  French  under  Dumouriez.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  5th  some  skirmishing  took  place. 
On  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  French  began  a 
general  action  by  cannonading,  to  which  the  Aus- 
trians replied  from  some  well-placed  redoubts. 
This  heavy  firing  continued  without  intermission, 
and  without  any  great  effect  on  either  aide,  till  ten 
o’clock,  when  the  young  Duke  of  Chartres,  or,  as  he 
was  now  called,  young  Egalitd,  recommended  an 
attack  with  fixed  bayonets.*  From  eleven  o'clock 
till  one  in  the  afternoon  several  charges  were  at- 
tempted, but  every  time  the  French  were  driven 
back  by  cannon  ball  and  grape-shot.  At  one 
time  their  centre,  after  losing  a great  number  of 
men,  was  thrown  into  complete  disorder,  and  was 
not  rallied  by  the  young  Duke  of  Chartres  with- 
out extreme  difficulty.  While  the  duke  returned 
with  the  centre  to  attack  the  villsgc  of  Jemappe 
on  Saxe-Tcschen’s  right,  Dumouriez,  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  two  fresh  brigades,  and  singing 
the  Marseillese  hymn,  “ AUnm,  enfant  de  la  pa- 
trie,"  moved  rapidly  to  attack  some  redoubts  to- 

* D«ke  of  OrUkB*.  on  b«iat  olMtad  » mombor  of  tho  Cos- 
rmtion.  h*d  uken  the  name  of  l*hiTipp<>  or  Philip  Ki|U»lltys 

DixUlr>‘»  Anuuol  Rr|ti«(rr  ond  utltrr  work*  of  ibo  day  tpoak  of 
nenl  «nd  of  hr«t«ry  b«  dU(il«yed  at  Jem^pot  witliout 

aoy  Dolioo  Uurt  b«  ww  Uw  Duk«  of  Chartrea,  the  ton  or  ih*  Duko  j| 
Orlaaiu. 
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werda  the  rnemy'a  left.  He  waa  accompanied  by 
several  regiments  nr  alrung  aqiiadrona  of  burse, 
and,  not  relying  aulcly  on  tlie  bayonet,  he  carried 
some  light  artillery  with  him.  Theae  redoubta 
were  defended  by  some  Hungarian  grenadiers, 
who  fuught  moat  desperately ; but  attacking  by 
the  gorge  of  the  redoubts,  and  bringing  their  artil- 
lery within  musket-shot,  the  French  at  length 
carried  the  works,  when  a fearful  butchery  of  the 
Hungarians  ensued.  Dumouriez,  anxious  about 
his  centre,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
and  was  proceeding  at  a smart  trot  to  its  succour. 
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when  he  met  the  young  Duke  of  Montpenrier, 
who  was  galloping  to  tell  him  that  the  centre  was 
victorious,  and  that  his  brother  had  gained  pos- 
session of  the  village  of  Jcmap|>e  after  a bloo<ly 
engagement.  This  decided  the  atfair : it  was  only 
two  o'clock,  and  the  Austrians  were  in  full  re- 
treat for  Mona.  The  com|uered  moved  off  in 
admirable  order,  carrying  with  them  all  their 
artillery  except  seven  or  eight  pieces;  the  con- 
querors had  scarcely  secured  their  victory  ere  they 
were  seized  with  a terrible  panic,  and,  imagining 
that  the  Austrians  bad  undermined  the  hill  and 


JtHAFPS  TablMUX  lIirtoiii|ue  de  U Rerolatloa  Fnoc*Ue." 


that  they  would  all  be  blown  into  the  air,  five 
battalions  abandoned  the  heights  they  had  gained, 
and  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder  to  a village  at 
some  diistance.  Dumuuries  says  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  this  panic,  and  of  the  cowardice 
of  one  of  his  generals  and  of  the  disobedience  of 
others,  that  he  could  not  molest  the  Duke  of  Saxe* 
Tescheu  on  his  retreat.  The  battle  of  Jemapjie 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Netherlands,  so  miserably 
weak  was  the  force  collected  for  the  defence  of 
that  rich  country,  and  so  disaffected  were  the 
Belgians  to  the  House  of  Austria.  Dumouriez 
states  his  own  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  at  2000, 
and  that  of  the  Imperialists  at  twice  that  number; 
but  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether,  from  the 
nature  of  the  combat  and  of  the  ground,  and 
from  the  want  of  pursuit,  the  French  did  not 
lose  as  many  men  as  the  Austrians.  On  the 
8th  Toumay  opened  its  gates  to  Labourdonnaye, 
Dumouriez's  second  in  command ; Courtrai,  hie* 
nin,  and  Bruges,  which  had  been  well  Jacobin* 
ised  beforehand,  sent  deputations  to  the  com* 
manderwin*chief  and  to  the  Convention ; and,  as 
soon  as  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Jemappe 
arrived,  the  French  commandant  of  Dunkirk,  w ith 
only  18o0  foot  and  200  horse,  marched  to  Nieu* 
port  and  Ostend,  which  received  him  with  joy. 
Without  a single  musket  having  been  fired,  all 


I Flanders  was  subdued — or  rather,  the  people  joined 
the  French  and  removed  every  obstacle  to  their 
progress.  The  exultation  of  tlie  Flemings  and 
lirabanters  was  in  the  course  of  a very  lew  weeks 
considerably  dumped  by  the  arrival  of  Jacobin 
commissioners  from  the  Assembly,  who  plundered 
them  most  mercilessly,  levying  contributions,  tax* 
ing  and  harrowing  them,  as  if  they  had  really  been 
a conquered  people.  Even  Dumouriez  himself 
gave  them  a sad  proof  of  what  they  had  to  ex* 
pcct : for  almost  os  soon  as  he  had  entered  Muns, 
where  the  inhabitants  received  him  with  the  ut* 
most  joy,  he  issued  an  ordinance  rcouiring  from 
the  clergy  a forced  loan  of  one  year  of  their  reve- 
nues; and  subsequently,  in  managing  contracts 
for  provisions,  he  forced  the  Belgian  contractors 
to  accept  of  payment  in  French  paper  money, 
which  was  every  day  becoming  more  discredited 
and  worthless.  His  excuse  is,  that  the  Couven* 
tion  had  no  money  to  give  him,  and  that  the 
troops,  engaging  in  a winter  campaign,  were  al- 
most naked.  It  was  the  1 1th  of  November  before 
he  could  move  from  Mons  to  look  after  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Teschen,  who  had  conUnued  to  retire  with 
his  small  force  in  admirable  order.  Between 
Monsand  Biussels  his  van,  advancing  too  rapidly, 
w*as  attacked  and  almost  beaten  by  the  Austrian 
rear;  but  he  extricated  himself  with  his  usual 
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braver)'  and  address,  and  the  Auslrians  continued 
their  retreat,  as  the)  saw  the  heads  of  other  French 
columns  approaching.  Saxe-Teschen,  who  was 
at  Brussels,  evacuated  that  indefensible  town,  and 
from  that  moment  many  of  his  people  l>e^n  to 
desert  to  the  French.  Old  Marshal  Bender,  who 
had  once  so  terri6e<l  the  Belgian  patriots  by  the 
threat  of  pulling  on  his  boots,  was  left  in  Brussels, 
not  to  offer  any  resistance,  which  was  irapracli* 
cable,  but  merely  to  arrange  a capitulation.  Ot» 
the  evening  of  the  I3ih  the  marshal  was  sum- 
moned by  the  AUacian  Westermann,  become  a 
colonel  in  the  armies  of  the  French  republic  by 
virtue  of  his  exploits  in  the  Tuilerics  on  the 
10th  of  August.  Old  Bender  made  the  best  terms 
he  could,  and  on  the  14th  Dumouriez  entered 
Brussels  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people  and 
shouts  of  “ Long  live  the  French!  J^ng  live 
libetty  and  equality  !”  Almost  the  first  thing  he 
did  waa  to  iorroir  80,000  fforins  from  the  mu- 
nici|>al  trea«im’  of  that  capital,  and  300,000  livres, 
U'illwut  interests  from  a banker  of  the  place. 
But  Uumouriez’s  borrowing  waa  a flea-bite  com- 
pared with  other  sharp  operations  which  followed 
immediately  after.  \Ve  dwell  somewhat  upon  the 
particulars,  because  they  convey  a pretty  correct 
notion  of  what,  from  the  first,  was  practised  by 
the  French  in  all  the  countries  into  which  they 
carried  liberty  and  equality,  and  the  blessed 
Rights  of  Man.  The  executive  at  Paris  sent 
into  the  country  a commission  w hich  they  termed 
a “ committee  of  purchases.’*  It  was  composed 
of  the  Swiss  banker  Bidcrmann,  the  jiartner  of 
finance-minister  Claviere,  a Flemish  speculator 
belonging  to  Ostend,  and  three  Jews  from  Stras- 
hurg,  the  sons  of  a man  who  had  made  his  name 
proverbial  by  the  successful  rogueries  he  hatl  prac- 
tisi-ed  during  the  Seven  Years*  War.  “These,’’ 
says  Uumouriez,  “ were  the  five  worthies  to  whom 
were  intnisied  the  fate  of  Belgium  and  the  in- 
terests of  France.  U was  the  minister  Claviere 
who  had  brought  this  machine  into  play,  with 
the  help  of  the  faction  of  the  Gironde,  the  greater 
pari  of  wliom  now  possessed  some  capital,  and  be- 
came riders  to  these  contractors  disguised  under 
the  name  of  administrators.  Poor  Roland  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  deceived  by  sophisms,  and  the 
ministers  Mongc  and  Pache  may  possibly  have 
been  drawn  into  the  scheme  by  their  clerks,  who 
found  their  account  in  promoting  it.”  The  com- 
miitec  of  purchases  were  to  make  all  the  bargains 
for  the  army,  and  to  pay  the  Belgians  in  aswjnaiSy 
nut  at  the  value  affixed  to  them  in  Paris,  where 
nol)ody  would  take  them  except  at  a tremendous 
discount,  but  at  the  same  rate  as  coined  money  ; 
and  they  were  instructed  by  thoae  enlightened 
ministers,  Roland,  Pache,  and  Monge,  to  establish 
in  all  things  a uniformity  of  price,  or  a maximum. 
These  regulations  brought  swarms  of  stock-jobbers 
and  Bourse  speculators  of  all  kinds  round  the 
French  army;  and  these  speculators  bought  the 
specie  from  the  soldiers  who  were  paid  in  hard  cash, 
and  gave  them  assignats  according  to  their  real 


value  at  Paris ; or  they  gave  the  soldier  a hundred 
or  a hundred  and  twenty  sous  in  pa{>er  fur  his  fifty 
sous  in  silver — and  then  the  soldier  who  had  given 
hit  fifty  sous  for  his  paper  forced  the  poor  Belgian 
dealer  or  shopkeeper  to  take  it  from  him  as  a hun- 
dred or  a hundred  and  twenty  sous,  or  at  what- 
ever figure  was  printed  on  the  note.  A repubh-'an 
trooper  would  buy  three  sous*  worth  of  tobacco, 
tender  an  assignat  fi>r  fifty  sous,  and  demand  the  dif- 
ference in  specie : if  the  poor  Belgian  remonstrated, 
he  was  asked  whether  he  would  up|>osc  the  will  of 
the  republic,  which  had  freetl  his  country  from  the 
yoke  of  Austria,  and  which  was  going  to  give 
liberty  to  all  the  countries  of  the  world  ? or,  if  he 
waxed  stubborn  in  his  resistance  to  tliis  rohiury, 
or  lost  his  temper,  he  got,  in  all  probability,  kicks 
and  jt/ats  de  sabre.  The  magistrates  entreated  the 
general  to  direct  that  the  tradesmen  should  not  be 
obliged  to  receive  assignats  at  all  : but  what  could 
Dumouriez  do?— -He  could  not  fly  in  the  teeth  of 
the  Convention  and  its  executive — he  durst  not 
depreciate  the  paper  money,  for  that  would  he 
doing  a great  injury  to  France!  There  seemed  no 
reason  to  fear  that  they  would  ever  want  assignats 
so  long  08  there  were  rags  in  France  ti>  convert 
into  paper.  Four  hundred,  five  hundred,  and  at 
last  eight  hundred  workmen  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  making  this  paper  money;  and  a finance 
minister  of  the  revolution  has  boasted  that  assignats 
to  the  value  of  from  two  to  three  millions  of  francs  or 
livres  were  often  printed,  numberc<l,  and  stumped, 
all  in  one  day* — and  this,  too,  at  a time  when  they 
were  making  assignats  of  ten  and  fifteen  sous,  and 
when  there  was  no  printing-machine  and  steam- 
engine  to  speed  their  labtiurs.  Previously  to  tiie 
battle  of  Jeinappe  there  were  many  French  emi- 
grants in  Brussels  and  other  towns:  they  w*cre  now 
retreating  with  Saxc-Teschen,  and  in  their  hurry 
they  left  effects  and  pro|>eTty  behind  them.  To  all 
this  the  repiiblici  not  very  unreasonably,  laid  claim ; 
but,  when  the  commissaries  and  the  soldiery  once 
began  seizing  and  confiscating,  ihev  knew  not  where 
to  stop,  and  soon  lost  all  discrimination  between 
Belgian  property  and  emigrant  property.  As  soon 
as  the  Austrian  flag  was  struck,  a great  Jacobin 
club  was  eslablitihed  in  Brussels.  It  was  a>m- 
posed  |«rtly  of  the  s^jldiers  and  officers  of  Du- 
roouriez's  army,  and  partly  of  Belgian  sans-cu- 
lottes — democrats  and  revolutionists  by  profession, 
who  had  finished  their  education  in  the  Pahs  cluba 
or  in  the  French  ranks.  These  men  had  nearly 
all  some  spite  to  gratify  against  the  bctler-ctm- 
ditioned  inhabitants,  some  personal  enemies  to  de- 
nounce to  the  chib,  and  their  feeling  about  equality 
waa  quite  as  rabid  as  that  of  the  Parisian  clubbists. 
In  less  than  a week  this  club  spread  terror  through 
Brussels.  Having  called  upon  all  the  towns  in 
Belgium  to  raise  and  equip  volunteer  cor|i8  and 
militia,  Dumouriez  left  Bnisscis  on  the  19ih  of 
November,  when  Labourdonnaye  was  already  lay 
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ing  siege  to  Antwerp,  while  Valence  was  blockarling 
Namur.  He  capttircd  Mechlin,  wliere  he  found  a 
great  quantity  of  ammunition  and  arms,  and  an 
excellent  foundry  for  casting  cannon.  This  enaldcd 
him  to  improve  the  equipment  of  his  troops,  and 
to  arm  crowds  of  volunteers  who  hud  come  from 
France,  where  they  had  been  starving  for  want  of 
employment,  to  take  part  in  tins  harvest  of  glory 
ami  gain.  The  situation  of  France  continued  for 
years  to  furnish  the  like  adventurers  in  prodigious 
numl>er8,  for  there  was  starvation  at  home,  and  no 
calling  within  the  reach  of  the  common  run  of  men 
was  half  so  profitable  as  that  of  arms.  To  these 
numbers  must  be  added  numbers — not  inconsider- 
able—of  downright  republican  enthusiasts;  and  of 
men  passionately  fond  of  war  for  the  mere  sake  of 
war  and  its  glories ; aud  again  other  numbers  who 
could  only  be  siife  from  the  Jacobins  ond  the  guil- 
lotine by  throwing  themselves  into  the  ranks  of 
marching  armies.  All  this  enabled  the  revolution- 
ary generals  to  be  careless  whether  a given  o|)cra- 
tiun  cost  them  some  thousands  of  lives  mure  or 
less;  the  immense  numbers  which  fell  were  re- 
placed by  fresh  arrivals:  the  want  of  regular  em- 
ployment at  home,  and  the  system  of  terror,  were 
by  themselves  sufTicii  nt  to  recruit  their  armies.  On 
the  22nd  Uumoiiriez  was  astonished  by  finding  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  firmly  posted  at  Tirlcmont. 
Another  battle  took  place.  The  Austrians,  though 
defeated,  continued  their  retreat  in  admiral)le 
order,  abandoning  the  country  foot  by  foot,  and 
fighting  again  on  the  27ih  in  front  of  IJegc.  This 
lust  engagement  continued  during  the  whole  day; 
nnd,  though  the  Austrians  then  moved  off  and  left 
Liege  open  to  the  French,  they  left  Dumouriez  in 
no  condition  to  pursue  them.  At  the  l>eginning 
of  this  war  of  the  revolution  many  of  the  Aus- 
trian retreat?,  if  properly  examined,  will  be  found 
to  be  more  extraordinary  things  than  the  French 
victories.  Liege,  winch  swarmed  witli  revolu- 
tionists and  Jacobins,  who  in  various  ways  had 
hamj>ered  the  oj>eration8  of  the  emjjcror’s  gene- 
ral, welcomed  Dumouriez  as  a deliverer  on  the 
28th.  The  strong  fortress  of  Antwerp  surrendered 
about  the  same  time  to  the  Peruvian  Miranda, 
whom  Dumouriez  had  sent  to  sui>er8edc  Lahour- 
donnayc;  Namur  surrendered  to  Valence  on  the 
2nd  of  December;  and  thus,  exactly  one  month 
after  opening  the  campaign,  the  French  found 
themselves  completely  masters  of  all  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  excepting  the  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg. 

The  sans-ailottes  of  Liege  were  fiercer  than 
thtwe  of  Brussels.  “ The  people  of  Liege,”  says 
the  hero  and  planner  of  the  campaign,  **  adopi^ 
with  a degree  of  fury  all  the  excesses  of  the  French 
revoludon.  Fabry,  the  mayor,  who  had  aideil  the 
first  revolution  at  Liege,  and  been  the  martyr  of  it, 
l«»st  all  his  credit  a?  soon  as  he  spoke  in  favour  of  a 
reasonable  constitution.  A club  was  formed  in  the 
city ; it  was  exceedingly  ardent  and  unruly : the 
missionaries,  whom  the  Jacobins  sent  from  Paris, 
form<  d another,  which  blamed  all  the  o^>eratioDS 
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I of  the  former,  and  accused  it  of  aristocracy : the 
quarrel  l>ctwcen  them  was  carried  so  far  that  a civil 
■ war  was  likely  to  ensue.  The  French  troops  tix>k 
I part  with  one  or  the  other,  according  to  tbcir  pri- 
I vatc  inclinations.  The  general  became  mediator 
j between  the  two  parties,  without  l>eing  able  to  make 
I them  agree.  Tliose  who  inhabited  the  faubourgs 
beyond  the  Meuse  were,  according  to  the  French  ex- 
pression, perfectly  at  tho  hriglU  of  the  revotuiiony 
for  they  would  not  listen  to  anything  else  than  ab- 
Eohitc  equality  and  pillage.  Those  who  inhabited 
the  town,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  for  a constitu- 
tion ; but,  in  consequence  of  metaphysical  subtleties, 
they  did  not  well  know  what  they  wished  for.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  prevail  upon  them  to  form  a 
national  Convention.  The  country  was  divided  into 
districts  with  a considerable  degree  of  ingenuity. 
Commissioners  selected  from  the  two  clubs  were 
sent  into  all  these  districts.  Fabry,  ibc  mayor,  and 
the  provincial  administration,  were  in  the  mean 
time  continued,  and  at  the  end  of  a month  no 
progress  w hatever  had  been  made,  and  men’s  muids 
were  dcrange<l  anew  by  the  Jacobins  and  the  com- 
missioners of  the  French  Convention.  The  secret 
intention  at  Paris  was  nut  that  the  people  of  Lie^e, 
and  still  less  those  of  Belgium,  shouUl  unite  as  a 
national  body,  to  give  themselves  a constitution 
and  laws;  they  were  afrahl  lest,  wdicn  once  as- 
sembled, these  two  countries  should  know  their 
own  strength  and  found  an  independent  republic. 
This,  however,  would  have  been  consonant  with 
the  real  interest  of  France,  w Inch,  by  means  of  a 
sage  conduct,  would  have  procured  a good  ally, 
and  would  not  have  acquired  the  odious  character 
of  a conqueror  and  a spoiler.  But  the  desire  of 
getting  possession  of  the  gold  of  Belgium,  and  lay- 
ing hands  on  the  pro|>erty  of  a rich  clergy',  pre- 
sented another  political  system  to  the  manfr^'-rc  of 
the  Convention.  They  wislied,  by  overwhelming 
that  unhappy  country  with  tumult  and  disorder,  to 
force  it  cither  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of 
France,  or  to  commit  some  excesses  which  would 
affijrd  a pretext  for  treating  tlie  inhabitants  as  ene- 
mies, The  country  of  Liege  was  ]ioor  and  ruined  : 
the  |KX)plc  are  proud,  hasiy,  warlike,  impatient  of 
subjection,  and  very  ready  to  run  into  excesses.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  to  excite 
this  nation  to  anarchy,  in  order  to  press  Belgium 
between  the  two  clmps  of  a vice,  and  force  it  to 
follow  the  same  course  with  France.  The  people 
of  Liege,  divided  among  themselves,  supiMised  they 
should  agree  together  in  consequence  of  a union 
with  France : they  have,  however,  only  completed 
the  measure  of  their  funner  evils,  and  deprived 
themselves  of  the  means  of  defending  their  hl>crtv. 
What  determined  the  most  moderate  to  join  the 
sans-culolies  of.thc  other  side  of  the  .Meuse,  in  fa- 
vour of  this  upion,  was  the  consideration  of  tiicirs 
being  too  small  ii  country  to  form  an  independent 
state:  they  also  distrusted  the  Belgians,  who  would 
not  sacrifice  their  religion  and  their  clergy;  and, 
considering  themselves  in  an  advanced  position, 
destitute  of  fortified  places,  and  their  territory 
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easily  invaded,  they  imagined  that,  on  their  becom- 
ing French,  the  republic  would  defend  their  li- 
Ijerty.”*  Danton  anti  Lacroix  were  the  two 
commissioners  that  were  sent  by  the  Convention  to 
Liege,  as  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  They 
plunderetl  remorselessly ; Lacroix,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  carrying  with  him  waggon-loads 
of  furniture,  pictures,  carvings,  plate,  and  other 
commodities — a spoliation  worthy  of  the  worst  of 
the  proconsuls  of  ancient  Rome.  It  appears  that 
he  and  Danton  repeated  their  visit  twice  after  this, 
plundering  the  churches  and  the  municipalities — 
nay,  the  very  army  of  the  republic  itself.  But  this 
WM  not  all  the  work  they  did.  At  their  first  visit 
they  pushed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  side  of 
the  Meuse — the  part  of  the  city  inhabited  by  the 
poorer  classes — to  every  species  of  revolutionary 
excess,  observing  that  their  revolution  had  been  a 
great  deal  Ux)  mild,  that  democratic  revolutions 
could  be  cemented  only  by  the  blood  of  aristocrats, 
and  reproaching  them  for  not  having  cut  off  heads. 
Many  acts  of  violence  were  committed,  the  ven- 
geances of  individuals  were  satiated,  and  some  hasty 
assassinations  were  perpetrated,  but  the  Liegois 
were  not  found  sufficiently  “ at  the  height  of  the 
revolution  ” to  imitate  the  Parisians  in  their  vast 
massacres  and  their  coolness  and  regularity  in 
taking  off  heads. 

Dumouriez,  having  sent  Miranda  forward  to 
Ruremonde,  wished  to  continue  his  winter  campaign 
by  capturing  Maestricht,  by  calling  up  the  Dutch 
democrats,  and  by  revolutionizing  Holland  and 
all  those  Seven  United  Provinces.  It  was  true  the 
Dutch  government  had  not  declared  war  or  en- 
tered into  the  coalition  against  France,  but  its 
predilection  for  the  Austrians,  Prussians,  and  emi- 
grants, and  its  aversion  to  the  French  revolution, 
were  not  disguised ; — and  then,  without  Maestricht 
no  one  could  be  master  of  the  Meuse — and  with- 
out Holland  Belgium  might  prove  but  an  uneasy 
possession — the  Dutch  garrison  of  Maestricht  was 
so  temptingly  weak — the  provinces  altogether 
were  so  little  prepared  for  any  attack.  “ The 
Dutch  had  nut  made  any  preparations  for  war. 
Their  government  being  taken  by  surprise,  and 
distrusting  the  patriotic  party,  would  have  endea- 
voured to  gain  time;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch 
democrats,  emboldened  by  the  capture  of  Maes- 
tricht, would  have  resumed  courage ; a coalition 
would  naturally  have  been  formed  between  the 
Dutch,  the  Liegeois,  and  tlie  Belgian  patriots,  and 
France  would  have  been  girded  on  that  side  by  a 
wall  of  revolted  nations.  It  was  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  advantages  resulting  from  such  an 
aggression  at  this  epoch.  The  general’s  motives 
were  very  Icgitimair^  for,  indeed,  it  was  only  by 
occupying  Maestricht  and  Vcnlo  that  the  preser- 
vation of  Belgium  could  be  insured.”t  But, 
greatly  to  Dumt.uriez’s  mortification,  the  Conven- 
tion and  the  executive  would  not  send  him  the 
order  to  attack  the  Dutch;  thinking  it  better,  for 
the  present,  to  maintain  a neutrality  with  the 
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stadtholder,  until  the  Dutch  democrats  were  better 
jirepared  for  insurrection.  Thus  circumstanced, 
he  resolved  to  cajiture  Aix-la-Chapelle.  But  he 
was  sadly  imjiedcd  by  a pestilent  Jacobin  poet, 
Ronsin,  who  had  lieen  sent  by  the  (.'onvention  to 
superintend  the  civil  concerns  of  his  army;  his 
soldiers,  still  badly  clad,  were  falling  sick  (whole 
regiments  of  them  were  infected  with  the  itch); 
his  military  chest  was  again  empty,  and  no  move- 
ment could  be  undertaken  wiihviut  money.  He, 
however,  borrowed  114,000  livres  from  the  seven 
collegiate  churches  of  Liege,  and  got  his  army  in 
motion.  On  the  7th  of  December  the  Austrians 
fought  another  battle ; but  they  were  far  too  weak 
to  secure  or  cover  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  on  the  8th 
Dumouriez  entered  the  ancient  city  of  Charle- 
magne as  a conqueror.  On  the  12th,  when  little 
more  than  ten  leagues  from  the  Rliine,  he  put  his 
army  into  winter-quarters. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  the  Netherlands  that  the 
French,  from  being  invaded,  became  invaders. 
Dillon’s  whispers  into  Major  Massenbach’s  ears 
were  no  fable ; the  energetic  men  of  Paris  had 
really  resolved  that  Germany  should  be  invaded. 
General  Custinc,  who  had  been  attached  to  the 
French  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  commanded  by 
Biron,  made,  with  18,000  or  20,000  men,  a 
dash  into  the  little  circles  of  the  empire,  where 
there  were  no  troops  in  the  field,  and  none  hut 
weak  garrisons  in  the  fortresses.  These  silly 
German  electors  had  all  been  indulging  in  the 
pleasant  dream  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
would  get  to  Paris,  and  therefore  they  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  extra  exertions. 
Spires  and  Worms  capitulated  to  Custine  on  the 
30th  of  September  and  5th  of  October,  and  on  the 
2Ist  of  October  Mayence  (Mentz)  threw  open  its 
gates,  all  the  garrison  laying  down  their  arms,  ex- 
cept some  eight  hundred  Austrians  who  marched 
out  and  joined  the  grand  army  of  the  Co.ditiun. 
All  these  successes  could  have  been  obtainetl  only 
through  the  disaffection  of  these  Germans  to  their 
rulers,  and  the  dissemination  among  them  of 
French  principles.  Custine  had  no  artillery  or 
material  fur  conducting  any  siege,  and  the  least 
resistance  must  have  preserved  Mayence : but 
the  town  and  university  were  full  of  democrats 
and  believers  in  the  new  exposition  of  the  Rights 
of  Man ; and  these  men  had  secret  intelligence 
with  Custinc  before  he  approached  the  place,  and 
08  soon  as  he  had  summoned  it  they  urg^  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  immediate  capitulation.  In  all  direc- 
tions the  first  progress  of  the  republican  armies 
was  favoured  by  the  people  of  the  countries  they 
invaded,  so  that  the  French  press  and  their  poli- 
tical propagandists  were  indeed  of  more  service 
than  French  artillery.  Custine  soon  gave  the 
speculative  Germans  some  cause  for  regretting  the 
welcome  they  had  given  him.  Quitting  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  he  rushed  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 
This  free  commercial  town  had  remained  neutral 
in  all  the  wars,  and  her  neutrality  had  been  re- 
spected by  the  armies  of  kings  and  emperors ; but 
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tlicK  republicans  were  not  to  scrupulous,  and  they 
resolved  to  plunder  it,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  people  were  disposed  in  their  favonr,  and 
were  wishing  them  every  success.  They  entered 
the  open  undefended  place  on  the  27th  of  October, 
and  levied  contributions  in  the  most  rapacious 
manner.  In  this  marauding  expedition  Custine 
ex|>osed  his  force  to  be  cut  off  by  the  Prussians, 
who  were  at  Coblemz,  or  by  the  Elector  Palatine, 
who  hud  an  army  at  Manheim ; but  the  Prussians 
who  attempted  it  were,  as  usual,  too  slow,  and  the 
Palatine  adhered  to  a treaty  of  neutrality,  though 
the  French  had  broken  it. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  laniis  XIV.  the  French 
had  pretended  that  the  natural  frontiers  of  their 
country  were  the  river  Rhine  and  the  high  chain 
of  the  Alps ; and  that  Belgium,  Savoy,  and  Nice, 
which  lay  within  these  limits,  belonged  to  France 
by  the  assignment  of  nature.  Dumouriez,  when 
minister,  had  recommended,  as  a beginning,  the 
conquest  and  permanent  occupation  of  these 
countries.  We  have  seen  how  easily  he  overran 
one  of  them.  General  Montesquieu,  beginning 
earlier  in  the  season,  found  Savoy  quite  as  easy  a 
conquest ; and  General  Anselme,  who  was  de- 
tached by  Montesquieu,  and  reinforced  by  six 
thousand  Marseillesc,  moved  under  the  maritime 
Alps  to  make  a prey  of  Nice.  In  both  these  pos- 
sessions of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  propagan- 
dists had  long  been  at  work,  and  their  labours 
had  been  attended  with  very  great  success.  “ The 
words  of  innovators,”  says  the  historian  of  the 
Italian  part  of  this  mighty  revolution,  “made  more 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people  than  the 
statements  of  their  adversaries:  the  people  are 


always  greedy  of  novelty,  and  those  who  cover 
themselves  with  the  veil  of  the  public  good,  and 
promise  advantages,  must  have  more  force  than 
those  who  defend  established  order  and  privi- 
leges.”* There  were  too,  in  all  the  dominions 
of  Vittorio  Amedeo,  abuses  and  absurdities  of  go- 
vernment, and  many  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  an 
absolute  monarchy  in  decrepitude : so  that  some  of 
the  best  citizens,  though  averse  to  a sanguinary  or 
violent  revolution,  felt  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  some  ^reat  reforms.  Notwithstanding  the  de- 
monstrations of  the  court  of  Turin,  and  the  asylum 
it  had  given  to  the  French  princes  and  others  at 
the  beginning  of  the  emigration, — ^notwithstanding 
the  dread  and  horror  Vittorio  Amedeo  was  known 
to  entertain  of  the  revolution,  and  indeed  of  all 
political  changes, — the  revolutionary  statesmen  had 
not  been  altogether  without  hope  of  gaining  his 
Sardinian  majesty  for  an  ally.  At  least  they  had 
repeatedly  sent  agents,  both  public  and  secret,  to 
Turin  (as  also  to  other  Italian  states),  to  represent 
how  great  and  glorious  a thing  it  would  be  to  drive 
the  Austrians  out  of  Lombardy,  and  so  leave  the 
whole  of  Italy  in  Italian  hands ; and  to  intimate 
that,  if  the  French  were  only  allowed  a free  pas- 
sage across  the  Alps,  and  through  Piemonte  and 
the  territories  of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  they  would 
soon  be  at  Milan,  and  overthrow  for  ever  the  odious 
dominion  of  the  Germans.  As  for  any  apprehen- 
sions that  this  would  be  merely  a change  of  masters, 
and  that  the  French  might  not  be  aatislietl  with 
that  part  or  portion  of  It^y  which  had  contented 
Austria,  how  could  they  be  entertained  against  a 
free  and  just  people  who  had  solemnly  renounced 
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conquest?  If  these  rcaponinsrs  had  no  effuct,  or 
an  cHcct  directly  opjxjsitc  to  that  proposed,  iijion 
the  minds  of  Vittorio  Amedeo  and  his  ministers, 
they  yet  made  some  impression  among  certain 
classes  of  the  Picmonlcsc— a quick,  excitable 
people,  fond  of  war  and  adventure,  and  by  no  me  ans 
averse  to  political  craft  and  intrigue.  These  ardent 
spirits  were  flattered  with  the  ]>rospect  of  extend* 
ing  tltcir  own  frontier  fur  into  Italy — of  occupying 
all  that  the  Austrians  now  held.  A prudent  silence 
was  probably  ob.^erved  as  to  the  nniural  frontiers 
of  France;  hut  they  were  not  likely  to  caie  very 
much  about  the  small  district  of  Nice,  or  the  poor 
and  hungry  country  of  Savoy,  which  lay  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  the  peojdc  of  which  had  a ditlcTcnt 
langinure,  ditrerent  interests,  and  difTertnt  pn*ju* 
dices  from  their  own.  Semonville,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Lafayette  into  Belgium  at  the  time  of  the 
first  insurrection  in  that  country,  was  sent  into 
Piemonte  to  preach  disaffection  to  the  |>oople,  and 
to  make  fresh  and  more  temjiting  oflera  to  the 
king.  He  was  instructed  to  tell  Vittorio  Amerlco, 
that,  if  he  would  unite  with  France  and  grant  a 
jiassnge  to  her  tr«x)ps,  the  French  would  guarantee 
oil  his  dominions,  cede  to  him  Lombardy  and  all 
that  they  might  conquer  from  the  emperor,  and, 
furthermore,  put  dtnrn  //«*  iurhuivnt  spirits  ir/wi 
uere  aiminfj  nl  rero/i/fibw,  ftolh  in  Pirnumle  am! 
in  Savoy*  His  Sardinian  m.ijesly,  who  hud  al-  I 
ready  promised  al  hast  free  pu'SHue  to  the  Aus- 
trians, now  descending  through  the  Tjrol  into  i 
Italy,  and  advancing  towards  Piemonte,  sent  ‘ 
orders  to  stop  Semonville,  who  was  coming  to 
Turin  from  Genoa,  at  the  fortified  town  of  Ales-  ! 
sandria,  through  which  his  nuitc  lay.  Semonville 
was  8topj>ed  accortlingly,  and  jmlitely  infornicd 
that  the  sooner  he  quitted  the  territories  of  his 
majesty  the  better.  Tlie  F;eiicli  agent  returned  to 
(icnoa,  and  at  Paris  ihot-e  who  liad  .**cnt  him  raised 
a terrible  outcry  in  the  National  A^8cmhly,  which 
ended  in  a declaration  of  war  against  Vittotiu 
Amedeo.  But  several  <iays  before  tliis  declaration 
of  hostilities,  the  (lirondist  exeeiitivc  hud  given  ' 
peremptory  orders  to  General  Moniesquiou  to  uttiick 
Savoy,  and  drive  nil  (he  troops  of  the  king  of  Sar-  ! 
dmiu  across  the  Alps,  os  these  tHKips  hud  iH  tn  col- 
lected for  no  other  jiurposc  than  lo  invade  France,  j 
and  to  co-ojH'rHte  wiih  the  coalition.  Bi  fore  any  : 
blow  was  s riiek,  tlie  French  hud  made  pre  tty  sure 
of  the  Savoyards,  who  hated  the  Ihenionlesc ; and, 
by  a variety  ol  ingenious  devii-es,  they  had  gained 
all  the  information  they  wanted.  A rcpiihiican  | 
gem-ral,  wliu  thought  it  no  shnnie  to  jday  the  part 
of  a spy,  t(Kik  the  diess  and  the  name  of  mi  Irish 
priest;  and  imposed  sadly  on  the  crcduliiv  of 
Colcgno,  the  commandant  of  Chamhery,  the  little 
capital  of  Savoy,  and  also  upon  the  too  easy  fairh  ; 
of  Count  Perrone,  the  governor*gencral  of  ilie 
duchy.  Other  cmisanrics  went  among  the  citizens 
and  the  people,  explaining  the  stupendous  benefits 
they  must  derive  from  the  Frencii  system,  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Rights  of  Man,  tl>e  overthrow  of 
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the  aristocracy,  and  a fresh  division  of  jiropcrty. 
Moniesquiou  knew  that  the  Savoyards  wonid  cverv- 
whcrc  join  him ; and  that  the  troops  of  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  about  which  so  much  talk  had  been 
made,  did  not  really  exceed  ten  thousand  men, 
gnd  these,  too,  scattered  over  the  country,  through 
the  false  security  or  the  treachery  of  those  who 
had  the  conimnnd  over  them.  On  the  night  of  t!ie 
21st  of  September,  in  the  midst  of  a hurricane  and 
torrents  of  rain,  the  republicans  daslied  across  the 
frontier  of  Savoy,  and  took  by  surprise  the  inqiortant 
fortress  of  Sanparclliun,  which  was  eurrisoned 
only  by  a handful  of  Piemontesc.  With  fifteen 
thousand  men,  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery, 
Montc.'5quiou  threw  himself  b<*twcen  the  two  chief 
divisions  of  the  king’s  small  army,  which  were 
never  able  to  reunite  on  this  side  of  the  Alps. 
'Ihe  detachments  which  had  been  thrown  here 
ami  tlierc  in  the  most  ahsunl  manner,  and  the  in- 
significant garrisons  w hich  had  lieen  left  in  a few 
fortresses  without  provisions,  and  almost  without 
ammunition,  abandoned  their  posts,  and  lied  in  a 
panic.  Without  losing  a man,  almost  without 
firing  a gun,  the  French  reached  Chumlicrv,  and 
were  there  received  with  transports  of  joy  by 
the  Savoyard  patriots.  Afier  making  a triumphal 
entrance,  and  installing  a provisory  council  of 
government,  conijiosed  of  ardent  democrats,  who 
were  inviifd  to  conaider  the  expeiliency  of  an 
immediate  union  and  incoqioraiion  with  the 
French  republic,  Mon(cs<piiou  advanced  a few 
miles  on  the  road  that  led  to  the  pass  of  Mont- 
Cenis,  and  took  the  formidable  fortress  of  Mont- 
nielian,  which  had  been  ahundoned  by  its  garri- 
son, although  well  lurnisheil  with  powder,  hall, 
and  provisions.  The  soldiers  who  behaved  in  this 
unsoldierlike  manner  were,  for  the  most  part, 
Piemontesc — were  men  not  wanting  in  courage 
or  in  loyalty,  but  tliey  saw  treachery  at  work  all 
round  them,  and  they  thouglit  that  they  had  as 
much  to  fear  from  the  Savoyards  as  from  tiie 
French.  The  season  was  too  far  advanced,  the 
snows  were  gathering  loo  thickly  on  the  Aljis,  to 
allow  Montesquiou  to  j>enctrate  into  the  long  defile 
of  St.  Jean  dc  Maurienne,  or  into  any  of  tlie  upjicr 
parts  of  Savoy ; besides,  this  advance  was  umie- 
cessary,  unless  he  intended  to  descend  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps  to  the  plains  of  Piemonte,  for  tlie 
docile  Savoyards,  who  were  too  poor  to  be  plun- 
ilercd,  were  sure  to  submit  to  the  French  repub- 
licans, or  to  whatever  council  of  government  they 
migiit  choose  lo  set  up  at  Cliumhery.  On  the  side 
of  Nice  there  was  the  same  mixture  of  imheciliiy 
and  treachery  in  those  who  commanded  for  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  same  sympathy  among 
tlie  people  for  the  French  and  their  enticing  iirin- 
cijiles.  Aiisclme  crossed  the  river  Var,  which 
there  forms  the  frontier,  on  the  night  of  the  23rd 
of  September.  An  inconsideralile  corps  d’urmee, 
composed  of  Piemontesc  and  Sardinians,  retreated 
in  the  greatest  confusion,  and,  without  tiring  a 
sbot,  left  the  city  of  Nice  open  to  the  invaders. 
Two  hundred  grenadiers,  wiio  threw  themselves 
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into  Villa-Franca  with  some  disorderly  miltiia, 
surrendered  at  discretion,  giving  up  to  the  French 
one  hundred  ])ieccs  of  artillery,  magazines  full  of 
ammunition  and  materials  of  war,  a frigate,  and  a 
corvette.  Without  the  least  exertion,  except  that 
of  marching  to  their  prey,  the  republicans  got 
possession  of  all  that  sea-bord,  of  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  country  of  Nice  lying  between  the 
maritime  Alps  and  Uie  Mediterranean,  save  and 
except  only  the  citadel  of  Mont-Albano  that  stands 
on  a high  and  pointed  rock  overhanging  the  town 
of  Nice.  To  co-operate  in  this  war  of  coasts  the 
Girondist  executive  had  dispatched  from  the  near 
port  of  Toulon  Admiral  Truguet  with  eleven  ships 
of  the  line,  some  frigates,  and  otiier  vest^els,  having 
on  board  2000  land  troops.  This  fleet  now  came 
to  anchor,  and  assisted  in  the  siege  of  Mont- 
Alhano,  which  very  soon  capitulated.  Before  the 
siege  Truguet  had  been  cruizing  up  and  dumi  the 
coast,  and  the  constant  sight  of  his  formidable 
force,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  point  where 
he  might  land  the  troops,  hud  bewildered  and  dis- 
heartened the  Piemontese  and  Sardinians.  After 
the  surrender  of  Mont-Albano,  the  French  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Saurgio,  a strong  fortress,  which 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of  Col-di- 
Tcnda.  A part  of  the  Piemontese  army,  who  iiud 
been  joined  by  some  of  the  newly-arrived  Austrian 
troops,  here  met  them  manfully,  and  drove  them 
back  with  some  loss.  Anselme  renewed  the  combat 
a day  or  two  after  with  his  entire  force ; he  gained 
possession  of  the  post;  but  here  he  was  obliged  to 
halt,  and  he  could  never  get  beyond  Saurgio.  In 
pro{)ortion  as  he  increased  his  distance  from  the 
populous  city  of  Nice,  he  found  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  indifferent  to  or  ignorant  of  the  Rights 
of  Man  and  all  that  new  philosophy,  attached  to 
their  church  and  their  priests,  devoted  to  their 
king,  and  furious  against  the  invaders  of  his  do- 
minions. These  feelings  and  passions  were  made 
the  stronger  by  a horrible  slaughter  that  was  per- 
petrated by  'Jruguct  and  his  fleet  at  Oneglia,  a 
small  but  thriving  town  on  the  coast,  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  Andrea  Doria.  Truguet  sent  an 
officer  and  boat’s  crew'  to  summon  this  place  to 
surrender.  In  the  rage  of  the  moment,  or^-which 
is  at  least  as  probable — through  the  ignorance  of 
those  rough  people  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
French,  and  as  to  the  respect  due  to  such  heralds, 
some  musket  shuts  were  Bred  at  the  boat,  the 
officer  was  wounded,  and  one  or  two  of  hia  men 
were  killed.  Truguet  forthwith  drew  up  close 
to  tlie  town,  and  l^gan  a tremendous  bombard- 
ment, throwing  shut  and  shell  for  hours,  os  if 
the  safety  of  his  republic . depended  upon  the 
destruction  of  that  picturesque  little  place.  When 
the  churches  and  houses  seemed  half-battered 
to  pieces,  he  disembarked  his  land  troops,  and 
these,  in  conjunction  with  the  sailors,  jmt  every- 
thing to  suck,  fire,  and  swonl.  Sonic  of  the 
inhabitants  gut  out  at  the  back  of  the  town  and 
escaped  to  the  mountains ; the  rest  were  but- 
chered ; and  Oneglia  was  left  a heap  of  smoking 
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ruins.  Half  a century  has  passed  since  these 
horrors  were  committed,  but  the  memory  uf  tlicm 
has  been  transmitted  from  father  tu  sun  in  elo- 
quent ami  exciting  tradition,  and  there  is  not  at 
this  day  on  all  that  coast  a mariner  or  peasant  but 
will  recount  with  flashing  eyes  the  horrible  par- 
ticulars of  the  destruction  of  Oneglia.  It  was 
pure  vengeance,  though  perhaps  nut  unaccom- 
panied by  some  intention  of  working  out  Danton’s 
problem,  faire  peur.  Oneglia,  a detached  pos- 
session of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  terrii«.ries  of  the  republic  of 
Genoa,  which  was  at  peace  with  France  ; the  pos- 
session of  it  could  have  been  of  little  or  no  use  to 
the  French.  After  this  exploit  Truguet  showed 
his  flag  fur  a time  in  the  port  of  Genoa,  and  then 
returned  to  Tuulon,  not  without  some  apprehen- 
sion of  being  intercepted  by  an  English  fleet,  fur 
the  British  ambassador  had  withdrawn  from  Paris 
in  consequence  of  the  dethronement  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  of  all  that  had  been  done  on  the  10th  of 
August. 

We  return  to  Paris.  On  the  appointed  day,  the 
21  St  of  September,  the  members  elected  to  the 
Convention  met  in  the  Tuilcries,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  riddled  by  the  cannon-balls  uf 
the  10th  of  August.  The  elections  for  the  city  of 
Paris  may  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  spirit 
and  influence  under  which  they  had  been  made, 
and  will  convey  a tulerubly  correct  notion  of  the 
character  of  the  deputies  returned  by  most  of  the 
departments.  The  Parisian  deputies  were — Robes- 
pierre, Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  David,  Fabre 
d’Eglamine,  ].<egendre,  Punis,  Sergent,  Billaud 
Varennes,  Auguf-lin  Rolicspicrre,  Collot  d’Herbois, 
Dussaulx,  Freron,  Marat,  Philippe  Egaliu', 
Thomas,  Mnnuel,  Boucher,  Beauvais,  Raflron, 
Robert,  Lavicomterie,Os8elm.and  Laignelot.  They 
included  in  their  number  all  the  members  of  the 
notorious  committee  of  surveillance  of  the  com- 
mune who  had  directed  the  egorgeurs  or  Septem- 
brizers.  Among  them  were  three  newBpnf>er  edi- 
tors, a butcher,  a painter,  an  actor,  an  engraver,  a 
prince  of  the  blo^  royal,  two  street  orators  and 
authors,  and  one  advocate — “ which,”  says  Thiers, 
“ represented  the  confusion  and  the  variety  uf 
existences  which  then  agitated  the  capital  of 
France.”  The  first  two  returned  by  the  Paris 
electors  were  Robespierre  and  Danton.  Their 
success,  alwut  which  there  never  could  have  l>een  a 
moment  8 doubt,  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  joy 
by  the  Jacobin  chib  and  by  the  commune,  who,  in 
fact,  had  secured  their  return.  Marat  had  the 
same  all-efficient  support,  and  was  passionately 
recommended  to  the  Parisian  electors  by  Chabot, 
who  treated  with  contempt  the  remonstrances  of 
such  as  represented  that  the  Friend  of  ilie  People 
was  rather  too  fund  of  blood,  and  was  already  lying 
under  two  criminal  accusations.  Hrissot,  viito  was 
Marat’s  rival  candidate,  had  no  chance  against  him, 
and  was  obliged  to  get  returned  by  one  of  the 
departments.  These  elections  proved  that  he  and 
his  party  could  do  notliing  with  Paris,  and  without 
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Paris  there  was  no  hope  of  victory  to  them  in  the 
mortal  combat  they  were  entering  upon  with  the 
uUra>Jacubins.  After  the  failure  of  Drirsot,  some 
of  the  Girondists  set  up  Doctor  Priestley  against 
Mamt ; but  tlic  doctor  was  beaten  by  the  horse* 
doctor.  Some  have  tliought  that  the  losing  the 
honour  of  representing  the  city  of  Paris  in  the 
Convention,  and  his  mortification  at  being  beaten 
by  a man  like  Marat,  nmy  have  contributed  to 
keep  Priestley  away  from  France.  Thomas  Paine, 
who  had  gained  arlditional  consideration  by  pub* 
lulling  the  secuind  part  of  the  ‘ Rights  of  Man,* 
w as  elected  by  the  department  of  the  Fas  de  Calais. 
Priestley  was  elected  hylhe  department  of  L*Orme, 
but  tjcver  took  his  seat  in  the  Convention ; “ be- 
cause,'* as  his  friends  said  in  the  House,  **  he 
could  not  speak  our  language.**  Abhd  Sieyes,  who 
had  not  very  patiently  endured  Robespivrre’s  self- 
denying  ordinance,  was  returned  by  the  department 
of  La  Sarthe;  and  various  other  members  of  the 
Brst  or  Constituent  Assembly,  who  had  scarcely 
been  heard  of  since  the  dissolution  of  that  body, 
found  their  way  into  the  Convention.  Tlie  depart- 
menta  of  the  south  remained  tolerably  constant 
to  their  representatives  in  the  Legislative  As* 
sembly,  and  there  was  not  one  Girondist  of  any 
note  but  found  a place  in  the  Convention.  These 
Girondists,  who  had  sat  on  the  left  bef>re,  now 
took  their  places  on  the  right,  the  Jacobins  taking 
the  left,  and  Robespierre  w ith  the  deputation  of 
Paris  and  all  the  most  excessive  Jacobins  seating 
themselves  at  the  summit  of  the  left  (rur  la  crete 
de  la  ijaucke)^  from  which  position  they  obtained 
the  name— the  memorable  name— of  la  Mon- 
tagne,  or  the  Mountain.  What  had  been  called 
the  “ Centre  **  was  now  called  the  **  Plain  ;** 
and,  at  (be  beginning,  it  was  occupied  by  a very 
considerable  portion  of  the  House,  some  being 
moderates,  some  cowards,  and  a great  many  mere 
trimmers,  ready  to  go  with  the  Jacobins  or  with 
the  Girondists,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
first  president  appointed  was  Mayor  Petion.  On 
the  first  day  only  311  members  presented  them* 
selves;  but  these  were  more  than  enough,  and 
after  their  elections  had  been  verified  they  passed 
from  the  Tuilcries  and  took  possession  of  the 
Salic  dc  Mandge.  The  first  oration  was  deli* 
vered  by  Manuel,  procurcur  of  the  commune, 
and  a man  of  letters  besides.  Represeutatives  of 
the  sovereign  people,"  said  he,  the  mission  with 
whicli  you  are  charged  would  require  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  immortal  gods!  When  Cincas 
entered  tlie  senate  of  Rome,  he  thought  he  saw  an 
assemblage  of  kings.  A similar  comparison  would 
he  an  insult  to  you,  for  here  one  must  see  an 
assemblage  of  philosophers  met  to  prepare  the 
happiness  of  the  world  ! I therefore  demand  that 
the  president  of  the  Convention  and  of  France 
shall  be  lodged  m the  national  palace  (the  Tuilc- 
ries), that  the  attributes  of  the  law  and  the  public 
force  be  ever  at  his  side,  and  that  every  time  he 
comes  down  to  the  House  all  the  citizens  present 
receive  him  aumding.  The  homage  thus  rendered 
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to  the  sovereignty  of  the  |)eople  will  incessantly  re- 
call to  our  minds  our  rights  and  our  duties!" 
Manuel  was  a Girondist,  or  acting  this  time  urider 
the  iropul&e  of  that  party,  and  Ptftion,  another 
Girondist,  would  have  been  the  firs: — -as  first  pre- 
sident of  the  Convention — to  receive  these  royal 
honours.  The  pro^Kjsition  wos  the  first  mon- 
strous mistake  committed  by  the  Gironde  in  their 
new  capacity  as  conventionalists : it  provoked 
the  Jacobins  and  furnished  them  with  excellent 
materials  fur  popular  harangues  and  ncwspai>cr 
articles,  in  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Gironde  were 
held  up  to  execration  as  men  incapable  of  the  true 
principles  of  equality,  as  fools  eager  for  pomp 
and  parade,  or  as  scoundrels  that  were  attempting 
to  get  a more  than  kingly  state  and  power  iuiu 
their  own  hands.  Eveii  in  the  present  debate  the 
Jacobin  members  raised  a storm  which  ought  to 
have  warned  them  to  take  in  sail.  Mathicu  inge* 
nuousiy  or  ingeniously  remarked  that  he  did  not 
think  the  Convention,  which  was,  indeed,  met  to 
prepare  the  happiness  of  mankind,  ought  to  b<cin 
their  labours  with  such  discussions ; that  the  first 
Assembly  had  lost  a great  deal  of  time  in  regu- 
lating the  colour,  form,  and  dimensions  of  the 
ci  devant  king’s  siool.  “ 1 believe,**  said  he, 
"that  tlie  Nuiiimul  Couvcntioti,  at  whose  aspect  all 
powers  and  dignities  are  annihilated,  ought  to 
mark  the  first  moments  of  its  existence  by  declaring 
that  all  ]K)wers  and  functions  whatsoever  are  vacant, 
and  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Convention  itself.**  Ex- 
Capuchin  Chahot  was  astonishctl,  confounded  at 
citizen  Manuel’s  scheme.  " The  French  nation,** 
said  he,  " in  sending  to  the  Convention  ftro  Aufi* 
dred  citiicns  w ho  were  members  of  the  last  Assem- 
bly, and  who  in  it  took  individually  the  solemn 
oath  to  combat  kings  and  royalty,  has  surely  suffi- 
ciently explained  that  its  will  is  to  establish  a 
popular  government.  The  nation  wishes  to  abo- 
lish not  only  the  name  of  king,  but  ever)  thing 
that  smells  of  pre-eminence  ond  dignity.  So  none 
of  your  presidents— there  can  be  no  president  of 
France  ! The  only  dignity  that  we  cun  aspire  to 
is  to  mix  ourselves  with  the  sans-culuttes.  who 
compose  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.  It  is 
only  in  as^^imilating  ourselves  to  the  luns-culutics 
that  wc  can  Hcquire  the  digihiy  that  is  necessary  to 

make  our  doert-es  re^pectedl I think,  ickj, 

it  is  very  lU'ccssiiry  that  this  Convention  declare 
that  it  will  appeal  directly  to  the  jH*ople  f«»r  iliur 
concurrence  and  approval  in  whatever  decrees  we 
may  pa^-s."  Manuel  attempted  to  ex])luiu  uway 
what  he  had  said : he  was  loo  good  a patriot  to 
wish  that  the  president  should  be  environed  by  the 
luxury  of  kiugs  ; he  only  wished  to  give  him 
an  attitude  " proud  and  simple  like  Virtue  and 
Genius  ;*'  he  only  wished  that  every  president  of 
the  Assembly  in  his  turn  should  be  lodged  in  the 
Tuileries,  where  the  citizens  might  know  where 
to  find  him,  and  have  easy  access  to  him.  But 
this  only  afforded  more  cutting  arguments  to  the 
Jacobins  of  the  Mountain.  Tallicn  said — " Once 
out  of  this  hall,  our  president  is  nothing  more 
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than  a simple  litizen.  If  people  want  to  speak 
with  him^  they  will  go  ami  seek  him  at  hU  third 
floor,  or  up  in  his  garret— for  virtue  and  patriotitsm 
dwell  in  garrets.  Citizen  Manuel's  pro{>o9ition  is 
unworthy  of  a representative  of  the  people;  it 
ought  to  be  rejected,  and  never  reprorluced.”  It 
was  rejected  without  a division.  Then  Tallien 
proposed  that  the  Convention  should  take  a solemn 
oath  never  to  separate  until  they  hud  given  to  the 
French  people  a stable  government,  foundc<i  on  the 
true  principles  of  liberty  and  cquidity.  Cuuthon, 
that  mi&er:ihle  cripple,  who  was  always  allowed  to 
speak  sitting,  because  his  diseases  would  nut  allow 
him  to  stund  or  ascend  the  tribune,  thought  rather 
that  they  ought  to  swear  in  the  lint  place  to  the 
sovereignly — the  sole  and  undividetl  sovereignty — 
of  the  people.  Bazire  hogged  to  observe  tliat  so 
many  oaths  had  been  broken  during  the  last  four 
years,  that  they  no  longer  carried  any  weight  with 
the  people.  “ I demand,  therefore,"  said  he, 
that,  instead  of  oaths,  we  pass  a law  making 
every  man  guilty  of  death  (hat  shall  make  any 
attempt  whatever  against  the  lil>erty  and  sovereignty 
of  the  i^eople."  It  was  here  that  Danton  rose,  for 
the  first  time,  to  speak  as  a member.  He  began 
by  observing  that  he  had  resigned  his  office  as 
minister  of  justice.  Let  me  be  permitted,"  said 
he,  “ to  resign  to  the  Convention  the  high  func- 
tions I received  from  the  Legislative  Assembly; 
I received  them  at  the  sound  of  the  cannon  which 
the  citizens  of  the  capital  were  thundering  against 
despotism.  But  now  I will  be  nothing  moic  than 
a representative  of  the  people.  It  is  in  this  quality 
that  I now'  speak  to  you.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
take  more  oaths  ; hut  1 say,  let  us  issue  a solemn 
declaration  to  the  people  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  sentiments  and  principles  which  will  direct  all 
our  labours  in  the  vast  career  we  are  entering 
u;Km  ; let  us  declare  that  there  can  be  no  consti- 
tution but  such  as  may  be  accepted  and  approved 
by  the  majority  of  the  people.  If  you  make  this 
declaration  there  will  be  an  end  to  certain  phan- 
toms, to  certain  extravagant  ideas  about  dictators 
and  triumvirates  ; all  these  absurdities,  invented  to 
frighten  the  j>eople,  will  disap|)ear  when  we  have 
told  them  that  nothing  can  be  constitutional  except 
what  they  themselves  have  accepted.  After  having 
made  (his  declaration,  we  may  make  another  to 
restore  public  tranquillity.  Up  to  this  point  we 
have  agitated  the  people,  because  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  them  on  the  alert  against  tyrants;  but  that 
necessity  is  over.  Some  men  have  teemed  to  think, 
some  excellent  citizens  have  presumed  that  the 
ardent  friends  of  liberty  may  injure  social  order 
by  exaggerating  their  republican  principles.  Well, 
tiien,  let  us  abjure  all  such  exaggeration  ; let  ns 
declare  that  men  shall  keep  what  they  have  gut, 
that  all  landed  and  personal  pro{>trty  shall  be  eter- 
nally respected."  The  Convention  presently  de- 
creed— I.  That  there  could  be  no  cunMituiion 
until  it  was  accepted  by  the  people ; 2.  That  tlie 
security  of  ])cr*oii  and  pro|>erty  is  under  the  safe- 
guard uf  the  nation ; ^ Tliat  for  the  present  tlie 


nation  must  pay  taxes,  as  before.  Tlicn  Collol 
d'llerlwis  rose  to  say  that  the  mcnibcrs  of  the 
Convention  could  not,  without  being  laUe  to  the 
nation,  defer  fur  a single  instant  the  formnl  decree 
of  the  abolition  of  royally.  He  was  seconded  by 
Abhi?  Gregoire,  Constitutional  Bishop  of  BloU,  by 
a constitution  which  no  longer  existed.  " As- 
suredly," said  this  tricolor  prelate,  " no  man  can 
think  of  keeping  in  France  this  fatal  race  of  kings  : 
wc  all  know  too  well  that  kingly  dynasties  have 
never  been  anything  but  races  of  cannibals  living 
on  liuman  flesh.  But  still  we  must  make  the 
friends  of  liberty  sure  of  onr  intentions.  We 
must  break  a talisman  which  yet  has  magic  power 
enough  to  stupify  a good  many  men.  We  most 
declare  by  a Sideinn  law  that  royalty  is  abolished 
for  ever  in  France."  Cote  Droit,  C ote  Gauche, 
Montagne,  all  ruse  to  a man,  shouting  and  a|>- 
plauding ; and  the  solemn  law  or  decree  was 
passed  in  a minute  tii  these  concise  terms — **  Tlie 
^’ational  Convention  decrees  that  ro\alty  is  ab«>- 
lished  in  F*rance.*  This  was  a forenoon's  work. 
The  Girondists  did  not  wish  to  go  so  fast ; but 
they  hail  not  courage  enough  to  s|)eak  up  for  any 
delay;  at  four  o'clock  they  all  went  to  their  din- 
ners. In  the  evening  session  they  elected  Cmi- 
dorccl  to  lie  vice-president,  and  received  a mimher 
of  deputations  from  patriotic  bodies.  At  night 
there  were  wonderful  rejoicings.  " Who  would 
have  thought  a year  ago,"  said  Bribsot’s  newspaper, 
“ when  a corrupt  faction  held  the  people  in  chains, 
that  France  would  so  soon  become  a republic!  By 
wh  It  fatality  was  it  that  only  a year  ago  the  most 
noble  itlca,  the  government  best  sultetl  to  (he  dig- 
nity of  man,  and  the  most  proper  to  excite  beau- 
tiful seiitnnenU  and  glorious  actions,  excited  no- 
thing hut  murmurs,  terrors,  and  an  almost  general 
anathema?  Was  it  ignorance,  hypocrisy,  interest? 
It  was  all  these  together.  Who  is  there  but  must 
remember  with  grief  that  the  word  republic  was 
then  almost  proscribed  in  the  Jacobin  Club  itself; 
that  it  was  necessary  to  make  use  of  oratorical 
figures  of  B|>eech  in  justifying  one's  republicanism  ; 
that  a man  whose  whole  art  consists  in  crying 
down  the  talents  of  other  men,  his  superiort 
(Robespierre),  avowed  in  the  National  Assembly 
that  he  did  not  know  what  people  meant  hy  a 
republic?" 

No  time  was  lost  in  making  the  business  of  the 
morning  known  to  the  prisoners  in  the  Temple. 
Cltfry,  w'lio  remained  there,  not  without  constant 
danger  to  his  own  life,  says,  " On  the  2Ist  of 
September,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  one 
Lubin,  a municipal  oflicer,  attended  by  horsemen 
and  a great  mob,  came  before  the  lower  to  make  a 
proclamation.  Trumpets  were  sounded,  and  i 
dead  silence  ensued.  Lubin’s  voice  was  of  the 
Stenmriaii  kind.  The  royal  family  could  distincily 
hear  the  }iroclamali'*n  of  the  abolition  of  royidly, 
and  of  the  estahlishmeut  of  a republic.  Hebert, 
so  well  known  by  the  name  of  Ptre  du  Chesne, 
and  Dcstournellcs,  since  made  minister  of  public 
contributions,  were  then  on  guard  over  the  family; 
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they  were  sitting  at  tlie  time  near  the  d«M;r,  and  I 
stared  the  king  in  the  face  >^ith  a malicious  grin. 
The  munarch  perceived  it,  hut,  having  a bouk  iu 
his  hand,  continued  to  read,  without  sutfering  the 
smallest  alteration  to  a]ipear  upon  his  countenance. 
The  quien  displayed  equal  resolution  ; not  a word, 
not  a gesture  escaped  either  of  them  to  increase 
the  malignant  enjoyment  of  Uiose  men.  At  the 
end  of  the  proclamation  the  trum|Hts  sounded 
again,  and  I went  to  one  of  the  windows:  the  eyes 
of  the  populace  were  immediately  turned  U)>on  me  ; 

I was  taken  for  my  royal  master,  and  overwhelmed 
with  abu^c.  The  horsemen  made  menacing  signs 
with  their  sabres,  and  1 was  obliged  to  withdraw 
to  put  an  end  to  the  tumult.** 

The  next  mistake  committed  hy  the  Girondists 
was  to  demand  a guard  tor  the  Convention,  which 
was  always  to  i>e  kept  in  I’aris  or  round  the  legis- 
lature, as  the  guards  of  the  king  were  formerly 
kept  near  the  person  of  the  king,  and  which  was 
to  be  formed  out  of  good  citizens  taken  from  al^ 
the  eiglity-three  departments.  Buzut  and  o:hers 
of  his  pnily  repres«*med  that  without  some  such 
guard  there  would  be  no  lilierty  of  debate  or  of 
action  in  the  Assembly,  and  no  security  fur  life 
and  property  iu  the  capital ; that,  llie  republic 
being  once  establislied,  it  was  necessary  the  laws 
should  have  the  ordinary  course,  so  that  an  im- 
mense number  of  citizens  should  no  longer  live 
in  con^tant  dread.  This  demand,  which  incensed 
the  Parisians  beyond  measure,  was  violently  op- 
posed by  the  men  of  the  Mountain,  who  accused 
the  Girondists  of  insulting  the  patriots  of  the 
capital,  of  listening  to  the  complaints  of  aristo- 
crats and  traitors,  of  aiming  at  arbitrary  power 
by  the  estublishment  of  a corps  of  Janissaries,  who 
would  be  blindly  di  voted  to  their  own  party.  The 
Girondists  replied  hy  accusing  the  ultra-Jacobins 
of  cruelty  and  ferocity,  of  all  the  guilt  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  ^ptember,  and  by  taxing 
them  with  a fixed  design  of  prolonging  anarchy 
and  murder  for  their  own  advantage.  The  Giron- 
dists, however,  were  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
vote  that  a committee  should  appointed  to 
settle  tlie  organisation  of  a departmental  guard, 
and  prepare  laws  to  punish  all  such  men  as  should  1 
excite  the  ]>eople  to  acts  of  violence  and  bbaxl.  [ 
On  the  next  day,  when  a Girondist  demanded  that 
the  rejKirt  of  the  committee  slunild  he  pnsented 
to  the  House,  so  that  no  time  might  l>e  lost,  the 
conlenlion  between  the  two  parties  and  the  accu- 
sations they  heaped  upon  each  other  became  still 
more  terrible.  The  Mountain  declared  that  they 
knew  that  their  adversaries  were  entertaining  pro- 
jects fatal  to  lilierty  and  equality ; and  now  the 
Girondists  declared  they  knew  that  the  Mountain 
were  aiming  at  a dictatorship  or  at  a triumvirate, 
and  that  all  the  massacres  of  September  had  been 
committed  in  order  to  promote  their  detcstalde 
project.  Merlin,  the  friend  of  Robespierre,  dared 
them  to  the  proof.  Lasourcc,  s|>eaking  for  the 
Gironde,  rc|ieutcd  the  charges,  but  without  offering 
any  proof  whatever,  without  naming  any  one. 


Osselin,  one  of  the  Paris  deputies,  rushed  to  tlie 
tribune  und  exclaimed,  that  it  was  he,  and  his 
friends  who  had  been  elected  with  him  by  the 
cajiiul  that  Lasourcc  meant  to  indicate;  tiiot  there 
were  no  belter  patriots  than  they  j that  they  ab- 
horred the  notion  of  u dictator  or  a triumvirate; 
that  ail  they  wished  was  to  n iider  the  republic  as 
democratic  as  jKJssi)  le ; and  that  no  man  in  tlie 
Cuhveiitiitn  durst  name  one  of  them.  Tlie  great 
uratoTS  of  tlic  Girumic  sut  silent,  but  ReWrqui,  a new 
and  8iCond-r.ite  man  of  the  party,  ruse  and  said, 
Well,  then,  I will  tell  you  tlml  there  is  a party — 
there  is  a man  in  this  Assembly  named  Uobes- 
PisRiLE — and  that  is  the  man  I denounce!**  All 
eyes  were  turned  u{H>n  the  Incorruptible.  He 
betrayed  no  emotion  ; he  did  nut  rise  or  speak, 
but  l)anton  ruse  and  &}>oke  forcibly,  well  knowing 
that  under  tlie  tnumvirate  he  liimself  was  joined 
witli  Riibcs]iierre  and  Marat.  Dunton  observed 
that  it  was  a had  beginning  to  the  republic  to  in- 
dulge iu  violent  and  unfounded  accusations  against 
one  another.  **  People,**  said  he,  **  talk  about 
dictators  and  triumvirs  ; but  this  is  all  vogue.  If 
any  citizen  has  grounds  for  an  accusation,  let  him 
come  forward  and  make  a deposition,  and  sign  it 
with  his  name.”  Rebvcqui  cried  out  that  he 
would  sign  it.  lie  it  so,**  rejoined  Dunton ; 

and  if  you  can  jjrove  that  there  are  among  us 
men  guilty  of  such  crimes,  let  them  die — h t them 
perish, even  though  my  be-st  friend  sliuuld  be  iitnung 
them.**  He  described  his  own  public  career, 
boosting  that  for  three  years  he  had  dune  every- 
thing he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  for  liberty ; 
that  during  the  time  he  was  minister  of  justice  he 
had  exerted  all  the  rujour  of  his  character,  and 
had  carried  into  the  council  all  the  activity  and 
zeal  of  a patriot  inHamcd  by  the  love  of  his  coun- 
try. He  said  not  a word  for  or  al>out  Robespierre, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  Robespierre,  at  his  own 
good  time,  could  speak  for  himself;  hut  he  took  up 
the  defence  of  Murat,  against  whom  the  upini  <ti  of 
the  House  was  running  much  more  strongly.  It 
is  true,’*  said  Dunton,  that  there  exists  among  us 
deputies  of  Paris  a man  wh«)se  opinions  are  per- 
haps as  extreme  in  repuhlicani.-m  as  those  ot  the 
Abbe  Riyou  were  in  aristocracy— 1 mean  Marat. 
I have  been  too  long  accused  of  being  the  author 
of  his  writings.  I call  u]>on  the  virtuous  citizen 
in  the  chair  (IVtion)  to  testify  that  he  has  seen  a 
threatening  letter  addressed  to  me  by  that  citizen; 
that  he  witnessed  a violent  quarrel  between  Mural 
and  me  at  the  Mairie.  But  1 attribute  that  citi- 
zen’s violence  to  the  vexations  and  persecutions  he 
has  undergone  in  advocating  the  cause  of  hherty. 
I believe  that  the  cellars  and  subterrane  in  places 
in  which  he  was  lung  compelled  to  conceal  himself 
have  ulcerated  his  soul.  ....  .It  is  but  too  true  that 
excellent  citizens  may  hitherto  have  been  n publi- 
cans in  excess ; we  mu»t  all  agree  in  this ; hut  do 
not  accuse,  on  account  of  some  one  extravagant 
individual,  the  whole  deputation  of  Pans.  As  fur 
myself,  I do  not  belong  to  Paris ; I was  born  in  a 
department  towards  which  I always  tuin  my  eyes 
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with  a feeling  of  lender  pleasure.  But  m>t  onc 
of  us  ought  to  belong  to  such  or  such  a depart- 
ment, but  to  France!’*  From  the  defensive  he 
then  turned  to  the  offensive,  and  hit  the  Gironde 
with  an  accusation  a»  vagtic  as  that  which  they 
!)ad  brought  against  Roliespierre  and  his  friends. 
“ It  is  suspected,**  suid  ho,  “ that  there  arc 
federalists  in  this  House,  that  there  are  men 
among  us  who  ihink  of  sphtlirig  France  into  sepa- 
rate republics.  J^ct  u^dissifiatc  these  absurd  ideas 
by  pronouncing  the  pain  of  death  upon  the  authors 
of  them.  France  mint  be  one  and  indivisible; 
there  must  be  a unity  of  representation;  the  citi- 
zens of  Marseilles  in  the  south  must  be  the  same 
as  the  citizens  of  Dunkirk  in  the  north.  I there- 
fore demand  the  penalty  of  death  against  every  man 
that  woultl  destroy  this  unity ; and  1 propose  to 
decree  that  the  National  Convention  lays  down,  as 
the  basis  of  the  government  it  is  going  to  establish, 
unity  of  representation,  unity  of  the  executive. 
The  Austridiis  will  tremble  with  fear  and  rage  at 
learning  this  holy  harmony ; and  then,  I swear, 
all  our  enemies  will  be  dead!**  Buzot  said  that 
there  was  nobody  in  the  Huu^e  that  could  think  of 
dividing  France  into  a number  of  federal  states ; 
that  it  was  nut  because  his  friend  Barbaruux  had 
s{K)ken  of  troops  from  Marseilles  that  there  was 
any  plan  for  making  the  south  predominant;  that 
the  departmental  guard  which  he  hatl  proposed 
was  in  reality  intended  to  preserve  the  unity  and 
imlivisibilhy  of  France,  and  to  check  the  loo  visible 
tendency  of  some  parts  of  the  country  to  federation 
and  division.  When  this  Girondist  had  s{K)ken  at 
some  length,  Robespierre  mounted  the  tribune. 
'*  In  replying,**  said  he,  “ to  the  accusation  brought 
against  me  by  citizen  Rehecqui,  it  is  not  my  own 
cause,  but  the  cause  of  the  people,  that  I shall  de- 
fend. When  you  have  heard  me,  you  will  believe 
that  I do  not  think  about  mvself,  hut  almut  mv 
country.  Citizen,  who  have  had  the  courage  to 
accuse  me  in  the  face  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  in  a place  where  I have  so  often  defended 
tlie  people’s  rights,  1 thank  you!  I recognise  in 
the  act  the  civism  of  the  celebrated  city  (Marseilles) 
which  has  deputed  you  to  the  Convention.  1 thank 
you,  lor  we  shall  all  gain  something  hy  this  accusa- 
tion. Citizens,  it  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  reply  to 
an  accusation  which  has  no  precision — to  replv  to 
the  most  vague,  the  most  chimerical  of  imputa- 
tions; yet  1 will  reply.  There  are  men  who  would 
sink  under  the  weight  of  such  a charge,  but  I am 
a stranger  to  such  weakness ; thanks  to  my  enemies, 
thanks  to  my  recollections  of  all  that  I have  done 
for  liberty!  It  was  I thiil,  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, ^ught  all  the  factions  for  three  long  years; 
it  was  1 that  combated  the  court,  rejected  its  pre- 
sents, scorned  the  caresses  of  the  most  seductive 
party  which,  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  cose  at 
that  time  to  uppreas  lilrerty  !**  Many  voices  cried 
out,  “This  is  not  the  question  : to  the  question, 
Riibespicrre!’*  “ Representatives,’*  said  his  friend 
Tallicn,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  Convention  by 
the  department  of  Seiue-et-Oise,  “a  member  who 


is  inculpated  has  the  right  of  replying.  Silence!*' 
Robespierre  then  continued  his  political  history, 
boahtiug  of  all  tliat  he  had  done  for  liberty  and 
equality,  boasting  of  his  di^interestedness  and 
Constant  ^acrilice  of  telf,  of  his  ^wverty,  of  the  per- 
secutions he  had  undergone,  of  the  terrible  threats 
with  which  he  had  lieen  menaced,  of  the  self- 
denying  unlinaiice  hy  which,  at  the  close  of  tlie 
first  .Assembly,  he  had  shut  himself  out  from  tlie 
road  of  honour  and  )K)Utical  |h>wct.  An  impatient 
member  cried  out,  “ When  will  Roliespierre  finish 
this  tedious  story  ? l.<(‘t  him  come  to  the  point  V* 

Another  member  exclaimed,  still  mure  rudely, 
**  Robespierre,  leave  off  talking  alKiut  what  you  did 
in  the  Constituent  Ai^sembly,  and  tell  us  simply 
whether  yi»u  have  aspired  to  be  dictator  or  one  of 
a triumvirate.**  Both  these  members  were  loudly 
applauded  hy  the  majarity  of  the  House ; but  the 
Incorruptible,  apparently  nothing  abashed,  conti- 
nued his  long  narrative,  insisting  on  the  sacred 
right  which  every  member  must  enjoy,  of  deliver- 
ing his  own  opinions  in  his  own  manner.  Wearied 
out  with  his  constant  repetitions  of  **  I did  this,** 
and  “ I did  that,*’  many  of  the  members  mur- 
mured, and  made  a loud  noise ; but  this  old  method, 
which  had  been  successful  in  so  many  cases,  could 
not  silence  ur  confound  Robespierre.  “ 1 feel,** 
said  he,  “ that  it  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  be 
continually  interrupted  in  this  manner,  but  . . . .** 
**  Be  shorter,  then : abridge  your  tedious  discourse,” 
cried  the  Girondists.  “ 1 will  not  abridge,”  cried 
he;  “I  will  force  you  to  hear  me!”  And  he  con- 
tinued hie  narration,  hinting  that  he  might  find  it 
very  necessary  to  invoke  the  justice  of  the  Conven- 
tion against  certain  members  who  were  his  personal 
enemies.  “ For  the  love  of  heaven,  president, 
make  Robespierre  finish!”  cried  a Girondist.  “ It 
is  of  infinite  importance,”  cried  Jacobin  Ducos, 
“ that  Robespierre  should  be  perfectly  free  in 
choosing  his  own  method  for  justif}ing  himself. 

1 demand,  for  his  interest,  and  for  the  interest  of 
all  of  us,  that  he  be  heard  wiiliout  interruption.” 
The  Mountain  applauded,  and  Robespierre  went 
on  with  his  oration,  which  was  little  more  than  a 
general  eulogium  of  his  political  life  and  actions. 
He,  however,  told  the  Girondists,  that,  whatever 
they  migiit  do  at  Marseilles,  or  in  the  departments 
of  tlie  south,  they  could  not  shake  his  popularity  in 
I Haris,  or  deceive  the  patriots  of  the  capital  as  to 
I his  worth;  and  he  concluded  with  renewing  the 
I charge  of  federalism — the  charge  that  the  Girund- 
I ists.  not  feeling  themselves  strong  enough  to  dumi- 
! neer  over  the  whole  of  France,  were  simiiig  at 
dividing  it,  in  order  to  work  out  their  theories 
and  their  own  greatness  in  a part  of  it.  He 
said  he  had  confined  himself  to  generalities,  as 
Rebecqui’s  charge  against  him  was  general  and 
vague  in  the  extreme,  being  unsupjHirted  hy  a 
single  fact  or  allegation.  Barharoux  ascended  the 
tribune,  and  said  he  would  sign  the  denunciation 
which  Rebecqui  had  made,  he  would  s})e<ik  to 
particular  facts,  which  would  prove  the  liberticide 
I projects  of  Robespierre.  “ VV'c  Murseillese/*  ex- 
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claimed  Barbarous,  “ came  to  Paria  in  the  month 
of  July.  You  all  know  the  patriotic  conspiracy 
(conKpiralion  painolique)  that  wat  then  entered 
into  for  xn>aetting  the  throne  of  liouia  XVI.  the 
tyrant.  The  Maracilleae  having  made  that  revo- 
lution on  the  lOth  of  August,  it  is  nut  astonishing 
that  they  should  have  been  sought  after  and 
courted  by  the  different  parlies  which  unhappily 
divide  France.  We  were  conducted  to  R ibes- 
pierre’s  house.  There  we  were  told  that  it  was 
necessary  to  rally  round  citizens  who  had  acquired 
|>opularitv,  and  citizen  Panis  mentioned  Rubes- 
ierre  by  name  ns  the  virtuous  man  who  ought  to 
e the  dictator  of  France.  But  w e answered  that 
the  men  of  Marseilles  would  never  bow  the  head 
either  to  king  or  dictator.”  This  was  the  only 
allegation  of  any  particular  fact  that  Barbaroux 
could  make,  and,  though  it  might  inculpate  Panis, 
it  could  not  very  seriously  affect  Ilobespierre. 
Those  who  had  ex|>ected  the  revelation  of  many 
secret  facts  were  disap)>uiuted  and  disconcerted  by 
this  solemn  disclosure  of  a nothing.  The  Antinous 
of  the  revolution  then  continued  still  more  vaguely, 
declaring  that  all  the  usurpations  and  jiroceedings 
of  the  commune  proved  the  existence  of  a plot  to 
establish  a dicUtorship.  It  is  for  this,”  said  he, 
**  that  some  members  of  the  Convention  are  so  set 
against  the  departmental  guard  proposed  for  this 
Assembly  by  citizen  Buzot.  The  commune  who 
control  the  national  guards  of  I^aris  are  afraid 
that  this  force  from  the  departments  will  make  the 
Convention  strong  enough  to  defy  the  commune 
and  put  a stop  to  its  usurpations.  But  this  opj>o- 
sition  will  be  all  in  vain  ; the  patriots  will  come 
from  the  departments  and  make  us  a rampart 
with  their  bodies.  Eight  hundred  men  of  Mar- 
seilles are  already  on  their  march  for  the  capita] 
to  protect  and  defend  us.  Marseilles,  which  has 
constantly  anticipated  the  best  decrees  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly — Marseilles,  which  four  months 
ago  abolished  royalty,  and  set  us  the  first  example 
of  that  saving  measure — Marseilles  has  chosen 
these  eight  hundred  men  from  among  its  most 
patriotic  citizens,  from  among  its  must  indepen- 
dent and  respectable  inhabitants.  The  fathers  of 
these  brave  young  men  have  given  to  each  of  them 
a pair  of  pistols,  a sabre,  a mu;^ket,  and  an  as- 
signat of  hve  hundred  livres.  They  arc  accom- 
panied by  tw^o  hundred  horsemen,  armed  and 
equipped  at  their  own  ex^>ense.  They  will  soon 
arrive,  and,  never  doubt  it,  the  Parisians  will  re- 
ceive them  as  friends  and  brothers,  nutwithstuiuling 
all  this  opposition  to  their  coming.”  After  re- 
commending unanimity  in  the  Convention,  energy 
ill  prosecuting  the  war,  and  the  prompt  trial  of 
the  ci  devant  Louis  XVI.,  Barbaruux  said,  “ As 
for  Robespierre,  whom  I have  been  obliged  to 
Rccu-^e,  I declare  that  1 have  done  so  with  great 
regret,  for  1 loved  him,  1 esteemed  him,  we  all 
loved  and  esteemed  him  firmcrly — yes,  we  all 
loved  him!  And  even  now,  let  him  acknowledge 
his  faults  and  renounce  his  schemes,  and  wc  will 
give  up  our  accusations  and  l>e  friends  again. ” 


' Taliicn,  who  had  the  sense  to  know  that  the  com- 
mune was  and  must  remain  stronger  than  the 
Convention,  and  that  the  Girondists  hud  com- 
mitted an  enormous  blunder  in  making  so  plain  a 
declaration  of  war  against  it  Itefore  they  had  any 
force  wherewith  to  open  the  campaign,  taxed  Bar- 
baroux  with  calumny  and  falsehood,  and  asked 
him  where  llie  revolution  would  have  been  hut 
for  the  commune  of  Paris.  Several  members 
gave  the  lie  back  to  Tallien,  saying  (though  these 
very  men  were  rejoicing  in  the  great  result,  the 
republic,  now  attained)  that  iiuthing  was  so  evi- 
dent as  that  the  commune  liad  exceeded  its  {lowers, 
had  committed  great  crinii-s.  had  endeavoured  to 
make  a federation  with  all  the  muiiicipulitics  of 
the  empire.  After  these  members  had  spoken 
Panis  ascended  the  tribune  to  reply  to  the  incul- 
pation of  citizen  Barbaruux,  and  to  deny  that  he 
had  ever  named  Robespierre  as  a proper  man  to  be 
dictator.  He  declared  that  his  only  object  in  seeking 
the  Murseillese  before  (and  iiol^tei)  the  10th  of 
August  w as  to  induce  them  to  cliange  barracks  and 
take  up  their  quarters  in  the  Cordeliers,  where  Dun- 
ton  prcside<l,  and  where  a certain  mirnber  of  good 
citizens  were  {rntrioticaily  plotting  the  siege  of  the 
Tuilcries.”  lie  swore  that  this  was  the  only  lime 
he  had  ever  conferred  with  Barbaroux,  and  that 
this  conference  related  entirely  and  solely  to  ilie 
removal  of  the  Marseillesc  to  the  Cordelier  mo- 
nastery, tlie  head-quarters  of  liberty,  not  a word 
having  been  said  by  him  or  by  any  of  his  friends 
uliout  a dictator  or  about  a dictatorship.  He 
called  upon  the  chiefs  of  the  Murseillese  them- 
selves, who  were  present  at  the  conference,  to  con- 
firm what  he  said.  He  was  proceeding  to  defend 
the  conduct  and  u|>erationB  of  the  commune’s  ter- 
rible committee  of  surveillance,  when  Brissot 
started  up  and  asked  why  that  committee  had  de- 
livered an  order  to  arrest  A/m,  a de{)uly  of  the 
Assembly.  “ Was  it  nut  in  order  that  I might  be 
massacred  with  the  re?t  of  the  prisoners  m the 
Abbaye  ?”  said  Brissot.  Panis  coolly  told  him 
that  he  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the 
terrible  circumstances  in  which  the  committee  and 
the  commune  found  ihenisclvcs.  lie  denied  that 
there  had  been  an  order  of  arrest  agahist  Brissut, 
and  in  this  at  least  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  he 
B{)oke  the  perfect  truth.  “ We  have  saved  you,** 
said  Panis,  **  wc  have  saved  you  all,  and  made  the 
revolution  you  wanted,  and  now*  you  heap  calumnies 
upon  us.  This,  then,  is  to  be  the  fate  of  those  who 
sacrifice  themselves  for  the  trium{)h  of  liberty! 
Our  political  and  personal  character,  warm,  firm, 
energetic,  has  made  us  a great  many  enemies. 
But  only  figure  to  yourselves  our  situation  on  the 
2nd  and  3rd  of  September ! Wewere  surroundcxl 
by  citizens  maddened  by  the  treasons  of  the  court. 
\Ve  wgre  told  that  there  was  an  aristocrat  here, 
a conspirator  there,  that  must  he  punished,  or 
we  must  pass  for  traiUirs.  With  the  knife  at  our 
throats  wc  were  forced  to  sign  many  orders,  and  to 
do  many  things  which  we  would  not  otherwise  have 
done.  For  example,  a great  many  good  citizens 
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came  to  tell  us  that  you,  Brissot,  were  setting  out 
for  I/jndon,  with  a great  deal  of  money,  and  with 
written  proofs  about  you  of  guilty  machinations. 
Undoubtedly  I did  not  believe  in  this  charge,  but 
1 could  not  answer  personally,  and  on  my  own 
head,  that  it  was  not  true.  I had  to  moderate  the 
eO'ervescence  of  the  best  ci/uen?,  recognised  as  such 
by  you  yourself ; and  so  I thought  I could  not  do  bet* 
ter  than  send  some  commissaries  of  the  commune  to 
demand  fraternally  a sight  of  your  papers,  which 
might  dissipate  the  dangerous  suspicions.*’  The 
Girondists,  even  now,  said  as  little  as  possible 
about  the  massacres  which  were  past;  but  they 
dwelt  u|Kjn  the  writings  and  placards  of  Marat, 
which  they  said  were  traducing  the  Convention  | 
and  inviting  the  people  to  commit  fresh  murders.  | 
The  Friend  of  the  People  had  heard  himself  many  I 
times  named  without  making  any  effort  to  justify  * 
himself ; but  at  latt  his  wretched  figure  and  hideous 
face  were  seen  in  the  tribune.  The  apparition 
seemed  to  excite  a general  feeling  of  horror,  dis- 
gust, and  loathing;  and  his  first  aiteinpi  to  speak 
in  that  House  was  interrupted  by  tremendous  cries 
of  “Down!  Down!  dhaxdelatnf>une/**  Lacroix, 
the  close  friend  of  Danton,  hoped  the  Convention 
would  not  condemn  a member  without  hearing 
him,  and  formally  moved  that  Marat  should  be 
heard.  Then,  snuffling  and  grinning,  the  Friend 
of  the  People  said  : “ 1 perceive  that  I have  a great 
many  personal  enemies  here.”  Nearly  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House  started  to  his  feet  and  shouted, 

“ All  t All ! we  are  all  your  enemies  !**  Nothing 
discomposed  by  their  shouts  and  the  hissing  and 
hooting  that  followed,  the  cynical  little  monster 
snuffled  an  : “ Yes,  1 perceive  1 have  a good  many 
enemies  here ; hut  shame  on  them,  they  ought 
not  so  to  treat,  and  hoot,  and  threaten  a man  who 
has  devoted  his  life  to  his  country  and  to  their  own 
salvation  ! Let  them  listen  for  one  moment  in 
silence.  I will  not  tire  their  patience!  I am  no 
speech-maker.  I render  thanks  to  the  hidden 
hand  which  has  thrown  this  vain  phantom  among 
us  to  intimidate  weak  minds,  to  sow  dissensions 
among  good  citizens,  and  to  cast  discredit  on  the 
Parisian  members.  They  talk  of  triumvirates  and 
dictatorships,  and  attribute  these  designs  to  our  I 
metropolitan  members.  Well  then ! I owe  it  to  ' 
justice  to  declare  that  my  colleagues,  and  especially  i 
Danton  and  Robespierre,  have  always  condemned  | 
every  idea  of  establishing  a tribune  of  the  people,  a | 
triumvirate,  or  a dictator — have  always  opposed  | 
the  opinions  which  I entertain,  and  which  I have  | 
avowed  on  this  {loint.  I,  first  and  aUme,  have  . 
thought  of  a dictatorship  as  the  only  means  of  ' 
crushing  the  anti- revolutionary  traitors.  If  this  . 
he  punishable,  punish  me,  and  me  alone — fmt 
jirnt  hear  me/”  The  House,  now  silent  enough,  i 
stared  and  listened,  while  Marat  expounded  what  \ 
sort  of  dictator  it  was  he  meant,  and  why  it  was  he  ! 
had  so  long  recommended  proscription  and  mur-  j 
dcr.  “ You  see,  ’’said  he,  “ that,  if  you  accuse  me  | 
of  crime,  the  sovereign  people  will  give  you  the 
lie  ; fur,  obedient  to  mv  voice*  and  convinced  that  | 


the  means  I proposed  were  the  only  ones  that 
could  save  liberiy,  they  themselves  assumed  the 
dictatorship,  and  have  freed  themselves  of  the  trai- 
tors that  were  swarming  in  Paris.  1 have  myself 
shuddered  at  seeing  the  impetuous  movements  of 
I the  people  continue  for  too  long  a time,  and  1 
j wanted  a good  citizen,  wise,  just,  firm,  known  for 
his  ardent  love  of  liberty,  to  direct  these  irregular 
movements  of  the  people,  and  make  them  all  serve 
to  the  public  salvation.  If  1 had  been  listened  to 
on  the  day  when  the  Bastille  was  conquered,  the 
heads  of  five  hundred  conspirators  would  have 
flown  from  their  shoulders  : this  would  liave  terri- 
fied traitors,  and  to  day  we  should  all  be  quiet  and 
happy,  with  law,  and  juUice,  and  liberty  esta- 
blished w'ithin  our  walls.  It  was  for  this  purpose 
I often  proposed  an  iii&Untaneous  authority  to  be 
lodged  in  some  wise  and  strong  man,  who  might 
be  called  Tribune  of  the  People,  or  Dictator,  or 
what  you  will,  for  the  name  is  nothing.  But  a 
proof  that  I did  not  want  to  enchain  my  country 
is,  that  1 always  required  that  this  tribune  or  dic- 
tator should  have  chains  and  a cannon-ball  fastened 
to  his  feet,  and  that  he  should  have  no  authority 
except  for  striking  oflf  guilty  heads.  Such  has 
been  my  notion.  1 have  not  propagated  it  in  pri- 
vate societies ; I have  printed  it  in  my  paper;  and 
I do  nut  blush  at  it  yet.  If  you  cannot  understand 
me,  so  much  the  worse  for  you,  ybr  our  revolution 

is  not  finished  ! Let  those  who  accuse  me 

of  ambitious  views  look  at  my  poverty  and  present 
state,  and  judge  fur  themselves.  If  I had  chosen 
to  put  a price  upon  my  silence,  if  I had  sought 
after  money  or  place,  the  favour  uf  the  court  would 
not  have  been  denied  to  me.  But  I threw  myself 
into  dungeons,  1 condemned  myself  to  misery  and 
want,  and  every  kind  of  danger.  The  swords  of 
twenty  thousand  assa^^sins  were  suspended  over  me; 
I preached  truth  with  my  head  on  the  block !”  Such 
was  the  tone  of  Marat’s  first  oration  in  the  National 
Convention;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  feeling 
of  the  majoriiy  of  the  House  (uf  the  Girondists, 
who  in  their  turn  were  trying  to  prop  ihemselvea 
up  by  and  with  the  respectahilities,  who  were  ten 
times  weaker  now  than  when  Lafayette  and  the 
Fcuillants  had  tried  the  same  experiment),  it 
secured  the  assent  and  enthusiastic  applauses  of 
the  real  sans-cnlottes  in  the  galleries,  who  were  so 
entirely  of  his  way  of  thinking,  that  they  in- 
terrupted Vergniaud,  the  great  Girondist  orator, 
who  was  going  to  reply  to  him.  When  Vergniaud 
could  be  heard  he  said  that,  if  there  could  he  a dis- 
grace for  a representative  of  the  jieoplc,  it  was, 
to  his  mind,  that  of  succeeding  in  the  tribune  to  a 
man,  who  had  been  the  ohjea  of  rejieated  crimi- 
nal charges,  from  which  he  had  never  cleared 
himself.  “ I glory  in  them,”  exclaimed  Marat. 
“ Is  it  the  decrees  of  die  unpatriotic  and  iniqui- 
tous Ch&telet  court  that  Vergniaud  would  speak 
of  ?*’ asked  Chabot.  “Does  he  allude  to  the  de- 
crees uf  accusation  with  which  citizen  Marat  was 
honoured  fur  having  struck  to  the  caitli  the  traitor 
Lafaj^'cUe?”  asked  Tallien.  “ I say,”  cicUiined 
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Ver^iaud,  tliat  it  is  a disgrace  to  have  to  speak 
after  a foul  man  that  sweats  blood  and  gall.'*  He 
was  interrupted  again  by  angry  murmurs.  As 
soon  as  he  was  allowed  to  continue,  Vergniaud 
begged  it  to  be  understood  that  he  and  his  friends 
had  no  intention  of  inculpating  all  the  deputies  of 
Paris,  since  Dussaulx,  David  (as  sanguinary  a 
fanatic  at  this  time  as  any  in  the  numlicr),  and 
others,  who  would,  no  doubt,  merit  well  of  the 
country,  were  among  them.  Next,  he  read  the 
circular  letter  of  the  3rd  of  September  which  the 
committee  of  surTcillance  had  sent  to  the  depart- 
ments, and  which  bore  the  signatures  of  Duplain, 
Panis,  Sergent,  and  Marat.  Without  dwelling 
upon  the  infernal  atrocity  of  that  circular  in  re- 
commending tlie  provinces  to  imitate  the  massacres 
of  the  capital,  Vergniaud  said  it  contained  a 
calumnv  against  the  National  Assembly,  and  pro- 
voked the  people  to  murder  many  of  its  members 
as  being  accomplices  of  the  court,  or,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  “ of  the  excesses  of  the  court.”  ” Only 
remark  the  chronoh^ical  coincidence,**  said  he ; 
“ this  letter  is  dated  on  the  3rd  of  September,  and 
it  is  in  the  night  between  the  2nd  and  the  3rd 
that  a man  whom  I had  never  mentioned  but 
with  res|>ect  and  esteem — that  Robespierre  told 
the  |)eopIe  that  there  was  a great  plot  which  he 
alone  could  defeat — that  there  was  a plot  for  de- 
livering up  France  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  ami 
that  Vergniaud,  Brissot,  Gnadei,  Ciindorccl,  La- 
source,  and  others  of  the  Gironde  were  at  the  head 
of  it.**  Sergent  gave  him  the  lie  direct,  excluiro- 
ing  **  Vergniaud,  all  that  is  false!"  And  that  it 
was  false  was  best  proved  hy  (he  fact  that  Verg- 
niaud was  alive  to  tell  the  sUiry,  and  his  parly 
alive  to  hear  him.  Lowering  sail,  Vergniaud 
responded  that  he  was  happy  to  leam  that  Kol)e«- 
pierre  too  had  l>cen  calumniated.  He  then  spoke 
of  the  massacres  and  of  the  formal  invitation  to 
niimtcr  and  a8-‘a88ination  which  had  been  given 
to  the  people,  but  still  cautiously,  still  measurrdly, 
like  one  who  yet  trembled  under  the  knife  of  tlie 
sovereign  people,  or  like  one  who  had  determined 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  no  invitation  or 
provux:ation  could  have  led  any  {)c«>)ile  but  the 
French  to  commit  such  airociiies — that  nothing 
hut  a universal  bloodthirstiness  mixed  with  au 
apathy  scarcely  le^s  detestable  could  account  for 
the  prolongation,  in  a populous  and  cruw'ded 
capital,  of  such  enormities.  He  said,  ”That  the 
people,  with  a patience  worn  out  by  a long  series 
of  treasons,  should  have  risen  at  last  and  have 
taken  signal  vengeance  on  their  enemies  is  not  so 
extraordinary — is  nothing  hut  a resistance  to  op- 
pression. And,  even  if  they  have  committed  some 
excesses  which  go  beyond  the  limits  of  a just 
vengeance,  1 can  only  see  in  that  the  crime  of 
those  who  provoked  them  by  their  long  treachery 
and  trcuon.  The  good  citizen  will  throw  a veil 
on  these  partial  disorders  (desordres  parlirh)y  and 
will  only  speak  of  the  courage  of  the  people,  of  the 
ardour  of  the  citizens,  of  the  glory  which  ought 
U)  attend  a j>eo))le  who  know  how  to  break  their 


chains.**  The  gist  of  this  part  of  Vergniaud’s 
speech  seems  to  be  nothing  more  nor  lei^s  (Ikiii 
this,  that  the  massacres  were  all  very  well  until 
they  threatened  the  Girondists.  Boilcau,  anutlicr 
Girondist,  who  followed  Vergniaud,  said,  that 
Marat  was  calling  for  a fresh  insurrection  ; and 
he  rend  a passage  from  Marat*s  newspaper  of  the 
very  day.  The  jiassage  he  quoted  was  rather  a 
proof  of  Marat's  sagacity  and  foresight  than  of 
the  allegntion  of  the  Girondist.  It  was  to  (his 
effect — ” Seeing  the  temper  of  the  majority  of  this 
Convention,  I own  that  I despair  of  (lie  public 
safety.  If  in  the  first  eight  sittings  the  Conven- 
tion shall  not  lie  able  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our 
constitution,  there  is  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  it. 

years  of  anarchy  await  France,  and  you 
will  emerge  from  it  only  by  the  power  of  some 
dictator  who  shall  l)e  a true  patriot  and  statesman. 
Oh ! prating  people,  if  you  did  hut  know  how  to 
act  !**  There  was  nothing  so  atrocious  in  this  pas- 
sage from  Marat's  ncwspa))er  as  in  the  circular 
of  the  committee  of  surveillance;  but  it  excited 
infinitely  more  indignation  or  noise.  Amidst  loud 
cries  of  “ Send  him  to  the  Abbaye,"  Marat  rose 
with  great  sang  froid,  and  demanded  to  be  heard. 
Boilcuu  exclaimed  that  such  a monster  ought 
to  be  expelled.  Another  Girondist  demanded 
that  Marat  should  be  lieard  only  at  the  bar. 
“ Oh  !’*  quoth  Marat,  ” I entreat  the  Assembly  not 
to  get  into  a great  passion  against  met**  Another 
Girondist  said  that  he  ought  to  answer  ithether 
he  avow’ed  or  disavowed  the  atrocious  extract  w hich 
had  been  read.  ” Oh  !"  resjwnded  Marat,  “ there 
is  no  need  to  make  this  call  ujam  me.  Some  men 
have  dared  to  throw  in  my  teeth  the  proscriptions 
and  decrees  and  accusations  of  the  Cunstiiuent  and 
LegifeUtive  Assemblies.  But  do  you  not  sec  that 
the  people  themselves  have  upact  ail  those  decrees 
by  electing  me  one  of  their  representatives,  and  by 
calling  upon  me  to  take  my  seat  among  you  ? The 
people  judge  correctly  of  my  intentions — the  sans- 
culottes know  that  their  cause  is  my  cause.  The 
accusations,  the  offences  which  some  men  in  tliia 
Convention  have  reproached  me  with  form  and 
constitute  my  glory!  The  decrees  they  speak  of 
were  launched  against  me  only  for  my  having  un- 
nia  ked  traitors  and  detected  conspirators.  Fur 
eighteen  months  have  I lived  under  the  swonl  of 
l^fayettc!  If  that  traitor  could  have  got  posses- 
sion of  my  jK'rsoii,  he  would  have  annihilated  me, 
and  the  most  zealous  defender  of  the  people  would 
no  longer  exist.  As  for  the  passage  cited  from  my 
writings,  I confess  it,  I avow  it,  fur  never  has  a lie 
escaped  my  lips,  and  dissimulation  was  ever  a 
stranger  to  my  heart : — but  I beg  to  oliscrve  that 
that  passage  was  W'ritten  ten  days  ago,  when  the 
Convention  had  not  met,  and  when  the  elections 
were  going  on.  Then,  indignant  at  seeing  the 
election  to  the  Convention  of  some  men  wlium  I 
had  lung  ago  denounced  as  enemies  to  the  {leople 
— at  witnessing  the  triumph  of  this  faction  of  ihe 
Gironde  who  nre  now  persecuting  me,  I wrote 
whut  is  written,  and  stuck  it  up  iu  the  streets  uf 
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Paris.  It  is  only  through  a little  roguery  of  my 
printer  that  the  passage  has  a|»j)eared  in  small  type 
in  my  paper  of  to-day.  But  I have  an  incontest- 
able proof  that  I wish  to  march  with  you,  at  least 
witli  all  friends  of  the  country  ; and  here  is  my 
proof — it  is  the  first  nunibcr  of  a new  journal 
which  I am  going  to  publish  under  the  name  of 
* The  Repx^tican.'  Gentlemen,  you  will  permit 
me  to  read  a few  passages  ? You  will  see  in  them 
the  homage  I render  to  the  Convention,  and  then 
you  will  be  better  able  to  judge  the  man  who  is 
now  accused  before  you.”  The  Assembly  ordered 
one  of  their  secretaries  to  read  this  new  sheet, 
which  appears  to  have  contained  nothing  but  a 
rhapsody  of  words,  unsusceptible  of  any  definite 
meaning.  It,  however,  had  a very  favourable  effect 
on  an  Assembly  which  was  eternally  taking  rhodo- 
inontade  for  eloquence.  ” I ho|>c,”  said  Marat, 
“ 1 flatter  myself  that,  after  hearing  these  jiassages 
from  my  ‘ Republican,*  you  will  no  longer  enter- 
tain the  slighest  doubt  as  to  the  purity  of  my  in- 
tentions. I can  answer  for  the  purity  of  my  soul; 
but  I cannot  change  my  opinions,  w hich  are  sug- 
gested by  the  nature  of  things.  But  ]>ermit  me  to 
remind  you,  that,  if  my  justification  had  not  ap- 
peared in  my  new  journal,  ‘The  Republican,’  you 
would  have  condemned  me  to  die  by  the  sword  of 
tyrants!  This  fury  is  unworthy  of  free  men;  but 
I fear  nothing  under  the  sun.”  Here  he  drew  a 
pistol  fnim  his  ]x>cket,  and  putting  it  to  his  fore- 
head, he  continued  : “ If  you  had  launched  a de- 
cree of  accusation  against  me,  I would  have  blown 
out  my  brains  at  the  foot  of  this  tribune.  This, 
then,  is  the  fruit  of  my  nightly  wakings,  of  my 
labours,  of  my  misery,  of  my  sufferings,  of  my 
three  years  of  subterranean  dungeons,  all  braved 
and  home  for  the  good  of  my  country !”  The 
Girondists  cried  out  that  he  was  mad — that  he 
ought  to  be  driven  out  of  the  speaking-place  ; the 
Mountain  and  the  galleries  applauded ; and  I'allien 
nmved  the  order  of  the  day,  to  get  rid  of  ridiculous 
accusations  which  had  led  to  such  a scandalous  and 
riotous  discussion.  The  Gironde  was  fluttered, 
awed,  intimidated,  and,  though  in  a decided  ma- 
jority, it  allowed  the  order  of  the  day  to  be 
carried — which  was  ctjuivalcnt  to  a decisive  vic- 
tory on  the  part  of  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  the 
whole  Mountain.  Not  satisfied  with  this  triumph, 
the  Mountain  drove  for  the  passing  of  the  declara- 
tion, “ The  French  republic  is  one  and  indivisible.” 
And  this  was  carried  os  a thing  of  course,  the  blind 
Girondists  having  no  notion  that  this  formula  would 
be  the  death  sentence  upon  their  party,  as  soon  as 
another  turn  or  two  of  the  wheel  should  throw  them 
at  the  feet  of  the  Mountain.  The  morning  sitting 
was  terminated  by  the  rending  of  u letter  from  war- 
minister  Senran,  who  sent  in  his  resignation  under 
pretext  of  bad  health,  and  with  assurances  that  the 
crisis  of  alarm  ought  now  to  be  over,  as  Dumourirs 
had  united  the  French  armies  at  Ste.  Mcnt^hoald. 

A deputy  moved  that  it  should  be  declared  that 
this  retiring  Girondist  had  merited  well  of  the 
country ; but  the  Convention  would  not  come  to 
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any  vote.  In  the  evening  sitting  a deputation  from 
the  Paris  municipality  presented  itself  to  demon- 
strate that  the  commune  cared  no  more  for  the 
Convention  than  it  had  cared  for  the  last  Assembly ; 
and  that  it  was  not  disposed  to  sit  down  quietly 
under  the  accusations  which  the  Girondists  had 
brought  against  it  that  morning.  The  orator  of 
the  deputation  declared  that  all  the  commune  had 
ever  wislied  to  do  was  to  crush  traitors,  and  make 
' the  enemies  of  the  country  tremble.  The  Convention 
I basely  ordered  that  his  discourse  should  be  printed. 

I These  suniewhut  minute  details  of  what  passed  at 
Marat’s  first  apfieurance  in  the  tribune,  and  at  the 
first  open  attack  of  the  Girondists  upon  the  ultra- 
Jacobins,  will  prepare  Uie  reader  fur  all  that  soon 
followed — for  the  humiliation,  flight,  proscription, 
and  bloody  death  of  a conceited,  contemptible, 
babbling  faction.  Yet  the  Girondists  themselves 
seem  to  have  been  unconscious  that  they  had  made 
a miserable  exhibition  of  weakness.  They  might 
have  been  quiet,  and  Danton  was  not  indisposed  to 
reconciliation  and  renewal  of  friendship;  but  they 
kept  the  hostile  attitude  they  had  assumed,  and, 
putting  themselves  again  on  the  offensive,  attacked 
the  Jacobins  with  a fierceness  which  hardly  leaves 
a doubt  that  they  would  have  been  as  cruel  afler 
victory  as  we  know  the  Mountain  to  have  been. 
Brissot,  like  Marat,  waged  war  in  the  double  ca- 
pacity of  journalist  and  member  of  the  Convention. 
Prudhonmie,  the  printer,  and  all  that  class  of 
journalists  whose  essays  were  most  to  the  taste  of 
the  people,  continued  to  support  the  Mountain,  and 
to  lash  the  Gironde  as  a troop  of  Syllas  and  Cati- 
lincs  and  JiUnts  Cfpsart,  Tales  were  invented  by 
both  contending  parties  to  blacken  and  damn  one 
another  in  public  opinion  : — on  both  sides  the  ma- 
lignity was  about  equal. 

The  Convention  agreed  to  demand  from  Roland, 
as  minister  of  the  interior,  an  exact  and  faithful 
account  of  the  state  of  Paris ; and  there  w as  now 
a great  deal  of  talk  on  the  part  of  the  Girondists 
about  the  duty  of  stopping  future  massacres.  Ro- 
land had  been  elected  to  the  Convention,  but, 
being  a minister,  he  Could  not  take  his  seat,  as  the 
first  Assembly,  in  their  wisdom,  had  decreed  that 
the  functions  of  a representative  of  the  people  and 
the  functions  of  a minister  were  incompatible  with 
each  other,  and  that  there  would  be  an  end  to 
lil>erty  and  good  government  if  any  minister  were 
allowed  to  debate  in  the  House.  Roland,  or  his 
wife,  says  that  he  would  infinitely  have  preferred 
the  honour  of  representing  the  people  to  the  ho- 
nours and  emolumenU  of  office,  and  that  it  was 
only  at  the  earnest  prayer  of  his  party  that  he  con- 
sented to  remain  in  the  ministry.  The  Girondists 
made  a faint  attempt  to  erase  the  decree  of  the  first 
Assembly;  hut  the  majority  of  the  Convention 
cried  out  as  against  a grand  political  heresy,  and 
Jacobin  logicians  demonstrated  that  no  man'  could 
possibly  be  a part  of  the  representative  and  a part 
of  the  executive  at  the  same  time.  It  was  then 
assumed  that  those  who  were  ministers  and  had 
been  elected  members  might  make  their  own  tree 
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choice  l>etwccn  the  two  fttations;  but  the  Jacobins 
uracil  thi»t  there  could  be  no  such  choice,  and  tlmt 
Roland,  having  been  elected  by  the  ]ko|)1c,  was 
bound  to  resign  olhee  and  take  Ins  scat  in  tlu: 
Convention,  as  Danton  had  done.  Failing  in  this, 
some  of  them  suggested  that  their  own  party  ought 
to  be  represented  in  the  executive ; that  Damon, 
“ that  rcvoUitionar)’  minister,  who  at  the  head  of 
the  interesting  department  of  justice  had  served 
the  cause  of  liberty  with  that  vigour  of  character 
and  that  energy  of  talent  which  were  peculiar  to 
him,”  should  quit  his  seat  in  the  Convention  and 
take  again  his  seat  at  the  council-board.  But  Dan- 
ton  would  not  consent  to  so  dangerous  an  arrange- 
ment : he  would  not  return  to  the  cabinet,  and  he 
very  ingeniously  demonstrated  that  Roland  and  the 
rest  ought  to  resign  and  leave  the  Convention  to 
choose  an  entirely  new  executive.  This,  he  said, 
was  the  course  that  Roland  himself  was  disposed 
to  take ; and  surely  it  would  be  unworthy  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Convention  and  the  young  republic  to 
supplicate  and  intreat  Roland,  or  any  other  man,  to 
remain  in  office.  The  Girondists,  after  describing 
Roland  as  the  most  perfect  of  men  and  ministers, 
as  a statesman  whose  like  was  not  to  be  found  in 
France  or  in  the  world,  insisted  that  he  ouifbt  to 
be  invited  to  remain  in  the  executive.  “ But,” 
said  Danton,  “ if  you  send  an  invitation  of  the  sort 
to  citizen  Roland,  you  must  send  another  to  Ma- 
dame his  wife,  for  all  tlie  world  knows  that  Roland 
has  never  been  alone  in  bis  department.  1 was 
alone  in  mine.”  The  Girondists  murmured  as  if 
Danton  had  spoken  treason  against  the  nation. 
This  provoked  him,  and  he  went  on  to  tax  Roland 
with  incompetence  and  cowardice.  “ Not  long 
ago,”  said  he, — alluding  to  the  time  when  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  was  advancing, — all  the 
ministers  were  in  despair,  and  Roland  himself 
thought  of  quitting  Paris.”  Yes,”  subjoined 
Duhem,  one  of  the  most  terrible  men  of  the 
Mountain,  “ that  is  quite  true.  I myself  was  a 
witness  of  the  fact.”  Here  Faublas  l^^ouvct,  who 
continued  steady  to  his  party  and  his  devotion  to 
Roland  (who  had  promised  at  one  time  to  make 
him  minister  of  justice),  said  that  Danton  referred 
to  a moment  when  the  streets  of  Paris  were  pla- 
carded with  the  most  friglitful  calumnies  against 
ministers  and  their  friends.  Several  Girondists 
cried  out,  “ Yes!  yes! — the  placards  of  Marat!” 
“ Alarmed  at  the  state  of  the  public  mind,”  re- 
sumed Louvet,  ” alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Roland, 
who  was  incessantly  threatened  in  these  atrocious 
Incards,  I waited  upon  him,  I showed  him  that 
is  danger  was  great,  and  becoming  every  hour 
greater.  And  what  did  the  virtuous  Roland  say? 
He  said,  ‘ If  I am  to  l>e  killed,  1 must  wait  for 
death;  and  this  will  be  the  last  crime  of  the  fac- 
tion, he  it  what  it  may.*  Roland,  therefore,  may 
have  lost  a part  of  his  confidence  ; but  these  words 
prove  that  lie  had  lost  none  of  his  courage.**  The 
Girondists  applauded;  hut  the  Mountain  conti- 
nued their  sneers  at  a minister  of  the  interior  who 
was  governed  by  bis  wife,  and  who  could  do  no- 


thing without  her.  The  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
however,  agreed  that  Roland  should  lie  invited  to 
remain  in  office ; and  he  presently  said,  in  a letter 
to  the  president,  that  he  acceded  to  the  wishes  of 
the  House.  “ 1 remain,’*  said  he,  ” smee  calumny 
attacks  me,  since  danger  awaits  me,  since  the  (-'on- 
venlion  seems  to  desire  that  I should  remain.  It  is 
hut  too  glorious  for  me  that  men  can  reproach  me 
for  nothing  but  my  union  with  courage  and  vir- 
tue.” Ills  creature  Pache,  who  begun  to  lictray 
him,  and  to  intrigue  with  the  Jacobins  as  soon 
as  he  obtained  office,  or  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
the  Mountain  must  triumph  over  the  Gironde, 
was  made  wur-minisler,  in  lieu  of  Si  rvan,  w ho  had 
resigned.  Garat,  a man  of  letters  from  Bordeaux, 
and  the  editor  of  a Paris  iiewspajier,  succeeded 
Danton  as  minisUr  of  justice.  In  liis  Utter  to  the 
Convention  (it  was  dated  the  30lh  of  September), 
Roland  rendered  thanks  to  heaven  that  the  lilKrty 
of  his  country  was  now'  secured ; and  to  the  late 
National  Assembly  for  having  recalled  him  to  the 
mi^li^lry  on  the  lOlh  of  August— a nomination 
wliicb  would  he  the  honour  of  his  whole  life.  He 
declared  as  a minister  that  he  knew  there  hod  been 
projects  to  establish  a dictatorship  or  a triumvi- 
rate, and  that  it  w as  in  furtherance  of  these  iniqui- 
tous projects  that  the  worst  atrocities  of  September 
had  been  committed.  He  denied  that  he  had  ever 
shown  any  want  of  courage,  or  that  he  had  ever 
advised  the  council  of  guvemment  to  flee  from 
Paris ; and  he  asked  who  liad  the  more  courage, 
a minister  like  him,  who  in  the  doleful  days  w hich 
followed  the  2nd  of  September  had  denounced  the 
assassinations,  or  the  men  like  Danton  who  had 
flattered  and  protected  the  assassins?  Hediil  not 
attempt  to  explain  how  it  was  that  his  denuncia- 
tions were  made  so  very  tardily,  how  it  was  that 
he  allowed  two  days  and  niglits  of  massacre  to 
elapse  before  he  wrote  his  oiergefic  letter  to  San- 
terre.  He  boasted  that  he  had  done  his  duty 
honestly,  promptly,  heroically,  wheicas  in  fact  he 
had  done  ahsoliucly  nothing  fnim  Sunday  after- 
noon till  Tuesday  evening.  We  know  lus  weak- 
ness, we  more  than  suspect  his  fear ; we  repeat  he 
could  have  dune  little  or  nothing — hut  these  after- 
boastings  of  his  having  done  so  very  much  All  the 
mind  w ith  inexpressible  disgust.  He  resumed  the 
subject  of  that  department^  guard  for  the  Con- 
vention the  proposal  of  which  the  Mountain  and  all 
Paris  had  received  with  such  wrath  and  susjiicion. 
” Without  doubt,**  said  he,  “ Paris  has  rendered 
tlic  most  important  services  to  liberty ; but  the 
people  of  Paris  must  not  exercise  any  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  Convention . The  patriots  of  the  capital 
would  never  think  of  exercising  this  ascendancy 
were  it  not  for  evil  counsellors.  The  best  law  s can 
only  result  from  a wise  and  mature  deliberation,  and 
there  can  be  no  such  deliberation  unless  the  legis- 
lature is  left  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect  independence 
and  freedom  of  speech  and  opinion.  It  is  for  this 
that  the  Convention  requires  an  armed  force  that 
l>clongs  neither  to  Paris  nor  to  any  other  particular 
town,  but  to  the  entire  republic— a force  composed 
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of  men  taken  from  all  parts  of  France.**  All  this 
was  perfectly  true  and  in  itself  just ; but  there  was 
no  convincing;  the  omnipotent  Parisians  that  they 
ought  not  to  retain  tlie  ascendancy  they  had  ac- 
quired. Barbnroux  in  the  beginning  had  commit- 
ted a monstrous  mistake  in  speukingof  the  respect- 
abilities of  the  South,  the  countrymen  or  the  fellow'* 
townsmen  of  the  Girondists,  thus  giving  the  Pa- 
risians the  opportunity  of  saying  that  these  Girond- 
ists were  choosing  their  own  devoted  bands  to  give 
the  law  to  the  capita],  to  destroy  the  Mountain,  the 
only  sans-culottic  portion  of  the  Convention,  to  shut 
up  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  commit  other  horrors 
against  liberty  and  equality.  And  after  all  this  loud 
talk,  after  securing  to  themselves  all  the  odium  of  tlie 
intention,  the  Girondists  threw  up  the  project  of  the 
departmental  guard  altogether,  and  nothing  was  ever 
seen  of  Barlmroux’s  eight  hundred  respectabilities, 
or  their  braces  of  pistols,  or  their  muskets,  or  their 
assignats.  In  the  same  way,  after  threatening  the 
new  commune  with  destruction,  after  passing  a 
number  of  decrees  for  the  appointment  of  a more 
legal  or  more  moderate  municij>ality,  they  left  that 
bmly  much  as  they  found  it,  the  only  signiBcant 
change  being  that  Ptftion  resigned  the  mayoralty 
on  becoming  a member  of  the  Convention,  and  was 
succeeded  at  the  HCtel-de-Villc  by  a Dr.  Clmm- 
bon,  a weak  silly  man,  but  entirely  devoted  to  the 
men  of  the  Mountain.  At  one  time  the  Girondists 
thought  of  threatening  the  Jacobin  Club  with  the 
vengeauce  of  the  law,  at  another  time  they  thought 
of  attempting  to  recover  their  influence  in  the  club 
by  means  of  their  oratory  and  eloquence ; but  they 
neither  did  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  on  this,  as  on 
all  other  vital  points,  kept  talking  and  vacillating, 
discovering  their  weakness  even  w here  they  might 
have  concealed  it,  and  showing  no  courage  and  , 
energy  except  by  fits  and  starts.  Whenever  they 
were  ebullient  they  were  rash  and  fierce.  On 
Monday  the  29th  of  October,  Roland  presented  a 
long  report  to  the  Convemion  on  the  actual  state  of 
Paris,  or  rather,  on  the  crimes  and  plana  of  the 
agitators.  “ If  my  lungs  were  as  strong  as  my 
courage,’*  said  the  minister  of  the  interior,  “ I 
would  read  the  paper  myself.**  The  Convention 
ordered  one  of  the  secretaries  to  read  it  for  him. 
The  report  stated  that  the  administrative  biulies 
were  without  power,  that  the  commune  of  Paris 
had  become  a terrible  despotism ; that  the  ]>eople 
of  Paris  were  goo<l^  but  deceivecl ; that  the  weakness 
of  the  two  preceding  Assemblies  had  Wen  the  cause 
of  a vast  deal  of  mischief ; that  unless  the  Con- 
vention acted  promptly  there  would  be  no  remedy 
to  the  evil,  and  that  no  doubt  could  he  entertained 
that  the  agitators,  “ partisans  of  tlie  ancient  re- 
gime, or  false  friends  of  the  people,**  had  ojnccivcd 
the  plan  of  a universal  anarchy,  which  should  ena- 
ble them  to  revel  in  blood  and  plunder.  Added 
to  the  report  was  the  attestation  of  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  sections  of  the  criminal  tribunal, 
who  said  that  a member  of  the  Cordeliers*  Club 
(meaning  Marat  or  Danlon,  but  not  naming  any- 
botly)  had  told  him  that  the  revolution  was  not  yet 
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I completed  ; that  the  massacres  of  September  had 
I left  a good  deal  to  do  yet ; that  a new  bloiMl-letting 
! was  indispensable,  and  might  take  place  within  a 
fortnight ; that  Rtdand,  Brissot,  Barharoux,  Buzot, 
; Vergniaud,  Gaudet,  and  Losuuice  were  marked 
out ; and  that  the  only  man  that  could  save  the 
country  was  Robespierre.  On  hearing  his  name 
pronounced,  the  Incorruptible  begged  to  be  heard 
in  his  own  defence  against  this  vague  accusation, 
which  was  indeed  more  unmeaning  than  that  which 
had  Wen  produced  by  Beau  Barharoux.  1 he  Gi- 
rondists made  a hooting  and  shouting,  and  de- 
manded that  Roland’s  paper  should  be  printed  and 
sent  to  the  eighty-three  departments.  **  President,** 
roared  Danton,  **  stop  tliis  shameful  noise!  Let 
Robespierre  be  heard  : I will  speak  after  him.** 
The  president,  who  hnp])ened  to  W Guadet,  told 
RuWspierre  that  he  conid  only  speak  to  the  ques- 
tion, or  w hether  Roland’s  report  w as  to  W printed  or 
not.  The  Incorruptible  replied  disdainfully  to  the 
president,  that  he  had  no  need  of  his  officious  in- 
stnictions  as  to  the  rules  of  the  house.  “ I invoke,’* 
said  he,  “ the  justice  of  this  Assembly.  A repre- 
sentative of  the  people  has  as  much  right  to  be 
heard  as  a minister!  Am  I to  he  calumnidted  and 
condemned  w ithout  being  allowed  to  reply  ?’*  Pre- 
sident Guadet  savagely  called  him  to  the  question. 
**  This  is  oppression  !’*  exclaimed  RoWspierre ; 
“ this  is  tyrunnv ! I am  defending  my  honour, 
and  perhaps  my  life,  and  the  president  would  re- 
strict me  to  a miseraUc  question  bIk  uI  printing  a 
ministerial  report  !*’  “ Rol)e8pierre,*’  cried  Guadet, 
“ if  you  do  not  speak  to  the  question,  I will  put 
it  to  the  vote.**  “ Hear  me  first,**  cried  the  In- 
corruptible j “ hear  what  I have  to  say  !*’  Some 
of  the  Girondists  cried  out  that  they  would  not  hear 
him,  and  others  hooted  and  shouted.  Robespierre 
was  losing  heart  or  voice,  when  Danton  said  to 
him,  “ Speak,  man  ; there  are  good  citizens  who 
will  hear  you!”  and  Robespierre  then  cnntinucd, 
crying  shame  at  these  indecent  interruptions,  and 
exposing  with  considerable  force  the  horrors  that 
must  ensue  if  representatives  were  to  he  treated  in 
this  manner,  if  tried  patriots  were  to  W condemned 
without  Wing  heard,  and  without  a particle  of  evi- 
dence against  them.  He  concluded  with  saying, 
“ Who  is  there  that  will  enter  into  a calm  dis- 
cussion ? Who  dares  accuse  me  to  my  face  ?’* 
Here  Kaiiblas-Louvet,— who  had  once  ventured  to 
attack  him  in  the  Jacobins, — rose  and  exclaimed, 
“ / do — I accuse  you,  RoWspierre!”  This  looked 
like  an  irnprompni,  and  it  prodviced  a wondrous 
sensation  ; but  it  had  all  Wen  arranged  beforehand 
Wtween  the  novelist  and  the  Rolands ; an<l  Louvet 
had  his  harangue  ready  written  in  his  pocket,  and 
he  now  proceeded  to  read  it.  “ I accuse  you, 
RoWspierre,  of  having  long  calumniated  the  purest 
of  our  patriots,  and  particularly  in  the  days  of  Sep- 
tember, when  calumnies  were  proscriptions.  I 
accuse  you  of  having  set  yourself  up  as  an  objet  t 
of  public  idolatry,  and  of  having  roused  it  to  he 
said  that  you  are  the  only  man  capal)le  of  saving 
the  country.  1 accuse  you  of  having  degraded, 
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insulted,  and  persecuted  the  national  representation, 
of  having  tyrannized  by  intrigue  and  fear  over  the 
electoral  assembly  and  the  elcciions  of  Paris,  and 
of  having  aimed  at  supreme  power  by  calumny, 
violence,  and  terror.  I accuse  you  of  having  evi- 
dently marched  towards  supreme  power,  as  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  facts  I have  enumerated,  and  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  your  conduct;  and  I demand 
that  a committee  be  appointed  to  examine  that 
conduct.”  But  facts  there  were  none.  There  was 
a vast  deal  of  declamation,  but  no  statement  of  a 
fact,  nothing  like  a good  presumptive  proof  (that  is, 
against  Rob^pierre)  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  tills  long  oration,  which  had  b<^'n  cogitated  by  all 
the  talent  and  genius  of  the  G ronde.  There  were 
indeed  several  things  that  l>ore  closely  and  heavily 
upon  Marat,  Punis,  and  Sergeiit ; but  the  present 
business  was  to  attack  Robespierre,  who  had  not 
been  a member  of  the  commune’s  committee  of 
surveillance,  who  had  not  in  any  way  inmlc  him- 
self or  his  agency  ajiparcnt  during  the  September 
slaughters,  who  was  not  at  the  time  a public  func- 
tionary, who  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  councils 
or  committees  eitlier  of  the  commune  or  of  the 
Assembly.  No  paper  was  ever  found  signed  by 
him  as  a mere  member  of  the  municipality.  We 
believe  that  Robespierre  may  have  been  deeply 
implicated ; hut  it  was  the  business  of  his  accusers 
to  bring  forward  convincing  proofs,  and  this  they 
failed  to  do — failed  miserably,  and  so  awkwardly, 
that  they  put  him  in  the  enviable  position  of  au 
injured  and  calumniated  man.  Louvet's  oratiuii, 
moreover,  contained  several  palpable  falsehoods,  as 
that  Petion  knew  nothing  of  the  preparatiims  for 
the  massacres,  that  the  massacres  were  all  com- 
mitted by  tu'o  hundred  persons,  or  fewer,  and 
against  the  intention  and  to  the  horror  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  Paris  population  The  oration  too 
which  Louvet  read  bestowed  such  extravagant 
praise  upon  the  virtuous  minister  of  the  interior, 
that  the  Jacobins  cried  out  that  the  real  intention 
of  it  was  to  propose  Roland  fur  a dictator.  Anuthcr 
instance  of  unfair  play  was  (hat  Danton,  who  hud 
had  more  to  do  with  the  massacres  than  any  man, 
was  touched  most  delicately,  as  if  those  who  were 
accusing  Robespierre  would  enter  into  a pact  and 
alliance  with  the  terrible  ex-minister  of  justice,  if 
he  would  only  break  with  Rfjbespierre.  Popular 
idolatry,  and  an  influence  exercised  over  the  Paris 
elections,  were  the  very  bathos  of  accusation  after 
all  the  loud  denunciations  and  preambles  of 
tlie  Girondists.  If  even,  as  Louvet  said,  it 
was  through  the  influence  of  Robespierre  that 
M.irni  was  elected,  thU  was  but  a poor  and  in- 
conclusive ground  for  impeachment,  particularly 
after  the  Convention  had  recognised  Marat’s  re- 
turn, and  had  allowed  him  to  sit  among  them  for 
five  or  six  weeks.  At  this  moment,  though  the 
spirit  of  the  man  might  be  suspected,  there  were 
no  overt  acts  wherewith  to  charge  Robespierre; 
he  had  run  the  race  for  a republic  with  the  rest, 
and,  bad  and  mad  as  were  his  orations  in  (he  Jaco- 
bin Club,  they  were  scarcely  worse  than  the  dccia 
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mations  and  writings  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde. 
Barbaroux  had  loved  him ; they  had  all  loved 
him  for  these  oratiims,  and  for  his  conduct  in  the 
first  Assembly.  Vergniaud  hud  just  said  that  he 
had  never  mentioned  Robespierre  but  with  respect 
I and  esteem  down  to  the  niglit  Iwtween  the  2nd 
and  3rd  of  September,  wlien  l»e  (lbd>e8pieTTe)  was 
reported  to  have  talked  about  cutting  tiff  the  Gi- 
rondists, a report  which  neither  Yergniaud  nor 
anv  of  his  parly  sustained  hv  the  shadow  of  a proof. 
There  has  been  a great  deal  of  dramatic  narrative 
written  and  printed,  to  the  effect  that  Rt)l)cspierrc 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  faltered,  and  sliruiik 
almost  into  the  earth  before  the  tliunders  of 
Louvet  (who,  heaven  knows,  was  no  ihumlcrer, 
hut  as  far  removed  as  |)ossible  frt>iu  all  that  is 
sublime  and  terrible)  ; but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  reports  of  the  debate  to  justify  these  descrip- 
tions or  paintings.  It  apj)cnrs,  on  the  conirarv,that, 
save  for  u minute  when  tlie  Girondists  were  drown- 
ing liis  not  very  strong  vi»ice  by  superior  strength 
of  lungs  and  riotous  huotimfs,  he  was  perfectly 
8clf-)K)ssessed,  and  that,  bucked  by  Danton,  his 
brother  Augustin,  Couthon,  and  others,  he  laughed 
at  the  vague  accusations,  and  had  not  the  slightest 
difliculiy  in  inducing  the  Convention  to  put  off  the 
consideration  of  them,  and  grant  him  till  that  day 
week  to  fireparc  liis  answer.  In  the  interval  the 
Girondists  committed  fresh  mistakes.  On  the 
very  next  day  Barbaroux,  in  the  Convention,  while 
endeavouring  to  dissipate  the  suspicions  of  tlie 
Parisians  on  the  subject  of  the  departmeninl  guard, 
gave  them  growth  and  increase,  and  made  use  of 
several  most  awkward  arguments  to  put  down  the 
cry  of  federalism  and  southern  preponderance. 
But  the  real  field  on  which  the  bat  Ic  must  be  de- 
cided was  the  Jacobin  Club;  and  there  Robes- 
pierre and  his  friends  were  armed  at  all  points. 
On  the  very  night  after  the  debate  in  the  Con- 
vention, the  members  of  the  club  went  down  in 
shoals  to  denounce  the  iwrrihle  conduct  of  Louvet, 
and  to  call  for  his  immediate  expulsion  from  (he 
society.  The  violence  and  folly  of  the  Girondists 
furnished  them  with  excellent  arguments ; and  it 
was  not  for  them  to  prove  that  their  own  conduct 
had  been,  or  would  continue  to  be,  more  generous 
; or  more  conniderate.  Fabre  d’Eglamine  said  it 
was  impossible  to  describe  the  scandalous  scenes 
tliat  passed  in  the  Convention,  where  patriots 
i were  not  allowed  to  speak  against  their  accusers, 
wlicrc  there  was  nothing,  in  the  body  of  the  lionse, 
but  insolence  and  despotism,  while  the  galleries 
were  getting  crowded  with  nobody  but  women. 
Robespierre  himself  called  upon  the  cluh  to  arm 
withcimragc  to  resist  the  atrocious  culunmics 
that  were  propagated  ; and  he  read  a long  dis- 
course justifying  the  whole  of  his  own  conduct, 
and  accusing  the  Girondists  of  state  crimes  fur 
worse  than  any  that  hod  ever  been  committed  or 
imagined  by  the  old  despotism  or  even  by  Lafayette 
and  the  Feuillanls.  In  the  same  discourse  the 
Incorruptible  administered  enormous  doses  of 
flattery  to  the  Paris  population,  not  neglecting  to 
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ask  them  what  they  could  cx|)ect  if  this  faction  of 
men  from  ilic  south  were  to  invade  and  crowd  the 
capital  with  provincials  of  their  own  choosings 
with  Marseillese,  not  ^ans-culoltic  like  iliuse  which 
Barl>aroux  had  first  brought  to  drive  the  king  out 
of  the  TuileiicSf  hut  rexp^ctahililies  like  those 
whom  Lafayette  had  employed  to  massacre  the 
people  in  the  Champ  dc  Mars  ? The  Jacobin 
Club  unanimously  resolved  and  decreed  that  this 
address  should  be  printed  and  sent  to  all  the  affi- 
liated societies.  It  had  ten  thousand  times  more 
chance  of  making  an  impression  on  the  public 
mind  than  the  loose  accusation  read  by  Louvet  in 
the  Convention  ; and,  to  judge  impartially  between 
the  two  productions,  it  really  displayed  a great  deal 
more  anility  and  an  immense  deal  more  tact 
Butcher  Legendre  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
lx)uvet  had  been  carrying  his  speech  in  his  pocket 
fur  many  days,  and  that  it  was  a noticeable  coin- 
cidence that  Roland’s  report,  lA)uvets  speech,  and 
•a  terrible  pamphlet  by  Brissut  against  tlie  Jacobins 
had  all  appt'ared  in  the  course  of  one  morning. 
Merlin  said  that  Louvet,  Reberqui,  and  Burbu< 
roux  were  ever  ready  to  swear  what  the  virtuous 
Roland  bade  them— ever  ready  to  insult,  in  the 
Convention,  those  who  were  accused,  and  to  im- 
pose silence  on  them  when  they  rose  to  defend 
themselves  ; that  Louvet,  the  editor  of  the  ‘ Semi- 
nelle’  new>pn|>cr,  was  paid  and  salaried  by  R ilaad 
(ultich  was  j*frj'cct/y  frwe);  that  IaduvcI’s  moral 
character  was  none  of  the  best  {which  v'as  just  at 
true),  and  that  he  was  “ a champion  of  intrigue.** 
Fubre  d’Eglantine  said  that  there  was  a man  who  . 
had  seen,  near  at  hand,  all  that  hud  passed  be- 
tween the  10th  of  August  and  the  Gth  of  Septem- 
ber ; that  he  could  l>e  a proper  arbiter  between 
Robespierre  and  I^ouvet ; that  this  man  was 
Ptiion } that,  whatever  might  be  Pt'lion’s  con- 
nexions with  the  Gironde,  he  hoped  he  would 
speak  the  truth,  particularly  as  he  had  seen  him 
that  morning  on  the  very  j>oint  of  mounting  the 
trilnine  to  give  the  lie  to  Louvct*s  accusations. 
But  Merlin  condemned  the  notion  of  any  such 
arbiter,  first  damning  Petioii  with  the  faintest 
praise,  and  (hen  asking  whether  the  ex-mayor  was 
not  the  close  friend  of  Brissot,  of  Roland,  of  Verg- 
niaud,  ofBarbaroux?  Augustin  Robespierre,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  Incorruptible,  delivered  a 
discourse  which  carried  conviction  to  the  mind  of 
the  Club,  and  made  his  fame  great.  He  begged 
them  to  observe  what  moment  it  was  the  Gi- 
rondists were  choosing  to  crush  his  iniuKent 
brother.  **  It  is  a moment,*’  sai»l  he,  “ when 
they  hold  in  their  hands  both  the  executive 
|)owcr  and  the  legislative  jx)wer  j when  they 
<hs|>ose  of  all  the  forces  of  the  sUitc.  And  it 
is  a moment  when  all  the  people  of  France  are 
not  for  us,  when  we  can  only  count  with  certainty 
on  the  people  of  Paris.  Citizens,  1 was  alarmed 
this  morning  at  their  fury  in  the  Convention.  I 
thought  that  assassins  were  going  to  jHiniard  my 
dear  brother!  I heard  some  men  say  that  he 
should  perish  at  their  hands! The  Cunven- 
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tion  has  been  dishonoured  by  a tissue  of  lie^— by 
a romance  made  by  a romance-maker:  they  heard 
him  in  silence,  even  to  the  last  word — nay,  they 
even  applauded  him  ! The  Convention  has  d.s- 
honoured  itself!  Who  knows  but  forged  papers 
may  he  brought  in  on  Monday  next  to  inculpate 
my  brother?  But  let  the  innocent  perish  : liberty 
will  nut  {K’rish  with  him,  for  she  docs  not  depend 

oil  the  life  of  one  man I cannot  quit  tiiis 

tribune  without  making  an  observation  aUmt 
Marat.  Murat  cannot  1^  very  culpable,  since  he 
is  persecuted  by  the  same  men  of  intrigue  that  are 
ersecuting  Robespierre!  There  is  another  fact  that 
must  communicate.  This  morning  I was  at  the 
Convention,  sitting  near  Anacharsis  Clootz ; and  1 
heard  Cloctz  say  to  Pelion  and  others,  tliat  he  had 
been  obliged  to  dispute  warmly,  at  the  table  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  for  the  unity  of  the  rc- 
]mblic!  You  must  see  dearly  that  tliese  intriguers 
aim  at  federalism.  A memW  of  the  Mountain, 
w !io  endeavoured  to  restore  order  and  calm  in  the 
House,  was  cruelly  insulted  by  Rebecqui,  who  said 
that  there  was  no  listening  to  such  men  as  Rubes- 
jiierre — that  tlic  only  argument  was  the  sabre.** 
Dcschamps  rose  to  give  a counterpart  to  the  ac- 
cusation contained  in  the  letter  of  the  president  of 
the  criminal  court,  which  Roland  had  presented  to 
the  Convention.  He  said  that  a citizen,  a member 
of  the  society,  had  been  heard  to  declare  at  a public 
table,  only  yesterday,  that  Robespierre  and  Marat 
ought  to  l»e  assassinated;  that  it  wa.s  as  iiecesvary 
to  get  rid  of  them  as  it  was  to  get  rid  of  the  ci- 
devunt  king ; and  that  Robespierre  would  have 
been  taken  off  long  ago,  if  he  were  not  constantly 
surrounded  by  a My-guard  of  bravocs.  But  the 
must  remarkable  speech  of  the  night  was  that  of 
cx-Capuchin  Chabot,  who  knew  as  much  about  the 
massacres  of  September  as  any  man.  **  Louvet,’* 
said  he.  “ has  declared  this  morning  that  it  was 
not  the  men  of  the  10th  of  August  that  made  the 
days  of  September ; and  I,  who  was  an  eye-w  itness, 
will  tell  you  that  they  were  precisely  the  same 
men ! lyiuvct  has  said  that  in  the  September 
affairs  there  w*ere  not  above  two  hundred  {icrsons 
in  activity,  and  I will  tell  you  that  1 saw  and  passed 
under  ten  thousand  swords!  For  tlie  truth  of  this 
I ap^ieal  to  Bazire,  Colon,  and  other  deputies  of 
the  Assembly  who  were  with  me.  For  a long  way 
before  we  reached  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye  we 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  forcing  our  way 
through  the  dense  crowd.  1 alone  recognised  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  federates  who  were  brought 
to  i’aris  by  Barbarous.  It  is  possible  chat  louvet 
and  his  adherents  may  not  have  been  present  at 
tliosc  popular  executions ; but,  when  a roan  can 
speak  of  them  with  so  much  sang-froid,  surely  he 
cannot  have  much  humanity.  1 know  that,  since 
his  discourse  in  the  ('onventkm,  I would  not  sleep 
in  the  tame  room  with  Louvet  for  fear  of  being  as- 
sassiuated.  I call  upon  Pt'/ton,  who  knows  S4mie- 
thing,  to  declare  whether  it  is  true  that  there  weie 
no  more  than  two  hundred  persons  employed  in 
those  long  executions.  Coulil  a small  number  of 
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men  have  done  what  was  done  if  ihe  armed  citizens 
of  Paris  had  not  been  w itii  them — if  the  prisons 
had  not  been  invaded  by  the  same  men  who 
stormed  the  Tuilcries?  France  has  yet  something 
to  learn  about  these  matters ; and  the  men  of  in- 
trigue fancy  that  they  can  take  advantage  of  its 
ignorance.  They  want  to  destroy  us  in  detail : 
they  are  going  to  impeach  Robespierre,  Manit, 
Danton,  Santerre;  and  very  toon  they  will  lay 
hold  of  Bazire,  Merlin,  Chabot,  Montaui,  and 
others.  But  let  them  look  well  to  their  own  heads : 
their  strength  is  a mere  weakness.  The  Conven- 
tion itself,  by  their  own  vote,  can  exercise  no  judi- 
cial power  without  the  sanction  of  the  people!” 
A federate  presented  himself  to  assure  the  club 
that  he  and  several  of  his  comrades  had  bc'cn 
actively  employed  in  the  days  of  September;  that 
the  prisoners  they  had  massacred  were  nearly  all 
forgers  of  assignats  or  conspirators ; that  he  was 
going  to  quit  Paris  to-morrow,  and  that  he  re- 
gretted to  leave  it  at  a moment  when  great  divi- 
sions and  dissensions  were  going  to  break  out.* 
Marat,  in  his  ‘ Republican,’  kept  up  the  war. 
He  repeated  the  accusation  of  yW/mi/fvm — a word 
which  soon  hccamc  as  terrible  and  odious  to  the 
Parisians  as  the  terms  veto,  or  aristocrat,  or  roi ; 
and  he  made  use  of  very  ingenious  arguments  and 
inductions,  from  facts  or  appearances,  to  fix  the 
charge  on  the  Gironde,  He  described  that  party 
ns  a clique,  the  soul  of  which  was  “the  pedant 
Buzut,  the  formalist  Lasource,  the  irascible  Guadet, 
the  perfidious  Brissot,  the  double  Gensonne,  and 
tartud’e  Rabaut-Poramier.”  “ May  God  have  ]>ity 
on  their  souls  in  the  nc.\t  world!”  said  Marat, 
“and  I will  pardon  them  in  provided  only  Ou:y 
take  no  more  false  steps'*  He  again  and  again 
bade  the  commune  and  the  people  of  Paris  reflect 
on  the  consequences  of  bringing  an  army  devoted 
to  this  faction  into  the  capital — on  the  consequences 
of  any  removal  of  the  legislature  from  Paris  to  the 
provinces — on  the  consequences  of  a splitting  up 
of  the  empire  into  a number  of  federal  republics, 
in  each  of  which  the  Gironde  would  establish  an 
arisUKTocy  on  the  ruins  of  royalty,  would  seize 
and  hold  all  the  first  places,  depriving  Paris  of 
all  her  honour,  weight,  and  profit.  The  commune, 
who  had  lost  none  of  their  revolutionary  energy,  per- 
severed in  their  system,  intermeddling  with  every- 
thing, usurping  nearly  all  that  was  left  of  the  c.x- 
ecutive  power,  and  getting  possession  of  all  the 
iiKtiunal  or  forfeited  property  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.  Septcud,  the  treasurer  of  the  civil  list, 
had  a sum  of  money  in  his  chest,  said  to  exceed 
ten  millions  of  livres;  but,  whatever  was  the 
amount,  the  commune  got  it  all.  With  an  abund- 
ant deposit  of  hard  cash,  they  had  wherewdth  to 
puy  all  the  {loorer  and  more  desperate  part  of  the 
sans-culotles ; and  with  such  a body-guard  they 
had  little  to  fear  from  the  Girondists  of  the  Con- 
vention. They  even  procured  from  the  forty-eight 
Paris  sections  a declaration  of  confidence,  appro- 
bation, and  friendship.  On  the  other  hand,  Ro- 
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land,  as  minister  of  the  interior,  dcmande<l  ac- 
counts, taxed  the  committees  of  the  commune  w ith 
dilapidation,  waste,  and  corrupt  of  the  public 
money,  and  sent  secret  orders  to  the  departments 
to  arrest  some  of  the  cuinmiHsaries  cniplu\ed  by 
the  commune,  ns  rubbers  and  assassins.  A num- 
ber of  fe<lerates  were  employed  to  call  out  for  the 
heads  of  Marat,  Danton,  and  Rol>c8pierre ; and 
great  efiorts  were  made  to  win  over  the  rcsj>ecla- 
bihty  sections,  which  had  professed  so  much  de- 
votion to  Lafayette  and  the  Feuillnnts,  and  whuh 
bad  done  so  little  fur  them  at  the  moment  of  crisis 
—so  little  for  themselves;  for  Ihe  triumph  of  the 
sans-culottes  must  be  their  destruction.  Harba- 
roux,  ns  a proper  reply  to  an  address  which  the 
commune  had  sent  to  all  parts  of  France  to  justify 
their  own  conduct  and  suspicions,  and  to  denounce 
the  members  of  the  south  ns  convicted  federalists, 
proposed  four  formidable  ticv  rees  against  the  com- 
mune ; but  his  party  had  nut  the  courage  to  try 
their  strength  upon  them ; the  said  decrees  were 
given  up;  and  again,  witliout doing  anything,  they 
acquired  the  odium  of  the  most  fierce  and  san- 
guinary intention.*  More  through  this  miseruble 
weakness  and  indecision  of  his  cncmicH  than  from 
the  exertions  of  his  friends  and  party,  Robtfpierre, 
when  he  presented  himself  on  Monday  the  5th  of 
November  to  reply  to  Louvet’s  vague  charges, 
looked  rather  like  one  who  came  to  make  accu- 
sations tlian  one  that  came  to  answer  tlicm.  The 
galleries  and  all  parts  of  the  Hou^^e  were  crowded  ; 
and  when  lie  mounted  the  tribune  he  was  cheered 
by  the  people.  His  discourse  was  very  long,  and 
very  carefully  prepared,  showing  infinitely  more 
ability  than  the  flimsy  paper  w hich  the  author  of 
‘FauMas*  had  read.  “Of  what  am  I accused?” 
said  he:  “of  having  conspired  to  bring  about  a 
dictatorship  or  a triumvirate,  or  to  make  myself  a 
tribune  of  the  jwople.  The  opinion  of  my  adver- 
saries docs  nut  seem  to  be  fixed.  ]>et  us  translate 
these  inconsistent  Roman  ideas  by  the  words  .n/- 
preme  power.  Now  you  must  agree  that,  if  stu  b 
a project  was  criminal,  it  was  still  more  insane. 
To  e.xccute  it,  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  upset  the 
throne,  hut  to  destroy  the  legislature,  and  prevent 
the  Assembly  being  succeeded  by  a National  C!!on- 
vention.  But  how  hap;>encd  it,  then,  that  I was 
the  first,  in  my  public  discourses  and  in  my 
writings,  to  call  for  a Convention,  os  the  only 
remedy  for  the  ills  of  my  country  ? It  is  true  that 
that  proposition  was  denounced  as  turbulent  and 
dangerous  by  the  Girondists;  but  presently  the 
revolution  of  the  10th  of  August  more  than  legiti- 
maiised  it — realised  it.  Need  I say  that,  to  arrive 
at  a dictatorship,  it  would  not  he  enough  to  be 
master  of  Paris?  All  the  eighty-three  departments 
must  be  won  over  or  subdued.  Now,  where  were 
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my  treasures  ? Where  my  armies  ? Where  my 
fortresses?  All  the  power  was  actually  in  the 
hands  of  my  adversaries.  In  order  that  the  ac- 
cusation presented  by  Louvet  acquire  any  cha- 
racter of  verisimilitude,  it  must  tirst  be  demon- 
strated that  I was  completely  mad.  Nor  can  I 
see  that  my  adversaries  can  gain  much  by  such  a 
demonstration;  for,  if  I was  mad,  why  have  they 
given  themselves  the  trouble  of  composing  so 
many  fine  discourses,  of  sticking  up  so  many 
placards,  of  nmking  such  efforts  to  represetu  me  to 
the  Convention  and  all  France  ns  the  must  danger- 
ous and  redoubtable  of  conspirators?**  He  repu- 
diated all  political  connexion  with  .Marat.  He  said 
he  had  never  seen  Marat  in  private  hut  once,  and 
that  was  in  the  month  of  January  of  the  present 
ear  ; and  that  before  then  he  had  never  had  any 
ind  of  connexion  or  correspondence  with  him,  direct 
or  indirect ; that  their  notions  were  nut  the  same ; 
that  he  took  occasion  to  remonstrate  with  Murat 
on  the  extravagance  and  violence  of  some  of  his 
writings,  which  were  as  offensive  to  the  friends  of 
liberty  as  to  the  aristocrats ; tliat  Marat  defended 
his  opinions,  and  he  his ; and  that  from  that  time 
he  had  never  seen  Marat  until  he  found  him  sit- 
ting in  the  electoral  assemhlies  as  catididatc  to  be 
one  of  the  deputies  of  Paris.  **  There  also,** 
continued  he,  I found  M.  Ivouvct,  wiio  accuses 
me  of  having  abused  DorUrr  Piiv^thy,  also  a can- 
didate for  Paris,  and  of  having  secured  Marat*8 
election  by  means  of  intrigue  and  terror.  I will 
answer  these  absurd  accusations  with  a few  plain 
facts.  Those  elections  were  controlled  by  the 
entire  body  of  the  people  of  Paris.  The  electoral 
assembly  had  unanimously  agreed  that  the  returns 
should  all  be  rectified  by  the  people  in  their  pri- 
mary assemblies,  and  that  the  votes  should  be 
given  u{>cidy  and  aloud,  after  a public  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  the  respective  candidates.  Every- 
body made  a free  use  of  his  vote  or  of  his  right  of 
proposing  candidates.  But  I would  not  propose 
Marat;  I proposed  no  one.  Only,  following  the 
example  of  some  who  are  now  members  of  this 
Convention,  I offered  a few  general  remarks  upon 
the  rules  which  ought  to  guide  the  electors  in 
making  a ]>roper  clioice  of  representatives.  I 
spoke  no  ill  of  Doctor  Priestley  : 1 could  not 
so  speak  of  a man  who  was  only  know  n to  me  by 
his  reputation  us  a savant,  and  by  the  inisfortunea 
he  had  suffered  in  England,  which  ought  to  render 
him  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  the  fnends  of  the 
French  revolution.  I only  designated  Marnt, 
without  naming  him,  as  one  of  those  courageous 
writers  who  had  fought  and  suffered  fur  the  cause 
of  the  revolution.  But  would  you  know  the  true 
cause  of  Marat’s  election  ? In  that  moment  of 
crisis,  when  the  heat  of  patriotism  was  at  its 
height,  when  Paris  was  threatened  by  the  ad- 
vancing armies  of  the  Coalition,  people  were  less 
struck  with  certain  exaggerated  or  extravagant 
ideas  emitted  by  him,  than  with  the  crimes  of  all 
the  ()erfidious  enemies  he  had  denounced,  and  the 
actual  presence  of  the  evils  which  he  had  so  long  I 
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predicted.  Nobody  tlien  thought  that  in  a sliort 
time  the  name  of  Murat  alone  would  be  made  a 
pretext  to  calumniate  nil  the  Paris  deputies,  tlic 
electoral  assembly,  and  the  primary  assemblies  of 
the  people.  For  me,  I leave  to  those  who  know 
me  to  judge  of  this  line  project,  formed  by  certain 
people,  to  identify  me  w ith  a man  with  whom  I 
have  nothing  in  common.  Had  not  my  combat 
for  liberty  created  me  enemies  enough,  without 
their  letting  loose  upon  me  the  enemies  Marat  has 
made  by  his  extravagant  opinions  !**  He  treated 
with  contemptuous  ridicule  the  charges  of  making 
himself  an  object  of  public  idolatry  and  of  tyran- 
nising over  the  Jacobin  Club.  **  In  that  club,” 
said  he,  ” there  are  fifteen  hundred  ardent  citizens, 
and  the  only  influence  1 have  over  them  is  from 
their  sentiments  being  mine,  and  my  sentiments 
theirs! My  adversaries  were  all  Jaco- 

bins, all  eliKjuent  men,  but  they  were  weak  there, 
because  they  did  not  feel  like  the  people.  Ex- 
perience ha.s  proved  that  the  opinion  of  the  Jaco- 
bins and  the  popular  societies  is  the  opinion  of 
the  French  people : no  citizen  has  created  that 
opinion,  or  domineered  over  it ; and  I only  shared 
it  w'ilh  others.”  He  challenged  his  accusers  to 
prove  that  he,  either  as  a member  of  the  munici- 
pality, or  in  any  other  quality,  hod  taken  any  part 
in  the  popular  executions  of  iiieptcmbcr.  It  was 
not  his  line  to  denounce  the  Septembrizers,  for  they 
were  the  commune  and  the  sans-culottes,  his  friends 
and  his  p«irty  ; but  he  boldly  undertook  to  prove 
that  the  prison  massacres  were  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  storming  of  the  Tuileries ; that  the 
10th  of  .\iigust  and  the  2nd  of  September  were 
inseparably  linked  together ; and  that  the  Gi- 
rondists, who  profiled  by  the  first,  could  not  with 
conscience  or  decency  condemn  the  second.  As 
for  the  talk  about  iV/cv/a/tfy,  it  was  nonsense;  or 
with  equal  reason  the  Girondists  might  make  the 
same  reproach  to  the  lOth  of  August,  to  the  whole 
revolution,  for  even  the  taking  of  the  Bastille, 
which  l>egan  it,  was  contrary  to  law,  and  surely  it 
was  very  illegal  to  overthrow  and  imprison  the 
monarch!  He  would  ask,  could  the  Girondists 
ex|)cct  to  have  a revolution  and  a republic  with- 
out revolutionary  excitement?  Robespierre  con- 
cluded with  some  Roman  flourishes,  which  were 
very  ridiculous  in  themselves,  but  entirely  adapted 
to  the  taste  of  his  auditors,  who  hailed  him  once 
more  as  the  best  friend  of  the  people  and  of 
lilicrty.*  He  descended  from  the  tribune  in  the 
nud^t  of  these  applauses,  which  were  mingled  with 
a call  for  the  order  of  the  day.  Louvet  rushed 
towards  the  tribune;  but  l>efore  he  could  reach  it 
the  Convention,  without  dividing,  dismissed  his  ill- 
eonipised  charges  by  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  Girondists  feared  that  the  men  of  the  centre, 
or,  as  it  was  now  called,  the  ” Plain,”  would  en- 
tirely desert  them  on  this  question,  as  tlie  accu- 
sations were  so  very  vague,  and  as  the  most  that 
could  possibly  be  made  out  against  Rolvespierre  at 
that  moment  was,  that  liis  popularity  was  immense, 
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and  that  it  might  be  snspected  he  would  at  some 
future  time  attempt  to  employ  it  for  his  own 
aggrandisement.  Tiie  cowards,  too,  stood  in  awe 
of  the  shouting,  roaring  galleries ; and  they  were 
shackled  and  chained  by  their  inward  convictions 
that  the  lOth  of  August  and  the  days  of  September 
were  indeed  inseparable,  and  that  hitherto  Robes- 
pierre was,  at  the  least,  as  clear  from  blood  as  they 
themselves.  Petion,  who  was  sitting  with  them, 
who  was  both  ])illar  and  buttress  to  the  Gironde, 
had,  moreover,  an  evident  interest  in  stopping  dis- 
cussions which  might  have  revealed  perilous  se- 
crets.* The  Mountain  demanded  that  Robespierre’s 
discourse  should  be  printed  ; and  this  was  agreed 
to  almost  unanimously.  And  then  Merlin  said 
that,  as  the  minister  of  the  interior  had  printed 
15,000  co])ies  of  Louvet’s  accusation,  there  ought 
to  be  15,000  copies  of  the  justification.  Louvet 
and  Barbaroux  both  demanded  permission  to  bring 
forw'ard  a fresh  accusation  or  denunciation  ; but 
they  were  put  down  by  cries  of  “ Order!  Order  !” 
“ But,”  piped  Ixmvet  with  his  thin,  shrill  voice, 
“ I must  be  allowed  to  answer  Robespierre.” 
“ Oh !”  cried  many  voices,  “ you  can  answer  him 
in  your  newspaper.”  The  author  of  ‘ Faublos’  then 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  speak  against  the  pre- 
sident. The  House  decided  by  a great  majority 
that  he  should  not  have  this  permission.  Then 
beau  Barbaroux  rushed,  not  to  the  tribune  or 
speaking-place  of  members,  but  to  the  bar  of  the 
House,  and  demanded  permission  to  speak  as  a 
simple  citizen.  The  escapade  provoked  peals  of 
laughter — the  august  Areopagus  laughed  for  some 
time.  At  length  some  memliers  demanded  that 
Barbaroux  should  be  censured  by  the  House  fur 
degrading  the  character  and  dignity  of  a repre- 
sentative of  the  people;  and  Barrere,  a true  middle- 
man, who  was  making  himself  a party  in  the  Centre, 
or  Plain,  with  the  full  determination  of  making 
good  terms  with  the  Gironde  if  it  should  come 
out  victorious  from  the  mortal  strife  with  the 
Jacobins,  or  with  the  Mountain  if  it  sliould  crush 
the  Gironde,  vaulted  into  the  tribune,  and  began  a 
smooth,  pacihe  discourse.  ” 1 entreat,”  said  he, 
” in  the  name  of  the  public  good,  that  an  end  be 
put  to  these  personal  piques  and  passions,  and  that, 
setting  aside  these  idle  quarrels,  we  occupy  our- 
selves solely  about  great  questions.  What  ought  to 
signify  in  the  eyes  of  an  enlightened  legislator  all 
these  vague  accusations  about  a dictatorship  or  ri- 
diculous projects  for  a triumvirate  ? Citizens,  if 
there  existed  in  the  republic  a man  born  with  the 
genius  of  Caesar  or  the  audacity  of  Cromwell — a 
man  who,  with  the  talent  of  Sylla,  posi^essed  the 
immense  means  of  that  dictator — I would  myself 
boldly  accuse  him,  for  such  a man  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  libecty.  But  men  of  a day,  little  ma- 
nagers of  riots,  politicians  who  will  find  no  place 
in  the  domain  of  history,  ought  nut  to  occupy  the 
precious  time  which  you  ow'e  to  the  grand  labours 

• PetioD  ipok«  a)(aiD\l  lli»>  urd*r  of  th«?  day,  and  for  Oie  ptolon^. 
tinn  uf  tha  di’lMip,  t>ut  tlii*  doer  not  alter  our  opinloo  that  he  waa 
£l4d  to  get  the  drbile  ended. 


wherewith  the  people  have  charged  you I 

propose  that  we  get  rid  of  these  accusations  alto- 
gether, by  resolving  that  ‘ The  National  Conven- 
tion, considering  that  it  ought  only  to  occupy 
itself  aliout  the  interests  of  the  republic,  passes  to 
the  order  of  the  day.’  ” Robespierre,  whose 
pride  was  hurt  by  the  slighting,  contemptuous 
e.\prcBsiuns  of  Barrere,  exclaimed,  “ I will  have 
none  of  your  order  of  the  day,  if  you  qualify 
it  in  this  manner ! ” '1  he  Mountain  culled  for  the 

order  of  the  day,  in  its  usual  and  simple  form, 
without  any  preamble;  and  this,  being  put  to  the 
vote,  was  carried  by  an  immense  majority.  The 
triumph  of  the  Incorruptible  was  thus  complete. 
Heliecqui  endeavoured  to  defend  the  e.xtravagance 
of  his  friend  and  townsman  Barbaroux;  and, 
when  the  president  told  him  that  the  debate  was 
closed,  he  exclaimed  that  the  discussion,  properly 
speaking,  had  never  been  opened — that  the  accu- 
sation of  Robespierre  was  a still-born  child  ! But 
one  capital  cause  which  may  have  produced  an 
immense  effect  on  the  cowardly  minds  of  the  Gi- 
rondists, and  on  the  votes  and  divisions  of  the 
House,  remains  to  he  mentioned  : — The  Feuillant 
terrace,  and  all  the  open  spaces  between  the  Tuile- 
rics  and  the  Salle  de  Manege,  were  crowded  with 
national  guards  and  pikcmeti  from  the  faubourgs 
and  the  sections.  ” It  is  strange,”  said  Brissot,  in 
his  newspaper,  ” that  General  Santerre  should 
have  found  so  many  patrols  to  protect  Robespierre, 
whom  nobwly  menaced,  and  not  have  found  a 
single  patrol  on  the  2nd  of  September  and  the  fol- 
lowing days.”  But  in  truth  this  was  nut  strange 
at  all ; and,  as  for  the  safety  uf  Robespierre  nut 
being  menaced,  the  Girondists  would  have  sent  him 
to  the  guillotine  if  they  hud  prevailed  over  him  this 
day  ; they  would  have  shown  him,  and  his  party, 
no  more  mercy  than  he  showed  them.  But  it  was 
in  the  evening,  when  the  Incorruptible  entered  the 
Jacobin  hall,  that  he  enjoyed  the  full  sweets  uf  his 
triumph.  He  was  almost  deafened  with  applauses, 
almost  suffocated  with  embraces  : they  called  him 
an  eagle,  an  Aristides,  the  best  and  greatest  man 
in  the  republic ; and  they  easily  induced  Barrere, 
who  was  soon  to  be  his  satellite,  to  explain  away  the 
offensive  words  he  had  used  in  the  Convention,  or  to 
declare  that  he  meant  them  to  apply  not  to  Robes- 
pierre or  Marat,  but  to  the  Girondists.  Nut  satis- 
fied with  tlie  vote  passed  in  the  Convention  for  the 
printing  of  Rolicspierre’s  discourse.  Merlin  rose  to 
accuse  the  virtuous,  eternally  virtuous  Roland,” 
of  forgetting  his  principles,  and  of  making  use  of 
the  post  to  circulate  in  the  departments  the  dia- 
tribes uf  Brissot,  the  harangues  of  Buzot,  and  the 
denunciations  of  Louvet.  “ I demand,”  said  he, 
“ that  the  Club  print  and  send  to  all  the  affiliatccl 
societies  tlic  great  discourse  of  Robespierre ; and 
that  we  join  to  it  a vote  of  thanks,  in  which  we 
shall  declare  all  the  good  we  know  of  Robes- 
pierre. The  departments  will  rather  believe  us 
than  the  virtuous  Roland ! " The  proposition  was 
adopted  instantly.  The  Incorruptible,  moreover, 
inserted  the  whole  of  his  defence  in  a printed  letter 
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to  his  constituents;  so  that,  in  one  Ti*ay  or  other,  I 
it  must  have  been  widely  disseminated.*  In 
the  Hull  he  seemed  to  blush  under  his  blushing  I 
honours;  and,  whenever  it  suited  him, this  strange  | 
being  could  play  the  part  of  a modest  and  silent  i 
man  in  perfect  style.  He  was  the  only  man  of  the  I 
revolution,  perhaps  the  only  man  of  his  country,  I 
that  knew  when  to  lie  silent,  or  that  could  perse^ 
vere  in  silence.  Merlin  invited  him  to  mount  the 
Jacobin  tribune  and  give  the  Club  his  own  ac* 
count  of  his  struggle  and  victory.  **  Ah,  no!*’ 
said  one  of  his  worshippers;  **  1 know  the  mo- 
desty of  Robespierre  ; I know  he  will  be  silent.’* 
And  silent  he  was  the  whole  night,  leaving  others 
to  sound  his  praises  and  repeat  some  of  the  argu- 
ments he  had  used.  **  llis  virtues,  his  eloquence 
•~his  incorruptible  virtue  and  his  masculine  elo- 
quence,*' exclaimed  Gamier,  **  have  crushed  all 
his  enemies!  Barbaruux,  in  despair,  quitted  hit 
seat  as  a legislator,  and  ran  down  to  the  bar  : he 
could  not  look  the  man  he  had  accused  in  the  face ; 
and,  in  effect,  how  should  a vile  reptile  bear  the 
glance  of  the  eagle!  This  has  been  the  most  beau- 
tiful day  of  our  revolution!  *’  Manuel  delivered  a 
still  more  extravagant  panegyric ; but  Manuel,  who 
was  a sort  of  Barrere,  without  Barrere's  dexterity, 
tried  to  couple  Petion  with  his  old  friend  Robes- 
pierre, forgetting,  what  every  old  w oroan  might  have 
reminded  him  of,  that  no  foes  are  so  bitter  and 
irreconcileable  as  those  who  have  been  once 
close  friends ; and  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  Petinn  had  now  entirely  committed  him- 
self with  the  Gironde,  between  whom  and  the 
Mountain  there  could  be  no  peace  or  truce  but  in 
death.  **  Robespierre,**  said  he,  **  has  always 
shown  the  greatest  austerity  in  his  principles;  he 
has  ever  wished  to  be  nothing,  while  so  many  men 
were  eager  to  be  something.  Robespierre  might 
say,  as  the  ancient  Roman  said  to  the  senate, 

* People  attack  my  words,  so  innocent  am  I in  my 
actions.*  Look  at  bis  conduct  in  the  first  Assem- 
bly ! where  there  was  so  much  corruption.  He 
always  sat  side  by  side  with  Petion— Pelion  and 
he  were  the  twin-brothers  of  liberty  !**  Collot 
d'Herbois  instantly  called  the  orator  to  account  for 
these  grave  errors,  telling  him  that  P<ftion  was  no 
more  like  Robespierre  than  winter  was  like  summer. 

Between  this  triumph  of  Robespierre  over  the 
Gironde.,  and  the  mock  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  there 
is  nothing  to  detain  ua  long.  There  were  com- 
mittees of  the  Convention  labouring  in  many 
vocations,  and  a grand  committee  busy  at  the 
old  work  of  constitution-making,  as  the  consti- 
tution of  1191,  to  which  more  oaths  had  been 
taken  than  had  ever  been  sworn  to  all  the  constitu- 
tions in  the  world,  was  now  to  be  set  aside  as  a 
dirty  sheet  of  paper,  as  an  opprobrium  ; and  as  all 
things  were  to  be  remodelled  and  cut  into  repub- 
lican shape.  This  Constitution  Committee  was 
composed  of  nine  members,  of  whom  seven,  or  at 
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least  six,  were  decided  Girondists.  Tlicy  were 
Petion,  Condorcel,  Brissot,  Vergninud,  Gcnsoniid, 
Thomas  Paine,  Sieves,  Barrere,  and  Dcinton.  Bar- 
rere, as  we  have  mentioned,  sat  in  the  Plain,  and 
was  wailing  upon  providence  or  events.  Sieyes, 
properly  speaking,  was  never  of  any  party  but  of 
the  |)triy  of  Sieves,  Ixring  a party  in  himself,  and 
to  himself,  and  by  himself.  Thomas  Paine,  who 
had  obtained  his  letters  of  naturalization  through 
Guadet,  was  decidedly  a Girondist.  Dantun  was 
the  only  Mnntagnnrd.  In  the  atfcc’tcd  1 mguage  of 
that  great  moral  philosopher  Thiers,  “ Philosophy 
had  its  representatives  in  the  person  of  Sieyes,  Cnn- 
dorcct,  and  the  American  Thomas  Paine  ; the  Gi* 
ronde  was  particularly  represented  by  Gensonnd, 
Vergniaud,  Petion,  and  Brissot;  the  Centre  hy 
Barrere;  and  the  Mountain  by  Danton  ’*  But,  by 
giving  philosophy  three  representatives,  Thiers 
takes  at  least  two  from  the  turcc  of  the  Gironde. 
He  adds,  **  It  is  no  doubt  surprising  to  see  Danton, 
that  tribune  of  the  people,  lo  very  turbulent,  but  so 
little  speculative,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a committee 
entirely  philosophic  (tout  phil>>tophi(fue)j  and  it 
seems  that  the  character,  if  not  the  talents,  of  Roljes- 
pierre  ought  to  have  obtained  him  that  post.  It 
is  certain  that  Robespierre  wus  most  ambitious  of 
that  distinction,  and  that  he  was  d.cply  wounded 
at  not  obtaining  it.  Tliey  gave  the  preference  to 
Danton  because  his  natural  disposition  rendered 
him  Jit  for  everything^  and  because  no  deep  rc^ 
sentnxent  as  yet  separated  him  from  his  col- 
leagues*' The  first  of  these  two  pro|>o8itiun8  is, 
to  our  understanding,  a phrase  without  a mean- 
ing ; but  the  second  must  comprehend  in  it  the 
confession  that  the  Girondists  entertained  no  re- 
sentment against  Danton,  whose  immense  share 
in  the  guilt  of  the  massacres  of  September  was 
as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  while  they  ]ire- 
tended  so  much  resentment  on  that  account 
against  Robespierre,  whose  participation  in  the 
crime  was  as  obscure  and  uncertain  as  it  could 
well  be— whose  agency  must  have  been  remote 
and  indirect.  The  Girondists  commanded  a great 
majority  when  the  committee  was  ap{H>intod  ; and 
certainly  they  could  have  substituted  Robespierre 
for  Danton,  or  they  could  have  excluded  Danton  as 
well  as  Robespierre.  But  they  wanted  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  services  of  the  greatest  or  loudest 
bully  in  France  ; they  knew  that  Danton  was  open 
to  the  infiuencca  of  rtallery,  money,  and  other 
kinds  of  corruption,  and  that  Roliespicrre  was 
utterly  inaccessible  to  such  influences;  proud  and 
confident  in  their  own  eloquence  and  h>gic,  they 
cared  not  fur  a cool  and  a pertinacious  reasoner ; 
they  thought  Danton’s  lungs  worth  ten  times 
Robespierre’s  logic,  and  they  therefore  took  the 
ex-minister  of  justice  to  their  bosoms,  and  aflected 
a virtuous  indignation  against  the  Incorniptihlc. 
Composed  as  the  committee  was,  the  Girondists 
soon  found  that,  in  spite  of  their  majority,  they 
could  not  make  it  march  quietly  towards  their 
ends.  Fierce  dissensions  upon  first  principles  broke 
out,  retarding  the  cunstitutiun-makmg,  and  dc]>o* 
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pu1n^i^in^  the  Girondists,  who  had  promised  that 
France  should  have  the  best  of  republican  charters 
in  the  shortest  |>eriod  of  time.  Counting  solely  on 
the  middle  classes,  who  had  been  already  l>orne 
down  and  crushed  by  the  armed  ma&ses,  and  who 
bad  already  given  up  the  struggle  in  a spiritless 
manner,  their  wish  and  plan  was  only  slightly  to 
democratize  the  consduilion  of  1791,  and  to  esta- 
blish the  regime  of  the  bourgeoisie,  or  respectabili- 
ties.  But  what  Danton  demanded,  and  what  the 
march  of  the  revolution  demanded  and  made  in- 
evitable, was  the  extension  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple to  its  utmost  limits,  the  r«$gime  of  the  sans- 
culottes, the  supremacy  of  the  lowest  and  poorest. 
Barrerc  so^m  trimmed  bis  sails  so  as  to  catch  the 
same  wind  as  Danton  ; and  Thomas  Paine’s  passion 
for  an  absolute  democracy,  and  his  eagerness  to 
work  out  the  axioms  laid  down  in  his  essay  on  the 
Rights  of  Man,  made  him  rather  unsteady,  and  at 
times  untrue  to  his  friends  and  patrons,  the  Girond- 
ists. And,  besides  these  causes  of  hindrance  and 
difference,  there  was  that  incarnation  of  all  that 
was  pragmatical  and  dogmatical,  Sieyes,  who  was 
as  confident  as  ever  that  to  him  alone  was  reserved 
the  task  of  making  a model  constitution,  who 
could  never  accept  the  shadow  of  an  opinion  from 
any  man,  and  who  could  never  conceive  how  any 
man  could  honestly  refuse  an  opinion  of  his. 

There  was  another  committee  that  marched 
with  much  more  speed  than  the  constitutional. 
This  was  “ The  Extraordinary  Committee  of 
Twenty-four”  appointed  to  inquire  into  “the 
crimes  of  Louis  Capet,  formerly  king.”  In  this 
committee,  too,  the  Girondists  were  in  the  ma- 
jority. On  the  6th  of  November,  the  very  day 
after  Robespierre’s  great  triumph,  Valaz«?,  a 
Girondist,  and  a sworn  friend  of  Vergniaiid, 
presented  to  (he  Convention  the  report  of  this 
committee,  he  and  hit  party  being  evidently  in  a 
hurry  to  recover  popularity  by  some  strong  revo- 
lutionary demonstration.  This  report  ran  to  a 
great  length.  It  state<l  that  the  committee,  after 
a careful  examination  of  documents  and  letters 
found  in  various  places,  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Louis  Capet  had  been  guilty  of  numerous 
acts  of  high  treason  against  the  nation,  and  had 
thereby  merited  some  further  punishment  than 
the  forfeiture  of  the  throne,  which  had  been  al- 
ready pronounced.  The  Girondists  afterwards 
pretended  that  they  had  ever  b<cn  averse  to  the 
death  of  Louis,  and  that  all  they  wanted  was  to 
bring  him  in  guilty,  and  to  prove  to  a young  re- 
publican people  the  monstrous  vices  of  kings. 
Their  pretence  has  imposed  upon  many  : they  have 
gained  credit  for  a gentleness  and  mercy  that  was 
never  in  them.  The  tale  is,  however,  equally  bad 
either  way,  for,  if  they  believed  Louis  ought  not 
to  suffer  death,  they  should  never  have  agreed  to 
find  him  guilty,  or  they  should  never  have  hinted  at 
a punishment  beyond  the  severe  penalty  he  had 
already  undergone.  In  concluding  the  report 
Vulazc  proclaimed  in  the  clearest  manner  that 
there  ought  to  l>e  ano'hcr  punishment  besides  the 
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forfeiture  (une  peine  autre  qnc  la  dechkana')^  am’, 
although  he  did  not  actually  define  what  that 
punishment  ought  to  be,  he  said  that  liouis  ought 
to  be  treated  as  a cnmmon  citizen,  and  the  punish- 
ment for  common  citizens,  in  cases  of  treason 
against  the  nation,  was  Death.  He  acknowiedgeil, 
indeed,  that,  acconlingto  the  constitution  of  1791, 
the  only  compact  between  the  ci-devant  king  and 
the  nation,  the  only  punishment  pronounced  for  bad 
kings  was  d^cheance,  or  dethroi  ement.  “But,” 
said  this  nice  logician,  “ Louis  Ciqu't  has  been 
guilty  of  a great  many  more  crimes  than  arc  meit« 
tioned  in  that  constitution — of  many  more  ciimts 
than  liberal-minded  legislators  could  possibly  sus- 
pect or  foresee — and  therefore  his  pun^^hlneut 
ought  to  be  so  much  the  greater.  0(1  erwite 
there  would  he  a contradiction  between  the  law 
and  universal  reason ; and  it  would  be  your  duty 
to  s(  t aside  and  destroy  lo  monstrous  a contradic- 
tion.“ If  all  this  does  not  signify— “ You  must 
send  Louis  to  the  guillotine,'*  it  signifies  iKXhing. 
And  what  WAS  the  conduct  of  the  Girondists  in 
the  House  when  the  report  was  read?  Barbaroux, 
the  prcux-chevalicr  of  the  party*  the  echo  of  the 
sentiments  of  Madame  Roland  and  her  husband, 
declared  that  (he  charges  ought  to  be  made  heavier 
still,  said  that  the  commiltce  of  surveiilancc  of  the 
commxtne^  and  the  commilUf  of  yeneral  sccxirity 
of  the  Convetdion^  the  extraoTdtnary  criminal 
tribunal  of  the  \*Uh  of  Autfust^  and  the  high  na- 
tional  covrty  possessed  a great  nuinl>eT  ot  docu- 
ments touching  the  multiplied  treasons  of  the 
ci-devant  king ; and  he  demanded  that  all  those 
papers  should  be  collected,  made  public,  and  used 
as  evidence.  Ptftion  said  that  the  Committee  of 
Tw  enty-four  had  only  made  use  of  the  documents 
which  had  been  laid  before  them  ; that  there  were 
many  papers  much  more  important ; that  the 
king  was  committed  in  several  Utters  w ritten  by 
Choiscul-Gouffier,  and  that  his  treasons  were 
clearly  proved  by  the  trial  of  one  Dangremont, 
that  man  xrho  had  been  cho$en  by  L/ntis  to  raise 
a Ifody  of  auassins.*'  Was  it  hy  heaping  accu- 
sation u|x>n  accusation,  by  exasperating  the  public 
mind,  that  these  Girondists  proposed  saving  Louis 
from  the  scaffold  ? They  were  sure  of  a sentence 
of  guilty,  which  they  afterwards  pleaded  was  all 
they  wished,  without  any  processes  of  this  kind. 
As  a matter  of  course  the  ultra-Jacobins  went 
farther  and  faster,  for  fear  of  being  left  behind  hv 
the  Girondists  ; but  the  Mountain  never  pretended 
that  they  meant  to  terminate  the  tragetly  or  the 
blootly  farce  otherwise  than  by  the  guillotine  ; and, 
when  the  deed  was  done,  they  gloried  in  it.  On 
the  following  day,  November  the  7ih,  Mailhe, 
another  Girondist,  presented  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  legislation  upon  the  mode  in  which 
Louis  XVI.  was  to  be  tried.  After  reciting  a 
series  of  questions  on  that  subject,  which  he  said 
the  committee  had  long  and  profoundly  agitated, 
he  in  a Inng  ami  hnt  harangue  aggravated  all  the 
olFenccs  of  l.ouia,  keeping  out  of  tight  all  the 
provocationa,  and  {leraeciiiion,  and  terror  which 
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hnd  driven  the  ilfspniring  king  to  invoke  the 
of  furt  ign  arms  and  of  arbiirury  mvereigns.  He 
treated  with  contempt  the  eonsiitutioiml  invio- 
lability of  the  sovereign,  and  the  idea  that  any 
king  could  he  put  alxive  the  law  and  the  will  of  ; 
the  people.  Not  satisfied  with  taxing  l»uis  with 
the  IiIoikI  spilt  and  the  devastations  committed  by 
the  An^.trians  and  Prussians  at  I/^ngwi,  Verdun, 
and  Lille,  this  Girondist  accused  him  of  all  the 
blood  that  had  been  shed  on  the  lOth  of  August, 
although  it  had  been  so  recently  boasted  that  the 
attack  on  the  Tuilcries  w as  the  lesult  of  “ a pa- 
triotic conspiracy”— although  all  the  worjd  knew  ^ 
the  miserable,  defenceless  state  of  the  court,  and  \ 
(imi  I/Kiis  had  been  obliged  to  tice  to  the  National 
Assembly  before  a match  was  lighted  or  a triggiT 
drawn.  “ Have  you  not  still  before  your  eyes,” 
exclaimed  Madhe,  “ the  marks  of  the  parricide 
bullets,  which  on  the  10th  of  August  threatened 
the  nation  even  in  this  sanctuar\'  of  the  laws?  Llo 
you  not  still  hear  re-echoing  in  the  bottom  of 
your  hearts  the  dying  voices  of  the  citizens  who 
licrishi  d in  front  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  apjieals 
of  so  many  other  patriots,  new  Decii,  who,  in 
sacrificing  themselves  to  their  country,  carried  into 
the  tomb  the  lio|>c  of  being  avengwl  ? Do  you  not 
hear  the  whole  republic  reminding  you  that  this 
vengeance  is  one  of  the  first  ohjetts  of  your  mis- 
sion? Do  you  not  see  all  the  nations  of  the  uni- 
verse, all  g'liCTiitiuns  present  and  future,  crowding 
around  you  and  wailing  with  a silent  im|>atience 
your  decision,  whether  he  who  was  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  laws  can  render  himself  in- 
de|H‘ndenl  of  those  who  made  the  laws;  whether 
this  mval  inviolability  has  the  right  tubutcher  with 
impunity  citizens  and  societies;  whether  a king  is 
a god  wlio  is  to  be  blessed  for  the  blows  he  deals, 
or  a man  who  is  u>  lie  punished  for  the  crimes  he 
commits!”  The  applauses  were  tremendous  : the 
galleries  could  nut  do  otherwise  than  applaud  sen- 
timeiita  wiiich  had  so  lorrg  been  taught  them  by 
the  Jacobin  clubs  and  journals.  Tne  orator  re- 
ferred to  the  trial  and  execution  of  our  Charles  F., 
which  long  before  this  time  the  revolutionists  had 
selected  as  a model,  although  they  understood  pro*  ' 
perly  no  single  part  of  the  story,  except  its  ter- 
mination on  the  scatfold.  He  dcclaretk  that  Charles 
Stuart  merited  death  ; that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  an  indisputable  riglit  to  set  aside  the  House  of 
Peers,  who  wanted  to  preserve  the  king  and  the 
royal  despotism  ; that  if  the  Commons  had  only 
been  sitting  as  a National  Convention  everything 
would  have  been  |>crfeclly  right,  and  that  there 
would  have  been  a Convention  but  for  the  arabiliun 
of  Cromwell,  who  was  aiming  at  the  protectorate. 
Was  it  by  falling  in  with  the  Jacobin  credo— w'as  | 
it  by  dwelling  upon  the  block  and  the  axe,  that  ! 
these  humane  Girondists  proposed  driving  the  ! 
ihoughiB  of  blood  out  of  the  heads  of  the  people  ? i 
Was  their  applauding  the  beheading  of  Charles  I.  ^ 
the  l>cst  mu<le  to  prevent  (he  guillotining  of  Louis  ' 
XVI.?  But  the  head  of  the  queen  had  long  been 
in  greater  danger  than  the  head  of  the  king.  The 


nimbler  cowards  of  the  parly,  who  kept  their  own 
necks  from  the  guillotine  uml  Burvived  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  boastetl  tliat  the  Gironde,  if  tliey  had 
been  able  to  keep  their  places  in  the  Cunvetiiion, 
would  never  have  permitted  the  queen’s  execution. 
Yet  how  did  their  confrere  Mailhe,  who  was  not 
adroit  enough  to  escape  the  bloek,  speak  at  this 
moment  of  the  hapless,  helpless  wile  of  I^iuis? 
“ IJiiherl*),”  aaid  he,  ” I have  said  nothing  about 
Marie  Antoinette.  She  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
decree  wdiich  commanded  the  report  I am  now 
making  to  you  in  the  n.ime  of  the  committee;  tior 
oiiglit  she,  nor  could  she  be  in  it.  What  right  can 
she  have  to  confound  her  cause  with  that  of  Louis  ? 
But  have  the  beads  of  women  who  bore  the  name 
of  queen  in  France  ever  been  more  inviolable  or 
sacred  tlian  the  heads  of  other  rebels  and  con- 
spirators? When  you  take  her  cose  under  coiisi- 
deration,  you  will  decide  whether  she  is  to  be  tried 
or  nut ; and  it  is  only  before  the  ordinary  tribunals 
that  you  can  send  her  for  trial.”  The  present  con- 
clusions which  Mailhc  and  his  committee  came  to 
were — 1.  Tliul  Louis  might  be  judged;  2.  That 
he  should  be  judged  by  the  National  Convention  ; 
3.  That  a committee  ol  three  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Convention  to  collect  all  pajxrrs,  informa- 
tions, and  proofs  relating  to  the  crimes  imputed  to 
l»ui8  ; 4.  That  this  committee  of  three  should 
draw  up  the  act  of  accusation  or  impeachment ; 
b.  That,  if  this  act  was  adopted,  it  should  be  printed, 
communicated  to  Ixmis  and  to  his  counsel,  if  be 
should  think  proper  to  choose  counsel ; 6.  'I'hat 
the  original  documents  and  proofs  against  him, 
if  Louis  desired  it,  should  be  carried  to  tire  Temple, 
after  authenticated  copies  had  been  made  to  remain 
in  the  archives,  and  the  originals  brought  back  to 
the  archives  by  twelve  commissioners  of  the  As- 
sembly, who  should  never  let  them  get  out  of  their 
hands  or  lose  sight  of  them  ; 7.  That  tlie  National 
Convention  should  fix  the  day  on  which  Louis  was 
to  appear  Ircfore  them  ; 8.  Tirat  Louis  should,  by 
himself  or  by  his  counted,  present  bit  defence, 
either  in  writing  signed  by  liimself  or  verbally; 
9.  That  the  National  Convenliun  would  pronounce 
sentence  by  every  member  voting  separately  and 
aloud  {par  appei  nominaf). 

The  Girondist  reporter  descended  from  the  tri- 
bune, applauded  by  cdtd  droit  and  cute  gauche, 
by  Plain  and  by  Mountain,  by  galleries  and  by  all 
present.  Billaud-Varennes  demanded  that  the 
rejKirt  should  not  only  l>c  printed  and  sent  to  the 
armies,  but  translated  into  idl  the  languages  of 
Euro(>c,  and  sent  to  ail  the  countries  of  Europe. 
The  Convention  ])resently  iiassed  a decree  to  tiiat 
effect.  Manuel  moved  that  such  as  might  chouse 
to  speak  in  favour  of  Louis,  or  be  employed  as 
counsel  by  him,  should  be  taken  under  the  safe- 
guard and  protection  of  the  law.  The  galleries 
hooted  at  this  proposition ; some  member  or  mem- 
bers obK'rvcd  that  it  would  l>e  insiiltiug  the  French 
people  to  entertain  a doubt  about  it,  and  the  house 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  The  husiness  was 
then  adjourned  to  the  13th.  In  the  interval  the 
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Jacobin  Club  delivered  iu  opinions.  In  the  Con- 
vention the  great  debate  was  re-<»j>cncd  by  Pj^tion, 
who  expresfecd  bis  contempt  the  stupid  dogma 
of  inviolability,”  and  proposed  that  the  house 
should  decide  at  once  whether  the  ci-devant  king 
should  be  tried,  as  recommended  by  the  committee 
of  legislation,  or  nut.  The  Convention  voted  that 
this  should  be  the  course.  Morisson  rose  and 
courageously  declared  that  Louis  could  not  be  tried 
at  all.  It  was  boldly  said,  although,  before  ven- 
turing to  that  conclusion,  he  adopted  the  prevailing 
tone,  and  called  the  ex-king  a traitor,  a sanguinary 
monster,  that  ought  to  expiate  his  crimes  in  the 
crudest  torments; — it  was  honestly  and  earnestly 
meant,  for  Morisson  was  not  a Girondist; — it  was 
ingeniously  argued,  with  more  address  and  more 
humane  cunnine  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
instance  throughout  these  proceedings.  He  showed 
that  the  constitution  of  1791  had  foreseen  not 
merely  secret  hostilities  (all  that  could  be  now 
proved  against  him),  but  an  open  attack  on  the 
part  of  Louis  XVI.,  a marching  at  the  head  of 
armies  against  the  people,  dtc. ; and  that  with  that 
foresight  it  had  provided  the  dt^cheance  and  nothing 
mure.  He  showed  that  the  national  faith  was 
pledged,  deeply  and  most  solemnly  pledged,  to  ad- 
here to  all  that  was  laid  down  on  its  part  in  that 
constitution.  He  showed  that  the  National  Con- 
vention hud  been  intrusted  with  powers  to  change 
the  form  of  government,  but  not  to  try  or  condemn 
the  king,  lie  reminded  them,  as  a military  people, 
that  even  the  usages  of  war  did  not  permit  them  to 
sacrifice  an  enemy  who  had  fallen  prostrate  before 
them  in  the  hour  of  victory;  and  he  insisted  that 
nothing  could  be  gained  by  his  trial  and  condemna- 
tion, and  that  the  best  measure  to  be  adopted  under 
present  circumstances  was  to  keep  Louis  a state  pri- 
soner, or  to  banish  him  and  his  family  from  France. 
There  was  slight  chance  that  such  reasonings  should 
be  listened  to ; yet  it  is  curious  to  observe  by  what 
manner  of  man  or  boy,  and  by  what  sort  of  rea- 
sonings, the  Courention  w'as  transported  into  a 
whirlwind  fury  against  Morissun's  propositions. 
Antoine  Louis  Ltfon  Saint  Just,  w hose  family  name 
must  live  in  history  with  that  of  Robespierre,  was 
the  son  of  an  old  olficer,  a native  of  Picardy.  The 
family,  if  not  rich,  were  noble^a  little  proof  of 
w hich  is  seen  in  his  triple  Christian  names.  He 
had  been  well  educated,  accorditig  to  the  new  phi- 
losophy, and  the  notions  now  enteitaiued  in  France 
08  to  what  was  a good  education.  Like  Robespierre, 
he  had  been  tauglit  to  rave  about  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans and  npublics,  and  never  taught  to  reflect 
upon  the  diffcriiice  between  those  times  and  these, 
or  upon  the  possible  exaggerations  of  the  ancient 
hisiorians,  who,  in  some  cases  at  least,  wrote  his- 
tory as  we  write  poetry,  or  drama,  or  historical 
romance.  This  kind  of  education,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  nascent  revolution  (fur  he  was  little 
better  than  a schofjboy  when  the  pbenomenun 
began),  deranged  an  intellect  which  appears  to 
have  been  nut  well  arranged  by  nature,  ^int  Just 
was  a fanatic  and  a fury  for  the  ” one  idea  ” before 


he  w*as  a man ; and  this  very  exaltation  caused  him 
to  be  elected  to  the  Convention  and  received  tliere 
at  an  illegal  age,  or  before  be  w'us  twenty-four 
years  old.  He  had  that  worst  kind  of  madness 
which  wears  the  ” reasoning  show.”  It  was  a 
madness  that  left  the  head  cold,  and  buined  in  the 
heart.  He  had  all  the  honesty  of  fanaticism ; and 
he  was  just  as  fearless  as  he  was  pitiless.  He  was 
a sort  of  exaggerated  Camille  Heamoulins,  possess- 
ing the  same  wild  eloquence,  but  having  consider- 
ably more  steadiness  of  purpose,  mure  method  in 
his  madness.  Such  as  he  was,  with  eyes  that  be- 
trayed his  insanity,  with  the  countenance  and  the 
gestures  of  a madman,  it  was  Saint-Just  that  ruse 
to  combat  the  humane  intention  of  Morisson,  and 
to  condemn  even  the  report  of  the  Girondist  com- 
mittee. “ Citizens,”  cried  he,  “ I undertake  to 

firove  that  Morisson,  who  would  preserve  the  inviu- 
ability,  and  the  committee,  who  would  try  Louis 
like  a citizen,  are  both  in  the  wrung.  1 tell  you 
that  the  ex-king  ought  to  be  tried  or  treated  as  an 
enemy.  I tell  you  that  we  have  rather  to  fight  him 
than  try  him ! I tell  you  that,  Louis  being  for 
nothing  in  the  contract  which  unites  Frenchmen, 
the  forms  of  procedure  ought  not  to  be  according 
to  civil  law,  but  according  to  the  law  of  the  Righta 
of  Man.  Here  any  delay  or  hesitation,  any  tem- 
porizing with  the  king,  will  have  the  most  fatal 
consequences.  Some  day,  )>erhaps,  when  men  shall 
be  as  far  removed  from  our  w*eak  prejudices  as  we 
are  from  the  ignorance  of  the  Vandals,  they  will  be 
astonished  at  the  barbarism  of  an  age  w hich  made 
so  solemn  a business  of  judging  a tyrant,  and  iu 
which  the  people,  having  a tyrant  to  judge,  raised 
him  to  tlie  rank  of  a citizen  before  they  would  exa- 
mine his  crimes.  They  will  be  astonished,  1 say, 
that  in  the  eighteenth  ceutury  people  were  less  ad- 
vanced than  in  the  time  of  Cd^sar.  That  tyrant 
was  immolated  in  full  senate,  without  any  other 
formalities  than  twenty-two  dagger-strokes,  w iihout 
any  other  law  than  the  liberty  of  Rome.  And  to-day 
we  respectfully  prepare  a long  trial  fur  a man  who 
is  the  assassin  of  a whole  people,  who  has  been 
taken  in  Jiagrante  deliclu  with  his  hands  red  with 
blood ! Ah,  those  who  attach  so  much  importance 
to  the  critically  just  chastisement  of  a king  will 

never  fouud.  a republic 1 will  never 

lose  sight  of  this, — the  spirit  with  which  you  try 
the  king  will  be  the  same  with  which  you  will 
establish  the  republic,  aud  the  measure  of  your 
philosophy  in  this  trial  and  sentence  will  he  the 
measure  of  your  liberty  in  the  new  constitution. 
Oh!  make  haste  to  dispatch  this  king;  for  there  is 
not  a citizen  in  France  but  has  the  same  right  over 
him  which  Brutus  had  over  Co;sar.  He  must  be 
condemned  promptly,  for  wisdom  and  sound  policy 
require  it  I Already  etforts  are  making  to  work 
upon  our  compassion ; and  very  soon  tears  will  be 
bought,  as  they  were  at  Roman  funerals.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  work  upon  our  feelings,  nav, 
even  to  corrupt  us.  People ! if  ever  this  king 
should  be  allowed  to  escape  death,  remember  that 
we  your  representatives  are  no  longer  worthy  of 
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your  confldencc»  and  accuse  us  of  the  blackest 
perfidy!’*  Fauchcl,  who  had  quarrclletl  with  the 
Jacobins,  and  who  had  been  expelled  from  their 
club,  replied  to  Sainl^Just  with  a bold  and  nither 
ingenious  speech.  He  maintained  that  Louis  ought 
not  to  be  tried  at  all,  and  that  to  put  him  to  death 
would  nut  1)0  serving  but  ruining  the  republic  in 
its  birtlu  ” The  revohition,**  said  he,  is  now 
triumphant,  Louis  is  a helpless  prisoner,  the  armies 
of  the  coalition  are  flying  before  us,  we  have  no 
longer  an}  thing  to  fear  from  him  or  from  them. 
But,  if  we  put  him  to  death,  vtc  shall  give  new 
hopes  and  new  meant  of  action  to  the  conspirators. 
The  royalist  idea  will  attach  itself  to  his  young  and 
innocent  son,  and  that  will  make  proselytes. 

I cannot  agree  to  a proposition  ad- 

vanci’d  by  citizen  Mailbc,  that  public  utility  may 
Bomeiimi's  authorise  us  to  throw  a veil  over  the 
image  of  justice.  What ! are  we  to  look  fur  the 
happiness  and  repose  of  the  country  in  a violation 
of  justice,  in  a national  crime,  in  a bloody  infamy 

which  will  fill  the  whole  world  with  horror  I '* 

He  could  say  no  more;  he  was  hissed  and  hooted 
out  of  the  tribune.  Robert,  a grocer  of  Paris,  and 
one  of  the  most  ferocious  members  of  the  Mountain, 
followed  the  discomfited  abbe  or  constitutional 
bishop,  whose  bishopric  was  now  worth  nothing. 
“ l»ng  enough,’*  said  he,  “ and  far  too  long,  have 
kings  been  allowed  to  sit  in  judgment  over  the 
people!  It  is  now  time  that  the  people  should  sit 
in  judgment  over  kings  ! Certain  men,  still  asto- 
nished Ht  (he  success  of  the  revolution  of  the  10th 
of  August,  think  it  a serious  matter  to  biing  a king 
to  trial.  Tlu  ir  narrow  minds  cannot  conceive,  or 
can  scarcely  conceive  (and  that  not  without  grief), 
the  idea  that  Louis  XVI.  shall  he  judged  by  you — 
that  the  descendant  of  Henri  IV.  and  Louis  XIV. 
shall  he  brought  to  your  bar,  and  that  the  sword 
of  justice  shall  stiike  the  proud  head  of  a man  so 
long  accustomed  to  command  ; but  these  notions  of 
the  bitrbarous  twelfili  century  must  be  far  from  the 
minds  of  the  real  representatives  of  an  enlightened 
nation.'*  He  concluded  his  long  harangue  by 
urging  that  Louis  ought  to  be  tried  and  condemned 
by  the  Convention,  and  handed  over  to  the  execu- 
tioners and  the  gudlotine  as  quickly  as  possible, 
Barrere,  who  saw  which  way  the  torrent  was  going, 
moved  that  Robert’s  speech,  that  all  the  speeches 
delivered  on  this  grand  subject,  should  be  printed 
and  sent  to  the  departments,  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind,  and  show  the  people  with  what 
solemn  deliberation,  with  what  wisdom  and  justice, 
their  representatives  were  proceeding ; and  this  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  discussions  were  renewed  on  the  1 5th  of 
November,  when  abb^  Greg«ure,  who  had  been 
elected  to  this  Convention,  and  who  bad  taken  his 
seat  on  the  Mountain,  made  a very  long  oration, 
in  which  he  recapitulated  all  his  own  services,  re- 
volutionary opinions,  and  prophecies,  and  all  the 
crimes  of  the  king — including  in  the  list  Louis’s 
unfortutnte  appetite.  “ The  genius  of  history,” 
said  Gregoire  **  in  recording  his  crimes,  will 


describe  them  all  in  a single  incident : — thousands 
of  men  were  being  slaughtered  at  the  Tuileries,  the 
roar  of  the  cannon  was  shaking  these  walls  ami 
announcing  a frightful  carnage,  yet  here,  in  this 
very  hall,  Louis  ale.”  This  abW,  who  clung  to 
his  religion,  who  boasted  that  he  was  the  only 
Catholic  and  Christian  in  the  Convention,  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  the  constitutional  inviolability,  and 
particularly  recommended  bringing  the  king  to 
trial  on  account  of  the  salutary  elTect  it  would  pro> 
duce  on  other  nations,  wlio  were  all  opening  their 
eyes  and  fixing  them  on  France,  w ho  were  all  getting 
weary  of  kings,  and  anxious  to  know  what  was  to 
be  done  with  them.  He  exclaimed,  The  impulse 
has  been  given  to  all  Europe;  all  the  nuiiuns  are 
rushing  towards  lil>erty  ! The  volcano  is  going  to 
explode,  the  political  resurrection  of  the  globe  is 
going  to  begin,  for,  as  a philosopher  has  observed, 
the  fashion  of  kings  is  passing  away;  and,  since 
France  sets  the  fashion  to  all  the  world,  let  us 
take  heed  not  to  check  the  salutary  contagion  of 
our  present  mode.  What  will  happen  if,  at  (he 
moment  when  all  people  are  going  to  break  their 
chains,  you  should  assure  to  lA>uis  XVI.  impunity 
and  inviolability  ? Why,  Europe  will  think  that  it 
is  nothing  but  cowardice  on  your  part,  and  the 
despots  will  derive,  from  your  pusillanmiiiy,  an 
argument  to  defend  their  monstrous  maxim  that 
there  is  something  godlike  alx)ut  kings.”  These 
reasonings  sensibly  touched  the  national  vanity,  and 
carried  great  weight  with  the  people,  who  were, 
however,  fully  determined  to  shed  the  blood  of 
Louis  long  before  abb<^  Gregoire  had  delivered  his 
opinions. 

Several  day*s  were  spent  in  receiving  deputations 
of  Savoyard  and  Belgian  sans- culottes;  in  settling 
the  proper  methods  for  democratising  Savoy,  Nice, 
the  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  other  r^ions 
which  the  republican  armies  had  overrun ; and  in 
drawing  up  manifestoes  to  invite  the  people  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  to  take  up  arms  against  their  go- 
vernments, and  make  common  cause  with  the 
French,  who  would  not  fail  of  securing  them  all 
in  the  |>eaceable  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  equality, 
and  all  the  other  rights  of  man.  The  printers  of 
Paris  had  certainly  some  personal  reasons  for 
loving  this  progressive  revolution,  for  it  furnished 
them  with  an  incalculable  quantity  of  work.  These 
manifestoes  alone,  translated  into  English,  German, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Polish,  nay  even  into  Russian, 
gave  for  a long  lime  constant  employment  to  many 
presses.  On  the  21st  of  November  Thomas 
Paine,  regretting  his  inability  to  make  a speech  in 
the  French  language,  delivered  in  his  opinion  in 
writing  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued 
gainst  Louis  XVI.  In  the  opening  of  this  letter 
Tliomas  indulged  in  some  pleasantry  upon  Louis’s 
“ good  state  of  nealth and  hoped  that  the  Conven- 
tion would  order  his  epistle  to  be  read  that  very 
morning,  he  being  anxious  to  send  a copy  of  it  over 
to  London  in  order  that  it  might  appear  in  the 
English  newspapers.  The  Convention,  full  of 
respect  for  the  author  of  the  * Essay  on  the  Rights 
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of  Man/  ordered  the  letter  to  he  icad  instantly.  It 
had  the  double  object  of  kce]>ing  up  the  excite* 
ment  against  Ijouis  and  of  excitinc  the  French 
against  England,  or  against  the  English  court, 

“ the  most  intriguing  and  iniquitous  of  Europe.** 
In  his  short,  trenchant  style  this  double  renegado 
demonstrated  that  l^juis  ought  to  be  brought  to 
his  trial  without  further  loss  of  time ; and  that 
nothing  but  her  jroverty  and  ruined  credit,  and  the 
dread  of  a ]Kqmlur  revolution  at  home,  had  pre- 
vented England  from  joining  openly  the  enemies 
of  the  French  republic.  He  trusted  that  the  trial 
of  the  French  king  woidd  bring  to  light  the  detest- 
able conspiracies  of  other  kings,  and  cast  an  odium 
upon  royalty  that  should  last  for  ever.  It  was  as  a 
great  te>son  for  the  world  that  he  wanted  this 
trial ; and  nothing  could  he  so  clear  as  that  the 
interests  of  the  French  republic  demanded  universal 
insurrections,  and  the  establishment  every  where  of 
democratic  republics.  With  res|>cct  to  the  in- 
violability,*’ said  he,  “ I should  wish  you  to  pay  no 
attention  to  it.  Seeing  nothing  in  IvouisXvJ.  but 
a weak  silly  man,  badly  brought  up,  and  subject 
to  frequent  fils  of  drunkenness,  perhaps  the  Con- 
vention, after  trying  him,  may  have  some  com- 
passion on  him;  but  let  not  tint  compassion  be 
the  result  of  the  burlesque  i<iea  of  this  pretended  j 
inviolability.**  'I  he  Convention  apjdauded,  and  | 
ordered  that  Paine*s  opinions  should  he  printed.  I 
From  this  day  down  to  the  28th  these  lawgivers  I 
occupied  themselves  in  decreeing  the  union  and 
incorporation  of  Savoy  with  France,  and  in  chang- 
ing the  name  of  Savoyards  into  the  old  and  classical 
name  of  Allobroges.  On  tlie  2bth  I^efort  under- 
took to  prove  that  it  would  be  a capital  error  to 
try  Louis  in  any  way  or  at  any  time;  and  that  it 
would  he  a monstrous  mist  ikc  to  put  him  to  death. 
He  reasoned  that  the  execution  of  Charles  1.  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  restoration  of  royalty  in 
England,  where  ]>eople  were  too  enlightened  to 
have  much  love  for  kings ; that  the  death  of  the 
father  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  son,  and  brought 
about  the  return  of  the  tyrannical  race  of  Stuart. 
He  demanded  that  the  House  should  either  pass  to 
the  order  of  the  day  on  Mailhe's  report,  or  send  it 
to  all  the  primary  assemblies  of  the  republic,  in 
order  to  collect  the  sense  of  the  entire  body  of  the 
people;  but  apparently  he  could  not  find  a single 
mcmlier  to  second  him.  On  the  2nd  of  December 
a deputation  from  the  commune  of  Paris,  which 
had  lost  none  of  its  ]K)wer,  came  to  the  bar  to  urge 
the  Convention  to  make  more  speed,  and  to  re- 
proach them  with  the  time  they  had  already  lust  in 
idle  discussion  and  ridiculous  refinements.  The 
orator  of  these  impatient  municipals  told  the  House 
that  evcrytliing  was  getting  paralysed  by  their  in- 
decision, and  that  the  |)«ople  were  beginning  to 
susfiect  there  was  still  some  corruption  or  a 
wretched  cowardice  among  them.  “Why  do  you 
wait?**  said  he;  “ why  do  vou  give  time  to  the 
factions  to  get  up  again  and  unite  ? To  keep  de- 
bating whether  the  j)erjurcd  king  can  be  tned  or 
Dot,  and  how  he  is  to  be  tried,  is  nothing  but  a 


political  blasphemy.  And  have  you  not  reflected 
tlial  death  may  walk  into  the  Temple,  and  deprive 
you  of  your  victim  ? Then  where  w ill  be  the  use 
of  all  your  protestations  and  oaths?  Ignorance 
and  calumny  will  injure  our  hontmr  by  spreading 
the  report  that  the  French  did  not  dare  to  put 
their  king  to  death  in  public,  but  preferred  j»oi- 
sotiing  him,  like  cowards,  in  the  obscurity  of  a 
prison.  Oh ! citizens,  save  us  from  even  the  i)o8- 
sibility  of  this  shame ! Take  courage,  and  finish  at 
one  blow  the  history  of  the  most  horrible  of  con- 
spiracies. In  the  name  of  the  commune,  and  cf 
all  the  sections  of  Paris,  we  demand  of  you  to  lay 
down  the  question  simply  thus — 1.  Is  Loui'.q  c/- 
dt’vant  King  of  the  French,  desetring  of  death  f 
2.  Is  it  advautagciyu*  to  the  republic  <o  viake  him 
die  on  the  scajf\>ld  .^**  The  president  of  the  Con- 
vention (it  was  now  Harrere,  that  most  expert  of 
all  trimmers)  assured  the  deputation  of  the  com- 
mune that  the  Cuiiventioii  was  neither  in  a torpor 
nor  subjected  to  the  least  ]msillaiiimity  ; that  the 
Convention  would  have  courage  enough  to  doits 
duty,  and  that  promptly ; and  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  it  invited  the  citizens  of  the  deputation  to  (lie 
honours  of  the  sefance.  The  House  dccreetl  that 
the  municipal's  speech,  with  its  simple  proixisi- 
tions,  and  the  sjreeth  of  the  president  in  reply  to 
it,  should  both  be  printed  and  sent  to  the  depart- 
ments. This  loud  note  from  the  terrible  commune, 
and  notes  still  louder  from  the  Jacobin  club  and 
its  athliatcd  societies,  helped  to  accelerate  the  un- 
steady march  of  the  Convention  ; and  certain  inti- 
mations that  discoveries  had  been  made  in  the 
papers  and  documents  for  which  they  themselves 
bad  called,  proving  that  several  of  the  Girondiist 
chiefs  had,  during  the  lute  Assembly,  intrigued  and 
currespondeil  witii  tlic  court,  curried  a cold  shiver 
to  the  hearts  of  that  parly.  It  was  not  until  the 
3rd  of  December  that  Robespierre  delivered  his 
opinion  u|K)n  the  great  quesbon  in  the  Convention  ; 
but  tlien  he  spoke  frankly  and  decidedly,  and  with 
incomparably  more  honesty  and  better  logic  than 
the  quibbling  Girondists  were  capable  of.  He 
declared  that  it  was  absurd  to  talk  about  forms  of 
trial  and  res|>ect  to  the  laws ; that  the  death  of  the 
king  was  nut  a question  of  law  at  all,  but  a ques- 
tion of  expediency  and  state  |K>hcy.  “The  Con- 
vention,’* said  he,  “ has  lost  sight  of  the  true 
question.  There  is  no  trial  to  make  : I..ouis  is 
not  an  accused  citizen  ; you  are  not  his  judges : 
you  arc  ami  can  only  he  statesmen  and  representa- 
tives of  the  nation.  You  have  no  sentence  to  give 
for  or  against  this  man  ; you  have  only  to  adojit  a 
measure  of  public  security,  you  have  only  to  exer- 
cise an  act  of  national  providence.  What  is  the 
tiling  wanting  to  cement  our  infant  republic  ? It 
is  that  we  should  deeply  engrave  on  the  hearts  of 
the  people  a contempt  for  royalty,  and  that  we 
should  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  tlic  king*s 

partizans A dethroned  king  ran  only 

serve  two  purp<>»cs,  to  trouble  the  tram|uillity  of  the 
state  and  to  ^bakc  liberty  by  living,  or  to  give 
strength  to  bolli  by  dying Louis  wua 
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your  king ; but  you  have  mode  a republic.  All  ^ 
the  question  lies  in  these  few  words: — Louis  has 
been  dethroned  for  his  crimes;  l»uis  accused  the 
French  people  of  rebellion,  and  called  in  the  arms 
of  his  brother  tyrants  to  punish  them)  but  victory 
and  the  French  people  have  decided  that  it  was 
Louis  alone  that  was  the  rebel.  Louis  is,  there- 
fore, already  condemned,  or  the  republic  itself  is 
very  guilty.  If  Louis  shall  be  presumed  to  be 
innocent,  what  becomes  of  the  revolution?  If 
].^ui8  is  innocent,  we  are  all  calumniators,  liars, 
and  rebels ; all  the  manifestoes  become  but  lawful 
reclamations  against  a dominant  faction ; even  the 
imprisonment  which  we  have  made  Louis  undergo 
becomes  a crime,  and  the  federates,  the  people  of 
Paris,  all  the  patriots  of  the  French  empire,  all, 

all  are  guilty! When  a nation  has  recourse 

to  the  rights  of  insurrection,  it  enters  into  the  state  I 
of  nature  with  regard  to  its  tyrant,  and  either  the 
tyrant  must  perish  or  the  nation.  Your  tribunals 
and  your  judicial  proceedings  are  not  made  for  a 

case  like  this And  how  can  you  judge 

the  king  by  the  rules  of  a constitution  which  no 
longer  exists,  which  you  yourselves  have  destroyed  ; 
by  making  this  republic  ? Surely  the  right  of 
dethroning  the  king  (and  you  have  dethroned  him) 
and  the  right  of  punishing  him  are  one  and  the 
same.  If  you  have  not  the  right  in  the  one  case, 

then  you  have  it  not  in  the  other Prison 

or  exile  will  not  do.  Louis  must  die  in  order  that 
France  may  live I demand  that  the  Con- 

vention declare  Louis  XVI.  to  have  been  a traitor 
to  the  French  and  an  enemy  to  humanity,  and  that 
as  such  they  instantly  condemn  him  to  death  in 
virtue  of  the  rights  of  insurrection  !”•  All  this  is 
atrocious  enough,  yet  surely  it  is  less  disgusting 
than  the  cant  of  the  Girondists  about  laws  and  a 
legal  trial.  Petion  replied  to  Robespierre’s  ora- 
tion, which  clcclrihed  the  galleries,  but  which  was 
reprobalctl  by  the  mujority  of  the  House.  The  j 
ex-mayor  insisted  that  the  ex-king  could  be  very 
legally  tried  by  the  Convention  ; that  it  would  be 
disgracing  the  young  republic  to  proceed  irregu- 
larly; and  he  movetl,  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
port of  the  Girondist  committee,  that  the  House 
should  now  decree — 1.  That  l^ouis  should  be  tried. 
— 2.  That  he  should  be  trietl  by  the  Convention. 
Robespierre  rushed  again  to  the  tribune;  but  the 
Girondists  interrupted  him,  drowned  his  voice, 
drove  him  from  tne  speaking-pUce,  and  carried 
both  the  motions  which  Pt^tion  had  proposed. 

If  this  was  a triumph,  the  Girondists  were  not  ' 
permitted  to  enjoy  it  very  long.  Roland,  the 
“eternally  virtuous,”  himself  was  accused  of  sup- 
pressing evidence,  and  stealing  away  letters  and 
other  papers  which  were  said  to  prove  that  his 
party,  shortly  before  the  10th  of  August,  had  at- 
tempted to  make  terms  with  the  court.  While  the 
search  and  rummaging  after  papers,  and  all  manner 
of  evidence,  were  at  the  hottest,  and  when  honours 

• “A*  for  I.nuU’i  wife.'*  M>d  Rotw*]  i«rw,  “you  may  •etid  her 
before  the  ntdinaiy  tiilxiiul a,  toi(eLh«r  wiltl  the  reatofllie  eon*|tir«- 
tora;  «•  for  l>u  wn,  von  wiki  kei-fi  liiru  well  ffnard>a|  in  the  Terapla 
D'ltU  -tn«1  Uhriljr  «ro  wfmreti.  ' 
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^ and  other  more  lubslaniial  rewards  were  held  out 
to  such  patriots  as  could  give  any  valuable  informa- 
tion, oneGamain,  a li»ck»mith  of  Versailles,  waited 
upon  Roland  and  told  him  of  an  iron  cupboard 
(armoire  de  fer)  which  he  and  the  king,  in  May 
last,  had  inserted  behind  the  wainscot  and  in  the 
wall  of  the  king’s  bedchamber  at  the  Tuilerics. 
The  man  said  it  w'as  so  well  concealed  that  none 
but  himself  could  6nd  it,  as  the  existence  of  the 
armuirc  was  known  only  to  him  and  the  king. 
In  fact  they  had  already  hammered  and  sawed, 
and  torn  tire  royal  apartments  to  pieces,  without 
lighting  upon  anything  of  the  sort.  Roland  rushed 
joyously  to  the  spot  with  Gamain  and  one  or  two 
muuicipals  or  clerks,  and  without  any  deputies  of 
the  Convention— without  letting  the  Convention 
know  anything  of  the  matter.  The  smith  went 
I straight  to  a panel  in  the  wainscot,  which  opened 
by  means  of  a secret  spring,  and,  having  removed 
some  bricks,  he  disclosed  and  unclosed  the  iron 
door  of  the  armoirc.  Rolaud  eagerly  seized  all 
the  papers,  wrapped  them  up  in  napkins  and 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  hurried  away  with  them 
; to  a Girondist  committee,  who  kept  them  for  seve- 
ral days  without  giving  any  information  of  the 
great  discovery  to  the  Convention.  As  soon  as 
these  facts  became  known  the  Jacobins  asked  why 
Roland  had  not  taken  with  him  some  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  municipality  or  some  impartial  members  of 
the  Convention  ? Why  he  had  not  caused  the 
papers  to  l>e  all  put  under  cover  as  found,  and  to 
be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  some  notary  public,  or 
other  legal  functionary,  whose  seal  and  signature 
might  attest  that  there  had  been  no  foul  play?  As 
the  business  had  l>cen  managed,  had  not  Roland  and 
his  friends  had  ample  opjiortunity  not  only  to  take 
out,  but  also  to  put  in  whatever  papers  they  chose  ? 
And  had  they  not,  in  effect,  destroyed  documents 
which  committed  themselves— which  proved  their 
I own  guilt  ? The  Jacobin  club  fell  into  a hurri- 
cane ; and  their  newspapers  made  an  immense  use 
of  all  the  suspicious  circumstances.  Some  of  the 
papers  which  were  found  in  the  iron  cupboard  con- 
tained the  clearest  proofs  of  Mirabeau's  venality 
and  court  intrigues.  On  the  5ih  of  December  the 
Convention  solemnly  decreed  that  the  bust  of  Mi- 
rabeau  should  be  covered  with  black  crape  until 
the  letters  found  in  (he  iron  chest,  and  other  letters 
found  in  other  places,  should  be  sifted  and  exa- 
mined. Camille  Desmoulins  said  that  Petion  had 
told  him,  as  far  back  as  Mirabeau’s  funeral,  that  he 
knew  that  he  was  sold  to  the  court;  to  which 
Petion  responded  that  he  always  knew  that  Mira- 
beaii  was  a man  of  profound  immorality — that  he 
believed  be  had  received  large  sums  of  money  from 
the  court,  that  it  was  certain  he  often  went  to 
St.  Cloud,  but  that  for  the  rest  he  had  never  had 
any  positive  proofs  against  him.  But  a veil  of 
black  crape  would  not  satisfy  the  impatient  rage  of 
the  Societtf  Mere-  On  the  night  of  the  5th  Robes- 
pierre rose  in  the  Club,  and  said : — “ It  has  long 
been  dear  to  every  intelligent  patriot  that  this  pre- 
tended great  mim,  this  Mirabeau,  was  a mere  tn- 
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tnguant  who  wore  the  mask  of  patriotitm  to  betray 
the  people.  The  proofs  of  his  corruption  are  now 
complete.  I demand,  therefore,  that  the  bust  of 
this  political  charlatan  he  cast  out  of  this  temple 
of  liberty  1 At  the  same  time  it  will  be  well  fur  us 
to  consecrate  a grand  principle  which  is  too  much 
forgotten.  We  ought  to  check  in  the  people  their 
too  great  tendency  to  make  popular  idols;  we 
ought  to  declare  that  it  is  nut  to  great  talents,  but 
only  to  a true  and  persevering  patriotism,  that  we 
Will  grant  honours.  Of  all  the  busts  here  I only 
see  two  that  are  worthy  of  our  rcs(>ect — Brutus 
and  Rousseau.  Mirabeau  roust  fall.  Helvetius 
ought  also  to  fall ; for  what  was  this  Helvetius  but 
a man  of  money  and  intrigue,  a miserable  bel 
esprit,  an  immoral  man,  one  of  the  cruelest  perse- 
cutors of  our  gojd  Rousseau.  If  Helvetius  had 
lived,  do  nut  fancy  that  he  would  have  embraced 
the  cause  of  liberty  ; he  would  only  have  been  one 
more  in  the  crowd  of  the  in/nguanr  and  f^eaux 
etpriit  that  arc  now  ruining  the  country.  I de- 
mand also  that  all  these  civic  crowns  which  you 
have  hung  up  in  honour  of  living  men  disappear 
from  our  hall.  A sad  experience  teaches  us  that 
we  ought  not  to  throw  away  our  incense  upon 
living  men  !**  Before  his  s}>eech  was  finished,  or 
before  any  vote  was  come  to,  the  garlands  and 
civic  crowns  were  all  snatched  from  the  walls,  torn 
to  bits,  trampled  upon,  and  burned  as  execrable 
rubbish.  Then  the  Club  demanded  unanimously 
that  the  bust  of  Mirabeau  should  instantly  be  ex- 
pelled, and  the  bust  of  Helvetius  along  with  it ; 
and,  while  the  members  of  the  club  and  the  visit- 
ors in  the  galleries  threatened  the  imperturbable 
cfBgies  with  wrathful  eyes  and  clenched  fista,  some 
attendants  ran  and  brought  in  two  ladders.  In  a 
trice  both  busts  were  brought  low,  broken,  cast 
under  foot,  and  kicked  about,  every  Jacobin  “ be- 
ing ambitious  of  the  honour  of  kicking  them  or 
trampling  upon  them.  **  AAer  this  civic  cere- 
mony, and  after  this  expeditious  trial  of  Mirabeau 
and  Helvetius,  the  Club  passed  to  the  order  of  the 
day.*’*  This  order  of  the  day  was  the  heavy  charge 
against  the  Girondists,  who  had  now  not  a single 
defender  left  in  the  Club.  The  iron  chest  or  cup- 
l>oBrd  was  a Pandora’s  box  to  this  roost  inexpert 
faction.  It  was,  at  least,  as  fatal  to  them  as  to  the 
court. 

It  appears  that  Roland,  either  through  haste  or 
parsimony,  neglected  to  give  a proper  reward  to 
Gamain,  the  locksmith,  or»  if  he  gave  such  reward, 
it  did  not  prevent  that  scoundrel  from  re-appearing 
afterwards  to  demand  a recompense  from  the 
Convention.  The  atrocity  of  the  man  is  rendered 
the  blacker  by  several  little  circumstances.  Iiouis, 
who  had  always  been  exceedingly  fond  of  the  me- 
chanical arts,  had  called  in  Gamain  to  teach  him 
or  assist  him  iu  the  not  very  royal  mysteries  of 
turning,  lock-making,  &c.,  had  treated  him  with 
great  kindness,  and  had  most  liberally  recompensed 
him.  In  the  course  of  years  Gamain  bad  wit- 
nessed the  remarkable  gentleness  and  humanity  of 
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Louis’,  disposition ; yet,  besides  betraying  the 
scerct  of  the  artnoire  de  fer  (for  which,  no  doubt, 
he  had  been  largely  paid),  the  villain,  to  get  more 
money  from  those  who  sent  I»uis  to  the  guillotine, 
chargl^  him  with  a monstniua  crime.  Fifteen 
months  after  the  time  when  he  led  Roland  to  the 
iron  cupboard  he  presented  a humble  petition  to 
the  Convention,  and,  well  knowing  that  the  surest 
way  o(  obtaining  money  from  it  was  to  defame  the 
dead  king,  he  asserted  that,  as  soon  as  he  and 
Louis  had  tiniahed  the  iron  cheat  and  all  that  con- 
cealment, the  king  gave  him  a large  glaaa  of  wine ; 
that,  on  going  home,  he  felt  he  was  |>oisoned ; thst 
a sickness  produced  by  the  poison  itself,  and 
then  a strong  emetic,  saved  him  from  death  ; but 
that  ever  since  hit  constitution  hud  been  ruined, 
and  he  had  been  unable  to  work  for  hia  family. 
Revolting,  utterly  incredible,  as  was  the  charge, 
the  Convention  init  it  upon  record,  made  honour- 
able mention  of  Gamain  in  their  journals,  and 
granted  him  a penaion  of  twelve  hundred  livrea. 

On  Monday,  the  10th  of  December,  Robert 
Ijndct,  an  ultra-Jacobin  member,  prcaented  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  Twenty-one  upon  the 
crimes  of  l.ouis  XVI.  This  paper,  which  de- 
acribed  the  history  of  the  revolution  in  the  manner 
of  rcvolutioniala,  suppressing  all  that  was  irregular, 
excesaive,  or  brutally  violem  on  their  parts,  charged 
the  king  with  every  commotion,  every  misfortune, 
every  drop  of  blood  that  had  been  spilt ; but,  with 
rather  more  dignity  than  Valazil,  who  had  intro- 
duced the  most  contemptible  and  ridiculous  accusa- 
tions (such  as  making  Louis  the  cause  of  the 
scarcity  of  sugar  and  coffee),  Lindct  dwelt  princi- 
pally upon  the  arrangements  with  the  Marquis  de 
Bouillii,  the  plan  of  operations  which  were  to  fol- 
low the  flight  to  Vurennes,  the  correspondence 
with  the  emigrants,  and  the  negotiationa  on  the 
part  of  Louis  at  the  Congress  or  Convention  of 
Pilnilz,  in  order  to  bring  the  troopa  of  the  coali- 
tion upon  France.  After  making  tome  amend- 
ments and  additions  to  the  charges,  the  Convention 
decreed  that  Louis  should  be  brought  to  their  bar 
on  the  morrow. 

By  means  of  the  faithful  CWry  the  k'ng  was 
apprised  a day  or  two  beforehand  of  the  decisions 
the  Convention  had  come  to,  and  of  their  intention 
to  bring  him  before  them.  Other  intimations  had 
been  given  from  leas  friendly  quarters.  As  early  as 
the  7th  of  December,  a municipal  oflicer,  at  the 
head  of  a deputation  of  the  commuiie,  went  to  the 
Temple,  and  read  a decree  ordering  that  all  per- 
sons in  confinement  should  be  deprived  of  knives, 
razors,  scissors,  and  all  other  sharp  instruments, 
which  are  usually  taken  from  criminals,  and  that 
the  strictest  search  should  be  made  fur  the  same,  as 
well  on  their  persons  as  in  their  apartments.  Louis 
calmly  put  hia  hands  into  his  |)u€kcla  and  drew 
out  a amall  clasp-knife,  and  a morocco  pocket-book 
which  contained  a penknife  and  a pair  of  nail 
acissora ; and,  having  delivered  up  knife,  penknife, 
and  scissors,  he  put  the  pocket-book  into  his  pocket. 
The  municipals  then  searched  every  corner  of  his 
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apartment,  and  carried  off  his  razors,  curling- 
irons,  and  other  instruments  of  the  toilet,  some  of 
which  were  made  of  gold  and  some  of  silver.  They 
made  the  same  search  in  Clery's  room,  and  forced 
him  to  empty  his  pockets  l^fore  them.  They 
then  went  upstairs  Co  tlie  queen,  read  the  same 
decree  over  to  her  and  her  Utile  daughter  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  and  deprived  them  even  of  the 
little  articles  they  used  in  working.  Clery,  uhose 
plain  homely  narrative  is  more  touching  than  any 
eloquence  could  be,  says,  “ The  queen  and  the 
princesses  were  the  more  sensible  of  the  loss  of  the 
little  articles  that  were  taken  from  (hem,  as  it 
forced  them  to  give  up  different  kinds  of  needle- 
work, which  hitherto  had  been  some  solace  and 
diversion  in  their  tedious  imprisonment  Once, 
as  Madame  Elizabeth  was  mending  the  king's 
coat,  having  no  scissors  left,  she  bit  off  the  thread 
with  her  teeth.  * How  are  we  fallen!’  said  the 
king,  looking  tenderly  at  her;  * Sister,  you  were  in 
want  of  nothing  at  your  pretty  house  of  Mont- 
reuil.*  * Brother,*  she  said,  ‘ I have  no  regrets 
while  I share  your  misfortunes.'  " At  dinner-time 
a noisy  dispute  arose  amongst  the  commissaries 
of  the  commune ; some  were  against  the  royal 
family  using  knives  and  forks ; others  were  fur 
allowing  them  silver  forks,  but  no  knives  ; at  last 
it  was  decided  that  they  should  be  allowed  both, 
but  that  they  should  be  closely  watched,  and  that 
care  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  knives  and 
forks  the  instant  the  meal  was  over.  The  king  and 
the  queen  were  now  watched  each  by  two  muni- 
cipals, who  scarcely  lost  sight  of  them  by  night  or 
by  day.  but  they  were  allowed  to  be  together  in 
the  daytime  with  their  children  and  the  Princess 
Elizubetn.  On  the  llth  of  December,  by  five  in 
the  morning,  drums  were  heard  heating  to  arms 
throughout  Paris,  and  a squadron  of  hurac,  with 
cannon,  were  marched  into  tlie  garden  of  the  , 
Temple.  A little  laler  battalions  of  infantry  j 
collected  outside  the  gates,  and  orderlies  and  aides-  I 
de-camp  were  seen  galloping  from  ]>0Bt  to  post.  | 
At  nine  o’clock  the  king  and  the  dauphin  went  up- 
stairs to  the  queen’s  room  to  breakfast  with  her 
arid  the  princesses.  It  was  the  last  meal  they 
ever  took  together,  and  a sad  one  it  was  ! 'Lhey 
w>?re  so  closely  beset  by  the  municipal  officers, 
that,  though  they  had  so  much  to  say  to  each 
other,  they  durst  not  speak,  or  Uiey  only  ventured 
to  say  such  things  as  their  gaolers  might  hear. 

**  This  constant  torment,**  says  Clery,  “ which  the 
royal  family  suffered  in  not  l>eing  able  to  give  a 
loose  to  any  unrestrained  expression  of  their  feel- 
ings, to  any  free  effusion  of  their  hearts,  at  a mo- 
ment when  they  were  agitated  w'ith  so  many  tears, 
w as  one  of  the  most  cruel  refinements  and  dearest 
delights  of  their  tyrants.'*  After  remaining  about 
an  hour  witli  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  sister, 
Louis  took  leave  of  them  to  go  dow  n to  his  own 
room  with  the  dauphin ; and  then  his  looks  ex- 
pre?sed  what  he  dared  not  speak.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, he  had  uo  noli  >u  that  they  were  going  to 
separate  him  from  bis  Mnily.  All  that  he  knew 
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was,  that  he  was  to  appear  (hat  day  befure  the  Con- 
vention. When  he  was  in  his  own  Hpurtmeir, 
the  little  dauphin  would  play  a game  of  draughu. 
Louis  sat  down  with  the  poor  child  and  playid 
several  games.  If  he  had  been  going  to  hold  * 
levee,  or  to  visit  friends,  he  could  nut  hi;vc  been 
more  cool  and  collected.  When  the  games  wnie 
over,  the  dauphin  took  bis  books  and  read  to  his 
father,  us  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  every 
morning  in  the  Temple.  At  eleven  o’clock,  while 
he  was  still  hearing  the  dauphin  read,  two  muni- 
cipals (these  Paris  municipals  must  have  Ixen  by 
many  degrees  harder  of  heart  than  the  fumiliars  of 
the  Inquisition)  stalked  into  the  room,  and  told 
him  that  they  were  come  to  carry  the  young  Louis 
up  to  his  mother.  The  king  desired  to  know  w hy 
they  would  take  his  boy  away  from  him.  Tae 
municipals  replied,  that  such  were  the  orders  of 
the  council  of  the  commune.  The  king  tenderly 
embraced  his  son,  and  charged  Clery  to  conduct 
him  upstairs  to  his  mother.  Clery  soon  returned, 
and  informed  him  that  he  bad  been  allowed  (o  de- 
liver the  young  prince  to  his  mother,  “ whicli,** 
says  Clery,  “ appeared  to  relieve  his  mind.”  A 
municipal  enter^  and  told  the  king  that  Chambon, 
mayor  of  Paris,  had  arrived  at  the  Temple,  and 
was  just  coming  up.  ’’What  does  he  want  with 
me  t ’ said  Louis.  A municipal  answered,  tiiat  he 
did  not  know ; — and,  being  struck  with  the  anguish 
, of  the  king’s  countenance,  this  officer  went  to  the 
door  to  avoid  the  sight  of  it.  The  anguisii  had 
all  been  caused  by  die  ordering  of  his  son  from 
him,  and  by  the  preseiuimcnt  that  he  was  now  to 
be  separated  from  his  family.  Louis  walked  for 
some  minutes  up  and  down  his  room  in  great  agi- 
tation— an  agitation  which  he  hud  nut  shown 
before — and  he  then  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair  at 
the  l^ad  of  his  bed.  The  municipal,  who  hod  lost 
quitted  him,  still  stood  by  the  door,  which  he  kept 
ajar  ; but  he  respected  the  anguish  of  a father — he 
would  nut,  he  could  not  break  in  upon  it.  But, 
W'hei.  half  an  hour  had  passed  in  dead  silence,  he 
became  uneasy  at  nut  hearing  the  king  move,  and 
went  in  softly.  He  found  Dniis  leaning  with  bis 
head  upon  his  hand,  apparently  lust  m thought. 
His  approach  roused  the  king,  who  said,  **  What 
do  you  want  w ith  me  ?** — “ 1 was  afraitl,”  said  the 
municipal,  “ that  you  were  ill."  “ No,  I am 
obliged  to  you,'*  said  Louis;  but  he  then  added,  in 
a tone  that  told  the  agony  he  felt,  **  But  my  son ! 
the  way  they  have  taken  my  boy  from  me  cuts  me 
to  the  soul!’*  The  municip^  withdrew  again 
without  saying  a word.  It  was  one  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  bt'fure  Mayor  Chambon  made  liis  ap- 
pearance. He  was  uccompunied  by  Chuumeltc, 
the  new  procureur  of  the  coimimne  (for  Manuel 
had  resigned  that  office  on  becoming  a member  of 
the  Convention),  by  many  municipals,  and  by  Sun- 
terre,  amimuuicr  in-ebief  of  the  national  guards, 
attended  by  his  aides-de-camp.  Ti>e  mayor  told 
the  king  that  he  came  to  conduct  him  to  the  Con- 
I vcniion  by  virtue  of  a decree  w hich  the  secretary 
‘ of  the  commune  would  read  to  him.  The  seerx^ 
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tary  read  that  Loui?  Cavct  was  to  he  brought  lo 
the  bar  of  the  National  Convention.  **  Cajict  !*’ 
said  Louis,  that  is  not  my  name,  though  it  is  the 
name  of  one  of  my  ancestors.”  After  a pause,  he 
added,  addressing  the  mayor,  Sir,  1 could  have 
wished  that  your  commissaries  had  left  my  son 
with  me  during  the  two  hours  I have  passed  wait- 
ing for  you.  But  this  treatment  is  of  a piece  with 
the  rest  1 have  met  with  here  during  these  last  four 
months.  I am  ready  to  follow  you,  nut  in  obedience 
to  the  Convention,  but  because  my  enemies  have 
the  power  in  their  hands.”  CWry  handed  the 
greatcoat  and  hat,  and  Ijouis  followed  Chambon 
and  Santerre  downstairs.  At  the  gate  of  the 
Temple  he  was  handed  into  the  mayor’s  carriage ; 
and,  preccdetl  by  three  pieces  of  artillery  loaded 
with  grape-shot,  folluwed  by  three  other  cannons 
loaded  in  the  like  manner,  anil  surrounded  by  a 
guard  of  six  hundred  picked  Jacobins,  the  carriage 
was  slowly  driven  towards  the  Convention,  passing 
through  double  lines  of  national  guards  and  pike- 
men,  who  had  been  stationed  by  order  of  the 
commune  along  the  streets,  with  their  battalion 
guns,  and  who  saluted  the  king^s  ears  witli  those 
strophes  of  the  Marecillc-sc  hymn  which  doomed 
tyrants  to  death. 

While  the  king  was  approaching,  the  Con- 
vention talked  loudly,  and  heoped  decree  upon 
decree,  to  keep  up  their  hearts  to  the  }>oint  of  re- 
publican elevation ; for,  in  spile  of  them,  mis- 
givings, and  trepidations,  and  shame  would  now 
and  then  come  over  their  minds.  The  cowards 
even  trembled  in  the  midst  of  their  hundred  thou- 
sand baus-culoltes  in  arms — as  must  be  evident  to 
every  man  that  will  look  into  the  precautions  they 
had  taken,  and  into  their  debate  of  this  morning. 
Barbaroux  made  a fresii  recapitulation  of  tlie 
crimes  im])uted  to  the  king.  Kewbell  intimated 
that  the  House  must  not  forget  the  Turks — must 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  Ix)ui8  and  his  insidious 
agents  hud  endeavoured  to  arm  the  Ottoman  empire 
against  France.  Drouel,  the  postmaster,  who  had 
arrested  the  king  at  Varennes,  and  who  was  now, 
by  virtue  of  that  deed,  a legislator,  called  the 
atteniion  of  the  House  to  the  detestable  intentions 
of  that  flight.  TallicD  remarked  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  king,  at  the  time  of  that  flight  to  Va- 
rennes, had  forbidden  his  ministers  to  sign  any 
legislative  act,  &c.,  and  begged  that  this  might  be 
addeil  lo  the  articles  of  charge.  Gorsas  begged  to 
add  son»e  further  proofs  of  the  intelligence  between 
Louis  and  that  arch-traitor  Lafayette.  Huhl  called 
atlcnliun  to  the  dark  treason  in  which  Mirabeau 
was  to  have  been  chief  agent.  Dubois-Craned 
ho|K*d  they  would  not  forget  to  insert  in  the  act 
of  accusation  a letter  which  Louis  had  written  to 
the  Bishop  of  Clermont,  telling  him  that  if  ever 
he  should  recover  his  authority  he  would  re- 
establish the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Rut  here 
Serre  said,  “Psha!  do  not  talk  about  religion, 
unless  you  wish  to  see  Louis  some  day  canonized 
as  a saintF*  Marat,  Billaud- Varennes,  Bazirc, 
Sergent,  and  others  suggested  fresh  charges  (as  tf 
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they  had  not  charged  him  enough),  and  out-rliodo- 
montaded  one  another.  Pdtion  gave  a loud  and 
most  lying  account  of  the  events  between  the  9th 
and  10th  of  August,  representing  Louis  in  the 
Tuiltiries  (his  last  night  there)  as  a bloody  t}Tant 
anxiously  expecting  and  confidently  counting  upon 
the  massacre  of  his  innocent  subjects.  ” And  I,” 
said  the  ex-mayor,  **  saw  him  there,  and  heard 
him  speak,  not  without  danger  to  mine  own  life. 
Other  men  may  make  mistakes;  but  I was  Mere, 
in  the  midst  of  Swiss  and  bayonets,  and  those 
people  that  we  formerly  christemd  knights  of  the 
dagger,  chevaliers  Hu  j^oignarH'*  Valaze,  that 
other  humane  Girondist,  threw  in  some  more 
accusations,  some  more  questions  to  be  put  to  the 
king  when  he  should  appear.  Butcher  Legendre, 
who  bad  been  a slaughterer  of  men,  as  well  as  of 
sheep  and  oxen,  demanded  that  no  member  of  the 
House  should  make  any  motion,  and  that  no 
person  in  the  galleries  should  make  any  noise 
during  all  the  time  that  l.«oui8  should  l>c  at  the 
bar ; “ for,”  said  he,  “ the  silence  of  the  grave 
must  terrify  that  guilty  man.”  Shortly  after  this, 
Barrere,  who  was  acting  as  president,  and  who, 
with  about  equal  inditference,  would  have  sent 
Louis  or  the  Convention  and  the  whole  revolution 
to  the  block,  just  as  best  suited  his  interest,  pul  on 
a solemn  face,  and  informed  the  House  that  I»uis 
Capet  was  now  close  at  hand  on  the  Feuillant 
terrace.  ” Representatives  of  the  people,”  said 
Barrere,  who  knew  his  trade,  ami  understood  to  a 
nicety  the  people  he  was  addressing,  “ repreecnta- 
tives,  YOU  arc  going  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
national  justice!  You  will  have  to  answer  to  all 
the  citizens  of  the  republic  for  your  conduct  on 
this  grand  occasion.  All  Europe  is  observing  you. 
The  genius  of  history  is  collecting  your  actions, 
your  thoughts.  Incorruptible  posterity  will  judge 
you  with  inflexible  seventy ! Let  your  attitude  be 
conformable  to  the  new  functions  you  are  going  to 
fulfil.  Impassibility  and  silence  the  most  profound 
become  such  judges.  The  dignity  of  your  counte- 
nance ought  to  respond  to  the  majesty  of  the 
French  people,  who  are  about  to  deliver  by  your 
organ  a great  lesson  to  kings,  and  an  example 
very  useful  to  the  enfranchisement  of  nations. 
Citizens  in  the  galleries,  you  are  associated  in  the 
glory  and  liberty  of  the  nation  of  which  you  form 
a part.  You  know  that  justice  presides  only  over 
tranquil  deliberations.  The  National  Convention 
reiMises  confidence  in  your  entire  devotion  to  the 
country,  and  in  your  respect  for  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  citizens  of  Paris  will  not  lose 
this  new  opportunity  of  showing  the  patriotism 
and  public  spirit  with  which  they  arc  animated. 
They  have  only  to  recollect  the  terrible  silence 
which  attended  Ixiuis  when  he  was  brought  back 
from  Varennes,  a silence  the  forerunner  of  the 
judgment  of  kings  by  the  nations.”  As  soon  as 
Barrere  had  finished  this  presidential  magnilo- 
quence, commandant-general  Santerre  entered,  and 
said  he  had  the  honour  to  acquaint  the  House  that 
Louis  Cupet  was  waiting  their  orders.  “ Let  him 
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be  brought  in/*  said  the  president,  trembling  and 
turning  pale,  as  some  accounts  say.  l^uis  entered 
between  the  mayor  and  a muuieipal  oHIcer.  As 
he  approached  the  bur  Suuterre  took  hold  of  him 
by  the  arm,  and  General  W'ittengoif,  a Courlandcr 
in  the  service  of  France,  who  had  obtained  pro- 
motion since  the  revolution,  placed  himself  on  the 
other  side  of  the  royal  prisoner.  There  was  a 
dead  silence.  The  Girondists  were  in  an  evident 
quake;  even  the  Mountain  seemed  moved.  At 
length  the  silence  was  broken  by  president  Bar- 
rere,  who  said,  Louis,  the  French  nation  accuses 
you.  The  National  Convention  has  decreed,  on 
the  3rd  of  Ueceml)er,  that  you  shall  be  tried  by  it; 
and  on  the  6th  of  December  it  has  decreed  that 
you  shall  be  brought  to  its  bar.  The  act  contain- 
ing the  crimes  imputed  to  you  is  about  to  lie  read. 
Lmis,  you  may  be  seated  !**  vous  pouvez 

rouj  aueoir.)  Apparently  unmoved  at  this  vulgar 
insolence,  which  had  been  carefully  studied  and 
pre-arranged,  the  king  sat  down  in  front  of  the 
i>ar,  and  looked  calmly  around  him — the  calmest 
man  in  all  that  crowded  assemblage.  Girondist 
Maillie  read  the  charges,  which  had  been  con- 
siderably swelled  since  his  first  re}iort,  and  which 
had  been  increased  even  this  morning  while  Louis 
was  coming  from  his  prison  to  the  House.  When 
this  reading  was  over,  president  Rarrere  began 
repeating  the  charges  one  by  one.  **  Louis,’*  said 
he,  “ the.  French  people  accuse  you  of  having 
committed  a multitude  of  crimes  to  establish  your 
tyranny  by  destroying  their  lilieriy.  On  the  20ih 
of  June.  1789,  you  assaulted  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  by  suspending  the  meeting  of  their 
representatives,  and  by  driving  them  out  by  vio- 
lence from  the  place  of  their  sitting.  Proof  of  tliis 
exists  in  the  proces-verhal  drawn  up  in  the  Tenuis 
Court  at  Versailles  by  the  members  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  On  the  23rd  of  June  of  the 
same  year  you  attempted  to  dictate  laws  to  the  ' 
nation,  you  surrounded  their  representatives  with 
troops,  you  presented  them  two  royal  declarations 
subversive  of  all  liberty,  and  you  ordered  the 
representatives  to  separate.  Your  own  two  decla- 
rations and  the  journals  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly prove  these  crimes.  Louis,  what  have  you 
to  reply?”  Although  the  king  had  been  diligently 
studying  during  his  captivity  the  trial  of  Charles  1. 
as  related  by  llume,  he  did  nut.  like  that  prince, 
deny  the  autliority  of  the  court  before  which  he 
was  brought,  or  refuse  to  answer.  He  urged  that 
in  June,  1789,  there  was  no  constitution,  or  no 
existing  laws  which  hindered  his  doing  what  he 
had  done.  The  president  then  charged  him  with 
having  surrounded  Paris  with  troo{>s  in  the  month 
of  July,  1789,  and  of  having  enus^  blood  to  be 
slicd.  Louis  replied,  that  at  the  time  he  had  the 
riglit  of  commanding  the  troiips,  protesting  that  he 
had  never  had  any  intention  of  shedding  the  blood 
of  any  of  his  subjects.  In  this  manner  they  went 
through  the  articles  of  charge,  fifty-seven  in 
number;  Ivouis  either  answered  by  a simple  ne- 
gative, or  insisted  that  whul  he  had  dune  had  been 
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done  before  the  constitution,  or  was  ju^t^^lcd  by 
the  laws  as  they  tlicn  c.xisted,  or  had  been  done 
since  the  constitution,  which  threw  all  llie  rep|K)ii- 
sibility  upon  his  ministers.  In  reply  to  the  charge 
about  the  journey  to  Vareiines,  he  said  that  he 
must  refer  to  what  had  passed  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  at  the  time,  which  Assembly  had  set 
aside  the  charge  for  ever  by  restoring  him  to  the 
throne,  and  by  swearing  with  him  to  the  mo- 
narchic constitution.  He  scarcely  allowed  any 
warmth  or  vehemence,  except  when  the  ]>resident 
charged  him  with  having  caused  all  the  hlooiUheU 
on  the  lOih  of  August,  1792,  wlien  he  cried  out 
with  a loud  voice,  ” Ab,  Sir  I No ! that  U'as  not 

I ! The  Tuileries  was  threatened,  in  a 

way  which  all  constituted  authorities  witnessed. 
The  mayor  and  the  municipality  saw  it ; and,  as  1 
was  a constituted  authority,  1 had  a right  to 
defend  myself;  but  I did  not  do  even  that^I 
sent  for  a deputation  of  the  National  Assembly, 
and  I came  and  took  refuge  here  with  my  fa- 
mily.” 

When  Barrere  had  finished  putting  his  fifty- 
seven  questions,  Valaze  began  to  interrogate  Ltuis 
touching  the  documents  which  had  been  found  in 
the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  the  papers 
and  other  letters  which  Roland  produced  as  having 
been  found  in  tlie  iron  che^t  on  the  20ih  of  No- 
vember. I/uuis  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  pn(>ers, 
one  and  all,  except  some  notes  written  by  Lafayette, 
which,  he  said,  merely  related  to  a revision  of  the 
constitution  before  it  was  finished  and  sworn  to. 
He  even  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  mysterious 
iron  chest  or  of  its  contents — whereat  the  Conven- 
tion was  very  wroth.  The  president  then  said, 
” Louis,  the  National  Convention  invites  you  to 
witlulraw.”  **  I demand  the  assistance  of  counsel,” 
said  Louis,  retiring  with  the  tame  calmness  with 
which  he  had  entered.  Accompanied  by  Chumbon, 
Chaiimette,  Sanlerre,  and  sundry  municqmls,  he 
entered  the  mayor’s  coach.  Tlic  porters  of  the 
Halle,  the  charc(^-mcn  of  Parts,  and  otlier  citizens 
and  patriots  of  the  most  sans-culotlic  order,  were 
drawn  up,  under  arms,  on  the  Feuillant  terrace, 
and  saluted  his  ears  with  the  Marseillcse  hymn, 
straining  their  throats  must  al  that  part  of  it  which 
calls  for  the  blood  of  tyrants  to  irrigate  the  land. 
As  the  carriage  passed  through  the  streets,  tlie 
people  shouted  Vive  la  Republique!  Not  a man 
among  them  had  heart  or  courage  enough  to  show 
any  sympathy  with  the  unhappy  prisoner.  Tiicy 
noted  that  he  was  much  thinner,  that  his  beard 
was  rough  and  unshaven,  that  his  whole  exterior 
was  neglected  ; but  the  tad  change  only  furnished 
them  with  some  merry  jests.  It  was  half-post 
six  in  the  evening  before  he  reached  the  Temple. 
The  first  thing  lie  asked  was  permission  to  see 
his  family.  The  municipals  in  attendance  told 
him  that  this  could  not  be,  as  they  had  orders 
from  the  commune  to  the  contrary.  He  then 
requested  that  they  would  at  least  tell  his  family 
that  he  was  come  hack  safe;  and  with  (his  the 
municipals  complied.  He  then  took  up  a book 
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and  read  fur  two  Iioura,  beim;  all  the  while  sur- 
rounded by  four  municipal  otticers.  At  half-past 
eight  supper  was  served.  He  asked  the  municipals 
whether  his  family  were  not  to  come  down  us  usual 
to  sup  with  him.  They  made  him  no  answer. 
“ But  my  son,**  said  the  bereaved  father,  “ at  least 
my  son  is  to  sleep  in  my  room,  as  his  bed  and 
things  are  here  1**  The  municipals  were  as  silent 
as  l^fore.  He  sat  down  to  his  solitary  meal. 
After  supper  he  renewed  his  entreaties  to  be  allowed 
to  see  his  family ; but  he  was  told  that  be  must 
wait  the  determination  of  the  Convention.  He  had 
then  the  anguish  of  seeing  his  little  boy’s  bed  re- 
moved from  his  own  bedside,  and  carried  with  the 
rest  of  hit  things  upstairs.  Nevertheless  he  lay 
quietly  down  to  rest,  merely  saying  to  Cltry  that 
he  could  never  have  conceived  all  the  questions 
which  the  Convention  had  put  to  him.  The  first 
thing  he  did  the  next  morning  was  to  ask  the  first 
municipal  be  saw  whether  he  might  not  see  his 
family.  He  was  again  told  that  they  waited  for 
orders.  He  begged  the  municipal  to  go  up  and 
inquire  after  his  wife,  children,  and  sister,  and  tell 
them  that  he  was  well.  The  municipal  complied, 
and  brought  back  word  that  they  too  were  well. 
Clt^ry  expressed  a hope  that  the  Couvention  would 
revoke  the  order  for  this  cruel  separation.  Louis 
replied,  ” 1 expect  no  consideration,  no  justice,  no 
mercy  : but  let  us  wait!”* 

The  members  of  ibe  Convention  were  strangers 
to  this  patience  and  this  tranquillity : they,  in  the 
meanwhile,  had  been  in  convulsions  of  rage  and  im- 
patience. As  soon  as  he  withdrew*,  this  rage  com- 
menced. with  a demand  made  by  Treilhard  (rallier 
a Jacobin  than  a Girondist)  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed counsel.  After  loud  murmurs  from  a part  of 
the  House,  Albitte,  a member  of  the  Mountain,  pro- 
|)osed  that  the  proposition  should  cither  be  rejected 
at  once  or  its  consideration  adjourned.  Billaud- 
VarennesjTallien,  Robespierre  the  younger,  Marat, 
and  several  other  members  of  the  Mountain,  rose 
all  at  once,  and  furiously  supported  the  motion  fur 
adjournment.  Ducos,  though  also  a member  of 
the  Mountain,  supported  Treilhard.  Being  put  to 
the  vote,  the  adjournment  was  rejected  by  a great 
majority.  Uproar  and  riot  follow^  : the  president 
rang  his  l)ell,  but  there  was  Umgue  ei  rive  a^t<Ui<m. 
Garat,  when  he  could  make  himself  heard,  reminded 
the  houae  that  by  the  jury  laws,  which  had  been 
]wssed  since  the  revolution,  every  j^erson  accused 
liad  the  indisputable  right  of  choosing  one  or  two 
friends,  or  counsel,  to  assist  him  in  his  defence. 
Marat  exclaimed,  But  we  are  not  engaged  upon 
an  ordinary  trial ! .....  Wc  must  liuvc  none 
of  your  lawyer  chicanery  here!”  Cbabot,  Merlin, 
Moniaut,  and  other  Jacobins  roared  and  raved  at 
Garat.  They  thought  that  few  would  have  courage 
In  commit  themselvea  openly  nn  such  a question  ; 
and  therefore  Diihem  demanded  that  not  only  upon 
tliis  question,  but  on  all  questions  that  might  arise 
during  the  king’s  trial,  the  members  should  be 
bound  to  vote  by  appe)  nominal,  or  by  mi  ster-roU. 
The  tumult  and  agitadun  increased ; and,  tired  of 
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ringing  the  bell,  the  president  put  on  his  hat. 
Tins  last  solemn  and  decisive  act  (for,  if  tlie  presi- 
dent kept  hia  hat  on,  the  house  must  separate  or 
am^pend  business)  restored  order;  and  then,  after 
a speech  from  Petion,  the  vote  was  carried  that 
Louis  should  be  allowed  counsel.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th  the  session  was  still  more  stormy. 
Thuriot  demanded  that  no  time  should  he  lost— that 
I/Hiis  should  be  tried  and  condemned  on  the  15lb, 
or,  at  latest,  ou  the  16th.  I trust,”  said  he, 
” that  in  allowing  him  counsel  you  do  not  mean  to 
allow  of  any  delay.  Foreign  nations,  eager  to  re- 
cover their  own  liberty,  are  culling  out  for  this 
I great  example;  and  the  tyrant  must  carry  his  head 
I to  the  s‘‘afFuld  !”  Some  members,  ridiculously 
enough,  begged  Thuriot  to  remember  that  he  was 
one  of  Louis’s  judges,  and  that  therefore  he  ought 
not  to  prejudge  him,  or  talk  of  the  scatTold  before 
he  was  condemned.  I mean  to  say,”  resumed 
Thuriot,  “ that  there  arc  men  among  us  who  arc 
seeking  to  delay  the  trial ; that  there  are  men  who 
' would  prevent  the  execution  of  justice,  while  the 
true  friends  of  liberty  only  wish  the  law  to  strike 
' at  once!  Your  duty  is  to  act  according  to  the 
wish  of  the  |>eople : now  their  wish  is  that  Louis 
should  be  promptly  judged  ; and  I declure  every 
man  that  oppr>se8  this  wish  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  people!”  These  sentiments  were 
enthusiastically  applauded  by  the  people  in  the 
' galleries.  There  then  followed  a furious  debate 
upon  tlie  questions  whether  the  originals  or  only 
the  copies  of  the  papers  found  in  the  iron  chest,  &c. 
should  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  Louis 
I and  bis  counsel,  and  whether  he  should  or  should 
i not  be  allowed  more  than  three  days  to  prepare  his 
, defence.  The  Mountain  again  insisted  that  the 
house  should  vote  by  appel  nominal,  so  tliat  the 
vote  of  every  member  sliould  be  clearly  known  to 
the  }>eople,  who  might  thereby  draw  a ]>ropcr  dis- 
tinction between  such  as  defended  the  cau^e  of  the 
people  and  such  as  Uefi:ndcd  (he  tyrant.  On  the 
motion  of  Cambactfres,  a young  law\er  from  Mont- 
pelier, and  at  that  time  a decided  Girondist,  it  was 
agreed  tliat  the  house  should  send  a committee  of 
four  to  the  Temple  to  ask  Louis  whom  he  would 
i choose  for  his  counsel.  This  committee,  composed 
of  Thuriot,  Dubois-Crance,  Dii|)ont  de  Bignrre, 
and  Cambac^res  himself,  soon  reported  that  they 
j had  been  at  the  Temple,  and  that  Louis  had  chosen 
I MM.  Target  and  Trunchet,  and  had  demanded  the 
' use  of  pens,  paper,  and  ink,  of  which  he  had  been 
' deprived.  The  Convention  magnanimously  re- 
solved that  the  king  should  have  what  he  asked  for, 

! and  be  allowed  to  communicate  freely  with  the 
I counsel  he  had  chosen.  Hut  on  the  next  morning 
(the  13th)  a letter  was  presented  to  the  Convention, 
signed  “The  Republican  Target,”  importing  that 
the  said  repuhlican  refused  to  act  as  counsel  for 
the  king,  inasmuch  as  he  was  nn  old  man,  and  was 
not  in  good  health.  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
was  well  enough  to  keep  the  place  and  do  the  duties 
1 of  judge,  and  that  he  was  hale  enough  and  strong 
, enough  to  perform  all  such  functions  as  gave  plea- 
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sure  or  profit  without  any  danger.  Upon  the  read- 
ing of  this  letter,  Cambacerea  proposed  that  the 
Convention  should  appoint  counsel  for  the  ex-king. 
But,  at  this  juncture,  two  letters  from  eminent 
lawyers  were  presented.  The  first  of  these  was 
Malesherbcs,  who  was  really  as  old  and  infirm  as 
Target  pretended  to  l)c.  This  ex-minister  of  Louis, 
whose  note  was  dated  on  the  11th,  told  the  citizen 
president  that  he  was  as  yet  uninformed  whether 
the  Convention  would  allow  counsel  or  not ; but 
that  if  it  allowed  counsel,  and  allowed  the  choice 
of  it  to  Louis  XVI.,  he  requested  that  Louis  might 
know  that  he  was  ready  to  devote  himself  to  the 
duty.  I do  not  ask  you,*'  added  Malesherbcs, 
who  had  passed  his  threescore  years  and  ten,  “ to 
make  my  offer  known  to  the  Convention,  for  I am 
far  from  thinking  myself  of  suificient  importance 
to  engage  their  attention  : but  I was  twice  called 
to  the  council  of  him  who  was  my  master,  at  a time 
when  that  office  excited  the  ambition  of  everybody; 
and  I feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  offer  myself  ns  his 
counsel,  now  that  that  duty  is  thought  dangerous 
by  many.  If  I knew  any  po?^sible  mode  of  making 
my  intention  known  to  him,  I should  not  take  the 
lil)crty  of  applying  to  you.*’  The  other  note,  dated 
the  I2th,  was  from  Sourdat,  a lawyer  of  Troyes, 
who  had  held  several  offices  under  the  king,  and 
who  now  offered  to  plead  for  him,  although  he 
knew  the  danger  attending  the  simple  offer. 
Tallien  honed  that  all  this  talk  about  counsel 
might  not  delay  the  king’s  trial ; and  he  demanded 
that  the  day  should  he  fixed.  Thuriot  said  that, 
since  Louis  had  denied  his  own  notes,  and  his  own 
signature  attached  to  the  pa;>ert  found  in  the  iroB 
chest,  the  Convention  should  appoint  some  two  or 
three  men  ex))crt  in  judging  of  handwriting  to  de- 
cide those  points.  An  unnamed  member  moved 
an  adjournment  to  this  proposition.  “ Oh  !**  cried 
Thuriot,  **  with  these  adjournments  you  want  to 
prolong  the  affair  for  a month.”  **  Kings,”  said 
butcher  Legendre,  “ never  adjourn  their  vengeance 
u|)on  the  people,  and  would  you  adjourn  the  justice 
of  a people  upon  a king!”  ” Helas !”  said  Bilkud- 
Varennes,  “ we  must  break  the  bust  of  Brutus  to 
bits;  for  he  never  hesitated  as  we  do  in  uking 
vengeance  on  a tyrant !”  Another  unnamed  mem- 
ber (lucky  in  that  he  was  not  named)  cried  out 
that  all  this  fury,  that  these  pro|>osition8  were  no- 
thing hut  proofs  of  a c<mtinual  conspiracy  against 
lil>crty — that  it  was  impossilde  to  expect  justice 
from  such  pass-onate  judges.  Another  terrible  tem- 
pest w*as  going  to  break  out,  when  some  adroit  men 
reminded  the  House  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
t)  apjioint  instantly  certain  commissioners  to  go 
and  look  after  the  armies.  This  business  occupied 
them  till  dinner-time ; and  in  the  evening  their 
attention  was  alisorhcd  by  the  election  of  another 
president  to  succeed  Barrere.  When  this  business 
WHS  finished,  a letter  was  read  from  Tronchet,  who 
accepted  the  dangerous  office  which  l^mishad  pro- 
|Hiscd.  In  all  this  husim^  the  commune  pre- 
tended to  a division  of  |)ower  with  the  Convention. 
One  of  their  deputations  now  camc  to  Uie  bar  to  in 


form  the  House  that  they.had  ordered  tlmt,  before 
the  counsel  of  Ixmis  XVI.  should  be  admitted  to 
the  Temple,  they  should  he  searched  jusque  dan» 
let  endroits  Ivs  plus  secrets.  As  the  municipals 
announced  this  frowsy  decision  of  the  commune, 
about  a humlred  members  testified  that  there  was 
still  some  sense  of  decency  left  in  France;  a hun- 
dred voices  or  more  demanded  the  suppression  of 
the  vile  proposal.  Bazire  exclaimed  that  it  lotjkeU 
as  if  the  commune  wanted  to  force  people  to  pity 
the  fate  of  Louis  Ca^iet.  But  Robespierre,  who 
knew  how  essential  it  was  to  keep  well  with  the 
commune,  attempted  to  defend  its  order.  The 
sense  of  the  majority,  however,  was  against  it; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  House  should  abide  by 
its  previous  decision,  which  granted  the  counsel 
free  access  to  the  pr.soncr.  The  commune  was 
far  too  powerful  and  independent  to  give  implicit 
obedience  to  this  decision  of  the  Convention.  On 
the  14th  Tronchet  had  a conference  with  the  king. 
On  the  same  day  Malesherbes  was  introduced  into 
the  Temple.  Louis  ran  to  meet  the  venerable 
man,  and  pressed  him  to  bis  bosom  :>^the  old 
statesman  melied  into  tears.  Clifry,  understand- 
ing that  the  king  had  permission  to  consult  with 
his  counsel  in  private,  shut  tlie  room-door  in  order 
that  he  might  speak  the  more  freely  with  Males- 
herbes.  Fur  this  Clery  was  reprimanded  by  one 
of  the  municipals,  who  ordered  him  to  open  the 
door,  and  forbade  him  to  shut  it  in  future.  Clery 
opened  the  doori  but  Louis  and  Maleslieihes  had 
withdrawn  to  the  turret  closet.  The  municipals 
entered  the  room,  and,  as  the  king  sjvoke  rather 
loud,  they  could  hear  every  word  that  was  said  in 
the  closet.  When  Malesherbes  was  gone,  Clery 
informed  his  master  how  he  had  lieen  reprimanded, 
and  how  the  municipals  bad  been  eoves-dropping 
and  catching  every  word  of  the  conference  : he 
also  begged  the  king  to  shut  the  door  of  his  cham- 
ber himself  when  his  counsel  should  be  with  him, 
and  this  in  future  Louis  did.  The  greatest  anguish 
of  Louis — the  only  thing  that  unmanned  him — 
was  his  continued  separation  from  his  family.  On 
the  ISih  he  received  an  answer  from  the  Conven- 
tion upon  this  tendcrest  point.  This  answer,  in 
substance,  was  that  the  queen  and  Madame  Kliza- 
beth  should  have  no  communication  with  him 
during  the  trial,  hut  that  hU  children  might  be 
with  him,  if  he  desired  it,  on  condition  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  see  their  mother  or  their  aunt, 
till  his  examination  was  over.  ” You  see,”  said 
the  bereaved  father  to  Clery,  “you  sec  the  cruel 
dilemma  in  which  they  place  me.  In  this  way  I 
cannot  think  of  having  my  children  wiih  me  : as 
f >r  my  daughter,  she  is  out  of  the  question,  and  I 
know  what  pain  the  queen  would  suffer  m giving 
up  my  son  : I must  make  the  sacrifice.”  It  is 
not  in  the  hook  of  M.  Thiers  that  the  domotic 
part  of  this  tragedy — the  most  agonising  part  of 
all— will  be  found  correctly  represented.  True  to 
his  one  unvarying  system,  Thiers  at  once  dimi- 
nishes the  suHerings  of  royalty  and  the  atrocities 
uf  the  Convention  and  people.  11c  says  that  the 
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Convention  cleciJed  hittanlly  {tur'le-champ)  that 
I»ui8  might  sec  his  fumily  ('/n'*/  pourraii  voir  sa 
famiUe).  Ami  from  the  context,  and  the  absence 
of  any  date,  and  from  the  ex[irc8si«ti  sur-le-chojnp^ 
the  reader  is  left  to  believe  that  this  humane  de- 
rision was  adopted  as  soon  as  I^ouia  made  the 
request,  or  on  live  night  of  the  1 1th  or  morning  of 
the  I2th  ; whereas,  in  fact,  the  Convention  took  no 
notice  of  Louis’s  appeal  until  Uie  15th.  M.  Thiers 
cntcrt.ains  no  doubt  as  to  the  scrupulous  exactness 
of  C Wry,  which  has  been  acknowledged  by  ail, 
and  which  is  demonstrated  and  proved  by  an 
abundance  of  existing  documentary  evidence : he 
uses  CItfry’s  little  book  for  many  of  his  facts;  and 
we  presume  he  has  looked  into  the  ‘ Moniteur’  and 
other  newspapers  of  the  day,  which  not  only  show 
that  the  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  15th,  and 
not  before^  but  also  show  wh:it  the  barbarous  reso- 
lution really  was;  giving,  besides, tbe  motives  and 
reasonings  of  one  party,  and  the  dastardly  fears  of 
the  other  (the  Gironde),  which  led  to  it.  On  the 
15th,  I^cointre  of  Versnilles  (the  linen-draper,  and 
first  commandant  of  the  national  guards  of  that 
town),  feeling  some  touches  of  compunction,  rose  in 
the  Convention  and  said,  It  is  very  astonishing 
that  Louis  Capet  should  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
seeing  his  wife  and  children.  I demand  that  he 
l)e  permitted  to  sec  his  family.”  At  the  first  mo- 
ment the  humane  proposition  was  received  with 
a))p1ause;  and,  the  president  putting  it  to  the  vote 
during  the  emotion,  it  was  carried,  apparently  by 
acclamation,  or  at  least  w'ithout  a division.  But 
presently  a number  of  members,  sitting  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  hall,  raised  angry  voices  against 
the  haste  with  which  it  had  lieen  put  to  the  vote 
and  c>irried ; they  said  that  there  had  been  no 
deliberation,  that  the  motion  had  been  made  in  a 
hurry  and  tumult,  and  that  the  qticstinn  must  be 
debated.  Tallien  then  rose  to  give  his  opinion 
upon  the  hasty  resolution,  or  rather  to  icU  the 
Himsc  that  the  permission  to  the  king  to  see  his 
family  did  not  depend  upon  them  or  their  vole,  but 
upon  the  commune  of  Paris.  “ In  vain,”  cried 
Tallien,  “ in  vain  will  the  Convention  order  it; 
if  the  municipal  body  do  not  wish  it,  this  decree 
will  never  be  executed!”  Irritated,  c.xas|>eTaied 
by  this  plain  and  concise  enunciation  of  the  indis- 
putable fact  that  the  commune  was  stronger  than 
the  Convention,  and  could  defy  its  decrees  and 
authority,  many  members  thundered  at  Tallien 
and  drowned  hU  voice,  and  Pt^ion,  who  had  made 
such  uses  of  the  commune  prerogative  when  he 
was  mayor,  rushed  to  the  tribune  in  a state  of 
great  excitement.  “ Every  day,”  cried  he,  en- 
deavours are  made  in  this  place  to  degrade  the 
Convention.”  “ That  is  but  too  true  !”  said  many 
voices.  “ But,”  resumed  Petion,  ” in  degrading 
the  Convention,  they  ruin  the  public  cause!  They 
have  just  insulted  the  Convention  in  the  grossest 
manner ! We  have  been  told  that  our  decree  shall 
nut  be  executed  unless  the  municipality  chooses. 
Those  who  speak  thus  commit  outrages  upon 
liberty,  and  violate  the  laws  in  their  very  sanctuary. 
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I This  is  not  liberty!  This  is  licence!  I demand 
I that  the  member  who  has  been  guilty  of  this  oul- 
, rage  be  ceiiMired  by  the  Mouse.”  The  Girondists 
applauded  ; but  Marat,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
tribune,  apostrophised  Petion,  and  threatened  him 
with  gestures,  until  Petion  retired  from  the  speak- 
ing-placc.  Tallien  then  spoke  again.  **  I wished 
to  observe,”  said  he,  “ that  it  is  not  to  the  Conven- 
tion, but  to  the  commune,  tliat  the  custiKly  of  the 
ci-<Ievant  king  and  his  family  has  been  confided. 
It  is  inconsequent  to  permit  Louis  Capet  to  com- 
municate with  his  accomplices, — 1 mean  with  his 
' wife  and  sister,  for  they  would  conceit  together 
I their  projects  and  their  answers.  Assuredly,  if  the 
municipal  body  should  think  that  your  decree  is 
contrary  to  the  national  interest,  that  it  might 
commit  the  public  tranquillity,  the  municipality 

would  do  well  to  refuse ” Ills  voice 

was  drowned  by  murmurs  and  shouts  ; some 
even  shouted,  “ Send  him  to  the  Abbayc!”  But 
Tallien  well  knew  they  dared  not  do  it— 'well  knew 
that  it  was  he  and  his  commune,  and  not  the  Con- 
vention, that  kept  the  keys  of  the  prison  and 
Robespierre’s  brother  rose  and  perplexed  the 
House,  by  referring  to  tome  preceding  decree* 
which  seemed  to  allow  the  commune  to  dispose  of 
tlie  persons  of  the  royal  family  as  it  might  think 
proper.  The  Girondists  were,  however,  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  vote  of  censure  prot>o>ed  by 
Ptkion ; but  such  a censure  carried  no  |N)puIar 
discredit  with  it— it  only  incensed  tlie  men  of  the 
Mountain,  without  humbling  them  or  doing  them 
any  injury.  And  scarcely  was  this  vote  of  censure 
passed,  ere  the  Convention  revoked  the  humane 
resolution  which  had  l>ecn  the  cause  of  Tallien’* 
odcnce.  Postmaster  Druuct,  whose  opinions  in 
all  matters  concerning  the  cu^tody  of  the  king 
met  with  great  respect,  as  there  was  no  denying 
that  he  was  the  man  that  caught  the  king  at 
Varennes,  demunded  that  the  report  of  the  decree 
should  be  suspended,  and  that  Lecointre’s  propo- 
sition should  be  submitted  to  u considerate  debate. 
He  was  secondinl  by  l.^nard  Buimlen,  who  hod 
been  a commissioner  or  commissary  of  the  com- 
mune before  he  became  a member  ofihc  Conven- 
tion, and  who,  in  the  former  of  these  capacities, 
had  gone  to  Orleans,  his  native  town,  to  see  that 
the  state  prisoners  there  were  all  deliverc<l  up  to 
Fournier,  the  American,  who  conducted  them  to 
be  massacred  at  Versailles.  This  Bourdon,  who 
had  remarked,  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  debate,  that 
the  Convention  had  properly  iiotldng  to  do  with 
the  custody  of  the  royal  fumily,  which  solely  be- 
longed to  the  commune,  now  said  that  many  mem- 
bers of  that  House  had  wished  to  deliver  their 
opinions  on  the  very  important  question,  and  had 
been  prevented  by  the  tumult  which  was  got  up, 
and  by  the  hurry  with  which  the  president  had 
put  it  to  the  vote  Some  other  nit  mbers  demanded 
that  the  decree  should  l>c  so  modifictt  as  to  permit 
the  king  to  see  his  children,  without  seeing  his 
wife  and  sister.  The  Girondists  called  for  tbe 
order  of  the  day,  and  even  carried  it.  “ If  this  i* 
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to  be  your  mcihotl,”  cried  Tallien,  **  I demand 
that  you  decree  the  principle  that  all  criminal 
accomplicea  may  concert  their  defences  toge- 
ther!** Yea!  yes!**  shouted  the  Mountain 
and  the  galleries.  A terrific  storm  ensued,  in 
which  some  cried  out  for  the  amendment,  some 
for  the  entire  revocation  of  Lecointre*s  decree, 
and  some  fur  the  vote  by  appel  nominal,  or 
muster-roll — which  last  was  a proposition  never 
heard  by  the  Gironde  without  terror.  Amidst 
that  roar  of  voices  the  loud  organ  of  Drouet  made 
itself  distinctly  heard.  And  what  followed?— 
Why,  Linendraper  Lecointre  took  the  alarm,  and 
begged  that  his  own  decree  might  be  amended. 

When  1 Brat  made  my  motion,**  said  he,  “ I did 
not  know  that  the  wife  and  sister  of  the  ci-devant 
king  were  inculpated.  Without  doubt,  if  they  are 
inculpated,  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  com- 
municate with  him  until  his  trial  is  over,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  can  refuse  him  the  permis- 
sion to  communicate  with  his  children.’*  ^whell 
could  not  conceive  how  Lecointre  could  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  Louis  Capet's  w'ife  and  sister  were 
implicated  ; and  he  told  the  draper  that  none  but 
fools  could  say  that  the  family  of  the  ex-king  were 
not  co-accused  with  him ! Lecointre  shrunk  into 
his  corner,  resolving  never  again  to  get  into  danger 
by  pleading  the  cause  of  humanity.  Dubois- 
Crancif  said  that,  as  be  had  been  one  of  the  com- 
mittee sent  by  the  Convention  to  the  Temple 
on  the  12th,  he  might  speak  to  this  point,  and  in- 
form the  House  that  Louis  knew  very  well  that 
his  wife  and  sister  were  accused.  **  Besides,** 
added  Diibois-Crancd,  “ the  municipal  officers 
that  are  watching  him  told  us  that,  if  he  were  al- 
lowed to  sec  his  children,  he  would  know,  through 
them,  all  that  his  wife  and  sister  wished  him  to 
know  ; fur  the  children,  in  these  things,  are  in- 
conceivably cunning.”  Some  of  the  Girondists 
proposed  voting  simply  that  Louis  might  see  his 
children;  but  they  were  again  scared  by  the  cry 
of  ” Appel  nominal ! No  voting  but  by  muster- 
roll!**  and  they  allowed  Lccoiiitre’s  decree  to  be 
amended  and  altered  in  this  manner : — **  l/juis 
shall  be  allowed  to  communicate  only  w’ith  his 
children,  who  shall  not  be  permitted  to  see  their 
mother  or  their  aunt  until  after  his  trial.’** 

On  the  16ih  the  Girondists  made  sundry  efforts 
in  the  Convention  to  recover  the  ]>opuIarity  they 
had  lost,  and  place  themselves  agnin  m the  front 
of  the  movement.  Buzot  exclaimed,  **  A great 
act  of  national  vengeance  is  going  to  be  accom- 
plished. Justice  is  at  length  going  to  fall  upon 
the  head  of  kings,  and  to  consecrate  her  sword  to 
the  defence  of  ec^uality.  The  throne  is  laid  low, 
anU  m a sAori  Ume  the  turanl  will  l>e  no  more  I 

But,  be  upon  the  alert!  despotism  still 

lives,  and  our  republican  constitution  is  not  made  !'* 
After  this  exciting  exordium,  Buzut  demanded 
that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  sons  should  be 
instantly  banished  from  France  as  a branch  of  the 
royal  race.  The  Girondist  chief  pretended  that 

* P«pm  ta  lliai.  ratlcmat. 


this  banishment  was  necessary,  as  it  was  vain  to 
expect  that  the  Orleans  branch  could  ever  be  good 
republicans,  and  as  their  name  might  serve  os  a 
rallying-point  to  (be  royalists  after  the  death  of  the 
king;  but  his  real  object  was  to  depopularizc  the 
Jacobins  by  connecting  them  with  Philippe  £ga- 
litt^,  and  to  ruin  Robespierre  by  accusing  him  of  a 
very  anti-republican  connexion  with  that  most 
wretched  prince.  The  blow  was  well  meant,  for 
Philippe  had  taken  his  post  at  the  very  top  of  the 
Mountain,  and  had  in  a manner  identified  himself 
with  that  furious  party.  If  Robespierre  and  his 
friends  should  venture  to  plead  in  favour  of  their 
colleague,  Buzot  fancied  he  would  have  them  on 
the  hip.  He  was  seconded  by  Faublos-Louvet, 
who  opened  his  discourse  in  a still  more  startling 
manner  by  saying  that  the  House  ought  to  con- 
sider that  it  was  not  he  (lA)uvet),  but  Brutus 
that  was  addressing  them— Brutus,  the  immortal 
founder  of  a famous  republic,  and  the  father  of 
Roman  liberty.  As  there  was  something  exceed- 
ingly un-Roman  and  un-Brutus-like  in  the  face 
and  figure  and  spectacled  nose  of  the  little  novelist, 
the  House  rejected  the  impersonation,  and  laughed 
uproariously.  But  Louvet  would  not  be  discon- 
certed : be  repeated  that  he  ought  to  be  considered 
as  Brutus,  and  that  the  Convention  ought  to  give 
ear  unto  him  while  he  delivered  the  speech  which 
Brutus  had  dtlivered  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
quins.  “ Frenchmen,**  exclaimed  the  little  man, 
**  I swear  it  is  Bnitus  that  addresses  you;  I am 
only  the  faithful  interpreter  of  his  words.  Listen 

attentively  to  Brutus! ” Legendre, 

the  butcher,  who  possibly  had  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a classical  education,  interrupted  him,  and 
seemed  to  implore  him  to  have  done  with  hie 
Brutus  and  his  Romans ; and  Duhem  cried  mercy, 
imploring  the  little  man  not  to  crush  them  **  with 
the  despotism  of  his  talent.”  But  it  was  all  in 
vain  ! Louvet  was  not  to  be  stopped,  and  on  he 
went  with  Brutus’s  speech  and  half  of  a book  of 
his  French  * Livy.*  In  concluding  his  mercilessly 
long  harangue  and  oration,  Louvet  said  that  it  was 
quite  clear  Philippe  Egalitd  ought  to  act  as  Col- 
latinus  had  done  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins. 

That  virtuous  Roman,”  said  be,  ” was  nephew 
to  the  tyrant  Tarquin.  Philippe  Egalitd,  thou  art 
a relation  to  the  tyrant  Louis!  Collatinua  had 
powerfully  contributed  to  drive  out  Tarquin ; and 
some  men  say  that  thou,  Philippe,  hast  dune 
something  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  Capet,  the 
traitor.  Nay,  some  have  thought  that  they  might 
elect  thee  to  be  a representative  of  the  people ; but, 
remember,  Collatinua,  by  the  free  choice — I say 
by  the  indisputably  free  choice— of  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, occupied  a post  not  less  respectable  than 
thine,  being  Consul.  At  the  head  of  the  Roman 
youth,  he  had  partaken  with  Brutus  the  honour  of 
putting  the  des{>ot  to  Bight;  thy  sons,  0 Philippe, 
arc  leading  the  conquering  children  of  France 
Against  the  barlmriiuis.  But  Cullatinus  saw  that 
his  presence,  as  a relation  of  the  tyrant,  was  giving 
occasion  to  suspicions  and  troubles,  and  there- 
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upon  he  left  Rome,  and  retired  to  Alba.  Philippe, 
I declare  to  thee  that  thuu  throweat  among  ua 
doulua  and  uneasineaa,  the  seed  of  all  discorJa. 
Collatinua  had  the  good  aenae  not  to  wait  for  the 
decree  of  the  Roman  people : Philippe,  thou  wilt 
not  wait  for  oura  if  thou  art  the  true  friend  of 
lilterty,  but  thou  wilt  get  thee  gone  out  of  France 
with  thy  wife  and  thy  aona,  and  with  all  that 
belong  to  thee  !'*  And  then,  quitting  hU  Roman- 
iama  and  hia  parallela,  Faublaa>Louvet  moved, 
parliamentarily,  that  the  National  Convention  should 
order  every  individual  of  the  family  of  the  Bour> 
bona,  except  auch  aa  were  in  the  Temple,  to  quit 
for  ever  the  territory  of  the  French  republic.  He 
waa  aeconded  by  that  other  capital  Girondist,  Lan> 
juinaia,  who  aoon  blew  into  a mad  Hame  the  Hre 
which  Louvet  had  kindled  in  the  gallcriea  by  only 
hinting  that  some  of  the  citizens  of  Paris  had  be- 
haved unpatriotically  in  the  late  elections.  I.ian- 
juinaia,  going  much  farther,  spoke  loudly  about 
the  maasacrea  of  September,  and  declared  that 
those  slaughters  were  committed  solely  by  a de- 
testable faction,  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  in- 
Huencing  the  elections.  How,**  said  he,  were 
those  popular  elections  managed  which  gave  ua 
Philippe  Egaliui  for  one  of  the  Paris  memliera? 
The  eleciiona  were  managed  under  the  axe  of  the 
people,  aud  by  the  ordera  of  those  men  that  were 
to  partake  in  the  protectorate  with  Philippe!  It 
waa  not  without  a design  that  they  brought  this 
new  Coll^uus  among  us;  it  was  nut  without  a 
design  that  they  united  themselves  with  a man 
who  may  pretend  some  hereditary  right  to  rule 
over  us.  When  you  reflect  on  that  circular  of  the 
commune,  and  on  the  commissaries  they'  sent  into 
the  departments  to  terrify  the  republic  with  exe- 
cutions not  less  bloody  than  iho^e  of  Paris,  every- 
thing proves  that  these  men  want  a new  royalty, 
because  they  have  a real  interest  in  procuring  one, 
because  they  have  so  placed  themselves  as  to  make 
sure  of  the  favours  of  the  civil  list,  because  they 
are  all  connected  with  this  Philippe  Egulitef  and 
his  sons.  Only  look  it  the  men  who  are  distin- 
guishing themselves  at  the  bend  of  our  armies! 
Are  they  not  all  friends  of  tins  Orleans  family? 
If  you  allow  yourselves  to  proceed  on  this  great 
question  according  to  the  vices  of  form  {vices  de 
forme)y  I must  despair;  I must,  in  spite  of  my- 
self, entertain  dark  suspicions.  For  these  three 
years  have  I been  turning  in  my  mind  the  pro- 
priety and  expediency  of  the  measure  which 
Duzot  now  proposes  to  you.**  Lanjuinais,  in  the 
course  of  his  harangue,  was  called  to  order  by 
Drouet  for  treating  the  people  of  Paris  as  tyrants 
and  assassins ; and  be  was  repeatedly  hooted  by 
the  indignant  galleries,  if  the  Gironde  had  had 
but  common  prudence,  they  would  have  al)stained 
from  these  attacks  upon  the  sovereign  people  until 
they  had  gotten  more  strength,  and  they  would  liave 
for  the  present  continued  to  keep  down  the  veil 
which  they  had  so  re|)catedly  declared  proper  to  be 
drawn  over  the  events  of  September.  Chabot  rose 
to  reply  to  l^anjuinais,  and.  as  he  ascended  the  steps 


of  the  tribune,  the  ex-cspuchin  was  applauded  and 
cheered  by  the  galleries.  He  was  far  too  adroit  a 
man  to  commit  himself  or  his  party  by  openly 
defending  the  ci-devant  Duke  of  Orleans.  He 
denied  that  Rohespienc  had  taken  any  part  in  the 
election  of  Philippe  Egalit*J.  Nay,  he  dccland 
that  the  election  of  Fjjnlite  had  heen  opuosed  hy 
none  so  warmly  as  hy  HnbcmitTre  and  inoKe  who 
were  styled  his  partizans.  lie  l>egi5ed  Buzot  and 
Louvet,  and  the  rest  of  the  Girondists  who  were 
so  eager  to  banish  the  Orleans  branch,  to  re- 
member that  the  exiling  proposition  of  Brutus 
had  not  b<^en  made  until  after  judgment  had  been 
passed  ujwn  Tarquin.  '*  If,**  said  he,  “ you 
banish  Egalitt?  and  his  family  before  you  try  Louis 
Capet,  you  will  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  and  give 

an  irregular  character  to  your  proceedings 

For  my  part,  I wish  that  the  whole  Bourbon  race 
should"  be  condemned  on  the  same  day  ; but  I 
cannot  wish  you  to  begin  with  this  Philip|>e  and 
his  sons,  who,  you  say,  have  served  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Besides,  the  sovereign  people  have  elected 
Philippe  Egahle  to  be  their  representative,  and  to 
sit  among  you  ; and  so  it  seems  to  me  that,  before 
talking  al>uut  banishment,  you  must  discuss  the 
question  whether  you  can  reject  from  your  body  a 
representative  of  the  people  invi^stcd  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  rights  and  having  precisely  the 

same  character  as  you  yourselves 

Let  us  adjourn  this  business  until  the  day 
when  we  shall  pass  judgment  on  the  head  of 
the  Bourbon  race,  and  then  it  is  not  I that 
will  oppose  tlie  perpetual  banishment  of  every 
member  of  that  family.’*  A Girondist  fulloved 
Chabot,  speaking  strongly  against  the  mljoumment, 
and  calling  for  an  immediate  decree  of  biinishment. 
St.  Just,  though  sitting  on  the  Mountain,  agreed 
for  once  with  the  Gironde.  This  fanatic  exclaimed, 
“ I demand  the  eternal  exile  of  all  the  Bourbons, 
and  death  to  any  one  of  them  that  dares  put  his 
foot  again  in  France.  But  this  will  not  be  enough. 
Brutus  drove  out  the  Tarquins  to  make  sure  of 
liberty  iii  Rome ; but  here,  1 do  not  know  w hether 
we  are  not  expelling  the  Bourbons  to  make  room 
for  other  Tari}uins.  Rome  had  laws,  Rome  had 
Brutus;  but  here,  I sec  neither  laws  nor  a Brutus. 
When  we  shall  have  ex|x;lled  our  Tarquins,  I 
expect  to  see  Catiline  with  his  army.  1 abhor 
the  Bourbons.  I demand  that  every  one  of  them 
be  driven  aw  ay  except  the  king,  who  must  remain, 
and  you  know  for  what  {votis  sarez  pour  71/01/)*’ 
[This  allusion  to  the  guillotine  was  much  ap- 
plauded.] **  Some  men  would  connect  this  Orleans 
with  the  king  and  his  trial,  no  doubt,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  king’s  punishment,  and  to  get  from 
us  a sentence  of  banishment,  instead  of  a sentence 
of  death.  I say,  let  us  pronounce  judgment  on  the 
king  to-tluy,  and  let  the  family  of  Orleans  quit 
France  to-morrow  !”  Other  members  of  the  Moun- 
tain, taking  up  St.  Just’s  hint  that  there  were  io 
the  Convention  and  in  the  executive  government 
as  bad  enemies  to  liberty  as  any  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  that  there  was  a faction  quite  ready  to  play 
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the  part  of  Catiline,  began  to  denounce  the  chiefs 
of  the  Gironde,  so  that  the  hrst  fruits  of  their  pro- 
ject to  ostracise  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  sons, 
were  fresh  accusations  against  themselves.  “ The 
principal  cause  of  all  our  troubles  and  divisions,” 
said  Duhem,  is  Roland.  I demand  that  he 
be  made  to  quit  the  ministry  this  instant!”  The 
Mountain  and  the  galleries  clapped  hands  and 
shouted ; the  cdttl  droit  murmured.  “ I know,” 
added  Duhem,  ” that  in  attacking  this  Roland  I 
attack  the  idol  of  the  Gironde!”  The  Mountain 
and  the  galleries  applauded  him  again.  The 
Girondists,  who  by  this  time  had  made  the  im- 
portant discovery  that  Pache,  the  new  war-mi- 
nister, had  turned  against  Roland,  his  old  patron, 
and  had  joined  the  Jacobins,  cried  out  that  it 
would  be  much  more  proper  to  get  rid  of  the  war- 
minister.  ” If  you  do,”  said  Camille  Desmoulins, 
“France  is  lost!”  “I  speak  of  Roland,”  said 
Duhem,  “ as  the  head  of  the  party  ; and  we  will 
have  no  heads  of  parties  in  France!”  Barrere 
thought  that  the  beat  thing  the  Convention  could 
do  was  to  dismiss  both  Pache  and  Roland,  form  an 
entire  new  ministry,  and  exile  the  family  of 
Orleans  at  once-  Camille  Desmoulins  said  that, 
if  the  Convention  would  banish  Philippe  Egalitd, 
they  ought  first  to  secure  to  him  an  asylum  some- 
where, as  all  the  governments  of  Europe  were  in- 
flamed against  him  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  revolution.  Camhon,  who  was  at  this  time  a 
Girondist,  thought  that  the  family  of  Orleans  and 
all  known  enemies  of  liberty  might  very  well  be 
banished,  but  that  care  and  delicacy  ought  to  be 
used  in  regard  to  Roland  and  the  Gironde  mi- 
nistry. “ The  republican  principles  which  guide 
us,”  said  he,  “ must  prove  to  the  whole  universe 
that  France  was  ripe  for  liberty.  But  let  us  take 
care  not  to  run  into  extremes,  or  establish  foomuc/t 
ostracism.”  Kersaint,  one  of  the  most  decided 
of  Girondists,  thought  that  at  least  the  question 
about  changing  the  ministry  might  be  adjourned. 
“ Yes,  until  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.!” 
cried  Tallien,  who  was  much  applauded  by  the 
galleries  and  by  some  members  of  the  House. 
But  the  Girondists  seemed  determined  not  to  ad- 
journ the  question  of  the  banishment  of  Philippe 
Egalit^j  and  this  made  Jacobin  Rewbell  cry 
shame  upon  them.  “ You  have  not  examined 
any  one,”  said  he ; “ you  have  no  proofs  that 
Philippe  is  other  than  what  he  declares  himself  to 
be,  a patriot  citizen,  a champion  of  equality.  I 
confess  that  all  that  I have  heard  upon  the  ques- 
tion is  a scrap  of  Roman  history.  Are  we  servilely 
to  imitate  the  Romans?  Are  we  to  establisft 
ostracism  in  a representative  republic  ? Have 
we  the  right  to  expel  and  banish  a representative  of 
the  people?  In  my  way  of  thinking,  all  these 
questions  merit  at  least  the  serious  attention  of  a 
committee  of  the  House.”  All  the  members  of  the 
gauche  joined  in  calling  out  loudly  for  the  adjourn- 
ment : the  Girondists  responded,  with  shouts,  that 
they  ought  to  deliberate  and  decide  then  and 
there  ; and,  being  joined  by  some  of  the  wavering 
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Plain,  the  Girondists  had  an  evident  majority. 
They  seemed  determined  to  make  full  use  of  this 
advantage,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  justice 
or  to  decency:  they  seemed,  in  short,  determined 
to  use  the  horrible  process  of  ostracism,  just  as 
Robespierre  and  his  party  used  ft  against  them  not 
six  months  after  this  date.  But,  as  usual,  their 
hearts  failed  them  : they  trembled  before  the  fury 
of  the  galleries,  who  all  declared  for  the  Moun- 
tain ; and  they  could  never  daringly  execute  what 
they  had  daringly  conceived.  The  House  became 
a Bedlam.  The  Jacobins  cried  out  that  this  was 
horrible  despotism  ; that  such  decrees  would  never 
I be  obeyed  by  true  patriots  or  by  the  people.  The 
I Girondists  moved  that  the  first  member  who  inter- 
I rupted  the  discussion  should  be  sent  to  the  Ab- 
i baye ; and  they  even  carried  a vote  to  this  eflfect. 
But  the  men  of  the  Mountain  rose  to  a man,  cry- 
ing, “ Send  us  all ! all ! to  the  Abbaye!”  and  so 
the  vote  remained  a nullity,  and  the  cries  of  the 
Jacobins  continued  as  loud  as  before.  Vergniuud 
exclaimed,  in  a rage,  that  it  was  im])08siblc  that 
the  majority  of  the  Convention  should  thus  sub- 
mit to  the  tyranny  of  a seditious  minority;  that  it 
was  time  to  display  a grand  energy ; that  tlie  ma- 
jority must  deliver  themselves  from  this  tyranny  ! 
“ Try,”  cried  Culon ; “ the  minority  are  ready  to 
die  here  in  their  places  !”  The  galleries  applauded 

■ Calon,  and  the  tempest  grew  louder  and  louder, 
i The  president  put  on  his  hat,  took  it  off,  put  it  on 

I again,  proposed  reading  over  the  proces-verhal  of 
I the  debate.  The  galleries  and  the  Mountain 
! shouted  that  the  majority  were  going  to  invade  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  “ I say,”  exclaimed 
: Vergniaud,  “it  is  you  that  are  committing  the 

■ sovereignty  of  the  people;  it  is  you  that  are  con- 
i Btantly  violating  it.”  “ I say,”  retorted  Duhem, 

“ that  Egalite  is  a memlier  of  this  house — that  you 
have  no  right  to  expel  a representative  of  the 
people.”  Another  Jacobin  demanded  to  be  heard. 
The  president  told  him  he  should  be  heard  in  his 
turn.  “ Yes,”  cried  Duhem,  “ when  you  have  ostra- 
cised us  all,  w hen  you  have  driven  out  of  the  House 
all  the  members  who  sit  on  this  side  of  it!  I denounce 
all  that  side  of  it.”  The  galleries  again  applauded. 
Barrere  made  an  equivocating  speech,  which  gave 
the  Girondists  to  understand  that  they  must  not 
count  too  much  on  the  Centre,  or  Plain ; and  then 
the  Girondists  consented  to  listen  to  a long  harangue 
from  Choudieu,  whom  shortly  before  they  had 
j hooted  from  the  tribune.  Choudieu,  encouraged 
: by  all  that  discouraged  his  opponents,  urged  on  by 
his  party  and  by  the  galleries,  attacked  the  Gi- 
rondists with  great  fury,  and  yet  with  some  ad- 
dress. He  complained  of  the  shameless  manner 
in  which  they  had  attempted  to  stop  free  discus- 
sion, and  he  accused  them  of  proceeding  according 
to  a preconcerted  plan.  “ Yes,”  said  he,  “ all  this 
manoeuvre  was  prepared.  They  wanted  to  repre- 
sent us  as  attached  to  the  party  of  Orleans.  It  was 
very  necessary  that  we  should  destroy  that  danger- 
ous fallacy.  Moreover  I maintain  that  this  As- 
sembly has  not  the  right  of  expelling^  a member 
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invnted  with  k portion  of  the  national  aovereignty. 
And,  even  if  this  principle  were  subject  to  excep- 
tions, it  would  be  very  dangerous,  very  indecent 
<0  decide  such  a question  in  such  a hurry.  This 
is  the  reason  why  we,  the  minority,  have  struggled 
with  the  majority,  and  have  said  that  it  should  not 
be  ! We  want  security  for  all  the  representatives 
of  the  people ; and,  if  you  bad  once  driven  out 
one  member,  where  would  have  been  our  security 
that  you  srauld  not  very  soon  have  driven  out 
othen  ? This  is  what  we  would  have  said  before, 
if,  instead  of  calling  us  rogues  and  villains,  you 
had  consented  to  hear  us.  You  ought  to  Tcmember 
that  it  tear  the  minority  of  the  loot  Assembly  thsst 
brought  you  in#'  this,  ana  hat  scithoul  that  mino- 
rity you  yoould  .Ltce  been  no:hing.  In  this  pre- 
sent debate  you  have  boon  tyrannieal  and  out  of 
all  order ; while  we,  the  minority,  have  been  con- 
stantly in  order,  and  on  the  aide  of  moderation 
and  justice.  We  mean  -.o  ask  **st  the  ques- 
tion if  Philippe  Egalite’s  banishment  should  be 
adjourned  for  two  days  ; and,  .tow  mat  you  hear 
me,  I demand  that  adjournment."  Choudieu  de- 
scended from  the  speaking-place  covered  with  ap- 
plauses, and  in  the  next  minute  the  Girondists 
withdrew  their  opposition,  gave  up  their  advantage 
as  a majority,  and  allowed  the  adjournment  to  be 
carried  without  a division.  The  Convention  then 
agreed  that  the  question  about  dismissing  Roland, 
and  changing  the  whole  ministry,  should  be  ad- 
journed sine  die.  Their  case  was  hopeless  enough 
before,  but  the  conduct  of  the  Girondists  on  this 
day  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  discredit 
and  ruin  almost  any  party.  They  had  pot  them- 
aelves  clearly  in  the  wrong ; they  had  allowed 
their  enemies  to  prove  this  wrong  against  them, 
and,  after  a brazen  attempt,  they  had  been  foiled 
and  completely  beaten.  One  very  noticeable  effect 
of  their  conduct  was,  that  it  made  sure,  at  the 
least,  of  one  rote  more  against  the  lifeof  IxiuisXVI., 
which  they  pretended  to  wish  to  save.  They  made 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  feel  what  mercy  he  might 
expect  from  them  ; they  sharpened  that  fear  which 
(as  with  the  rest  of  them)  was  the  chief  guide  and 
dictator  of  his  conduct,  and  therefore  it  was  that  he 
determined  to  go  onward  with  the  Jacobins,  to  go 
any  lengths  with  them,  and  to  give  them  a pledge 
of  hit  perfect  sincerity  by  joining  his  vote  to  theirs 
in  sending  his  kinsman  to  the  block.  This  is  the 
true  key  to  Philippe  Egalitd’s  conduct  at  the  awful 
crisis.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  plant  or  his 
hopes  when  the  revolution  began,  he  had  certainly 
no  plan,  no  hope  now,  beyond  that  of  saving  his 
own  life  and  the  lives  of  hit  children,  with  some 
portion  of  his  immense  landeil  property.  It  was 
not  ambition,  or  the  lofty  hope  of  stepping  into  a 
vacant  throne,  but  it  was  the  fear  of  banishment 
and  beggary,  or  the  dread  of  the  guillotine,  that 
impelled  Philippe  to  give  hit  vote  for  the  death  of 
Ijouis.  He  was  already  a far  more  wretched  man 
than  the  discrowned  prisoner  in  the  Temple.  Even 
outwardly  he  was  'so  worn  and  wasted,  that  men 
passed  him  in  the  streets  without  knowing  him. 


That  night  the  Jacobin  Club  passed  in  review 
the  conduct  of  the  Girondists  in  the  Convention. 
‘‘  Never,”  said  Camille  Desmoulins,  “ never  since 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution  has  there  been 
such  a storm  ! The  perfidy  of  the  Bamaves  and 
the  Duports  was  nothing  compared  with  the  tactics 

of  these  Girondists,  these  Brisaotins. 

Buzot  moved  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  public 
tranquillity,  we  should  send  into  perpetual  exile 
every  member  of  the  family  of  Bourbon.  This,  as 
you  see,  was  demanding  the  banishment  of  Egalitd, 
who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  revolution : 
and  to  demand  the  banishment  of  that  sincere 
friend  of  liberty  is  to  demand  that  he  should  be 
assassinated  at  Coblentz.  The  Brisaotins  said 
among  themselves,  the  Jacobins  will  not  abandon 
Egalitd,  and  thus  we  will  get  the  Mountain  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a royalist  faction.  Brethren,  we 
were  seriously  embarra>scd  ! It  was  the  per&ction 
of  craft  to  make  us  pass  for  royalists  in  forcing  us 
to  defend  Egalitd.  Their  abject  was  to  force  us 
into  the  sad  alternative  of  being  unjust  or  of  pass- 
ing for  royalists  !"  Robespierre,  who  had  not  been 
present  at  the  debate  in  the  Convention,  and  who, 
no  doubt,  had  kept  away  from  it  desiraedly,  fol- 
lowed Camille  Desmoulins  in  the  club,  spe^ng 
with  rare  cunning  or  caution,  for  he  well  knew  that 
he,  above  all  Jacobins,  had  been  accused  of  com- 
plicitjr  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  “ Camille  Des- 
moulins.” said  he,  " has  given  you  an  account  of 
this  atrocious  plot  of  tlie  enemies  of  liberty ; but  I 
fear  that  Camille  has  nut  got  to  the  bottom  of  it. 
I f 1 had  been  in  the  House  I would  have  voted  foi 
lyxivet’s  motion ! It  is  conformable  to  principles, 
and  the  conduct  of  Brutus  it  applicable  to  our 
present  position.  I acknowledge  tliat  the  House  of 
Orleans  has  shown  a great  deal  of  patriotism.  I do 
not  deny  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  that 
family ; but,  whatever  may  be  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ci-devant  royal  family,  they  ought  all 
to  be  immolated  to  true  republican  principles.  I 
am  far  from  accusing  those  particular  membera  of 
the  family  who  seem  to  have  been  acensed  this 
morning  by  the  aristocratic  party ; I believe  them 
to  belong  to  no  faction  whatever,  but  we  must 
stick  to  principles.  Now,  such  are  the  clouds  and 
mysteries  spread  over  the  characters  of  men,  that 
we  cannot  for  a certainty  know  the  real  object  of 
the  House  of  Orleans.  The  mtriots  this  morning 
seemed  to  defend  the  citizen  Egalitd,  because  they 
believed  the  cause  of  our  principles  was  attached 
to  the  cause  of  Egalitil.  But  one  thing  is  very 
certain,  and  it  is,  that  the  patriots  have  never  had 
any  comirsrion  seith  the  Home  Orletsns,  schUe 
those  who  proposed  the  decree  of  basdshment  have 
had  the  closest  connexions  with  that  House." 
He  affirmed,  as  things  of  notoriety,  that  Pdtion 
was  the  friend  of  Philippe  Egalitd ; that  Sillery, 
the  confidential  man  of  Philippe,  was  constantly 
in  the  society  of  Pdtion  and  Brissot;  that  Phi- 
lipjie’s  election  had  been  managed  and  secured  by 
those  who  were  connected  with  Brissot,  and  that 
he  (Robespierre)  had  actually  voted  stgainsl  Phi- 
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lippe,  u WA*  perfectly  well  known  to  Louret,  who 
waa  spreading  the  lil>el  that  he  now  wanted  to  give 
the  crown  to  Philippe.  The  conclusions  he  drew 
from  all  these  circumstances  were,  that  the  Girond- 
ists had  been  acting  a comedy,  had  been  spreading 
a snare  for  the  Jacobins  ; that  their  object  was  to 
give  ihenuelves  a republican  air,  and  to  throw  upon 
their  adversaries  the  imputation  of  the  very  prqects 
which  they  were  themselves  meditating — to  alarm 
credulous  minds  by  v^pie  chafes,  and  words  that 
could  be  easily  repeat^.  “ Iney  have,”  said  he, 

“ already  tried  what  they  could  make  of  accusing  me 
of  aiming  at  the  dictatorship ; ^ey  hare  seen  that 
that  calumny  would  not  take,  and  therefore  they  are 
now  calling  us  an  Orleanist  faction.  This  obser- 
vation may  throw  a little  light  on  tlieir  manoeuvres. 
Now  I will  tell  them  that  I have  myself  long  been 
thinking  of  demanding  the  banishment  of  Philippe 
Kgalitd  and  all  hia  family — the  banishment  of 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Nor  is 
this  demand  to  inhuman  as  some  good  friends  of 
liberty  have  thought  it,  for  they  may  go  and  take 
refuge  in  London,  and  the  French  nation  may 
provide  in  an  honourable  manner  for  the  subaist- 
ence  of  the  exiled  fiunily.  They  have  not  injured 
or  offended  their  country ; their  exile  is  not  a 
punishment,  but  a measure  of  security ; and,  if  the 
members  of  the  Orleans  family  are  attached  not  to 
the  Briasotins,  but  to  the  true  principles,  they  will 
feel  their  exile  to  be  an  honour,  for  it  is  always 
honourable  to  serve  the  cause  of  liberty;  their 
exile  will  only  last  as  long  as  the  present  dangers 
of  the  country,  and  they  will  be  recalled  as  soon 
as  liberty  shall  be  firmly  established.  But  observe 
the  aetttU  dangers  of  Lonvet’s  motion.  The  object 
of  that  motion  is  to  drive  all  our  friends,  ail  the 
beat  patriots,  out  of  the  Convention ; for,  after 
driving  out  Egaliti!,  they  will  drive  out  other  re- 
presentatives ; and  as  soon  as  they  have  poisoned 
public  opinion,  it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  expel 
all  the  true  friends  of  the  people,  and  so  remain 
masters  of  the  field  of  battle.  Already  hare  they 
laid  down  the  principle  that,  as  soon  as  the  name 
of  a man  becomes  formidable  to  them,  they  may 
drive  him  out  of  the  Convention  and  out  of  France 
by  means  of  their  ostracism.  They  have  an- 
nounced this  principle  before  to-day  in  their  party 
newspapers ; and  Louvet  has  developed  and  ex- 
plained it  in  his  printed  libels  against  me.  Never- 
theless I declare  tliat  all  this  ought  not  to  prevent 
us  from  voting  with  Buxot.  I declare  that,  if  the 
consequences  of  Buzot’s  principle  might  some  day 
be  applied  to  the  friends  of  liberty,  to  myself,  I 
would  submit  with  joy ; I would  consent  to  un- 
dergo bimiahmeot  for  the  good  of  my  country — I 
would  live  happy  in  that  honourable  exile,  pro- 
vided only  I could  find  some  obscure  asylum 
against  the  perseeutioru  of  these  Girondists !”  He 
waa  applsam  to  the  third  heaven,  and  tears  were 
shed  at  the  thought  of  the  exile  of  so  good  a man 
and  so  pure  a patriot.  He  had  at  once  evaded  the 
dangerous  implications  of  Louvet,  and  rendered  it 
impoaaible  for  the  timid  Gironde  to  think  any  more 
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of  their  ostracism.  Such  coups  d’etat  must  be 
struck  at  once  or  nevfr.  Perhaps  it  was  from 
seeing  the  effect  produced  by  Robnpierre’s  speech 
that  Marat,  Rdal,  and  others  now  boldly  and 
openly  took  up  the  defence  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. Marat  even  censured  Robespierre  for  sav- 
ing that  Egalite  might  go,  ought  to  go.  “ No!” 
cn^  he,  “ Philippe  Egalitd  must  remain,  for  he  is 
a representative  of  the  people.  The  same  criminal 
faction  that  attack  the  rights  of  the  people  in 
Egalitd  would  immediately  exile  all  the  friends  of 
the  people,  and  you,  Robespierre,  at  the  head  of 
them.  Therefore  let  Egaliui  remain  among  us, 
unless  ,we  wish  to  abandon  the  field  of  battle  to 
the  enemy.  If  we  abandon  Egalitf,  liberty  is  lost 
for  ever!”  R<!al  observed,  that  there  was  no  com- 
parison between  the  nephew  of  Tarquin,  whom 
Brutus  exiled,  and  citizen  Egalite,  whom  the  Gi- 
ronde would  exile : Collatinus  had  great  credit  in 
Rome,  immense  riches,  and  numerous  partisans ; 
but  Philippe  Egalitd  had  no  such  great  credit  in 
France,  his  money  was  all  spent,  his  estates  were 
charged  with  debt,  and  he  had  no  party.  An  un- 
named orator,  said  to  have  been  a lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  army,  declared  that  the  revolution 
had  not  produced  a better  patriot  than  Egalitd — 
that  Egalitd  was,  in  fact,  the  first  hero  of  the  revo- 
lution— that  Egalitd  was  a man  of  the  loftiest 
virtue,  who,  forgetting  his  birth  and  poaition,  had 
from  the  first  made  common  cause  with  the  people. 
” And  if  we  allow  him  to  be  ostracised,”  said  this 
orator,  *‘  where  shall  that  ardent  defender  of  li- 
berty find  a refuge  ? Held  in  horror  by  all  kings, 
he  will  be  proscribed  by  them ; they  will  all  refiise 
him  an  asylum.  We  have  been  told  that  he  has 
no  parly ; but  I say  that  he  has  a party,  that  he 
has  friends  who  will  rally  round  him  to  defend 
him  from  such  injustice.  I tell  you  tliat  such  a 
party  exists,  and  that  it  will  not  abandon  Ega- 
litd.”  The  men  of  the  Mountain  thought  (his 
was  going  too  far,  and,  though  the  nlleries  ap- 
plauded the  orator,  particularly  in  the  passages 
where  he  spoke  of  Orleans’s  civism  and  sans-eulot- 
tism,  Thuriot  rose  to  stop  him  with  a call  to  order. 
“ Some  men,”  said  ho,  ” talk  as  if  Philippe  waa 
really  going  to  be  plaimd  on  the  throne  of  the 
tyrant ; but  he  siutll  never  moon,  a throne,  for  I 
am  ready  to  blow  out  his  brains  first  I”  This 
turned  the  tide  in  a moment,  and  the  club  and  its 
galleries  shouted  ” Bravo ! bravo !”  *'  I demand,” 
ooDtinvrd  Thuriot,  “ that  until  the  death  of  the 
tyrant  toe  occupy  ourselves  cantmually  about  the 
proper  mode  of  mtting  Aim  to  death.'’  He  was 
again  loudly  applauded,  and  the  society  adopted 
his  proposition.  After  a few  words  from  Saint- 
Andrt!,  who  said  that  the  plot  against  Egaliu!  had 
been  laid  at  Roland’s  house,  that  Roland  ought  to 
exile  himself,  and  that  the  plot  would  prove  fatal 
to  the  Gironde,  the  club  broke  up,  fully  convinced 
that  the  Girondists  uiust  be  bnten  on  the  ad- 
journed question.  The  sans-culottes  of  Paris  an- 
grily complained  of  foul  play,  and  Orleans  and 
hia  fnenda  worked  upon  their  feelings  by  numer- 
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OU9  appeals  and  addresses.  Many  pamphlets  in 
his  favour  were  cried  through  the  streets,  and  dis- 
tributed at  the  doors  of  the  Convention.  The  ex- 
marquis  Villette,  the  husband  of  Voltaire’s  Belle  et 
Bonne, and  now  a member  of  the  Convention, printed 
a letter  to  his  colleagues,  which  made  a considerable 
impression.  This  “ i'pIlTc"  asked  where  Orleans 
could  lay  his  head  if  he  was  banished  from  France? 
It  invoked  the  humanity  of  the  Convention,  de- 
claring that  the  proposed  decree  of  banishment 
would  be  equivalent  to  a sentence  of  death.  And 
Egalitd  himself  put  forth  a short  address  to  his 
fellow-citizens  in  his  own  name,  and  with  his  own 
signature,  denying  all  ambitious  projects  or  notions 
contrary  to  liberty  and  equality,  and  quoting  the 
profession  of  political  faith  which  he  had  made  in 
1791,  when  he  had  formally  renounced  the  rights 
of  a member  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  in  order  to 
cling  to  the  rights  of  a plain  French  citizen.  “ My 
sentiments,”  said  he,  “ are  the  same  now  as  then, 
and  my  sons  are  ready  to  attest  with  their  blood 
that  their  sentiments  are  the  same  as  mine.” 
Philippe  had  also  secured  an  able  advocate,  in  the 
House,  in  Fayau,  who  had  made  such  ardent  pro- 
fessions of  republicanism,  and  who  stood  so  well 
with  the  sansculottes  and  the  popular  societies,  that 
he  bad  little  to  fear  from  suspicion  or  from  charges 
of  being  sold  to  Orleans.  On  the  19th  of  De- 
cember Buzot  returned  to  the  question,  saying 
that  he  cared  little  how  it  was  settled,  provided 
that,  after  the  judgment  of  Louis  X\’I.,  be.  did  | 
nut  see  another  man  advancing  from  behind  the  ’ 
curtains  to  succeed  him.  Fayau,  after  going  over  | 
all  the  arguments  dmwn  from  Philippe’s  character 
as  a representative  of  the  people,  and  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  rights  of  representatives  intact  and 
sacred,  dwelt  upon  the  enormous  sacrifices  which 
Philippe  had  made  since  the  beginning  of  liberty 
in  France — a liberty  which  had  no  better  defender 
than  he.  “ Some  men  had  pretended  that  these 
sacrifices  had  been  made  to  pave  the  way  to  the 
throne ; but  where  were  the  proofs  of  any  such  in- 
tention ? Some  thought  that  his  birth  was  crime 
enough  ; but  would  they  make  crime  hereditary, 
after  declaring  that  virtue  was  not?  Was  it  pas- 
sible to  think  for  one  moment  that  the  liberty  of 
France  depended  upon  the  exile  of  an  individual? 
In  Rome,  if  a man  had  but  gold  and  credit,  and 
money  enough  to  gain  over  thirty  thousand  indi- 
viduals, liberty  was  in  danger ; but  in  France  no- 
thing could  be  done  without  seducing  thirteen  mil- 
lions of  men,  who  were  and  ever  would  be  re- 
publicans, who  had  all  sworn  to  maintain  their 
own  sovereignty,  and  to  die  rather  than  be  slaves 
to  any  king.”  He  called  attention  to  Philippe’s 
numerous  acts  of  patriotism.  “In  1789,’^ said 
he,  “ when  our  revolution  Wfcs  rather  in  an  uncer- 
tain condition,  when  we  did  not  know  whether  it 
would  produce  the  happy  results  which  you  are 
now  enjoying,  Philippe  Egalite  was  a revolutionist. 
Recently,  when  all  the  princes  and  aristocracy  of 
France  wererangetl  with  your  foreign  foes  in  order 
of  battle  upon  our  frontiers,  and  were  threatening 


our  infant  liberty,  Philippe  Egalitd  was  here  among 
us,  and  his  sons  were  defending  the  rights  of  the 
people  with  muskets  on  their  shoulders.”  Fayau 
was  loudly  applauded,  and  other  portions  of  his 
speech  excited  still  more  enthusiasm,  the  men  in 
the  galleries  being  all  ready  to  declare  and  swear 
that  Philippe  Egalitd  was  in  very  deed  the  best  pa- 
triot and  republican  in  all  France.  At  this  moment  a 
letter  was  handed  in  from  Doctor  Chambon,  mayor 
of  Paris,  informing  the  Convention  that  he  and 
commissaries  from  the  forty-eight  sections  of 
Paris  wished  to  present  a petition  against  the 
banishment  of  the  ci-devant  Duke  of  Orleans. 
’The  Mountain  sat’  silent  until  the  Girondists  had 
expressed  their  high  indignation  at  this  interfer- 
ence ; but  then  Bazire  rose  and  declared  that  the 
Girondists  themselves  had  cunningly  got  up  the 
petition  in  order  to  have  a pretext  for  complaining 
that  the  sections  were  domineering  over  the  Con- 
vention. “ Being  at  the  HdteMe-Ville,”  said 
Bazire,  “ as  a member  of  the  committee  of  general 
security,  I perceived  a great  many  citizens  collect- 
ing there.  I went  to  them — ask^  them  what  they 
were  about — and  they  told  me  they  were  about  this 
petition.  I told  them  that  they  were  very  wrong 
to  think  of  such  a thing — that  the  National  Con- 
vention, which  admitted  of  no  ascendancy  but  that 
of  reason,  was  going  to  decide  the  question,  and 
ought  to  be  left  to  decide  it  without  anv  popular 
dictation.  ' You  are  quite  right,’  said  they,  ‘ and 
this  false  step  has  been  suggested  by  men  who  are 
suspected  by  us : Mayor  Chambon  has  been  the 
busiest  in  this  matter,  and  you  know  the  party 
with  which  Chambon  is  connected ” The  first 
blow  being  thus  given  by  Bazire,  Robespierre  rose 
to  give  the  second.  He  declared  in  the  moat 
solemn  manner  that  there  was  a plot  on  foot 
against  public  tranquillity,  that  this  petition  from 
the  sections  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  mak- 
ing the  world  believe  that  the  deliberations  of  the 
legislature  were  not  free,  that  Paria  was  unworthy 
of  being  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  and  that  the 
Convention  ought  of  necessity  to  be  removed  to 
some  other  town  of  France.  “ At  the  first,”  said 
he,  “ this  motion  for  banishment  or  ostracism  was 
only  introduced  to  bring  about  an  etvrU.  It  never 
was  meant  to  be  a question  of  principles^  The 
principles  were  clear  enough,  the  persons  menaced 
were  indifferent  to  us,  the  discussion  delicate  and 
I dangerous.  It  never  would  have  been  brought  on 
but  for  the  private  passions  of  men  whose  motives 
are  well  knowm.  We  had  carried  our  fear  of 
I kings  so  far  as  to  oppose  the  election  of  that  re- 
presentative of  the  people  whom  our  principles 
now  force  us  to  defend.  It  has  been  foreseen  that 
a dehate  which  touched  several  officers  of  the 
army,  which  touched  the  national  representation 
itself,  would  occasion  great  troubles  and  commo- 
tions, and  therefore  it  has  been  provoked.  And 
who  are  those  who  hare  been  making  the  motion 
to  revise  all  the  elections?  Who  are  those  Who 
have  said  that  Paria  is  the  centre  of  troubles,  that 
the  Convention  is  not  safe  here,  that  the  conslitu- 
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tion  cannot  be  made  here?  Who  are  those  who 
have  spread  such  calumnies  against  different  mem- 
bers of  this  Assembly  I Why,  the  very  men  who 
have  brought  on  the  dangerous  deliberations  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged ! On  the  other  side, 
who  arc  those  that  are  interested  in  preserving  the 
reign  of  tranquillity  ? Why,  the  same  men  who  now 
wish  to  repel  calumny,  and  to  keep  the  Convention 
where  it  is,  in  the  centre  of  the  ereatest  enlighten- 
ment— the  men  who  would  be  obliged  to  stab  them- 
selves with  their  own  hands  if  any  movement  should 
take  place  to  make  it  be  believed  that  they  are  the 
authors  of  the  evils  of  their  country.  It  is  certain 
that  a movement  seems  to  threaten  Paris,  and  yet 
u-e  have  never  ceased  to  preach  tranquillity ! 
['rite  c6ti  gauche  murmured,  and  the  Mountain 
and  the  galleries  applauded.]  Calumny  and  sus- 
picion ate  hovering  over  this  Assembly ; and  at 
the  very  moment  that  I am  making  the  truth 
heard ” Here  the  murmurs  of  the  Gi- 

rondists became  so  loud,  that  they  interrupted 
him  ; but  they  in  their  turn  were  soon  silenced  by 
the  shouts  of  the  Mountain  and  the  galleries,  and 
he  continued  : “ Well,  then  ! I declare  to  you 
that  the  per.-ons  who  have  thrown  this  unhappy 
motion  into  the  Convention  are  the  very  same  Ar- 
sons who  are  provoking  troubles  and  insurrections 

around  us  ! ’ Here  Louvet  rose  and 

exclaimed,  “ It  was  exactly  in  this  manner  that 
Rultcspicrre  spoke  to  the  council  genend  of  the 
I'unimune  on  the  1st  of  September,  just  before  the 
massacres  began.”  “ Listen  to  me,”  cried  Robes- 
pierre, “ listen  to  me,  or  butcher  me  where  I stand !” 
And,  after  the  Girondists  had  done  murmuring  at 
this  passionate  sally,  he  coolly  and  meosuredly  re- 
peated that  it  was  they  and  their  friends  who  had 
got  up  the  petition  of  the  sections.  Billaud-Va- 
rennes  and  Tallien  added  their  positive  assertions 
to  his.  Tallien  said  that  he  had  implored  the 
mayor  of  Paris  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
that  the  only  answer  he  got  from  the  mayor  was 
that  he  would  present  it.  Tureau  demanded  that 
Mayor  Chambon  should  be  called  to  the  bar. 
Robespierre  then  resumed  ; “ I call  my  country  to 
w itness,”  said  lie,  “ that  I have  been  telling  n truth 
very  useful  to  the  public  safety.  I make  the  heart 
of  all  good  men  the  depositary  of  the  secrets  of  my 
heart.  I wish  that  a man  known  by  his  personal 

hatred  against  me  would ” Mazuyer, 

a Girondist,  and  a warm  friend  of  Petion,  inter- 
rupted him  by  saying,  “ I beg  to  observe  to  Robes- 
pierre, that  where  the  public  interest  is  conoemed 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  or  his  personal 
enemies.  I demand  my  turn  to  speak,  and  it  will  be 
to  denounce  Robespierre  with  proofs  in  my  hand !” 
“ I call  my  count^  to  witness,”  resumed  Robes- 
pierre, “ tmt  I have  exposed  the  real  plot  that  is 
now  weaving  against  public  security.  I demand  a 
truce  to  these  tugiy  passions,  in  order  that  we  may 
calmly  examine  this  question.  Citizens,  you  see 
how  I am  persecuted,  how  impossible  it  is  fur  me 
to  defend  myself  against  the  darts  that  are  per- 
petually thrown  at  me.”  He  bowed  meekly  to  the 


citizens  in  the  galleries,  and  descended  from  the 
tribune  like  a much  injured  and  calumniated  man. 
Mazuyer  said  nut  a word  more  about  his  denun- 
ciation or  his  proofs;  but  Petion  rose  to  lament 
that  it  was  indeed  but  too  true  that  the  House  was 
distracted  by  suspicions,  and  jealousies,  and  deadly 
personal  animosities ; that  it  was  but  too  true  that 
no  member  could  mount  the  tribune  without  being 
environed  by  suspicions ; that  it  was  but  too  true 
that  the  Convention  was  losing  all  its  dignity,  and 
setting  an  evil  example  of  suspicion,  calumny,  rage, 
to  all  France.  He  intimated  that  he  and  his  friends 
were  ready  to  give  up  the  motion  touching  the  ba- 
nishment of  Philippe  Egalicd ; and  he  even  agreed 
with  the  Jacobins  that  the  mayor  should  be  called 
to  the  bar.  As  soon  as  Petion  had  done  speaking, 
the  Girondist  executive  stepped  in  very  oppor- 
tunely to  make  a diversion  in  favour  of  their 
brethren  in  the  legislative  body.  The  minister  for 
fureign  affairs,  although  he  had  nothing  to  announce 
but  a London  newspaper  article,  came  to  state  the 
possibility  of  friendly  relations  being  interrupted 
with  England.  When  he  had  occupied  the  Huuse 
for  some  time,  the  minister  of  the  marine  and  the 
minister  of  justice  came  in  to  make  some  unim- 
portant reports.  Jacobin  Thuriot  at  last  etop|ied 
this  ministerial  bavardage,  and  called  the  House 
back  to  the  consideration  of  the  banishment  decree, 
which  he  said  would  be  a sentence  of  death  not 
only  against  Philippe  Egaliu!,  but  against  all  hit 
family.  A Girundist  who  replied  to  him,  and  who 
declared  that  the  exile  of  Orleans  would  be  a good 
state  measure,  was  hooted  and  threatened  by  the 
galleries ; and  he  finished  his  speech  by  exclaim- 
ing that  the  House  was  deliberating  under  the 
auspices  of  axes  and  daggers.  Rewbell  then  pro- 
posed, as  the  only  meant  of  restoring  tranquillity, 
that  the  question  concerning  Philippe  Egalitd 
should  be  adjourned  until  after  the  trial  and  judg- 
ment of  Louis  XVI.  Some  of  the  Gironde  at- 
tempted to  speak  sgainst  this  proposition ; aud, 
upon  being  again  hooted  and  menaced,  one  of  them 
imprudently  exclaimed  that  they  would  quit  Paris 
if  they  were  not  left  free.  Though  merely  a pas- 
sionate exclamatiun,  these  words  were  noted  by 
the  Jacobins  and  the  Parisian  citizens  in  the 
gBllerie.<:,  who  took  them  os  another  proof  of 
some  fixed  design  on  the  part  of  the  Girondists 
to  deprive  the  capital  of  its  privileges  and  pre- 
eminence. Lanjuinais,  who  appears  to  have  Seen 
a very  bold  and  ready  debater,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a hearing ; but  he  too  was  booted  whenever 
he  spoke  of  tlie  banishment  of  Orleans  as  a ne- 
cessary and  justifiable  state  act ; and,  when  he 
had  hnished,  he  was  sorely  pestered  by  Robes- 
pierre’s adherents.  Then  Pdtion  recommended 
the  proposition  of  Rewbell,  and,  after  some  vain 
attempts  made  by  Buzot  to  prevent  the  adjourn- 
ment, the  Girondists,  stunned  and  terrified  by  the 
noise  in  the  Huuse,  and  bewildered  by  the  accusa- 
tions uf  Robespierre,  gave  up  the  point.  The 
adjournment  until  after  the  judgment  of  the  king 
was  therefore  voted  almost  unanimously.  After 
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thia  vote  had  paased.  Mayor  Chambon  came  to  the 
bar  to  declare  that  he  had  had  nolhing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  petition  of  the  aectiona ; that  be  had 
only  been  the  bearer  and  paaaive  organ  of  the 
petition ; and  that,  oa  far  aa  he  knew,  no  improper 
influencea  had  been  employed  to  excite  the  citizena 
of  the  aectiona  againat  the  Convention.  Thia 
aecond  debate  about  baniahing  the  Duke  of  Orleana 
did  the  Oirondiata  atill  more  miachief  than  the 
firat.  But  the  Jacobina,  aa  aoon  aa  they  had  ae- 
cured  the  victory,  took  eapecial  care  to  ahow  that 
it  waa  not  for  any  love  or  reapect  they  bore  to 
Philippe  Egalitd  that  thev  had  fought  the  battle  ao 
earneatly.  They  filled  tfieir  journala  with  aatirea 
upon  hit  vicea,  nia  debauchcriea,  hia  manuera  and 
peraonal  appearance,  treating  the  foremoat  friend 
of  their  revolution  with  a contcm]>t  difficult  to  be 
borne.  Marat  aaid,  that  in  liia  quality  of  a repre- 
aentative  of  the  people  Orleana  had  been  entitled 
to  the  aupport  he  hu  met  from  the  people  and  the 
patriotic  part  of  tlie  Convention ; but  that  Orleana, 
aa  an  individual,  and  aa  a member  of  the  fallen 
dynaaty,  waa  entitled  to  no  aupport,  and  certainly 
to  no  reapect  “ I muat  apeak  plain  upon  thia 
aul^ect,”  aaid  Marat  in  hia  * Republican,’  “aince 
the  creatures  of  Roland  report  in  all  the  depart- 
menta  that  the  party  of  Marat  and  Robeapierre — a 
party  which  never  exiated — only  aeek  tlie  death  of 
the  dethroned  deapot  in  order  to  put  the  crown 
upon  the  head  of  thia  Orleana.  I declare,  there- 
fore, that  I have  alwaya  regarded  Orleana  aa  an 
unworthy  favourite  of  fortune,  aa  a man  without 
virtue,  without  aoul,  without  howela,  having  no 
merit  except  a popular  jargon.  I alao  declare  that 
I have  never  believed  in  hia  civiam,  but  that  I 
have  believed  that  the  proola  he  pretended  to  give 
of  it  proceeded  from  ambitiotia  projecta,  which  he 
had  neither  wit  nor  courage  to  achieve,  notwith- 
atanding  the  numeroua  partiaana  he  had  at  one 
time  obtained  by  hia  birth,  fortune,  and  immenae 
prodigalitiea.  I further  declare  that  I conaider 
him  aa  an  intriguant,  cajoling  the  patriota  among 
whom  he  haa  crept,  and  aecretly  united  with  the 
Roland  faction,  who  arc  acheming  and  plotting  for 
him  at  the  very  moment  they  are  making  a ahow 
of  persecuting  and  baniahing  him.”  Printer 
Prudliomme  waa  acarccly  leaa  bitter,  making  the 
duke’a  viaits  to  England,  hia  intimacy  with  the 
Prince  of  Walea,  and  hia  known  Anglomania,  ao 
many  capital  chargea  againat  him.  The  unhappy 
man,  who,  with  all  hia  vicea,  had  atrong  paternal 
nffectiona,  had  been  aeen  to  abed  teara  of  joy  at 
the  recital  of  the  gallant  bearing  of  hia  two  aona 
at  Valmy  and  Jemappe.  The  printer  cried 
“Fudge!”  Hia  preaent  aie  being  to  prove  that 
auch  a contemptible,  diacredited  peraonage  could 
not  be  dangcroua  to  the  republic  by  ataying  in  it, 
Prudhomme  wrote — “ Who  ia  there  that  doea  not 
know  the  acandaloua  detaila  of  hia  private  life? 
I/wk  at  hia  carbuncled  face  ! He  carriea  hia  mo- 
I'.ila  written  on  hia  countenance.  How  could 
Frenchmen  ever  love  a man  who  aeema  never  to 
have  loved  any  but  Engliah,  who  finda  more  plea- 


[Book  II. 

I anre  among  them  than  among  ua,  who  has  never 
I been  surrounded  by  any  but  by  English  ? How 
< could  a party  ever  rally  round  a man  that  ia  hlati, 

I and  that  haa  neither  talents  nor  character?  He 
has  served  the  revolution,  we  confers  it.  But  was 
it  for  love  of  liberty  ? Waa  it  not  rather  to  take 
vengeance  on  a court  which  despised  him  as  much 
as  it  hated  him  t Waa  it  not  even  a cunning  and  I 

selKah  speculation  ? Yea ! he  speculated  on  the  I 

revolution,  aa  he  speculated  on  hia  English  jockies  I 

and  race-boraes.  He  saw  that  if  he  oppo^  the  | 

torrent  he  would  meet  the  same  fate  aa  his  emi- 
I grant  relations,  that  hia  property  would  be  confis- 
cated like  theirs,  and  therefore  be  chose  the  wiser 
aide,  that  ia  to  say,  the  side  which  beat  suited  hia 
j intereata.”  [And  here  we  confess  that  it  seems  to 
I us  Prudhomme  has  described  both  correctly  and 
I concisely  some  of  the  princijial  motives  of  Phi- 
I lippe  Egalite’s  conduct  between  the  years  1785 
and  1793,  his  impulses  after  that  period  being 
simply  those  of  terror  and  the  instinct  of  sclf- 
preaervation.]  “ No,  Orleans  is  not  dangerous, 
and  ought  not  to  be  considered  ao.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  his  sons  may  unite  great  talents  with 
high  moral  qualities,  and  that  hit  elder  ton  al- 
ready promises  to  be  both  a man  of  ability  and 
a moral  man  ; but,  aa  he  haa  a brother  and  a 
sister,  M.  Chartres  will  not  be  ao  rich  as  hia  father. 

But,  if  every  man  that  haa  some  virtue  and  some 
talent  ia  to  be  considered  os  dangerous,  we  must 
expel  from  our  republic  all  talents  and  all  virtues, 
and  then  what  will  become  of  our  liberty?  Woe 
unto  us  if  we  cannot  believe  ourselves  atrong 
enough  to  resist  the  ascendancy  even  of  virtue ! In 
vain  shall  wc  drive  out  the  Bourbons,  for  in  the 
poorest  and  most  oliscure  family  wc  may  find  in- 
dividuals to  dread.  No ! Frenchmen  are  not  ao 
vile,  and  if  the  present  generation  sometimes 
stumble,  it  will  not  be  ao  with  our  children.  I^cas 
corrupt  than  we,  they  srill  make  the  ex-Duke  of 
Chartres  fulfil  all  the  duties  attached  to  his  new 
name,  Egalite,  or  they  will  make  hia  head  foil  at 
their  feet !”  The  present  position  of  the  ex-Duke 
of  Chartres,  as  Louis-Philippe,  King  of  the  French, 
it  a strange  commentary  on  the  text  of  Prudhomme. 

Before  quitting  the  Duke  of  Orleans  we  muat 
briefly  mention  one  other  blunder  which  the  Gi- 
rondists committed  in  his  business.  While  the 
decree  of  banishment  was  under  deliberation, 

Louvet,  acting  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
House,  sent  it  to  the  executive  as  a decree  that  had 
regularly  passed,  and  the  executive  placarded  it  in  ' 

the  streets  of  Paris  and  sent  it  to  the  departments. 

The  Jacobins  called  them  to  a severe  account,  and 
Louvet,  in  pleading  in  defence,  lost  his  temper, 
and  committed  some  more  imprudence.  In  thia 
angry  war  of  words  the  Girondists  called  the  Ja- 
cobins assassins,  and  the  Jacobina  accused  Briasot 
of  having  Iwen  guilty  of  assassination  and  forgery 
in  1791,  as  an  accomplice  of  I.afoyette  and  Bailly, 

I in  slaughtering  the  people  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

The  great  efforts  made  to  prop  up  the  reputation 
I of  Roland  induced  Thuriot  to  say  sarcastically  that 
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ihtj  onght  to  decTOC  that  the  miniater  of  the  in- 
VnoT  waa  infallible.  On  the  next  day  the  Gi- 
tondiata  aaaiimed  the  oflenaive,  by  calling  again  for 
the  impeachment  of  Marat,  not  for  hia  preaching 
•naaaacrea,  but  for  hia  having  aaid  in  hia  newa* 
paper,  the  ‘ Republican,’  that  the  miaery  of  the 
people  and  the  frightful  anarchy  that  woa  reigning 
<nuat  inevitably  lead  to  the  eatabliahment  of  a dic- 
tatorahip  or  protectorate,  or  to  the  temporary  rule 
of  one  aingle  authority — “ would  force  the  people 
to  renounce  their  democrat  in  order  to  give  them- 
aelvea  a chief.”  They  inferred  from  theae  worda 
that  Marat  proposed  setting  up  Philippe  Egalitd. 
Marat  defended  himaclf  with  rare  audacity,  re- 
peating all  that  he  had  said  against  the  life,  con- 
duct, and  character  of  the  unhappy  duke,  and  re- 
torting with  fresh  accusations  against  the  Gironde. 
He  was  indignant,  he  aaid,  at  the  ahamefol  dis- 
order and  the  scandalous  acenes  which  reigned  in 
the  Convention,  and  which  left  no  honest  man  any 
hope  that  such  an  asaeinbly  would  ever  establish  a 
good  government.  “I  declare,”  aaid  he,  “that 
uie  anarchy  in  which  France  is  plunged  must  drive 
the  people  on  to  fresh  revolts  by  starring  them. 
I declare  that  I am  disgusted  at  seeing  the  favour 
and  protection  accorded  to  certain  battalions  of  the 
army,  retained  in  the  capital  by  clandestine  orders 
which  have  originated  in  this  House.  I declare 
that  I have  been  still  more  disgusted  at  seeing 
these  soldiers  going  through  the  streets  of  Paris 
and  calling  for  the  heads  of  Marat,  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  other  enlightened  patriots !”  In  reply 
to  some  who  rudely  intemipted  him,  Marat  ex- 
claimed, “ You  call  yourselves  the  protectors  of 
liberty  of  opinion,  and  you  are  nothing  but  cow- 
ardly tyrants.  You  would  put  a knife  to  my 
throat,  beautiful  legislators  that  you  are!”  And, 
speaking  to  the  galleries,  he  said,  “ Only  look  at 
your  beautiful  legislators  I”  And  the  galleries  ap- 
plauded him  and  hooted  the  Gironde.  “ I now 
believe  that  they  will  not  be  so  mad  as  to  decree 
accusation  against  me!” — and  with  these  words, 
and  an  admonition  to  the  House  not  to  lose  its 
precious  time  in  such  scandalous  discussions,  Marat 
descended  from  the  tribune.  His  friends,  and 
many  who  were  not  his  friends,  called  loudly  for 
the  order  of  the  day ; but  the  Girondists,  thmgh 
sensible  of  their  own  miserable  weakness,  would 
not  let  the  matter  drop,  but  kept  calling  for  a de- 
cree of  accusation  against  Marat.  He  demanded 
to  be  heard  again.  They  interrupted  him  with 
shouting  Order ! Order ! To  the  Abbaye ! “You 
shall  not  assassinate  me  thus  !'*  cried  he,  rushing 
to  the  tribune,  and  keeping  his  ground  there  in 
spite  of  every  effort  made  to  drive  him  from  it. 
After  a moat  scandalous  scene  it  was  pot  to  the 
vote  whether  he  should  be  heard  or  not,  and,  this 
Iteing  carried  in  the  affirmative,  he  delivered  an- 
other long  speech,  which  turned  upon  various  sub- 
jects, but  which  dwelt  principally  upon  the  use 
Roland  was  making  of  Ait  public  money  in  retain- 
ing unpatriotic  journalists.  A member  aaid,  rather 
archly,  that  the  Convention  had  better  decree  that 


the  minister  of  the  interior  should  give  Marat  the 
15,000  livres  which  he  had  refused  some  time  ago 
when  Marat  bad  asked  him  for  that  sum.  Nothing 
disconcerted,  Marat  responded,  “ I will  no  longer 
take  the  money:  I despise  Roland  too  much  fur 
that !”  The  House  laughed  and  the  galleries 
laughed ; and  then  this  terrible  Girondist  attack 
died  away  in  the  order  of  the  day.  The  monstrous 
cynic,  well  knowing  that  their  weakness  and  their 
fears  dictated  their  moderation,  devoted  all  their 
heads  to  destruction ; and  the  leading  Jacobins 
now  began  to  feel  that,  as  their  adversaries  per- 
sisted in  linking  them  with  Marat,  and  in  holding 
them  responsible  for  all  the  principles  and  opinions 
put  forth  in  his  joimal,  they  must,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  make  common  cause  with  Marat.  Two 
days  before  this  last  debate,  or  on  the  23rd  of  De- 
cember, the  Jacobin  club,  after  repudiating  the 
attempt  made  by  the  Girondists  to  identify  Robes- 
pierre with  Marat,  came  to  a formal  resolution, 
which  was  printed,  and  sent  to  all  the  affiliated 
aoeieties.  In  this  manifesto  they  warned  all  true 
patriots  not  to  confound  the  two  names  of  Robes- 
pierre and  Marat,  and  not  to  believe  that  there 
was  any  party  union  between  them.  They  ac- 
knowledge that  Marat,  in  his  own  peculiar  line, 
had  rendered  essential  services  to  liberty;  but 
they  held  up  Robespierre  as  the  more  prudent 
patriot  of  the  two,  and  as  the  most  eminent  states- 
man among  ail  the  patriots.  Even  in  the  debate 
in  the  Convention  on  the  25th  several  members 
of  the  Mountain  joined  the  Girondists  in  de- 
nouncing the  unrcpublican  paragraph  in  Marat’s 
paper,  and  in  calling  down  punishment  upon  him  ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  wretched  tactics  of  the 
Girondists,  the  Mountain  and  Marat  soon  became 
really  identitied.* 

In  the  course  of  this  same  day — the  now  utterly 
despised  Christmas  day — a letter  was  read  from 
commandant-general  ^nterre.  “ Citizen  repre- 
sentatives,” said  the  brewer,  “ to-morrow  is  the 
day  you  have  fixed  for  hearing  Louis  Capet.  Con- 
formably with  orders  given  by  the  executive 
power,  all  measures  of  security  have  been  taken 
to  bring  him  before  you  without  commotion  or 
inconvenience.  It  is  only  this  m'l/M  tliat  can  do 
any  harm.  Please  to  let  me  have  to-day  a decree 
settling  my  duties  and  the  hour  at  which  the  Con- 
vention wishes  to  have  Louis  Capet  at  the  bar.” 
The  Convention  decreed  that  he  should  be  brought 
to  the  bar  at  nine  o’clock  precisely  on  die  morning 
of  the  28th. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  had  been  preparing 
his  defence — a useless  labour,  except  for  the  occu- 
pation it  gave  him.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  16ih 
four  of  the  committee  of  Twenty-one — Valaie, 
Cochon,  Grandpri!,  and  Duprat — carried  him  a 
copy  of  his  impeachment,  and  papers  relating  to 
the  proceedings  against  him,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  the  papers  which  Rolat  I had  pre- 
sented as  having  bren  found  in  the  imn  chest 
The  reading  of  these  papers  lasted  from  four 
• HW-raiksM. 
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o’clock  in  the  alternoon  till  midnight.  After  the 
reading  of  each  piece  Valazd  aaked  Louis  if  he  had 
any  knowledge  of  it,  and  Louis  simply  replied  yes 
or  no.  Another  of  the  deputies  gave  him  the 
papers  and  copies  to  sign.  Louis  calmly  inter- 
rupted proceedings  by  asking  the  fatigued  deputies 
if  they  would  not  sup.  The  deputies  consented, 
and  Cldry  served  a cold  fowl  and  some  fruit  in  the 
adjoining  room.  'The  generous  Tronchet  remained 
alone  with  the  king.  That  day  and  night  a muni- 
cipal officer,  lately  a president  of  the  commune  of 
Paris,  though  a cmiirman  at  Versailles  before  the 
revolution,  happened  to  be  on  guard  at  the  Temple 
for  the  first  time.  He  had  now  taken  up  the  tr^e 
of  a mason  or  a stone-cutter,  and  he  wore  his  work- 
ing-clothes, which  were  in  ran,  a greasy  old  hat, 
a leather  apron,  and  hie  tri-coToured  scarf.  This 
dirty  republican  stretched  himself  out  before  the 
king  in  an  arm-chair,  while  the  king  was  sitting  in  a 
common  chair ; he  kept  his  hat  on  his  head  as  if  it 
had  been  nailed  to  it,  and  thee’d  and  thou’d  every- 
body with  all  the  familiarity  of  equality.  One  of 
the  four  deputies  of  the  Convention  expressed  his 
astonishment  and  disgust  at  this  behaviour  ; but  he 
had  not  the  courage  to  attempt  to  check  the  fellow’s 
insolence,  being  even  afraid  that  he  should  have 
been  overheard  in  expressing  his  opinion  about  it. 
Some  of  the  papers  examined  contained  plans  for  a 
monarchic  constitution,  with  marginal  notes  written 
in  the  king’s  own  hand.  They  had  been  composed 
by  difierent  Feuillant  notables  at  a time  when  all 
the  world  w is  busied  in  constitution-making.  Louis 
was  also  shown  some  registers  of  the  police,  in 
which  were  informations  against  him  written  and 
signed  hy  his  own  servants.  His  equanimity  was 
not  equal  to  this  exhibition  of  ingratitude ; he 
seemed  much  affected  by  it.  These  informers 
related,  or  pretended  to  relate,  conversations  and 
occurrences  which  had  passed  in  the  king’s  or 
queen’s  apartments  in  the  Tuileries.  At  midnight, 
when  the  four  deputies  withdrew,  Louis  w ent  to  bed 
without  uttering  any  complaint.  A day  or  two 
after  more  paiKrs  were  brought  and  read  to  him  as 
evidence  of  his  guilt.  M.  Doeze,  an  eminent 
advocate,  was  invited  to  join  Malesherbes  and 
Tronchet  as  counsel  for  the  king,  and  he  accepted 
the  dangerous  office.  From  the  14th  to  the  25th 
I/ruis  saw  his  counsel  every  evening.  Malesherbes  | 
brought  in  the  newspapers  which  gave  reports  of 
the  debates  going  on  in  the  Convention,  from  which, 
if  other  evidence  had  been  wanting,  Louis  must 
clearly  have  foreseen  that  they  were  fully  resolved 
to  have  his  head.  But  still  he  continued  calm  and 
firm,  or  only  lost  his  composure  when  he  thought 
of  his  family  and  his  cruel  separation  from  them. 
Ever  since  that  separation  he  had  refused  to  go 
down  to  walk  in  the  garden.  “ I cannot  think  of 
going  by  myself,”  said  he,  “ I cannot  enjoy  the 
walk  without  my  family.”  On  the  IVth  he  said 
to  Cldry,  before  three  or  four  municipals,  “ This 
day  fourteen  years  you  were  up  earlier  than  you 
were  this  morning— my  daughter  was  born  that 
day.”  He  then  exclaimed,  “ And  am  I not  to  ! 


see  her  on  her  birthday ! Some  tears  trickled 
down  his  cheeks,  and  for  a moment  those  obdurate 
municipals  preserved  a respectful  silence.  But, 
though  deprived  of  the  objects  nearest  his  heart, 
and  certain  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  he  suffered 
not  a complaint,  not  a murmur  to  escape  his  lips. 
He  had  already  forgiven  his  enemies.  Every  day 
he  read  for  several  hours,  and  his  reading  gave 
aliment  to  his  natural  fortitude.  He  had  not  been 
shaved  since  his  razors  had  been  taken  away.  His 
: beard  became  very  troublesome  to  him,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  bathe  his  face  in  cold  water  many 
times  a day.  He  desired  Clery  to  endeavour  to 
procure  for  himself  a pair  of  scissors  or  a razor ; 
for  he  would  not  speak  about  it  to  the  municipals. 
Cldry  suggested  that,  if  he  would  appear  as  he  was 
at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  the  people  would  at 
least  see  with  what  barbarity  the  council- general 
of  the  commune  had  treated  him.  “ No,”  said 
Louis,  it  does  not  become  me  to  endeavour  to 
excite  commiseration.”  Cldry  therefore  applied 
to  the  municipals,  and  next  day  the  commune 
I resolved  that  the  king’s  razors  should  be  returned, 

I but  that  he  should  not  have  the  liberty  of  using  them 
except  in  the  presence  of  two  of  the  municipals. 
The  scoundrels,  who  nearly  all  proved  themselves 
ready  to  cut  their  own  impious  throats  when  the 
< last  throw  of  the  dice  went  against  them,  affected 


they  were  wrangling  in  the  Convention,  L^is,  in  a 
holy  calm,  eat  down  and  wrote  his  will — a lasting 
monument  of  his  piety,  purity  of  heart,  and  un- 
varying goodness  of  intention.  The  longest  clauses 
in  it  were  those  in  which,  before  his  God,  he  for- 
gave with  all  his  heart  all  those  who  had  in  any 
way  injured  him.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  2Gth  the  beating  of  drums 
and  the  rattling  of  arms  were  heard  again  all  round 
the  Temple.  At  about  ten  o’clock  Mayor  Cham- 
bon  and  Commandant  Santerre  conducted  Louis  to 
the  carriage  at  the  gate ; and  he  was  then  carried 
away  to  the  Convention  with  the  same  precautions 
and  the  same  mighty  parade  of  arms  which  had 
been  adopted  on  the  previous  occasion.  Again  w as 
the  king  the  calmest  man  in  all  that  countless  mul- 
titude. He  conversed  with  Chambon  about  Stneca 
and  Livy,  and  about  the  state  of  the  public  hospitals: 
he  even  indulged  in  a goodnatured  bon-mot  at  the 
expense  of  one  of  the  municipals,  who  insisted  on 
riding  in  the  carriage  with  him  with  his  hat  on 
his  head.  He  appeared  at  the  bar  attended  by 
Malesherbes,  Tronehet,  and  Uesize.  Deseze,  who 
had  been  working  day  and  night,  had  drawn  up 
the  defence,  which  he  now  proceeded  to  read,  after 
remarking  u|xm  the  very  short  time  which  had 
been  allowed  for  the  difficult  task.  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned  ns  a proof  of  the  king’s  taste  and  judg- 
ment, that  he  had  previously  gone  over  tlic  paper, 
and  drawn  his  pen  across  all  the  merely  oratorical 
passages.  The  defence,  as  read,  was  a plain,  able, 
• Cl^,  .loarnal. 
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imd  manly  paper.  It  dwelt  upon  the  inviolability 
accorded  to  the  person  of  the  king  by  the  comtitu- 
tiun,  to  which  ail  France  had  so  frequently  sworn ; 
it  insisted  that,  as  accusers,  the  Convention  ought 
not  to  be  judges;  it  exposed  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  king  had  been  constantly  placed,  and 
urged  the  unvarying  goodness  of  his  intentions. 
But  it  would  be  a mere  loss  of  time  to  analyse 
what  had  not,  and  what  could  not  have,  the 
alightesi  influence  on  the  king’s  fate,  which  had 
been  determined  long  before  this  by  the  hot  pas- 
sions of  some  men,  the  cold  systems  of  other  men, 
and  the  dastardly  fears  of  others.  When  Ues^ze 
had  finished  reading  the  paper,  Louis  s.ud  a few 
words  himself.  “ You  have  heard,”  said  he,  “ my 
mcana  of  defence : I shall  not  dwell  u|K>n  them. 
In  speaking  to  you,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  I 
declare  that  my  conscience  reproaches  me  with 
nothing,  and  that  my  couns*  I have  told  you  nothing 
but  the  truth.  I never  feared  a public  examina- 
tion of  my  conduct;  but  my  heart  is  tom  at  the 
imputation  that  I wanted  to  shed  the  blood  of  the 
people,  and  above  all,  that  the  calamities  of  the 
10th  of  August  are  attributahle  to  me!  1 confess 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  multiplied  proofs  I 
had  given,  in  all  times,  of  my  love  for  the  people, 
ought  to  clear  roe  for  ever  from  such  imputations.” 
The  president  (Dcfcrinont)  asked  him  if  he  would 
recognise  some  keys  which  had  been  found  in  the 
Tuilerics,  in  the  apartment  of  Thierry,  one  of  his 
valets,  and  one  of  which  was  said  to  open  the  iron 
chest.  Louis  said  he  could  not  recognise  them. 
“ Have  you  ajiything  else  to  say  in  your  defence?” 
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I said  the  president.  “ No.”  ” You  may  retire.” 
When  Louis  had  withdrawn  into  the  hall  of  con- 
ferences with  his  counsel,  he  fell  upon  the  neck  of 
Deseze,  who  appeared  to  be  exhausted  with  his  long 
exertion,  and  afflicted  by  its  want  of  success ; and, 
with  the  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  he  said, 
**  My  poor  Deseze!”  He  foresaw  nothing  but  de- 
struction to  the  three  generous  lawyers  who  had 
ventured  to  stand  by  him  in  his  extremity.  Manuel 
‘ moved  that  the  king’s  defence  should  be  printed, 
together  with  all  the  charges  against  him;  that 
copies  should  be  distributed  to  the  members  of  the 
Convention  in  four-and-twenty  hours;  and  that 
the  affair  should  be  adjourned  until  three  days 
after  that  distribution.  A part  of  the  Assembly 
applauded,  but  the  gallcriea  were  furious  at  the 
thought  of  any  adjournment,  and  expressed  the 
feeling  in  their  ordinary  manner.  Under  cover  of 
this  lire,  the  men  of  the  Mountain  called  fur  an 
immediate  sentence.  ” Uhat  more  do  you  want?” 
cried  Duhem;  ”all  formalities  have  been  observed. 
Louis  has  had  counst  1,  and  he  has  told  you  himself 
that  he  has  nothing  to  add  in  his  defence.  To  the 
I vote,  then,  by  appel  nominal!  We  have  nothing 
I to  do  but  to  pronounce  upon  this  question  :~Shall 
Louia  Capet  suH'er  the  pain  of  death  or  not?” 
**  I demand,”  cried  Bazire,  ” that  we  give  our 
answer  before  we  rise  this  morning!”  And  Bazire 
and  Duhem  were  both  cheered  by  the  bloodthirsty 
galleries.  The  Girondists  sat  silent,  listening  lu 
the  cries  of  the  mob  and  to  their  own  fears.  At 
lust,,  however,  Lunjuinais,  who  scarcely  belonged 
to  their  patty,  ruslied  to  the  tribune,  and  boldly 
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raised  his  voict— his  single,  unsupported  voice— 
against  this  bloiKly  haste,  and  against  the  whole 
trial.  He  now  declared,  as  Morisson  had  dune 
before,  that  the  Convention  could  not  in  any  way 
try  the  king;  th^t  Louis  could  not  l>e  judged  by 
the  conspirators  who  had  luudly  proclaimed  in  the 
House  that  they  them-clves  were  the  authors  of 
the  “ illustrious  day”  of  the  10th  of  August.  This 
e.X('ited  a universal  tumult,  in  which  many  mem- 
bers rose  and  sliouted,  **  To  the  Ablmye!  to  the 
Abbaye  I”  Butclier  Legendre  called  him  a con- 
spirator ; and  Thuriot  said  he  was  too  openly  show- 
ing himself  the  partisan  of  the  tyrant.  “ 1 say,” 
resumed  Lmjuiuais,  ” that  you  are  the  conspira- 
tors of  the  lOih  of  August;  that  you  are,  ail  at 

once,  accusers,  jury,  and  judges **  He  was 

interrupted  by  another  universal  uproar,  and  hy 
fresh  threats  of  the  Abbaye,  Legendre,  Billaud- 
Varennes,  and  others  cried  out  aR  in  a voice,  “ It 

is  a royalist He  is  impeaching  the  glorious 

10th  of  August.**  Masuyer,  the  Girondist  and  I 
friend  of  Pdtion,  declared  that  he  himself  was  a 
conspirator  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  gloried  in  it. 
Lanjuinais  retracted  his  censure,  called  the  10th  of 
August  an  illustrious  day,  and  said  that,  in  calling 
it  a conspiracy,  he  had  only  repeated  the  words  of 
Barbaruux.  After  this  sacrihee  to  the  dominant 
opinion,  Lanjuinais  was  allowed  to  continue,  and 
even  to  propose  that  the  Convention  should  revoke 
the  decree  in  which  they  had  decided  that  they 
were  competent  to  try  the  king;  but  no  one 
seconded  him — the  Girondists,  one  and  all,  being 
as  silent  as  the  grave.  When  some  time  had  been 
spent,  not  in  discussion,  but  in  absolute  raving, 
all  the  House  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
business  could  not  be  Bnished  that  day,  and  at 
about  four  o’clock  they  agreed  that  Louis  should 
be  reconducted  to  the  Temple ; but  the  tumult  and 
the  fury  did  not  end  there.  The  Jacobin  members 
succeeded  each  other  rapidly  in  the  tribune,  calling 
for  an  immediate  decision,  and  invoking  the  guil- 
lotine— the  men  of  the  south,  the  real  Girondists, 
sitting  h*  silent  as  before.  But  at  last  Hardy  of 
Rouen,  who,  if  not  attached  to  the  Gironde  party, 
was  a decided  enemy  to  the  Mountain,  ventured  to 
support  Manuers  proposition  of  adjournment,  and 
to  say  that  all  great  publicists,  and  especially  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  had  laid  down  the  principle  that 
the  people  committed  an  act  of  tyranny  in  passing 
judgment  un  any  man, — that  justice  required  impar- 
tiality and  something  like  a balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  accuser  and  the  accused,— tMt  seven 
hundred  and  BRy  members  of  the  Gmvention,  all 
set  against  one  man,  the  king,  was  not  fair  play. 
Hardy  was  hooted  out  of  the  tribune.  Duhem  ex- 
claimed, “ None  of  your  adjournments  ! When 
the  tyrant  was  butchering  the  patriots,  he  did  not 
adjourn.  When  the  Austrians  were  bombarding 
L lie  in  his  name,  they  admitted  of  no  delay.  Let 
judgment  and  sentence  be  pronounced  before  we 
rise.”  Kersaint  mustered  heart  enough  to  de- 
mand a truce  to  these  violent  declamations,  and  to 
say  that  the  Convention  ought  to  act  like  judges, 
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and  not  like  executioners ; but  still  none  of  his 
party  threw  themselves  like  men  into  the  arena. 
At  lust  the  president  put  the  que-iiuti  of  adjourn- 
ment to  the  vote.  The  majority  of  the  Home  rose 
in  the  affirmative.  Bui  there  instantly  succeeded  a 
terrible  cry  that  the  votes  should  be  taken  by  mus- 
ter-roll or  appel  nominal,  in  order  that  the  people 
might  know  who  were  the  traitors  that  wanted  to 
screen  the  tvrant;  and  from  sixty  to  eighty  mem- 
bers of  the  Hluuntain,  cheered  by  the  gallery  mobs, 
rushed  down  to  the  Boor  of  the  House,  and  then 
advanced  with  menacing  gesturca  to  the  table. 
Buhem,  Thuriot,  Billaud- Varennea,  Camille 
Desmoulins,  and  Julien  were  at  the  head  of  the 
gang.  Duhem  put  his  feet  on  the  president*! 
chair  or  stool,  reproached  him  for  having  brought 
on  the  division  prematurely,  and  threatened  him 
with  clenched  Bats.  They  cried— both  Mountain 
and  galleries  cried  as  though  they  had  l>een  pos- 
sessed by  ten  thousand  devils—**  The  majority 
are  seduced;  but  we  will  have  no  votes  or  divi- 
sions c.xccpt  by  appel  nominal  I The  sixty  or 
eighty  who  bad  run  to  the  table  wrote  and  signed 
the  demand  for  the  vote  by  muster-roll.  The 
cowardly  majority  sat  mute  and  moiiouleas.  When 
the  Mountain  men  had  signed  the  paper,  Julien 
mounted  the  tribune  and  begged  permiMiun  to 
accuse  the  president.  The  president  hoped  the 
Assembly  would  hear  him  Brst.  A good  many 
voices  cried  “Yes!  yes!”  But  Robespierre^ 
Marat,  Billaud-Varennes,  and  uthcra,  said  that  tlie 
president  ought  not  to  be  heard  before  his  accuser. 
Julien  then  declared  that  there  was  an  odious  plot 
on  foot  to  dissolve  the  republic,  and  that  the  presi- 
dent (Defermont)  was  nt  the  head  of  it,  having 
had  several  interviews  with  Malesherlies,  the 
officious  defender  of  l^mis  the  Last.  **  This  pre- 
sident,” said  Julien,  “ has  shown  in  this  too  stormy 
and  too  scandalous  sitting  that  he  it  not  worthy 
our  conhdencc.  And,  since  he  has  shown  suc^  s 
revolting  partiality  for  the  tyrant,  1 demand  that 
his  hand-bell  be  torn  from  him,  and  that  he  be 
sent  to  hide  himself  in  the  darkest  comer  of  our 
hall  while  we  choose  a better  roan  to  preside  over 
us.  The  unlucky  president,  as  soon  as  the  roar- 
ing galleries  wotUd  TOrmit  him,  justified  himself 
as  Ixst  be  could.  The  Girondists  called  for  the 
adjournment ; but  they  had  not  heart  enough  to 
claim  and  act  upon  the  right  which  their  majority 
gave  them— -a  right  by  which  the  adjournment  was 
already  a settled  question.  Instead  of  raising  their 
unanimous  voice,  or  (which  would  have  been 
better)  instead  of  quitting  the  House,  they  sat 
there  and  heard  the  Jacobin  minority  claim  and 
exercise  all  the  rights  of  a majority,  and  throw 
out  aigumeots  and  hints  which  transported  the 
moh  with  fresh  fury.  Bazire  said  that  they  were 
only  seeking  fur  delay  in  order  to  give  time  to  cer- 
tain men,  who  were  to  bring  trouble  and  eonfiisiou 
with  them,  to  arrive  at  Pans.  Philippeaux  said 
that  the  last  news  from  England  was  that  they 
were  proposing  in  the  Britik-h  Parliament  to  Kiid 
a solemn  embassy  to  beg  the  life  of  Louis.  Duces 
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replied  that  the  debates  of  the  British  parliament 
ought  to  have  no  influence  un  the  deliberations  of 
the  National  Convention  ; tliut  tiie  ministerial  in- 
sults of  a Windham  or  a Sheffield  ought  to  be  as 
insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  a true  Frenchman 
as  the  bloody  manifestos  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick  ; and  that  reason,  justice,  and  the  salvation 
of  the  people  ought  to  be  the  sole  guides  of  the 
judges  of  Louis.  Rather  than  risk  that  terrible 
ordeal  the  appel  nominal,  the  majority  consented 
to  the  resolution  that  the  discussion  or  trial  of  the 
king  should  go  on  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
business  until  sentence  was  pronounced.  After  i 
this  motion  had  been  carried,  Salles  and  Petion 
niade  some  weak  efibtts  to  modify  it.  Hooted, 
menaced,  interrupted,  Salles  exclaimed  that  his 
conscience  was  put  to  the  torture,  that  he  was 
speaking  under  the  knife,  that  there  was  no 
liberty  left  for  any  mao  ; and,  so  saying,  this 
Girondist  quitted  the  tribune.  Nor  did  Pdtion 
obtain  a much  better  hearing : his  popularity,  his 
influence,  were  gone  entirely,  and  he  was  now  con- 
demned to  taste  the  bitter  draughts  he  had  helped 
to  brew  for  others;  he  was  no  longer  Virtue- Pfetion, 
but  King-Pitioa.  Billaud-Varennes  called  iqion 
the  president  to  send  an  usher  to  pull  him  out  of 
the  tribune;  and  Marat  rushed  towards  that 
S|>eaking-piace  sputtering  and  gesticulating.  The 
president  said  he  would  put  it  to  the  vote  whe- 
ther Petion  should  be  heard  or  not.  “ I tell  , 
you,”  cried  Marat,  ‘‘  that  the  discussion  is  closed.” 
And  then,  turning  to  the  Mountain  and  the  galle- 
ries, .\tarat  added,  “ Do  you  not  see  that  that  pre- 
sident there  is  the  very  personification  of  partiality.  i 
He  has  played  us  fifiy  mountebank  tricks  this  very  | 
day.”  The  president,  however,  consulted  the  | 
House,  and  a great  majority  decided  that  Petion 
should  be  heard — a decision  which  could  nut  sig-  ' 
nify  much,  unless  the  galleries  and  the  Mountain 
should  choose  to  ratify  it  Ptltion  had  scarcely 
said  three  words  when  he  was  interrupted  by  mur- 
murs and  hootings.  He  tried  again  and  again ; he 
was  interrupted  by  a tremendous  hubbub,  in  the 
midst  of  which  one  shrill  voice  was  heard  to  cry. 
Only  hear  King  Petion  ! ” That  ex-mayor  of 
Paris  then  implored  the  president  to  restore  , 
order.  The  poor  president,  who  had  been  so 
lately  hooted  himself,  replied,  “ How  would  you 
have  me  make  myself  heard  in  the  midst  of  this 
tumult?”  I tell  you  what,”  cried  Duhem,  “ we 
want  no  opinions  k lu  Ptllion.”  “ We  have  no  need 
of  his  lessons,”  added  Legendre,  the  butcher.  Still 
struggling  to  be  heard,  Petion  said,  ‘‘  I know  not 
why,  in  so  serious  a question  as  this,  which  . . . .” 
He  was  stopped  again  by  hundreds  of  voices  cry- 
ing. **  Ah ! Ah ! King  Jerome  Pdlion ! ” The 
Girondists,  who  had  so  tamely  submitted  to  worse 
things,  now  seemed  determined  to  assert  a little 
spirit,  because  the  brutality  affected  a leading 
member  of  their  own  party.  One  of  them  rose 
and  exclaimed,  threatening  the  Mountain  and  the 
galleries  the  while,  “Gentlemen,  this  is  too  much, 
we  are  losing  our  patience!”  “Yes,”  added  a 


nuniber  of  voices  from  the  same  side,  “ it  is  high 
time  that  this  should  finish  !”  And  then  Bar- 
baroux,  Rebec(|ui,  Serres,  and  a hundred  other 
Girondists  rushed  down  to  the  floor  of  the  house, 
and  advanced  towards  the  men  of  the  Mountain, 
threatening  them  by  gestures  and  by  words,  and 
swearing  that  they  were  going  to  write  to  their  de- 
partments tliat  they  were  airout  to  secede  from 
the  Convention.  The  president  put  on  his  hat. 
This  solemn  movement  sent  the  Girondists  buck  to 
their  seats,  and  by  degrees  something  like  tranquil- 
lity was  established.  All  the  house,  all  France,  had 
been  diligently  studying  the  trial  of  our  Charles  I., 
a translation  of  which  hud  been  printed  with  copious 
notes ; yet  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  French 
were  imitating  that  irregular,  iniquitous,  yet  still  im- 
posing process.  The  president  said  it  was  a very 
cruel  moment  for  la  chose  publigue  to  see  such  a 
disorder  ; that  the  majority  had  decided  that  Petion 
should  be  heard,  and  that  Petion  therefore  ought 
to  be  heard.  “We  tell  you  again,”  cried  several 
voices,  “ that  we  want  none  of  his  lessons  !”  Pd- 
tion,  however,  w as  enabled  to  make  a short  speech, 
which  signified  little  or  nothing  at  all,  as  he  was 
forced  by  hia  .feais  to  pay  homage  to  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Mountain,  and  to  approve  of  a prupueition 
which  had  liecn  made  by  Couthon.  The  rest  of 
his  speech  contained  nothing  but  some  weak  com- 
plaints, and  some  loud-sounding  piotestations  of 
republicanism  and  hatred  of  all  kings.  He  said 
that  the  Convention  had  very  properly  made  them- 
selves the  judges  of  Louis  Cupet,  because  the  crimes 
of  that  tyrant  were  not  to  be  judged  by  positive 
laws,  but  by  the  interests  of  the  republic.  He  said 
it  was  cruel  that  patriots  and  true  republicans  like 
himself  should  Ik  insulted  with  nick-names,  and 
designated  as  royalists,  because,  on  some  slight 
matter,  they  might  chance  to  differ  with  the  gen- 
tlemen opposite.  “We  have  all,”  said  he,  “so- 
lemnly sworn  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
kings.  Who  is  there  that  would  break  that  oath  ? 
Who  is  there  that  would  have  a king  in  France? 
No,  we  will  have  no  more  kings !”  Every  member 
in  the  house  rose,  and  they  ail  shouted  together, 
“Never,  never!”  It  was  observed  that  Philippe 
EgulitJ  waved  his  hat  the  highest,  and  shouted  the 
loudest  of  them  all.  The  miserable  man  already 
felt  that  he  was  struggling  for  his  life. 

On  the  morrow  the  discussion  was  renewed  by  a 
terrible  speech  from  Saint  Just,  who  declared  tliat 
it  w’ould  be  the  extremity  of  fully  to  )>ermit  any 
tender  emotions  to  plead  in  favour  of  the  crafty 
tyrant,  and  who  indignantly  exposed  a project 
which  the  shuffling  Girondists  entertained,  of 
voting  an  appeal  to  the  people,  in  order  that  the 
nation  at  large  might  decide  on  the  fate  of  the  de- 
throned king.  “ Citizens,”  cried  this  fanatic,  “ if 
the  king  is  innocent,  the  people  are  guilty ; if  Louis 
escape  punishment,  we  shall  all  be  punished.  If 
the  tyrant  he  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  people  who 
accuse  him,  he  will  do  what  Charles  I.  did.  It  is 
not  you  who  accuse ; it  is  not  you  who  judge  Louis; 
it  is  the  people  who  accuse  him,  and  who  judge  him 
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through  and  by  you.  You  have  jiroclflimed  mar- 
tial-law against  all  the  kings  and  tyrants  uf  the 
earth,  and  would  you  spare  your  own  ? The  re- 
Tolution  will  only  begin  when  our  tyrant  is  ended. 
I demand  that  every  meml)cr  of  the  house  mount 
the  trihunet  and  deliver  his  opinion  w hether  I»uis 
shall  be  convicted  or  not.”  Saint  Just  was  cheered 
by  the  Mountain  and  by  the  galleries.  The  Gi- 
rondists, whose  humanity  and  generosity  amounted 
simply  to  this,  that,  if  Louisas  life  was  to  be  saved, 
it  should  be  saved  by  the  people  without  danger  or 
risk  to  them,  and  that,  if  Louis's  life  was  to  be 
sacrificed,  the  guilt  should  not  rest  upon  them,  but 
upon  the  mass  of  the  nation,  now  began  to  in- 
troduce their  project  of  appel  au  peuplc ; and  in 
so  doing  they  proved  that  even  upon  this  point 
their  selfish  imbecile  faction  had  no  unity  or  stea- 
diness of  puqwse.  The  heads  of  the  party  kept  in 
the  background.  Rouzet,  who  was  the  first  to 
stand  forward,  was  but  a third-rate  Girondist.  He 
thought  that  Louis  ought  to  be  treated  as  a pri- 
soner of  war,  but  that  nothing  ought  to  be  decided 
without  consulting  the  nation  at  large,  la  nation 
tout  eniiere.  Salles  proposed  that  the  Convention 
should  merely  pronounce  on  the  guilt  of  Louis, 
and  leave  it  to  the  people  to  decide  whether  he 
should  be  put  to  death  or  only  exiled  till  a general 
peace.  Serres,  saying  nothing  about  the  appeal  to 
the  people,  recommended  that  Louis  should  be 
kept  in  a state  prison  so  long  as  the  war  lasted, 
and  that  at  the  return  of  peace  he  should  he  sent 
into  perpetual  exile.  Barbarous,  who  must  still 
be  considered  as  acting  under  the  impulse  of  Ro- 
land and  his  wife,  made  a long  speech  to  prove 
that  Louis  was  guilty,  and  wss  not  inviolable;  but 
he  neither  spoke  of  death  nor  of  imprisonment,  of 
banishment,  or  any  other  secondary  punishment; 
and  he  never  mentioned  the  appeal  to  the  people  at 
all,  as  if  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  committing 
himself  in  imy  manner.  Lequinio  mounted  the  tri- 
bune after  Barbarous,  to  tell  the  house  abd  the  galle- 
ries what  the  Mountain  thought  of  the  proposed  ap- 
peal to  the  people.  He  was,  of  course,  careful  not 
to  call  in  question  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  or 
their  right  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  king;  but  he 
urged  that  twenty-five  millions  of  souls  could  not 
deliberate  and  sit  in  judgment  together;  that  the 
Convention,  as  representing  the  people,  ought  to 
decide  for  them ; and  that  to  convoke  the  people 
in  their  primary  assemblies  for  such  an  olgect 
would  be  to  provoke  a civil  war,  and  plunge  a great  I 
part  of  France  in  blood;  and  it  appears  that  many 
memhera  of  the  house,  who  belong^  neither  to  the 
Mountain  nor  to  the  Gironde,  were  deeply  impressed 
with  this  last  conviction,  and  were  determined 
thereby  to  resist  at  all  hazards  the  appeal  to  the  i 
people.  But  not  satisfied  with  predicting  the  in-  j 
evitable  civil  war,  Lequinio  nrcused  the  Girondists  | 
of  having  proposed  the  appeal  expressly  and  solely  j 
to  bring  about  that  worst  of  calamities  as  a means 
of  destroying  the  Mount  .in,  of  making  a Jacquerie 
against  the  Jacobins,  and  of  reigning  alone  over 
France.  The  Parisian  mob  inlhe  galleries,  na- 


I turally  averse  to  any  appeal  that  would  include  all 
the  departments  ami  give  as  much  value  to  the 
vote  of  a Vendt'un  as  to  the  vote  of  a Parisian,  ap- 
j plauded  Lequinio  most  tmiiuliuously.  The  pre- 
sident called  them  to  order  The  Mountain,  who 
I generally  acud  as  fuglemen  to  the  galleries, 
clap]^ed  hands  and  shouted,  and  then  the  galleries 
made  a louder  noise  th  m ever.  The  president  rang 
bis  bell  wiih  all  his  might,  but  this  only  provoked 
a louder  and  still  louder  roar.  Barbiiroux,  with 
Faublas  - l^uvet,  and  about  a hundred  other 
Girondists,  again  rushed  across  the  House  and 
threatened  the  Mountain  with  ricnchrd  fiats.  The 
rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  much  the  tame  rage 
and  rabid  disorder,  without  a single  word  more 
being  said  either  about  the  king  or  about  the 
ajipeal  to  the  people. 

On  the  2Stli  nt  Dccemhcr  Lebrun,  the  Girondist 
minister  for  foreign  atfairs,  submiitrd  to  the  Con- 
vention a note  which  he  had  just  nceivedfrom  the 
court  of  Madrid.  In  tins  note,  which  was  dated 
on  the  17ih,  the  Spanish  minister  declared  that  hit 
country  would  remain  strictly  neutral  in  the  pre- 
sent war.  Not  a word  was  said  about  Louis  XVI. 
and  his  trial;  but  Lebrun  took  occasion  to  signify 
that  the  King  of  Spain  promised  this  neutrality 
only  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  his  cousin  the  ex- 
king  of  France.  The  Girondists  remained  silent 
while  the  Mountain  denounced  this  detestable  in- 
terference, and  told  the  peojile  that  they  had  not 
only  nothing  lo  fear  from  so  crippled  a power  as 
Spain,  but  nothing  to  fear  from  England  and  all 
the  |x)wers  of  Euroi^  united.  “ Our  republican 
principles,”  cried  Thiiriot,  “ arc  not  to  be  in- 
tluenccd  by  any  impulse  from  without,  nor  by  any 
considerations  Lr  crowned  despots.  Our  principles 
rest  solely  upon  the  eternal  basis  of  reason.  It  we 
I do  nut  decree  that  this  ]./>iiis,  who  has  committed 
I all  manner  of  crimes,  shall  perish  on  the  scaffold, 

I we  sliall  betray  the  people.  Never  suffer  the 
ministers  of  foreign  couits  to  form  a congress  here 
in  Paris  to  intimate  to  us  the  will  and  declarations 
of  the  crow  ned  lirignnds  of  Europe.  Let  us  de- 
cree (hat  no  letters  from  abroad,  no  memorials  that 
may  be  addre>sed  to  us  about  the  king's  trial,  shall 
be  read  until  we  have  passed  sentence  upon  him.” 
Chales  was  astonished  lliat  the  House  should  have 
condescended  to  listen  to  the  note  from  Madrid. 

“ I demand,’*  said  he,  “ ihnt  for  the  future  none  of 
our  ambassadors  or  diplomatic  agents  shall  be  al- 
lowed l4)  treat  with  any  of  these  crowned  heads 
until  they  have  solemnly  recognised  our  republic. 
We  ought  no  longer  to  treat  with  kings,  but  with 
their  ■people.''*  The  House  agreed  that  the  Spaniah 
note  should  be  turned  over  to  the  diplomatic  com.- 
miitce ; and  that  the  French  minister  at  Madrid 
should  be  recalled,  unless  that  court  acknowledged 
furthwiih  the  French  republic. 

They  then  took  up  the  business  of  the  trial  or  sen- 
tence, Lequinio  proiHtsing  that  the  I louse  should  vote 
by  appel-nominal  on  tiie  two  following  questions 
I . Is  Ixiuis  convicted  of  crimes  against  the  national 
tovereigiity  ? 2.  If  he  is  convicicd,  what  punish- 
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ment  does  he  deserve  ? Buzot,  one  of  the  great 
Gironilists,  now  took  the  field — and  surely  in  the 
meanest  and  vilest  manner.  He  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  haran^e  to  the  offences  and 
crimes  of  the  king,  declaring  over  and  over  again 
that  the  punishment  he  merited  was  death.  Going 
wide  away  from  the  original  proposition  of  appeal, 
he  moved  that  the  Convention  should  pass  sentence 
of  death,  and  that  the  people  in  their  primary 
assemblies  should  only  be  appealed  to  to  ratify 
and  sanction  that  sentence.  Blundering  and  still 
blundering,  like  every  man  of  his  party,  Buzot 
exasperated  the  jealousy  which  the  capital  felt  for 
the  provinces,  and  made  use  of  language  that  at 
the  very  least  intimated  that  the  splitting  of  France 
into  a parcel  of  federating  republics  was  a possible 
event.  He  finished  with  these  words : “ It  is  as 
a measure  of  general  safety  and  security  to  us  all 
tliat  I demand  this  appeal  to  the  nation  after  we 
have  passed  judgment.  The  appeal  to  the  people 
will  prevent  all  imaginable  inconveniences  ; it  will 
be.  the  sovereign  people  that  will  sanction  our  deci- 
sion, and  the  general  will,  legally  expressed,  must 
necessiirily  be  just.  Who  will  dare  to  say  that  the 
people  are  not  the  proper  judges  of  the  king  ? In- 
sensate declaimers  ! you  speak  of  civil  war  because 
we  appeal  to  the  national  sovereignty,  and  because 
we  will  not  admit  that  that  sovereignty  resides  ex- 
clusively in  a portion  of  the  people  here  in  Paris. 
Cease  your  calumnies,  give  over  agitating  the 
republic,  and  remember  that  it  was  upon  the 
blood-smoking  ruins  of  the  throne  of  Charles  I. 
that  Cromwell  established  his  tyranny,  and  that 
afterwards  the  same  people  who  had  demanded 
with  loud  cries  the  death  of  Charles  pitied  his 
fate,  and  demanded  the  execution  of  his  judges  ! 
L-iuis,  f condemn  thee ; I condemn  thee  to  death, 
fur  my  constituents  have  imposed  that  duty  upon 
me.  But,  in  condemning  thee,  justice  does  not 
regard  tliee,  but  merely  sacrifices  thee  to  the  na- 
tion. Let  then  tlie  nation  pronounce  thy  sentence 
after  me !”  Robespierre,  the  real  chief  of  the 
Mountain,  followed  this  contemptible  Girondist, 
whose  principal  and  avowed  object  in  recommend- 
ing an  ap|)cai,  was  to  identify  the  jieople  with  the 
Convention  in  this  bloody  act,  so  as  to  prevent 
subsequent  crimination  from  the  people — a design 
at  least  as  absurd  and  puerile  as  it  was  cowardly 
and  criminal.  Robespierre’s  speech  was  very 
long,  but  its  reasoning  was  close  and  terrible,  with- 
out any  equivocating  or  shirking ; — at  least  he  had 
the  merit  of  going  straight  to  his  object  without 
caring  to  prop  himself  up  with  other  men’s 
opinions,  or  to  shift  the  responsibility  from  bis 
own  head.  He  powerfully  exposed  the  vacillating, 
cowardly  System  or  no-system  of  the  Gironde,  and 
called  their  pretended  appeal  to  the  people  a paltry 
striitugcm.  He  held  up  to  derision  the  idea  of 
forty-four  thousand  separate  tribunals— for  such 
was  tlici  total  number  of  the  primary  assemblies — 
siuiiig  ill  judgment  on  tlie  king  ; and  he  repeated 
that  nothing  cuuld‘’^cumc  of  such  a mad  attempt 
except  a horrible  civil  war.  He  accused  the 
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Girondists  of  ail  manner  of  imbecilities,  state 
crimes,  and  plots,  and  hinted  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  patch  up  monarchy  again  if  they  could 
only  humble  the  free  people  of  Paris,  and  exter- 
minate him  and  all  the  patriots,  his  friends.  He 
concluded  with  moving  that  the  Convention  should 
pass  sentence  immediately,  and  send  Louis  to  the 
scaffold  without  any  appeal  to  the  people  The 
House  rose  without  coming  to  any  conclusion. 
The  29th  was  spent  in  the  same  manner.  But  on 
the  30th  of  December  deputations  began  to  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  bar  to  tell  the  honourable 
deputies  that  the  citizens  of  Paris  were  wearied 
out  by  their  lung  delays.  Eighteen  of  the  Paris 
sections  sent  petitions  and  committees ; and  the 
men  who  had  been  wounded  on  tlie  10th  of 
August,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
patriots  who  had  perished  on  that  day,  came  in 
one  grand  dramatic  group  to  the  Convention  to 
demand  vengeance  and  blood  for  blood.  Some  of 
the  wounded  dragged  themselves  slowly  along 
upon  crutches,  and  one  of  them  was  carried  in  a 
litter.  Their  orator  delivered  a terrible  speech  to 
“ the  fathers  of  the  country,  the  legislators  of  all 
mankind,”  telling  them  that  Louis  must  perish  on 
the  scaffold  forthwith,  that  there  would  be  no 
humanity  upon  earth  until  all  kings  were  destroyed, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  virtue  until  all  priests 
were  destroyed  also.  The  president  made  them  a 
very  complimentary  speech  in  return,  and  invited 
them  ail  to  the  honours  of  the  sitting.  The 
greater  part  of  them  went  and  sat  on  the  benches 
with  the  members  of  the  House.  This  quickener 
had  scarcely  been  applied  ere  another  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  shape  of  an  alarming  rumour 
that  the  barriers  were  to  be  closed  again  that  night 
in  order  to  facilitate  another  wholesale  massacre. 
On  the  next  day — the  3lst  of  Dewmber— this 
terrific  report  was  renewed,  and  a deputation  of 
respectable  citizens  complained  at  the  bar  of  the 
Convention  that  papers  were  distributed  in  the 
streets  and  placarded  on  the  walls,  threatening  pro- 
scription and  extermination.  Marat  declared  that 
all  the  trouble  and  alarm  was  created  by  the 
Girondists,  that  Roland  and  his  faction  were  hold- 
ing secret  councils,  and  were  inviting  Dumouriez 
to  come  to  Paris  to  use  his  sword  in  their  favour. 
After  Marat  had  spoken,  the  greatest  of  theGirondo 
orators,  Vergniaud,  rose  for  the  first  lime  to  deliver 
his  opinion  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued 
with  the  king.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the 
calumnies  and  threats  which  had  been  employed 
against  his  party,  and  of  the  insolent,  overbearing 
spirit  of  the  minority,  who,  backed  by  the  gal- 
leries, bade  defiance  to  the  majority.  At  the  same 
time  he  applauded  the  10th  of  August,  and  de- 
scribed Louis  as  one  of  the  most  treacherous  and 
bloody  of  tyrants,  treating  his  constitutionul  inviola- 
bility as  an  absurd  dogma.  “Nevertheless,”  said 
he,  “ though  Louis  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  in- 
violability promised  him  against  the  people  he  has 
betrayed,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  people,  and 
the  people  alone,  can  punish  Louis  without  regard 
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to  the  inviolability  with  which  they  themaelvea  in* 
Te!‘tetl  him.  Let  me  ezpUin  : it  was  not  only  the 
ueembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  who 
promised  Louis  this  inviolability,  it  was  the  people 
themselves  who  gave  the  promise,  it  was  the  citizens 
who  gave  it  individually  in  the  several  and  separate 
oaths  they  took  to  maintain  the  constitution.  Now. 
indeed,  you  may  derlare,  as  a principle  of  eternal 
truth,  that  the  promise  of  inviolability  given  by 
the  people  was  not  obligatory  or  binding  on  the 
people  ; but  still  it  is  fur  the  people  alone  to  (le* 
dare  that  they  wmII  not  keep  their  promise.  You 
may  declare,  as  a principle  of  eternal  truth,  that 
the  people  cau  never  validly  renounce  the  right  of 
punishiug  an  oppressor ; but  it  is  fur  the  ]>eople 
alone  to  declare  that  they  will  make  use  of  a ter< 
rible  right  which  they  have  renounced.”  Such  is 
a part — a very  small  and  not  the  worst  pan-^f 
the  miserable  galimatias  which  Thiers  and  other 
writers  of  that  school  still  hold  up  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world  as  the  very  perfection  of  logic 
and  reason  and  enlightened  humanity!  Ver- 
gniaud  said  he  thought  it  not  difficult,  but  easy,  not 
inconsistent,  but  very  consistent,  for  the  people  to 
meet  in  their  forty  thousand  and  odd  primary 
assemblies,  and  for  the  ploughman  to  leave  his 
plough,  the  weaver  his  loom,  the  smith  his  anvil, 
the  carpenter  his  l>ench,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  king^  as  a court  of  appeal.  Nearly  all  the 
rest  of  his  long  speech  was  a furious  attack  on  the 
Mountain,  who  were  charged  with  aiming  at  the 
civil  war  which  they  spoke  of.  Thiers  says  that 
Vergniaud't  splendid  improvisation  produced  on 
all  Bides  of  the  House  a profound  impression  and 
a general  admiration.  We  can  discover  no  evidence 
to  this  effect  in  the  accounts  which  remain  of  the 
debate ; but  what  we  dearly  see  is,  that  the  Jaco- 
bins scatter  d his  flimsy  argument  at  once,  while 
nut  a man  of  his  own  party  ventured  to  rise  and 
support  him.  Jean  Moteau  represented  that,  if 
tiie  people  in  their  primary  assemblies  were  to  be 
ap|>eMled  to  in  one  case,  they  must  be  appealed  to 
in  alt  serious  cases^hnt,  if  tlie  Convention  once 
allowed  that  it  was  incompetent  to  decide,  the 
people  would  ever  aferwards  question  its  compe- 
tence. “ If,”  said  he,  “ you  only  once  admit  that 
the  )>eople  are  ])er8onally  to  decide  upon  measures 
of  general  security,  you  will  no  longer  have  the 
riglit  of  adopting  any  measure  without  their  direct 
consent.  In  this  way  the  invasion  of  Savoy,  the 
invasion  of  Belgium,  the  law  about  emigrants,  nay, 
even  the  change  of  a minister  may  become  so  many 
crimes  against  the  national  sovereignty,  as  the 
people  have  not  pronounced  their  opinion  on  those 
matters  in  their  primary  assemblies.  Reflect  upon 
the  certain  consequences  of  this  proiwsed  appeal 
to  the  people,  and  upon  what  an  apple  of  discord 
you  would  throw  among  them.  If  here,  in  the 
National  Convention,  seven  hundred  educated  men 
cannot  agree  on  this  subject,  but  nre  thrown  into 
a tempest  of  rage  and  cunfuRion,  whnt  w ill  1>e  the 
nature  of  the  discussion  in  the  primnry  assemblies 
and  among  millions  of  men  ?”  Dubois-Crance, 


who  followed  Moreau,  announced  one  pUin  truth, 
and  that  was,  that  the  Girondists  were  afraid  of 
taking  upon  themselves  the  entire  res|)onBibility  of 
the  king’s  execution.  He  said  that  the  appeal  to 
the  people  was  so  absurd,  that  Ltiuis  Capet  himself 
had  positively  refused  it,  citing  this  maxim  of 
I Rousseau : The  general  will  cannot  pronounce 

as  a general  will,  either  upon  a fact  or  upon  an 
' individual.”  ” Let  us,”  cried  this  frank  assassin, 
j ” let  us  take  vengeance  on  the  tyrant,  and  then  say 
to  the  people,  * Make  onr  heads  fly  off  on  the 
scaflbld,  if  you  will!  We  will  render  thanks  to 
the  gods,  for  we  have  saved  our  country  !’  ” The 
House  again  adjourned  without  coming  to  any 
decision. 

A D.  1793. — ^When  they  met  again  (on  the  1st  of 
Januarx  ),  several  addresses  were  presented  from  the 
departments  demanding  the  immediate  execution  of 
the  king ; petitions  were  read  w hich  represented  that 
bread  was  very  dear  and  the  people  starving ; and 
Lebrun,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  announced 
that  the  English  government  was  assuming  a very 
hostile  attitude,  and  that  the  English  parliament 
! had  shamelessly  passed  an  alien  bill  which  would 
greatly  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  Frenchmen 
residing  or  trading  in  England,  and  which  was  a 
manifest  infraction  of  the  last  treaty  of  («ace  with 
France.  Lebrun  also  complained  of  **  indecent 
diatrilies  uttered  in  both  nuuses  of  parliament 
against  the  French  people  and  their  present  go> 
vemment.”  He  said  that  a vote  had  b^ii  carried 
fur  arming  thirteen  shijisof  the  line  at  Poitsmuuth, 

I but  that  if  the  French  used  proper  expedition  they 
' might  get  their  fleet  to  sea  Mfure  the  English. 
Biilaud-Varennes  was  astonished  that  the  French 
government  had  not  sent  over  an  address  to  tlie 
' English  (leople  which  had  been  prepared  some 
j time  ago.  “ Everybody,”  said  be,  “ knows  the 
' situation  of  the  English  people,  and  that  they  are 
I our  friends.  There  cannot  be  a wiser  or  better 
measure  than  an  address  to  them.  This  is  what  1 
call  a proper  appeal  to  the  people ! The  oppressed 
English  desire  nothing  better  than  to  fraternise 
with  us.”  1 be  Convention  turned  over  the  report 
of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  to  the  commitieea 
of  mariue  and  diplomacy,  and  did  nothing  more 
that  day.  People  were  now  crjing  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  “Give  us  bread  or  kill  us!” 
” There  has  not  been  blood  enough ! ” **  Let  the 
scythe  of  equality  strike  oflf  more  heads ! ” **  Give 
us  bread  and  equality ! ” ” Put  the  traitor  to 
death,  and  then  we  shall  have  both  equality  and 
bread ! ” ” The  cause  of  all  our  woe  is  in  the 
Temple  and  in  a part  of  the  Convention!”  &c. 
Roland,  aa  minister  of  the  interior,  declared  that 
there  was  plenty  of  grain,  but  that  traitors  and 
plotters  were  preventing  its  arriving  at  Paris,  in 
order  to  provoke  the  people  to  insurrection  and 
other  excesoes.  This  business  occupied  the  Con- 
vention during  two  or  three  days.  On  the  2nd 
or  3rd  of  January  Gensonn^  made  a prodi- 
j giously  long  speech  to  recommend,  not  the  appeal 
' to  the  people  beforehand,  but  the  appeal  to  the 
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people  after  judgment,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
aolemn  sanction  to  the  kings  eiecution.  He 
affected  to  treat  Robespierre  and  his  opinions  with 
extreme  contempt,  and  he  told  him  that  such  an 
appeal  could  not  be  attended  with  danger  to  any 
partv  or  to  any  person,  as  the  people  would  tran- 
quilly adopt  and  ratify  the  sentence  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. He  even  ventured  upon  a prophecy, 
saying,  with  a sneer,  **  Tranquillize  yourself,  O 
Robespierre!  you  will  not  be  murdered,  and  I do 
not  believe  that  you  will  ever  be  able  to  murder 
anybody ! **  [Within  ten  months  Robespierre 
sent  this  Gcnsonntl  and  twenty  of  his  Gironde 
friends  to  the  guillotine  on  one  day !]  In  this 
same  speech  Oensonnd  said,  **  While  the  ordinary 
tribunals  are  every  day  condemning  to  death  some 
of  the  accomplices  of  Louis,  how  can  he,  the  chief 
of  the  conspiracy,  escape  the  same  punishment  ? 
I vote  for  the  affirmative  of  both  these  propositions — 

Louis  in  guilty — Louin  has  merited  dealh 

But  the  execution  of  Louis  must  not  pass  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  and  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  as  the 
Work  of  a faction  in  this  Assembly.  The  national 
will  must  put  an  end  to  these  scandalous  debates. 
Hasten,  then,  to  consecrate  for  the  people  the  en- 
joyment of  the  plenitude  of  their  rights.  This  n|>- 
peal  to  the  people,  instead  of  lowering  the  repub- 
lican spirit,  will  make  it  mount  higher  than  ever, 
and  give  the  people  a new  energy.  If  you  fear  that 
there  is  still  some  lingering  superstition  for  royalty, 
and  that  many  citizens  still  regard  kings  as  supe- 
rior to  other  men,  the  I>e8t  means  of  elevating  their 
souls,  and  forming  their  minds  fur  republican 
virtues,  is  to  prove  to  them  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  more  than  kings,  inasmuch  as  they  are  indi- 
vidually the  king’s  judges.”  Such  was  the  manner 
in  which  these  Girondists  pleaded  the  cause  of 
mercy  ! From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this 
sham  trial  their  conduct  was  only  calculated  to 
i^end  all  the  royal  family  to  the  block,  and  to 
screen  themselves  by  making  millions  of  people 
share  in  their  guilt.  So  thoroughly  had  France 
now  been  Jacobinized,  and  into  such  madness  had 
it  been  driven  by  the  proceedings  and  harangues 
of  the  Convention  (by  tlieir  own  harangues  as 
much  as  by  that  of  the  Mountain),  that,  if  the 
Np(>eal  had  been  allowed,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Fiench  people  would  have  voted  sentence  of  death 
or  would  have  confirmed  it ; the  minority  of  the 
people,  always  so  cowardly,  would  have  acquiesced, 
or  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces  in  their  uncon- 
eerted  and  useless  opposition ; or,  if  that  op|iosi- 
tion  could  have  proved  at  all  formidable  in  some 
of  the  provinces,  the  commune,  who  kept  the  keys 
of  the  'l*emple,  would  have  thrown  the  doors  open 
to  the  Parisian  egorgeurs,  and  the  king,  the  queen, 
the  dauphin,  the  princess  royal,  and  the  princess 
Elizabeth  would  have  been  septembrized.  On 
the  next  day  the  Girondists  were  thrown  into  con- 
sternation by  Gasparin,  a member  of  the  Moun- 
tain, who  accused  (Sensonm^,  Vergniaud,  Guadet, 
and  Brissot,  of  intriguing  with  the  Tuileries  by 
means  of  Boze,  the  painter,  and  Thierry,  the  king's 


valet.  He  informed  the  House  that  at  the  time  he 
was  lodging  with  Boze,  who  had  shown  him  a 
lung  letter  signed  by  the  four  Girondists,  whose 
principal  condition  was.  that  the  king  should  recall 
Roland’s  ministry ; that  Boze  had  delivered  this 
letter  to  Thierry,  who  had  carried  it  to  the  king; 
that  he  had  been  much  surprised  that  this  letter 
had  not  been  found  among  the  papers  presented 
by  Roland  as  the  contents  of  the  iron  chest,  liut 
that  he  (Gasparin)  had  taken  some  notes  wh<le  the 
letter  was  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  ihat  he  had 
shown  his  notes  at  the  time  to  Carnot  and  another 
patriot.  Upon  this  motion  the  House  decreed 
that  Boze  should  be  bmugiit  to  the  bar,  and  that 
his  pa|)ers  should  be  seized  and  sealed.  Rol>ea- 
pierre’s  brother  said  that  there  were  many  interest- 
ing papers  in  Thierry’s  country-house,  and  that 
Roland  had  been  attempting  to  carry  them  oft 
clandestinely.  After  a terrible  tumult,  in  the 
course  of  which  Boyer-Fonfrede  exclaimed,  Send 
these  four  Girondists  to  the  Abbaye,  and  let  them 
have  Septembrizers  for  their  judges,”  the  House 
agreed  that  Roland  also  should  be  called  to  the  bar. 
This  Girondist  minister  of  the  interior  came  almost 
immediately.  He  declared  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  letter  or  about  the  papers  in  Thierry’s 
country-house  : but,  as  it  is  not  often  that  a mi- 
nister of  state  has  treated  of  such  matters  and  in 
such  a manner,  we  must  let  the  eternally  virtuous 
Roland  speak  a little  for  himself.  ” With  respect 
to  the  seals,”  said  he,  ” which  have  been  put  upon 
Thierry’s  country-house,  I have  prevented  their 
being  removed  until  the  pretended  death  of  Thierry 
or  the  fact  of  his  emigration  be  aiitheiiiicNlly  veri- 
fied. I have  op|M>sed  the  delivery  of  his  eftecia  to 
the  citizeness  'I'hierry,  because  I suspect  that 
Thierrv  is  not  dead,  but  has  emigrated,  in  which 
case  ail  his  property  becomes  cunfiscsted  to  the 
nation.  I have  procured  from  the  gaoler  of  the 
Conciergerie  a list  of  the  persons  massacred  there 
on  the  2nd  of  September ; that  lift  contains  one 
hundred  and  thirty  persons,  and  'Ihierry  is  nut 
among  them.*  1 have  been  told  since  that  he  fled 
over  to  England.  Thus,  as  for  my  breaking  of 
seals  and  trying  to  carry  oft  papers,  I consider  the 
charges  as  gratuitous  and  wicked  calumnies.” 
Robespierre  the  younger  responded,  denying  thst 
he  was  a calumniator,  and  accusing  Roland  of 
having  sjicnt  money,  given  to  him  to  promote  the 
inslrnction  of  the  people,  upon  Brissot  and  his 
writings.  Painter  Boze  was  then  brought  to  the 
bar  in  the  custody  of  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mune’s committee  of  general  security.  He  made 
an  ingenious  defence,  vowed  that  he  had  ever  been 
a good  patriot,  and  produced  a letter  written  by 
Thierry,  which  seemed  to  exculpate  b«>th  himself 
and  the  four  Girondists,  but  which  really  and  in  a 
moral  sense  justified  the  king  more  than  anybody 
else.  Kersaint,  Barbaroux,  Vergmaud,  and  Guadet 
harangued  each  at  great  length,  to  show  that  the 

* AtTliierry  wa*  at  (h«  Abbaje  (•(«  aot^,  p.  IM),  It 

wat  Boi  Ukelj’  that  Uoland  •hould  Sad  Ui  Q«ine  ia  Um  CoMWrgcii* 
Uat 
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corretpondcDce  with  the  court  by  rncATu  of  Bozc 
and  Thierry  had  only  been  entered  upon  with  the 
most  patriotic  viewi : but  they  could  not  conceal 
the  fact  avowed  by  Boze,  that  one  of  their  objecta 
wat  to  regain  puaseaaiun  of  office ; and  this  en* 
abled  the  Mountain  to  cry  out  that  they  were  a 
horde  of  intriguers,  — ihnt  their  system  had 
alwaya  been  to  make  themselves  ministers  and 
monopolise  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  that 
they  had  no  system  or  design  but  that.  Although 
(he  Girondists  with  their  numerical  majority  could 
carry  the  order  of  the  day,  they  were  seriously  i 
wounded  and  lamed  by  this  attacK  at  this  critical 
nick  of  time  ; and,  if  they  had  no  courage  before — 
no  heart  to  commit  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
m(iPcy^they  were  not  likely  to  be  bolder  now.  In 
fact,  on  the  next  day,  January  the  4th,  Barbarouz 
demanded  that  the  discussion  should  be  closed,  and 
that  sentence  should  be  passed  within  four-and* 
twenty  hours.  He  was  followed  by  that  chief  of 
the  Piain,  Barrera,  who  had  long  since  made  up 
his  owu  mind  to  the  aeutence  of  death,  and  who 
now,  in  a long  and  laboured  speech,  urged  all  the 
argiimenta  he  could  command  to  prove  the  expe- 
diency of  that  sentence  and  of  its  immediate  exe- 
cution. The  predominant  argument  was  one  drawn 
from  the  old  logic  of  fear:— it  was,  that,  if  the  cx- 
king  were  not  put  to  death,  there  could  be  no 
safety  for  the  republic  or  the  founders  of  it  He 
condemned  and  again  exposed  the  danger  of  any 
appeal  to  the  people  either  for  sentence  or  for  a 
confirmation  of  sentence  ; and  as  he  proceeded,  like 
a true  middle-man,  he  eulogized  and  fiaitercd  both 
aides  of  the  House,  the  Girondists  for  their  huma- 
nity and  superhuman  eloquence,  and  the  men  of 
the  Mountain  for  their  energy  and  republican 
directness.  He  carried  along  with  him  all  the 
hesitating  and  timid,  who  had  determined  not  to 
risk  in  any  way  their  owm  heads  to  save  the  head 
of  Louis,  and  who  merely  wanted  some  plausible 
argument  wherewith  to  deaden  their  own  con- 
sciences. At  the  same  time  more  addresses  came 
in  from  the  departments  crying  for  execution,  and 
predicting  or  threatening  the  most  terrible  conse- 
quences if  it  were  delayed  many  days  longer. 
There  was,  too,  another  cause,  which  was  not 
without  its  efl'ect,  even  in  this  solemn  matter,  with 
that  volatile  and  impatient  people;  they  were 
weary  with  the  length  of  the  discussion,  and  could 
no  lunger  listen  with  any  patience  to  the  repetition 
day  alter  day  of  nearly  the  same  arguments.  On 
Sunday  the  6ih  there  was  a furious  debate,  \^hich 
turned  chiefly  U)Hm  the  Paris  municipality  and 
upon  Roland  as  minister  of  the  interior.  Marat 
a()ostrophi»ed  those  who  attacked  the  commune 
with  the  grossest  and  foulest  language  ; and  Robes- 
pierre, though  frequeuilv  interrupted  by  cries  of 
“ The  Abbaye!  the  Abba>e!**  denounced,  in 
a terrible  style,  the  Girondist  ministry  ami  the 
Girondist  majority  in  the  House,  declaring  iliat 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  commune  was  essen- 
tially necessary  to  preserve  the  patriotic  minority 
from  their  savage  tyranny.  Roland,  who  was  pre- 
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sent,  having  been  called  to  the  bar  to  give  so 
account  of  the  state  of  the  interior,  protested, 
shrugged  hit  shoulders,  cried  out  calumny  and 
abomination ; but  this  did  not  prevent  a prodi- 
gious etfect  being  produced  by  Robespierre’s 
speech.  On  the  7th  the  House  unanimously  de- 
creed that  the  discussion  of  the  trial  was  closed, 
and  that  nothing  remained  to  do  but  to  fix  the 
definitive  sentence.  The  Mountain  proposed  that 
this  should  be  fixed  at  once ; but  the  Gironde 
moved  an  adjournment  till  the  I4tb,  and  this  was 
carried  after  another  tumultuous  debate.  In  the 
interval  the  Jacobin  newspapers  employed  them- 
selves very  busily  in  settling  the  how,  the  when, 
the  where  the  king  should  be  executed.  Camille 
Desmoulins  recommended  that  the  place  should 
be  the  Carrousel,  right  in  front  of  the  Tuileries ; 
that  he  should  have  a placard  on  his  breast  with 
the  words  ’’  Prrjohkd  and  traitor  to  thb 
NATION,”  and  another  placard  behind  him,  with 
the  simple  word  ” Kino.”  Camille  further  re- 
commended that  the  Convention  should  decree  that 
the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  France  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Denis  should  henceforward  be  set  apart  as  the 
burying-places  of  thieves,  robbers,  assassins,  and 
traitors.  In  the  same  interval  tlie  Convention,  on 
the  motion  of  Kersaint,  who  had  been  a naval 
officer  before  the  revolution,  decreed  that  thirty 
shipe  of  the  line  and  twenty  frigates  should  be 
equipped  and  manned  in  order  to  anticipate  the 
hostile  movement  of  England. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  Convention  was 
completely  surrounded  by  immense  multitudes  of 
armed  citizens,  who  kept  shouting,  “ Death  to  tike 
tyrant!”  ” Death  to  him  or  to  ua!”  and  as  soon 
as  the  House  opened  the  galleries  were  crammed  to 
suffocation.  In  order  that  the  crowd  might  he  the 
greater,  the  commune  had  taken  U{K>n  itself  to  order 
that  all  theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement 
should  be  closed  that  day ; and,  as  the  people 
were  thus  shut  out  from  all  other  paatimea, 
nearly  the  whole  Paris  population  gathered  round 
that  one  spot.  Buzot,  who  was  the  first  that 
ascended  the  tribune  on  this  tragical  day,  com- 
plained of  this  stopping  of  the  theatres  and  spec- 
tacles, and  proposed  that  the  Convention,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  crowd  and  the  tumult,  should 
order  those  places  of  amusement  to  be  all  opened 
aa  usual.  The  Jacobina  opposed  and  ridicuM  the 
proposition.  Gensonntf,  after  a fierce  attack  on  the 
commune,  w hich  he  accused  of  organizing  trouble 
and  sedition,  and  perhaps  masaacie,  demanded  that 
the  Convention  anould  decree  that  the  )>olice  of 
Paria  belonged  to  the  House,  and  not  to  the  muni- 
cipality. This  raised  another  tempest.  One  Ja- 
cobin cried  out  that  it  was  Gensoun^  and  bis  party 
who  were  conspiring ; another  aaid  indignantly 
that  the  deputies  of  tlie  Convention  were  not  elected 
to  act  as  a plice ; butcher  I^gendre  demanded 
that  Gensonntf  should  be  censured  ; and  linen- 
draper  Lccointre  exclaimed  majestically,  that  they 
were  met  there  to  pass  judgment  on  the  king,  and 
not  to  talk  about  theatres  and  police.  The  Gi- 
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roTidUts  were  a^ftin  compelled  to  give  way ; the 
theatres  were  left  cloecei  and  the  people  where  they 
were;  and  under  this  intinddution  the  Convention 
i proceeded  to  decide  the  king's  fate.  Danton,  who 
had  taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  trial,  having 
been  absent  on  his  money-making  mission  in  Bel* 
gium,  nt)W  presented  three  several  series  of  ques- 
tions ; but  atler  a long  debate  Dantun's  three 
schemes  were  rejectetl,  and  the  House  adopted  the 
following  scheme,  or  series,  proposed  by  Boyer- 
Fonfrede,  a Girondist : — 

**  1.  Is  Louis  Capet  guilty  of  conspiring  against 
liberty,  and  of  crimes  against  the  general  safety  of 
the  state  ? 

“ 2.  Shall  our  sentence,  whatever  it  may  be,  be 
rjbmitred  to  the  people  fur  their  ratification  and 
sanction  ? 

“ 3.  What  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  on 
Louis 

Danton,  it  appears,  took  his  departure  again  that 
night,  fur  on  ihe  following  day  he  was  not  present 
to  vote,  and  his  name  was  set  down  with  the  names 
of  nineteen  other  deputies  as  being  “ absent  on 
commissions  appointed  bv  the  Convention.''  In 
spite  of  all  their  eHorta  to  defeat  the  vote  by  muster- 
roll  or  appel  nominal,  the  resolution  to  adopt  that 
mmlc  «*f  proceeding  had  been  carried  against  the 
Giroiuiists;  and  it  was  further  resolved  that  every 
member  should  speak  from  the  tribune,  and  deliver 
his  opinion  and  motive  also  in  writing,  and  signed 
with  his  name.  Moreover,  on  the  morning  of  ihe 
15th,  on  the  motions  of  Rouyer  and  Jesn-Bun- 
Saiht-Aiidr^,  it  was  ordered  that  all  such  members 
as  were  absent  without  cause  should  be  censured, 
and  that  a list  of  their  names  and  the  censures  pro- 
nounced u^Km  them  should  he  printed  and  sent  to 
the  departments.  Buzot,  however,  succeeded  in 
carrying  a motion  favourable  to  laggards  ai;d 
cowards : it  was,  that  such  as  were  absent  might 
have  leave  to  vote  after  the  nppel  nominal. 

When  this  muster-roll  began,  there  was  for  once 
a solemn  silence  in  all  parts  of  the  House.  The 
president  read  the  first  question.  Is  Louis  Capet 
guilty,  Ac.?  The  House  was  composed  in  nil  of 
749  members : the  muster-roll  showed  that  8 were 
absent  on  accouni  of  sicknesSy  that  20  were  absent 
on  commission,  and  that  721  were  present  and  an* 
swered  to  their  names.  Of  all  these  721  there  was 
not  one  that  would  venture  to  say  simply  not  guilty, 
and  only  37  who  declared  that  they  were  incom|>e- 
tent  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  king,  or  recom- 
mended some  punishment  short  of  death  All  the 
rest  of  the  deputies,  l)eing  684,  replied  with  a simple 
affirmative  Yet,  without  offering  any  explanation  or 
modification;  and  in  this  list  we  And,  together  with 
Robespierre  and  Marat,  and  all  the  Mountain, 
CondoTcet,  Kersaint,  Thomas  Paine,  Isnard,  Ver- 
gniiiud,  Guadet,  Gensonm^,  Brissot,  and  all  the 
great  Girondists.  The  president  (Vergnisud)  pro- 
claimed in  a sonorous  voice,  and  in  tlie  name  of  the 
French  people,  that  the  National  Convention  de- 
clared Louis  Capet  guilty.  They  then  without  loss 
oflime  proceeded  to  the  second  question — wlulhcr 
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there  should  be  an  nppeul  to  the  people  to  sane  ion 
the  sentence.  At  tins  nppel  noniiiwtl  5 nu  uihei's 
refused  to  vote  at  all ; II  would  only  vote  upon 
certain  conditions  ; 280  (so  potently  hud  their  fears 
worked  upon  the  late  majority)  voted  for  the  »q> 
peal  to  the  people;  and  425  voted  against  it. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  Condorcet  and 
Thomas  Paine,  all  the  Girondist  chiefs  voted  for 
tile  ap|>eal.  Philippe  Egalite  voted  on  both  these 
questions  with  the  majority,  saying,  as  he  gave  his 
vote  on  the  appeal,  I only  think  of  my  duty  as  a 
citizen;  I say.  No!"  President  Vergniaud  then 
announced  with  the  same  solemnity,  that  the  Na- 
tional Convention  decreed  in  the  name  of  the 
French  people  that  tliere  should  l>e  no  ap|real  to 
the  people  f^or  their  ratiheatiun.  By  this  liinc  the 
n:ght  was  advanced  : the  third  question  was  re- 
served for  the  morrow,  the  16th  of  Janiiaiy,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  House  would  not  rhe 
until  they  had  pronounced  sentence. 

I On  the  morning  of  the  16ih  the  debate  was 
[ opened,  not  about  the  sentence,  but  about  the  theatres, 

I and  al)out  a new  drama  entitled  VAmi  des  Loit 
( Hie  Friend  of  the  Laws),  a miserable  piece,  but 
which  had  given  mortal  offence  to  the  Jacobins, 
as  it  seemed  intended  to  favour  the  king,  and  to 
hold  up  to  the  detestation  of  the  world  Robespierre, 
Marut,  and  one  or  two  other  leaders  of  the  Mountain. 
There  had  been  terrible  scuffles  and  fights  at  the 
representation  ; and  the  nltra-Jacobin  coroinunc, 
out  of  pure  regard  to  order  and  tranquillity,  had 
i prohibited  the  repeiiliuii  of  the  drama.  The  exe- 
cniive  council,  on  the  other  hand,  hod  revoked  the 
order  of  the  commune,  as  contrary  to  the  liberty  of 
liie  press,  in  which  was  included  the  l.herty  of  tlie 
theatie.  Pelion  condemned  the  conduct  of  the 
commune,  justified  that  of  the  executive,  and  said 
some  Hue  things  about  the  uncontrolled  liberty  of 
opinion  which  became  their  perfict  republic ; a?  if 
he  hud  not  learned  from  the  entire  d uise  of  the 
revolution,  and  from  his  own  personal  expeiience 
in  it,  that  no  liberty  was  to  be  allowed  except  Ir 
one  party.  Rohesjiierre  a little  later  said,  wiih 
\ great  naivete,  “ Without  doubt  the  liberty  of  the 
press  ought  to  lie  entire;  hut  it  must  not  be  em- 
ployed against  liberty."  And,  as  liberty  was  what 
the  majority  chose  to  make  it,  no  man  who  dif- 
fered from  them  could  be  permitted  to  express  his 
i dissent  from  them  in  any  way.  With  respert  to 
I the  offtnaive  drama,  L*Anii  des  LoiSy  Duboit- 
j Cranes*  and  other  Jacobins  said  it  was  wiitkn  with 
a perhdious  object ; that  the  acting  of  it  served  as 
a rallying-point  to  the  enemies  of  la  dtose  pvfditjury 
to  the  ex  ]irivileged  orders  and  their  mireruble 
lacqueys;  that  it  was  a notorious  fact  that  swarms 
of  aiistocrats  were  returning  to  Paris,  and  that  the 
emigrants  were  de^Tling  the  army  of  Cunde  in 
I order  to  excite  troubles  in  the  capital  that  might 
prevent  the  execution  of  Louis  Capet;  and  from 
all  these  circumstances  they  concluded  that  the 
j commune  had  only  clone  its  duty  in  prohibiting 
; the  play.  Danton,  whvse  lost  cunimission  mint 
I have  been  a very  short  one,  as  he  was  now  in  the 
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Houtf,  exclaimed,  **  Citizene,  I coofets  I thought 
that  we  were  to  be  occupied  upon  a subject  very 
different  from  a comedy ! **  ^me  vuicea  Mid, 

**  But  liberty  is  conceme*!!”  “True,”  rej«iiued 
Danton,  “ liberty  is  concerned.  But  we  are  to 
think  about  the  tragedy  that  we  are  to  present  to 
nations : are  to  occupv  our  minds  as  to  how  we  ; 

are  to  let  the  axe  of  the  law  fall  on  the  head  of  a i 


Mountain  had  been  heard  to  say  that  the  cannons 
bad  been  brought  in  from  St.  Denis  to  niuke  a 
revolution  like  that  of  the  lOth  of  August ; and 
another  affirmed  that  he  had  just  heard  new^>\endera 
and  hawkers  crying  thn>ugh  the  streets,  “ Here  is 
the  true  list  of  the  royalists  and  aristocrati  who 
Voted  yesterday  for  the  appeal  to  the  people.” 
The  Mountain  roared,  and  Danton  told  the  House 


tyrant,  and  not  about  miserable  comedies !”  Potion 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  hearing  such  language 
from  a man  who  had  been  a magistrate  and  a mi* 
niater  of  justice,  talked  some  more  commonplace 
about  the  hherty  of  the  press,  and  made  a motion 
only  to  be  outvoted.  At  this  moment  a letter  from 
Roland  was  presented  and  resd^a  letter  which 
announced  that  many  persons,  terror-stricken,  were 
flying  from  Paris ; that  the  closing  of  the  1 arriers 
was  again  threiitencd ; that  nothing  was  talked  of 
but  fresh  proscriptions  ; that  the  fermentation  was 
univerMl;  that  everywhere  one  beard  “ projects  of 
massacre  and  preaching  to  excite  murder that 
the  incendiary  resolutions  of  many  sections,  the 
sanguinary  doctrines  promulgated  in  the  clubs,  and, 
finally,  the  ai rival  of  many  pieces  of  artillery  which 
had  b^n  parked  at  St.  Denis,  and  which  in  the 
course  of  yesterday  hod  been  brought  into  Paris 
and  distributed  among  the  sections,  could  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  man  as  to  what  was  in- 
tended. “ I know,”  added  the  minister  of  the 


that  they  were  losing  time  in  idle  gossip.  Gen- 
sonnd  caJled  all  France  to  witness  that  the  faction 
of  the  Mountain  was  exercising  a peifect  tyranny. 
The  galleries,  which  were  still  more  crammed  than 
on  the  preceding  day,  expres>ed  in  various  ways 
how  impatient  they  were  for  the  third  apjirl  no- 
minal. The  Convention,  however,  passed  several 
mure  hours  in  hearing  the  reports  of  the  minister 
of  justice  and  the  mayor  of  Paris  on  the  actual  state 
of  the  capital;  and  in  voting  and  decreeing  that 
the  barriers  should  not  be  closed,  and  that  Uie  fe- 
derates actually  in  Paris  should  mount  guard  and 
do  duty  with  the  national  guards.  The  Girondhts 
attempted  to  carry  a vote  to  bring  in  a strung  regi- 
ment of  mounted  gendarmes  then  ()uartered  at 
Versailles;  but  the  Jacobins,  who  were  not  quite 
sure  of  this  regiment,  op|K>8ed  the  project,  and  it 
ended  in  exciting  one  outcry  more  against  the  full- 
ing party. 

As  the  day  was  now  far  advanced  it  was  agreed, 
on  the  motion  of  D -ntoii,  that  the  House  would 


interior,  “ that  the  commune  and  Santerre  assure  . 
you  that  Paris  is  tranquil ; 1 know  that  they  gave  : 
vou  the  same  assurance  on  the  2nd  of  September ; i 
I know  that  I then  made  fruitless  applications ; and 
1 alto  know  that  I am  as  powerless  to-day  as  I was 
then.  The  same  faction  exists,  the  same  horrors  ; 
now  threaten  us  t”  The  Girondists  tremliled  ; the  i 
Mountain  laughed  to  scorn  the  notion  that  Paris  | 
was  otherwise  than  tranquil.  A member  of  the 
droit  up  and  said  that  Chailcs  Villctte  had  just 
been  told  at  the  very  door  of  the  Convention,  that 
if  he  did  not  vote  for  the  death  of  Louis  he  would 
he  massacred.  The  Mountain  hissed  and  mur-  ! 
mured.;  and  butcher  Legendre  exclaimed,  “ These 
fantastic  terrors  sre  only  a pait  of  y our  tactics  to  \ 
delay  ibe  sentence  of  the  king.  If  you  had  to  con- 
demn the  people,  instead  of  the  king,  you  would 
not  be  so  slow ! It  is  only  old  slaves  like  you,  that 
still  bear  the  marks  of  their  fetters  on  their  wrists, 
that  can  talk  of  dangers  and  daggers  that  do  not  ! 
exist ! ' Marat  trusted  that  the  House  would  not  ' 
be  the  dupe  of  a farce  which  the  Girondists  had  i 
been  playing  for  three  days.  “ These  men,”  said  | 
he,  “who  now  pretend  to  be  in  an  agony  of  terror, 
are  the  very  men  who  a few  days  ago  boasted  of 
their  majority  and  of  their  power  to  carry  votes 
and  decrees — they  arc  the  vciy  men  who  arc  con- 
stantly surrounded  with  bnvonets,  and  who  liave 
been  dining  every  day  in  tfie  barracks  of  the  fc- 
derutes!  But  tlieir  present  despair  proceeds  from 
their  having  difcovered  that  the  brave  federates 
reject  the  criminal  principles  they  proposed  to  them, 
and  refuse  to  do  their  work.”  Another  nicmlitr 
of  the  Cute  droit  declared  that  some  uicnilicrs  of  the 


not  rise  or  take  up  any  other  business  until  the 
third  appel  nominal  was  finished.  Here  there 
arose  the  question  whether  a simple  majority 
should  suffice  for  carrving  the  sciitcnce,  or  whe- 
ther, in  such  a case,  a majority  of  two  thirds 
should  not  be  required.  J^anjuiiiais  demanded 
that  there  should  be  a majority  of  two-ihirds 
to  give  any  sentence  the  force  of  a judgment.  The 
Jacobins  cried  out  against  this  proposition ; and 
Garan-Coulon  Mid  that  it  was  impossible  the  Con- 
vention should  follow  any  other  rule  than  the  ordi- 
nary one,  which  gave  a majority  all  its  weight  and 
eflect  whether  it  was  a majority  of  one  or  a majo* 
rity  of  hundreds.  Lchardy  demanded  that  the 
question  should  he  put  thus^Truns|M)rtation  or 
Death;  aiid  that  the  majority  should  be  at  least 
a majority  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  House. 
Duquesnoy,  a Jacobin  of  (be  dee|>cat  dye,  and 
afterwards  a colleague  of  Carnot,  exclaimed,  “ Citi- 
zens, I am  too  well  convinced  of  the  enlightenment 
of  this  Assembly  to  believe  that  there  can  be  any 
serious  diflerence  of  opinion  upon  this  matter.  All 
the  world  have  declared  that  Ixiuis  is  guilty  of 
treason  against  the  people.  Well,  then ! we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  open  the  penal  code,  and 
apply  the  law  to  him.  I read  in  that  code  that 
the  law  is  equal  fur  all  citizens.”  DauUm,  knowing 
that  this  would  not  do,  simplv  called  for  the  order 
of  the  day,  and,  this  being  carried,  it  remained  as  a 
mader  of  course  that  a simple  majority  should 
decide  the  fate  of  Louis.  I^anjuinais  declared  that 
111!  forma  of  justice  and  all  feelings  of  humanity 
were  outraged,  and  that  the  Conveiitinn  was  deli- 
berating under  the  daggers  and  cannons  of  a 
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fHCtion ; but  lhe>c  8elf-c\’iilent  trurhs  made  no 
impression  either  upon  the  mobs  in  ll»c  galleries  or 
U()un  the  men  of  the  Mountain,  who  Imd  the  can- 
nons and  the  daggers  under  their  control.  A secre- 
tary now  began  to  call  over  the  muster-roll.  It 
W’as  eight  o’clock  at  night,  and  the  hall  was  only 
impel fcctly  1 ghted  up  with  lamps  and  candles. 
All  faces  were  either  pale  or  flushed — the  heads 
and  shoulders  projecting  from  the  galleries  seemed 
about  to  fall  u|»on  the  members  sitting  in  their 
seats.  By  a drawing  of  lot?*,  or  by  some  operation 
styled  a roulementt  the  deputies  of  the  Garonne, 
Gers,  and  the  Gironde,  who  nearly  all  belonged  to 
the  party  named  Girondists,  were  the  first  called 
upon  for  their  votes.  Toe  first  of  all  who  voted 
was  Mailhe,  and  his  vote  was  La  Mort  (Death) 
— but  he  demanded  that  the  Convention  should 
afterwards  discuss  the  {>oint  whether  execution 
should  follow  immediately,  or  whether  sentence 
should  be  suspended  for  a time,  taking  care,  how* 
ever,  to  add  that  his  vote  of  death  was  independent 
of  this  proposition.  The  next  two  members  that 
voted  were  Delmas  and  Projean,  who  both  said  La 
Moht,  and  nothing  more.  As  the  business  went 
on,  the  galleries  applauded  all  who  voted  simply  fur 
death,  and  hooted  and  threatened  all  such  as  at- 
tempted to  qualify  the  sentence,  or  to  commute  it 
into  imprisonment  or  banishment.  Early  in  the 
roll,  Vergniaud,  who  was  acting  as  president,  was 
called  upon ; and  pale  and  trembling,  and  cower- 
ing before  the  popular  fury,  he  pronounced  the 
monosyllable  Dbath,  although  he  had  previously 
declared  that  his  heart  and  conscience  would  never 
permit  him  to  give  such  a vote  against  the  uiifurtu 
nate  king.  Guadet,  who  voted  next,  said  Dkath, 
but  recommended  the  suspension  of  execution  {ie 
tursis)^  which  had  been  first  suggested  by  Mailhe. 
Next  came  Gensonm^,  who  followed  up  the  con- 
cise vote  La  Mort,  by  demanding  that  the  Cou- 
vsntion,  in  order  to  prove  to  Europe  that  the  con- 
demnation uf  J..uui8  was  not  the  work  of  a faction, 
should  deliberate  immediately  after  judgment  on 
the  measures  of  security  proper  to  be  taken  in 
favour  of  the  children  of  the  condemned,  and 
against  his  family;  and  that,  in  order  to  prove 
that  no  distinction  was  made  between  villains 
(fceiirats),  the  Convention  should  enjoin  the  mi- 
nister of  justice  to  pursue  before  the  tribunals  the 
assassins  and  brigands  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
September  I In  some  few  inMances  courage  and 
humanity  were  found  where  their  existence  could 
never  have  been  expected.  Thus  Grangeneuve 
h ihlly  voted  “ I.MP.IISONMBNT  {ia  Detention) 
and  Manuel,  w'ith  equal  boldness,  said  *‘B\ni«m- 
MENr,”  and  ’soon  afterwards  rushed  out  of  the 
House  fofltevcr — hut  not  before  he  had  been 
hustled,'kicked,'and  Ireaicn,  beaten  on  the  very 
floor  of  *the  House,  and  then  in  the  lobby.  As 
the  voting  continued,  one  opinion,  delivered  by 
Sitrviere,  to  keep  the  king  in  prison,  and  only 
execute  him  lin  case  of  the  coalition  again  in- 
viifiing  France,  seemed  to  make  some  little  im- 
pr  ssion ; but  it  was  only  for  a moment,  a*  the  con- 


viction was  by  this  time  universal  that  republican 
France,  instead  of  suffering  invasion,  might  now 
invade  all  F.ur-ipe,  and,  in  alliance  with  the  people, 
bring  down  every  throne  to  the  dust.  Lei»ellelier 
Saint- Fargeau,  a man  of  noble  birth  and  large 
fortune,  who  had  figured  in  the  Constituent  or  first 
Assembly,  and  who  had  harangued  and  written 
largely  for  the  abolition  of  all  capital  punishment, 
now,  to  save  his  own  life,  said.  Death.  Condorcet 
said,  “The  greatest  punishment  short  op 
DEATH.”  Thomas  Paine,  who  had  previously 
urged  his  opinions  with  more  courage  than  any  of 
them,  both  in  conversation  and  in  wiiiing,  voted 

for  1.MPRISONMENT  TILL  THE  PkACE,  AND  THEN 

Banishment.  Several  members  of  tlic  Mountain 
voted,  like  the  majority  of  the  Girondists,  for 
Death,  with  the  Sursis.  As  every  member  had 
to  answer  to  his  name,  to  ascend  the  tribune,  to 
deliver  his  sentence  r»Vd  core,  and  then  to  write  it 
and  sign  it  in  a jirores  verbal^  the  dismal  business 
proceeded  very  slowly.  Some  of  the  deputes  fell 
asleep  in  their  places,  and  had  to  he  roused  by  the 
ushers  when  their  names  were  called.  Others, 
choosing  their  time,  ran  out  of  the  House  to  get 
dinner  or  other  refreshments.  The  people  in  the 
galleries  brought  their  refreshments  with  them, 
and  were  seen  drinking  wine  and  brandy  as  in  a 
common  tavern.  One  particular  gallery  set  aside 
for  distinguished  visitors  was  occupied  by  Pliilippe 
Egalitd’s  mistresses,  and  by  other  rouged  and 
splendidly  dressed  dames,  some  of  whom,' with 
cards  and  pins,  pricked  down  the  ayes  and  nocs  as 
if  they  had  been  at  the  roulette-table  or  playing  at 
rouge-et-noir.  Deputies  of  the  Convention  carried 
ices,  and  kon-bons  and  other  condiments,  to  these 
proper  priestesses  of  that  temple  of  liberty ; and 
love-making  of  the  French  fashion,  and  gallantry, 
and  assignation,  went  on  even  as  if  the  harlots  and 
the  scoundrels  had  been  at  a meny  play.  From 
time  to  time  some  fellows  went  over  to  the  neigh- 
bouring coffee-houses,  where  other  cold-blooded 
scoundrels  were  betting  upon  the  Results  of  the 
appel  nominal.  Marat  voted.  Death  within 
TWENTV-touR  HOURS ; Danton,  simply,  Death  ; 
but  Roliespicrre  accompanied  his  vote  of  Death  by 
a long  comment,  in  which  he  said  that  the  very  rea- 
sons which  had  formerly  induced  him  to  call  for 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  now  made  him 
demand  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  and  in  him  the 
death  of  all  royalty.  When  the  turn  of  Sieves 
came,  that  ex-abbd  said,  shrilly  and  briefly,  La 
Mort  sans  phrases  (Death  without  phrases). 
But  the  Vote  which  made  the  most  sensation  was 
that  delivered  by  the  ex-Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
mounted  the  tribune  between  night  and  morning, 
and  with  a hollow,  shaking  voice  said,  “ Solely 
occupied  by  my  duty,  convinced  that  all  those  who 
have  made  attempts,  or  shell  hereafter  make 
attempts  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
merit  death,  I vote  for  Death.”  There  was  a 
universal  murmur,  a sort  of  subdued  groan ; but 
this  was  all,  and,  with  the  vast  majority  there  col- 
lected, the  feeling  of  horror  wa#  transitory.  AU 
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through  the  next  clay,  the  17th  of  Junonn,  this 
voting  continued.  At  eight  o’clock  ut  night,  when 
Chazal  the  younger  gave  the  lust  vote  of  all,  the 
presidept  announced  that  he  had  received  two  let* 
U TS,  one  from  L<jui«’«  counsel,  tl»e  other  from  Le- 
brun, the  minie-ter  for  foreign  iitlHirs,  whoencluacd  a 
note  about  the  king  from  the  SpHnisli  ambassador. 
Garan-Coulon,  and  a great  many  more  deputies, 
Oirondit^ts  as  s\ell  us  Jacobins,  shouted  tlmt  the 
letter  from  the  Spanish  minister  was  an  insult,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  read.  Danton  exclaimed^ 
am  astonished  at  the  iiudarity  of  any  pov^cr 
pretending  to  exercise  an  inlUieiice  over  our  deli- 
bera'ions.  If  everybody  was  of  my  opinion,  we 
would  this  instant  declare  war  against  Spain,  were 
it  only  for  this  letter.”  Gensonne  said  he  thought 
like  Danton,  and  he  movid  the  order  of  the  day, 
which  WHS  carried  unaninmusly.  The  note  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  w ho  olTcrcd,  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereign,  not  only  the  neutrality  of  Spain,  but 
her  friendly  medialiuii  with  the  other  powers,  if 
they  would  only  spare  the  life  of  Ixxiis  XV’I.,  was 
thrown  over  the  table  and  sent  Imck  unread  to  the 
foreign  office;  and,  if  all  the  courts  of  Europe  had 
sent  similar  notes,  they  would  all  have  been  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  Tney  then  read  the  n«itc 
from  Louis’s  counsel,  who  l>cgged  to  be  heard  once 
more  at  the  bar.  Robespierre  insisU'd  that  the 
counsel  could  not  l>e  beard  until  tlie  appcl  nominal 
had  been  scrutinised,  and  the  result  of  it  made 
known ; and,  after  some  dchotc  or  clamour,  the 
House  agreed  with  him.  At  this  moment  Ducha- 
tcl,  a farmer  from  the  neighUrnrhood  of  Thuu^rs 
ill  Poitou,  who  had  been  returned  to  the  Convenban  i 
by  the  department  of  Deux-Sevres,  and  who  had  ' 
generously  exerted  himself  in  favour  of  the  king, 
was  carried  into  the  hall  in  blankets  and  with  his  | 
heiid  wrapped  up.  He  had  been  lying  on  a sick  | 
bed,  but  had  risen  from  it  in  the  belief  that  one  ' 
humane  vote  more  would  turn  the  balance.  I 
Draper  Lecoinire,  Duhem,  and  some  other  Ja-  | 
cobms,  contended  that  he  could  not  vute,  as  the 
Hppel  nominal  was  over,  and  tlie  result  of  it  known ; 
but  Valaxe,  w'ho  was  acting  us  one  of  the  secreta- 
ries, said  that  the  scnitiny  was  not  over,  and  the 
majority  decided  that  the  House  could  not  refuse 
to  any  member  his  riuht  of  voting.  DuchTitel 
crawled  up  the  steps  of  the  tribune,  and  gave  his 
vote  for  Charlier,  a member  of  the 

Mountain  and  a close  adherent  of  Marat,  demanded  , 
that  the  president  sliould  interrogate  the  sick  mem-  j 
bci  in  order  to  make  him  confess  who  had  sent  to  : 
bring  him  there  in  that  state;  hut  this  proposition 
W AS  rejected  with  murmurs.  The  ►ecretarics  then 
presented  the  lists  to  the  president  (Vcrgniatid),  , 
who,  putting  on  a solemn  countenance,  said,  , 
Citizens,  I am  going  to  proclaim  the  result  of  , 
the  scrutiny.  You  are  going  to  perform  a grand  , 
act  >f  j.iatice.  I hope  that  humanity  will  induce 
you  to  nminlnin  the  most  piuftmnd  silence  : w hen  i 
Jitstice  has  spoken,  humanity  ought  U>  hiiTc  its 
turn.  * After  this  preamble  he  read  the  rcbidt  of  i 
the  third  appel  nominal. — The  numlier  of  members 


I absent  on  cominissioin  was  15,  6 were  absent 
j tlirmigh  real  or  tVigned  sickness,  and  5 had  re- 
fused to  vote.  Of  the  72 1 that  remuiiied,  2 haa 
I voted  for  the  gHlteys ; 2bG  for  imprisonment  and 
I hamshment  ut  the  peace,  or  fur  iminediutc  banish- 
’ nicnt,  or  for  an  imprisonment  which  was  to  end  iii 
I death  if  France  should  be  again  inviuied ; 46 
had  Voted  for  death  with  the  sursis  either  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Bourl>ons,  or  at  the  peace,  or  nt 
the  ratiheatiun  of  tlie  cunslitution ; 26  had  voted 
for  death,  but  had  subjoined  the  recommendation 
ofMailhe;  and  .361  had  voted  for  death  without 
any  condition,  restriction,  or  recummemUtion. 
Taking  the  26  shutBmg  Girondists  (.Madheand 
those  who  hud  voted  with  him)  as  being  on  the 
side  of  mercy,  tlie  majority  for  Death  was  only  a 
majori!y  of  One;  but  throwing  Maillie  and  his 
crew  on  tlie  other  side,  as  they  mu>l  l>e  thrown, 
the  iJood  majority  will  stand  at  53,  or  3S7  against 
3 )4.  When  he  had  gone  through  these  enumera- 
tions Vergniiiiid  said,  in  a sorrowful  lone  of  voice, 
” Citizens,  1 declare,  in  the  name  of  the  National 
Conventi  ar  that  the  {mnishment  it  pronounces  on 
Lmis  Capet  is  Death.” 

Tlie  very  next  instant  the  king’s  counsel  came 
to  the  bar.  l)es^ze  read  a protest  signed  by 
Liuis,  who,  besides  protesting,  claimed  to  be  per- 
mitted to  appeal  to  the  people.  De>^e  pleaded 
eloquently  for  the  htlpless  sovereign,  dwTlhng 
upon  the  smallness  of  the  majority  and  the  anxiety 
which  the  large  majority  of  the  Convention  had 
so  lately  shown  fur  the  ratiheatiun  by  tlie  people. 
Tronchet  sikdcc  with  equal  eloquence;  and  the 
tears  and  solis  of  the  wliile-headed  Malcshcrlics, 
which  scarcely  allowed  him  to  speak  one  un- 
interrupted sentence,  were  more  eloquent  than 
any  rhetoric  or  any  pleading.  Many  members 
acemerl  overcome  by  the  old  man’s  tenderness; 
but  Robespierre  rose  and  delivered  one  of  his 
freezing  speeches.  Guadet  demunstraled  that  it 
was  impossible  to  allow  of  the  king's  appeal  to 
the  people,  and  the  Himse  forthwith  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  such  apjieal,  but  that  the 
or  8iis{>cni)tun  of  execution,  should  he  debated 
on  the  morrow.  They  then  adjourned  amidyt 
bootings  and  hissings,  fur,  though  it  was  near  mid- 
night of  the  I7tli,  and  they  bad  been  sitting  ever 
since  nine  o’clock  of  ihc  morning  of  the  I6ih,  tlie 
giillcrics  were  furious  at  their  adjourning  without 
settling  the  sursin  question  like  all  the  rest,  and 
leaving  tho  king  for  immediate  execution. 

On  the  morrow,  the  18th,  two  or  three  efforts 
were  made  to  lengthen  the  delay  by  men  who 
thought  that  delay  might  yet  give  Louis  a feeble 
chance  for  life.  S^me  charitable  doubts  were 
suggested  that  the  enumeration  of  the  votes  of  yes- 
terday might  nut  be  quite  correct,  and  some  hours 
were  passed  iu  going  over  and  scrutinizing  again 
that  appcl  numinal.  No  error  was  delected.  One 
member,  a Jucubin  of  the  Mountain,  ]>rn^>o8ed  that 
a proces  verbal  of  all  the  late  proceedings  should 
be  printed  and  sent  to  Jhc  (h-pariments,  with  an 
address  to  the  people,  in  which  the  Cunventioa 
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should  clearly  state  the  motives  under  which  it 
had  acted.  Thuriof,  Choudiev,  Charlier,  Tullien, 
Duquesnoy  Dtiliem,  Julien,  Robespierre^  and 
otliers,  vehemently  op|>o$ed  the  proposition,  saying 
that  it  was  only  meant  to  gain  time,  and  that  it  was 
utterly  uscle>s,  as  the  ]>eople  had  given  their  repre* 
sentatives  the  incontestable  right  of  trying  the 
tyrant  and  sendittg  him  to  the  acafTold.  Several 
of  the  Girondists,  who  had  not  the  courage  to  emit 
that  opinion  from  the  tribune,  and  whose  own  con* 
duct  had  lieeii  in  direct  op|>usition  to  the  principle, 
cried  out  in  the  crowd  that  this  was  nut  true — that 
the  people  had  given  the  Convention  no  such  right 
or  powers!  This  cowardly  inconsistency  greatly 
incensed  Choudieu,  who  roared,  “ President,  call 
that  cote  droit  to  order!  They  are  indirectly  pro> 
testing  against  the  vote  and  will  of  the  majority  !’* 
Tallien,  who  had  no  more  bonds  than  a rock,  rose 
«t  the  very  top  of  the  Mountain  to  recommend 
dispatch  on  account  of  humanity.  Louis,"  said 
he,  ■*  knows  that  he  has  been  condemned,  and  that 
a suspem>iun  of  punishment  baa  been  demanded  for 
him.  Now  is  it  uot  barbarous  to  leave  him  any 
longer  in  uncertainty  as  to  his  fate  ? I demand 
that  we  decide  this  question  before  we  rise,  in 
order  not  to  prolong  the  agonies  of  the  condemned 
prisoner."  Lareveillere*Lepeaux,  now  a meml>cr 
of  the  Plain,  e\pressed  some  disgust  at  Tallicn*s 
sortie.  " I have,"  said  he,  **  voted  against  the 
appeal  to  the  people ; I have  voted  for  the  death 
of  ixiiiis;  but  it  is  not  without  horror  that  I hear 
humanity  invoked  with  cries  of  blood  ! My  advice 
is,  nut  to  admit  any  long  delay  to  our  Hnal  deter* 
mimntim ; but  it  is  almost  incredible  that  any  one 
can  wish  this  im{)ortaut  question  to  l>e  decreed  in 
one  silling  by  an  assembly  worn  out  with  the 
lutiuue  and  extraordinary  length  of  our  last  sit* 
ting."  Lareveillere*l.<c{)caux  concluded  with  de* 
mamling  tliat  the  House  should  rise  at  its  usual 
hour,  and  that  (he  di>russion  should  nut  he  closed 
until  every  mcmltcr  in  it  should  have  been  fuliv 
informed,  ('oiiihun  demanded  that  Tallicn's  mo* 
lion  should  have  the  priority,  and  that  the  House 
should  decide  both  upon  it  and  u|Hm  Mailhe*s  pro- 
position or  query  whether  a repri*  ve  or  susjicnsum 
of  punishment  should  be  allowed  iiefiire  it  ad- 
journed. A voice  crii-d  out,  “ And  let  us  vote 
U|H}n  this  )>oiiit  too  by  apjiel  nominal !" — to  which 
there  seemed  to  be  a universal  response,  " Agreed, 
agreed."  Duunau  of  Boulogne,  and  a reptesenta- 
tive  Irom  the  department  Pas-itu-Calais,  winch  had 
returned  Thomss  Paine  among  its  members,  t()oke 
against  Tallieii's  mock  humanity,  and  the  indecent 
precipitation  that  was  recommended.  Dounau  had 
voted  for  banishment  at  the  last  appel  nominal, 
and  he  now  wisheti  to  rend  a paper  against  the 
punishment  of  death,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
that  brother  member,  who  could  not  make  speeches 
in  French.  **  One  of  your  members,"  said  he, 
" Thomas  Paine,  has  an  important  opinion  to 
communicate.  Perhaps  it  will  \k  of  some  use  to 
learn  from  him  how  in  England  ■"  He  was 
iuterru|Hcd  by  indignant  murmurs,  and  called  a 
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traitor  to  the  people.  Before  descending  from  the 
tribune  Dounau  excla  mid  that  those  were  the  ene- 
mies of  the  people  who  were  Hatiering  their  evil 
passions,  their  atrocious  curiosity  to  see  how  a 
king  could  die  ; that  the  true  friends  of  (he  peo|4e 
were  those  who  would  stop  bloiHlsIied  and  dry 
up  tears,  and  stniggle  to  bring  back  the  |>eople 
to  feelings  of  mercy,  to  principles  of  moralitv, 
justice,  and  reason!  He  was  answered  by  Robes- 
pierre, who  said  it  would  greatly  grieve  him  if 
one  part  of  the  Assembly  should  be  obliged  to 
do  violence  on  the  other,  but  that  he  hoped  that 
BO  honest  patriot  would  permit  himself  to  be 
shatnelully  drugged  in  the  train  of  a majority,  in- 
stead of  coiicuiring  with  his  free  vote  to  eternize 
the  glory  of  (he  French  name.  Sentences  surely 
were  not  parsed  in  order  not  to  be  executed ; 
tyrants  were  nut  condemned  for  the  sake  of  a bar- 
ren formula;  it  was  very  absurd  to  attempt  to 
interpose  a space  lietwcen  condemnation  and  exe- 
cution ; it  was  very  dangerous,  by  delay,  or  pity,  or 
pusiilanimitv,  to  re-awaken  (lie  guilty  hopes  of  the 
royalists.  The  longer  the  execution  was  delated, 
the  greater  would  be  the  risk  of  intrigues,  plots, 
trouldes,  and  civil  w*ar.  The  penal  code  demanded 
that  every  criminal  sentence  should  be  executed 
within  four-and-twenty  hours.  If  the  House 
thouglit  they  might  in  the  present  instance  depart 
from  the  written  law,  they  ought  at  least  to  set 
aside  all  incidental  propositions,  and  adjourn  till 
tu*morrow  the  actual  question.  A great  many 
voices  on  his  own  side  of  (he  House  cried  No  1 No ! 
‘‘Citizens,"  rejoined  Robespierre,  "you  know  this 
adjournment  is  not  my  proposition.  I have  urged 
that  humanity  and  the  letter  of  the  law  command 
the  execution  within  four*and-twcnty  hours.  I 
demand,  then,  if  (his  assembly — which  I cannot 
l>elieve — shall  refuse  to  pronounce  definitively  be- 
fore it  rise,  that  it  shall  decree  that  to  morrow,  at 
four  oVluck,  (he  apf>ri  nomiuat  shall  lie  com- 
menced on  the  question  of  rttrriq  so  that  the  exe- 
cution may  follow  without  loss  uf  time."  Many 
Jacoi)iii8  shouted  that  (he  question  ought  to  be 
settled  to*day  or  to-night,  or  befoic  the  House  rose; 
and  a fresh  tumult  ensued.  When  it  had  lusted 
for  sotue  time  the  president  put  on  his  hat,  and 
the  majority  of  the  members  quitted  the  House. 
About  three  hundred  remained,  collected  in  groups 
in  the  centre  of  (he  hull,  and  many  voices  among 
them  cried  out  that  the  House  had  not  been  pro- 
rugued~that  the  debates  ouglit  to  go  nn^thai  liie 
president  bad  acted  irregularly  sn<l  illegally,  and 
ought  to  be  calirci  to  the  bar.  Several  mcmlrcrs 
who  had  formerly  been  presidents  of  the  House 
were  consulted  as  to  the  rules;  and  at  last  Lacroix, 
tlie  friend  of  Uanton,  took  possession  of  the  pre- 
sident's fauicuil.  Some  uf  the  Mountain,  who 
fancied  that  Lacroix  was  going  to  preside,  and 
that  (he  minority  that  remained  would  delii^rate 
and  vote  against  the  majority  that  had  taken  theii 
departure,  exclaimed  that  this  was  a superb  mo- 
ment— that  this  was  an  excellent  opportuiiitv  for 
annihilating  the  royalists  and  the  Urus<i(ins.  But 
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a good  many  members  refu;>cd  to  take  their  »catB, 
or  io  deliberate^  and  facroix  thmij^ht  hiiiiBclf 
obliged  to  confeaB  that  he  cuuM  not  properly  pre> 
title,  that  the  meml>ere  preieni  did  nut  make  a 
Convention,  and  that  the  majority  had  certainly 
pronounced  the  adjournment.  Some  of  the  Muun* 
tain  died  out,  “But  now  tr"  arc  the  maj<iriiy!“ 
“ I knuw  no  majority  when  an  adjournment  has 
been  legally  pronounced,  * re^po^ded  Licroix : 
“ you  may  name  a president  if  you  will,  but  I 
declare  that  I will  not  preside.*’  And  bo  saving 
he  quitted  the  chair  in  tl>e  midat  of  murmnra. 
Some  said  that  they  would  appoint  a president, 
some  that  they  would  remain  all  night  in  the 
House,  though  no  business  w ere  done,  in  order  to 
show  the  piopic  who  were  the  true  patriots,  and 
who  the  traitors  that  abandoned  their  jioats.  Cou> 
thon  said  it  would  be  belter  to  avoid  any  irregular 
act  by  going  qu.etly  home,  engaging,  every  man 
on  bin  honour,  to  be  at  his  }x)»t  tu*morruw  morn* 
tng  at  nine  o’clock.  Ho  espierre  ruse  and  said, 
“ 1 am  now  speaking  only  to  friendB  and  broihers, 
fur  all  who  are  now  here  arc  good  ritizetiB  and  of 
one  mind.  Our  only  motive  for  demanding  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  cuudemned  tyrant  is 
the  fear  that  he  may  be  rescuL'd,  or  that  trouhlea 
may  arise.  The  only  object,  then,  of  all  good  ciii* 
sens,  at  this  moment,  ought  to  be  to  prevent  this 
danger.  Let,  therei'ore,  every  one  of  ub  go  and 
exert  himaelf  according  to  his  ability.  Let  us  give 
giMai  warning  to  the  commandant-general,  to  the 
municipality,  to  the  sections,  to  the  clubs,  to  the 
federates,  and  to  this  end  let  us  now  calnily  retire 
from  this  House.  To  morrow  we  will  return  and 
resume  our  glorious  labours  for  terrifying  kings 
and  firmly  establishing  liberty  I”  While  he  was 
speaking  ^nterre  stalked  into  the  House,  followed 
by  some  of  his  aides-de-camp,  and  s|N>kc  apart 
with  Marat  and  other  chiela  of  the  Kfouiitaiii; 
and  as  soon  as  the  Incorruptible  had  finished  his 
speech,  Santerre,  though  not  a memlKT  of  the 
House,  mounted  the  tribune  to  deliver  a very  sig- 
nificant discourse.  “ I rpeak  to  you,”  said  the 
brewer,  “as  a citizen.  All  Paris  is  perfectly  tran- 
quil. The  judgment  of  the  ci-devant  king  will 
be  executed  with  great  safety  and  ceremony.  1 
have  a reserve  of  five  thousand  men  ready  to  march 
in;  there  are  cannoiia  everywhere,  but  we  shall 
not  want  them;  tranquillity  cannot  be  interrupted. 

Then  be  trantjuil  yourselves,  for  the  people 

will  never  suffer  the  head  of  Jxiuis  to  fall  other- 
wii<c  than  as  the  laws  direct.”  Having  thus  said, 
he  descended  from  the  tribune  in  the  midst  of 
tremendous  applauses,  and  quitted  the  House. 
The  members  and  the  mobs  in  the  galleries  soon 
followed  ^nterre,  saying,  “ Citizens,  to-morrow 
at  nine  in  the  morning!”  It  was  now  almost 
midnight. 

At  the  appointed  hour  on  the  19th  they  met 
again.  A letter  was  pre>ented  from  Manuel,  de- 
claring that  he  could  no  longer  cum^ider  himself  ns 
a member,  that  he  would  never  again  delil>eTate  or 
attend  the  House,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 


Convention,  composetl  as  it  was,  to  save  France, 
and  that  the  virtuous  man  had  now  nothing  to  do 
but  to  envelojK  himaelf  in  his  mantle  and  die. 
The  House  took  no  notice  of  the  letter.  An  order 
of  the  general  council  of  the  commune  was  next 
read.  This  order  imported  that,  now  that  the  trial 
of  lymis  w as  finished,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
see  his  counsel  or  any  one  else,  snd  that  the  com- 
missaries of  the  municipality  should  make  a strict 
search  in  his  apartments.  Choudieu  moved  that 
there  should  l>c  no  debate  about  this  order,  and 
that  the  Convention  should  now  decree  that  it 
would  not  rise  until  the  question  of  furtis  or  re- 
prieve was  finally  settled  ; and  this  was  agreed  to 
without  a division.  The  debate  which  followed  was 
as  tumultuous  and  aa  indecent  aa  the  preceding 
ones,  and  the  conduct  of  the  humane  Oirumlista 
just  as  equivocating  and  cowardly,  as  ill  combined 
and  iiiconsi»tent  as  ever.  Vergniaud,  Gensonmf, 
Bo)er-F<'nfr^de,  Ducos,  Baibaroux,  Kebecqui,  and 
many  more  of  them,  voted  against  the  jurm,  which 
had  iieeii  recommended  bv  their  own  friend  Mailhe ; 
Guadet  voted  fur  it,  aa  did  Buzot,  Brisaot,  and  Pt^ 
tion  ; while  Grangmeuve  and  the  great  Condorcet 
declined  voting  at  all.  Buzot  aaid,  in  a fury,  that 
the  Mountain  only  wanted  to  put  Louis  to  death 
ill  order  to  place  Philippe  Egalitd  on  the  throne. 
Condorcet,  though  he  would  not  commit  himself 
by  a vote,  deliveied  a long,  pedantic,  perfeciibilian 
harangue,  beginning  and  ending  in  rigmarole.  He 
was  in  doubt  whether  l.<ouis  ought  to  be  executed 
within  fuur-and-twenty  hours  or  not ; he  was  a 
merciful  man,  but  he  loved  strict  justice ; be  was 
anxious  that  the  matter  should  be  settled,  but  atill 
he  was  alarmed  at  the  evil  consequences  and  unfa> 
vourable  impressions  that  might  be  produced  by 
sending  Louis  to  the  guillotine.  By  means  of  ca- 
lumny and  misre]iresentation  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  might  induce  their  subjects  to  believe  that 
the  tyrant  had  been  unjustly  dealt  with ; and  thus 
not  mefely  the  kings,  but  the  peoples  of  Europe 
— the  masses,  from  whom  co‘0|ieration  and  frater- 
nization might  otherwise  be  expected — would  be 
set  sgainst  the  French  republicans.  The  despots 
might  say  to  their  subjects  that  the  Convention  be- 
headed l.x>ui8  in  sheer  vengeance  ; might  represent 
the  friends  of  liberty  as  men  greedy  for  blood  ; 
might  describe  the  revoliitiun  aa  a thing  that  led 
to  anarchy  and  disorder;  and  this  waa  the  only 
means  by  which  the  good  and  great  cause  could  l>e 
injured.  “ When,”  continut^  this  equivocator, 
“ I saw  my  colleagues  mount  the  tribune  to  pro- 
nounce their  vote,  I remarked  that  many  of  the 
firmest  of  our  patriots  did  not  pronounce  the  word 
* /Mx/A  ’ w ithout  shuddering.  Well,  then  ! let  ua 
alMlish  the  punishment  of  death  fur  all  priraie 
crimes,  reserving  fur  another  time  the  examination 
of  the  question  whether  we  shall  preserve  that 
punishment  for  crimes  against  the  state,  for  here 
tlie  considerations  are  very  dil^rent ! The  pitmipt 
execution  of  sentence  ujkmi  a convict  is  certainW 
a duty  of  humanity,  and  we  ought  to  fulfil  it. 
In  Paris  people  complain  that  the  prisons  are 
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full ; find  terrible  reports  sre  spread  as  to  the 
fate  these  prisoners  may  meet  with  at  this  reason 
of  excitement  and  moremcnt.  But  what  is 
the  cause  of  this?  It  is  that  there  is  only  one 
tribunal  in  Paris.  Let  us  increase  the  numlier 
of  criminal  tribunals  in  the  capital,  and  then  these 
prisoners  may  be  tried  expeditiously.  You  have 
hitherto  testified  an  active  solicitude  for  liberty. 
Some  have  accused  you  of  carrying  your  zeal  too 
far.  I do  not,  nor  do  I wish  to  diminish  it ; but 
I demand  from  you  some  measures  of  philanthropy 
and  beneficence.  Hasten  to  decree  laws  of  adoption ! 
Hasten  to  secure  the  fortune  of  children  bom  out  ^ 
of  niarria^ ; act  and  decree  in  such  a manner  that 
the  terms  foundling  and  bastard  be  exputiged  for  , 
ever  from  the  French  language.  The  necessities 
of  the  state  oblige  us  to  impose  taxes  ; but  there 
are  means  proper  to  prevent  those  taxes  from  press-  I 
ing  heavily  on  the  poor.  I^egislaiora,  make  baste  | 
to  consult  08  to  these  means!”  Such  was  the 
speech  which  the  humane  philoaopiier  Cundorcet 
delivered  on  the  queation  of  sursis.  When  he  had 
done,  Thomat  Paine,  who  bad  still  some  remains  of 
the  English  nature  in  him,  ascended  the  tribune  to  ' 
read,  or  rather  cause  to  be  read,  tlie  written  dis- 
course to  which  his  colleague.  Uuunau  of  Boul<^ne, 
had  alluded  the  day  before.  Marat,  who  knew  that 
Paines  opinion  was  strongly  pronounced  asainst 
the  execution  of  the  king,  and  who  poasibly  did 
cot  know  that  deism  and  quakerism  were  two  very 
different  creeds,  cried  out  that  Thomas  Paine,  the 
high-priest  id  modern  deism,  could  not  be  allowed 
to  vote  on  this  queation,  as  he  was  a QiioAer,  and 
as  the  religious  principles  of  the  Quakers  were  op- 
posed to  punishment  of  death.  The  majority, 
however,  decided  that  Paine’s  written  discourse 
should  be  heard,  and  (in  order  that  the  effect  might 
not  be  injured  by  mispronunciation)  that  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  House  should  read  it  for  him. 
In  this  discourse  Thomas  boasted  that  he  had  had 
some  experience  in  revolutions,  having  twenty  years 
ago  contrilKited  to  the  revolution  of  the  United  States 
of  America ; that  hia  language  had  e\er  been  the 
language  of  liberty  and  humarnttf^  and  that  he  knew 
hy  experience  that  nothing  so  exalted  the  soul  of  s 
nation  at  the  union  of  these  two  principles  in  all 
circumstances.  He  announced,  in  a manner  much 
more  direct  and  manly  than  that  of  Condorcet, 
that,  considering  the  furious  passions  which  rn^d 
in  France,  and  particularly  in  Paris,  the  execution 
of  the  king  would  be  looked  upon  by  the  world  as 
nothing  but  an  act  of  vengeance.  ” My  anxiety 
for  the  cause  of  France,”  said  he,  ” is  now  limi  ed 
to  an  anxiety  for  the  honour  of  the  French  people. 
If  it  is  reserved  to  me,  after  my  return  to  America, 
to  write  the  history  of  the  French  revolution,  I would 
rather  have  to  record  a thousand  errors  dictated  by 
humanity,  than  one  mistake  proceeding  from  a too 
severe  jusdee.”  He  said  that  the  most  humane  and 
fittest  piioishment  would  be  imprisonment  till  the 
peace,  and  then  ban>abment.  He  reminded  them 
that  the  present  Convention  had  only  been  elected 
to  make  a republican  coostitution,  which  must  be 


submitted  to  the  acceptation  of  the  people;  that,  as 
soon  as  the  people  in  their  primary  asscniblies  ac- 
cepted the  constitution,  there  must  be  a general 
election,  and  that  the  actual  Convention  could  not 
exist  more  than  five  or  six  months.  The  new  choice 
of  representatives  would  enable  the  entire  body  of 
the  people  to  express  their  opinion,  and  he  there- 
fore proposed  that  the  decision  of  the  king’s  fate 
should  be  left  to  the  next  legislature.  He  repre- 
sented briefly  and  energetically  that  the  death  of 
Louis  would  greatly  increase  the  number  of  the 
enemies  of  the  French  republic,  and  decrease  the 
number  of  its  friends.  “ France,”  said  he,  ” has 
now  only  one  ally,  the  American  republic,  and  that 
ally  is  the  sole  nation  that  can  furnish  her  with 
naval  stores;  for  the  kingdoms  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, from  which  she  has  been  accustomed  to  pro- 
cure thme  provisions,  are  or  soon  will  be  at  war 
with  her.  Now  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the 
person  who  is  the  object  of  the  present  di^cuuion 
j (Louis)  is  regarded  by  the  pe<»ple  of  the  United 
States  as  their  best  friend,  as  he  who  procured  them 
their  liberty.  I can  assure  you  that  his  execution 
will  spread  a universal  affliction  through  ihe  United 
Slates,  and  it  is  vet  in  your  power  to  spare  your  best 
friends  that  affliction.  If  I could  speak  your  iun- 
guage  like  a Frenchman,  I would  descend,  a sup- 
plicant, to  your  bar,  and  in  the  name  of  all  my 
brothers  in  America  present  to  you  a peiition  and 
prayer  to  suspend  the  execution  of  Louis!*’  The 
galleries  and  the  Mountain  roared  furiously.  Thu* 
riot  exclaimed,  ” That  is  not  the  true  language  of 
Thomas  Paine !"  Marat  ran  up  to  the  tribune, 
spoke  with  Paine,  then  ran  dow  n again  and  shrieked 
in  hie  screech-owl  voice,  ” I denounce  the  translator 
of  tiie  discourse ! These  arc  not  the  opinions  of 
Thomas  P.iine!  It  is  a wicked  and  unfaithful 
translation  !”  Garan-Coulun  solemnly  affirmed 
that  he  bad  seen  the  original  in  Paine’aown  hands, 
and  that  the  translation  was  strictly  exact.  The 
secretary  was  then  allowed  to  continue  the  reading 
of  Paine’s  discourse,  which  concluded  with  these 
words:  ” Your  executive  council  have  just  ap- 
pointed an  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  who 
will  set  sail  in  a few  days.  Nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  your  allies  than  if  vour  ambassador  on 
his  arrival  shall  be  able  to  tell  them  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  part  which  Louis  Capet  took  in 
the  American  revolution,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  affliction  which  the  Americans  might  have  felt 
at  his  execution,  you  have  suspetided  the  {lenalty 
of  death.  JhJ  ciiizentf  do  not  give  the  despot  o/‘ 
England  the  pleasure  of  xeHng  sent  to  the  scaffold 
the  man  vho  helpfd  my  beloved  hrvth  en  of  Arne-- 
rt'ea  to  free  themselves  Jrom  his  chains!'*  (King 
George  of  England  wept  for  the  fate  of  the  hapless 
Bourbon;  hut  too  many  of  Thomas  Paine’s  be- 
loved brethren  of  America— as  we  may  show  here- 
after— hailed  the  execution  of  their  benefactor  as 
a grand  republican  triumph,  and  celebrated  the 
death- of  Louis  with  feasts  and  songs.]  As  for 
Thomas  Paine,  w hose  discourse  product^  no  salu- 
I tary  effect,  he  incurred  from  this  moment  the 
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deadly  hatred  of  the  M<iuntaio  and  Rohetpierre, 
whu,  in  the  monili  uf  June  following;,  dro^e  l>im 
out  of  the  Convention  at  a base  foreigner  and  no 
republican. 


Bdihot. 


Brisaot,  in  hia  8|>erch,  told  the  Convention  that 
if  they  cut  off  Ixiui^’a  head  one  day,  they  niuat  de- 
clare, on  the  neat,  witr  aguinst  England,  Holland, 
Spain,  and  all  tiie  tyranU  of  Europe,  on  whoae 
part  a war  was  inevitable ; but  their  recent  vic- 
toriea  over  the  Pmsfiana,  Austriana,  and  Sanli- 
niana,  and  their  cherished  lielicf  that  they  could 
revolutionize  and  Jucobinizc  the  popular  massea  in 
all  countriea,  made  the  French  coiitident  of  a per- 
petuity of  triumph,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Convention  were  quite  ready  to  declare  war  against 
all  Europe.  At  a late  hour  the  nomirtaJ 

commenced,  each  member  voting  simply  Yes” 
or  **  No.’*  Seventeen  members  were  absent  on 
commission — the  number  of  those  who  pleaded 
aicknesa  aa  the  cause  of  their  absence  was  now 
swollen  to  21  — 6 were  reported  absent  with- 
out known  cause,  and  12  refused  to  vote.  Phi- 
lippe Egalitd  and  379  more  said  “No!**  to 
the  fiirna,  and  310  said  “Yes!**  It  was,  there- 
fore, carried  bv  a majority,  an  unqualified  majority 
ofSsvKNTT,  that  there  should  be  no  delay,  and 
that  Louis  should  suffer  death  within  four-and- 
twenty  houra.  Santerre’s  cannon-speech  and  other 
demonstrations  had  operated ; the  present  majority 
was  greater  by  17  than  the  majority  which  had 
pronounced  sentence  of  death;  21  were  sick  now, 
instead  of  8;  an  additional  number  were  absent 
without  saying  why ; and,  instead  of  5,  12  refused 
to  vote.  It  was  tlirce  o’clock  ou  the  morning  of 
the  20th  when  the  House  adjourned,  and  tlien  thr 
members  went  to  their  houses  or  obscure  lodgings 
followed  by  an  applauding  mob. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  Maleaherbes  liad 
gone  to  the  Temple  to  announce  the  result  of  the 
third  appei  normna/,  CItfry  ran  to  meet  him. 
“ All  is  lost,”  said  the  old  man  ; “ the  king  is 
condemned.**  Louis,  who  saw  him  coming,  rose 
to  receive  him.  Maleaherbes  threw  himself  at  his 
feet ; his  voice  was  stiHed  with  sobs,  and  for  some 
minutes  he  could  not  utter  a werd.  The  king 


raised  him  and  pressed  him  to  his  hosum ; and 
then  Mideiherl>es  told  the  terrible  sentence.  Louis 
betrayed  no  surprise,  no  agitation  ; he  seemed  only 
affected  at  the  grief  of  that  venerable  old  man,  and 
he  endeavotind  to  console  him.  They  retired 
together  into  the  inner  closet,  and  there  remained 
about  an  hour.  When  Maleaherbes  took  his  de- 
parture, Lmis  conducted  him  to  the  outer  dour, 
begging  that  he  would  return  early  in  the  evening 
and  nut  forsake  Inin  ni  his  last  moments.  W hcii 
the  old  iniiiiifler  inid  withdrawn,  the  king  shaved 
and  dressed  hiimcif,  and  said  to  Cl-ry,  who  w*as 
standing  hy  his  side  pale  and  ticiniJiiig,  and 
almost  fainting,  “ Come,  more  courage!*’  If  hia 
own  active  courage  had  been  but  a tithe  of  hia 
]>nssivc  courage  or  fortitude,  matters  ctmld  never 
have  come  to  this  sad  pass,  and  porsihly,  innwitli- 
kUndiiig  all  the  talk  about  mighty  and  irrc^sistible 
agencies,  the  revolution  would  have  Irci  ti  put  down 
by  this  time.  He  thun  took  up  his  book  and 
passed  the  time  in  reading.  In  the  evening  he 
said  to  Clery,  “ You  liave  heard  the  sentence  (hey 
have  pronounced  agaiust  me.*’  The  atfcctionale 
attendant  said  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  su|)cr- 
seded.  “ I fccek  no  ho{>c,*’  replied  the  king;  “ but 
It  grieves  me  czcetdingly  to  think  that  Monsittir 
d’Orleans,  my  near  rclaiioii,  should  have  voted  for 
my  death:  read  that  list.”  Hoping  against  hope, 
or  striving  to  give  a feeltng  to  his  master  to  which 
he  hill  t If  was  a stranger,  Clery  said  that  part  uf 
tire  public  were  murmuring  greatly  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention  ; that  General  Dumotiriez, 
who  had  come  from  Liege  to  Paris,  was  said  to 
eiiieriaiii  favourable  intentions,  and  to  have  brought 
with  liim  tlie  sentiments  of  his  army;  that  tlie 
|>tuple  generally  were  shocked  at  the  conduct  of 
Orleans ; that  it  was  reported  that  all  the  foreign 
ambassadors  who  remained  in  Paris  would  meet 
and  go  to  the  Convention  in  a body  ; and,  hnally, 
that  the  members  of  the  Convention  weie  in  evi- 
dent liar  of  some  popular  insurrection  in  the 
king’s  favour.  Louis  replied,  “ 1 should  grieve 
to  see  an  insurrection  take  place  on  my  account, 
for  it  w ill  only  lead  to  fresh  mossacres,  and  there 
liuve  been  viciinia  enough.”  But  then,  thinking 
of  his  wife,  his  sister,  and  innocent  lielplesa  chil- 
dren, he  added,  “ Cl^ry,  I do  not  fear  death,  but  I 
cannot  contemplate  without  shuddering  the  cruel 
lot  I leave  liehind  me  to  my  family,  to  the  queen, 
to  our  unfonunatc  children  ! . . . . and  to  ihoae 
faithful  servants  who  never  forsook  me,  and  to 
those  old  men  whose  subsistence  depended  upon 

the  little  pensions  1 allowed  them! I see 

the  people  delivere<l  over  a prey  to  anarchy— the 
victims  of  every  faction—crimes  succeed  crimes— 
long  dissensions  tear  France  in  pieces!”  After 
pausing  for  a moment,  and  seeming  to  reflect  upon 
the  eagerness  wiih  which  he  had  entered  into  all 
the  first  schemes  for  p<  liiical  reform  and  for  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  the  people,  be  cxclaimetl, 
“ Oh,  my  God!  and  is  this  the  reward  for  all  my 
aacrilices.^  Have  1 not  tried  everything  to  insure 
the  happiness  uf  the  French  people?”  He  ex- 
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pected  to  see  Mslesherbei,  but  in  vain.  At  night 
he  atsked  Clt^ry  if  he  had  not  been  nt  the  Temple. 
Cltlry  put  tlie  tame  question  to  the  municipaU  on 
guard,  who  all  answered  No,  wiiliout  mentioning 
that  the  Coaveation  and  the  commune  had  for* 
bidden  further  access.  On  the  follow  ing  day  l«ouis 
was  eaceedingly  uneasy  at  hearing  no  news  of 
Maleaherbes.  He  Cook  up  an  old  number  of  the 
* Merctire  de  France,*  and  asked  Clery  if  he 
could  guess  a riddle  or  anagram  that  was  in  it 
Cldry  could  not.  " And  yet.’*  said  the  king,  **  it 
is  something  very  applicable  Co  my  present  case : 
Sacrifice  is  the  word.'*  He  then  ordered  CUry  to 
bring  him  the  Tolume  of  Hume’s  history  which 
contained  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and  this  he  read 
again.  Clery  found  that  the  king  had  perused 
since  his  coming  to  the  Temple  two  hundred  and 
fifty  volumes.  At  night  he  observed  that  his  ma* 
jetty  could  not  be  deprived  of  the  attendance  of  his 
counsel  without  a decree  of  the  Convention,  and 
advised  that  a demand  should  be  made  for  their 
admission.  Louis  merely  said,  Let  us  wait  till 
to-morrow’.**  On  the  following  morning  a muni- 
cipal officer  came  in,  holding  a paper  in  his  hands : 
he  was  accomfianied  by  the  warden  of  the  Temple, 
one  Mathey,  who  carried  pens  and  an  inkstand. 
The  municipa]  told  the  king  that  he  had  orders  to 
take  an  in\’entory  of  the  furniture  and  other  effects ; 
and  forthwith  be  began  a very  minute  search,  to 
be  certain,  as  he  said,  that  no  arms  or  sharp  instru- 
ments had  been  secreted  in  the  rooms.  There  was 
a small  desk  containing  some  papers;  tlie  king 
was  compelled  to  open  it  and  every  drawer  in  it. 
and  to  remove  and  show  all  tlie  papers  one  after 
the  other.  At  the  bottom  of  one  of  tlie  drawere 
there  were  three  rouleaus.  **That,*’  said  Louis, 
**  is  money  which  dues  not  belong  to  me,  but  to 
M.  de  Maleaherbes.  1 have  put  it  up  for  the  pur* 
)>ose  of  giving  it  to  him  when  he  comes.’*  The 
three  rouleaus  contained  3000  livres  in  gold,  and  on 
each  of  them  was  written  in  the  king's  hand  FV 
M.  fk  Malesherbet.  The  officer  loft  the  money 
in  the  desk.  While  the  search  was  making  in  the 
inner  room  the  king  wanted  to  warm  himself,  the 
weather  being  very  cold.  Mathey,  the  warden, 
was  standing  before  the  fire,  with  his  back  to  it, 
and  his  coaUtiapa  tucked  up  under  hit  arms.  As 
he  scarcely  left  room  on  cither  side  for  the  king  to 
approach,  and  as  he  continued  insolently  standing 
in  the  same  place,  Louis,  with  some  quickness, 
told  him  Co  leave  a little  more  room ; and  upon  this 
the  bntte  withdrew  altogether,  sneaking  out  of  the 
room,  and  being  followed  by  the  municipal  officer. 
Whenever  he  displayed  any  nharpness  or  boldness, 
these  wretches  w*ere  cowed  ; but  it  was  very  rarely 
that  he  could  assume  tliat  tone,  and  to  pity  or 
commiseration,  or  respect  for  fallen  greatness,  or 
sympathy  fur  the  mas,  the  father,  the  husband, 
and  the  brother,  or  to  any  tender  emotion,  their 
hearts  were  inaccessible.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  find  an  instance  where  so  many  individuala, 
in  close  contact  with  the  sufferer,  displayed  any- 
thing like  such  a consistent  and  unvarying  bar- 
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barity.  The  commissaries  that  were  sent,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  commune  were  numerous, 
the  municipals  that  kept  guard  within  the 
Temple  were  changed  every  day,  as  were  also 
the  detachments  of  national  guards,  and  in  the  ro- 
tation, in  the  course  of  mure  than  six  months,  a 
vast  number  of  individuals  of  various  ages,  cha- 
racters, profes^ons,  and  callings,  did  duty  in  the 
prison,  and  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  the  royal 
family,  and  the  meek  spirit  with  which  thev  were 
borne;  yet  of  all  these  numbers,  of  all  these 
hundreds  of  witnesses  of  a long  protracted  martyr- 
dom, there  were  only  four  that  ever  showed  any 
symptom  of  feeling,  and  only  two  that  ever  ren- 
dered a trifling  assistance  or  comfort  It  seemed 
to  be  the  study  of  all  the  rest  to  add  insult  to  harsh- 
ness, and  to  make  refinements,  in  barbarity.  Some 
of  the  municipals  never  named  any  individual  of 
the  royal  family  without  making  use  of  some  grots 
epithet  One  of  them  said,  in  the  hearing  of 
Clery,  **  If  no  executioner  can  be  found  to  guillo- 
tine this  family,  I will  guiUotine  them 

myself.**  Simon,  the  shoemaker,  into  whose 
keeping  the  little  dauphin  fell,  after  the  execution 
of  the  king  and  queen,  distinguished  himself  by  a 
systematic  cruelty.  He  was  a municipal  officer, 
and  the  only  one  that  was  un  permaneut  duty,  and 
that  never  quitted  the  prison.  He  never  appeared 
in  the  presence  of  the  royal  family  without  treat- 
ing them  with  the  vilest  insolence.  Before  tlie 
trial  woa  commenced,  one  of  the  soldiers  wrote  on 
the  door  of  the  king’s  chamber,  **Tbb  guillotink 

IS  PERMANENT  AND  READT  FOR  THE  TYRANT 

Louts  XVI.**  The  king  read  the  words  and  pre- 
vented Clilry  from  rubbing  them  out.  At  that 
time,  when  the  family  w*ere  as  yet  together,  and 
allowed  at  stated  times  to  walk  in  the  garden  of 
the  Temple  surrounded  by  national-guardsmen, 
Rocher,  one  of  the  door-keepers — a man  of  a horrid 
figure,  with  a black  hairy  cap  on  his  head  and  a 
huge  sabre  bv  his  aide — never  let  the  royal  captives 
go  through  the  door  that  opened  into  the  garden 
without  puffing  tlie  fumes  of  his  tobacco-pipe  at 
each  of  them,  and  must  at  tlie  queen  and  the  prin- 
cesses ; and  the  nutioiial  guardsmen  used  tu  be 
amused  w*ith  these  indignities,  and  tu  burst  into 
fits  of  laughter  at  every  puff  of  smoke.  At  times 
these  civic  patriot  soldiers  would  run  aud  bring 
chairs  from  their  guard*  room  to  sit  and  eujoy  the 
sight  at  their  ease.  They  would  also  assemble 
in  the  garden,  while  the  family  were  walking,  and 
dance  the  Carmagnole  (these  Frenchmen  committed 
scarcely  any  atrocity  without  a dance  and  a song), 
and  sing  the(^a  Ira,  the  Marseillaise,  and  things  of 
that  sort,  their  songs  being  always  revolutionary 
aud  often  obscene — and  he  whu  is  not  aware  of  the 
depili  of  French  obscenity  is  happily  exempted 
from  the  kiiunlcdge  of  one  of  Uie  great  pruoCi 
and  ingredieuts  of  human  depravity.  The  same 
indignities  were  re|)catcd  when  the  royal  family 
returned  from  the  garden  into  the  prison.  The 
walls  were  frequently  covered  with  tlie  moat  io- 
deceot  scrawls,  in  large  letters,  that  they  might 
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not  escape  notice.  Among  others  were — “M^- 
PAMK  Vrrro  suali.  swing*’ — “ We  shall  hno  a 

Way  op  BRINOINC  DOWN  THE  GREAT  HOG  S PAT* 

**  The  ljttlk  wolve-*  must  be  stranglkd.*’ 
Under  a gallows,  with  a figure  hanging  to  it,  was 
written — “Louis  taking  an  air-bvth.*’  And 
under  a guillotine  and  a figure  laid  prostrate,  with 
the  head  over  (he  sack  which  recciveil  the  heads 
when  struck  off  by  the  machine,  were  lire  words, 
“ Louis  spitting  in  the  sack.*’  We  re|>eat  it : 
there  is  not  upon  record  anything  like  an  instance 
where  the  same  number  of  individuals,  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  committed  such  Atrocities, 
and  were  so  totally  insensible  to  human  suffering 
—where  so  much  cruelty  was  accompanied  with 
so  much  ribaldry  and  obscenity  — where  such 
savage  deeds  were  done  with  ganii  fie  cftur.  Or, 
if  a companion-piece  is  to  be  found  for  the  infernal 
picture,  we  must  lot>k  for  it  in  earlier  French  his- 
tory, and  in  French  history  alone. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  lA)uis,  still  sepa- 
rated from  his  family,  and  still  grieving  at  being 
debarred  the  society  of  the  good  Malesherbes, 
requested  the  municipals  to  inquire  of  the  com- 
mune upon  what  grounds  they  objected  to  his 
counsel  coming  to  him,  requesting  to  )>e  allowed  at 
least  a short  conversation  with  M.  de  Malesherl>eB. 
The  municipals  said  they  would  mention  it ; but 
one  of  them  now  confessed  that  they  had  been  for- 
bidden to  lay  any  application  from  Louis  XVI. 
before  the  council  of  the  commune  unless  it  was 
written  and  signed  by  himself.  “ Why,**  said  the 
king,  “ have  1 been  left  two  whole  days  ignorant 
of  this  allcraiion?*  He  then  calmly  wn4e  a note 
to  the  council'gcncral  of  the  commune  dcsiiiiig  to 
have  a free  communication  with  liis  counsel,  and 
complaining  of  tlie  barbarous  order  fur  keeping 
him  in  sight  both  by  night  and  by  day.  “ It  must 
be  suppijsed,**  wrote  he,  “ that,  in  the  situation  I 
am  now  in,  it  is  painful  not  tobavc  it  in  my  power 
to  l>c  alone,  and  not  to  be  allowed  the  traiiquiliily 
necessary  to  collect  my  thoughts. ’*  He  gave  the 
note  to  the  municipals,  but  they  did  not  clioosc  to 

Jtresent  it  till  the  next  morning.  On  Sunday, 
January  ‘JOth,  as  soon  as  Louis  awoke,  be  inquired 
about  the  note ; and  a little  later  he  said  to  Clery, 
“ J see  that  M.  dc  Malesherbes  is  not  coming.*’ 
CWry  then  informed  him  that  he  had  just  learned 
that  the  good  old  man  had  been  several  limes  at 
the  Temple,  but  had  always  been  refused  admission. 
Ijouis  8|>ent  the  rest  of  the  morning  in  walking  up 
and  down  his  gloomy  cell,  and  in  reading  and 
wTiting.  Just  as  the  clock  struck  two  the  door 
was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  from  a dozen  to 
fifteen  individuals  walked,  or  rather  rushed,  into 
the  room.  Two  of  them  were  ministers  of  stale, 
who  owed  their  appointments  to  the  virtuous  Roland 
and  the  Gironde — namely,  Garat,  the  minisier  of 
justice,  and  Lebrun,  tlie  minister  for  foreign  affairs : 
among  the  others  were  Grouvellc,  heretofore  u man 
of  letters,  a comic  poet,  an  amanuensis  to  the 
atheistical  academician  Champfort,  and  eollubora- 
teur  with  Ccrutti  in  his  infamous  journal,  and  now 


secretary  of  the  council  of  government,  Santerre, 
the  commandant-geiural,  the  ])rcsidcDt  and  attor* 
ncy-gencral  of  the  de])arlmeni,  the  mayor  and  soli- 
citor to  the  commune,  and  the  president  and  public 
accuser  of  the  criminal  tribunal.  The  brawnj 
Sanlcrrc,  stepping  before  the  others,  bade  Clerr 
announce  to  his  master  the  executive  council. 
ly)uis  advanced  some  steps  to  meet  them,  and 
then  stopped  in  a firm  and  noble  attitude.  Oarat, 
the  minister  of  justice,  who  had  pretended  to  be 
much  affected  on  being  ordered  by  the  Convention 
to  announce  the  death  sentence  to  Louis,  and  who 
had  muttered  repeatedly,  “ What  a frightful  com- 
mission !*’*^Garat,  the  ii^enious  author,  ideologist, 
reformer,  philanthropist,  and  jierfeciibilian,  who 
had  won  golden  opinions  not  merely  from  re- 
formers at  home,  but  also  from  reformers  and 
friends  of  humanity  abroad  — Garal,  who,  after 
a few  more  turns  of  the  wheel,  licked  tlie  dust 
and  spittle  at  the  feet  of  Najwleon  Bonaparte, 
and  became  the  panegyrist  of  alMolutism  and 
despotism,  now,  without  a blush  or  a tear,  or  any 
apparent  emotion,  played  off  the  starch  republican, 
and,  with  his  hat  upon  his  head,  addressed  the 
king  thus : — “ Louis,  the  National  Convention  has 
charged  the  Provisionary  Executive  Council  to 
make  known  to  you  its  decrees  of  the  I5tli,  1 6th, 
nth,  19th,  and  20th  of  January.  The  secretary 
of  tl>e  council  will  read  them  to  you.**  Grouvelle, 
the  secretary,  then  unrolled  a pa{>er  he  held  kx  hit 
hand,  and  read  it  with  a weak  and  tremulous  voice. 
Tiic  substance  of  the  pu{>cr  was  that  Louis  was  to 
die  to-morrow  morning.  While  it  was  reading  no 
alteration  took  place  in  the  king*s  countenance,  ex- 
cept at  the  word  con^piraqf,  when  a smile  of  con- 
tempt played  u{K>n  his  lips  ; but  at  the  words  shcU4 
snjfer  the  punishment  of  death  the  serene  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  told  them  that  death  had 
no  terrors  for  him.  He  stepped  forward,  and  took 
the  decree  from  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  folded 
it  up,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket,  from  which  he 
took  out  another  paper,  and  presented  it  to  the 
minister  Garat,  desiring  he  would  deliver  it  imme- 
diately to  the  Convention.  Aa  Garat  seemed  to 
hesitate,  Louis  added,  “ I w dl  read  it  to  you  first:** 
and  he  then  read  with  perfect  composure  the  letter, 
which  demanded  a respite  of  three  days  in  order 
that  he  might  prepare  himself  to  appear  before  his 
God — which  demanded  that  he  might  freely  see  a 
confessor,  and  that  that  person  should  be  ensured 
from  all  fear  and  uneasiness  on  account  of  the  act 
of  charily  he  would  bestow  upon  him — that  he 
might  l>e  freed  from  the  incessant  presence  of  the 
munici])a]s,  and  be  at  liberty  to  see  his  family 
without  witnesses.  The  earnest,  but  ho|)elesa» 
entreaty  was  added  that  llie  Convention  would  now 
allow  his  family  to  quit  France,  or  go  wherever 
they  might  think  proper.  We  have  mentioned,  as 
one  of  the  best  traits  in  the  character  of  this  weak 
but  goiHl  and  kind-hearted  roan,  tlxat  he  never  in 
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any  e.\tremity  forgot  hi*  servants  and  friend*.  This 
paper— apparently  the  last  he  wrote — ended  with 
the  following  words,  which  would  in  themselves  be 
hi*  beat  funeral  pancgjTic  or  epitaph : — “ I re- 
commend to  the  bounty  of  the  nniion  at  large  those 
persons  who  were  dependent  on  me:  there  are 
very  many  of  them  who  hove  sunk  their  whole 
fortune  in  their  places,  from  the  loss  of  which  they 
must  now  be  in  great  want,  and  others  who  never 
had  anything  to  live  upon  but  their  appointments ; 
among  the  pensioners,  there  are  many  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  have  also  no  other  sup- 
port.” After  he  had  heard  it  read,  Garat  took 
the  letter,  and  said  he  would  present  it  immediately 
to  the  Convention.  At  he  was  leaving  the  room 
with  foreign  minister  Lebrun  and  the  other  func- 
tionaries, the  king  gave  him  another  slip  of  paper, 
on  which  was  written  the  name  anil  address  of  the 
priest  he  desired  tn  hare  for  his  last  confessor. 
When  they  were  all  gone,  Clery  stood  by  the  door 
in  silent,  motionless  despair ; but  laouis,  after 
taking  two  or  three  turns,  roused  him  by  bidding 
him  order  dinner.  On  entering  the  eating  room 
he  saw  a tray  with  the  queen’s  dinner  upon  it,  and 
asked  why  his  family  had  been  kept  waiting  an 
hour  beyond  their  usual  time,  saying  that  the 
delay  must  have  alarmed  them.  He  then  sat  down 
to  table,  and  said,  “ 1 have  no  knife.”  One  of  the 
municipals  hereupon  told  him  that  the  commune 
had  passed  a resolution  that  he  should  be  allowed 
neither  knife  nor  fork  at  his  meals,  but  that  his 
valet  might  be  trusted  with  a knife  to  cut  his  bread 
and  meat  in  the  presence  of  two  municipal  officers. 
“ Do  they  think  me  such  n coward,”  said  Ixiuis, 
“ a*  to  make  an  attempt  on  my  own  life?  I am 
irmocent,  and  shall  die  in  their  way  without  fear. 
Would  to  God  my  death  could  avert  the  miseries 
I foresee.”  A profound  silence  ensued.  He  ate 
a little,  helping  himself  to  some  stewed  beef  with  a 
spoon,  and  breaking  his  bread  with  his  fingers. 
About  six  in  the  evening,  minister  of  Justice  Gar.it 
returned  with  his  train,  and  informed  Louis  that 
the  Convention  had  decreed  that  he  should  have  a 
confessor,  and  see  his  family  freely  and  without 
witnesses — “ that  the  nation,  ever  great  and  ever 
just,”  would  take  into  consideration  the  stale  of  his 
family — that  proper  indemnities  should  be  granted 
to  the  creditors  of  his  household — and  that  with 
respect  to  the  delay  of  three  days  the  Convention 
had  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  Louis  made 
00  observation,  but  returned  to  the  inner  chamber. 
The  commissaries  of  the  commune  then  took  the 
minister  of  justice  aside,  and  asked  him  how  the 
king  was  to  see  his  family.  Garat  replied, " Strictly 
ill  private ; it  is  so  intended  by  the  Convention.” 
To  which  the  coniniirsaries  responded,  ” But  we 
are  enjoined  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  king  by 
night  or  by  day ; it  is  so  ordered  by  the  com- 
mune.” The  minister  of  justice  was  too  wise  in 
his  generation  to  think  of  disputing  the  omnipotence 
of  the  inunicipulitv,  or  of  setting  against  it  the 
inferior  power  of  the  Convention,  and  he  readily 
agreed  to  a compromise  : the  king  was  to  receive 


his  family  in  the  outer  room  so  os  to  be  seen 
through  the  glazed  part  of  the  door,  but  the  dour  was 
to  be  shut,  so  that  they  should  not  be  beard.  When 
this  discussion  was  over,  Louis  called  the  minister 
of  justice  back  to  ask  whether  he  had  sent  for  the 
confessor.  Garat  answered  that  he  bad  brought 
the  priest  with  him  in  his  carriage,  that  he  was 
below  stairs  with  the  council,  and  would  soon 
come  up.  I>ouis  then  gave  the  3000  livres  in 
gold  to  a municipal  officer,  begging  him  to  deliver 
the  money  to  \I.  de  Malesherbes.  The  municipal 
promised  he  would  do  so,  but  he  immediately 
carried  it  to  the  council  of  the  commune : it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Malesherbes  never 
saw  the  money.  The  confeasor  whom  Louia  bad 
chosen  was  M.  Edgeworth  de  Firmont,  the  de- 
scendant of  an  Irish  family  settled  in  France,  and 
a man  revered  for  the  piety  and  purity  of  his  life. 
This  priest  now  made  liia  ap)iearance,  and  the  king 
instantly  retired  with  him  into  the  inner  room. 
About  eight  o’clock  Louis  came  out  of  the  closet 
with  a serene  countenance,  and  desired  the  muni- 
cipals to  conduct  him  to  his  family.  Those  officers 
replied  that  this  could  not  be,  hut  that  his  family 
should  be  brought  down  lo  him  if  be  desired  it. 
“ Be  it  so,”  said  the  king,  “ but  I may  at  least  see 
them  alone  in  my  bed-room  ?”  “ No,*’  replied  one 
of  them,  “ we  have  settled  with  the  minister  of 
justice  that  it  shall  be  in  the  outer  room.”  “ You 
have  heard,”  said  I»uis,  still  calm  as  a martyr 
with  his  foot  on  heaven’s  threshold,  “ you  have 
Iiciird  that  the  decree  of  the  Convention  permit* 
me  to  see  them  without  witnesses.”  “ True,” 
said  the  municipals,  *'  you  will  be  in  private;  the 
door  shall  be  shut,  but  we  shall  have  our  eye* 
upon  you  through  the  glass.”  “ Let  my  family 
come,”  said  Louis.  The  municipals  disappeared, 
and  Cldry  set  chairs,  and  arranged  the  narrow 
miserable  apartment  as  best  he  could.  Louis  de- 
sired that  some  water  and  a glass  might  be  ready. 
There  was  a decanter  of  iced  water  standing  on  a 
table,  so  Cldry  merely  brought  a glass ; but  the  king 
told  him  to  bring  some  water  that  was  not  iced, 
fur  if  the  queen  drank  that  it  might  make  her  ill. 
Afterwards  he  bade  Cldry  go  aud  tell  the  confessor 
not  tn  leave  the  closet,  lest  his  family  should  be  sud- 
denly shocked.  The  municipals  were  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  they  returned : during 
the  time,  the  king  went  into  the  closet  to  the  gooil 
priest,  but  from  time  to  time  came  out  to  the  dour 
in  extreme  agitation.  At  last,  at  about  half-past 
eight  in  the  evening,  the  outer  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  his  family  entered  unannounced.  The 
queen  came  first,  leading  her  son  by  the  hand ; 
hludame  Elizabeth  followed,  with  the  princess- 
royal.  They  all  threw  themselves  into  the  arm*  of 
the  king.  A sad  silence,  only  broken  by  sighs  and 
sobs,  prevailed  for  some  minutes.  The  t|ueen 
turned  towards  the  closet.  “ No,”  said  Muis, 
“ let  us  go  iino  this  room : I can  see  you  only 
there."  They  went  in,  and  Cldry  shut  the  glass 
door,  remaining  himself  outside  with  the  brutal 
men  of  the  cumiiiune,  who  watched  all  that  passedt 
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The  king  ut  down : (he  queen  wai  on  hie  IcR 
hand,  hii  sitter  on  hit  right,  hit  daughter  stood 
nearly  opposite,  and  the  little  dauphin  stood  be- 
tween lus  knees — many  were  the  fond  embraces 
and  the  silent  tears.  “ This  scene  of  sorrow,” 
adds  Cldry,  “ lasted  an  hour  and  three-quarters, 
during  which  it  was  inrjrostible  to  liear  anything 
from  outside  the  glass  door.  It  could,  however,  be 
seen  that,  after  every  low  sentence  uttered  by  the 
king,  the  agitation  of  tlie  queen  and  princesses  in- 
cresoed ; tlut  this  lasted  some  minutes ; and  that 
then  the  king  began  to  speak  again  in  the  same 
gentle  low  voice.  It  was  quite  plain,  from  their 
gestures,  that  they  received  from  his  own  lips  the 
first  intelligence  of  bis  condemnation.”  At  a 
quarter  past  ten  the  king  rose,  and  moved  towards 
the  door,  his  family  following  him.  Cldry  threw 
open  the  glass  door.  The  queen  then  clung  to  her 
husband’s  right  arm,  and  bis  sister  and  his  children 
hung  round  him ; and  as  he  advanced  some  steps 
towards  the  outer  door,  which  was  so  soon  to  be 
closed  between  him  and  them  fur  ever,  tlieir  irre- 
pressible anguish  burst  forth  in  agonising  lamenta- 
tions. The  king  tried  to  comfort  them.  “ I assure 
you,”  said  he,  '*  that  I will  tee  you  again  to-morrow 
morning,  at  eight  o’clock.  “ You  promise!”  said 
they,  speaking  all  together:  “you  promise!” — 
“ Yes,  I promise.” — “ Why  not  at  seven  o’clock  ?” 
said  the  qneen. — “ Well!  yes,  at  seven,”  replied 
Louis  j “ and  now  farewell ! farewell !” — At  this 
sad  word  their  sobs  and  lamentations  were  renewed, 
and  the  princess-royal  Hunted  at  the  feet  of  the  king, 
round  whom  she  had  been  clinging.  Cldry  lifted 
her  up,  and  assisted  Madame  Elizabeth  to  support 
her  and  bring  her  round.  Eager  to  put  an  end  to 
the  heart-rending  scene,  Louis  once  mure  embraced 
them  all  most  tenderly,  then  resolutely  tore  himself 
from  their  arms,  said,  for  the  last  time,  “ Farewell ! 
farewell !”  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  closet  with 
his  confessor.  CUry  sttempted  to  continue  sup- 
porting the  almost  lifeless  nrinceas-royal  up  the 
stairs ; but  the  municipal  officers  stopper!  him  be- 
fore he  had  nne  up  two  steps,  and  compelled  him 
to  go  in.  Although  both  the  doors  were  now  shut, 
the  screams  of  the  queen  and  princesses  were  heard 
for  some  time  on  the  stairs.  It  is  said  that  the 
queen,  in  passing  through  the  ante-room,  looked 
with  Dashing  eyes  on  the  municipals,  and  ex- 
claimed, *' Vou  are  all  villains! — all!  all!”  But 
Clilry  does  not  mention  the  fact ; and  it  should 
appear  that  the  imperial  Marie  Antoinette  was  now 
too  broken-hearted  and  crushed  in  spirit  to  be 
capable  of  any  auch  indignation.  In  half  an  hour 
the  king  came  out  of  bis  closet,  and  sat  down  to 
his  supper,  eating  little,  but  heartily.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  closet ; and  in  a few  minutes  the  con- 
fessor came  forth  to  request  the  municipals  that  he 
might  be  furnished  with  the  vestments  and  what 
else  was  necessary  fur  celebrating  mass.  With  ex- 
treme difficulty,  M.  Edgeworth  induced  thiae  un- 
believing, unfeeling  men,  to  procure  the  things  he 
acquired : they  were  brought  in  from  the  church 
of  the  Cspucliiiis  of  the  Marais.  He  then  returned 


I to  the  closet,  and  remaineil  in  conversation  and 
prayer  with  the  king  till  half  an  hour  after  mid- 
I night.  Clery  then  helped  the  king  to  undress, 
I and  was  going  to  roll  his  hair  as  usual;  but  here 
! Louis  said,  “ It  diHs  not  signify  now.”  As  the 
weeping  attendant  was  drawing  his  bed-enrtains 
he  raid,  “ Clery,  you  will  cull  me  at  five  o’clock.” 
He  was  scarcely  in  bed  before  he  fell  into  a deep 
sleep,  which  was  calm  and  uninterrupted,  like  the 
blessed  sleep  of  innocence  and  infancy.  The  con- 
fessor threw  himself  upon  Clifry’s  bed,  and  Clery 
passed  the  night  on  a chair  by  the  king’s  bedside. 
On  hearing  five  o'clock  strike  Clery  began  to  light 
the  tire,  and  the  noise  he  made  awoke  Louis,  who 
asked  whether  it  had  struck  five.  “ I have  slept 
soundly,”  said  he,  “and  I stood  in  need  of  it; 
yesterday  was  a fatiguing  day  to  me — a dreadful 
day.”  He  expressed  his  concern  at  the  uncom- 
fortable w ay  in  which  Cldry  had  passed  the  night 
on  the  hard  chair,  and  tenderly  pressed  thst  gootl 
man’s  hand.  He  then  dressed  himself,  and  emp- 
tied his  pockets  of  his  snuD-box  and  the  very  few 
articles  the  commune  had  left  in  his  possession. 
He  took  from  his  watch-chain  a little  seal,  and 
from  his  ring-tinger  a gold  ring:  he  looked  at  the 
ring  again  and  again,  placed  it  again  on  his  finger, 
took  it  off,  and  put  it,  with  the  seal,  into  his  waist- 
coat pocket — it  was  his  wedding-ring,  which  he 
was  now  about  to  return  to  the  queen  as  his  last 
and  mute  farewell.  As  soon  as  he  was  dressed 
be  sent  Clery  to  advise  the  confessor,  and  to  assist 
him  in  preparing  fur  the  celebration  of  mass.  They 
placed  a chest  of  drawers  in  the  middle  of  the 
inner  room  to  serve  as  an  altar,  and  an  arm-chair 
in  front  of  it,  with  a large  cushion  on  the  ground 
for  the  king  to  kneel  upon  ; the  priest  put  on  bit 
stole,  and  in  a few  minutes  all  was  re^y.  The 
municipals,  who  had  been  prying  about,  quitted 
the  room,  leaving  one  fold  of  the  door  open. 
When  the  king  came  in  he  desired  Cldry  to  take 
sway  the  large  cushion  he  had  laid  on  the  ground, 
and  he  went  himself  to  his  closet  and  brought  a 
smaller  cushion  made  of  horse-hair,  which  he  eom- 
monly  used  at  his  prayers.  His  last  maaa  began 
at  six  o'clock.  There  was  a profound  silence 
during  the  awful  celebration,  and  the  king  was  on 
bis  knees  all  the  time,  with  a countenance  fnll  of 
devotion  and  heavenly  hope.  When  the  moss  was 
over  he  took  the  sacrament,  and  then  the  priest, 
retiring  to  unrobe,  left  him  for  a few  minutes  alone 
with  Cldry,  bis  sole  attendant  and  compaoioD  lor 
many  a sad  day.  He  took  both  the  poor  man’s 
bands  into  hit  own,  and  in  a tone  of  holy  tender- 
ness thanked  him  for  all  hie  services.  Clery, 
whose  head  was  bewildered,  threw  himself  at  hu 
feet,  and  hade  him  still  hope.  “Hope,  Sire,” 
said  he,  “ hojic  yet ! They  will  not  dare  to  itrike 
the  blow !”  l/ouis,  who  b«ter  knew  their  daring, 
and  who  had  never  allowed  hope  to  delude  him 
for  one  moment,  said  that  death  did  not  alarm 
him,  that  he  was  quite  prepared  for  it,  but  that 
Cldry  must  take  heed  not  to  expose  himself  to 
danger  by  giving  vent  to  his  feelings : and  after 
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this  he  spoke  about  his  son,  liis  only  son,  who  was  ' 
to  be  left  in  this  hom'd  abode,  saying  lie  mcsnt  to 
Itquest  them  to  allow  Clery  to  remain  with  the 
dauphin,  and  enjoining  him  to  take  every  care  of 
him  if  the  request  should  be  granted.  The  faith- 
ful attendant  could  say  little  more  than,  “ Oh,  my 
master!  oh,  ray  king! Give  me  your  bless- 
ing  Bless  the  last  Frenchman  remaining 

with  you!”  Louis  raised  him  from  the  ground, 
blessed  him,  and  pressed  him  to  his  bosom,  saying, 
“Give  my  blessing  to  all  who  were  in  my  ser-  , 
vice — and  now  leave  me,  to  avoid  suspicions  that  ! 
may  be  dangeroua  to  you.”  Clerv  was  withdraw-  j 
ing,  but  the  king  called  him  baclt  to  give  him  a 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  Pdtion  on  his  I 
6rst  coming  to  the  Temple,  and  which  he  thought 
might  be  of  some  use  to  him.  Clery  once  more 
kissed  his  band,  and  then  retired,  the  king  saying  | 
to  him  as  he  went,  “ Farewell ! again  farewell 
M.  Edgeworth  now  rejoined  the  king,  and  thev 
remained  together  in  the  closet.  At  seven  o'clock 
Louis  came  out,  called  for  Cldry,  and,  taking  him 
into  the  recess  of  the  window,  he  gave  him  the 
little  seal  for  the  dauphin  and  the  ring  for  the  j 
queen.  “ This  little  packet,”  said  he,  “ contains  | 
some  of  the  hair  of  all  my  family ; you  will  give  | 
her  this  too. . . . And  ....  and  tell  the  queen, 
tell  my  dear  children  and  my  sister,  that,  although 
I promised  to  see  them  this  morning,  I have  re- 
solved to  spare  them  that  pang Yet  tell 

them  how  much  it  costs  me  to  go  hence  without 
receiving  their  embraces  once  more.”  He  wiped 
away  some  tears;  then  added  in  the  must  mourn- 
ful aud  solemn  accent,  “ I charge  you  to  bear 
them  my  last  larewell.”  He  returned  to  M.  Edge- 
worth.  The  municipals,  who  had  been  prying 
and  spying,  came  up  to  Clery  and  commandra  him 
to  resign  to  them  the  articles  which  the  king  had 
given  him ; but  after  some  altercation  it  was 
agreed  that  Clery  should  keep  the  things  till  the 
council  of  the  commune  should  decide  what  was 
tn  be  done  with  them.  Tbia  council  was  now 
sitting  below  stairs  in  the  Temple.  In  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  king  again  came  out  and 
desired  Cldry  to  ask  whether  he  could  have  a pair 
of  scissors.  The  commissaries  pretended  to  be 
much  esciled  by  this  request.  (We  say  pretended, 
because  it  was  nnt  possible  for  them  to  suspect 
that  the  religious  and  resigned  king  entertained 
the  idea  of  suicide,  aud  because  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  all  their  study  was  how  to  heap  violence 
and  degradation  upon  him — how  to  crowd  his  last 
ftw  moments  with  torture,  and  bow  to  mal;e  more 
and  mure  a scene  of  bis  execution.)  “ Du  you 
know  what  be  wants  to  do  with  the  scissors  ?" 
said  they.  '*  I know  nothing  about  it,”  replied 
Clery.  “But  we  must  know,”  said  they,  advanc- 
ing towards  the  door  of  the  closet.  Cl^ry  tiqiped 
at  the  door  and  the  king  came  out.  “ Ifou  want 
a pair  of  scissors,”  said  one  of  the  mumcipals  ; 

*'  hut  before  we  make  tlie  request  known  to  the 
council  we  must  know  what  you  want  to  do  with 
them.”  Louis  said,  “ I only  wanted  Clery  to  cut 


' my  hair  off.”  One  of  the  municipals  went  down 
to  the  council,  and  they,  after  half  an  hour’s  deli- 
beration, refused  the  scissors,  intending  that  his 
long  back  hair,  if  cot  at  all,  should  be  cut  by 
hangman’s  hands.  The  obdurate  villain,  leaving 
his  brother  scoundrels  below,  came  up  and  ac- 
quainted the  king  with  the  decision.  “ I did  not 
mean  to  touch  the  scissors,”  said  Louis ; ” Cldry 

might  cut  off  my  hair  before  you  all Sir,  try 

once  more Sir,  I beg  you  to  repeat  this  re- 

quest.” The  fellow  went,  and  presently  returned 
to  say  it  could  not  be.  At  this  moment  Cldry  was 
told  that  he  was  to  accompany  the  king  in  order 
to  undress  him  on  the  scaffold.  The  poor  man 
shuddered  and  trembled  all  over  at  this  intelli- 
gence; but  he  collected  all  his  strength,  and  was 
getting  himself  ready  to  discharge  tliis  last  duty  to 
his  royal  master,  when  another  municipal  officer 
came  and  told  him  that  he  was  not  to  go,  adding, 
“ The  common  executioner  it  good  enough  far 
him ! ” 

All  the  troops  iii  Paris  had  been  under  arms 
since  five  o’clock.  The  beat  of  drums,  the  elash 
of  arms,  the  trampling  of  horses,  the  tumbling  of 
cannon,  which  were  incessantly  carried  from  one 
place  to  another,  the  cries  of  the  populace — all 
resounded  through  the  stone  tower  of  the  Temple, 
and  were  heard  hy  the  family  above,  as  by  the 
king  below.  At  about  half-past  eight  o’clock  the 
noise  waxed  louder,  the  gates  of  the  prison  were 
thrown  open  with  a terrible  clatter,  the  footsteps 
of  many  men  were  beard  on  the  stone  staircase, 
and  presently  Santerre  entered  the  king’s  apart- 
ment, followed  by  seven  or  eight  municipals,  and 
by  ten  soldiers,  who  drew  up  in  two  lines.  On 
the  instant  Louis  came  out  of  his  closet,  and  said 
to  Santerre,  “ You  are  come  for  me,  sir?”— The 
brewer  responded  with  a loud  “ Yes !” — “ One 
moment,”  said  the  king ; and  going  into  the  clo- 
set he  forthwith  return^,  followed  by  his  con- 
fessor. He  had  his  will  in  his  hand,  and,  address- 
ing one  of  the  municipals,  be  said,  “ I beg  you  to 
give  this  paper  to  the  queen— to  my  wife,  I mean” 
(remembering  that  queen  was  now  a prohibited 
word).  Jacques  Roux,  the  man  he  addressed, 
was  a renegade  priest,  who  now  styled  himself  the 
preacher  of  the  sans-culottes  ; ” It  is  rro  business 
of  mine,”  replied  he ; “I  am  come  here  only  to 
conduct  you  to  the  guillotine.” — The  king  then 
turned  to  another  municipal  named  Gobeau,  arid 
said,  “ I entreat  you  to  give  this  paper  to  my  wife 
— you  may  read  it — there  are  particulars  in  it  that 
I wish  to  be  made  known  to  the  commune.”  This 
fellow  took  the  will.  Cler^  offered  the  king  his 
great  coat.  “ I do  not  want  it,”  said  Louis ; “ give 
me  only  my  hat.”  Clery  presented  a hat,  when 
the  king  once  more,  and  for  the  last  lime,  pressed 
his  hand.  Ixiuis  then  rerpiested  that  Cl^ry  might 
be  allowed  to  remain  to  wait  upon  the  dauphin— 
and  then,  looking  at  Santerre,  he  said,  " Partonx” 
(let  us  go.) — “These,”  says  Clery,  “ were  the  last 
words  he  spoke  in  his  apartment.  On  the  top  of 
the  stairs  he  met  Mathey,  the  warden  of  the  priion, 
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to  whom  he  taid,  * I spoke  vvith  some  little  quirk-  | 
ness  to  you  the  day  l>efore  yesterday  ; do  uot  take 
it  ill.’  Mithey  made  no  answer,  and  even  aficcicd 
to  turn  his  back  on  the  king  while  his  majesty  i 
was  speaking.”  | 

As  Louis  issued  from  the  gates  of  the  Temple  to 
get  into  the  vehicle  that  was  to  convey  him  to  the  ' 
scaffold,  some  faint,  timid  cries  were  heard  of  - 
**  Grace!  Grace!'*  (Pardon  ! Pardon!) — and  tliis,  I 
with  the  distribution  of  some  printed  papers  which 
had  been  cautiously  made  by  night,  was  almost  the 
only  attempt  made  to  save  Louis  from  his  doom. 
Duroouriez  was  indeed  in  Paris,  but  he  could  do 
nothing,  being,  in  spite  of  lus  far  superior  address,  i 
adroitness,  and  ability,  more  helpless  than  Lafay-  | 
ette  had  been  when  he  came  to  rescue  the  king  in 
the  month  of  June.  One  royalist,  in  his  dopuir 
and  madness,  had  done  something  more,  but  the 
deed  only  increased  the  popular  ferocity,  which 
was  eternally  accompanied  or  caused  by  dastardly 
terror.  On  the  preceding  evening — a Sabbath  even-  i 
ing — Michel  Lepelletier  St.  Fargesu,  who  had  voted  i 
fur  the  king  8 death,  went  over  from  the  Convention  | 
to  the  Palais-Royal  to  take  ii  hasty  dinner  at  a 
restaurateur’s.  He  had  dined,  and  was  paying  his  ' 
bill,  when  a thick-set  man,  wrapped  in  a Iix>se  cloak, 
stepped  up  to  him  with  **  Are  you  Michel  Lepel- 
letier?’’— “ 'I'hc  same.” — You  voted  on  the  king's 
trial  ?” — “ Yes,  I voted  death.”— “ Villain,  there  ' 
it  death  for  you !” — and  in  the  next  instant  Ixpel-  ! 
letter  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  side  by  a sabre, 
and  the  thick-set  man  had  taken  flight ; Fevricr, 
the  keeper  of  the  house,  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest 
him.  The  fugitive  was,  however,  recognised  as 
one  Paris,  who  had  formerly  belonged  to  tiie  king's 
guard.  The  description  of  his  person  was  pre-  ■ 
seotly  spread  all  over  France,  but  he  was  not  dis- 
covered until  several  weeks  after,  when  he  was 
found  in  a stable,  where  he  had  committed  suicide 
by  shooting  himself.  As  toon  as  the  assassination 
was  known  in  Paris,  the  absurd  report  was  circu- 
laU^  on  all  hands  that  there  was  a royalist  plot  on 
fool  for  assassinating,  that  night,  every  member  of 
the  (^vention  who  had  voted  for  the  king’s  death, 
and  for  preventing  his  execution  by  a general  mas- 
sacre of  the  patriots  of  the  capital.  Robespierre  , 
and  others  declared  that  Count  d'Artois,  the  king's 
brother,  was  concealed  somewhere  in  Paris  for  the 
urpose  of  heading  all  the  fanatic  royalists  and 
ands  of  hired  bravos,  chiefly  foreigners;  Goupil- 
leau  announced  that  he  had  hud  a narrow  escape 
from  being  murdered  in  a coffee-house;  and  other 
members  of  the  Couvention,  or  leaders  in  the  Ja- 
cobin Club,  remembered  or  invented  many  suspi- 
cious circumstances  which  seemed  to  indicate  some 
horrible  plot.  As  we  have  said,  nothing  was  too 
horrible  or  incredible  to  obtain  belief  among  these 
excited,  suspicious  mortals.  The  people  believed 
all  that  it  was  wished  they  should  l^lievc,  and  1.x*- 
pelletier’s  fate  and  their  own  panic  fears  gave  a 
fresh  edge  to  their  cruelty,  making  them  anxious, 
restless,  rabidly  impatient,  until  they  should  see 
the  head  uf  ijouii  in  the  sack.  The  Jacobin  Club 


declared  themselves  in  permanent  session,  and 
sent  their  commissioner  to  every  section,  street, 
alley,  and  court  of  Paris,  to  call  upon  every  patriot 
man,  woman,  buy,  or  girl  to  be  wide  awake  and 
under  harness — with  pikes,  clubs,  and  knives, 
where  they  had  no  letter  wca|>on8 — all  that  Sunday 
night  and  all  the  next  morning. 

bn  quitting  the  Temple  the  king  w*as  con- 
ducted to  tlie  Place  Louis  XV.,  now  called  Place 
de  In  Revolution,  in  the  midst  of  which,  between 
the  garden  and  palace  of  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Champs  Klysecs,  and  close  by  the  base  of 
the  overthrown  equestrian  statue  of  his  grand- 
father, they  had  erected  the  scaffold  and  the 
guillotine,  the  latter  being  so  placed  that  the  face 
of  the  dying  man,  when  under  the  axe,  must  l>e 
turned  towards  the  palace.  The  square  bristled 
with  artillery,  and  every  street  and  avenue  leading 
to  it  was  crowded  with  troops  and  armed  multi- 
tudes, who  had  cannon  with  them  charged  with 
grape-shot.  The  carriage  was  surrounded  by 
picked  men,  who  are  said  to  have  had  orders  to 
dispatch  the  king  with  their  carbines  in  case  of  ony 
rescue  being  attempted.  During  the  long,  slow  drive 
the  king  read  the  prayers  for  the  dead  with  his  con- 
fessor ; two  gendarmes,  who  rode  in  the  coach  with 
him,  and  who  were  more  especially  charged  with  the 
duty  of  dispatching  him  if  any  movement  should 
take  place,  are  said  to  have  been  deeply  affected  by 
his  piety  and  resignation.  At  about  half-past  ten 
o’clock,  or  an  hour  after  quitting  the  Temple,  Louis 
arrived  at  the  scaffold,  which  was  guarded  and 
surrounded  by  federates  of  the  most  determined 
kind,  behind  whom  were  ranged  the  men  of  the 
faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  all  the  worst  portions 
of  the  sanguinary  Parisian  mob.  These  f^erates, 
or  the  mob,  or  both  together,  raised  a shoot  of 
savage  joy  as  the  coach  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold.  The  king  descended  from  the  carriage, 
and  M.  Edgeworth  followed  him.  Three  execu- 
tioners approached  to  undress  him,  but  he  put 
them  back,  and  threw  off  his  coat  and  undid  hit 
stock  himself.  He  was  then  told  that  his  hands 
must  he  tied  behind  him.  He  made  some  resist- 
ance, and  kept  off  the  executioners;  but  after  a 
few  words  from  his  confessor,  he  quietly  placed 
his  hands  as  they  wished,  and  the  executioners 
tied  them  together  by  the  wrists.  He  requested  to 
be  permitted  to  cut  off  his  own  hair,  but  it  appears 
that  that  work  was  done,  even  as  the  commune 
wished  it  should  be,  by  the  hangmen’s  hands.  He 
ascended  the  stairs  that  led  to  the  platform  with  a 
firm  step,  being  still  followed  by  M.  Erlgeworth. 
He  made  a sudden  movement  towards  the  edge  of 
the  scaffold,  and  exclaimed  with  a loud  and  firm 
voice,  **  Frenchmen,  I die  innocent ; it  is  from 
the  scaffold,  and  when  about  to  a^ipear  before  my 
God,  that  I tell  you  so.  I pardon  my  enemies;  [ 

pray  that  France ” Here  Santerre,  on 

horseback,  raised  his  right  hand,  and  cried,  **  Tam- 
bours! Executioners,  do  your  duty!”  and  the 
drummers  bent  their  drums,  and  drowned  the 
king's  voice,  and  six  e.\c(*utiuners  dragged  him 
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from  the  edge  of  the  scafToUl  to  the  guillotine.  He 
said  a^in,  “ I die  innocent ; I ever  desired  the 
good  of  the  people  but  his  voice  could  be  heard 
only  by  the  executi  mers  and  the  priest.  He  then 
kucU  down  in  order  to  place  his  head  in  the  ap- 
]K)intcd  place ; the  confessor,  bending  over  him, 
said,  **  Son  of  Saint^liouis,  ascend  to  heaven  1” 
The  spring  of  thft  machine  w*as  touched,  the  heavy 
axe  descended  in  its  grwves,  and,  quicker  than 
the  eye  could  follow,  the  kiiig*s  neck  was  severed. 
It  was  nicely  calculated  that  the  whole  execution 
did  not  last  eight  seconds.  Samson,  the  chief 
executioner,  took  up  the  bleeding  head  by  the  hair 
and  walked  three  times  round  the  scaduld,  holding 
it  up  at  armVIength  to  show  it  to  all  the  people. 
The  people  and  the  troops  shouted  “ Vive  la  Re- 
ublique  !*'  put  their  hats  and  caps  upon  their 
ayonets  and  their  pikes,  and  waved  them  in  the 
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air,  with  prolonged  and  re-echoing  cries  of  “ Vive 
la  RtJpublique!’*  “ Vive  la  Nation  V*  “ Vive  la 
I^iberid!*'  It  was  twenty-four  minutes  past  ten 
o’clock  of  Monday  morning,  the  2 1st  of  January, 
1793.  Louis  w’as  only  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
his  age ; he  had  reigned  nineteen  yeara  all  but 
four  months  and  a few  days.* 

The  patriots  standing  near  the  scaffold  dipped 
the  heads  of  their  pikes  in  the  king’s  blood,  and 
others  pressed  forward  to  dip  their  handkerchiefs, 
but  noL  as  we  are  assured,  **  out  of  any  royalist 
superstition.”  It  was  said,  however,  that  Samson 
afterwaids  made  a deal  of  money  by  selling  to  the 
royalists  locks  of  the  king’s  hair  and  fragments  of 
his  coat ; but,  as  this  was  a very  dangerous  impu- 
tation, he  denied  the  facts  in  a letter,  which  was 
primed  in  the  * Republican*  newspaper.  The  roar 
of  cannon  announc^  to  the  captives  in  the  Temple 
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that  the  king— the  husband,  brother,  father — was 
no  more;  and  a little  later  in  the  diy  the  mob 
paraded  with  their  bloody  pikes  before  the  win- 
dows of  the  queen’s  prison,  and  sang,  and  shouted, 
and  danced  their  infernal  Carmagnole.  The  body 
of  Louis  was  put  into  a large  wicker  basket,  placed 
in  the  coach  which  had  brought  him  to  the  scaf- 
fold, and  carried  to  the  cemetery  of  La  Madeleine, 
the  destined  burring-placc  of  all  the  victims  of 
the  guillotine.  It  was  apprehended  or  expected 
that  the  people  would  seize  the  hcadh  as  body  to 
drag  it  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  to  treat  it 
as  they  had  treated  the  bodies  of  Foulon,  the  Prin- 
cess dc  Lamhalle,  and  so  many  other  persons ; and 
they  were  applauded  by  the  journalists  because 
they  offered  no  insult  to  the  royal  corpse,  but 
m^nanimously  permitted  it  to  be  thrown,  without 
coffin  or  shroud  or  any  grave-clothes  into  a deep 


grave,  which  was  partly  filled  up  with  quick-lime. 
One  poor  man,  who  afterwards  suffered  a long  im- 
prisonment, and  narrowly  escaped  the  guillotine 
for  this  conduct,  made  a generous  effort  to  obtain  a 
more  fitting  burying-place  for  the  hapleM  de- 
scendant of  so  many  kings.  This  was  Benoit 
Lcduc,  a tailor  of  Paris,  w ho  at  one  time  had  been 
tailor  to  lyjuis  As  soon  as  the  Convention  met 
on  this  .Monday  morning  he  presented  a petition, 
praying  to  be  allowed,  at  his  own  expense,  to  bury 

* In  the  ililTori-Qt  ifcc'^iinU  of  the  fs^-ution  of  Loot*  tberc  U coo- 
•kltxnlili*  raiKty  »n<l  raat.ailieUnn  u to  tome  of  tht  Binor  ilHails, 
but  ibey  all  mn«*«  t ‘ Uu;  fact  that  LcHaa  <lupUy«(l  llie  (reale>t 

fortlt.iilp  tluiiiix  hm  lati  awful  nomenta.  Hiinton.  Oi«>  hra<Uman.— 
ot.  u bi*  itylwl  Ilium'll,  ” the  ramilor  of  rrimloal  judcBrata" — bad 
tli«  l>c*t  o|i]i  .mmity  of  all  for  jiMlji  nx  of  thr  kiof%  brbai  tour  on  tb« 
apilTuU.  and  S.tru«un  «ay«  Tu  rentier  h imagt  le  traCA,  A#  errtoiWy 
Sur*  ii  ail  wilA  a tang /rviii  and  a Jirmneu  lAai  aittmuJud  tvrrg  ma 
/ rnad'it  ferjte:ltf  r.<nnijii'r  i that  he  dmved  thU  Jh-mneu  the 
prmelp'et  nf  rtlig*  m.  'irirA  trAuA  aci  mm  ctMld  Sr  «orr  lAurnMAl^  imhmad 
than  he  wa»‘'—Sea  Jitgniuet  HitUtngnei,  by  Dulaurc,  nfio  t«Ua  ua 
Ibal  ho  bad  8amaoo‘a  uri^lnal  iotlvr  in  hl<  portMaloB. 
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the  body  of  the  king  by  the  tide  of  hit  father,  the 


dauphin,  and  uinler  the  monument  which  had 
been  raised  to  that  prince  by  the  city  of  Sens ; but 
the  Convention  rejected  his  petition,  and  ordered 
the  executive  council  to  see  that  Louis  was  buried 
like  other  criminals. 

In  the  evening  the  republicans  rejoiced,  shook 
hands  or  embraced  in  the  streets,  and  in  all  coffee- 
houses and  places  of  entertainment,  congratulating 
one  another  that,  now  the  deed  was  done,  their 
politicil  millennium  must  begin ; and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  their  newspaper!  sang  peans  for 
the  death  of  the  tyrant.  One  of  thcae  pestilent 
journalists  exclaimed,  **  What  a glorious  day  for 
France ! What  a lesson  for  the  universe  \ Louis 
Capet  is  no  more.  We  have  proved  to  the  world 
that  a king  is  but  a mortal  man.  People  of 
Europe,  nations  of  the  earth,  look  at  your  thrones, 
and  see  that  they  are  but  dust ! Look  at  us  French- 
men, and  imitate  us ! Oh,  celebrated 

day!  Oh,  day  for  ever  memorable!’*  Another 
exclaimed,  **  This  was  an  example  wc  owed  to  the 
world ! We  were  bound  to  give  this  lesson  in  the 
person  of  the  sixty*sixth  of  our  kings,  and  the 
greatest  villain  of  them  all.  The  blo^  of  I^ouis, 
shed  by  the  sword  of  the  law*,  will  wipe  out  the 
disgrace  of  thirteen  hundred  years  of  slavery.  It 
is  only  from  the  2lst  of  January  that  we  are  really 
republicans,  and  that  we  have  the  right  to  set 
ourselves  forward  as  models  to  the  neighbouring 
nations  !’*  Marat  in  his  journal  said,  **  Tlte  same 
blow  that  cut  off  the  head  of  the  tyrant  has  upset 
for  ever  the  foundations  of  monarchy.  At  last  I 
begin  to  believe  in  the  republic.  How  ha))py ! 
During  the  execution  there  was  not  a single  voice 
raised  in  favour  of  the  man  who,  not  long  ago, 

ruled  the  destinies  of  France! The  rest 

of  the  day  was  perfectly  calm  ; the  people  seemed 
animated  with  a serene  joy ; one  would  have 
thought  that  they  had  been  attending  some  reli- 
gious f^te.  Delivered  from  the  weight  of  oppres- 
sion and  penetrated  with  sentiments  of  fraternity, 
all  men  gave  themselves  up  tu  the  bright  hopes  of 
a happy  future.  The  execution  of  Louis  will  have 
a pi^igiuus  effect  on  the  fate  of  the  crowned 
despots  of  Eurofic,  and  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
nations  that  have  not  yet  risen  to  break  their 
chains!**  Robespierre,  in  hit  * Letters  to  his  Con- 
stituents,* which  he  printed  in  the  shape  of  a 
newspaper  from  lime  to  time,  said,  This  grand 
act  of  justice  has  thrown  aristocracy  into  conster- 
nation, has  annihilated  the  royalist  superstition, 
and  has  created  the  republic.  We  may  now  defy 
Fitt  and  the  arms  and  guineas  of  England,  and 
the  wTsth  of  all  the  tyrants  of  Europe  !**  The  Gi- 
rondist journalists  were  not  iiuite  s^)  jubilant,  for 
they  already  dreaded  the  evil  consequences  that 
might  follow  to  themselves  personally.  Hrissot’s 
journal,  after  giving  a cold.  Ibrmal,  and  most  brief 
account  of  the  execution,  without  venturing  to 
express  the  slightest  sympathy  for  the  victim,  or 
for  his  unhappy  family,  said,  in  a style  truly  cha- 
racteristic or  the  cowardly,  sneaking  party,  **  Ixiuis 
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spoke  of  the  calamities  which  would  ensue  after 
his  death.  Oh,  fellow-citizena!  Let  your  conduct 
jirove  that  there  is  no  more  truth  in  that  fatal 
I prediction  than  there  was  in  his  protestations  that 
I tie  was  innocent.  Let  us  all  be  united  together  to 
I save  the  republic.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  sent  Louis  to  the  scaffold ; let  their  de- 
; cision  be  respected  ; share  wilh  theniy  o4.'  fetloiv 
citizensy  in  the  re^})onsibUi(y  wlxicJi  they  have 
taken  eniir^y  upon  themselves  ! You  who  foresaw 
that  the  greatest  danger  must  follow  the  executioo 
of  the  tyrant,  and  you  who  thought  there  was  no 
, danger  whatever  in  putting  him  to  death,  join  yoor 
, exertions,  and  act  together  to  prevent  the  puasi- 
I biiity  of  the  calamities  which  you  have  foreseen, 
or  which  you  have  not  expected.**  On  the  23rd 
of  January  the  Convention  issued  an  address  to 
the  French  people,  gluiy’iug  in  the  deed  which 
had  been  done,  and  defying  the  hoatilitica  with 
which  they  said  they  were  threatened  by  England 
and  by  Spain.  This  address  was  written  by  Bar- 
rere,  but  it  was  signed  by  Vergniaud,  who  happened 
to  be  president,  and  by  Bve  other  Girondists,  who 
happened  to  be  secretaries  of  the  House.  It  con- 
tained the  ordinary  quantity  of  allusions  to  Roman 
history*,  and  of  outrage  and  insult  to  all  esta- 
blished govemroenta  whatsoever. 

The  day  that  tlie  death  of  l^ouisXVl.  was  made 
known  in  London,  that  immense  city  looked  as  if 
a great  national  calamity  had  liapi>cned.  The  news 
carried  grief  and  consternation  to  other  populous 
capitals,  in  many  of  which  reigned  the  blood  rela- 
tions or  the  close  connexions  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  who  might  command  the  outward  aigna 
of  mourning,  grand  masses  for  the  dead,  and  pom- 
pous funereal  services ; but  in  none  of  those  cities 
was  the  sadness  so  universal  and  spontaneous,  so 
much  the  uncontrolled  and  undisguised  feeling  of 
‘ the  mass  of  the  people,  of  all  claases  and  conditions 
of  men,  as  in  London.  The  general  conviction  had 
been  that  the  Convention  would  stop  short  of  death ; 
and  at  first  the  report  of  the  execution  was  scarcely 
credited  ; but  a moments  incredulity,  or  atupor 
and  bewilderment,  gave  way  to  indignation  and  hor- 
ror; and,  except  in  the  case  of  some  incurable  po- 
litical fanatics,  the  French  people  and  their  prcbcnt 
rulers  were  execrated  for  the  deed  by  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  three  kingduiiis.  So  ve- 
I hement  was  this  feeling  that  there  rose  a cry  of 
I War  from  every  part  of  tlie  island.  ParUameat 
hud  met  on  the  preceding  13th  of  December, 

: several  weeks  earlier  than  had  been  intended,  the 
! government  having  by  royal  proclamation  called 
out  the  militia  on  the  1st  of  December.  The 
speech  from  the  throne  was  much  longer  tluui 
usual,  and  full  of  alarm — alarm  at  the  spread  of 
French  principles,  not  only  on  the  Continent,  but 
at  home.  It  attributed  the  calliug  out  the  militia 
tu  seditious  practices  which  had  already  been  liia- 
I covered,  and  to  a spirit  of  insubordination,  tumult, 
and  disorder  which  had  manifested  iUelf  in  va- 
rious places.  It  declared  that  there  was  some  tixed 
design  against  the  conaiitutioo,  and  that  thladcaigit 
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WM  evidently  pursued  in  connection  «nd  concert 
with  persons  residing  in  foreign  countries.  It  de« 
clsred  that  his  majesty  had  observed  the  strictest 
neutrality  in  the  present  war  on  the  Continent,  and 
had  uniformly  alwtained  from  any  interference  in 
the  internal  aflfaira  of  France ; but  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  see  without  aerious  uneasincf^s 
the  increasing  indications  which  appeared  there  of 
an  intention  to  excite  insurrection  in  other  coun- 
tiies,  to  disregard  the  rights  of  neutral  nations, 
and  to  pursue  schemea  of  conqueat  and  aggrandise* 
ment.  It  meniioned  the  fate  with  which  Holland 
was  threatened  by  tlie  French  armies  w hich  Imd 
overrun  the  Netherlands ; and  it  said  that  under 
all  these  circumstances  his  nuijesty  had  thought  it 
right  to  adopt  precautionary  measures,  and  to  make 
some  augmentation  of  his  naval  and  military  force. 
Sir  James  Saunderson,  lord-mayor  of  I/ondon,  who 
moved  tlie  address  in  the  Commons,  affirmed 
that  seditious  |nwctices  were  very  prevalent, 
that  there  had  been  established  within  the  city 
of  London  itsell  varioua  political  societies,  cor- 
responding and  confederating  with  other  societies 
in  different  parts  of  the  united  kingdoms ; that 
these  societies,  who  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
subverting  the  constitution  and  destroving  mo- 
narchy, were  circulating  with  great  activity,  and 
free  of  all  cost  to  the  receivers,  a vast  number 
of  pernicious  pamphlets  and  publications,  ac- 
commodated to  the  perusal  of  the  meanest  ca- 
pocity.  He  referred  to  the  situation  of  our  ancient 
ally  the  SuUes-General  of  (he  United  Provinces  os 
•omeiliing  that  would  justify  and  call  for  our  armed 
interference  in  the  affiiira  of  (he  Continent,  even  if 
France  ceased  to  agitate  England  by  her  secret 
agents  and  by  the  correspondence  of  her  Jacobin 
clubs.  The  address  w'as  seconded  by  Mr.  Wallace, 
who  deplored  the  ill  success  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick and  the  army  of  the  Coalition.  Loid  Fielding 
not  only  ajiproved  of  all  that  the  government  had 
done,  in  calling  out  the  militia,  in  quartering  troops 
round  London,  in  doubling  the  guards  at  the 
Bank,  Ac.,  but  also  declared  that,  if  ministers  re» 
quired  any  extraordinary  {lowers  at  this  alarming 
and  critical  period,  be  would  gladly  vote  them. 
Fox,  who  was  not  yet  disenchanted  of  his  dream 
and  idolatry  of  French  liberty,  and  who  perhaps 
had  some  reason  to  say  that  ministeis  were 
exaggerating  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
|>opuiar  disaffection  at  home,  made  a brilliant 
speech,  condemning  every  part  of  the  address, 
and  every  sentiment  that  had  liecn  uttered  in 
sup|N>rt  of  it.  He  declared  it  to  be  hia  firm 
opiniim  and  belief  that  every  tact  asserted  in  ' 
the  king*t  speech  was  false,  that  all  its  instmi* 
ations  were  unfounded,  ibat  no  impro{>cr  spirit 
ex’.sted,  and  that  the  alarm  had  only  been  raised 
bv  the  artful  designs  and  practices  of  ministers. 
He  rejoiced  in  the  triumph  of  men  fighting  for 
liberty  over  the  invading  artnies  ol*  despots,  and  i 
said  that  when  there  had  been  a probability  of  the 
triumph  of  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia  over 
the  lilieriies  of  France  his  spirits  had  drooptd,  and  , 
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his  heart  desponded.  He  bitterly  condemned  the 
calling  out  of  the  militia ; he  taunted  govern- 
ment for  daring  to  assume  a power  or  control 
over  the  minds  and  speculative  ojiinions  of  men ; 
and  he  said,  not  without  some  foundation,  that 
the  ultra-loyal  and  Tory  clubs  atid  societies  had 
been  going  to  as  great  extremes  in  one  direction 
as  the  reforming  societies  could  have  gone  in 
the  other.  He  did  not  think  that  England  was 
in  a state  to  go  to  war — he  did  not  think  that  any* 
thing  which  had  occurred  in  France,  or  in  Bel- 
gium, or  in  Savoy,  or  anywhere  rise,  would  justify 
us  in  going  to  war  with  the  French  republicans. 
He  condemned  ministers  for  not  sending  a new 
amhauador  to  treat  with  the  present  executive 
g<tvernment  of  France.  He  praised  the  dissenters, 
who  were  said  to  be  republicans  and  levellers  ; he 
praised  the  English  constitution  as  bting  “the  best 
adapted  to  England,  because  the  people  of  England 
thought  it  best;**  aud  in  conclusion  he  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  address,  the  purport  of  w hich 
was  that  the  House  should  enter  into  an  imme- 
diate examination  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne.  Pitt  was  not  there  to  answer  him, 
fur  he  had  just  accepted  the  profitable  sinecure  of 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  was  thus  obliged 
to  wait  for  the  form  of  a re-election  to  the  Commons, 
But  the  reply  came  with  more  force  from  the  bps 
of  Windham,  who  had  figured  for  so  many  years  as 
one  of  the  leaders  and  most  eloquent  chiefs  of  tlie 
Whig  opposition,  and  who  had  been  linked  in  such 
close  friendship  and  fellowship  with  Fox.  Tiiis 
eloquent  and  elegant  man  had  been  scared  by  the 
horrors  perpetrated  in  France,  and  had  followed 
Burke,  whose  political  pupil  and  friend  be  bad 
ever  considered  himself.  He  declared — and  this 
was  at  the  least  as  true  as  Fox’s  asseveration  that 
the  danger  was  exaggerated— that,  whatever  might 
be  the  amount  of  real  danger,  the  real  alarm  was 
exceedingly  great,  was  felt  in  every  town,  village, 
and  hamlet  in  the  kingdom,  was  agitating  every 
man  who  had  a AeneraUon  for  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  or  had  property  to  lose,  or  had  a pro- 
per English  aversion  to  anarchy  and  bloodshed. 
For  himself  he  believed  that  the  alarm  was  not 
greater  than  the  n.'al  danger.  He  knew  of  his  own 
knowledge,  and  all  men  must  know*,  that  there 
had  been  and  stilt  w*as  a constant  communication 
between  persons  in  Paris  and  persons  in  London, 
the  object  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  our  pre- 
sent form  of  government.  The  efifect  was  already 
fell  in  an  alarming  degree  ; for  in  every  town  and 
village,  and  almost  in  every  house,  these  worthy 
geiitlemen  had  their  agents,  wliu  regularly  disse- 
minated their  pamphlets.  These  agents  delivered 
these  pamphlets  gratis:  a proof  that  there  must  be 
somewhere  a society  that  defrayed  the  expense,  for 
the  agents  themselves  were  poor  men.  The  greatest 
pains  had  been  taken  with  the  poorer  part  of  the 
community,  to  wean  their  affections  from  govern- 
ment, to  make  them  dissatisfied  with  their  lot,  and 
eager  to  pull  down  and  plunder  all  who  were  above 
Uiem  in  fortune  ai.d  station.  It  might  not  succeed 
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here  in  the  end,  but  this  «*s  the  ryeten  which  bad 
made  Krance  a cuuniry  of  aiwtchista.  Speculative 
opiniiina  in  txditica  aiiid  in  religion  had  king  been 
allowed  in  tnia  eountry ; and  thvy  ini|^t  have  con- 
tinurd  to  be  freely  nubliahed,  but  boM  the  matter 
and  the  manner  of  publiahing  were  entirely  near. 
They  were  |mtting  their  teditioua  paniphlem  into 
tile  hands  of  tlie  labourer  aa  hooka  of  inalniction  ; 
they  were  giving  innocent  naaies  to  thinga  that 
were  intended  to  reveree  euddenly  and  violently  the 
order  of  aociety.  Windham  believed  that  the  mo> 
lives  of  the  cumbiiicd  armiee  that  had  attempted  to 
march  to  Paris  and  liberate  ixniie  XVI.  were  good. 
The  maxim  that  no  country  ought  to  intermeddle 
witli  the  inlemal  afiitirs  of  another  might  be  true 
in  a limited  sense,  but  he  could  not  admit  it  at  an 
unvarying  rale,  as  tome  oountrioB  might  choose  to 
act  up  principlea  that  were  aubveraive  of  the  go- 
vernment and  tranquillity  of  all  their  neighbours ; 
and,  even  without  stirring  beyond  their  own  frontier^ 
or  openly  intermeddling  m the  allbirt  of  their 
neighbours,  they  might  commit  incalculable  mie- 
chief,  which  would  call  for  reprsasion  and  sup-  ! 
presaion.  But,  be  would  aafc,  how  had  France  i 
observed  the  rale  that  no  country  ought  to  interfere 
with  another  1 How  had  aha  abided  by  her  decree 
that  she  abandoned  for  ever  all  ideas  of  foreign  con- 
quest ? What  had  the  done  with  Savoy  f Sse  had 
converted  it  into  a department.  She  wu  now  treat- 
ing the  little  republic  of  Qenevn  still  worte.  Her 
decree  that  she  would  give  liberty  to  all  mankind 
was  no  better  than  an  avowal  of  a design  to  dis- 
turb every  power  of  Europe.  They  talked,  indeed, 
of  giving  to  the  people  of  every  country  where  their 
arroa  were  victorious  a free  choice  of  the  form  of 
government ; but  did  they  ever  wait  to  take  the 
tense  of  the  majority  f Not  they.  When  two  or 
three  Jambinsand  republicaat  were  gathered  toge- 
ther, that  was  emmgh  for  them.  The  correapond- 
ence  of  the  Jacobin  Club  of  Manchester  and  the 
Jacobin  Club  of  Farit  might  throw  some  light  on 
tlicir  inientiona  towards  this  country.  Windham 
concluded  by  repeating  that  the  alarm  was  not 
fictitioua,  but  real ; and  that  miniatera  had  acted 
right  in  calling  out  the  militia  and  increasing  the 
army  and  navy.  No  one  doubted  the  perfect  sin- 
cerity of  Windham’s  conviction ; and,  at  very  fow 
men  in  tlie  country  had  to  high  a reputation  as  he, 
bit  tpeeoh  made  a deep  and  lasting  impreation 
upon  tome  minds  that  were  at  yet  wavering  as  to 
the  expediency  of  preparing  for  an  immediate  war 
witli  France.  Mr.  Grey,  who  remained  an  un- 
changed Foxitc,  replied  to  Windham,  and  Dundaa 
to  him.  Uundtt  declared  that  the  utmost  arts 
and  industry  had  been  used  to  circulate  Paine's 
‘ Rights  of  Man,’  and  other  works  of  the  tame 
tendency,  among  the  poorest  and  moat  ignorant  of 
the  people ; and  that  the  people  had  been  told,  over 
and  over  again,  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  assert 
their  own  rights,  to  confound  all  distinctions,  to 
aeixe  and  divide  property,  and,  in  short,  to  follow 
the  example  which  tlw  f rciich  liad  art  them.  He 
said  it  was  absurd  to  charge  iniuUteia  with  having 
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excited  an  unneceaaary  alarm.  That  feeling  was 
aponuneous ; and  the  fact  was  that  a anivcraal  aiwl 
moat  acrioua  alarm  pervaded  the  country  gentie- 
men,  farmers,  and  othen.  This  had  rendered  tom* 
active  measures  abaolattly  neceatary  ou  the  part  of 
wvernment,  in  order  to  restore  confidence.  Thu 
National  Convention  had  been  eager  to  coante- 
naace  every  complaint  of  grievanoe  from  the  fac- 
tious and  diacanteaied  in  this  country;  and, in  proof 
of  this  fact,  Dundaa  read  addresses  which  the  Con- 
vention had  received,  with  great  applause,  frani 
teveral  politicel  aocictiea  in  Kngla^.  Was  not 
this,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  an  unjuatifiBble  in- 
terfirrence  in  tha  internal  affairs  of  aiwlber  counny  T 
And  bad  not  leading  tnemben  of  the  Convention 
repeatedly  declared  that  they  would  look  nut  to  the 
auvereign,  but  to  the  people  of  Oreat  Briuin— that 
they  would  appeal  from  the  goveroment  to  the  re- 
publieana  of  England?  Some  might  pretend  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  truth,  but  he  wt^d  never 
believe  that  the  paaaioD  of  the  French  for  conquest 
and  aggrandisement  bad  been  changed  by  tha 
change  of  their  government  from  a monarchy  to  a 
democracy,  or  that  the  slighteit  trust  was  to  M put 
in  their  decrees,  manifoatoa,  and  proclamations, 
to  which  they  had  already  given  the  lie  by  their 
conduct  in  Belgium,  in  Savoy,  and  at  Oieneva. 
He  referred  to  t^  treatiea  which  bound  ut  to  aaaist 
Holland,  intimating  that  these  slonc  imposed  the 
necessity  of  onr  arming  and  preparing  for  the 
worst.  The  French,  since  their  conquetta  in  the 
Ixiw  Counlriea  sod  the  capture  of  Antwerp,  had 
declared  that  they  would  open  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt.  This  mutt  be  ruinous  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  Provinces,  and  England  was 
a gnarsmee  that  this  should  never  be  allowed.  In 
coDclnaion,  Dundaa  aud  that,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumalsncea,  government  were  folly  juitifisd  in  all 
they  had  done ; and  would  have  merited  impeach- 
ment if  they  had  remained  inactive  and  passive  at 
■>  critical  a juncture.  Sheridan,  who  remained 
with  the  Foxitc  Whigt,  aaid,  in  hia  fluent,  oonfi- 
dctit  manner,  that  the  alarm  wit  ridiculous,  and 
had  been  created  by  miniatera  Ibemaelvca  for  the 
most  aelfith  and  wicked  purposes ; that  the  formi- 
dabhi  bend  of  republiuana  said  to  exist  in  England 
were  men  of  buckram ; and  that  certainly  every 
hand  and  heart  in  th<i  country  would  be  united  to 
rasiat  any  French  army  tliet  might  attempt  to  in- 
vade England  with  the  idea  of  effecting  any  change 
in  our  government.  On  the  otbo'  hand,  he  aaid  he 
would  vote  for  the  impeachment  of  that  English 
miiiiater  who  should  enter  into  a war  with  France 
for  the  purpose  of  re-establiahing  the  old  despotism 
of  the  Bourbons.  He  did  not  consider  the  lan- 
guan  held  by  the  French  rcpublioaiis  towards 
Holland,  or  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  ax  tulfi- 
dent  ground  for  a war ; nor  would  he  believe  that 
the  Dutch  would  apply  to  us  for  an  armed  imer- 
fcrence,  unless  they  were  previously  prompted  to 
do  it  by  our  own  minittera.  Burke,  who  had  seen 
many  of  hia  predictions  already  verified,  and  wlioae 
honor  of  the  Gallic  revolution  was  unbounded — 
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Buriub  wha  tMlkred  Uwt.  if  Fui  hwl  Wu  luflcred 
to  auccced  ia  his  projact  tur  ibe  aueadaMiit  to  tbo 
address,  he  would  lor  ever  have  ruined  this  oatioB, 
along  with  the  ruat  of  Europe,  roae  and  spoke  with 
extraordinary  warmth.  Cunsiderationa  of  party, 
be  said,  and  aU  minor  conaideratioos,  must  bow 
give  way : be  cams  ibrward  not  as  tlie  defender  of 
opposition  or  of  ministry,  but  of  the  country.  He 
bdieved  the  country  to  be  in  great  danger ; ha 
knew  tliat  there  was  a faction  in  Enghmd  who 
wished  to  submit  to  Fraoce,  in  order  that  our 
government  might  be  reibni^  upon  the  French 
system ; and  he  knew  that  the  French  corresponded 
with  a^  encouraged  tbia  iaction,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  aid  them.  The  cabals  and  caospiraeiea, 
thr  practices  and  correspondences,  of  this  French 
factiuo  in  England,  were  of  public  notoriety.  Mr. 
Ceopar  and  Mr.  Watt  had  been  deput^  from 
Manchester  to  the  Jacobins:  these  ambaasadura 
bad  been  received  at  Paris  as  British  rapreaenta- 
Uvas.  Other  depaiationa  of  English  had  been  rm 
ccived  at  the  bee  of  the  Nstumal  Assembly ; they 
bad  gone  tbe  length  of  giving  supplies  to  the  Ja- 
oohin  urntiea,  cxpeeth^  in  return  military  assist- 
ance in  England.  A regular  corteapondenca  fur 
fratemiaing  tbe  two  natiana  bad  been  carried  on 
by  societies  in  lamdon  with  the  Jacobin  aocieiiea 
in  various  parts  of  Franca.  To  prove  tlie  truth 
of  these  aieertiaoa,  he  read  the  addreaaea  of 
tlie  Eogliahincn  and  Iriahmen  reauleet  at  Paris} 
and  ef  Joel  Barlow  and  John  Frost,  d^^wities 
from  the  Cunstitutioiud  Society  of  London  to  the 
National  Couvention.  He  decUied  that  the  quea- 
tioo  was  not  wbetbar  they  ehouid  aaake  an  address 
to  the  throne,  but  wbetW  they  abould  have  a 
tbrona  at  all.  Tbare  would  soon  be  no  thrones  or 
settled  governments  ia  Europe,  if  Fscucb  arma  and 
Fiench  principlaa  were  allow^  to  lake  their  own 
ooutea;  and  ha  raeommeaded  and  prayed  (or 
unanimity  and  detenniuatioB  in  England  at  the 
beat  meant  af  taping  the  pn^at  af  Froneh 
anna.  Mr.  Ertkiaa.  wha  continued  to  be  con- 
nected with  Fox  and  to  be  a member  of  the  So- 
ciety fox  Parliamentary  Bafurm,  jiMihed  that 
auciaty  and  hiaaaeif,  and  blamed  rainiatera  for  de- 
laying to  proaecuie  Tbomaa  Paine,  tbe  authoe  af 
‘Tbs  Rights  of  Man,’  till  a year  sad  a half  after 
the  publication  af  the  book.  He  then  charged 
Burke  with  ineoneietency,  and  concluded  with  le- 
cummending  the  Unuse.  inatead  of  loading  the 
English  pra^e  with  aliuta  and  eahunny,  to  meet 
their  complaintt,  redress  then  grievances,  and 
remove  the  grounds  of  their  dHsatiafoctiun  by 
reforming  parliament  end  granting  them  a foir 
rtprewniattun.  Tlie  atterncr-gencral.  Sir  John 
Scott,  tha  aabeatar-general.  Sir  John  Miltbrd,  Mr, 
Ansliutliei,  and  othm  tupporlcd  the  eddtess  in  all 
iu  parts,  the  attasney-geiieral  dwelling  mure  par- 
ticularly upon  the  dilEeront  modes  wlii^  had  been 
adopted  to  wash  upon  the  minds  of  tlie  poorer 
claasee  of  aociaty.  The  division,  which  did  not 
take  place  till  three  hours  after  midnight,  exhi- 
bited tbe  numerical  wenkocat  of  tbn  Foaiiea : 290 


members  voted  for  the  address  and  only  50  against 
it.  Tke  great  mt^ity  of  the  Whigs,  vexed  at 
his  imprudent  conduct  end  alarmed  at  the  tone 
held  by  men  and  societies  which  Fox  frequented, 
bad  parted  company  with  him  fur  ever,  and  hud 
followed  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Burke.  He, 
however,  now  gave  notice  that  to-morrow  he  would 
move  an  amendment  upon  the  report.  And  ac- 
cordingly on  the  14th  of  December,  when  the 
lord  mayor  brought  the  report  of  the  address, 
he  proposed  tbe  addition  of  a clause  requesting 
that  the  king  wguld  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  present  Jacobin  mvernment  of  France,  or 
“ that  hia  majesty  would  employ  every  meana  of 
negotiation  cansistent  with  the  bouour  and  lafety 
of  this  country  to  avert  the  ealamiiiea  of  war." 
In  bis  speech  Fox  threw  the  whole  blame  of  the 
horrid  aeenea  which  had  occurreil  in  France  upou 
tbe  Coalition,  and  eulogised  the  spirit  and  valour 
of  the  French  republicans,  who  bad  taught  the 
piiiudest  men  in  this  world  that  there  was  an 
energy  in  the  csuiae  of  justice  and  freedom  which 
nothing  could  defeat.  “Thank  God,”  said  iic, 
“ Nature  luia  been  true  to  herself!  Tyranny  haa 
been  defeated,  and  those  who  fought  for  freedom 
ore  triumphunt.”  He  said  that  all  the  inhubii- 
Bula  of  Europe  sympathised  with  the  Fremh 
and  wished  them  success,  regarding  them  aa 
men  struggling  with  tyrants  and  despots.  lie 
could  see  no  force  in  the  objection  raised  by  some 
men  that  France  bad  actually  no  governroetit  lo 
treat  with.  Suraly  that  wsa  a government  which 
the  iieople  considered  as  sucL  Great  Britain 
ought  imraediotaly  to  acknowledge  that  govern- 
ment and  negotiate  with  it.  He  prooe^ed  to 
Qiinlend  that  we  cuuld  not  go  to  war  without  the 
greatest  hazard } that  Ireland  was  disaffected,  so 
Qiat  no  man  iu  hia  senaea  could  expect  any  hearty 
support  from  that  kingdom ; that  we  could  obiain 
tui  new  allies  on  the  Cotitinent,  and  that  our  ally 
the  King  of  Prussia  could  nut  be  depended  upon ; 
and  that  no  reliance  whatever  was  to  he  placed  on 
tbe  empcioi.  Even  the  invasion  of  Holland  by 
the  French  would  give  ui  but  doubtful  allies,  in- 
asmuch an  the  democrats  there  would  be  sure 
to  join  tbe  French  republicans,  and  the  democratic 
party  there  was  already  nearly  aa  strung  aa  the 
party  of  the  StadthoUler.  In  spile  of  the  aristu- 
cracy  and  the  clergy  the  people  of  Flanders  and 
Brabant  had  received  the  Freucb  with  open  arms. 
It  would  be  tbe  same  with  their  neiglilioura  the 
Dutch,  and  it  might  be  the  same  witli  the  peoples 
of  oJicr  onuolries.  Uc  represented  tlie  people  uf 
Scotland  ss  being  almost  as  d4aa0ectc<l  aa  the 
Iriali,  and  tbe  triiUi,  lie  said,  was,  that  the  people 
uf  Scotland  had  been  treated  with  shameful  indig- 
nity by  that  Huiiae,  wliich  had  scandaloutly  rv- 
liu^  to  hear  tlieir  petitions  for  reform.  Tlioso 
acquainted  with  Scotland  had  affirmed  that  Mr. 
Psi,.e’s  works  had  far  greater  influence  there  tiiun 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island  i that  they  were 
read  by  all  dercriptiuns  of  people,  hut  particularly 
by  the  lower  class.  He  paid  high  compliments  to 
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Windham,  “ who  to  the  8onndc'‘t  heart  joined  the 
clearest  head  but  he  complained  thnt  Burke, 
in  the  precetiinp  debate,  had  s''arcely  treated  him 
with  civility.  He  said  that  Burke,  who  had  ac- 
cused him  of  using  more  invective  than  argument, 
hud  himself  been  obliged  to  detrend  to  hell  for 
similes  and  figures  of  speech  with  whieh  to  stig- 
matise the  present  rtilers  of  the  French  nation. 
Among  mmc  eire^tUom.hlo  rhnrnrh'r^  he  (Burke) 
Imd  classed  and  reprobated  M.  Roland,  a man 
eminnnt  for  mnoy  rirtupx  ! [The  cant  about  this 
“eternally  virtuous”  individual  had  reached  Eng- 
land, and  Fox  probably  dul  not  yet  know  to  what 
a cundiiion  of  discredit  end  insignificance  Roland 
had  by  this  time  fallen  in  France,  any  more  than 
he  knew  that  these  Girondist  rulers  with  whom  he 
would  have  negotiated  were  to  be  swept  aw'ay  in 
(he  Course  of  a very  few  months  by  the  “ excep- 
tionable characters**  In  whom  he  alluded  as  being 
the  only  bad  men  in  this  new  repiiblie  ] He  said 
that  s\irh  invectives  did  not  tend  to  conciliate 
France ; that  such  gross  insults  and  injuries  could 
not  be  fiirgotten  or  forgiven  by  a spirited  jieople  like 
the  French.  He  said  that  sooner  or  Inter  we  must 
acknowledge  this  French  rejmblic.  Was  not  the 
republic  of  this  country  readily  acknowledged  at 
the  time  of  Cromwell  ? Did  not  courts  vie  in 
their  civilities  to  our  commonwealth  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  Charles  I.?  Whstever  difference  of 
opinion  might  be  entertained  about  it,  that  execu- 
tion was  certainly  less  unjust  than  that  whicli  he 
feared  was  about  to  be  inflicted  on  the  late  unhappy 
monarch  of  France,  but  still  he  would  hope  a deed 
so  foul  would  not  he  committed.  His  right  honour- 
aide  friend  (Burke)  had  said  yesterday  that  we  could 
not  receive  an  ambassador  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
innocent  men,  and,  perhaps,  even  of  (he  king  of 
France ; but,  if  the  French  should  even  proceed  to 
extremities  against  that  unfortunate  monarch,  be 
(Fox) would  consider  it  as  an  act  that  would  bean 
eternal  disgrace  to  the  nation,  but  still  he  could 
not  think  that  we  were,  theremre,  never  to  have 
any  coiinecliun  with  France.  If  minisicra*  objec- 
tion to  receix'e  an  ambassador  at  present  was  that 
they  did  not  know  how  to  introduce  a French  re- 
publican minister  into  the  king*s  drawing-room,  be 
wiabctl  they  would  fairly  confess  it,  to  the  end  that 
the  English  people  might  see  that  their  bloixl  and 
treasure  were  to  be  sacrificed  for  a mere  punctilio! 
[Many  persons  wore  hurt  at  this  sarcasm,  and  none 
more  than  George  III.,  who  is  said  to  have  trea- 
sured it  in  his  memory,  and  to  have  frequently  rc- 
})eatcd  afterwards  that  Mr.  Fox  would  have  pre- 
sented to  him  Marat  or  Robespierre,  or  Samson  the 
headsman.]  He  bestow’ed  some  pathos  upon  the 
unhappy  prisoners  of  the  Temple ; but  he  soon 
passed  from  their  sufferings  to  dwell  more  tenderly 
upon  those  of  that  “ brave  bm  unfortunate  gentle- 
man **  Daf.iycttc,  whom  the  despots  had  lockc<l  up 
like  a felon  because  he  had  always  been  a friend  lo 
lil>eTty.  Sheridan  scconilid  the  amendment,  as 
T>cing  calculated  lo  rescue  ilie  counlrv  from  a war 
with  France.  Burke  again  rose  to  declare  that  he 
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saw  a spirit  st  work  that  would  leave  England  r>o 
option  l)€tween  war  and  peace.  Consiilering  it  lU 
admitted  that  France  must  not  be  permitted  to 
open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  that  she 
must  he  induced  by  negutiation  or  compelled  !»▼ 
arms  to  restore  the  conquests  she  had  made,  lie 
thought  it  a very  extraordinary  way  of  effcciin^ 
either  purpose  to  represent  our  internal  situatinii 
as  rf*(trn,  and  all  our  allies  as  jmwers  not  to  be  dc- 
}>ended  upon.  He  would  not  believe  that  our  m- 
tcmnl  condition  was  so  had,  although  our  constitu- 
tion was  certainly  assailed  by  men  who  might  do 
much  mischief  if  not  stopped  in  time.  If  the 
fidelity  of  our  allies  was  not  to  be  relied  on  now, 
what  could  we  expect  from  them  if  we  arknow. 
ledged  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
new  republic  of  France,  the  fiercest  enemies  of 
those  allies  and  of  all  crowned  heada?  Would 
Mr.  Fox  make  a choice  of  friendships  and  enmi- 
ties, and  renounce  all  former  alliances  with  esta- 
blished governments  to  contract  a cloae  alliance 
with  a country  that  had  no  government  at  all— with 
an  anarchy?  And  were  we  sure  that  the  French 
republicans,  even  if  courted,  would  come  to  any 
reasonable  terms  with  us  ? Yet  this  was  the  con- 
I ngency  for  which  we  were  to  renounce  our  ])re- 
sent  allies,  the  ancient  ami  estahlislied  governments 
of  Europe.  The  French  republic  had  not  yet  been 
recogni^  by  any  power  whatever.  And  what  was 
the  (leculinr  time  when  England  was  to  be  the  first 
to  recognise  it,  and  to  send  over  an  ambaasndur  to 
Paris  ? Why,  it  was  the  very  moment,  perhaps, 
when  the  merciless  savages  had  their  hands  red 
with  the  blood  of  a murdered  sovereign  I To  fol- 
low the  course  proposed  would  look  like  giving  a 
sanction  to  a bloody  act,  like  giving  currency  to 
regicide,  and  affording  a preliminary  to  the  murder 
of  our  own  sovereign.  He  shattered  at  a blow  the 
argument  that  Fox  had  drawn  from  the  conduct 
of  Europe  towards  Cromwell  and  the  English 
commonwealth.  The  French  republic,  he  said, 
was  siii  generic,  and  bore  no  analogy  to  any  other 
republic  or  system  of  government  that  ever 
existed  in  the  known  world.  The  English  com- 
monwealth did  not  attempt  to  turn  all  the  states  of 
Christendom  into  republics : it  did  not  wage  war 
with  kings  merely  because  they  were  not  demo- 
crats ; it  professed  no  principles  of  prosehti^m. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  But  France  wanted  to 
make  all  the  world  proselytes  to  her  opinions  and 
dogmas— 'F'rnnce  was  for  turning  every  government 
in  the  world  into  a democratic  republic.  If  every 
government  was  against  her,  it  was  because  she 
had  declared  herself  hostile  to  every  government. 
This  strange  republic  might  be  compared  to  the 
system  of  Mahomet,  who,  with  a Koran  in  one 
ham!  and  a sword  in  the  other,  compelled  men  to 
adopt  Ills  creed.  The  Korun  which  France  held 
out  wa<t  tiie  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and 
universal  fraternity,  and  with  the  sword  she  was 
determined  to  propaga’c  her  doctrine,  and  conquer 
those  w'hom  the  could  not  convince.  He  did  not 
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wish  to  hurry  ihe  nation  into  a war ; he  wished 
only  to  make  the  people  of  England  see  that 
France  had  really  declared  war  againi>t  them,  and 
that  the  two  countries  might  be  cotif>i(lered  as  actu> 
ally  engaged  in  hostilities.  The  French  Assembly 
and  Convention  had  passed  a variety  of  decrees, 
every  one  of  which  might  fairly  he  considered  as  a 
declaration  of  war  against  every  government  in 
Europe.  France  had  resolved  to  wage  an  eternal 
w*ar  against  kings  and  all  kinds  of  kingly  govern- 
ment. She  had  received  at  the  bar  of  the  Conven- 
tion Englishmen,  whom,  in  contempt  of  the  king 
and  parliament,  she  professed  to  consider  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  of  Eugland.  Between  the 
two  nations  there  was  at  this  moment  a moral  war, 
which  must  soon  become  an  actual  war.  Mr.  Y'orke 
apoke  of  Fox  and  his  opposition  in  terms  of  severe 
invective  t he  allowed  them  eloquence  and  talent, 
but  denied  that  they  possessed  patriotism,  modera- 
tion, or  candour.  Uundas  re)H*ated  that  there  wss 
every  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  French  army, 
under  Dumouricz,  meditated  an  attack  on  Holland. 
England  must,  therefore,  either  abide  by  her  trea- 
ties or  abandon  them.  If  she  abandoned  them,  she 
would  lose  at  once  the  res^>ect  hitherto  paid  to  her 
high  character,  and  be  no  longer  considered  by  any 
other  nation  as  worthy  of  confidence.  Other  men 
might  rejoice  in  representing  the  state  of  their 
country  to  be  degraded,  weak,  and  helpless ; but 
he  could  hnd  more  pleasure  in  believing  that 
England  was  still  high  in  spirit,  and  great  and 
powerful,  abounding  in  resources  which,  if  she 
should  be  forced  into  a war,  w'uuld  enable  her  to 
bring  it  to  an  honourable  tcitniuatiun.  Mr.  Pijwys, 
an  hereditary  Whig,  ami  one  who  had  long  and 
steadily  voted  on  the  same  side  as  Fox,  now  de- 
clared that  gentleman's  pditical  intentions  to  be 
peculiarly  baneful  to  his  country,  and  his  present 
amendment  only  pro{>cr  to  alienate  the  people  of 
England  from  ilu-ir  government.  Negotiation  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  impracticable.  He  asked  to 
whom  could  we  send  an  ambassador?  Who  could 
be  sure  tliat  the  men  who  had  proscribed  our  king 
and  invited  his  )>eople  to  take  uj)  arms  against 
him,  would  receive  an  ambassador  sent  by  him  ? 
The  faith  of  treaties  and  the  duty  of  securing  our 
intenial  peace  jostihed  the  address  and  the  whole 
conduct  of  ministers.  If  he  could  have  his  wish, 
he  would  draw  a cordon  round  France  to  prevent 
the  spreading  of  her  infection.  Wdberforce, 
though  deprecating  war — if  war  could  possibly  be 
avoided  consistently  with  justice — concurred  with 
the  sfrcech  from  tiie  throne  and  the  proposed  ad- 
dress ; and  Fox's  amendment  was  rejected  without 
a division. 

On  tlie  very  next  day — December  the  15th, 
which  wus  a Saturday,  a day  when  Parliament  did 
not  usually  sit — Fox  cumc  forward  with  a third 
proposition,  moving,  “ That  an  humble  address  l>c 
presented  to  his  majesty,  that  his  majesty  will  he 
graciously  pleased  to  give  direction  that  a minibtei 
may  be  sent  to  Paris  to  treat  with  those  persons 
who  exercise  provisiunally  the  functions  of  cxe* 
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cutive  government  in  France,  touching  such  points 
as  may  be  in  discussion  between  his  majesty  and 
his  allies  and  the  French  nation/'  He  said  he 
knew  how  little  anything  he  could  say  on  this 
subject  would  be  attended  to  by  the  House.  He 
was,  besides,  indisposed,  and  so  hoarse  that  it  was 
physically  impossible  fur  him  to  speak  above  a few 
minutes.  **  By  his  motion  he  did  not  mean  to 
imply  any  approbation  of  (he  conduct  of  the  exist- 
ing French  government,  or  of  the  proceedings  tliat 
had  led  to  the  present  state  of  things  in  France. 
His  object  was  simply  to  declare  and  record  his 
opinion,  that  it  was  the  true  policy  of  every  nation 
to  treat  with  the  existing  government  of  every 
other  nation  with  which  it  had  relative  interests, 
without  inquiring  or  regarding  how  that  govern- 
ment was  constituted,  or  by  what  means  those  who 
exerciscil  it  came  into  power.  This  was  not  only 
the  policy,  but  frequently  the  practice.  If  we 
objected  to  the  existing  f)rm  of  government  in 
France,  we  had  as  strung  objections  to  tlic  form  of 
government  at  Algiers ; yet  at  Algiers  we  had  a 
I consul.  If  we  abhorred  the  crimes  committed  in 
France,  we  equally  abhorred  the  crimes  committed 
in  Morocco;  yet  to  the  court  of  Morocco  we  had 
sent  a consul  almost  immediately  after  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  at  which  liumaiiity  shuddered. 
By  these  acts  we  were  neither  supposed  to  approve 
of  the  form  of  government  at  Algiers,  nor  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  Morocco.  From  his  motion, 
therefore,  no  opinion  was  to  be  implied,  but  the 
opinion  he  had  stated.  It  would  have  been  better 
if  what  he  proposed  had  been  done  sooner,  and 
' there  were  circumstances  that  made  it  less  proper 
j now  than  at  an  earlier  period.  But  this  was  not 
imputable  to  him.  The  earliest  period  was  now 
I the  best;  and  this  was  the  earliest  opportunity 
! that  the  meeting  of  parliament  afforded  him.  It 
j would  have  been  still  belter  if  our  minister  had 
I not  l>eeu  recalled  from  Paris,  but  had  continued 
i there,  ns  the  rnintsters  of  some  other  courts  had 
done."  Mr.  Grey  seconded  the  motion,  declaring 
. that  an  immediate  embassy  to  Paris  was  the  only 
, means  of  averting  the  greatest  of  cahimilies,  the 
most  dangerous  war  tliai  Ki  gland  had  ever  under- 
I taken.  Jxird  ShcfBeld,  the  tiiend  of  Gibbon  the 
historian,  reprobated  the  object  of  tlie  motion,  and 
I declared  he  was  almost  ashamed  of  his  former 
' euthusiosm  for  Fox.  He  tlmughl  that  t le  surest 
1 way  of  avoiding  war  would  be  by  making  vi- 
gorous preparations  fur  it ; and  he  aflirincd  (hat 
the  disturbers  of  the  world,  when  they  had  overrun 
other  nations,  would  nut  fail  to  fall  upon  us  with 
double  force.  Some  gentlemen  expresiicd  a hope 
: that  Fox  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  withdiaw  his 
; motion ; some  said  that  that  motion  was  a palpablo 
[ eneroachment  on  the  royal  prerogative ; and  some 
iiitierly  censured  him  fur  his  conduct  during  ihe 
last  three  days.  Fox,  however,  pursued  his  object 
I with  so  much  heat  and  perseverance  as  to  cause 
' llic  House  to  sit  into  Sunday  morning  ; a thing 
; noi  kmwn  m pailiament  for  many  years.*  Mr. 
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Jenkinaon  (aficrwarda  Earl  of  liverpool)  wm  of 
opinion  that  the  motion  did  encroach  on  the  prc' 
rugative,  and  waa  otlicrwikc  improper  and  danger-  ; 
0U8.  He  believed  that  there  were  disaffected 
)>ersont  in  the  covintry  whose  activity  n»ade  them 
dangerous  ; but  he  thought  that  war,  instead  of 
increasing  their jwwcr  of  mischief,  would  greatly 
lessen  it.  The  French  knew  that  we  were  engaged 
by  every  tie  of  national  faith  to  protect  Holland, 
and  their  insolent  threats  to  that  state  must  he  ; 
considered  as  an  intentional  insult  to  England,  | 
which  could  not  be  overlooked  without  incurring 
the  im])utation  of  a cowardly  and  base  submission. 
The  kirtg  of  Sardinia  had  endeavoured  to  negotiate 
and  conciliate  the  French,  and  what  had  he  gained 
by  it?  Ministers  were  blamed  for  not  having 
taken  the  same  course — for  not  having  some 
months  ago  treated  with  the  French;  but  for 
many  mouths  there  had  been  nothing  in  France 
with  which  they  could  treat,  ^ud  now,  when 
persons  and  thmgs  were  every  day  changing,  when 
all  rule  belonged  to  a mob  of  robla  rs  and  ansas- 
sins,  where  could  we  apply  ? What  government 
Could  wc  acknowledge  where  there  was  actually  no 
government?  How  could  England  recognise  a 
constitution  whieli  the  French  themselviB  were 
every  day  violating?  Mow  could  wc  neg«>tiate  with 
men  wlto  hud  declared  a nniveisal  war  to  all 
governments?  On  this  very  day,”  he  exclaimed^ 

**  while  we  arc  here  del>ating  about  sending  an 
ambassador  to  the  French  republic;  on  thi^  very 
day  is  the  king  to  receive  sentence,  and,  in  all 
probability,  it  is  the  day  of  his  murder!  Whst  is 
It,  then,  that  genileincn  would  propose  to  their 
sovereign  ? To  bow  bis  neck  to  a band  of  sau- 
guinary  ruffians,  and  address  an  ambassador  to  a 
set  of  murderous  regicides,  whose  hands  are  still 
reeking  with  the  blo<xl  of  a slaughtered  monarch? 
No,  Sir,  the  Uritish  character  is  too  itoble  to  run 
a race  for  infamy ; nor  shall  we  be  the  first  to 
Compliment  a set  of  monsters,  who,  while  wc  are 
agitating  the  subject,  are  prolaibly  bearing  through 
the  streets  of  Pans — horrid  spectacle ! — the  bio  idy 
victim  of  their  fury.”  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
thunghl  that  Fox  himself  ought  to  be  sent  on  this 
embavsy.  Peihaps  be  might  be  as  well  received 
ns  Frost  and  Joel  Barlow ; perhaps  nut  The 
French  rulers  might  say  to  him,  “ Do  you  cums 
from  the  of  Great  Britain?  If  you  do,  you 
can  have  no  business  here,  os  we  have  sworn 
eternal  enmity  to  all  kinvs;  you  had,  therefore, 
better  be  gone’”  Mr.  Windham  contended  that 
not  only  ex^KTicnce,  but  higher  principles  and  the 
<lictates  of  humanity  forbade  any  present  rccog- 
nitiou  of  the  Frcneli  republic.  If  Great  Britain 
gave  that  recognition,  which  had  bcni  given  by 
no  other  power,  what  would  be  the  conse<|ucncea  ? 
Some  of  those  cunsetpientTs  would  be  the  ahenatinu 
of  all  those  powers  with  wliuui  she  was  at  present 
allied,  und  a unive^^ul  diacuiiragement  on  the 
t butineut  fo",  by  giving  the  whole  weight  of  her 
charnricr  o 1- luiicc,  slic  would  place  all  the  rest 
of  Europe  m a situation  truly  deplorable,— ^he 


would  arm  every  subject  of  every  kingdom  ag&iust 
the  |)owers  Uiat  governed  that  kiiigdom,— she 
would  recommend  and  facilitate  the  iniiialion  of 
what  had  licen  done,  or  was  still  doing,  by  the  eana- 
culottes  of  Paris ; and  all  this  could  not  l»a  others 
wise  than  fatal  to  the  future  interests  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Grant,  wlu)  had  studied  the  law  of  nations, 
and  who  was  well  read  in  what  tlie  French  now 
styled  ” the  worm-eaten  writings  of  Grotius,  Puf- 
fendorf,  and  Vattel,”  * replied  to  some  geiulemen 
who  chose  to  think  thst  the  forcible  opening  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt  was  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  any  loud  complaint  on  the 
]mrt  of  the  Dut^  Not  only  the  trade,  but  also 
the  internal  security  and  independence  of  Holland 
depended  upon  that  river.  All  the  celebrated 
writers  on  the  law  of  nstious  bad  laid  it  down  as 
a clear  and  indubitable  principle  that  rivers  be* 

, longed  to  those  who  inhabited  tbeir  banka,  just  «ui 
! far  and  no  farther  than  those  banks  extendt^.  If 
I the  banks  belonged  to  different  fieoples  or  natiuna, 

! then  the  dominion  over  the  river  was  divided, 
j each  |HH>ple  possessing  llie  part  of  the  river  that 
! was  contiguous  to  tbeir  domain;  and  such  was 
the  policy  of  tliis  distribution,  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  laid  down  by  tlie  law  of  nature,  it  would  have 
lieen  a positive  stipulation  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions, for  without  it  no  state  traveised  by  rivers 
could  be  secure.  If,  ss  the  French  were  now  con- 
} tending,  the  course  of  rivers  was  m open  and 
i common  to  all  mankind  an  the  sea  itself  a ffeet  of 
French  or  Spaniards  might  sail  up  tbe  Tliames, 
and  we  should  have  no  right  to  mclcst  them  until 
they  actually  began  hostiliiiea.  The  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt  being  between  tlie  banka  of  Holland,  gave 
tlie  Dutch,  under  tbe  law  of  nature  and  nations,  aw 
iucofitrovertible  right  to  tlie  possession  of  that 
river  as  far  as  their  banks  extended ; and  this  right, 
moreover,  bad  been  repeatedly  acknowledged  and 
ratified  by  express  treaty.  The  emperor  Joseph, 
although  he  had  attempted  to  open  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt  for  tlie  benefit  of  his  subjects  m 
llie  Netherlands,  who  possessed  the  upper  banks  o# 
the  river,  bad  been  obliged  to  foi^d  his  purpose. 
France  had  no  direct  interest  in  tm  question  ^at 
least, the  French  pretended,  in  their  own  declaration, 
that  they  luul  not  conquered  the  Netherlands,  but 
Imd  only  restored  tbe  sovereignty  of  that  oountry  tw 
Uie  inbttbitants  of  it  The  Belgians  might  want 
to  have  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  from  their 
own  country,  through  HollaiKi,  to  its  mouth;  hot 
what  had  the  French  to  do  with  this  question? 
Were  we  to  permit  them  to  arrogate  to  themseUen 
the  umpirage  of  all  the  disputes  in  Europe?  Thn 
reotless,  meddling  dis{>osition  of  that  country,  which 
nn  honourable  gentleman  had  declared  was  so  long 
tbe  BCuurge  of  mankind  under  the  old  despotisai 
of  its  kings,  seemed  now  no  leas  disposed  to  {Hirsow 
the  same  course  under  the  still  more  wild  and  un^ 
limited  d('6|M>lism  of  the  people.  The  French  ha4 
ahead)  teixed  some  territory  belonging  to  Holland, 
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or  had  threatened  to  »eize  it  instantly ; and  yet 
some  gentlemen  could  suggest  that  the  Dutch 
goremment,  instead  of  preparing  to  tight,  ought  to  | 
have  sent  an  ambassador  to  Paris.  If  France,  by 
ibree  or  aurpriae,  had  aeised  on  Portsmouth,  or 
any  other  of  our  harbours,  or  had  declared  its  in* 
tention  of  doing  so,  would  Englishmen  coiideacend 
to  semi  an  ambauador  to  negotiate?  They  liad 
declared  publicly  their  intention  of  invading  the 
rights  of  our  allies;  and  those  rights,  so  long  as 
faith  and  hunour  remained  in  England,  were  the 
rights  of  Englishmen.  The  French  had  admitted 
the  suhaisting  treaties,  but  denied  their  force  upon 
grounds  on  which  all  treaties  and  compacts  must 
Ml.  If  Holland  or  England  were  to  attempt  to 
treat,  they  should  send  to  them  m t a statesman, 
but  a professor  of  casuistry;  for  nothing  remained 
for  inquiry  but  an  abstract  and  metaphysical 
question  on  the  moral  competence  of  contracts. 
But  was  it  to  be  allowed  that  the  first  principle  of 
morals  should  be  controverted,  and  the  community 
of  nations  turned  into  a school  of  metaphysicid 
scrptica?  If  we  settled  the  dispute  with  the  pre- 
sent executive  government  of  France,  tlieir  auc- 
cetsors,  armed  with  their  natural  imprescriptible 
Rights  of  Man,  would,  by  the  very  same  reasons, 
deny  their  right  to  settle  it.  There  was  nothing 
that  could  be  obtained,  short  of  a total  abandon- 
ment of  their  project,  but  what  the  metaphysical 
wand  of  those  logicians  would  destroy  as  by  magic. 
They  would  tell  you  that  it  was  impossible  to  bind 
by  treaty  the  Riglits  of  Man;  that  right  is  para- 
mount to  treaty ; that  the  executive  with  whom  you 
negotiated  had  exceeded  their  power,  had  betrayed 
their  constituents,  and  that  therefore  the  contract 
and  treaty  with  you  must  be  void.  Sir  William 
Young  said  that,  if  we  wanted  to  facilitate  the  im- 
portation of  plots  and  treasons,  we  would  do  well 
to  open  and  prolong  a negotiation  with  the  present 
French  executive;  and  he  declared  (what  was 
perfectly  certain)  that,  if  we  proposed  prelimi- 
naries, we  should  be  looked  upon  as  trembling 
cowards,  we  should  esm  contempt  and  infamy, 
and  be  attacked  all  the  same.  Burke,  who 
this  evening  for  the  first  time  took  his  scat  on 
the  Treasury  bench,  sgain  spoke  with  the  most 
impassioned  eloquence.  Kings,  said  he,  are 
anointed  with  oil— *the  new  sovereignty  of  the 
poo))le,  with  blood ! The  massacres  of  September, 
at  which  all  Europe  revolted,  heightened  this 
striking  likeness;  and  none  but  the  murderers 
themselves  could  help  deploring  those  horrible 
barbarities,  which  exceeded  all  ancient  and  mo- 
dem crime.  He  declared  his  solemn  convirlion 
thut  a war  with  France  was  rendered  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  liberties  of  England,  the  inte- 
rests of  £uro|ie,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
He  drew  a ludicrous  picture  of  the  figure  an  am- 
bassador from  the  king  of  Great  Britain  would 
make  at  the  bar  of  the  Natioind  Convention.  His 
credentials  would  state  that  he  was  commissioned 
by  “George  III.,  by  the  grace  of  God,**  &c.  At 
the  reading  of  these  words,  how  would  tluit  pious 
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assembly  be  convulsed  with  laughter!  Tiic  presi- 
dent, Rjbespierre  or  Murat,  or  some  other  sworn 
enemy  to  kings,  would  surely  not  be  able  to  keep 
his  indignation  within  bounds.  On  the  one  side, 
citizen  Frost  would  inHumc  the  resentment  of  tlie 
House;  and  on  the  other  citizen  Paine  would  pro- 
ceed to  denounce  us!  Dundos  gave  a good  answer 
to  those  who  urged  that  the  English  ambassador 
ought  not  to  have  been  recalled  from  Paris,  as  he 
had  been,  after  the  lOih  of  August.  As  fur  the 
motion  nuw  before  the  House,  he  was  willing  to 
put  it  upon  this  issue If,  under  the  former 
government  of  France,  while  we  had  an  ambassa- 
dor in  France,  and  France  an  ambassador  here, 
the  French  government  had  received  persons  from 
this  country  complaining  of  the  constitution,  and 
proposing  an  alliance  to  subvert  it,  and  given  a 
favourable  answer  to  such  persons,  what  would 
have  been  the  duty  of  his  Majesty's  ministers? 
Would  it  not  have  been  to  recall  our  amba.«sador, 
and  order  the  French  ambassador  to  quit  this 
country  ? How  could  we  now  send  an  ambassa- 
dor to  Franco,  when  the  present  French  govern- 
ment had  ojienly  and  vauntingly  pursued  the  same 
conduct?”  Fox  said  a few  words  in  reply  to 
Dundas,  or  rather  to  Burke.  He  said  he  had  done 
his  duty  in  submitting  his  ideas  to  the  House;  and 
in  doing  this,  he  could  not  possibly  have  had  any 
other  motive  than  that  of  public  duty.  He  was 
not  courting  the  favour  of  ministers,  or  of  those  by 
whom  ministers  were  snp{)o«ed  to  be  favoured;  he 
was  nut  gratifying  his  friends,  us  the  debates  in 
the  House  had  shown  ; he  was  nut  courting  |K)pu- 
larity,  for  now  popularity  was  to  l>e  gained  only  by 
the  very  opposite  course ; but  the  misled  people 
might  even  treat  his  house  at  they  had  done  that 
of  Dr.  Priestley.  All  that  he  wanted  was  that  they 
might  know  the  real  cause  of  the  w*ar  into  which  they 
werehkely  to  be  plunged;  that  they  might  know  it 
de^ieiided  uu  a mutter  of  mere  form  and  ceremony. 
Fox  was  supported  by  Mr.  Grey,  Francis,  Eiskine, 
Whitbread,  Sheridan,  and  two  or  three  oihera; 
but,  after  a lung  debate,  his  motion  vas  negaiived 
without  a division.  Burke,  writing  upon  the  sub- 
ject a few  months  after,  thanks  heaven  for  this  re- 
jection of  a measure  which  he  believed  to  be  full 
of  f>cril.  If  it  had  succeeded,  he  says — “ At  home, 
all  the  Jacobin  societies,  formed  fur  the  utter  de- 
struction of  our  cuustitutiuii,  would  have  lifted  up 
their  heads,  which  had  been  beaten  down  by  tlic 
two  proclamations.  Those  societies  would  have 
been  inhnitely  stamgthened  and  multiplied  in 
every  quarter ; their  dungcrous  foreign  communi- 
cations would  have  been  left  broad  and  o{>en ; the 
crown  would  not  have  been  autliurised  to  take  itny 
measure  whatever  fur  our  immediate  defence,  by 
sea  or  land.  The  closest,  the  most  natural,  the 
nearest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  many  internal 
as  well  as  external  circumstances,  the  weakest  ui 
our  allies,  Holland,  would  have  been  given  up, 
bound  band  and  foot,  to  France,  just  on  the  point 
of  invading  that  republic.  A general  consterna- 
I tion  would  have  seized  upon  all  Europe;  and  all 
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alliance  with  every  other  power,  except  France, 
would  have  been  for  ever  rendered  impracticable 
to  ua.  I think  it  is  im[>os8ible  fur  any  man,  who 
regards  the  dignity  and  safety  of  hi»  country,  or 
indeed  the  common  safety  of  mankind,  ever  to  for- 
get Mr.  Fox’s  proceedings  in  that  tremendous  crisis 
t»f  all  human  otfidrs.”  • On  this  very  same  day,  on 
which  Fox  made  his  motion  for  sending  an  am- 
bassador to  France,  the  National  Convention  had 
published  a decree  in  which  they  declared  that  the 
French  people  would  treat  as  enemies  all  other 
peoples  or  nations  who,  refusing  or  renouncing 
lil»crty  and  equality,  should  be  desirous  of  pre- 
serving their  king  or  prince,  and  their  privileged 
castes,  or  of  entering  into  an  accommodation  with 
them ; that  the  French  promised  and  engaged  not 
to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  liberty  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  on  whose  territories  the 
French  armies  had  entered,  or  might  hereafter  | 
enter,  should  be  established ; ami  that  they  would  , 
never  consent  to  any  treaty  or  arrangement  with  | 
king,  princes,  aristocracies,  or  privileged  classes  of 
any  kind.  j 

On  the  following  Monday,  the  17th  of  Decern-  ! 
ber.  Fox  pursued  the  same  line  of  conduct.  Mr. 
Grey  complained  that  the  loyalists  and  high 
churchmen  had  been  committing  riots  in  various 
towns,  and  particularly  in  Manchester,  where  the  | 
house  of  a Mr.  Walker,  a most  respectable  mami-  | 
facturer  and  merchant,  had  been  attacked.  This 
Manchester  riot,  lie  said,  had  risen  nut  of  a luyal 
meeting  held  in  the  town.  An  honourable  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Peel  (the  father  of  the  present  Sir  llo- 
beri),  whom  he  saw  in  his  place,  was  rcjwrted  to 
have  been  present  at  that  meeting,  and  to  have  said 
in  hia  address  to  it,  that  it  was  time  for  the  people 
to  rouse  from  their  lethargy,  ns  there  were  incen- 
diaries in  the  country.  If  Mr.  Peel  had  really 
used  those  wonls,  he  called  ujxm  him  to  name  the 
incendiaries.  Mr.  Grey  next  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a pt{ier  issued  by  the  Association 
against  republicans  and  levellers,  established  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  l»ndon.  This 
paper  was  entitled,  * One  Pennyworth  of  Truth 
from  Thomas  Bull  to  his  Brother  John,’  and  con- 
tained, Mr.  Grey  said,  some  most  unfounded  and  ! 
liliellous  invectives  against  the  dissenters,  whom  it  i 
charged  with  having  been  the  authors  of  the  Ame-  ' 
rican  war.  [The  simple  truth  was,  that  this  loyal 
association,  and  others  of  the  tame  kind,  were 
weary  and  impatient  of  seeing  the  popular  press  in 
a great  measure  monopolised  by  the  revolutionary  or 
reforming  party,  and  were  now  retaliating  with  the 
same  sort  of  fury  and  exaggeration  as  had  animated 
their  adversaries.]  Mr.  Grey  staged  ihkt  Mr.  Paine’s  | 

‘ Rights  of  Man’  had  not  produced  a single  riot; 
but  that  this  ‘Pennyworth  of  Truth,’  by  exciting 
the  people  against  the  dissenters,  seemed  calculated 
to  produce  effects  the  most  alarming.  His  motion 
was,  that  the  said  libellous  pa^xir  should  be  delivered  | 
in  at  the  table  and  read.  Mr.  Peel  begged  to  observe  | 
that  there  was  no  truth  iu  any  part  of  the  newspaper  | 

* t.eU«t  lo  thv  Duke  gf  IHalluid.  uo  lh<-  Cmadxct  of  Ibc  Mlnoii  \ Kc.  | 


paragraph  to  which  Mr.  Grey  had  alluded,  except 
that  port  of  it  which  stated  ihat  ‘God  save  the 
King’  had  hern  sung  at  the  Manchester  meeting. 
He  read  the  resolutions  of  the  committee  of  that 
Manchester  sticiely  against  republicans  and  level- 
lers, and  sliowed  that  they  were  calculated  to 
' dissuade  the  |u)pulace  from  insurrection.  The 
i mrHion  was  strongly  np]K)Scd  hy  Dundas,  Wind- 
I ham,  the  Master  oi  the  Rulla,  and  others.  Mr. 
Gregor  said  that  Fox  himself  had  promulgated 
dangerous  opinions,  and  that,  if  he  chose,  he  would 
point  them  out.  Fox  said  that  he  was  quite  ready 
to  meet  this  discussion  if  the  House  cliosc  to  s|)- 
point  a time  for  examining  hit  opinions.  There 
were,  he  said,  certain  forms  and  phrases  which 
every  gentleman  who  now  rose  to  speak  was  re- 
quired to  rejieat ; all  these,  whether  “Church  and 
.State,”  or  “ God  save  the  King,”  or  anything  else, 
he  begged  to  be  understood  as  having  said  or  sung. 
There  were  other  forms  and  phrases  nut  so  accept- 
able. But,  as  those  who  h^  tead  Italian  operas 
might  rcctillect  to  have  seen  prefixed  an  advertise- 
ment by  the  author,  that  when  he  introduced  tlie 
names  of  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses  he  meant 
nothing  again^t  the  holy  Catholic  religion,  so  he 
must  advertise  the  Hou-e,  that,  when  he  made  use 
of  the  words  “liberty,*’  “ equality,”  he  used  them 
only  in  the  true  sense  of  the  British  constitution, 
and  not  as  under:  tood,  or  supposed  to  be  under- 
stood, in  any  other  country  whatever.  He  im- 
plored the  House  to  be  equal  and  impartial ; for 
it  was  not  for  the  dignity  of  the  House  or  of  the 
government  to  prosecute  setlitiuus  publications  on 
one  side  and  pass  by  those  on  the  other.  He  had 
always  advised  never  to  connect  riots  and  insur- 
i rections  with  seditious  writings,  but  to  repress  and 
! punish  the  criminal  acts.  He  maintained  that 
I liliels  against  the  constitution,  like  Paine’s  ‘ Rights 
of  Man,’  had  not  led  to  rioting,  whereas  the  lilrela 
I against  the  dissenters  had  provoked  great  riotings 
in  several  places,  and  this  rioting  had  not  been 
puni^lied.  He  severely  criticised  the  loyal  asso- 
ciations and  subscriptions  w'hich  were  in  progress 
to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  disaffected  pers'ms. 
These  associations,  he  said,  were  made  an  instm- 
1 ment  of  tyranny  over  men’s  minds  almost  as 
bad  as  the  clubs  in  France,  that  went  about,  aa 
often  aa  they  thought  fit,  requiring  men  to  re- 
new their  civic  oath  on  pain  of  proscription  for 
tncivism.  Papers  were  handed  about  in  Londoi 
and  the  country  for  signatures,  and  (he  name; 
of  those  who  signed  and  of  those  who  did  not 
were  taken  dowm,  with  the  mark  of  incivism 
fixed  oh  the  latter.  He  treated  the  aasociatioiis 
for  prosecuting  liliels  agaiii>t  the  constitution,  oi 
order,  morals,  and  religion,  as  tending  to  hindei 
the  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  and  as  a 
niobbish  tyranny.  He  compared  them  with  Lord 
George  Gordon’s  moh,  declaring  tliat  be  luui  ad- 
vised his  friends  in  Westminster  to  sign  the  said 
associations  whether  they  agreed  with  them  or  nut, 
in  order  that  they  might  avoid  destruction  to  their 
persons  or  their  houses,  or  a doortion  of  tliCiC 
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■hops.  **This  insidious  advice/'  saya  Burke» 
**  tended  to  confound  iho«c  who  wished  well  to  the 
object  of  the  association  with  the  seditious,  against 
whom  the  association  was  directed.  By  this  stra* 
tagem  the  confederacy  intended  for  preserving  the 
British  constitution  and  the  public  peace  would 
be  wholly  defeated.  The  magistrates,  utterly  in- 
capable of  distinguishing  the  friends  from  the 
enemies  of  order,  would  in  vain  look  for  support 
when  they  stood  in  the  greatest  need  of  it."*  Dun* 
das  took  the  same  view  of  Fox's  advice,  and  told 
him  that  men  who  signed  papers  of  which  they 
disapproved  might  soon  learn  to  swear  what  they 
did  not  believe,  and  the  signatures  of  traitors 
might  thus  appear  among  those  of  good  citizens. 
Fox  said  he  kept  no  such  company  as  the  right 
honourable  secretary  talked  of ; be  conversed  with 
no  men  who  would  refuse  to  aid  the  civil  magis- 
trate ; and  he  had  no  advice  to  give  to  traitors 
except  to  become  good  subjects.  He  complained 
of  inflammatory  handbills  circulated  to  call  meet* 
ings  of  the  friends  of  the  constitution,  and  men- 
tioned one  which  concluded  with  the  words,  **  De- 
struction to  Fox  and  all  his  Jacobin  crew."  This 
might  be  intended  to  cause  his  house  to  be  treated 
like  Mr.  Walker's  or  Dr.  Priestley’s.  He  was, 
however,  not  much  afraid,  for,  although  he  had 
been  often  made  unpopular  where  he  was  not  per- 
sonally known,  he  had  the  good  fortune  never  to 
have  been  unpopular  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  Grey’s  motion  was  negatived  without  a divi- 
sion. The  very  morning  after  these  declamations 
in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  loyal  asso- 
ciations, Fox  went  down  to  a meeting  of  St. 
George’s  parish,  and  there  signed  an  association  of 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  those  he  had  the  night 
before  so  vehemently  condemned ; and  several  of 
his  most  intimate  friends  attended  the  meeting  and 
signed  along  with  him.  Immediately  after  this 
extraordinary  step  a society  was  formed  under 
Fox's  auspices,  called  **  The  Friends  of  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press.”  This  society,  according  to  Burke, 
was  only  a modification  of  the  society  calling  itself 
“The  Friends  of  the  People;"  being  composed 
of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  members  of  that  club, 
with  the  addition  of  a great  many  other  individuals, 
such  as  Mr.  Horne  Touke,  “ of  the  worst  and  most 
seditious  dispositions  that  could  be  found  in  the 
whole  kingdom.”  “ In  the  first  meeting  of  this 
club,”  continues  Burke,  ” Mr.  Erskine  took  the 
lead,  and  directly  (withoot  any  disavowal  ever  since 
on  Mr.  Fox's  part)  made  use  of  Ms  name  and 
authority  in  favour  of  its  formation  and  purposes. 
In  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Eriikioe  had  thanks  for 
his  defence  of  Paine,  which  amounted  to  a com- 
plete avowal  of  that  Jacobin  incendiary,  else  it  is 
impossible  to  know  liow  Mr.  Erskine  should  have 
derived  such  marked  applauses  for  acting  merely 
as  a lawyer  for  his  fee,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
his  profession. ”t 

At  this  time  London  and  several  of  our  provin- 
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cial  town!  were  awarmiDg  with  Frenchmen.  Many 
of  theac  were  priesta  or  noblemen  who  liad  fled  for 
their  lives  ; the  vaat  majority  of  them  were  decided 
royalists,  without  a hope  on  earth  save  that  of  over^ 
throwing  the  Jacobin  system ; but  mixed  among 
them  were  individuals  who  wort  the  garb  of  loyalty 
in  order  to  aerve  the  republicana,  who  were  nothing 
else  than  apiea  and  lecret  agents;  while  otheri 
there  were  who  made  an  open  profession  of  atlieism 
and  sans.culottism  in  all  ita  branches,  and  who, 
protected  by  the  large  liberality  of  the  English  law, 
were  using  all  their  eflbrta  to  aeduce  the  people. 
The  success  of  these  men  was  not  likely  to  be  very 
great,  but  they  excited  a panic  and  an  outcry,  and 
it  was  assuredly  the  duty  of  government  to  ^opt 
some  measures  calculatra  to  clear  the  country  of 
the  nuisance.  Our  laws  were  not  made  for  fu- 
reigneri,  and  leait  of  all  for  foreimers  that  were 
trying  to  subvert  them.  Oo  the  19th  of  December 
Lord  Grenville  brought  forward  a bill  in  the  House 
of  Lords  for  subjecting  aliens  to  certain  regulations. 
The  bill  propoa^  in  the  first  instance  to  make  all 
foreigners  arriving  in  the  kingdom  give  an  account 
of  themselves,  and  surrender  such  arroa  aa  they 
mi^ht  have  in  their  poaaeaaion — to  oblige  them  in 
their  several  removals  through  the  country  to  uie 
passports,  by  which  their  actual  residence  or  occa- 
aiond  movements  might  be  known — to  distribute 
those  emigrants  who  received  allowances  from  the 
British  government,  and  who  had  no  other  means 
of  aubsistence,  into  certain  diatricts  where  they 
could  be  more  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil 
power — and  to  pay  particular  attention  to  such  fo- 
reigner! a.  had  come  within  the  present  year,  or  as 
might  afierwards  arrive  without  obvious  reasons. 
At  it  had  always  been  a part  of  the  royal  preroga. 
live  to  aend  foreignera  out  of  the  kingdom,  mis 
alien  bill  merely  re-affirmed  that  right  Although 
opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Manjueaa  of 
l.<anidowne.  Lord  Guildford,  and  Lord  Lauderdale, 
the  bill  was  carried  through  the  three  readings 
in  the  House  of  Lords  without  a diviaion.  On 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading,  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne  moved  that  government 
should  enter  into  an  immediate  negotiation  with 
France,  for  two  important  objects;  1.  To  pro- 
pose to  the  ruling  powers  in  that  country  either 
to  receive  back  that  vast  number  of  people 
they  had  driven  into  banishment,  or  to  contri- 
bute to  their  meana  of  support;  2.  To  save 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XYl.  from  the  horrible 
fate  which  appeared  to  menace  him.  The  Lords 
negatived  both  propositions  as  hopeless  and  uaeleas ; 
and  the  Commons  pursued  the  tame  course  with 
respect  to  some  suggestions  of  the  same  sort  which 
were  offered  by  ^eridan  and  Fox,  who  both  ex- 
pressed their  detestation  of  French  cruelty.  Pitt 
said  that  a vote  passed  on  the  subject  of  the  unfor- 
tunate King  of  France,  and  framed  in  thoae  in- 
dignant terrai  which  became  the  House,  might, 
in  the  present  furious  temper  of  the  French  people, 
only  serve  to  disguise  the  strocity  of  their  conduct, 
and  hurrv  them  on  to  the  commission  of  that  very 
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crime  whicli  the  IIoum  io  warmly  desired  to  pre- 
vent We  may  add,  that,  in  whatever  terms  the 
vote  and  overture  had  been  made,  they  would  h ive 
hastened  both  the  execution  of  lyiuis  and  the 
declaration  of  war  against  England.  Wiien  the 
Alien  bill  was  brought  down  to  the  Commons, 
Fox  and  his  diminished  parly  opposed  it  with  all 
their  might,  describing  it  as  a measure  contrary  to 
the  existing  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and 
France ; as  a violation  of  the  law  of  nations  ; and 
as  an  outrage  on  Magna  Charts  itself.  On  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  there  was  a memorable 
debate.  Dundas  observed  that  so  very  great  and 
extraordinary  an  inHux  of  foreigners  into  this  coun- 
try must  at  any  time  have  called  fur  the  attention  of 
government : but  that  at  a time  and  under  circum- 
stances like  the  present,  such  an  immigration  from 
a country  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  most 
convulsive  proceedings  and  the  most  dreadful  enor- 
mities made  the  necessity  of  adopliiig  some  parti- 
cular measure  still  more  imperative  and  urgent. 
In  these  transactions  a vast  number  of  the  French 
people  had  taken  a direct  and  an  active  part.  The 
principles  which  guided  the  French  revolution 
were  not  confined  to  France;  they  were  spread,  or 
attempts  were  making  to  spread  them,  over  the 
whole  of  Europe  : there  were  Jacobin  emissaries  in 
Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Holland,  in  Germany — there 
was  a systematized  proaeI>tism  at  work.  The 
matier  became  the  more  serious  as  there  had  been 
found  even  io  England  men  so  infatuated  as  to 
adopt  these  principles,  and  to  send  over  addresses 
to  the  executive  government  and  the  clubs  of 
France.  Everybody,  he  said,  knew  that  among 
the  lutpless  emigranls  who  had  come  hither  for 
refujpi  there  were  many  who  had  been  engaged  in 
deeds  of  outrage  and  cruelty  at  Paris — in  some  of 
the  worst  deeds  of  the  revolution.  Burke,  who  says 
in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  that  this 
Alien  bill  was  “ feeble  and  lax,  and  far  short  of 
the  vigour  required  by  the  conjuncture,’’  supported 
ministers  even  more  strenuously  than  Fox  opposed 
them.  It  was  in  his  speech  on  this  occasion  that 
he  had  racoiirse  to  that  stroke  of  oratorical  acting 
which  has  been  so  often  commented  uixin.  In 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  three  thousand  daggers 
had  been  ordered  and  manufactured  at  Birmingiiam, 
he  drew  a concealed  dagger  from  his  bosom  and 
threw  it  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  House, 
exclaiming,  “ This  is  what  you  are  to  gain  by  an 
alliance  with  the  French  ! Wherever  their  prin- 
ciples are  introduced,  their  practice  must  follow. 
You  must  equally  proscribe  their  tenets  and  their 
persons!  You  must  keep  their  principles  from 
our  minds,  and  their  daggers  from  our  hearts!” 
On  the  motion  for  the  third  reading,  Fox  under- 
took to  prove  that  the  anxiety  about  a few  French 
repuljicans  in  England  was  as  ridiculous  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  alarm ; that  no  Alien  act  could  guard 
against  the  introduction  of  opinions  ; and  that  if 
dangerous  principles  were  propagated  in  tiie  coun- 
try they  must  he  propagated  by  English  agents, 
w ho  would  remain  if  every  foreigner  was  sent  out 
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of  the  kingdom.  He  w ished  that  all  the  French- 
men who  had  been  conccnicd  in  the  detestable 
massacres  of  September  should  be  expelled  ; but 
he  thought  that  the  horrors  of  those  days  ought  not 
to  be  mentioned  as  the  act  either  of  the  French 
government  or  the  French  people,  for  both  di»- 
claimed  it.  To  disclaim,  indeed,  was  not  enough. 
That  the  crime  was  not  prevented  or  followed  up 
by  punishment  would  be  an  indelible  disgrace  to 
Paria  and  to  France.  But  were  we  to  go  to  wat 
on  account  of  these  inhuman  murders  ? No  war 
Cinild  be  rational  that  had  not  some  object  w hich, 
being  obtained,  made  way  for  peace.  He  lieheved 
that  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  send  foreigners 
out  of  the  kingdom  did  not  exist,  and,  if  it  did,  that 
it  was  too  dangerous  to  be  allowed  to  remain.  Fox 
was  answered  at  great  length  by  Pitt ; and  after  a 
warm  debate  the  bill  was  read  a third  time  and 
passed.  Another  bill  to  prevent  the  circulation  in 
England  of  French  aiaignats,  bonds,  promissory 
notes,  &c.,  was  carried  through  both  Houses  with 
scarcely  any  opposition ; aa  was  also  another  bdl 
to  enable  his  majesty  to  restrain  the  exportation  of 
naval  stores,  saltpetre,  arms,  and  ammunition. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1793,  Dundas  presented 
to  the  House  uf  Commons  a roval  message  alluding 
to  the  execution  of  Louis  XVl.,  and  slating  that 
orders  had  been  given  to  lay  before  the  House 
copies  of  several  papers  which  had  been  received 
from  M.  Chauvelin,  late  miniiter  plenipotentiary 
from  the  moat  Christian  king,  and  of  the  antwert 
which  had  been  returned  thereto ; aa  likewise  a 
copy  of  an  order  to  quit  the  kingdom  made 
by  his  majesty  in  council,  and  transmitted  to 
the  said  M.  Chanvelin,  in  consequence  of  the 
accounts  received  of  the  atrocious  act  recently 
perpetrated  at  Paris.  The  message,  moreover, 
stated  that  his  majesty  thought  it  indispenisbly 
necessary  to  make  a further  augmentation  of  his 
forces  by  sea  and  land.  The  House  took  this 
message  into  consideration  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
when  Pitt  recited  all  the  aggravations  which  Eng- 
land, in  common  with  her  allies,  had  received 
from  France,  and  maintained  that,  however  anxious 
we  might  be  for  peace,  the  French  would  not  allow 
us  to  enjoy  that  blessing.  He  dwelt  with  great 
eloquence  upon  the  murder  of  the  French  king, 
a crime  which  had  excited  but  one  general  senti- 
ment of  indignation  and  abhorrence.  He  stated 
that  the  British  government,  having  adopted  from 
the  beginning  a system  of  neutrality,  had  religiously 
adhered  to  that  system  ; that  they  had  declined 
taking  any  part  in  the  internal  stairs  of  France, 
and  had  made  a positive  declaration  to  that  cflect. 
In  return  for  this  declaration  the  French  had  en- 
tered into  a posKivc  contract  to  alistain  from  any 
of  those  acta  by  which  they  had  since  provoked  the 
indignation  of  this  country.  In  a jiaper  which  was 
now  on  the  table  they  disclaimed  all  views  of  con- 
quest and  aggrandisement;  they  had  given  as  ur- 
ances  of  friendship  to  all  neutral  nations ; the^  had 
protested  that  they  entertained  no  idea  of  inter- 
fering with  the  government  of  other  countries,  or 
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making  any  attempU  to  excite  insurrection,  aa  they 
held  any  such  interference  and  any  auch  attempts 
to  be  a riolation  of  the  law  of  nations.  During  the 
whole  preceding  summer,  when  France  had  been 
engaged  in  the  war  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  had  in  no  shape  departed 
from  the  neutrality  which  he  had  engaged  to  ob- 
serre.  But  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  the 
French?  The  first  instance  of  their  success  in 
Savoy  had  been  quite  sufficient  to  unfold  the  plan 
of  their  ambition.  They  had  immediately  annexed 
Savoy  to  their  own  dominions ; and  had  displayed 
a resolution  to  do  the  same  wherever  they  could 
carry  their  arms.  They  had  rendered  the  Nether- 
lands a province,  in  substance  as  well  aa  name, 
entirely  dependent  on  France.  Their  system, 
aided  by  the  Jacobin  societies  and  their  corre- 
spondence in  foreign  countries,  had  given  a more 
fatal  blow  to  the  independence  of  nations  than  any 
uhich  had  ever  been  inflicted  by  the  most  ambi- 
tious king.  On  the  27lh  of  December  their  am- 
bassador here  had  complained  of  the  injurious 
construction  which  we  had  put  upon  the  decree  of 
the  19tli  of  November,  wherein  they  promised  fra- 
ternity and  assistance  to  all  nations  that  would 
revolt  against  their  governments.  Yet  on  the  31st 
of  December  their  minister  of  the  marine  had  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  all  the  friends  of  liberty  in  the 
seaports  of  France,  in  which  was  the  following 
passage : — “ The  king  and  bis  parliament  mean 
to  ra^c  war  against  us.  Will  the  English  re- 
publicans suffer  it?  Already  these  free  meq 
show  their  discontent,  and  the  repugnance  they 
have  to  bear  arms  against  their  brothers  the 
French.  Well ! we  will  fly  to  their  succour — 
we  will  make  a descent  on  the  island  — we 
will  lodge  there  fifty  thousand  caps  of  liberty 
— we  wiU  plant  there  the  sacred  tree— we  will 
stretch,  out  our  arms  to  our  republican  brethren, 
and  the  tyranrw  of  their  government  shall  soon  be 
destroyed.”  Pitt  declared  his  conviction  that  war 
was  preferable  to  a peace  which  could  be  consistent 
neither  with  the  internal  tranquillity  nor  external 
safety  of  England ; and  be  moved  an  address  to  his 
majesty  to  that  effect.  Lord  Beauchamp  seconded 
tlie  motion.  Windham  in  a long  and  earnest 
speech  contended  that  we  must  go  to  war  for  the 
security  of  this  country  ; that  never  had  a war  been 
undertaken  with  a more  specific  or  more  important 
object ; that  in  his  opinion  this  war  was  inevitable ; 
that  the  Frermh  were  actuated  by  aa  great  a spirit 
of  conquest  as  they  had. ever  shown;  that  their 
success  would  he  destructive  of  all  order,  morality, 
and  religion ; that  this  indeed  would  be  a war  pro 
oris  et  Jbeit.  Fox  and  a few  of  his  friends  spoke 
on  the  other  side,  still  insisting  that  war  was  not 
necessary  and  might  be  avoided  ; but  Pitt’s  motion 
was  carried  without  a division.  An  address  to  the 
same  effect  was  voted  by  the  Lords,  where  the  mi- 
nisterialparty  had  been  strengthened  by  the  ac- 
cession of  Lord  Loughborough,  who  on  the  26th  of 
January  obtained  the  great  seal,  which  he  had  so 
often  endeavoured  to  snatch  from  Thurlow 
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On  the  11th  of  February  Uundas  presented  a 
royal  message  acquainting  the  House  that  the  Na- 
tional Convention  had  declared  war  against  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Sladtholder  of  Holland  on 
the  1st  of  February.  This  message  was  taken  into 
consideration  on  the  next  day,  when  Pitt  entered 
into  a detailed  statement  of  our  dealings  with 
France,  and  of  our  endeavours  to  remain  neutral 
so  long  as  neutrality  seemed  honourable  and  possi- 
ble. His  motion  for  the  address  in  answer  to  his 
majesty's  message  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Powys, 
who  spoke  the  opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of 
parliament  and  people  when  he  said  that,  under 
present  circumstances,  war  with  France  was  far 
preferable  M peace  with  her.  If  it  were  asked,  he 
said,  what  we  should  get  hy  going  to  war,  he 
would  answer,  we  should  get  just  what  we  should 
lose  by  not  going  to  war.  There  might  be  men 
who  asserted  that  the  coustitution  of  this  country 
had  not  been  in  danger  ; but  it  was  his  honest 
opinion  that  it  had  recently  been  in  great  danger ; 
and,  fur  his  part,  be  less  feared  the  arrows  that  fly 
by  day  than  the  pestilence  that  walketh  by  night. 
Fox  said  that,  if  there  was  any  necessity  of  going 
to  war  with  France,  that  necessity  must  have  been 
made  by  the  unwise,  arrogant,  and  provoking  con- 
duct of  our  ministers ; and  he  concluded  a long 
speech  by  moving  an  amendment,  promising  an 
effectual  support  to  his  majesty  in  repelling  every 
hostile  attempt  upon  this  country,  and  in  such  other 
exertions  as  might  be  necessary  to  induce  France 
to  consent  to  such  terms  of  pacification  as  should  be 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  his  majesty's  crown, 
the  security  of  his  allies,  and  the  interests  of  his 
people.  Dundas  ably  defended  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  and  threw  some  more  light  on  the  spirit 
of  France,  on  her  sans-culottic  anarchy,  and  her 
ravenous  ambition,  which  equally  contributed  to 
render  a peace  with  her  impracticable.  He  did 
not  deny  that  this,  to  a great  extent,  was  to  be  a 
war  of  principles  ; for  he  said  that  Great  Britain 
entered  into  the  war  to  secure  her  best  interests, 
by  apposing  a system  of  principles  which,  if  not 
checked,  must  end  in  the  destruction  of  this  and  of 
every  other  country.  Burke,  in  a vehement  speech, 
taxed  Fox  with  using  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons  language  exceedingly  like  to  that  used 
in  the  National  Convention  by  M.  Brissot.  Fox  had 
said,  or  had  seemed  to  say,  that  it  was  only  against 
absolute  monarchies  that  the  French  had  declared 
eternal  war ; but  Burke  showed — what  scarcely 
required  any  showing — that  they  were  as  furious 
against  the  free  constitutional  monarchy  of  England 
as  against  absolutism.  This  new-created  empire 
of  theirs  was  intended  to  shake  all  surrounding 
governments.  Their  minister,  Cambon,  had  de- 
clared that  the  limits  of  their  empire  should  he 
those  that  nature  had  set  to  them — the  sea  on  one 
side,  and  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine  on  the  other,  to- 
gether with  a large  cut  of  the  Apennines— and  all 
this  WHS  said  to  be  fur  the  benefit  of  mankind  and 
of  liberty  and  equality,  as  the  subjects  of  other 
governments  situated  within  those  wide  limits  were 
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to  be  duped  and  flattered  into  inaurrection.  They 
had  directed  their  inrectivea  and  reproachei  at 
England  more  than  at  any  other  country.  They 
had  executed  their  unhappy,  innocent  monarch, 
not  at  an  example  to  France,  not  to  extinguiah  the 
royal  race  there,  but,  aa  they  themaelvea  alleged, 
as  a warning  to  all  other  kinga  and  an  example 
to  all  other  nationa.  Only  a few  hours  after  the 
execution  of  Louia,  their  minister  of  justice,  Garat, 
had  said  to  the  Convention,  “ We  have  now  thrown 
the  gauntlet  to  grants,  which  gauntlet  is  the  head 
of  a tyrant.”  They  intended  the  murder  of  their 
king  only  as  a step  to  the  murders  of  the  other 
kinga  of  Europe,  for  they  had  deelared  that  no 
monarchical  country  could  have  allianc^ith  them ; 
and  this  too  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
pretending  to  conciliate  England  and  to  explain 
away  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November.  Neither 
the  sovereign  nor  the  people  of  any  other  country 
had  any  douht  as  to  their  intentions,  or  aa  to  the 
meaning  of  their  public  decrees  and  their  secret 
machinations.  But  if  Burke  held  the  war  with 
France  to  be  inevitable,  and  on  our  part  a sacred 
duty,  he  did  not  disguise  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  the  struggle : instead  of  believing,  with  the  un- 
reflecting or  over  sanguine  majority  of  the  nation, 
that  the  odds  would  be  on  the  side  of  England  and 
her  alliea,  he  showed  that  the  odds  would  be  on 
the  side  of  France ; and,  if  his  warning  voice  had 
been  attended  to,  the  war  would  have  been  con- 
ducted in  a very  different  manner  from  that  in 
which  it  was  unfortunately  carried  on.  The  French, 
he  said,  having  abandoned  arts,  industry,  religion, 
law,  order,  everything  but  the  sword,  having 
armed  the  entire  population,  must  prove  most 
formidable  and  dreadful  to  all  nations  composed 
of  quiet  cilisens  who  only  used  a given  number  of 
soldiers  as  a defence.  All  France  had,  in  fact, 
become  one  vast  camp,  from  which  armies  might 
be  poured  ia  every  direction ; and,  as  they  had 
already  adapted  the  principle  that  the  countries 
overrun  by  them  were  to  support  their  armies  and 
furnish  money  to  the  head-quarters  at  Paris,  they 
would  have  no  need  of  commissariats  or  supplies 
from  home,  which  cost  so  much  and  caused  such 
delays  in  the  movements  of  armies.  There  would 
only  be  some  primary  expenses,  and  these  were  to 
easily  met ! Their  minister  had  stated  that  France 
had  been  purged  of  *10,000  men  of  property,  all  of 
whose  effects  were  to  be  confiscated,  to  the  amount 
of  200,000,000/.  sterling.  Thus,  like  a band  of 
robbers  in  a cave,  they  were  reckoning  the  strength 
of  their  plunders.  They  bad  two  terms  for  raising 
supplies — Confiscation  and  Loan.  The  common 
people  were  at  present  relieved  in  their  taxation  by 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  rich  ; and 
they  reckoned  on  the  confiscation  of  pro|>erty  in 
every  country  they  entered  as  a aufficiciit  supply 
for  their  exigences  in  that  country,  and  as  their 
resource  for  carrying  the  ww  further.  Thus  they 
were  makiug  war  supply  them  with  plunder,  and 
plunder  with  the  means  of  war.  Men  who  could 
find  no  work  at  home  would  readily  turn  soldiers. 


even  in  countries  where  the  passion  for  war  was 
not  so  predominant  as  in  France,  and  where  there 
was  no  new  fanaticism  to  impel  them.  In  the 
manufacturirtg  city  of  Lyons  alone  there  were 
30.000  artizans  destitute  of  employment;  and 
these  men  would  seek  for  a remedy  for  starvation 
in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  In  a crisis  like  the  pre- 
sent he  thought  that  gentlemen  should  examine,  aa 
if  in  the  divine  presence,  whether  they  had  any 
sinister  motive,  and  act  upon  the  pure  result  of 
that  examination.  For  himself  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion to  pronounce,  as  if  before  the  divine  presence, 
that  ministers  had  not  precipitated  the  nation  into 
this  war,  but  were  brought  to  it  by  over-ruling  ne- 
cessity. Fox’s  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the 
address,  as  moved  by  Pitt,  was  carried  without  a 
division.  In  the  Lords,  on  theaame  day,  an  address 
to  the  same  effect  was  moved  by  Lord  Grenville 
and  seconded  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  head 
of  the  old  Whig  party.  Earl  Stanhope,  who  had 
not  recovered  from  any  of  his  delusions,  and  whose 
genius  was  too  irregular  and  flighty  to  submit  to 
party  rules,  moved  an  amendment  much  more  ex- 
treme than  that  of  Fox,  with  whom  he  had  engaged 
to  act,  fur  it  occuted  ministers  of  producing  the 
rupture  with  France,  and  demanded  specific  in- 
formation as  to  the  objects  which  his  majesty  pro- 
posed to  obtain  by  carrying  on  this  war.  l^rd 
Lauderdale  moved  another  amendment,  which  waa 
the  counterpart  of  that  proposed  by  Fox.  Both 
amendments  were  negatived,  and  the  motion  fur 
the  address  was  carried  without  a division.  In  all 
these  proceedings  the  parliamentarv  majority  waa 
backed  by  the  feeling  of  the  people.  There  bad 
not  been  anything  like  so  near  an  approach  to 
unanimity  for  many  years.  Yet,  on  the  18th  of 
February,  Fox  muv^  a string  of  resolutions,  the 
effect  of  which  was  that  the  two  Houses  were  to 
load  themselves  with  every  kind  of  reproach  for 
having  voted  the  address  which  they  had  just  car- 
ried up  to  the  throne.  They  were  to  begin  by  de- 
claring that  England  was  not  to  intermeddle  in 
the  interior  concerns  of  France,  a thing  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  the  world  when  one  nation  has  been 
actually  at  war  with  another,  and  a doctrine  contrary 
to  the  uniform  practice  of  France,  who,  whether  in 
peace  or  in  war,  was  making  it  her  great  aim  not 
only  to  change  the  interior  govemmeiM,  but  to 
effect  an  entire  revolution  in  the  whole  of  the 
social  order,  of  every  other  country.  They  were 
next  to  declare  that  the  particular  complaints  which 
had  been  stated  against  the  conduct  of  the  Fianch 
government  were  not  of  a nature  to  justify  war; 
and  that  minislera  had  not  taken  such  measures  in 
their  negotiations  with  the  French  government  aa 
were  likely  to  procure  redress,  without  a rupture, 
for  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained.  The 
next  resolution  came  with  a singularly  bad  grace 
from  the  eulogist  of  the  Empress  Catbeiinr,  and 
the  statesman  who  had  invariably  opposed  whatever 
tended  to  check  the  ambition  and  insolence  of  that 
im|)crial  termagant.  It  imported  that  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  security  of  Europe  and  the  rights 
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«f  independent  nations,  now  stated  among  the 
grounds  of  war  against  France,  had  been  attended 
to  by  his  majesty's  ministers  in  the  case  of  Poland, 
in  the  inyasioii  of  which  unhappy  country  the  most 
opm  contempt  of  the  law  of  nations  and  the  most 
wnjustibable  spirit  of  aggrandisement  had  been 
manifested,  without  having  produced,  as  far  as  ap> 
peared  to  the  House,  any  remonstrance  from  his 
majesty's  ministers.  Burke,  who  had  always  felt 
most  warmly  for  the  fate  of  Poland,  and  who  ever 
deplored  the  iniquity  of  the  partition  committed  at  a 
moment  when^  were  it  only  for  their  own  sakes, 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  ought  to  have  been  aetting 
examples  of  justice,  forbearance,  and  ^nerosity, 
aays  : **Mr.  Fox's  intention,  in  the  choice  of  this 
extraordinary  topic,  was  evident  enough.  He  well 
knew  two  things;  first,  that  no  wise  or  honest 
man  can  approve  of  that  partition,  or  think  of  it 
without  prognosticating  great  mischiefs  from  it  to 
all  countries  at  some  future  time.  Secoikdly,  he 
knew  quite  as  well  that,  let  our  opinions  on  that 
partition  be  what  they  will,  England,  by  itself,  is 
not  in  a situation  to  afford  to  Poland  any  assistance 
whatsoever.  The  purpose  of  the  introduction  of 
Polish  politics  into  this  discussion  was  not  for  the 
sake  of  Poland;  it  was  to  throw'  an  odium  upon 
those  who  are  obliged  to  decline  the  cause  of  justice 
from  their  impossibility  of  supporting  a cause 
which  they  approve,  as  if  we,  who  think  more 
strongly  on  this  subject  than  he  does,  were  of  a 
party  against  Poland,  because  we  are  obliged  to 
act  with  seme  of  the  authors  of  that  injustice 
against  our  comirton  enemy  France.  But  the 
great  and  leading  purpose  of  this  introduction  of 
Poland  into  the  debates  on  the  French  war  was  to 
divert  the  public  attention  from  what  was  in  our 
power,  that  is,  from  a steady  co-operation  against 
France,  to  a quarrel  wHh  the  allies  for  the  sake  of  ' 
a Polish  war,  which,  for  any  useful  purpose  to  Po- 
land, he  knew  it  was  out  of  our  power  to  make. 
If  Enalaod  can  touch  Poland  ever  so  remotely,  it 
must  be  through  the  medium  of  alliances.  But, 
by  attacking  all  the  combined  powers  together 
for  their  supposed  unjust  aggression  upon  France, 
he  bound  them,  by  a new  common  interest,  not 
separately  to  join  England  for  the  rescue  of  Poland. 
The  proposition  could  only  mean  to  do  what  all 
the  writers  of  his  party  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
have  aimed  at  persuading  the  public  to,  through 
the  w hole  of  the  last  autumn  and  winter,  and  to  ! 
this  hour;  that  is,  to  an  alliance  with  the  Jacobins 
of  Prance  for  the  pretended  purpose  of  succouring 
Poland.  This  curious  project  would  leave  to  Great  I 
Britain  no  other  ally  in  all  Europe  except  its  old  | 
enemy  France.”*  The  last  of  Fox's  string  of  | 
resolutions  was,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  I 
advise  his  majesty  against  entering  into  any  en-  j 
gagements  with  his  allies  which  might  prevent 
Great  Britain  from  making  a separate  peace,  or 
which  might  countenance  an  opinion  in  Europe 
that  his  majesty  was  acting  in  concert  with  other 
powers,  f<ir  the  unjustifiable  purpose  of  com|>elling 

* I^lWr  k)  tb*  Duk«  *'ortU»l,  on  the  CoimIu  :!  gf  lite  Miootity. 
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the  people  of  France  to  submit  to  a form  of 
government  not  approved  by  that  nation.  Hitherto 
ho  had  ratlier  avoided  dividing  tlie  House,  but  be 
pressed  these  resolutions  to  a division.  They  were 
rejected  by  a majority  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six,  the  numbers  voting  being  270  against  44. 

Notwithstanding  the  decided  victory  of  miniatcra. 
Fox,  a few  days  after  (on  the  21sl  of  February), 
encouraged  and  supported  Mr.  Grey  in  producing 
the  very  same  string  of  resolutions  in  a new  form, 
and  in  moving,  under  the  guise  of  an  address  of 
the  House  to  the  crown,  another  censure  on  all  its 
own  proceedings  in  this  session.  The  charge  about 
Poland  waa  dwelt  upon  at  much  greater  length, 
and  the  French  republicans  were  likened  to  the 
unfortunate  Pules,  the  attack  upon  France  by  the 
allies  being  represented  in  the  same  light  as  the 
invasion  and  dismembermeut  of  Poland.  Fresh 
palliatives  were  offered  for  the  conduct  of  the 
French  executive,  and  it  was  again  afiirmed  that 
we  were  going  to  war  without  any  suHicient  ground. 
The  motion,  however,  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 

Instead  of  entering  upon  the  long  and  compli- 
cated debates  (which  did  not  end  with  the  present 
session)  upon  the  justice  and  propriety  of  England’s 
engaging  in  this  war,  we  will  endeavour  to  detail 
brietfy  some  of  the  facts  and  reasons  which  seem 
: to  justify  the  belief  that  the  choice  of  war  or  peace 
i no  longer  rested  with  the  British  government ; that 
the  direct  provocations  to  hostilities  did  not  ori- 
I ginate  with  us ; and  that,  whatever  romplainta  may 
I Justly  lie  against  the  manner  in  which  the  war  waa 
I for  a long  time  conducted,  the  government  of  the 
day  must  be  wholly  freed  from  the  charge  of  heed- 
lessly and  wantonly  running  into  hostilities.*  In 
the  conferences  at  Pilnitz,  where,  in  the  month  of 
August,  1791,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia 
signed  a declaration  that  they  would  take  certain 
measures  to  rescue  the  king  of  France,  provided 
other  powers  would  support  them,  England  took 
no  part  whatever ; and  when  the  conferences  were 
over,  and  the  emperor  had  relumed  to  Vienna, 
she  declared  that  she  was  resolved  to  preserve  the 
strictest  neutrality.  Besides  the  letter  of  the  em- 
peror, whom  the  British  government  could  have  no 
interest  in  deceiving,  there  are  various  other  proofs 
that  Great  Britain,  at  that  period,  took  no  part  in 
a coalition  against  France.  It  was  an  oflerthought 
of  the  French  republicans  to  charge  Great  Britain 
with  being  a party  to  that  coalition : they  did  not 
mention  the  charge  in  their  present  long  declara- 
tion of  war ; and  before  issuing  that  declaration, 
they  had  rcpcalcdly  declared,  in  the  Convention 

* In  thU  (iHail  mt  hare  aTailesI  uumWet  of*  v«ry  elcMr  nchal  of 
th«  eoune  of  evrmi,  autipoftMl  by  ikicamrniArv  proofk,  to  th« 

* llUton  i>f  the  I'otitin  of  Ur«al  Britain  anr)  Kranee,  froa  the  tint 
of  the  CitnVrenee  ut  Ptlniu,*  liy  Herbert  Marsh  (Use  late  Huhop  of 
!'eterhs>roMgh).  H voi*  avo.  Thit  alile  waik,  in  which  no  la 
■tated  wiiho.it  f'lll  ami  eonstncinK  evidence  (taken  cliieAv  fhim 
Ftene'i  derreea,  manilealoa,  dceUmiiona.  and  ntlser  •taU‘-|«prVs.  and 
mernoira)  wa«  nriifiaali)  written  in  ihettennao  Uii<tkaKe — « Unipiaite 
which  a ion,;  rrst'leace  at  the  Unierrvity  ut  L*>i|a.ic  had  reaslrtf^  aa 
f.imilur  to  the  antlior  aa  hi*  own— aod  w>  ib  dial  publishtU  at  Leipaic, 

, in  Feiiriiar.s  1T99.  Me  tranalated  tt  himaelf  into  KtiKliali  in  ilie 
I coiirae  of  the  aane  year;  and  it  waa  publUhed  In  Loiwloa  in 
! Ivun. 
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and  claewhere,  that  Great  Britain  had  iiotliing  to 
do  with  the  conferences  at  Pilnitz.  Brissot,  a bitter 
enemy  to  England,  said  she  acted  the  part  of  a 
mediator  on  that  occasion,  and  laboured  to  calm 
the  effervescence  of  the  German  princes.  When 
the  late  king  of  Sweden  was  discussing  his  gene- 
rous but  romantic  projects  with  the  Marquis  de 
Bouill^,  he  said,  in  all  the  conhdence  of  friendship 
and  private  correspondence,  that  it  would  be  a 
grand  point  gained  if  England  would  only  remain 
neutral,  by  wnich  his  majesty  even  seemed  to  doubt 
whether  she  might  not  at  that  time  have  thought 
of  assisting  the  French.  When,  towards  the  close 
of  the  summer  of  1791,  the  nea^s  of  St.  Domingo 
asserted  the  rights  of  man,  and  reduced  the  French 
inhabitants  of  the  island  to  a state  of  despair — when 
the  French  capital  of  that  island  was  surrounded 
by  the  black  insurgents,  and  the  inhabitants  hud 
neither  arms  nor  ammunition — the  English  go- 
vernor of  Jamaica,  at  the  request  and  prayer  of  the 
French  governor,  sent  them  arms,  ammunition,  and 
provisions,  with  all  possible  cx)>edition,  and,  for 
that  time,  saved  many  thousands  of  Frenchmen  from 
destruction.  This  was  in  the  days  of  the  Legisla- 
tive AssemblVt  when  the  Jacobins  were  a minority ; 
yet  how  did  tliat  legislature  respond  to  the  humane 
act  ? The  person  who  spoke  first  when  the  facts 
were  laid  before  the  Assembly,  proposed  neither  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  British  government  nor  to 
Lord  Effingham,  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  but 
directed  his  whole  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
French  colony,  till  M.  Dubayet  reminded  him  of 
the  obligations  which  they  owed  to  the  generous 
English  governor.  An  obscure  member  of  the 
Assembly  then  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
British  government,  but  the  motion  was  seconded 
by  no  one.  On  the  contrary,  when  Goujon  moved 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  should  be  voted 
neither  to  the  British  government  nor  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Jamaica,  but  to  the  British  no/ton,  there 
were  found  plenty  to  second  and  support  the  mo- 
tion, which  was  carried  only  with  the  amendment 
that  Monsieur  Effingham,  as  a member  of  the 
British  nation,  should  be  named  in  particular. 
The  insult  was  the  more  gross  as  it  was  Lord 
Gower,  the  English  ambassador,  who  had  notified 
what  had  happened  at  Sc.  Domingo,  and  who  had 
informed  them  that  his  sovereign  had  highly  ap- 
proved of  Lord  Effingham’s  conduct.  But  it  was 
something  more  than  an  insult — something  more 
than  an  exhibition  of  republican  conceit  and  im- 
pertinence : it  was  a public  intimation — the  most 
public  that  could  be  made— of  the  design  alrea<ly 
formed  to  draw  a distinction  between  the  English 
people  and  their  government,  and  to  flatter  the 
nation  (if  it  could  swallow  so  vile  a cumpli- 
ment)  at  the  expense  of  the  king,  and  of  those 
who  held  their  commissions  under  him.  A proud 
government,  eager  for  war,  might  have  procee<ied 
to  hostilities  on  no  greater  provocation ; and 
iK’tween  the  months  of  November,  1791*  and 
Februarj-,  1793,  the  French  had  offered  many 
other  pruvucuiions  and  insults  greater  than  this. 


When  Louis  XVI.  sent  his  circular  letters  to 
foreign  courts,  announcing  that  he  had  accepted 
the  constitution  of  1791 — that  model  and  perfect 
constitution  which  all  Frenchmen  swore  to,  and 
which  waa  never  to  be  altered— the  court  of  Great 
Britain  was  one  of  the  first  which  sent  a respectful 
and  friendly  answer;  whereat  several  of  the  Eu- 
ropean courts  answered  much  later,  some  of  them 
did  not  answer  at  ail — the  king  of  Spain  giving^ 
for  Ilia  answ'er  that  he  could  not  consider  that 
Louis  XVI.  had  the  use  of  hia  free-will  when  he 
accepted  the  said  constitution,  and  the  king  of 
Sweden  refusing  to  open  the  circular  letter,  which 
was  delivered  to  him  by  the  French  minister  at 
Stockholm.  It  was  never  pretended  that  the 
British  goremmenc  approved  of  that  absurd  con- 
stitution, the  makers  of  which  prepared  the  way 
for  the  anarchy  and  blood  that  followed,  or  that 
they  believed,  any  more  than  the  king  of  Spain^ 
that  Ix>uia  had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  li^rty 
and  free-will  when  he  accepted  it ; but  they  alv 
stained  from  all  remark,  not  considering  tliem- 
selves  justified  in  offering  any,  and  returned  a 
civil  note  of  form  to  a circular  which  was  in  itself 
nothing  more.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment  that 
the  National  Assembly  made  auch  a return  for  the 
generosity  exercised  by  the  English  at  St  Domingo, 
a French  frigate,  streaming  all  over  with  tricolor 
flags,  and  bidding  defiance  to  treaties,  fired  upon 
an  English  man-of-war  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
By  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1786 — 
that  treaty  in  which  Pitt  had  taken  so  much 

firide — it  was  stipulated  between  France  and  Eng- 
and,  that,  if  either  of  the  two  contracting  powers 
ahould  be  engaged  in  a war  with  a third  power,  all 
vessels  belonging  to  subjects  of  the  other  contract- 
ing power  should  be  provided  with  sea-letters  and 
certificates,  that  the  masters  of  them,  in  case  they 
should  be  suspected  of  carrying  ammunition,  or  any 
warlike  stores  to  the  enemy  of  the  former  power 
(a  thing  strictly  prohibited  by  another  article  of 
the  same  treaty),  might  be  able  to  clear  them- 
aclves;  and,  aa  a necessary  consequence,  it  was 
further  stipulated,  that,  if  a ship  of  war  belonging 
to  the  former  power  met  a merchant-ship  be- 
longing to  the  latter,  the  captain  of  the  ship  of 
war  should  be  at  liberty  to  send  an  officer  on 
board  the  merchantman,  to  examine  the  said 
sea-letter  and  certificate.  Sir  Richard  Strachao, 
in  the  * Pheenix,*  met,  on  the  Indian  coast,  several 
French  merchantmen  that  were  under  convoy 
of  a French  frigate.  As  the  war  with  Tippoo 
Sultaun  was  then  at  its  height,  as  Tippoo  and  his 
father  Hyder  had  always  been  the  allies  of  the 
French,  as  the  embassy  which  Tippoo  had  sent  to 
Paris  was  no  secret  to  the  English  officer,  as  it 
was  very  unusual  for  vessels  which  had  notliing 
contraband  on  board  to  be  convoyed  by  a man-of- 
war  in  time  of  peace,  the  suspicion  unavoidably 
arose  that  c!.cse  vessels  must  be  carrying  ammu- 
nition and  warlike  stores  to  Tippoo.  Sir  Richard 
Straeban  sent  off  an  officer  in  a boat  to  the  captain 
of  the  French  frigate,  to  request  him  to  make  a 
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•ignal  to  the  merchantmen  to  lay  to,  in  order  that 
their  certificates  might  be  ins|>ected.  But,  instead 
of  doing  this,  the  captain  of  the  frigate  made  a 
signal  to  the  merchantmen  to  crowd  all  sail  and 
get  olf ; and,  to  preveot  Sir  Richard  Straeban  from 
follow  ing  them,  he  attacked  the  ‘ Phccnix,’  begin- 
ning to  fire  upon  her  even  before  the  English  lieu- 
tenant in  the  open  boat  had  time  to  return  on  board 
to  make  bis  report  to  Sir  Rchard.  As  toon  as 
the  officer  and  men  got  on  board.  Sir  Richard 
Strachan  replied  in  the  proper  manner  to  this 
unexpected  attack,  and  after  a abort  engagement, 
in  w hich  the  French  captain  fell  mortally  wounded, 
the  frigate  struck  her  fiag — the  first  of  many 
hundred  tricolor  flags  that  struck  to  the  flag  of 
England  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Commodore 
Cornwallis,  who  commanded  the  English  fleet 
which  was  lying  at  Tellicherry,  gave  immediate 
orders  for  the  release  of  the  frigate;  and  after- 
wards, when  Lord  Gower  complained  to  the  court 
of  France  of  this  violation  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  this  act  of  open  hostility,  his  complaint 
was  delivered  in  most  moderate  terms,  being 
coupled  with  the  hope  that  the  French  government 
would  give  orders  to  prevent  similar  accidents  in 
future,  which  might  disturb  the  peace  which  his 
Britannic  majesty  so  earnestly  wished  to  maintain. 
Yet,  when  this  note  of  our  ambassador  was  read  in 
the  National  Assembly,  tliey  would  not  condescend 
to  make  an  apology  or  to  give  any  promise  for  the 
future ; and,  after  insolently  attempting  to  justify 
the  conduct  of  the  captain  of  their  frigate,  they 
referred  the  matter  to  a committee,  who  let  it  sleep. 
If  our  government  had  been  desirous  of  a war,  this 
alone  would  have  justified  the  declaration  of  it; 
and  if  the  thing  had  occurred  when  Pitt’s  father 
was  minister,  and  at  the  height  of  his  warlike 
ardour,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  hostilities  would 
nut  have  been  proclaimed  immediately.  To  a 
succession  of  such  acts  no  nation  can  submit  with- 
out losing  spirit,  character,  and  moral  force — 
without  bringing  upon  itself,  with  the  most  un- 
favourable and  discouraging  circumstances,  the 
war  it  would  fain  have  avoided.  The  insults 
heaped  personally  upon  Lord  Gower  were  numer- 
ous and  excessive.  They  so  openly  accused  him 
of  facilitating  the  correspondence  of  the  aristocrats 
in  Paris  witn  the  emigrant  princes,  that  he  came 
forward  with  a public  denial  and  a solemn  pro- 
testation that  he  observeil  in  all  things  the  neu- 
trality between  panics  which  his  government  had 
imposed  upon  him.  But  for  great  temper  on  his 
pan  be  would  have  withdrawn  from  Paris  long 
before  the  10th  of  August,  and  but  for  the  real 
anxiety  of  his  government  to  avoid  a war,  be  must 
have  wen  recalled.  For  many  months  he  could 
not  take  up  a newspaper  without  reading  the  moat 
feroeious  attacks  on  bis  king  and  goveniment ; 
and  the  writers  of  these  things  were  not  merely 
journalists  and  newfniongcrs,  but  known  to  be 
members  of  the  national  legislature,  leading  men 
of  foreign  commiitees  (as  Brissot),  or  ministers 
of  state.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1792  the 


British  government  reduced  the  numlicr  of  sailors 
and  m.-iriiies  to  16,000  men,  made  a reduction 
in  its  very  inconsiderable  army,  and  gave  up,  or 
rather  did  not  renew,  the  treaty  of  subsidy  w ith 
Hes«c-Cnsvcl ; Pitt,  iu  his  confidence  of  peace, 
aliolishiiig  taxes  to  the  annual  amount  of  200,000/. 
At  the  same  time  the  French  not  only  augmented 
prodigiously  their  land  forces,  but  also  increased 
their  navy,  declaring  that  they  would  have  80,000 
sailors  and  marines,  and  that  the  thunder  of  their 
ships  was  ready  to  roar  in  all  seas.  Th«  must 
have  contemplated  a war  w ith  England,  for  Prussia 
and  Austria  had  no  fleets  whatever.  When  those 
two  powers  moved  their  armies  towards  the  French 
frontier,  the  great  naval  preparations  were  of  ne- 
cessity suspended ; but,  as  soon  as  those  armies 
were  in  retreat,  the  preparations  were  resumed ; 
and  three  months  before  they  declared  war  they 
had  21  ships  of  the  line,  30  frigates,  18  sloops, 
24  cutters,  and  10  sloops  armed  en  flCle,  not 
only  in  commission,  but  actually  at  sea.  The 
brutal  bombardment  of  Oneglia,  and  the  impunity 
with  which  they  had  been  allowed  to  scour  a part 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  to  insult  the  helpless 
Italian  states,  had  wonderfully  elated  their  sailors. 
Upon  war  being  declared  by  the  Convention  against 
Austria  (in  April,  1792),  Chauvelin  notified  the 
event  to  the  English  court,  and  received  another 
positive  assurance  that  England  would  persevere 
in  her  neutrality.  Chauvelin,  an  observing  and 
an  acute  man,  expressed  his  conviction  that  there 
was  every  reason  fur  relying  on  these  assurances 
of  the  English  government ; stating  that  Pitt  was 
solely  occupied  with  his  schemes  of  finance  and 
home  improvements;  that  he  had  formally  assured 
a deputation  of  merchants  that  England  would  not 
meddle  in  the  sfiTairs  of  France ; that  the  nation 
had  no  taste  for  war ; that  no  preparations  were 
making  either  in  the  ports  or  in  the  arsenals.  A 
few  days  after  Chauvelin  delivered  a note  to  Lord 
Grenville,  the  secretary  for  foreign  aflairs,  request- 
ing that  all  British  subjects  should  be  forbidden  to 
serve  under  any  foreign  power  at  war  with  France ; 
and  with  this  request  the  court  of  Great  Britain 
promptly  complied,  issuing  a proclamation  on  the 
26th  of  May,  forbidding  all  British  subjects  “ to 
receive  any  commission  for  arming  and  acting  at 
sea  as  privateers,  or  letters  of  reprisals  from  any 
enemy  of  the  most  Cliristian  king ; or,  by  virtue  or 
under  colour  of  such  commissions  or  reprisals,  to 
disturb,  infest,  or  in  any  way  damage  his  sub- 
jects ; or  to  arm  ships  as  privateers,  or  to  go  out 
to  sea  therewith,  under  the  severest  punishments 
that  can  be  inflicted  on  the  transgressors,  besides 
being  liable  to  make  full  restitution  and  satis- 
faction to  those  to  whom  they  have  done  damage.” 
Chauvelin  was  instructed  by  his  government  (we 
use  the  term  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  but  govern- 
ment there  was  none  in  France)  to  thank  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  for  his  friendly  dispositions,  and 
fur  the  sentiments  of  humanity,  justice,  and  peace 
which  he  had  manifested.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time  that  this  proclamation  was  issued  at  Chauve- 
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lin'a  request,  the  proclamation  was  issued  against 
seditious  writings ; but  this  was  a mere  act  of  na> 
tional  police,  which  had  no  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  and  which  no  more  concerned 
that  government  than  the  nteusurcs  taken  in 
France  relative  to  the  emigrants  concerned  the 
English  government.  There  was  not  a sentence, 
a word  in  the  proclamatbn  against  the  government 
of  France : alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
corresponding  societies  and  clubs,  who  had  not 
merely  addressed  letters  and  sent  delegntes  to  the 
National  Assembly,  but  had  also  sent  delegates  to 
the  Soci»?td  Mere,  which  was  not  then  the  French 
government  nor  the  friend  of  that  government,  but 
its  viliBcr  and  oppressor,  the  English  proclamation 
merely  said  that  “ dangerous  correspondences  had 
been  entered  into  with  sundry  persons  in  foreign 
parts.”  If,  instead  of  these  very  general  expres- 
sions, the  terms  “sundry  Frenchmen”  had  l)cen 
used,  still  no  objection  could  reasonably  have  Ireen 
taken,  as  individuals  are  not  a government  or  a 
nation.  Chauvelin  never  pretended  that  any  in- 
jury or  insult  was  intended  against  his  government 
or  country  in  this  proclamation  Immediately 
after  its  appearance  he  sent  a note  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville declaring  that,  “ if  certain  individuals  of  this 
country  have  established  a correspondence  abroad, 
tending  to  excite  troubles  here,  and  if,  as  the  pro- 
clamation seems  to  insinuate,  certain  Frenchmen 
have  come  into  their  views,  this  is  a proceeding 
wholly  foreign  to  the  French  nation,  to  the  legis- 
lative body,  to  the  king,  and  his  ministers ; it  is 
a proceeding  of  which  they  are  entirely  ignorant, 
which  militates  against  every  principle  of  justice, 
and  which,  whenever  it  becomes  known,  will  be  uni- 
versally condemned  in  France.”  In  his  eagerness 
to  rescue  his  government  from  all  suspicion,  and 
in  his  ignorance  of  the  forms  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, Chauvelin  even  requested  that  his  note 
might  be  laid  before  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. On  the  18th  of  June,  1792,  nearly  a month 
after  the  proclamation  against  seditious  writings, 
Chauvelin,  in  the  name  of  his  government,  thanked 
his  Britannic  majesty  for  his  pacific  intentions; 
and  a month  after  that,  or  on  the  17th  of  July, 
Chauvelin  acquainted  his  own  government  that  the 
British  court  remained  steady  to  their  friendly  dis- 
position. In  the  interval,  on  the  18th  of  June,  he 
had  even  communicated  a note  to  Lord  Grenville, 
in  which  the  mediation  of  the  British  cabinet  was 
requested  between  France  and  the  allied  powers  of 
Austria  and  Prussia.  Although  the  note  was 
printed  at  the  time  in  the  * Moniteur,*  nearly  every 
French  historian  has  passed  over  the  fact  in  per- 
fect silence.  On  tlie  8th  of  July,  after  mature 
deliberation,  the  English  government  answered, 
that  the  intervention  of  his  majesty’s  councils 
could  not  be  of  use,  unless  they  should  be  desired 
by  all  the  parlies  irU crested.  No  answer  could  be 
more  reasonable,  for,  unless  the  contending  parties 
invite  and  agree  to  the  mediation  of  a third  party, 
there  can  be  no  mediation  at  all  on  a friendly 
footing.  But  it  was  not  merliation  or  friendly  ne- 
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I gotiation  tliat  the  French  wanted;  and  Chauveliu 
I gave  Ijord  Grenville  clearly  to  understand  that 
j what  they  required  was  an  English  armament  and 
an  effectual  and  decisive  co-operation  on  our  part 
with  France  against  our  ancient  friend  and  ally 
the  House  of  Austria,  and  against  our  present 
closest  ally  the  King  of  Prussia ! Mr.  Fox  and 
his  opposition,  who  had  msule  so  terrible  an  outcry 
against  our  Russian  armament,  and  who  had  de- 
feated the  object  of  it,  could  hardly  have  expected 
the  government  to  comply  with  this  strange  re- 
quest. Moreover,  a naval  armament  against  two 
powers  who  had  neither  ships  nor  ports  would 
have  been  of  no  more  use  than  an  armament 
against  the  moon : to  adopt  effectual  and  decisive 
measures,  England  must  have  sent  n land  army  to 
the  continent  to  co-operate  and  fraternize  with  the 
thoroughly  Jacobinized  and  sans*culottized  armies 
of  the  French  republic.  But  the  whole  propo- 
sition is  too  gross  and  monstrous  to  deserve  a 
thought  or  a word,  were  it  not  that  the  Foxite 
opposition  pretended  that  the  French  had  never 
made  any  very  unreasonable  demands,  and  that  by 
continuing  our  friendly  negotiations  with  them 
wc  might  very  wdl  have  kept  out  of  the  conti- 
nental war.  If  that  had  been  possible  which  was 
utterly  impossible,  if  England  had  been  able  to 
bring  about  a general  peace  in  June  or  July,  1792, 
the  National  Assembly  would  have  declartNl  war 
a second  time,  for  peace  would  have  left  a king 
on  the  throne,  and  they  wanted  a republic ; and 
Brissot  and  other  leading  men  had  declared  in  the 
government  journals  and  in  the  Assembly,  over 
and  over  again,  that  France  did  not  require  peace, 
but  war ; that  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  were  all  favourable  to 
the  most  extensive  military  operations;  that  the 
resolution  was  formed  “ to  break  with  all  the 
courts,”  “ to  set  all  Europe  at  defiance,”  “ to  set 
fire  to  the  four  comers  of  Europe,  fur  therein  lay 
the  salvation  of  France.”  Even  the  eternally  vir- 
tuous Roland  said  to  the  friend  of  an  English 
gentleman  who  was  eager  fur  peace,  and  who  un- 
dertook to  show  that  France  might  obtain  peace 
with  Prussia  and  Austria  if  so  inclined — “ Peace 
is  out  of  the  question  : we  have  300,000  men  ia 
arms;  we  must  make  them  march  as  far  as  tlieir 
legs  will  carry  them,  or  they  will  return  and  cut 
our  throats  !”  • Here  again  was  that  logic  of  fear 
w hich  was  the  motive  of  so  many  deeds  and  the 
groundwork  of  so  much  of  the  revolutionary  fabric. 
And  this  dread  of  an  armed  multitude  must  have 
existed  and  have  led  to  the  same  decision,  of  making 
them  march  as  far  as  their  legs  would  carry  them, 
if  l*russia  atKl  Austria  had  never  given  refuge  t» 
the  emigrants,  or  remonstrated  against  the  acts  uf 
violence  and  encroachment  that  were  committed, — ■ 
if  they  had  redaeed  their  armies  to  the  i>eace  esta- 
blishment, and  quietly  assented  to  all  that  France 
was  doing  at  home  and  abroad ; fur  the  popular 
masses  were  armed  lung  before  there  was  anv  talk 

* Hr.  Miln,  AolhcoUc  Coimpoadance  with  M.  Lebruu.  the  Fmca 
tnioUter,  mod  other*,  to  Fehnuuy,  1793,  u cited  by  Mat*h. 
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of  foreign  invasion;  they  were  armed,  not  to  con- 
tend with  Prussia  and  Austria,  hut  to  put  down, 
destroy,  or  drive  out  the  aristocrats,  by  which  term 
wu»  understood  every  Frenchman  that  differed  in 
opinion  with  the  majority,  and  had  property  and  a 
name.  Before  the  conference  at  Pilnita  the  prin- 
ciple had  been  ado{)ted  of  arming  the  sans-culottes, 
as  the  class  that  was  the  moat  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  revolution,  and  best  prepared  for 
the  privations  and  risks  of  war.  Before  there 
was  any  intimation  of  foreign  interference  France 
was  converted  into  a great  drilhground,  and  the 
shock  and  convulsion  which  had  taken  place,  the 
flight  of  the  opulent  and  luxurious  classes,  had 
created  a dearth  of  employment  which  drove  men 
to  the  army  as  their  only  resource.  These  legions, 
after  doing  the  work  of  their  rulers  and  legislators 
at  home,  would  have  demanded  a proportionate  re- 
ward, and  their  rulers  would  have  aent  them  to 
glean  It  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  in  the  cir- 
cles on  the  Rhine,  in  the  rich  fields  of  Belgium 
and  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  This  they  would 
have  equally  done  to  save  their  own  throats  Such 
an  army  could  neither  have  been  reduced  nor 
maintained  by  any  government  in  France  ; but,  in 
the  national  passion  for  war  and  conquest,  these 
troops  would  have  been  ready  at  any  signal  to 
throw  themselves  upon  their  neighbours  to  obtain 
not  only  free  quarters,  but  excitement,  fame,  and 
the  chances  of  high  promotion,  the  highest  ranks 
in  the  army  being  now  not  merely  open  to,  Imt 
almost  exclusively  reserved  for,  men  of  the  lowest 
conditions.  Thus,  whatever  course  the  Euro(>can 
sovereigns  and  governments  had  pursued,  there 
would  still  have  ^en  a European  war. 

On  the  nth  of  August,  1792,  after  Louis  XVI. 
bs'  u eii  dethroned  and  his  Swiss  Guards  butch- 
ered, the  British  government  recalled  their  ambas- 
sador; but,  in  his  letter  of  recall,  Lord  Gower  was 
instructed  to  take  es)>ecial  care  not  to  neglect  any 
opportunity  of  declaring  that  his  majesty  meant  to 
observe  the  principles  of  neutrality  in  everything 
which  regarded  the  arrangement  of  the  internal 
government  of  France.  Lord  Gower  communicated 
this  letter  to  Lebrun,  and  that  French  minister  re- 
turned an  answer  to  it  in  the  name  of  the  new  re- 
publican government  of  France,  expressing,  indeed, 
some  regret  at  bis  recall,  but  at  the  same  time 
their  great  joy  at  the  continuance  of  the  friendly 
assurances  of  Great  Britain.  They  did  not  affect 
to  consider  the  recall  os  a violation  of  neutrality ; 
they  left  that  gloss  to  be  put  upon  the  affair  by 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  recall  of  an  ambassador  precedes  a de- 
claration of  hostilities,  but  ambassadors  had  often 
been  recalled  without  that  step  being  followed  by  any 
war,  and,  in  itself,  it  never  amounts  to  a declaration 
of  hostilities.  When  hostilities  are  intended  the 
ambassador  takes  no  leave ; but  Lord  Gower  had 
taken  leave  in  a friendly  note.  In  the  present  case 
a recognised  government  had  lieen  overthrown,  and 
no  regular  government  had  l)een  substituted  for  it. 
No  one  yet  Imcw  what  manner  of  government  might 
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be  set  up  by  the  plotting  Jacobins  and  Girondists  who 
hftd  made  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August,  but 
who  had  scarcely  begun  to  make  the  conststutiun 
which  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  they  had  all 
sworn  to — no  one  yet  knew  whether  there  might 
not  be  a fresh  popular  insurrection  and  a new 
revolution  within  a mouth,  a week,  a day.  Lord 
Gower  had  been  accredited  to  Louis  XVI.  as  to 
the  person  invested  by  the  constitution  with  the 
executive  power  of  France,  but  Louis  was  now  a 
prisoner  in  the  Temple,  and  his  authority  was 
transferred  to  a provisional  executive  council.  1 1 is 
lordship’s  letters  of  crctience  wore,  therefore,  no 
longer  valid.  For  him  to  remain  at  Paris  it  would 
have  been  necessaiy  to  have  sent  him  new  creden- 
tials. But  to  whom  could  he  be  accredited  ? — Not 
to  the  executive  council,  for  that  was  only  provi- 
sional and  temporary,  and  liable  to  be  changed 
every  hour— not  to  the  National  Assembly,  for  it 
had  pronounced  its  own  dissolution,  it  hsd  ordered 
the  election  of  a Convention,  and  it  had  decreed 
not  that  the  king  was  actually  dethroned,  but  that 
he  w*as  only  provisionally  suspended  from  kis  func- 
tions until  the  Convention  should  meet  and  decide 
what  was  to  be  done  with  him.  As  all  authorities, 
or  semblances  of  authorities  (for  there  was  no  real 
one  except  that  of  the  armed  and  bloody  mob), 
were  at  that  time  merely  transitory ; as  there  was 
nothing  that  a regular  government  could  recognise, 
the  most  prudent  and  the  most  moderate  step  which 
England  could  take  was  to  w ithdraw  ita  ambassa- 
dor, and  wait  at  least  till  the  new  constitution 
should  be  determined  by  the  Convention.  There 
was,  indeeil,  an  incessant  haranguing  and  writing 
about  the  nation,  which  was  said  to  be  distinguish- 
able and  recognisable  apart  from  any  government 
it  had  adopted  or  might  hereafter  choose  to  adopt. 
But  governments  can  only  treat  with  governments; 
Lord  Gower  could  not  take  the  sense  of  the  French 
people  by  appel  nominal.  In  the  Assembly  he 
ssw  one  party  succeeding  another,  and  each  pre- 
tending that  it  represented  the  whole  nation.  If 
he  had  asked  the  Girondtsta,  they  would  have  told 
him  that  they  were  the  nation,  and  their  adversa- 
ries a mere  faction  : if  he  had  put  the  same  question 
to  the  nltra-Jacobms,  he  would  have  been  told  that 
(hey  were  the  nation,  and  the  Girondists  a faction. 
Every  man  in  France  foresaw  that  very  soon  these 
parties  would  make  a relentless  war  upon  one 
another,  but  as  yet  few  persons  could  be  certain 
which  of  the  two  would  remain  roasters  of  the 
field.  It  was  even  more  necessary  to  be  neutral 
lietw'cen  tliese  two  parties  than  it  w'as  to  be  neutral 
between  France  and  the  Coalition.  If  the  British 
government  had  treated  with  the  party  now  in 
power,  they  would  have  been  accused  by  the  suc- 
ceeding ruling  party  of  having  treated  with  a fao- 
tion — of  having  intermeddled  unwarrantably  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  France.  The  recall  of  our 
ambassador  was  positively  the  best  and  the  only 
means  of  preserving  both  neutralities.  As  Pitt 
said,  in  his  speech  of  the  12th  of  February,  the 
pro]>riety  of  Lord  Gower’s  recall  appeared  still  more 
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evident  when  it  waa  considered  that  the  men  who  vented  their  declaration  of  hoatilitiea.  In  vain  did 
hadaeizcd  upon  the  government  had  been  obliged,  > I^Ir.  Miles,  as  a private  friend  of  Lebrun,  assure 
in  the  course  of  a month,  to  yield  to  the  interests  him  that  the  English  people  were  entbusiastically 
and  the  views  of  a different  party  : — adding,  that  loyal  and  attached  to  their  constitution;  and  that 
when  any  government  was  overturned,  it  became  a few-  political  clubs,  which  were  thought  so  much 
a fair  question  to  know  how  long  an  interval  of  in  France,  were  altogether  contemptible  in 
should  intervene  till  the  new  powers  should  be  , England.  Certainly  there  were  other  subjects  of 
scknowledged  ; but  that,  if  that  change  of  govern*  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  who  la* 
meat  was  accompanied  with  the  utmost  tumult  | boured  with  all  their  might  to  confirm  Lebrun 
and  distraction,  with  a bloody  anarchy,  it  would  i and  his  colleagues  in  their  mistake.  On  the  18th 
be  very  hard  that  war  should  be  declar^  against  a of  November,  the  very  day  before  the  Convemion 
nation  for  not  acknowledging  the  change  the  very  j issued  its  formal  decree  that  France  was  ready  to 
moment  the  change  took  place.  Before  the  Con-  assist  every  nation  which  was  ready  to  rebel  against 
vention  determined  what  the  new  constitution  or  its  own  government  (a  decree  which  was  trans- 
form of  government  was  to  be,  they  declared  w*ar  latcd  into  all  the  languages  end  sent  to  all  the 
against  Great  Britain.  No  complaint  was  raised  , countries  of  Europe),  a grand  dinner  or /ete  aVjoue 
by  the  executive  council  upon  the  recall  of  lx>rd  was  celebrated  at  \^ite’s  Hotel  in  Paris.  The 
Gower,  or  upon  any  other  English  topic,  until  company  was  composed  of  Englishmen,  Irishmen, 
after  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  been  defeated,  and  Frenchmen,  with  tome  few  rymblicans  from 
and  the  French  troops  had  commenced  their  career  other  countries.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and 
of  conquest.  Then  murmurs  were  heard,  then  other  men  of  some  name  and  consequence  in  the 
decrees  intended  to  produce  social  insurrection  world,  sat  dowm  to  table,  and  fraternised  with 
and  social  war  throughout  the  civilized  world  wew  Sunterre,  Thomas  Paine,  and  other  characters  of 
promulgated  one  after  the  other,  and  then,  too,  the  same  notoriety.  Among  the  toasts  that  were 
more  open  and  flattering  countenance  was  given  drunk  were,  “ The  National  Convention  of  France," 
to  those  deputations  of’ scoundrels,  fools,  or  mad-  I The  Patriotic  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and 
men  that  carried  over  to  the  foot  of  the  National  ' Ireland,  with  those  men  who  have  contributed  to 
Convention  the  congratulations  of  the  English  inform  and  enlighten  the  people,  Priestley,  Fox, 
societies  and  clubs— and  then,  t<M),  fresh  thousands  < Sheridan,  Barlow,  &c.** — **  The  approaching  Na- 
uf  secret  agents  and  propagandists  received  their  | tiona)  Convention  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland** — 
missions  to  penetrate  into  every  quarter,  and  to  | May  Revolutions  never  be  made  by  halves.** 
preach  the  rights  of  man,  and  blood,  plunder,  and  Eight  or  nine  days  after  the  publication  of  the 
anarchy  to  tne  poorest  classes  of  society.  Gre*  decree  for  universal  insurrection,  deputies  from 
goire,  the  priest,  called  these  agents  “ mission*  certain  British  societies  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
aries,*'  Camille  Jordan  called  them  apostles  of  National  Convention,  and  signified  their  intention 
rebellion,**  and  Chaussard,  who  declares  that  of  adopting  the  republican  form  of  government 
London  abounded  with  them  at  the  end  of  No*  now  so  happily  established  in  France.  **  We 
vember  and  beginning  of  December,  1792,  called  hope,*’  said  the  orator  of  the  first  of  these  depu* 
them  **  revolution  professors.**  They  were  fur-  tstions,  that  the  troops  of  liberty  will  never  lay 
nished  with  money  for  the  purpose  of  bribing  and  down  their  arms  so  long  as  tyrants  and  slaves 
seducing  the  needy,  and  paying  interpreters  and  shall  continue  to  exist  Our  wishes,  citizen  legis* 
other  sssistsnts.  According  to  Brissot  himself,  | Istors,  render  us  impatient  to  aee  the  moment  of 
the  executive  council  was  authorised  to  take,  under  this  ^and  c/uin^e.  Nor  are  we  alone  animated 
the  head  of  army  extraordinaries,  sums  by  these  sentiments ; we  doubt  not  that  they  would 

for  these  secret  operations.  He  also  intimates  that  be  equally  conspicuous  in  the  gveat  majority  of 
a great  deal  of  this  money  was  sent  over  to  Lon-  | our  fellow-countrymen  if  the  public  opinion  were 
don,  although  the  greater  part  of  it  was  embezzled  consulted  there,  as  it  ought  to  oe,  in  a National 
and  appropriated  by  the  patriotic  executive.*  We  | Convkntion.**  In  replying  to  this  address,  the 
have  seen  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  revolution,  president  of  the  Convention  said,  **  Citizens  of  the 
before  either  Girondists  or  Jacobins  were  heard  of,  world,  royalty  in  Europe  is  either  destroyed,  or  on 
and  before  any  party  or  any  man  in  France  pre-  the  point  of  perishing  on  the  ruins  of  feudality; 
tended  any  offence  at  the  hands  of  the  British  and  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  placed 
government,  that  J^afayette  cherished  a plan  for  by  the  side  of  thrones,  is  a devouring  fire  which 
revolutionizing  Ireland.  This  plan  was  now  taken  will  consume  them  all.  Worthy  rejniblicans^  con- 
up  with  vigour;  and,  a month  or  six  weeks  before  gratulatc  yourselves  on  thinking  thst  the  festival, 
the  Convention  declared  war  agiinst  England,  vrhich  you  have  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Frendi 
I^cbnin,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  most  con-  revolution,  is  the  prelude  to  the  festival  of  nations.** 
fidenily  asserted  thst  the  French  were  sure  of  Ire-  The  orator  of  the  second  of  these  deputations  (it 
land,  and  that  a revolution  must  take  place  in  came  from  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Infor- 
England.  This  conviction  was  so  strong  and  so  mation)  used  language  still  more  expreasive,  say- 
universal,  that  no  line  of  conduct  which  the  British  ing,  that,  after  the  example  which  France  had 
guTcmment  cotdd  have  adopted  would  have  pro-  given,  revolutions  would  be  rendered  easy;  and 
Briwot  \ «««  comwiUM.  .that  it  would  not  be  extraordinary  to  see  in  a short 
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space  of  time  a National  Convention  in  England. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  depntations  or  addresses 
from  six  or  seven  other  English  or  Irish  societies 
were  presented,  and  to  each  of  them  the  French 
Convention  paid  the  same  compliments,  and  gave 
the  same  Battering  assurances.  It  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising that  men,  so  ignorant  of  all  that  concerned 
England,  should  have  been  deluded  into  the  belief 
that  these  blatant  peripatetics  spoke  the  sense,  if 
not  of  the  majority,  of  a very  large  portion  of  the 
English  people. 

A moderate  member  of  the  Convention  moved, 
on  the  24th  of  December,  that  the  insurrection 
decree  of  the  1 9th  of  November,  which  had  excited 
reasonable  uneasiness  in  the  British  government, 
should  be  restricted  to  those  countries  with  which 
France  was  actually  at  war;  but  the  House  re- 
jected the  proposal  without  a debate.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year  1792  the  executive  resolved  to 
send  M.  Genet  as  ambassador  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  order  to  engage  them  to  join  France 
in  a war  against  England.  His  instructions  were 
signed  on  the  .3rd  of  January,  1793.  Nearly  at 
the  same  moment  the  garrison  of  Brest  made  an 
attempt  to  sink  a British  sloop  which  was  cruising 
outside  the  outward  harbour.  First  of  all  they 
fired  a loaded  gun.  The  sloop  hoisted  English 
colours.  The  batteries  hoisted  the  tricolor  fl»g. 
and  the  red  Bag  over  it,  as  a signal  of  war ; and 
forthwith  they  opened  a cross-fire  from  several 
points  upon  the  sloop,  which  must  have  been 
riddled  if  a fresh  breeze  had  not  sprung  up.  The 
whole  proceeding  showed  that  these  republicans, 
who  had  changed  everything,  were  determined  to 
pay  no  respect  to  the  established  rules  of  war. 
Neither  the  executive  council  nor  the  Convention 
attempted  to  offer  any  excuse  or  explanation  to 
the  British  government.  They  had  known  all 
along  that  they  could  not  possibly  attack  Holland 
without  provoking  the  hostility  of  England ; yet  as 
early  as  the  month  of  Novem^r,  when  Dumouriez 
was  driving  the  Austrians  out  of  Belgium,  he  was 
instructed  to  follow  them  into  Holland  if  they 
attempted  to  take  refuge  there.  The  Austrians  did 
not  enter  Holland ; but  the  French  were  deter- 
mined to  enter  it  all  the  same.  They  colleWed 
10,000  Dutch  patriots  or  democrats,  men  who  had 
either  been  expelled  by  the  Prussians  and  the 
party  of  the  Stadtholder,  or  who  voluntarily  stole 
out  of  their  country  to  join  the  French  in  the  hope 
of  being  enabled  to  take  their  revenge  on  their 
own  countrymen,  and  establish  a true  sans-  culottic 
republic.  The  French  allowed  them  pay  and  pro- 
visions, and  gave  them  tbe  name  of  the  Batavian 
Legion.  These  precious  Dutchmen  established  a 
revulutionary  committee,  which  corresponded  with 
their  friends  of  the  French  or  democratic  party  in 
the  interior  of  Holland,  in  order  to  promote  insur- 
rection and  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  French 
army.  A French  agent  resided  with  this  Batavian 
legion,  or  with  its  revolutionary  committee,  and 
communicated  directly  with  the  minister  for  fo- 
reign affairs  at  Paris.  The  Belgian  patriots  had 


been  converted  to  the  same  uses;  this  was  a 
capital  part  of  the  new  republican  theory  of  war. 
After  all  these  preparatory  steps  had  been  taken, 
the  executive  council,  on  the  10th  of  January, 
sent  an  order  to  General  .Miranda  to  invade  Dutch 
Flanders  and  the  province  of  Zealand  within 
twelve  days.  This  secret  order  was  not  preceded 
by  any  declaration  of  war,  or  even  by  any  com- 
plaint that  tbe  government  of  the  Stadtholder  had 
broken  tbe  neutrality  which,  in  common  with 
England,  they  had  engaged  to  observe.  Holland 
was  to  be  attacked  because  it  was  unprepared  arid 
almost  defenceless-— because  her  saus-culottes  were 
ready  to  give  every  facility  to  the  enterprise — be- 
cause the  republicans,  who  had  renounced  conquest, 
hungered  and  thirsted  fur  it  beyond  all  the  people 
of  the  earth,  and  because  Holland  was  rich.  By 
their  operations  on  the  Scheldt  they  had,  indeed, 
sufficiently  discovered  their  intentions  , but  the 
Stadtholder  could  do  nothing  by  himself,  and  tbe 
British  government  seemed  as  yet  undetermined 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  France  had  gua- 
ranteed the  treaty  which  gave  tbe  Dutch  the  sove- 
reignty over  the  Scheldt,  but  these  modem  French- 
men had  declared  all  old  treaties  to  be  waste  paper. 
In  declaring,  as  they  did  as  early  as  the  Ifitn  of 
November,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt 
should  be  free  to  all  ships  of  whatsoever  size,  and 
whether  armed  or  not,  the  National  Convention 
had  two  objects  in  view,  one  immediate  and  the 
other  distant.  The  immediate  object  was  to  send 
French  skips  of  war  up  the  river  to  bombard  the 
emperor’s  citadel  of  Antwerp ; the  distant  but 
main  object  was  to  convert  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt  into  a station  fur  French  ships  of  war,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  naval  superiority  in  the  North 
Sea,  which  the  French  flag  hod  never  possessed. 
In  fact,  all  along  their  north-west  coast  the  French 
had  no  harbour  in  which  ships  of  the  line  could 
enter;  but,  if  they  could  obtain  this  most  advan- 
tageous post,  they  could  overawe  the  eastern  coast 
of  England,  and  interrupt  a very  material  part  of 
British  commerce.  Thus  the  opening  of  the  ^heldt, 
instead  of  being  an  insufficient  cause  of  war,  was 
cause  enough,  even  if  Great  Britain  bad  had  no 
other ; and  there  never  had  been  a statesman  in 
this  country  but  would  have  hazarded  a long  war 
rather  than  submit  to  see  the  French  hugging  oiir 
own  coasts  by  the  possession  not  merely  of  Bel- 
gium, but  of  Holland  added  to  it.  As  to  their 
more  immediate  object  of  sending  ships  of  w ar  to 
bombard  Antwerp,  they  attained  it  as  early  as  the 
1st  of  December,  when  a French  frigate,  a brig, 
two  gun-boats,  and  three  other  armed  vessels  from 
Dunkirk  entered  the  Scheldt  in  defiance  of  the 
solemn  protest  of  the  States-General  and  Stadt- 
holder. This  was  an  act  of  open  war ; this  was 
not  only  a declaration,  but  a commencement  of 
hostilities,  which  not  merely  justified,  but  ca'Icd 
fur  a declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
as  early  as  December,  1792. 

Tbe  diplomatic  legation  which  France  sent  to 
London  shortiv  after  declaring  war  against  PiussU 
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•ml  Austriaf  but  • conai<lerable  time  l>cforc  the 
revolution  of  the  10th  of  August,  was  composed  of 
Chauvelin,  TalleTraud,  l>uroycrai  (the  Genevese 
who  had  mado  so  many  of  Mimbeau's  discourses), 
Garat,  Qallois  (another  man  of  letters),  Reinhard 
(originally  a Protestant  preacher  in  Wurteniberg, 
then  teacher  and  man  of  letters  at  Paris),  and  an 
ex-priest  of  the  Catholic  church,  who  had  been 
grand  vicar  to  Talleyrand,  when  Talleyrand  was 
bishop  of  Auton.  Chauvdin  was  tlie  nominal 
ehief,  the  letters  of  credence  being  made  out  in  his 
name ; but  the  real  chief,  for  some  munths,  was  the 
high-born,  knowing,  and  witty  Talleyrand,  who  ap* 
pears  to  have  indulged  very  frequently  in  sarcasms 
and  bons-mots against  some  of  his  cempaniuns.*  It 
was  supposed  not  to  have  been  without  design  that 
the  revolutionary  government  had  sent  over  such  a 
literary,  writing,  printing  embassy.  It  was  ob- 
served that,  as  soou  as  they  arrived,  they  eagerly 
sought  the  acf^iiaintance  of  literary  men  and  oppo- 
sition joumahsts.  The  English  public  therefore 
took  them  for  revolution  professors  or  apostles,  who 
jame  to  propagate  their  system,  and  make  prose- 
lytes and  disciples.  This  view  of  their  real  func- 
tions is  borne  out  by  the  instructions  they  received 
A-om  their  government: — 1.  “ To  embrace  every 
opportunity  of  assuring  the  English  nation  that, 
notwithstanding  the  ill  humour  of  its  government^ 
the  French  desired  nothing  more  ardently  than  to 
merit  the  esteem  of  the  English  peopie.  2.  To 
threaten  the  British  government  with  an  appeal  to 
the  people.'^  Their  reception  at  court  was  of 
course  not  very  cordial.  They  soon  seemed  to 
shun  all  intercourse  with  ministers  and  the  friends 
of  ministers,  and  to  seek  exclusively  the  society  of 
Fox,  Sheridan,  and  men  of  that  party.  Nothing 
could  well  be  more  indecent,  or  contrary  to  the 
rules  which  regulate  diplomatic  intercourse,  than 
Uiis  comhict  on  the  part  of  the  Frenchmen.  The 
conduct  of  the  English  opposition  would  merit 
still  harsher  language ; and,  taken  in  connexion 
with  Fux*s  behaviour  towards  the  empress  of  Rus- 
sia, it  looks  almost  like  the  adoption  of  a settled  i 
SN  stem  that  the  party,  besides  opposing  roinitters  by  : 
national  and  legal  means,  should  resist  and  thwart  | 
them  by  foreign  means,  and  by  connexions  and  cor- 
respondences with  governments  that  were  on  the 
very'  brink  of  war  with  us.  Chativclin,  before  ne- 
gotiations really  commenced,  communicated  his 
secret  instructions  to  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Fox.  On  one  occasion  he  wrote  to  his  government, 
that,  though  he.  was  not  well  with  the  English 
minister,  yet  he  was  perfectly  to  with  Mr.  Fox, 
and  some  other  members  of  opposition;  and  that 
it  would  not  be  prudent  in  P'rance  to  lose  the  fruit 
of  his  labours  with  these  gentlemen,  and  their  sul)- 
sequem  services,  for  any  vague  form  of  diplomatic 
etiquette.**  Garat  nourished  his  pen  with  his 

• riirAt,  «oi"  of  Utp  TaiTiPfrt  Mill  mort  pruffninlioil  of  FTrnch  Ittrera- 
wntiii^  ()!••  hii4ory  of  th«*  rrTol»lkiti:  luvl  i^meil  to 
tImiK  livU  it  Itnri  hafiff  nM  ouly  lo  Kirr  him  tl>«  o|{w-irtuDity  v( 
mnkiMK  4 (tn-nl  ar<i  w<ui>l-rriit  hook.  Wlirm  the  ■•loiMit  ntfilr  fjok 
plfl>«  whirh  o\et'.hri*w  lie*  llmiaH.  T*Ueyri«iwi  mmI  to  l>iini"iil, 

“ What  «tn  )ou  think  Gimt  in  Ibe  reenlulinti  of  Ihe  lUth  uf 
^ I V-NoUiinj  but  a One  | ttfc  for  bi<  bikioiy.  ' 


usual  facility,  writing  an  answer  to  a manifesto  of 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  in  which  he 
justitied  (he  French  revolution,  and  set  down  all 
the  atrocities  with  which  it  had  been  accompanied 
as  nothing  but  so  many  unlucky  accidents.  This 
view  of  the  case  was  incessantly  presented  lo  For 
and  bis  friends.  The  public  feeling,  which  would 
have  driven  England  into  a war  in  spite  of  any 
ministry,  showed  itself  in  a marked  manner,  even 
before  the  horrors  of  the  lOlh  of  August  and  tlie 
massacres  of  September.  One  evening  all  thg 
members  of  the  embassy,  with  Duroonl,  went  to 
Ranelagh,  which  was  tlx  n frequented  b>  the  most 
respectable  classes  of  English  society.  As  they 
entered,  there  was  a murmur  of  voices,  “There  is 
the  French  embassy!’*  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
them,  with  a curiosity  not  mixed  with  any  expres- 
sion of  goal-will;  and  presently  the  crowd  fell 
back  on  Txitb  skies,  as  if  the  Frenchmen  bad  the 
plague  upon  them,  and  left  them  all  the  prome- 
nade to  themselves.  Soon  after,  they  saw  a solitary 
man  traversing  that  void  space:  it  was  the  Duka 
of  Orleans,  who  was  shunned  by  every  one  with 
particular  care.  Dumont  »eparated  from  the  group, 
and  mixed  in  the  crowd  ; and,  as  he  understooil 
English,  he  had  tlie  opportunity  of  hearing  some 
not  very  flattering  descriptions  of  the  charactera 
and  adventures  of  his  companions.  They  all  of 
them  soon  quitted  the  place — Chauvelin  appcHring 
greatly  disconcerted,  and  Talleyrand  not  seeming 
affected  at  all. 

When  the  revolution  of  the  lOih  of  August  hap- 
pened, Cbauvelin’s  mission  was  properly  at  an  end, 
for  be  had  been  accredited  by  l»uis  XVI.,  and 
had  been  received  as  the  representative  of  a guvern- 
ment  which  now  uo  longer  existed.  He  was,  how- 
ever, allowed  lo  remain  in  England  in  a private 
capacity.  Garat,  who  hud  been  a conspicuous 
member  of  the  legation,  went  back  to  France  to  be 
made  minister  of  justice,  and  lo  have  the  task  of 
announcing  sentence  of  dcatli  to  the  king.*  While 
Chauvelin’s  powers  were  thus  suspended,  both 
Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  intimated  that  outward 
forms  should  be  no  hindrance  to  negotiation,  if  the 
French  government  would  only  give  satisfactory 
exg^natiuns;  that  it  was  our  desire  to  avoid  a war 
if  possible;  and  that  they,  as  ministCTS,  would  be 
glad  to  receive  some  proof  of  the  same  sentiments 
from  the  French  ministry.  These  facts  were  ad- 
mitted at  the  time  by  Brissot  himself,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  diplomatic  committee — the  com- 
mittee which  managed  all  negotiations.  At  the 
* TalUyrami  biij  fiooe  over  P«tlt  a thort  tlm«  hefnre  ibr  loiti 

of  Anxiitt,  an«)  wa»  in  that  caplul  mi  that  drMvdfut  dav.  *'  It  T9- 
nuirni  all  hi*  cWil^iity  nikd  almndant  taamta  Id  obtain  a |>«a8M>ifrov 
Dantini.  and  rrtiua  to  l^xidcai.  limsi^tiatrly  aftrr  the  hth  oi  Auifti.i. 
If  he  ha<i  remained  In  iVu1’>  nnijr  a few  dnvt  Iniiter,  hr  vouM  hav« 
been  mvelofietl  in  Uh<  deitmrUoii  of  tbecDa»itu>ieoali»t».''—  Z^vewo. 

Amon^  the  pa|<er«  ) lodm'ed  lie  Roiand,  *«  f«  und  >n  the  lt«-n  cneu, 
were  «nme  that  were  •1eeair<t  aiifleirni  \m4>f  of  TalWrvrvad  a baTioa 
been  la  oorimpi>udi nco  »iUi  Utc  nohapuy  king:  ae  tbal,  if  he  hai4 
e«^i>ed  death  u u eonatilulionalirt  in  Ine  Sejicniber  maa»acrra,  ho 
wouiil  iMve  iieen  leat  to  the  jiaUlniiae  la  a traitor,  hy  the  BzUaordl« 
nary  Trihuod,  in  Nmeml>er  or  nwrol*er.  Not  bring  able  to  b«*- 
head  the  shirty  man,  ihe  Cinirmikm  ]irmcriU^  him.  and  cnnftacar«Kl 
hia  {irnfierty.  He  auld  hit  library,  which  h«  had  brunght  with  tiin  lo 
IlngUnd,  aud  tiled  t*ry  philO'Ophirally  upi^n  the  pruceedt.  P.^r 
K>mr  time,  hi«  roidetico  wna  a small  hwisao  oo  tlie  top  of  Hlyhgaio 
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beginning  of  the  motiRi  of  December,  a French 
agent  waited  in  London  upon  Mr.  Milea,  who  had 
farmed  a friendship  with  Lebrun,  and  who  hoped 
t»  turn  it  to  good  account  in  preventing  a srar  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  This  very  secret  agent 
■sured  Mr.  Milea  that  he  was  empowered  to  de- 
mand an  audience  of  Mr.  Pitt,  but  that  his  name 
roost  not  be  mentioned  till  he  had  positive  asrar- 
ance  that  the  English  minister  would  receive  him. 
Mr.  Miles  waited  upon  Pitt,  who  consenUid  to  give 
an  audience  to  the  mysterious  stranger ; but  when 
the  meeting  took  place  he  found  that  he  had  no 
antilority  whatsoever  to  treat — that  he  had  not  even 
any  explanations  to  offer  from  the  provisory  go- 
vernment of  France  as  to  the  subsisting  differences. 
The  secret  agent,  however,  presented  another  per- 
son as  having  authority  to  treat ; and  this  other 
person  was  the  well-known  Maret,  who  held  some 
employment  about  the  foreign  ofiSce  at  Paris,  but 
who  pretended  » have  come  over  to  England 
merely  on  some  private  business  of  the  I^ke  of 
Orleans.  Rtt  consented  to  give  an  audience  to 
Maret;  but,  to  his  astonishment,  Maret  told  him 
that  he  hail  no  more  power  to  treat,  or  no  more 
explanations  to  give,  than  the  gentleman  he  had 
}ust  seen.  The  English  prime  minister  was  a proud 
man,  little  accustomed  to  tolerate  such  insulting 
mockery,  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Miles,  and  even 
Maret  himself,  he  kept  his  temper,  and  told  the 
Frenchman  that,  in  case  he  could  obtain  instruc- 
tions from  Paris,  “ it  would  give  him  peat  plea- 
sure to  treat  with  him  as  a confidential  person 
from  the  French  executive  council.”  Flattered  by 
this  reception,  Maret  immediately  dispatohed  a 
courier  to  Paris,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  instruc- 
trons  to  treat  with  the  Brihsh  government;  but 
the  French  executive  not  only  refosed  to  semi  the 
required  instructions,  but  also  ordered  Maret  to 
abstain  from  all  further  conversation  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  return  immediately  to  Paris.  Maret  was 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Miles  when  this  dispatch  ar- 
rived, and  he  showed  it  to  him.  ” I read  it,*  says 
Miles,  “ with  the  more  surprise  and  indignation 
on  finding  that  Lebsun,  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  had  reported  to  the  Convention  that  Mr. 
Pitt,  alarntd  (at  the  prospert  of  a war  with 
France),  had  solicited  an  interview  with  the  secrtl 
aqenU  of  the  executive  council,  but  that  he 
XLebrun)  bad  expressly  forbidden  them  to  have 
any  communication  with  the  English  minister. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of  the  too 
sanguine  jieace-maker,  Mr.  Miles;  and  he  wrote 
indignantly  to  Lelmm  “ His  (Pitt’s)  conde- 
scension has  been  attributed,  not  to  frankne^  not 
to  the  interest  which  he  is  believed  to  feel  in  tbe 
prosperity  of  hie  country,  not  to  a principle^  of 
sounil  policy  IhlsciI  upon  probity  and  humanity, 
but  to  weakness  and  fear,  and  a motive  still  less 
honourable,  which  could  never  have  been  altributod 
4o  him  except  by  men  without  virtue,  who,  being 
destitute  of  every  sentiment  of  honour,  do  not  be- 
lieve that  those  sentimenls  can  exist  in  others. 
According  to  them,  it  was  to  cowardice  or  to  per- 


fidy that  M.  Maret  owed  his  interview  with  Mr. 
Pitt.  Great  God!  what  fear  could  Mr.  Pitt  feel? 
One  sole  fear  perhaps — that  of  being  asiastinated  f 
And  what  had  he  to  gain  by  perfidy?”*  Mr. 
Miles,  however,  would  not  yet  give  up  all  hope ; 
and  he  proposed  to  Lebrun  that  M.  Noel,  who  was 
then  in  London,  and  who  was  thought  to  be  in- 
clined to  pacific  measures,  should  be  authurised  to 
confer  with  the  English  minister;  but  I.ebrun  and 
his  executive  again  refused.  As  for  Chauvelin, 
Mr.  Miles,  who  knew  him  well,  asserts  that  he  was 
altogether  hostilely  inclined ; that  he  had  made  no 
scruple  to  declare  that,  if  he  was  not  received  again 
at  St.  James’s,  the  height  of  his  ambition  would 
be  to  leave  this  country  with  a declaration  of  war ; 
that,  if  a pretext  for  a quarrel  between  the  two 
countries  had  been  purposely  sought,  France  could 
not  have  selected  a belter  man  for  the  purpose  than 
Chauvelin.  If  we  had  sent  over  a minister  to  Paris, 
either  now  or  at  any  other  moment  between  the  re- 
treat of  tbe  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  declaration 
of  war  against  us,  the  measure  would  have  been  at- 
tributed solely  to  our  weakness  and  our  fear ; and 
nothing  could  have  come  of  it  except  tome  new 
complication  of  insolence  and  intrigue. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  when  the  storm  was 
thickening  on  every  side,  and  when  the  Britiah  par- 
liament had  been  assembled  a fortnight,  Chauvelin 
sent  a note  to  Liord  Grenville,  still  styling  himself 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  France.  The  sole  in- 
tention of  this  note  was  to  declare,  in  diplomatic 
form,  the  solemn  lie,  or  congeries  of  lies,  that 
France  had  ever  been,  and  still  was,  anxious  to  re- 
main at  peace  with  England;  that  the  French  re- 
public and  people  scorned  the  idea  of  exeiting  dis- 
turbances or  promoting  insurrections  in  any  neutral 
or  friendly  country ; that  France  bad  no  intention 
of  attacking  Holland,  so  long  as  that  power  re- 
mained neutral ; and  that  the  question  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Scheldt — “ a question  irrevocably  de- 
cided by  reason  and  by  justice,  and  of  small  im- 
portance in  itself” — could  only  be  a pretext,  and 
not  a real  cause,  for  going  to  war.  Chauvelin 
demanded  an  immediate  answer  in  writing,  and 
terminated  his  own  note  by  telling  Lord  Grenville 
that  the  generous  and  free  people  of  England  could 
not  long  consent  to  betray  their  own  interests  by 
serving  as  an  auxiliary  and  a reinforcement  to  a 
tyrannical  coalition.  Lord  Grenville,  on  the  31st 
of  December,  replied,  that  M.  Chauvelin  could  not 
be  ignorant  that,  since  tbe  unhappy  events  of  the 
lOth  of  August,  the  king  had  thought  proper  to 
suspend  all  official  communication  with  France ; 
that  he  had  been  no  otherwise  accredited  than  in 
the  name  of  his  most  Christian  majesty ; that  the 
proposition  of  receiving  a minister  accredited  by 
any  other  authority  in  France  would  be  a new 
question,  which,  whenever  it  should  occur,  the 
king  would  have  a right  to  decide  according  to 
tlie  interests  of  his  subjects,  his  own  dignity,  and 

• Mill**.  In  tlitfnry 

of  Polltin  of  (str*!  Diilaio  ami  Fraow’.  from  ih#  lirot  of  tb*  r«m- 
ferooee  at  I'linltt. 
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the  regard  which  he  owed  to  hia  allies  and  to  the 
general  system  of  Europe ; that  he  must  therefore 
inform  him,  in  express  terms,  that  he  acknow* 
ledged  him  in  no  other  public  character  than  that 
of  minister  from  his  most  Christian  majesty,  and 
that  consequently  he  could  not  be  admitted  to 
treat  with  the  king's  ministers  in  the  quality  and 
under  the  form  he  had  assumed  in  his  note. 
All  tbU  was  perfectly  regular,  and  was  justified 
and  rendered  necessary  by  precisely  the  same 
reasons  which  necessitated  the  recall  of  I^ord 
Gower  from  Paris.  If  England  had  adopted  any 
other  course,  she  would  have  thrown  herself  into 
the  wild  vortex  of  revolutionism.  To  have  ac- 
knowledged the  French  republic  at  this  moment, 
when  it  had  done  what  it  had  done,  and  when  it 
had  fully  determined  to  declare  war  against  Great 
Britain,  would  have  been  an  act  of  insanity.  But 
the  British  Government  did  not  refuse  that  re- 
cognition : it  left  the  question  o(>en.  I»rd  Gren- 
ville, moreover,  though  treating  Chauvelin  only 
M a private  or  unaccredited  individual,  went 
into  a calm  discussion  of  the  explanations  he 
had  pretended  to  offer,  showing  that  it  was  not 
without  reason  that  the  French  Convention  and 
people  were  suspected  of  promoting  insurrec- 
tion in  other  countries  j that  the  language  used 
about  not  attacking  Holland  was  the  same 
which  Chauvelin  had  used  in  the  month  of 
June  last,  since  which  time  France  had  openly 
violated  both  the  territory  and  the  neutrality  of  the 
Dutch  republic  in  sending  ships  of  war  up  the 
Scheldt,  Ac. ; and  that,  at  the  very  moment  when, 
under  ^ name  of  an  amicable  explanation, 
Chauvelin  was  renewing  his  correspondence,  he 
announced  that  France  ftilly  intended  to  maintain 
these  open  and  injurious  aggressions.  With  rc- 
sp^t  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  hia  lordship 
said,  “ If  it  were  true  that  this  question  is  in  itself 
of  little  importance  this  would  only  serve  to  prove 
more  clearly  that  it  was  brought  forward  only  for 
the  purpoM  of  insulting  the  alliea  of  England  by 
the  infraction  of  their  neutrality,  and  by  the  viola- 
tion of  their  rights,  which  the  faith  of  treaties 
obliges  us  to  maintain.  But  you  cannot  be  igno- 
rant that  here  the  utmost  importance  is  •ttached 
to  those  principles  which  France  wishes  to  esta- 
blish by  this  proceeding,  and  to  those  consequences 
which  would  naturally  result  from  them  ; and 
not  only  those  principles  and  those  consequences 
will  never  be  admitted  by  England,  but  that  she 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  ready  to  oppose  them  with  all 
her  forex.  France  can  have  no  right  to  annul  the 
stipulations  relative  to  the  Scheldt,  unless  she  have 
also  the  right  to  set  aside  equally  all  the  other 
treaties  between  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  all 
the  other  righu  of  England  or  of  her  alliea.  She 
CM  even  have  no  pretence  to  interfere  in  the  ques- 
tion of  opening  the  Scheldt,  unless  she  were  the 
sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  had  the  right 
to  dictate  the  law  to  all  Europe.  England  will 
never  consent  ihst  France  shall  arrogate  the  power 
of  annulling  at  her  pleasure,  and  under  the  pre- 


tence of  a pretended  natural  right,  of  whicJi  she 
makes  herself  the  only  judge,  the  political  system 
of  Europe,  established  by  solemn  treaties  snd 
guaranteed  by  the  consent  of  all  the  powers.  This 
government,  adhering  to  the  maxims  which  it  has 
followed  for  more  than  a century,  will  also  never 
see  with  indifference  that  France  shall  make  he»- 
self,  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  sovereign  of  the 
Low  Countries,  or  general  arbitreas  of  the  rights 
and  libertiea  of  Europe.  If  France  ia  really  de- 
sirous of  maintaining  friendship  and  peace  wick 
England,  she  must  show  herself  disposed  to  re- 
nounce her  views  of  aggression  and  aggrandiae- 
menr,  and  to  confine  herself  within  her  owu  terri- 
tory, without  insulting  other  govemmenu,  without 
disturbing  their  tranquillity,  without  violating  their 
rights."  His  lordship  called  all  Europe  to  witness 
tiie  justice  and  moderation  which  tlie  British  go- 
vernment had  observed.  With  regard  to  the  inso- 
lent threat  with  which  Chauvelin  had  concluded 
hit  last  note,  hia  lordship  said  be  had  no  answer  to 
give.  Chauvelin  transmitted  the  letter  to  Paris. 
On  the  7th  of  January  the  “Provisory  Executive 
Council  of  the  French  Republic"  sent  over  their 
answer  to  it  to  be  presented  by  Chauvelin,  al- 
though they  had  furnished  him  with  no  letters  of 
credence,  but  continued,  in  defiance  of  all  diplomatic 
rule  or  law,  to  maintain  that  his  former  credentiala 
were  not  invalidated.  This  executive  council  of 
shuffling  Girondists  denied  a gr^  deal,  but  ceded 
nothing : they  would  not  give  up  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt,  saying  that  it  was  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  Bel^ans,  of  trivial  import  to  Hol- 
land, and  indifferent  to  England ; that  the  treaty 
which  closed  the  Scheldt  was  concluded  wiiJunU 
the  pctrlicipation  of  ike  Betgiems;  that  France 
waa  authorised  to  break  those  stipulations;  that 
the  Jus  Publicum  could  be  nothing  but  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  the  geoeial  rights  of 
nations  to  the  particular  circumstances  in  whicE 
nations  are  placed  with  regard  to  each  other,  inso- 
much that  every  particular  treaty  which  offended 
such  principles  could  only  be  regarded  as  the  work 
of  violence,  Ac.  They  gave  no  pledge  or  promiae 
that  they  would  not  attack  Holland;  and  by  the 
time  their  letter  reached  London  they  had  penned 
their  order  to  General  Miranda  to  invade  Dutch 
Flanders  and  Zealand  within  twelve  daya.  They 
impudently  denied  that  France  waa  aiming  at 
conquest,  or  at  arming  the  subjects  of  states 
against  their  governments;  and  at  that  moment 
they  had  in  the  slips  the  Batavian  legion  of  10,000 
rebellious  Dutchmen,  snd  they  bad  aunexed  Savoy, 
gained  posseaaioii  of  Nice,  of  all  the  Netherlands, 
Ac.  This  note,  which  was  in  fact  their  ultima- 
tum, declared  that  though  they  were  unwilling  to 
engage  in  a war  with  England,  they  knew  that 
such  a war  would  suit  their  interetts  better  than 
peace ; and  that,  if  the  British  government  did  not 
deem  these  explanations  sufficient,  they  would  pre- 
pare for  war.  Before  their  letter  came  to  band 
Chauvelin,  still  styling  himself  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, wrote  to  Lord  Grenville  to  complain  of 
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the  Alien  bill,  then  under  diicunien  in  par- 
liiment,  ai  a ahameful  infringement  of  the 
treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  concluded  in 
1186  between  France  and  England.  He  cited 
the  fourth  article  of  that  treaty,  wherein  it  was 
agreed  that  it  ahould  be  allowable  for  aubjecta 
and  inhabitanta  of  the  reapective  atatea  to  come 
and  go  freely  without  any  permiaaion  or  paaa- 
pon,  general  or  apecial,  either  by  land  or  aea,  and 
to  aojourn  or  move  from  place  to  place  in  either 
country  without  hindrance,  but  with  a reciprocity 
of  all  aorta  of  kindneaa,  &c.  If  it  had  auitcd  Lord 
Grenville,  he  might  have  told  Chauvelin  that  the 
French  themaelvea  had  never  obaerved  thia  part  of 
the  treaty,  and  that  for  two  yeara  and  more  no 
Eogliahman  had  been  free  to  travel  in  France 
without  paaaport,  or  to  reaide  there  without  being 
aulqected  to  continual  annoyance  by  the  municipal 
police,  unleaa,  indeed,  he  came  from  aome  corre- 
aponding  aociety  and  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
Jacobina.  But  hia  lerdahip  contented  himaelf 
with  aending  back  Chauvelin’a  letter  and  telling 
him  tiiat  it  waa  totally  inadmiaaible,  aa  he  aaaumed 
in  it  a character  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 
Theae  notea  paaaed  on  the  1th  of  January.  To 
the  ultimatum  of  hia  government,  which  Chauvelin 
preaented  on  the  13th,  he  receivnl  an  extra-official 
anawer  from  Lord  Grenville  on  the  18th.  Hia 
lordahip  aaid  that  under  the  form  of  extra-official 
communication  he  thought  be  might  yet  be  per- 
mitted to  tell  him,  “not  in  a tone  of  haughtineaa, 
but  of  firronesa,”  that  the  explanationa  were  no< 
conaidered  aa  aufficient — that,  aa  France  had  made 
auch  extenaive  preparations,  England  must  con- 
tinue her  prepnrationa  in  order  to  protect  “ the 
aafety,  tranquillity,  and  righta  of  thia  country,  aa 
well  aa  to  guarantee  thoae  of  our  alliea,  and  to  aet 
up  a barrier  to  thoae  viewa  of  ambition  and 
aggrandiaement,  dannroua  at  all  timea  to  tbe  reat 
of  Europe,  but  which  become  atill  more  so,  being 
aupported  by  the  propagation  of  principlea  de- 
atructive  of  all  aocial  order."  * It  waa  not  until 
thia  moment  that  the  Britiah  cabinet  waa  deaired 
to  accept  of  lettera  of  credence  for  M.  Chauvelin 
in  the  name  of  the  Proviaory  Executive  Council — 
that  iato  aay,  Chauvelin  did  not  aak  to  be  admitted 
to  a condition  in  which  he  could  treat,  until  all 
chance  of  treaty  waa  over,  and  then  hia  requeat 
waa  entirely  inadmiaaible,  aa  a compliance  with  it 
would  have  included  a recognition  of  the  French 
republic — a republic  which  had  declared,  five  weeka 
before,  that  it  acknowledged  no  kingly  government 
— a republic  which  had  proclaimed  ita  fixed  deaign 
of  expelling  all  kinga  whatever — a wild  democracy 
which  had  already  drawn  all  the  aword  out  of  the 
acabbard  except  tbe  point  of  it,  which  waa  to  be 

* At-flM  MIS*  ths*  Wr.  MUm,  who  wm  Id  eemmunlestUm  with 
Flu  snd  DM>«Wn  at  ih*  fowtsnait,  wrot*  to  W*r«i.  «bo  wm 
BOW  breom*  dilrf  of  th«  d*!**^™^*  forrijrn  offmira.  that  it  waa 
lapeaaibt*  fn*  thv  Brilieh  KOicnneat  to  rroutia  tranquil.  udI*m  th* 
•sreuItT*  couot'U  would  ooBarst  to  conplir  with  th*  coaditkma  r*> 
•pectins  th*  itcheldt,  the  svatrsllty  of  IltHlaBd,  the  appropriation  of 
NiTOjr.  Jfee.  s btti  that,  if  th*  *s*nitlr*  eouBcU  would  only  coMply 
with  the**,  and  ccsm  their  cadMToura  to  promot*  lasunoctioOa  Ibm 
would  eofl^ly  bo  wo  was  on  Ih*  put  of  urrat  Britsla 
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directed  againat  the  vitala  of  England.  In  a note 
to  Lord  Grenville  he  now  deaired  a peraonal  inter- 
view, and  aflected  to  speak  as  if  he  himself  might 
be  aflroted  by  the  Alien  bill  and  thrown  into  a 
prison.  He  auid  he  had  received  fresh  orders  to 
insist  upon  a speedy  and  definitive  answer;  bnt  he 
offered  no  conceaaiun,  no  explanation ; and,  lur  the 
rest,  the  definitive  anawer  iif  the  Britiah  govern- 
ment waa  contained  in  Lord  Greirrille’e  extra- 
official  communication  of  the  18th.  His  lordahip, 
on  the  20th,  informed  him  that  hia  majesty  did 
not  think  proper,  under  present  circumstances,  to 
receive  hia  lettera  of  credence ; that  an  interview 
could  not  be  granted  ; and  that  he  must  consider 
himself  not  as  a public  minister  properly  acknow- 
ledged, bnt  aa  a private  individurd  amongst  the 
general  mass  of  foreigners  resident  in  England. 
And  four  days  after,  on  the  24th  of  Janumy — the 
news  of  the  execution  of  Lonia  XVI.  having 
arrived  in  the  interval — Chauvelin  received  a 
paaaport  for  himself  and  hia  suite,  with  an  order 
to  quit  this  kingdom  within  the  term  of  eight  days. 
This  intelligence  was  announced  to  the  Convention 
on  the  30ih  of  January  with  expreaaiona  of  joy 
and  exultation,  and  certainly  without  any  surprise ; 
for  every  man  there  was  eager  for  a dedaratiun  of 
hoatiliiiea,  and,  on  tbe  23rd  of  January,  the  day 
before  Lord  Grenville  gave  his  notice  and  paaa- 
port,  the  executive  council  had  actually  recalled 
Chauvelin.*  On  the  31at  letters  were  presented 
from  the  Jacobina  of  Liege,  demanding  that  their 
country  might  be  permanently  iiKorporated  with 
France ; similar  letters  were  presented  from  the 
Jacobins  of  Nice  (it  waa  easy  for  the  French  cora- 
miaaaries  to  obtain  such  lettera  from  tome  portion 
of  the  population  of  every  country  into  which 
their  armies  |>enetrated) ; and  forthwith  the  ci- 
devant  county  of  N ice  was  formally  decreed  to  be 
a part  of  the  republie,  a department  of  France, 
never  to  be  alienated  therefrom,  at  the  r^blic 
was  indivisible.  Even  in  this  way  did  the  French 
corroborate  the  bold  aaaertiont  of  Fox  and  hit 
friends,  that  they  were  not  aiming  at  conquests  or 
permanent  occupaliona,  but  were  merely  keeping 
the  countries  they  overran  aa  security  for  indemni- 
tiet  at  the  time  of  peace.  On  the  tame  day  (the 
31«t)  Daiilon  demanded  that,  in  compliance  with 
the  tinanimout  wish  of  the  sovereign  people  of 
that  country,  the  whole  of  Belgium  should  be  de- 
creed to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  French  rapublic. 
On  the  tame  day,  alto,  lettera  of  marque  were 
granted  to  nrivateera  to  croite  against  the  English. 

Under  the  influence  of  Dumonrici  it  bait,  how- 
ever, been  secretly  determined  before  this  to  amuae 
England  a little  longer  with  tome  feigned  atierapta 
at  negotiation  ; and  on  the  26th  of  January  M. 
Maret  had  been  again  tent  acroaa  the  Channd  to 
aik  Mr.  Pitt  if  be  would  treat  with  General  Du 
mouriez.  On  the  road  between  Dover  and  London, 
Maiet,  who  evidently  waa  not  admitted  into  the 
whole  secret,  met  Chauvelin  returning  to  Paris. 

* L«tt*r  from  Dum*uhes  ioG«o«nl  Miru4*a  la  Ct>rr«6puo4*  • 
d*  Minoda. 
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and,  iancving  be  himself  might  yet  be  the  meant 
of  preventing  the  war,  he  wrote  to  hit  employers 
in  very  pressing  terms  for  fresh  instructions,  inti* 
mating  that  he  would  not  request  tn  interview 
with  the  English  minister  until  be  had  received 
tome  fresh  instructions.  Maret  remained  eight 
days  in  London,  but  no  instructions  came  for  him. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  or  on  the  4th  of  February, 
the  declaration  of  war,  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Convention  on  the  1st,  was  known  in  London, 
leaving  nothing  fur  Maret  to  do  but  to  get  back  to 
France  as  qmcitly  as  possible.  So  much  truth  is 
there  in  the  harangues  of  tlie  parliamentary  oppo* 
aitioii  and  in  the  narratives  of  party  writers,  who 
asserted  at  the  time,  and  continued  to  assert  lung 
after,  that  Maret  had  come  with  full  powers  to 
treat  and  to  offer  extensive  coiKessions  and  secu- 
rities ; and  so  perfectly  true  was  the  declaration  of 
Pitt  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  M.  Maret, 
during  his  whole  stay  in  London,  had  proposed  to 
bis  majesty's  miuisters  no  question  of  state  what- 
ever. 'I'he  real  motive  of  Dumouriex  in  sending 
Maret  (and  if  the  executive  council  bad  been  less 
proud  and  confident  of  success,  they  would  have 
worked  out  his  scheme,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
enable  Maret  to  engage  the  Ei^lish  government 
in  some  long-wiitded  discus^n)  arose  out  of  that 
general's  discovery  that  the  conquest  of  Holland 
presented  more  difficulties  than  he  had  contem* 
plated;  and  that  Miranda,  whom  he  had  ordered 
to  begin  the  attack  before  the  22nd  of  January,  was 
not  in  a condition  to  move  ao  soon.  Therefore,  on 
the  same  day  that  Maret  was  dispatched  for  Lou* 
don,  de  Mauld,  who  had  been  French  ambassador 
St  the  Hague.,  whence  he  had  only  lately  returned, 
was  hurri^  off  to  the  Hague  again  with  a letter 
from  Dumouriex  to  Lord  Auckland,  the  British 
ambassador,  intimating  that  he  (Dumouriez)  would 
be  very  happy  if  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of 
oonierring  with  bis  l^ship  on  the  frontiers  of 
Holland,  “ because  such  conference  might  be  be- 
neficial to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  France  and 
England  in  particular."  De  Mauld  arrived  at  the 
Hi^e  witl^t  any  interruption  from  the  Dutch 
Buthorities,  at  he  pretended  to  have  come  merely 
to  settle  some  private  affiurs.  I<ord  Auckland 
consulted  the  Grand  Pensionary,  Van  Spiegel,  and, 
after  swne  deliberation,  both  these  ministers  con- 
sented to  confer  with  Dumouriez.  To  make  sure 
of  his  dispatches  being  received,  Lord  Auckland 
sent  off  three  successive  packet-boats  to  England, 
and  seemed  to  cling  to  the  hope  that  hostilities 
might  yet  he  obviat^.  Dumouriez,  quitting  Paris 
in  the  last  days  of  January,  befiire  tlie  Convention 
issued  the  declaration  of  war,  and  not  being  in- 
formed by  the  Girondist  ministers,  who  all  feared 
and  suspected  him,  of  their  fixed  determination  to 
issue  that  declaration  on  the  lat  of  February,  went 
down  to  Dunkirk,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Ant- 
wer]>,  examining  the  country  and  the  French  army 
on  his  way,  and  finding  everything  in  confusion, 
everything  in  a condition  that  b^ed  ill  for  the 
success  of  his  next  campaign,  unless  he  could  gain 
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time  to  remedy  the  disorder.  It  was  the  2nd  of 
February  when  he  arrived  at  Antwerp.  It  vmu 
agreed  that,  as  soon  as  Lord  Auckland  could  rtuei  - e 
his  instructions  from  his  court,  conferences  should 
be  opened  at  Moerdyk  on  board  a yacht  belungm^ 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  was  ordered  to  he 
fitted  up  for  Dumouriez’s  reception.  Though  they 
could  scarcely  have  been  blind  to  the  real  motives 
of  Dumouriez,  the  British  goverument,  to  avoid 
the  reproach  which  would  have  resulted  from  a 
refusal,  immediately  consented  to  the  hollow  ne- 
gotintion,  and  authorised  Lord  Auckland  to  tnat 
with  the  French  general.  On  the  other  aide,  it 
was  on  the  very  day  that  the  overture  was  made  lo 
Lord  Auckland  at  the  Hague  by  de  Mauld  that 
the  French  executive  issued  the  order  to  lay  an 
embargo  on  all  British  vessels  in  the  French  porta. 
On  tlM  receipt  of  his  instructions  from  liondon. 
Lord  Auckland  dispatched  a courier  to  Dumou- 
ricz,  who  was  still  at  Antwerp,  and  proposed  the 
lOth  of  February  for  tlie  day  of  bolding  the  first 
conference  But  now  Dumouriez  knew  that  the 
Convention  had  declared  war  on  the  1st ; and  this 
rendered  further  thoughts  of  neguliaiion  imprac- 
ticable. Two  capital  and  evident  consequences 
attended  this  manoeuvre  of  the  French  Proieus 
and  its  failure : the  one  was,  that  it  showed  a wd- 
lingness  on  the  part  of  t)>e  English  government  to 
negotiate  even  down  to  the  last  moment ; the  other, 
which  followed  on  the  failure  of  the  scheme  (or 
delay,  was  a series  of  failures  and  defeats  on  the 
side  of  Dumouriez,  who,  instead  of  taking  Holland 
in  the  ensuing  campaign,  lost  nearly  the  whole  of 
Belgium,  and  saw  the  war  carried  once  more  to 
the  frontiers  of  France, 

The  declaration  of  war  was  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  National  Convention.  Although  the  decree 
was  drawn  up  by  the  hated  Girondists,  and  pre- 
sented by  Briasot,  the  personal  and  deadly  enemy 
of  Robespierre  and  Danton,  both  those  Jacobin 
chiefs  and  all  the  Mountain  enthusiastically  con- 
curred in  it ; Ducos  seconded  it,  not  a man  of  any 
party  opposed  it,  not  a single  man  in  the  House 
offered  a remonstrance  or  amendment,  or  ao  much 
as  a remark  on  the  decree— ^11  cried  impatiently. 

Vote  ! Vote!"  and  it  was  put  to  the  vote  and 
carried  instantly,  with  a unanimity  which  had 
hardly  ever  been  seen  before  on  any  subject,  and 
which  was  never  seen  again  in  that  Assembly. 
When  it  was  carried,  they  voted  an  address  or 
appe^  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
creation  of  aaeignate  for  800,000,000  of  Imea. 
Sfeveral  days  b^ore  they  had  ordered  a levy  of 
300,000  men,  and  had  boasted  (and  with  no  vain 
or  lying  boost)  that  in  a few  weeka  half  a million 
of  men  would  be  ready  to  march. 

Such  is  the  brief  sketch  of  the  diplomacy  which 
preceded  the  breaking  out  of  this  most  memorable 
of  wars ; and  the  reader  may  judge  from  it  whether 
it  was  possible  for  England  to  have  kept  out  of 
the  contest,  or  to  have  treated  with  a set  of  anar- 
chists who  were  determined  upon  the  war  fi*om  the 
beginning.  But,  without  any  reference  to  these 
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vegodationi,  wWek  on  the  aide  of  the  Frend. 
^Te  never  for  one  «oim;nt  honeit  end  cameat, 
the  whole  hiatory  of  the  reioiuuon,  irom  the 
tneeting  of  the  Statea-Ge*eral  in  1789  till  the 
naaiaacTfa  in  SejAember,  1793,  and  the  exeetitioa 
of  Leuit  XVI.  in  1793,  ia  nothing  but  one  con- 
tinuaua  proof  that  there  could  be  no  frienilahi(i, 
no  peace  with  auch  a country — that  there  waa 
leaa  to  loae  by  the  worat  of  wara  than  by  an  inter- 
eonrae  with  them — that  the  virulent  nature  of 
their  moral  diaeaae  required  a quarantine,  not  of 
foi^  daya,  Init  of  forty  yeara. 

The  remaining  buaineaa  of  the  aeaaion  in  the 
Brittah  parliament  araa  not  very  interealing,  and 
the  attention  of  the  people  aeemed  abaorM  by 
the  war,  which  at  the  commencement  waa  excea- 
dvely  popular.  Mr.  R.  Smith  choae  ihia  in- 
auapicioua  moment  for  preaenting  a petition  from 
the  town  of  Nottingham  praying  for  parliamentary 
■cfurm.  The  Houae  refuel  to  receive  it  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  five  to  one.  Towarda  the  doae 
of  the  teaaion  a number  of  petitions,  having  the 
aame  object,  were  preaented  from  rarioua  porta  of 
the  country,  bat,  for  the  moat  part,  liearing  few 
aignatniea ; and  Mr.  Grey  moved  that  they  ahould 
all  be  refoired  to  a committee.  Thia  motion  woa 
rejecteil  by  282  againat  41,  many  membera  who 
h^  formerly  been  warm  parliamentary  reformera 
DOW  voting  on  the  aide  of  miniatera,  and  declaring 
their  dread  uf  any  innovation,  and  their  detestation 
of  the  language  in  which  tome  of  the  petitions 
were  drawn  up.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  made  a 
ridiculous  motion  about  the  unconstitutional  ten- 
dency of  military  barraeka,  and  the  great  danger 
te  liberty  ia  having  a atauding  army  in  England 
at  any  seanou  or  under  any  cireumatanece.  He 
propoaed  a resolution  declaring  it  to  be  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Hook  that  the  budding  of  barracks 
was  cunirary  to  tlie  true  principles  of  our  conati- 
lutioii  ; and  be  was  Mippurted  in  his  nonsense  by 
Eox,  Mr.  Courtenay,  and  othen  of  that  party. 
The  motion,  however,  waa  negatived  by  the  order 
uf  the  day  being  carried  without  a division.  On 
the  2Sth  of  February  Uundaa  presented  an  ela- 
borate and  able  atatcmeiit  of  the  situation  of  affaira 
in  British  India,  thouing  a great  increate  of  trade 
and  rereuue,  notwithstanding  the  costly  war  with 
Tippoo  Siiliaun.  The  uppuaition  made  but  a faint 
attempt  to  cloud  the  brightness  of  this  prospect. 
A little  later  iu  the  Msaiun  (on  the  23rd  of  April), 
the  East  India  Company  having  petitioned  in  the 
usual  form  fur  the  renewal  uf  their  charter,  Dundaa 
gave  a apirited  sketch  uf  our  trade  and  pomesaiona 
iu  the  East,  and  of  the  ayitcm  under  which  they 
had  heeii  governed  by  the  Cumrany,  and,  of  late 
years,  by  die  Oumpany  and  tlie  Board  of  Control, 
lie  reprcKDled  that  the  adminiitration  of  Indian 
atfaira,  being  good  and  sound,  ought  to  be  left  as  it 
was,  more  particularly  os  the  iiatiret  of  India  were 
bv  nature  averse  to  any  sudden  change,  and  as 
ame  men  were  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  w hat  the 
cnange  ought  to  be.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Ilastingt, 
Hr-  Harwell,  Sir  John  Clavering,  Mr.  Francis, 
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Colonel  Momon,  Sir  William  Chambers,  and  Sir 
Elijah  Inpey  were  consulted,  as  able  men,  well 
acquainteii  with  the  txwntry.  " If,”  said  Oundas 
“ I had  found  thut  so  many  able  men  hid  agreed 
in  iipiiiiitn,  it  wxiulil  have  been  an  inducement  to 
build  up  a new  system ; but  from  their  diflferencea 
•f  iipiiiiuti  I can  only  draw  thia  conclusion,  that  it 
ia  siifer  to  rest  on  the  present  system,  which  ex- 
perience hsn  rendered  practicable,  than  to  entruat 
myself  to  theories,  about  which  ingenious  and  in- 
fornied  m«ai  have  not  agreed.”  i^ancia  and  Pox 
oppo^  the  bill ; but  it  waa  carried,  without  any 
division,  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  the  Company's 
chatter  was  consequently  renewed.  Various  mo- 
tions were  made  for  proceeding  in  the  business  of 
abolishing  or  further  regulating  the  African  Slave 
Trade ; but  they  were  all  defeated.  On  the  4th 
of  March  Sheridan  moved  for  the  appointment  of 
a cmnmittce  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  reports 
of  sedition  in  the  country,  his  intention  being,  of 
course,  to  prove  that  no  sedition  existed,  or  had 
exiitcd,  or  was  to  be  apprehended.  He  went  off 
into  a florid  harangue  about  parliamentary  reform, 
and  declared  that  guvernment  and  its  agents  had 
propagated  a false  alarm  in  order  to  divert  public 
attention  from  that  important  question.  He  ob- 
served, that  early  in  the  aeaaion  the  attorney- 
general  had  said  that  lie  had  two  hundred  sedition 
oaaea  to  bring  forward  for  prosecution ; yet  very 
few  had  been  brouglit  forward,  and  they  had  con- 
sisted simply  of  the  crime  of  selling  Mr.  Paine’s 
book.  Part  of  his  speech  was  very  querulous : he 
oompisined  anin  of  the  Loyal  Aaaociation  of  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  tavern ; he  complained  of  a 
sermon  |>ieacbed  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
before  the  Houae  of  Lords ; and  he  lamented  that 
so  many  nobterntn  ar,<i  ijentlemen  should  recentiu 
hare  wilhdratcn  ituir  names  from  the  Whig  etub. 
Windham  aascrlcd  h s belief,  from  hit  own  know- 
ledge and  obaeiviiiiun,  that  there  existed  alarming 
diacuntenta  among  some  portions  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  tluic  disconienia  were  actively 
(iropwgated  by  seditious  publications.  Tbe  debate 
waa  eoiiUnutd  with  great  heat  by  Fox  and  Burke ; 
but  the  motion  was  negatived  without  a division, 
aa  every  division  now  exhibited  the  ezcesiive  weak- 
ness of  tbe  Foxitea. 

On  the  6th  of  March  aome  lamentable  evidence 
was  given  of  the  weak  and  ineffectual  maimer  in 
which  ministers  intended  to  begin  the  great  struggle 
on  the  Continent.  Pitt  acquainted  tbe  House,  in 
the  form  of  a royal  message,  that  his  majetly  bad 
engaged  a body  of  hia  Hanoverian  troops  to  auiat 
hia  idliea  the  Statea-General ; and  on  the  1 Itb, 
the  Huuac  being  formed  into  a committee  of  sup- 
ply, the  milliliter  made  a statement  of  ways  and 
means,  nuking  it  appear  that  a loan  of  four  inil- 
liunt  and  a half,  and  an  issue  of  four  millions  of 
exchequir  bills,  would,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
revenue,  carry  him  through  the  year.  Keaolutiona 
were  passed  for  the  loan  and  for  the  exchequer 
hills.  On  ihc  I5th  uf  March  tbe  allurney-general 
introduced  a bdl  for  preventing  ail  traitorouo 
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eorretpondence  whh  the  king’s  eiiemies  during 
the  w»r.  Its  provisions  went  to  prohibit,  under 
the  penalty  of  high  treason,  all  persons  from  sup- 
plying the  French  government  or  armies  with 
»rms,  military  stores,  provisions,  bullion,  or 
woollen  cloths ; also,  under  minor  penalties,  from 

Jmrehasing  lands  in  France,  or  property  in  the 
tinds  of  that  country ; from  going  from  this 
country  to  France  without  a licence  under  the  great 
seal,  and  from  insuring  vessels  cither  proceeding 
from  or  going  to  France.  kV  hile  the  bill  was  be- 
fore the  House,  an  amendment  was  moved  and 
carried  by  the  solicitor-general  to  confine  its  opera- 
tion to  persons  actually  residing  in  Great  Britain. 
The  clause  was  also  struck  out  which  prevented 
firitish  subjects  from  purchasing  in  the  funds  of 
France — a speculation  not  likely  to  occur  very  soon, 
tmnsidering  the  nature  of  the  revolutions^  system 
of  finance.  Foa  opposed  the  bill  in  all  its  sti^s, 
■glaring  it  to  be  more  unjust  in  its  principle, 
more  inadequate  in  its  provisions,  and  more  tyran- 
rwal  in  its  effect,  than  any  bill  that  had  ever  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons ; that  it  was  such 
ap  extension  of  the  terrible  laws  of  treason  that 
honest  traders  and  others  might  find  themselves 
involved  in  its  penalties  without  ever  having  had 
apy  treasonable  intention.  Burke,  though  he  did 
xtfit  approve  entirely  of  the  construction  of  the  bill, 
defemled  it  with  passionate  warmth.*  There  must, 
he  said,  be  a peace  police  and  a war  police — the 
i^easities  of  war  calling  for  an  increase  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  in  progressive  proportion 
to  the  difficulties  that  occurred  in  it.  The  general 
matter  of  the  bill  harmonised  with  the  general 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  was  justified 
by  the  example  of  our  ancertors.  The  juridical 
power  of  punishing  as  traitors  those  who  aided 
add  comforted  the  king's  enemies  could  be  traced 
to  Edward  III.,  and  even  farther.  King  Wil-  j 
liam  III.,  when  errgageil  in  the  struggle  with 
Louis  XIV.,  hsd  h^  recoiircc  to  a bill  of  this 
kind,  and  so  had  Queen  .\nnc.  Indeed,  the  sta- 
tute of  Anne  was  much  mure  severe;  it  bad  an 
energy  and  harahnesa  in  it  far  greater  than  the 
present,  although  it  was  mode  in  the  very  session 
that  tiie  queen  received  the  news  of  the  victory  of 
Blenheim,  and  although  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  then  full  of  Whigs.  There  were  surely  occa- 
sions on  which  governments  must  adopt  such  pre- 
cautions, or  perish?  What  was  the  particular 
occasion  that  governed  the  present  case?  France 
was  endeavouring,  under  the  specious  pretext  of 
an  enlarged  benevolence,  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
enmity  among  the  nations,  to  destroy  all  local  at- 

* Burk*  contideRd  Fok’«  op|KMiHon  t<i  the  bill  «■  iutw.irr»a<*bl« 
kod  daat(froo*  in  the  bijfhnt  defr««.  Wriiinx  ■ntne  jirHrt  efier  Ute 
debate,  lie  »an,  ■**  In  the  t«nie  manner,  nnd  aith  IhV  « a*-  Ite 
eFyn»ed  a liul  ehkh-  <ho<ixh  awkward  and  inartsAcial  In  iu  coo* 
•truetluo,  aat  eiie  and  rixht  in  iu  |jriacl]>)r,  an«l  was  prtci'denled  in 
I he  bnt  tinsw,  and  abaolotely  n<-cea*iry  at  ihxt  juncture;  1 recaathc 
TrtiUiron*  CirreipeodcDee  llill.  By  ihrwe  meax*  Uu*  enemy,  reii- 
elCTi’d  iriAnitrly  datigerout  tty  the  link*  of  re.-il  fartina  and  I'rcteadcil 
ctwnnu-ice.  would  have  been,  bad  Mr.  Pox  auRoee<l'-d,  eualdml  ir> 
entry  un  the  «ar  againat  u«  liv  our  own  rran<m!>-w.  Fiw  ihU  p<ir]anae. 
that  enemy  atiu'd  ha^-e  Karl  (ti  axcut»  aitil  tr.  iinre  in  tli>-  mkld  nf 
u».  letler  ft  the  Dukt  Pyrttami,  ea  lA«  Cwwdart  </rie 
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tachments  in  the  people,  to  tTiaaewr  the  jicople 
from  their  rulers.  “ l.et  ony  one,”  said  he,  ” read 
the  proceedings  of  that  mother  of  mischief,  the 
Revolution  Society,  and  be  convinced!”  He  oon- 
ceived  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  roncentratc 
and  fortify  the  country  : he  conceived  (hat  it  was 
their  duty  to  keep  their  subjects  at  home,  and  pre* 
vent  an  adulterous  communication  with  the  Frendu 
They  ougitt  not  to  enable  France  to  carry  on  war 
out  of  reaourcet  drawn  from  the  bowels  of  Grew 
Britain,  or  to  allow  Englishmen  to  fight  agamW 
their  own  country,  and  make  rontraeta  to  its  ruin': 

“ Let  us  not,”  said  he,  *'  sacrifice  everything — the 
love  of  our  country,  our  honour,  our  virtue,  our  re- 
ligion, our  security — to  mere  trade  and  traffic ; let 
us  not  eatimate  these  high  things  by  the  scale  of 
pecuniary  or  commercial  reckoning.  The  nation 
that  goes  on  that  calculation  deatioyi  itaelfl”  He 
concluded  by  declaring  that  all  be  desired  was  that 
England  would  be  true  to  itself,  and  carry  on  no 
intercourse  with  the  outcasts  of  mankind.  As  the 
Foxitea  pressed  their  resistance  to  a division  on  the 
third  reading,  the  House  divided,  when  the  bill 
wag  support^  by  154  against  53.  It  was  oppoaed 
in  the  Lords  by  some  of  Fox’s  friends,  but  vras 
carried  through  that  House  alto,  after  a few  trifling 
alterations. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  when  the  French 
army  hod  been  foiled  in  its  attack  on  Holland,  and 
had  been  repeatedly  defeated,  with  terrible  los^  to 
Belgium,  a curious  overture  was  made  by  Lebrun 
for  opening  negotiations  with  England.  On  the 
26th  of  April,  one  Mr.  John  Salter,  a notary-public 
of  Poplar,  delivered  to  Lord  Qrenville  two  notes 
from  the  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  bear' 
ing  the  date  of  the  2nd  of  April.  In  the  first  of 
these  notes,  Lebrun  merely  expreated  how  deainms 
the  French  republic  was  of  terminating  all  its  dif- 
ferences with  Great  Britain  ; and  requested  a pass- 
port and  safe  conduct  for  a person  entrusted  with 
full  powers  to  treat  In  the  aeeond  note,  which 
was  only  to  be  sbovm  in  cate  Lord  Grenville  con- 
•ented  to  read  the  first,  Lebrun  said  that  M.  Motet 
was  the  person  that  would  be  sent  over.  Some 
time  after  these  notes  were  presented  by  the  notery- 
public  of  Poplar,  a declaration  waaauide  by  a Mr. 
James  Mathews,  living  at  Biggin  Honae^  Siirrer, 
that  the  notes  to  Loid  Orenrille  were  perteedy 
authentic,  and  had  been  signed  by  M.  Lebrun  in 
the  presence  of  him,  the  said  Jamas  t Mathews ; 
that  he  had  brought  them  over,  had  dtliverad  thcBl 
to  the  said  John  Salter,  &e.  Ihiving  been  aa  fre- 
quently deceived  by  Lebrun,  who  waa  known  to  be 
I both  rath  and  faithleia,  it  waa  not  surprising  thait 
I Lord  Grenville  should  pay  no  attention  to  notes 
I which  bad  been  sent  through  such  a rtdictthMs 
I channel.  Besides,  there  wu  no  possibility  of 
doubting  that  the  only  object  of  Lebrun’s  notes 
was  to  gain  time,  in  otder  that  France  might  re- 
pair her  recent  failures.  But  there  waa  still  other 
ground  for  treating  with  contempt  any  overture 
trom  the  French  executive  at  this  moment.  Lebrunj 
Ills  cuUrngues  in  office,  and  all  the  Girondist  party. 
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Vrcre  falling  under  the  attacks  of  Robespierre  and 
the  Mountain,  which  cumnienced  on  the  10th  of 
April,’ and  ended  in  a complete  victory  on  the 
2nd  of  June.  By  the  22nd  of  June,  a decree  of 
accusation  and  arrest  was  issued  against  Lebrun 
himself ; and  he  became  a fugitive  and  an  outcast,; 
whose  turnings  and  windings  were  all  to  end  undei: 
the  guillotine. 

' All  awTcwaird  crisis  in  the  money-market,  an^ 
great  emlrarrassments  in  trade,  through  a deh». 
ciency  in  the  circulating  medium,  and  a difficulty 
in  obtaining  discounts  for  commercial  bills,  had 
induced  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  move 
on ‘"the  25th  of  April  for  a select  committee  ta 
take  the  whole'matter  into  consideration.  Upon 
the  report  of  this  committee,  who  represented  that 
serious  evils'  were  likely  to  happen  if  some  er-< 
tiaordinary  means  were  not  speedily  adopted  to 
restore  credit  and  circulation,  Pitt,  on  the  SOtfac 
of  April;  moved  that  there  should  be  an  issue 
of'  exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of  five  millions, 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  to 
be  by  them  advanced,  under  certain  regulations, 
to  those  who  should  apply  for  such  assistance,  and 
should  give  proper  security  for  the  repayment  at 
limited  dates.  This  was  agreed  to  after  some  disn 
cussion ; and  the  commissioners  were  named  who 
were  to  carry  oat  the  whole  plan.*  Manufactured 
goods  were  to  be  accepted  as  proper  security,  and 
the  piacea  where  these  goods  were  to  be  deposited 
were*  London,  Bristol,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
and  i>eith. 

‘ Some  violent  debates  took  place  in  both  Houses 
Un  a memorial  presented'  to  the  States- General  by 
the  British  and  Imperial  ministers  at  the  Hague 
on  the  5th  of  April,  in  this  memorial  Lord 
Auckland  and  Coimt  Stahremberg  called  upon 
their  high  mightinesses  to  prevent  any  of  the 
French  regicides  from  finding  an  asylum  in  their 
states  in  Europe  or  in  any  of  their  colonies.  The 
language  used  was  perhaps  too  warm  and  too 
much  Ijke  the  habitual  lanmage  of  the  French 
Convention ; but  otherwise  there  was  nothing  very 
t^surable  or -serious;  and,  when  Earl  Stanhope 
moVed,  not-  only  that  Lord  Auckland  should  be 
s^Hed;  but  that  he  should  be  impeached  for  put- 
ting his<  signature  to  soch  a paper,  he  only  con- 
firmed the- prevalent  opinion  about  the  peculiar 
’ atate  of  hib  tfitelleet.  With  better  effect,  Sheridan, 
who  led  the  attack  in  the  Commons,  held  up  to 
< detestation  the  conductor  the  Empress  of  Russia 
end  of  two  of  our  allies,  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  theHing  of- Prussia,  in  the  new  partition  of 
..Poland- which  they  had  just  completei.1.  He.. de- 
clared that  no  robtery  had  been  committed  by  the 
i-vnost  desi>erate  of  the  French,  tliat  no  crimes  had  - 
‘ been  perjietrated  in  France  that  exceeded  in  infamy 
the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  those  sovereigns:  and 
Siieridan’s  opinion  was  ■ assuredly  the  opinion  of 

• * .T^  comnuMtoi^vit  wem  l.atA  Sheffirld,  Sir  Grry  Cooper,  Mr. 
yalt,-rn*y.  Mr.  ChUwrll,  Sir  Joho  Sinclulr,  Mr.  Aldfnniin  Amlenoii,  j 
Mr.  R.  UpOUt.-Mr.  Bnunmiri.  Mr  T.  HoddioKtOD,  MryMnooiat;.  Mr. 
Wlijiniiir«.  Mr.  HoriqiCi  Mr.  liartlry.  Mr.  Mr  Forxrr,  Mr. 

Oarrel.  Mr.  C.  Ofant,  Mr.  0.  IimA,  Mr.  ai»d  Mr  Drogdea 
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a large  part  of  the  world.  • It  struck  good  men, 
with  despair  to  see  a rivalry  in  guilt  lietween  esta- 
blished governments  and  chuiupions  of  order,  and, 
the  mad  democrats  and  anarchists  of  the  day., 
Sheridan,  who  was  supported  by  Fox,  divided'  the, 
House,  and  saw  his  motion  for  an  address  to  thg 
throne  on  Lord  Auckland's  conduct  negatived  by. 
211  against  36.  In  the  Upper  House  L >rd  Gien-, 
ville  made  a motion  for  approving  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Auckland,  and  ibis  was  carried  witliout  a. 
division.  The  transient  success  of  the  arms  of  the 
Coalition  in  the  Netherlands  excited  and  elated, 
the  friends,  of  ministers,  and  drew  from  them  soma 
unwise  menaces  against  all.  tliose  members  of  th<% 
Convention'  who  had  voted  .the  death  of  Louiq 
XVI. ; but  no  serious  cffcci  is  to  be  attributed  to, 
these  menaces ; matters  in  France  would  have  gonq 
on.  even  us  they  went  if  these  threats  against  tlif^ 
regicides  had  never  been  used— at  most  they  were 
but  as  a flask  of  oil  poured  into  a raging  volcano..; 

“ After  it  ha<l  been  generally  supposed,”  saya 
Burke,  “ that  all  ]>ublic  business  was  over  for  the 
session,  and  that  Mr.  Fox  had  exhausted  all  the 
modes  of  pressing  his  French  scheme,  he  thought 
proper  to  take  a step  beyond  every  expectation, 
and  which  demonstrated  his  wonderful  eagerness 
and  perseverance  in  his  cause,  as  well  as  the  nature 
and  true  character  of,  the  cause  itself.  This  step 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Fox  immediately  a,fter  liis  giving 
hia  assent  to  the  grant  of  supply  voted  to  him  by 
Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  and  a committee  of  gentlemen, 
who  assumed  to.  themselves  to  act  in  the  name  of 
the  public.  In  the  instrument  of  his  acceptance 
of  this  grant  Mr.  Fox  took  occasion  to  assure  them 
that  he  would  always  persevere  in  (he  same  con-, 
duct  which  had  procured  to  liim  so  honourable  a 
mark  of  the  public  approbation.  He  was  as  good 
as  his  word.”  An  address  to  the  people  of  Nor-* 
wich  against  the  war  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr, 
Gurney,  a banker  of  that  town, .and  was  iiidus^ 
triously  circulated  by  him  and  his  friends  who  puf 
their  names  to  it.  , In  this  paper  Mr.  Fox  was 
applauded  for  his  conduct  throughout  the  present 
session,  and  requested,  before  the  prorogation,  to 
make  a motion  for  an  immediate  peace  with 
France.  “ Mr.  Fox,”  continues  Burke,  “ did  not 
revoke  to  thia  suit  he  readily  and  thankfully  ua- 
da-tQok  the  task  assigned  to  him.  Not  cunleiit, 
however,  with  merely  falling  in  with  their  wishw^ 
he  proposed  a task  on  his  part  to  the  gentlemen 
pf  Norwich,  which  was,  that  they  should  move 
the  people  without  doors  to  petition  against  tlie 
foor.  He  .said,  that  without  such  assistance  little 
good  could  be  expected  from  anything  he  'miglil 
attempt  within  the  walla  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  the  meantime,  to  animate  his  Norwich 
friends  in  their  endeavours  to  besiege  parliament, 
be  snatched  the  first  opportunity  to  give  notice  of 
a motion,  which  he  very  soon  after  made,  namely, 
to  address  the  crown  to  make  peace  with  France, 
j The  address  was  so  worded  as  to  co-operatc  with 
‘ the  handbill  in  bringing  forward  matter  calculated 
to  mllame  the  mtmufactqrcrs  throughout  the  king- 
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dom.”  On  Monday,  tbe  11th  of  June,  only  fi>ur 
day*  before  the  proro^tion,  Fox  moved  an  ad- 
drets  to  the  throne,  ^ aubatance  of  which  was, 
that,  having  obtain^  the  only  avowed  object  of 
the  war  (the  evacoation  of  H<dland  by  the  French), 
we  ought  to  conclude  an  inatant  peace.  In  auj>- 
port  of  hia  motion  he  declaimed  in  hia  most  pas- 
sionate and  eloquent  manner  against  the  parti- 
tioners  of  Poland  and  against  every  power  in 
alliance  widi  oa.  **In  the  moral  fiirum,”  says 
Burke,  **  some  of  these  powers  certainly  deserved 
all  the  ill  he  said  of  them  ; but  the  poiUicai  effect 
aimed  at  eviderKly  was  to  turu  our  indignation 
from  France,  with  whom  we  were  at  war,  upon 
Russia,  or  Phissia,  or  Austria,  or  Sardinia,  or  all 

of  them  together He  knew  that  we  could 

not  effectually  do  wHhoul  them,  and  it  was  hia 
resolution  that  we  should  not  act  with  them.  . . . 
. . . Mr.  Fox  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  mistaken 
basis  upon  which  his  motion  was  grounded.  Me 
was  not  ignorant  that,  though  the  attempt  of 
Dumouriez  upon  Holland  (so  very  near  succeed- 
ing) and  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  (a  part  of 
the  same  piece)  were  among  the  immediate  causes, 
they  were  by  no  means  the  only  causes  alleged  for 
parliament’s  taking  that  offence  at  the  proceedings 
of  France,  for  which  the  Jacobins  were  so  prompt 
in  declaring  war  upon  this  kingdom.  Other  full  as 
weighty  causes  had  been  alleged  ; they  were— - 
I.  The  general  overbearing  and  desperate  amlutioii 
of  the  Jacobin  faction ; 2.  Their  actual  attacks 
on  every  nation  in  Europe ; 3.  Their  U9ur}>ation 
of  territories  in  the  Germanic  empire,  with  the 
governments  of  which  they  had  no  pretence  of 
quarrel ; 4.  Their  perpetual  and  irrevocable  ewn- 
solidatitwi  with  their  own  dominions  of  every  ter- 
ritory of  the  Netherlands,  of  Germany,  and  of 
Italy,  of  which  they  got  a temporary  ptnsemtiou; 
5.  The  mischiefs  altering  the  prevalence  of  their 
system,  which  would  make  the  success  of  their 
ambitious  designs  a new  and  peculiar  species  of 
calamity  in  the  world  ; 6.  Their  formal  public 
decrees,  particularly  those  of  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  15th  and  2.*>th  of  December;  1.  Their 
uotorioos  attempts  to  undermine  the  constitution 
this  country;  8,  Their  public  reception  of  de- 
putations of  traitors  for  that  direct  purpose ; 
9.  'I’heir  murder  of  their  sovereign,  declar^  by 
most  of  the  members  of  the  CToovention  who  spoke 
with  their  vote  (without  a disavowal  from  any),  to 
be  perpetrated  as  an  example  to  a'l  kings,  and  a 
precedent  for  all  subjects  to  follow.  All  these, 
and  not  the  Scheldt  alone,  or  the  invasbn  of 
Holland,  were  urged  by  the  minister  and  by  Mr. 
Windham,  by  myself,  and  by  othera  who  spoke 
in  those  debates,  as  causes  for  bringing  France  to 
a sense  of  her  wron^  in  the  war  which  she  de- 
clared against  ua.  Mr.  Fox  well  knew  that  not 
one  man  argued  for  the  necessity  of  a vigorous 
resistance  to  France,  who  did  not  state  tiie  war  as 
being  for  the  very  existence  of  the  social  order 
^hcrc  and  in  every  part  of  Eumpe — who  did  not 
state  hia  opinion  that  this  was  not  at  all  a foreign 


war  of  empire,  but  as  much  for  our  liberties,  pron 
peitios,  laws,  and  religion,  and  even  more  so,  than 
anv  we  had  ever  been  ei^ged  in.”*  In  the 
debate  on  Fox’s  present  motion,  Windham  acknow- 
ledged that,  to  far  as  the  objects  the  war  re- 
garded Holland  and  Flandws,  hit  statement  wan 
hit  enough ; but  be  added  that,  with  reapeci  to 
the  alleged  disavowal  of  any  interference  on  wir 
part  as  to  the  internal  government  of  France,  be 
had  not  displayed  an  equal  precision.  There  had, 
indeed,  been  a disavowal  of  any  intention  on  oux 
part  to  interfere  for  the  porpoae  of  establishing  in 
France  any  particular  form  of  government,  whether 
aonarchical,  democratic,  or  despotic ; but  it  wan 
an  avowed  purpose  of  the  war  to  endeavour  to 
bring  about  the  establisbmeat  of  such  a govern-, 
ment  in  that  country  as  we  miglk  with  safety  treat 
with ; we  were  to  prosecute  the  war  till  we  could 
make  peace  with  safety.  Burke  said  that  Fox’n 
motion  involved  this  serious  questkm — ^whether  we 
should  make  war  with  all  the  powers  of  Europe,, 
in  order  to  make  peace  with  France  ? **  And  with 
whom,”  continual  be,  **  can  we  now  treat  ii* 
France  ? M.  Lebrun,  with  whom  we  were  so  lately, 
called  on  to  tre^  is  in  a gaol.  ClavieK,  another 
minister,  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Or  shall  we 
treat  with  M.  Egahte,  who  is  now  in  the  dui^o» 
of  Marseilles  ? And  what  are  the  pincipl^  upon, 
which  this  negotiation  is  to  be  earned  on  ? Brissot 
himaelf  has  told  us  what  the  French  think  on  thm 
snbject.  In  the  report  of  a committee,  upon  the 
subject  of  a treaty  with  Geneva,  Brissot  has  af> 
Brmed  ’ that  treaties  me  useless,  and  cannot  bind 
tlK  people,  who  are  to  be  united  by  principleu 
alone,  and  that,  therefore,  to  make  treatioi  with 
any  other  sovereign  power  is  di^acefal  to  a freu. 
people.’  ” Burke  said  it  was  no  new  notion  to 
interfere  with  a country  that  made  itself  a dan- 
gerous nuisance  to  all  its  neighbours.  Vattei  luul 
laid  it  down  as  a port  of  the  law  of  nations,  **  thi^ 
if  one  country  adopt  principlea  maleficent  to  all 
government  and  order,  such  a country  is  to  b« 
o{>posed  from  principlea  of  common  safety.”  Tbi» 
malelit^nt  spirit  existed  in  France,  and  what  wa» 
to  keep  the  effects  of  it  from  England?  War, and 
nothing  but  war.  Burke  conclude  bv  aaying  that,, 
nntti  we  could  find  that  security  in  the  {sinciplea 
and  practices  of  the  French  which  could  alone 
make  peace  permuient,  he  would  mvex  agree  to 
prostrate  the  throne  of  Ore^  Britaut  at  the  foot  of 
any  National  Couvemkm  or  Jactfoin  Club  what- 
ever. Pitt’s  speech  on  the  same  occasion  wa» 
untommonly  powerful  and  convincing.  He  asked 
Fox  wbeilier  he  wonid  enter  into  negotiatious  vritE 
Marat,  for  that  monster  and  his  party  were  now 
the  lords  of  the  ascendant — were  now  the  arbiters 
and  rulers  of  France.  But,”  coutimicd  PiU,  ” it 
it  not  merely  to  the  character  of  Marat,  with  whoto 
we  would  now  have  to  mat,  that  i object ; it  in 
not  to  the  liorror  of  those  crimes  which  have 
staindi  their  legislators — crimes  in  eveiv  stage 
rising  above  another  in  enormity — but  I ooject  to 
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tbe  cnntequenect  of  tbat  character,  aud  to  the 
eSect  of  those  Crimea.  The;  are  such  as  render  a 
negotiation  useless,  and  must  eutirel;  deprive  of 
st^ilit;  an;  peace  which  could  be  concluded  in 
such  circuaratancea.  Where  ia  our  aecurit;  for 
tbe  performance  of  a treaty,  where  we  have  neither 
tbe  good  faith  of  a nation,  nor  the  reapunaibilit; 
of  a monarch  ? The  moment  tbat  tbe  mob  of  Paris 
comes  undrr  the  influence  of  a new  leader,  matuit 
deliberations  are  reversed,  tbe  most  solemn  engage- 
ments ati^  retracted,  or  free  will  ia  altogether  con- 
trolled b;  force.  In  ever;  one  of  tbe  stages  of 
their  repeated  revolutions  we  have  said,  ‘ Now  we 
have  seen  tbe  worst ; the  measure  of  iniquity  is 
complete ; are  ahall  no  longer  be  shocked  b; 
add^  Crimea  and  incresuing  enormitiea.’  The 
next  mail  gave  us  reason  to  reproach  ourselves 
with  our  ctedulH;,  and,  by  presenting  ua  with 
fresh  crimes  and  enormities  atill  more  dreadful, 
excited  impreaaiona  of  new  astonishment  and 
accumulated  horror.  Ail  the  crimes  which  dis- 
grace history  [o<  Mir  iitne  Me  Reign  of  Terror  had 
w^n]  have  occurred  in  one  country,  in  a apace  so 
short,  and  with  circurostancea  so  aggravated,  aa 
ott-run  thought  and  exceed  irosgiiiution.”  Fox 
replied,  and  divided  the  House,  when  bis  motion 
was  negatived  by  187  against  47.  On  the  21st  of 
June  tbe  king  prorogued  parliament. 

We  pass  to  the  seat  of  war.  On  the  17lh  of 
February  Dumouriex  moved  foom  Antwerp,  and 
attacked  the  Dutch  town  of  Breda,  which  capitu- 
lated immediately.  On  the  76tli  Klundert  tur- 
lendered  upon  suromoni,  and  on  the  4th  of  March 
Gertruydenburg  capitulated,  after  a short  and 
slight  bombardment.  Tbe  Dutch  garriaons  be- 
Imved  in  a manner  which  proved  that  they  were 
diaatfected,  or  infected  by  the  new  doctrines  of  the 
Higbu  of  Man,  and  the  prosclytism  of  their  coun- 
trymen of  the  Batavian  legion.  The;  ma^  little 
more  than  a show  of  lesistanee ; and,  after  capitu- 
lating, a great  roan;  of  them  joined  the  French  ot 
the  Batavian  legion.  Dumouriez’s  plan  was  to 
penetrate  rapidly  into  the  heart  of  the  United  Pru- 
vinces,  where  he  expected  to  be  joined  b;  Miranda, 
his  second  in  cmnmand,  whom  he  had  sent  to  tbe 
right  to  reduce  the  important  town  of  Maettricbb 
on  the  Maes  or  Meuse.  Without  counting  bb 
Dutch  partisans,  he  had  between  20,000  and 
30,000  men ; but  bii  atm;  was  badly  provided, 
because  ait  parties  in  the  Convention  suspected 
him,  and  because  the  republican  comniistaries  sent 
to  supply  clothes,  provanons,  Ac.  were  tbe  greatest 
and  moat  bardaced  thieves  that  had  been  teen  in 
modern  days.  They  had  sent  the  men  shoes  aoled 
with  wood  or  with  pasteboard,  having  a thin  co- 
vering of  leather ; and  they  kept  hack  not  only 
clothing,  hut  boll-rartridge.  The  shifty  Dumou- 
riez  might,  however,  have  made  up  all  tlieae  and 
other  deficiencies  in  the  country  if  he  had  b.  cn 
allowed  to  advance ; hut  at  the  fui  trets  uf  Willism- 
■tadt,  which  cummatided  tbe  passage  of  an  arm 
of  the  tea  called  Biea  Beach,  lie  was  brought  to  a 
pause.  Williamsiadt  was  occupied  by  a brave  old 


Dutch  general.  Count  Bolzlaer,  with  some  Dutch 
troops  that  were  not  jacobinixed,  aud  by  a stroaip 
detachment  of  tbe  English  guards,  who  had  Just 
arrived.  Moreover,  there  wu  a smaU  aquadroit 
of  gun-boata  on  the  Biea  Bosch,  which  had  beets 
out  by  laord  Auckland  at  the  expenae  of 
Great  Britain  ; and  thia  flotilla,  manned  by  British 
seamen  taken  from  our  merebant-ahipa  in  the 
Dutch  porta,  and  ably  CMnmandcd  by  Captun 
Berkeley,  not  only  praented  a formidable  ohataele 
to  tbe  passage  of  that  water,  but  greatly  annoyed 
Dumouriez’a  troops  as  they  prepared  for  the  siege 
of  Willimnstadt.  And  at  tW  same  time  a small 
squadron  of  ships,  which  bad  been  sent  by  England 
for  the  defence  of  the  province  of  Zealand  a short 
time  before  war  was  declared,  but  not  before  Du- 
mouriex’s  intention  was  known,  being  united  with 
a force  equipped  by  the  Siatea-Oeneral,  kept  in. 
check  a French  flotilla  at  Dunkirk,  and  anolha, 
composed  of  gun-boats  and  a carrette,  at  Antwerp, 
so  that  the  French  general  was  deprived  of  the 
necessary  and  essential  co-operation  of  three  navsd 
forces.  AVhiie  Dumouriec  was  thus  forouji^  to  a 
stand  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Biea  Bosch,  Mi- 
randa, who  was  at  Maeatricht,  and  Miazintki,  who 
was  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  defend  the  passage  of 
the  river  Boer  and  cover  Liege,  were  both  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  give  ground.  On  tbe 
last  day  of  February  tbe  reinforced  Austrian  army, 
commanded  by  Qeneial  Clairiiait,  passed  the  Rore 
under  cover  of  night,  attacked  Miazinrici  by  sur- 
prise, and  defeated  him,  taking  some  hundi^  of 
prisoners,  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  thirteen  am- 
munition waggons,  and  the  military  cheat,  and 
leaving  Mxmt  a thousand  French  killed  on  die  field 
of  battle.  On  the  following  day  tbe  Archduim 
Albert,  with  a portion  of  the  Amtrian  army,  carried 
several  French  batteries,  and  took  nine  pieces  of 
artillery.  On  the  8th  of  March  the  Prince  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  with  the  Austrian  van,  gained  ■ 
complete  victory  over  Miazinaki'a  main  body  in 
front  of  Aix-U-Chapelle,  drove  the  French  emirely 
out  of  that  town,  and  followed  them  alrooat  to 
liege,  inflicting  on  them  a loss  estimated  at  4000 
killed  and  wounded,  and  1000  prisoners,  and 
taking  from  them  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  And 
oh  tbe  same  day  Prince  Frederiok  of  Brunswick, 
with  a detachment  of  the  Prussian  army,  gained 
some  iro|iortaat  advantages  neu-  Rurerao^.  Mi- 
randa had  inveated  Maeatricht,  and  had  commenced 
a pitileta  bombardment,  for  the  French,  who  had 
made  such  an  outcry  againt  the  Austrian  bom- 
bardment of  Lisle,  never  besitalcd  at  having  re- 
course to  that  destructive  operation  of  war  when- 
ever they  thought  it  suited  their  purpose.  But 
the  repeated  del'eatt  of  Miazinaki  now  compelled 
Miranda  to  retreat  precipitately  from  Maeatricht, 
to  abandon  a good  part  of  hit  artillery  and  bag- 
gage, to  rerroas  the  Meuse,  and  to  seek  shelter, 
and  ujunctiou  with  tbe  scattered  ttoopa  uf  Mia- 
zinski,  in  the  heart  uf  Belgium.  'Hie  archduke 
reinforced  Maeatricht,  ciossed  the  Meuse,  and 
followed  Miranda  as  far  aa  Tongret,  where  he 
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obtained  anotber  adTantage.  But  the  divUion  of 
the  Auitrion  army  which  had  oefcaled  Miazinski 
did  not  follow  him  with  »ufficicnt  rapidity  (it  waa 
difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  French  in  any  of  their 
mreats,  for  they  had  little  heavy  baggage  of  any 
hind,  and  what  they  had  they  generally  ahan- 
donod),  and  hit  diaorganiaed  forces  were  allowed 
n>  fomi  a junction  widi  Miranda  at  Sl  Tron,  be- 
tween Tongret  and  Brussels.  At  the  very  ban- 
ning of  these  diaaurters  the  executive  council  sent 
orders  to  Dumouriez  to  abandon  hit  enterprise  in 
Holland,  and  return  into  Belgium  to  head  the 
army  there.  IXtmouriez,  who  thought  that  Mi- 
mnda  and  Miazinski  were  quite  strong  enough 
to  defend  Belgium  without  him,  and  whose  heart 
was  wholly  set  upon  the  conquest  of  Holland,  re- 
mained where  be  waa,  merely  dispatching  instruo 
tiuxis  to  Miranda.  But  soon  10,000  deserters  from 
the  army  of  Belgium  t|»ead  themsdret  in.  the 
iptcrior  of  France,  reporting  everywhere  that  they 
had  been  betrayed  by  their  generala  A universal 
panic  followed ; and  the  Jacohins,  who  had  lately 
been  so  conHdent,  who  had  calculated  upon  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  victories  which  would  opm 
their  way  to  half  the  capitals  of  Europe^  again 
fancied  that  the  army  of  the  Coalition  was  almost 
at  the  gates  of  Paris.  Letter  upon  letter  was  sent 
to.  Dumouriez,  and  on  the  0th  of  March  that  bold 
and  skilful  adventurer  was  compelled  to  abandon 
hia  Dutch  enterpriae,  and  make  all  apeed  to  join 
Miranda  and  Miazinaki  at  St.  Tron.  He  left 
nearly  all  hia  forcea  behind  him  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Deflera,  who  wsis  enjoined  to 
keep  and  make  sure  of  all  the  ground  and  places 
which  bad  been  gained;  but  Defiers  was  soou 
obliged  tb  abandon  everything,  and  follow  his  chief 
into.  Belgium,  and  be  was  seriously  molested  on  hit 
tetreat  bv  the  fiotilla  under  Captain  Berkeley,  who 
afterwarot  scattered  the  French  gqp-bosts  collated 
at  Anlweip,  mtd  tank  the  corvette.  U pen  returning 
into  Bclgiunx  Dumouriez  found  that  the  inhabitants, 
lately  to  ardently  attached  to  the  republican  cause, 
had  been  driven  into  revolt  by  the  commiaaionera 
diapptebed  by  the  National  Caiivention,  who  had 
aequeatrated  the  Rvenuea  of  the  clergy,  plundered 
the  churches  of  their  plate,  and  confiscated  the 
property  not . merely  of  the  nobility,  but  of  ridh 
burghers.  He  instantly  arrested  two  of  the  com- 
miviouera  and  sent  them  under  a military  guard 
to  Paris ; he  called  the  rest  of  them  thieves  and 
rubheri ; he  diaipiascd  General  Motelun-Chabril- 
Unlt  .who  attempted  to  defend  the  commiaaionera, 
h^  rotiored  part  of  the  plate  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  churches,  and  he  even  pul  under  inter- 
dict and  abut  up  the  Jacobin  clubs  of  the  army. 
411  this  conciliated  the  Belgians,  who,  moreover, 
dreaded  the  vengeance  of  their  late  aouereign  the 
euiperor  if  the  Austrians  should  prove  victorious ; 
hut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  iiritated  the  Convention 
and  infiamed  the  Mother  Society  at  Paris,  where 
Dumuuric2  had  already  an  irreconcilable  and  most 
dangerous  enemy  in  Marat,  who  could  never  forget 
the  alight  the  general  bad  put  upon  hini^  in  that 


gay  saloon,  at  that  “charming  festival’*  at  which, 
all  the  actors  of  the  difierent  theatres  of  Paris  were 
complimenting  the  conqueror  of  the  Duke  ot: 
Brunswick.  Camut,  the  rigourist,  who  bad  beem 
sent  into  Belgium  on  a very  special  mission,  re-: 
monstrated,  and  accused  him  of  exercising  a: 
dictatorship  very  incompatible  with  liberty  tindt 
republicamsm  ; upon  which  Dumouriez,  who  waa> 
as  petulant  as  any  of  them,  and  who  fondly  be-, 
lieved  that  hia  own  army  vrould  aland  by  binv> 
treated  the  dry,  starch  Janaeuist  with  no  more- 
respect  than  he  had  treated  Marat,  tellin)^  him  to.' 
his  face  that  the  Convention  was  falling  into  con-; 
tempt  and  odium  through  ita  imbecilifica  and  ita, 
crimes,  and  that  the  exceaeea  committed  by  ita. 
commiaaionera  were  no  longer  to  be  borne,  Coniua,. 
as  vindictive  aa  Marat,  returned  to  Paris,  and  from: 
that  moment  tlie  Jacobins  devoted  Dumouriez  to. 
the  guillotine— provided  only  they  could  ever  get: 
bold  of  him.  He  in  the  meanwhile  concentralcdi 
his  army  at  Tirlemont,  and  drove  back  the  van-, 
guard  of  (be  Austrians.  To  weaken  rather  thaOL 
Ui  strengthen  him,  to  demoralize  his  army  rather 
than  to  fight  tlie  enemy,  aome  15,000  or  20,000. 
new  levies,  volunteeis,  federatea,  and  other  vagar 
bonds,  arrived  at  hia  camp  from  France.  Her 
instantly  diamiaaed  10,000  of  them,  and  he  tUrio 
bitted  to  the  misbehaviour,  the  indiscipline,  (he. 
suspicion,  and  the  panic  fear  of  those  who  re- 
mained, the  reversea  he  presently  met  with.  Od 
the  I6th  of  March  he  was  attacked  by  the  Prince 
of  Saxe-Cuburg  with  great  spirit ; but  be  kept 
hia  ground  and  obliged  the  Auatriana  to  fidl  back; 
upon  Neerwindeo.  On  the  18th  lie  moved  to  atr> 
tack  them  theie.  The  battle,  including  in  it  dm 
prelude  uf  a long  cannonading,  lasted  from,  murnv 
tug  till  night.  Dumouriez  had  hia.  horse  killed 
under  him  by  a cannon-ball,  and  rose  from  hia 
fall  covered  all  over  with  mud  and  dirt;  the  Duke 
of  Chartres,  who  commanded  the  centre,  behaved 
with  great  courage ; but  the  end  of  all  waa  a mo«| 
thorough  and  signal  defeat:  4000  killed  and 
wounded  remained  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
10,000  deserted  the  army  and  scarcely  paused  in 
their  flight  until  they  bad  got  on  the  other  aide  uf 
the  French  frontier,  where  they  spread  a freah 
panic,  which,  as  usual,  led  to  fniah  atrocities  at 
Paris.  Dumouriez  attributed  the  ot^n  of  all  hia 
misfortunes  to  the  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris  .and  to 
the  terrible  Mountain,  wkiob  wu.buw  preparing 
to  crush  the  Gironde ; but  be  could  not  inist  the 
Girondists,  who  distrusted  him,  nor  oould  be 
hope  fur  a moment  that  that:  prating  faction  would 
be  a proper  point  around  which  to  rally.  He  was 
almost  crazed ; yet,  with  the  mre  military  instinct 
that  was  in  him,  be  retreated  with  kia  regulav 
troops  in  good  order  towards  lararainiand  Brus- 
sels, skirmishing  on  the  way,  and  engaging  in  otic 
or  two  afifairs  that  were  rather  more  than  akir, 
tnishea.  On  hia  retreat  he  waa  visited  hy  Danton 
and  Lacroix,  who  came  as  commissioners  from  (be 
Cunvention  to  draw  up  a report  on  hia  couduei, 
both . civil  ^ mditary.  They  had  acarcejjfJe^ 
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■ him  when  he  lent  tn  officer  of  hie  itAfiT  to  the 
. head-quarters  of  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  to 
rmake  some  arrangements  relative  to  the  wounded 
and  prisoners.  The  French  officer  was  referred 
■to  Colonel  Mack,  memorable  in  history  for  the 
surrender  of  Ulm,  but  at  that  time  in  the  highest 
irepute  in  the  Austrian  army  as  a consummate  tac- 
.tiCian,  and  as  an  accomplished  and  adroit  officer  in 
all  things.  After  some  conversation  it  was  agreed 
that  Mack  and  Dumouriez  should  meet  and  confer 
•together.  They  met,  and  presently  entered  into  a 
verbal  agreement  that  the  Imperialists  should  not 
again  attack  the  French  army  in  force ; that  Du- 
.mouriez  should  be  allowed  to  retire  undisturbed 
to  Urussels ; and  that,  after  the  French  should 
have  evacuated  Brussels,  Mack  and  Dumouriez 
should  have  another  interview.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  something  more  than  this  was 
discussed,  but  nothing  mote  appears  on  record ; 
and  the  mysterious  parts  of  the  story  which 
follows  have  been  variously  interpreted  and  are 
still  oiten  to  doubt.  On  the  2.1th  of  March 
Dumouriez  reached  Brussels,  and  caused  it  to 
be  evacuated  by  all  the  French  — troops,  com- 
ynissaries,  commissioners,  propagandists,  come- 
dians, clubbists,  and  all.  On  the  27th  he  encamped 
St  Ath,  and  there  kept  his  appointment  with  Co-  \ 
jonel  Mack.  Having  thrown  down  the  gauntlet 
V>  the  Mother  Society  and  to  the  Convention, 
gnd  knowing  well  that  there  was  nothing  for  him 
but  a counter-revolution, . or  death,  or  flight,  he 
presently  agreed  with  Mack  to  co-operate  with 
the  Imperialists  against  the  republicans,  to  give 
up  to  them  the  whole  of  Belgium,  to  march 
with  his  own  army  to  Paris,  and  to  call  in  the 
Austrians  after  him,  if  he  should  not  prove  strong 
siMugh  to  scatter  the  Convention  and  the  Ja- 
cobins, and  dictate  the  law  at  Paris.  It  is 
sormised  that  he  proposed  setting  the  Duke  of 
Chartres  on  the  constitutional  throne  of  Fiance, 
and  re-establishing,  with  some  modifications,  the 
constitution  of  1791 ; and  that  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
^burg  assented  tn  his  project,  in  the  hope  that, 
if  a counter-revolution  could  only  be  effected  in 
time,  the  young  dauphin  might  Iw  liberated  from 
the  Temple,  and  the  regular  line  of  the  monarchy  j 
xestored  in  his  person.  The  project  seemed  the 
more  practicable,  as  the  Prussians,  though  slowly,  { 
were  preparing  to  drive  Custinc  from  Mayence, 
and  invade  France  by  the  valley  of  the  Must  He; 
the  Spaniards,  against  whom  the  Convention  had 
declared  war  on  the  4th  of  March,  were  descending 
through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees ; a consider- 
able Knglish  army  was  collectetl  in  Holland  to  co- 
operate with  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg ; and  the 
royalists  in  the  Venddo  were  not  only  in  universal 
insurrection,  hut  had  gained  several  victories 
over  the  republican  or  Jacobin  troops.  Whatever 
were  the  couditions  awl  stipulations  of  tire  com- 
pact (they  can  never  be  correctly  ascertained,  as 
every  party  privy  to  them  had  afierwanls  the 
strongest  motives  fur  concealment  and  cumraihc- 
tion),  Dumouriez  evacuated  succcuivriy  all  the 


I places  he  held  in  the  Netherlands,  and  slowly  re- 
' tired,  unmolested  by  the  Austrians,  towards  tlie 
French  frontier.  He  met  a number  of  persona 
who  were  flying  from  Paris  to  escape  the  new  tri- 
I bunal  and  the  guillotine,  or  massacre  at  the  hands 
j of  the  mob,  and  who  seem  generally  to  have  en- 
couraged him  to  persevere  in  his  enterprise,  which, 

; desperate  as  it  was,  seemed  to  be  the  only  hope 
I left  to  them.  Among  these  fugitives  were  the 
I daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Madamb 
Genlis,  who  had  recently  been  brought  over  from 
England  to  Paris.  At  the  same  time  Dumouriet 
received  the  visit  of  three  individuals  who  were  1^ 
no  means  so  friendly  to  him.  These  were  Dubois 
son,  a refugee  patriot  of  Brussels,  a man  of  letters, 
and  a leader  in  the  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris  ; Prolv, 
said  to  be  a natural  son  of  Prince  Kaunitz,  a native 
of  Brussels,  stock-jobber,  journalist,  and  a great 
Jacobin ; and  Pereyra  (described  by  some  as  a Port 
tuguese  Jew,  and  by  others  as  a native  of  Bayonne^ 
descended  from  a Jewish  family,  which  hud  been 
settled  in  Belgium),  a tobaccoois^  and  also  a lead' 
ing  man  in  the  Socidtd  M^re.  All  three  were 
closely  connected  with  Dumouriez’s  mortal  foe, 
Marat ; and  it  appears  that  they  had  received  their 
mission  from  M arat  and  his  party  to  act  as  spied 
over  the  general,  and  to  detach  his  troops  from  him. 
They  pretended,  however,  to  have  been  commta-^ 
sioned  by  Lebrun,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
They  found  the  general  surrounded  by  the  children 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  by  officers  who  did 
l»t  belong  to  the  sans-culuttic  order;  and,, upon 
announcing  their  pretended  mission  from  Istbmn, 

[ they  met  with  a very  rough  reception  from  Dumon- 
riez.  They  repeated  their  visit  on  the  following 
day,  and  requested  a private  interview.  Dumou- 
riez  assented.  It  is  said  that  the  three  Jacobins 
opened  this  secret  conferenee  by  proposing  that  the 
general  and  his  army  should  join  their  party  heart 
and  hand,  overthrow  the  Convention,  and  establish,^ 
as  a proper  legislative  body  for  France,  the  Socidtd 
Mire,  or  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris,  who  had  already' 
a president,  registers  and  journals,  tribunes  and' 
orators,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  deliberating  like 
statesmen  on  the  most  important  subjects.  If  Du- 
mouriez could  have  relied  on  the  blo^y  and  faith- 
less faction,  and  if  he  had  foreseen  the  miserable, 
failure  of  the  Coalition,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
he  would  have  made  terms  with  them ; fur  his  mo- 
rality and  conscience  were  of  the  loosest  kind,  and 
the  one  great  object  of  his  whole  life  was  to  be  great 
and  to  be  doing,  to  have  plenty  of  money  to  spend 
on  his  private  pleasures,  and  to  enjoy  a military 
fame.  He  was  not  a man  of  blood  himself — far 
from  it ; he  had  no  taste  for  the  dirty  nudities  of 
ssns-culuttism,  or  for  the  society  of  cynical  Ja- 
cobins and  levellers,  for  he  had  lived  in  courts  and 
in  the  most  polished  society,  and  his  habits  were 
decidedly  patrician.  He  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  kept  the  revolution  where  it  was  at  the  end 
of  1791,  and  to  have  served  the  constitutional 
king;  he  would  have  prefeired  serving  under  the 
respectability  Girondists  to  serving  uuda  theii; 
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mail;  but  be  would  haee  lerred  the  Jecobint 
err  the  devil  if  he  ciiuld  have  found  hie  account 
in  it.  But  he  knew  that  tlie  breach  between  him 
and  the  Jacobina  was  irrepanble;  he  saw  tliat 
;tbey  were  determined  to  deatroy  all  who  had  ever 
opposed  them,  and  all  whom  they  had  ever  ans- 
pccted  or  mi|tte  hereafter  roapect ; he  counted  on 
the  strength  of  die  Coalition,  on  the  war  in  the 
‘‘Vend^  on  the  devotion  of  hit  own  army,  and  on 
the  drsperation  of  the  higher  and  middling  claaaea 
in  France,  who  mutt,  he  thought,  be  ready  to  rite 
and  unite  in  one  grand  efibit  to  li^rate  themselvaa 
from  the  horrible  tyranny  of  the  factions  and  the 
populace;  and  therefose  Dumouriez  expressed  Is 
the  three  emissaries  of  the  Mother  Society  his  ab- 
horrence of  that  society,  and  attributed  to  it  all 
the  dire  misfortunes  and  the  indelible  infamy  of 
the  French  nation.  At  the  same  time  he  perfeedy 
agreed  rrith  them  as  to  the  incapacity  and  dis- 
orderly state  of  the  Convention,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  annihilating  and  establishing  an- 
other. Growing  warm,  he  said,  “ The  C<niren- 
tion  is  composed  of  two  hundred  brigands,  and  five 
hundred  fo^.  As  long  as  I have  three  inches  of 
steel  at  my  side,  I vrill  never  suffer  it  to  reign,  or 
to  shed  blood  by  meaiu  of  the  icvolutionaTy  tri- 
bunal they  have  just  established  !’*  He  then  flew 
out  against  the  volunteers  who  had  behaved  so 
badly  at  Neerw  inden,  calling  them  base  cowards, 
and  swearing  that  be  would  have  no  troops  but 
troops  of  the  line,  with  which  he  would  march  to 
Pans,  and  pot  things  in  order.  “ How  !'*  cried 
the  emisaariee,  “ are  yoo  not  fur  a republic  t — 
Would  you  not  have  a constitution?”  “As  for 
your  republic,”  replied  Dumouriez,  “ I only  be- 
lioved  in  it  for  three  days.  Ever  since  the  battle 
of  Jemappe,  1 hare  regretted  every  advantage  I 
have  gaiaM  in  the  field  for  to  bad  a cause ! At 
for  this  new  i^blicaa  eonstitutioa,  imagined  by 
Ccstdorcet,  it  is  much  too  silly  an  afiair  to  last.” 
**  But  what  would  yiK  substitote  for  it  ?”  “Why, 
tha  monarehie  constitution  of  1791,  bad  at  it  is.’* 
•*  But,  Genaral,"  said  Dubuisaon,  “ only  reflect 
how  all  the  French  abominate  royalty,  and  how 
the  mere  name  of  Louis  . . . And  wbst  does 
it  aignifjr,”  rejoined  the  quick,  little  man,  “ what 
does  it  aignily  whether  the  king’s  name  be  Louis, 
or  John  or  James  ?”  “ Or  Philippe  ?”  said  jour- 
nalist Pridy,  alluding  to  the  belief,  long  since  en- 
tertained, that  Domouriez  wanted  to  make  the 
Duke  of  Chartres  king.  The  emissaries  asked 
bow  he  would  replace  the  Convention  ? “ Oh,” 
said  he,  “ there  are  local  adminiatrationa,  all 
chosen  by  the  people : tske  a president  from  each 
df  your  fire  hundred  districts,  and  you  wdl  have 
five  hundred  representatives  all  ready.  Let  them 
be  a legislative  assembly!”  “ But  what  means 
hwre  you  at  your  disposal  ?”  “The  Mamelukes, 
that  is  to  say,  my  army : yea,  my  army  will  do  it 
all;  and  from  my  camp,  or  from  a fortress,  my 
foldiera  will  declare  that  they  want  a king!’’ 
“ But  your  project  exposes  to  destruction  the 
pxiaoneia  in  the  Temple,  the  queen,  the  dauphin.” 


“ If  the  last  of  the  Bourbons  were  killed,  inclad- 
ing  even  those  who  are  at  Coblentz,  still  France 
would  have  a king ; but,  if  Paris  dares  to  add  this 
atrocious  murder  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Temple  m 
its  other  mtirdera  and  mataacret,  I will  fly  arilh 
my  army  to  Paris  I Twelve  thousand  men  will  he 
enough  to  make  me  master  of  the  capital.  It  is 
not  f that  will  imitate  the  imbecile  de  Broglie, 
who,  with  thirty  thousand  men  under  hia  com- 
mand, permitted  a mob  to  surprise  the  Bastille. 
With  two  good  posts— one  at  Nogent,  and  the 
other  at  Pont-Saint-Maxence — I could  make  the 

Parisians  perish  of  hunger! As  for  your 

jsenbina,  if  they  wish  to  expiate  all  their  Crimea, 
let  them  save  the  unfortunate  prisonen  in  the 
Temple,  and  drire  out  the  seven  hundred  and 
forty-nine  tyrants  of  the  Convention,  and  they  shall 
be  pardoned.”  The  emissariea  spoke  of  hia  own 
personal  risk  and  danger,  and  of  the  terrible  fote 
which  might  befall  him  in  esse  of  any  failure. 
“ Oh,”  said  Dumoiiriex,  “ I shall  always  have 
time  enough  to  gallop  over  to  the  Austrians.” 
“ But,  how  ! will  you  fly  to  be  thrown  into  a dun- 
geon, like  Lafayette  ?”  “ I shall  go  over  to  the 
enemy  in  a very  different  manner  from  that  of 
Lafayette,”  quoth  Dumouriez ; “ and,  betides,  the 
foreign  powen  have  a very  different  opinion  of  my 
talents,  nnd  cannot  reproach  me,  aa  they  do  him, 
with  having  had  part  in  the  5th  and  6th  of  October 
at  Versailles.”  Dubuisaon,  Proly,  and  Percyrn 
took  their  leaves,  saying  that  they  would  return 
instantly  to  Paris,  and  sound  the  Jacobins  as  to 
this  prqcct.  The  Oeneral  then  marched  to  Bruille, 
and  attempted  to  gain  posteasion  of  the  three  im- 
portant frontier  fortresaea  of  Lille,  Cond<‘,  and 
Valenciennes.  He  opened  reme  secret  communi- 
cation «i:h  friends  in  those  three  fortresses;  but 
the  Convention  had  sent  commiasioners  to  each  of 
them,  the  populace  and  the  troops  were  decided 
republicans,  and  nothing  wis  to  he  expected  from 
them.  The  artillery,  the  troops  of  the  line,  the 
cavalry,  and  all  the  organised  bodies  with  him, 
seemed  to  be  aa  devoted  aa  ever  to  his  person ; but 
he  had  not  been  able  to  get  rid  of  all  the  volunteers 
and  fedrraiea,  and  these  men  penetrated  into  hia 
design,  or  were  instructed  by  the  three  emissaries, 
or  by  some  oiher  secret  agents,  for  the  Jacobina 
had  woven  a web  of  spy  work  all  round  Dumoiiries. 
On  the  31at  of  March,  six  of  these  volunlecra, 
wearing  on  their  hats  the  motto,  “ The  republic  or 
death !”  rushed  upon  him  in  hia  camp,  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  making  him  a prisoner ; but  an 
eel  in  deep  water,  or  a snake  in  a bush,  was  nut 
more  difficult  to  seise  than  the  nimble,  adroit,  tnd 
daring  Dumouriez,  w ho,  with  the  sasiatonce  of  hia 
failhlul  valet,  Baptiste,  repulsed  the  six  sans- 
culottes, snd  delivered  them  over  as  prisonen  To 
the  hussars.  After  this  adventure,  he  openly  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt,  lie  tent,  on  the  same  day, 
Genenl  Miazinski  with  a thousand  men  to  try  to 
surprise  Lille.  Miazinski  was  duped  by  a mulatto 
colonel  in  the  place,  who  pretended  to  enter  into 
his  views,  induced  him  to  come  within  the  walla  of 
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Lille,  and  then  coiuigucd  him  to  a dungeon,  from 
which  he  wu  loon  carried  to  Paris  and  the  guillo- 
tine. Dumouriez  then  tried  a similar  scheme 
against  Valenciennes;  but  here  his  own  officer, 
whom  he  sent  to  that  place,  betrayed  him,  and 
joined  the  republican  commandant.  On  the  1st  of 
April  Dumouriez  removed  his  head-quarters  to  the 
buhs  of  St.  Araand,  where,  in  the  preceding  year, 
he  had  so  often  conferred  with  the  uUta-Jacobin 
Couthon.  The  object  of  bis  removal  was  to  be 
near  Condi! ; for,  though  be  had  ftuled  so  sadly  at 
Lille  and  Valenciennes,  he  still  hoped  he  might 
gain  possession  of  this  last  fortress,  and  some 
forlress  was  indispensable  to  his  scheme.  Either 
at  SL  Amand,  or  on  his  road  thither,  he  arrested 
tlie  son  of  draper  Lecointre,  deputy  of  Versailles, 
and  sent  him  over  to  the  Austrians  at  Tournay  to 
be  kept  as  an  hostage.  In  the  mean  while  the  Con- 
vention, with  terrible  tliunder,  had  summoned  the 
revolted  general  to  their  bar ; and,  not  fancying  that 
he  would  come  w ithout  compulsion,  they  had  dis- 
patched four  of  their  members  to  bring  him,  and 
win  over  his  army.  On  the  3iid  of  April  the  Duke 
of  Chartres,  aware  of  the  storm  that  was  coming, 
sent  oft  bis  sister  under  the  charge  of  Madame 
Oenlis ; and  the  two  ladies,  after  long  and  rough 
travelling  and  many  dangers,  reached  Switzerland 
in  safety,  but  all  but  peunilra.*  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  the  four  deputies  of  the  Conven- 
tion— Camus,  Quinette,  Lamarqtie,  and  Bancal — 
arrived,  together  with  Beumonville,  the  new  mi- 
nister-at-war,  who  had  formerly  been  the  bosom 
friend  of  Dumouriez,  to  whom,  in  fact,  he  bad 
owed  his  rapid  promotion  in  the  revolutionary 
army  and  his  sppointment  as  minister.  Dumou- 
riez used  to  call  him  his  Ajax.  As  the  deputies 
and  minister  arrived,  they  found  their  visit  h^  not 
been  unexpected  or  unprepared  for.  A foreigis 
regiment  (the  hussars  of  ^rchigny)  were  drawn 
up  in  battle  array  before  the  general’s  quarters, 
and  all  the  officers  of  Domouricz’a  staft  were  col- 
lected within  the  house  round  bis  person.  At  they 
entered,  these  staff-officers  scowled  upon  them. 
They  refused  to  confer  with  the  general  in  the 
presence  of  to  nuuiy  persons.  Dumouriez  coolly 
red  them  into  an  irmer  mom,  but  his  officers  in- 
sisted that  the  door  should  be  left  open,  so  that 
they  should  not  lose  sight  of  their  beloved  chief. 
Archivist  Camus  then  licgan,  in  his  prim,  starch 
manner,  to  read  the  decree  of  the  Convention  which 
railed  him  to  the  bar.  At  lint  Durrmuriez  rc)>lied 
that  the  state  of  hit  army  required  bit  pretence — 
that  afterwards,  when  bis  array  should  be  reor- 
ganised, he  would  see  what  was  to  be  dune ; but, 
when  Camus  canted  and  protested  that  no  Iiarm 
was  meant  to  his  person,  he  cried  out,  in  his  rapid, 
passionate  manner,  that  he  would  not  be  such  a 
tool  as  to  go  to  I’aris  and  deliver  himself  up  to  the 
Wixxly  revoiotiunary  tribunal — that  the  tigers  were 
yelliug  fir  bit  beau,  hut  should  not  hare  it.  The 
rofnirtissiuBers  united  in  the  solemn  He  that  no 
IbU  m was  mraiu  ui  calling  him  to  the  bar,  and  in 
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lepreaenting  to  him,  by  force  of  old  Roman  exam- 
pi^  that  it  wai  his  duty  to  snbmit  to  the  republic- 
“ Gentlemen,”  replied  Dumouriez,  “ we  are  con- 
stantly committing  mistakes  in  our  quotations 
from  the  classics ; we  parody  and  disfigure  Roman 
history  in  citing  their  virtues  to  excuse  our  crimes. 
The  Romans  did  not  kill  Tarquin ; the  Romans 
had  a well-remlated  republic  and  good  laws ; and 
they  had  neitner  a Jacobin  Club  nor  a revolu- 
tionary tribunal.  We  are  plunged  in  anarchy ; 
we  are  wading  in  blood!”  “Citizen  General,” 
said  Camus,  “ will  you  obey  the  decree  of  the 
National  Convention  or  not?”  “ Not  exactly  at 
this  moment.”  "Eh  bitn!"  rejoined  the  ar- 
chivist ; “ I declare  in  the  name  of  the  Convention 
that  you  arc  no  longer  general  of  this  army ; and 
I order  that  your  papera  be  seized  and  that  you  be 
arrested!”  " Ceci  erf  frop  fori — this  is  rather 
too  strong,”  cried  Dumouriez  : “ hola,  hussars !” 
(huaardt  i moi!)  The  Berchigny  men,  who 
were  nearly  all  Germans,  trooped  in  with  ringing 
spurs  and  rattling  sabres.  Tlie  general  said  a few 
words  to  them  in  the  German  language,  the  French 
of  which  would  be,  "Arrdez  cet  gens-li,  matt 
qu'on  tu  ievr  faue  eucim  mal,"  and  the  plain 
English,  “ Arrest  these  people,  but  do  not  hurt 
them.”  The  hussars  surrounded  the  deputies. 
War-minister  Beumonville  begged  to  share  their 
fate.  “ Be  it  so,"  said  Dumouriez ; " and  I be- 
lieve that,  in  packing  you  off  with  the  deputies,  I 
shall  render  you  a great  service,  and  match  you 
from  the  revolutionary  tribunal.”  At  they  had 
been  travelling  all  day,  and  might  be  hungry,  he 
ordered  some  tapper  to  be  served  np  for  them  ; 
and  when  that  was  over  the  four  deputies  and  the 
war-miniater  were  put  into  two  chaiaea,and  whisked 
away  to  Tournay  at  fast  as  the  post-horaea  and  the 
horses  of  a detachment  of  the  Berchigny  hussars 
could  go.  On  the  route  BeumonvUU  made  an 
attempt  to  escape,  for  which  one  of  the  rude  Gct- 
mana  cut  him  over  the  pate.  The  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  passed  them  on  to  Maeafricht,  and  they 
were  kept  aa  hostages  in  different  Austrian  for- 
tresses tin  the  end  of  November,  H95,  when  they 
were  exchanged  for  the  princeas-royaJ,  the  only 
survivor  of  the  captives  of  the  Temple.  During 
the  night  Dumouriez  drew  up  a prodamation  to 
his  army  and  to  all  France.  With  tome  eloquence 
and  effect— for  he  was  a good  penman— he  recalled 
his  past  services, — hia  exploits  at  Argonne,  which 
hud  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  “The  Saviour 
of  France,”  hit  ever-memorable  battle  of  Jemappe, 
and  his  rapid  conqneat  of  alt  Belgium.  He  attri- 
buted hit  reverses  to  the  enmity  of  Marat  and  the 
Jacobins,  who  had  devoted  him  and  aft  honourable 
men  to  deatruction.  He  drew  a frightful  picture — 
but  not  lets  true  than  frightful — of  the  prevniling 
sanguinary  anarchy ; and  he  called  upon  aR 
Frenchmen  to  rite  and  rally  roimd  him  and  the 
monarchical  constitution  of  1791.  He  declared 
that  the  English  were  fomenting  these  troublea, 
but  that  the  Austrians  were  generous  and  humane, 
and  had  engaged  to  suapend  their  march,  not  to 
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pass  the  French  frontier,  and  to  leave  to  the  brave 
Krencli  anny  the  office  of  terminating  all  internal 
diasensions.  On  the  following  morning,  the  3rd 
of  April,  he  aras  on  horseback  betimes  with  all  his 
■tatf.  The  troops  were  informed  of  all  that  had 
happened ; they  expressed  no  dissatisfaction ; the 
troops  of  the  line  seemed  as  steady  as  ever — they 
enthusiastically  approved  the  measure  he  had 
taken,  as  did  also  the  ariilierv.  He  had  sent  to 
make  another  appointment  with  Colonel  Mack, 
and  in  the  cimrse  of  the  day  it  was  notified  to  him 
that  not  only  Mack,  but  also  the  em|>eror*s  brother 
the  Archdulte  Charles,  and  the  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Cohurg,  would  meet  him  on  the  morning  of  the 
4ih  between  Brumi  and  Conde  in  order  to  regulate 
futare  eperadons.  At  an  early  hour  un  the  4th 
Dumouriez,  with  the  Duke  of  Chartres  and  the 
■Ulf.  were  mounted ; but  an  escort  of  fifty  horse, 
which  he  had  order^,  was  not  ready  at  the  time 
appointed.  Instead  of  waning,  Dumouriez  and 
hit  party  left  orders  for  the  dragoons  to  follow 
them,  and  set  off.  But  they  hud  scarcely  got  upon 
the  rood  which  led  to  Coude  when  they  met  two 
battalions  of  volunteers,  who  were  marching  along 
fuiinusly  without  order,  and  apparently  without 
instructions.  The  party  drew  rein,  and  Dumouriez 
dismounted  and  entered  a cottage  by  the  roadside 
to  draw  up  a W’rittcn  order  as  commander-in-chief. 
But  in  a minute  he  heard  terrible  cries  of  “Trea- 
chery, Treachcryl”  “Arrest  the  tiaitorsP’  and 
anon  these  cries  were  mingled  with  a fire  of  mus- 
ketry. Dumouriez  vaulted  into  his  saddle,  and 
he  and  his  party,  quitting  the  high  road,  struck 
right  across  the  country,  and  over  hedge  and  ditch 
as  if  they  had  been  riding  a 8tceple*chase.  The 
vtduuteers  had  separated,  and  some  of  them  had 
stationed  themselves  near  a ditch.  Dumouriez's 
horse  refused  the  ditch,  upon  which  he  dismounted, 
threw  himself  into  tlie  ditch,  and  crossed  it  on 
foot,  and  under  a hail-storm  of  muskel-balls.  On 
the  other  side  he  mounted  a horse  l>elunging  to  a 
servant,  who  had  l>ecn  either  killed,  or  wounded 
and  dismounted,  and  then  the  w bole  party  spurred 
onward— onward  for  Bury,  or  some  niter  place 
wiihiu  the  Austrian  lines,  for  it  was  vain  to  think 
of  going  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  which  bad 
been  named.  By  some  means — probably  by  the 
tremendous  hubbub  made  all  over  the  country — 
Mack  was  warned  in  good  dme,  and,  instead  of 
repairing  to  a spot  where  all  their  adventures 
might  very  well  have  ended,  he  and  the  archduke 
and  Saze-Coburg  rode  back  with  a loose  bridle 
fur  head-quarters.  Dumouriez  and  his  party  rode 
nearly  the  whole  day  through  a rough,  swampy 
country,  where  their  horses  frequently  sank  to  the 
saddle-girths  : some  of  the  horses  were  abandoned, 
some  of  the  servants  were  killed ; but,  some  on 
foot,  and  some  mounted,  and  all  coTered  with  mud 
from  the  tip  of  the  spur  to  the  top  of  the  feather, 
the  general,  the  Duke  of  Chartrea,  aiai  all  the  rest 
of  the  officers  reached  Bury  in  safety  as  the  »un 
was  setting.  They  were  soon  joined  by  Saxe  Co- 
burg and  Mack,  and  these  two  and  Dumouriez 


passed  the  night  in  {preparing  a proclamation  to  )>e 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  Austrians*  at  the  same 
time  as  his  own  proclamation,  and  in  further  ex- 
plaining and  settling  the  treaty  between  Uumou- 
riez’s  army  and  that  of  the  emperor ; for,  sorely 
hunted  as  he  had  been,  Dumouriez  did  not  yet 
give  up  all  for  lost:  the  vagabonds  who  had  fired 
upon  and  pursued  him  were  only  volunteers — his 
regular  troops  would  still  stand  by  their  general, 
and  in  the  morning  he  would  return  to  St.  Amand 
and  thro>^  himself  among  them.  Mack  was  asto- 
nished at  this  last  resolution,  and  Coburg  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  terrible  risk;  but  Dumouriez  was 
confident  and  even  gay : and,  at  dawn  of  day  un 
the  5th,  he  mounted  again,  and,  with  an  escort  of 
only  fifty  Austrian  horse,  and  the  Dukeof  Chartres 
and  the  staff  officers  who  had  escaped  with  him 
from  the  volunteers,  he  returned  towards  his  own 
camp.  At  the  advanced  post  at  Mauldc,  which 
he  had  occupied  so  long  in  1792,  and  whence  he 
had  marched  for  the  Argonne  passes,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  decided  marks  of  go^  will  ; but  when 
he  got  to  St  Amand  the  French  soldiers  began 
to  murmur  at  seeing  their  general  followed  hy 
Austrians,  and  an  aide-de-camp  rode  up  and  in- 
formed him  that  during  the  night  all  the  artillery,  in- 
stigated by  some  emissaries  from  Valenciennes,  who 
told  them  that  Dumouriez  was  killed  or  drowned, 
had  risen  upon  their  officers  and  had  marched  off 
with  all  their  guns,  ammunition,  and  baggage  for 
Valenciennes.  While  the  aide-de-camp  was  making 
this  rcjKJTt  other  divisions  of  the  army  began  to 
move  off  by  the  same  road  which  the  artillery  had 
taken;  the  cry,  “Valenciennes!  Valenciennes!** 
became  general,  and  everv'thing  showed  that  the 
game  was  up.  He  turned  his  hurse*s  head  tow’ards 
the  head-quarters  of  the  imperialists,  and,  with  the 
Duke  of  Chartres  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier,  Colonel  Thouvenot,  and  the  rest  of 
his  numerous  staff,  he  rode  away  from  St.  Amand. 
The  entire  regiment  of  Bcrchigny,  1500  strong, 
and  tome  fragments  of  some  French  regiments, 
followed  him  and  the  sons  of  Orleans;  but  these 
were  all ; the  rest,  taking  care  to  secure  the  mili- 
tary chest  (said  to  contain  two  millions  of  livret), 
joined  General  Dampierre,  who  had  been  appoint^ 
by  the  Convention  to  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  who  established  his  bead-quarters  in  Valen- 
ciennes. 

At  Tournay  the  fugitives  were  kindly  received 
by  Clairfait,  the  commandcr-in-chief  of  the  im- 
perialists; and,  as  they  would  not  serve  with  the 
Austrian  troops,  they  received  passports,  and  were 
allow  ed  to  go  wherever  they  chose.  Most  of  them 
took  the  road  to  Switzerland,  where  the  Duke  of 
Chartres,  who  performed  a good  part  of  the  journey 

* lo  UUi  proclunaUnti  the  1ttiperi4l  oointn»eder  In  ehlef  darUr*4 
(hnt  he  acted  o«l>  Man  aoxiliary  to  General  Datnotirles;  that  the 
inteatius  of  hU  eorerel^  the  emperor  wai  not  to  attempt  any  roo- 
qaeet  or  ac^-todlieneot  whatever,  but  lo  revtore  peace  aod  (food 
order  in  Euroiw^— to  reetare  lo  Fraaee  a euaiM'tvtMia/  Kmg— the  whole 
consItUitiou  tk  the  year  1791.  which  alie  had  benelf  freely  choaea. 
Ilie  Attftrun  commatider-in-chler  further  declared  that  he  acknow- 
ledged and  adopted  all  the  prlneiplea  of  Ihueowriec'a  proclamation, 
which  would  accomjieay  hU 
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on  foot,  found  hit  titter.*  Dunionriez,  the  nim- 
blest and  cleverest  man  of  l■'rancr,  never  again 
appeared  on  the  great  stage,  but  for  a long,  a very 
long  time  he  was  busy  behind  the  scenes  projecting 
and  furnishing  plans,  political  and  military,  fur 
other  men,  and  for  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  for  his  was  a mind  that  never  could  he  idle, 
a spirit  that  never  cou'd  l>e  broken.  The  Con- 
vention put  the  price  of  300,000  livres  ii|ion  his 
head ; and  there  were  republicans  in  those  days 
who,  without  any  reward,  would  have  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart  if  they  had  been  able  to  find  him  any- 
where. The  royalist  emigrants  scarcely  entertained 
a more  friendly  feeling  towards  him,  and  he  found, 
wherever  he  went  on  the  Continent,  that  he  was 
an  object  of  saspicion.  On  the  14th  of  June  he 
contrived  to  reach  London  ; but  on  the  19th  he 
received  an  order  from  the  secretary  of  stale  to 

Jruit  the  kingdom  in  forty-eight  hours.  He  sailed 
rom  Dover  on  the  22nil  in  the  Ostend  packet, 
which  was  escorted  hy  an  armed  cutter.  He  took 
refuge  in  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years,  one  of  the  busKst  men  of  the 
place,  though  only  in  writing  memoirs  and  po- 
litical pamphlets.  In  1805  he  obtained  permission 
to  come  and  reside  in  England,  and  soon  after,  for 
some  services  rendered  to  the  British  government, 
he  received  a comfortable  pension.  He  survived 
the  French  republic  and  its  many  constitutions, 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  the  death  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  The  restored  Bourbon  government, 
which  recalled  so  many  blockheads,  and  patronised 
so  many  scoundrels  far  worse  than  he,  never  re- 
called Dumonriez,  who  died  in  March,  1823,  in 
the  85th  year  of  his  age,  at  Tiirville  Park,  near 
Henley-upon-Thnmes.  The  last  effort  of  his  se- 
nility was  the  writing  a plan  of  military  defence 
for  the  Neapolitan  constitutionalists  in  1821. 

Oeiieml  Dampierre,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  republican  farces,  immediately  threw 
himself  into  the  fortified  camp  of  Famars,  which 
covered  Valenciennes.  He  made  some  attempts 
to  cover  Condil  also,  but  he  failed,  and  that  im- 
portant fortress  was  invested  by  a part  of  the 
Austrian  army  early  in  April.  The  Duke  of  York 
having  landed  at  Ostend  with  his  small  English 
army,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a vigorous  attack 
along  all  that  part  of  the  French  frontier,  and  to 
reduce  Valenciennes  and  Condd  (if  not  Lille  also) 
at  any  price ; and  to  this  end  General  Clairfait, 
who— not  without  jealousies  and  dissensions — held 
the  supreme  comirrand  of  the  armies  of  the  Coa- 
lition, where  Austrians  and  Prussians,  English 
and  Dutch,  were  mixed  without  being  amalga- 
mated, reinforced  Saie-Coburg,  who  was  com- 
manding at  Condd,  and  advanced  towards  Valen- 
ciennes. On  the  8th  of  May  Dampierre  issued 
from  his  camp  at  Famars,  and  msile  an  attack  on 
the  allies  ; his  volunteers  soon  got  into  confusion, 
his  best  troops  were  beaten  at  all  points;  he  was 

* ArmnUnir  lo  Mulurae  0**nlU.  LmiU  PliiUppr,  «bes  he  KrriTed 
In  SwitweUad.  wu  rvlher  mtrer  lhaa  hU  ueter  and  hi« 

vtwidi)  pcMM*MOB«  not  miien  eBceediog  ibe  elotliee  oo  liis  iwiek  and 
tbe  liaul  flick  in  lii*  hand. 
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driven  back  to  his  camp  with  terrible  loss,  and  a 
cannon-ball  carried  off  his  leg.  Dampierre  died 
the  next  day  under  the  hands  of  his  surgeons,  thus 
escaping  the  guillotine,  which  tne  Parisians  kept 
in  permanence  for  all  nnsaccessful  commanders. 
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The  total  loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and  woonded 
was  estimated  at  4000  by  the  allies,  who  acknow- 
ledged only  a loss  of  800  men.  The  Duke  of 
York  displayed  much  personal  bravery,  and  the 
success  of  the  battle  was  materially  promoted  by 
the  British  troops.  The  republicans  foil  into  a 
lamentable  state  of  discouragement  and  disorgan- 
ization ; and  General  Lamarchc,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  was  a man  of  no  skill  or 
energy.  But  the  allies,  instead  of  attacking  hhn 
immediately,  allowed  him  a whole  fortnight  to 
collect  his  troops  within  the  fortified  camp  of 
Famars,  and  to  receive  immense  re-inforeements 
from  the  mterior  of  France.  What  the  arms  of 
the  coahtion  did  between  the  9th  and  the  23rd  of 
May  appears  to  have  been  absolutely  nothing. 
On  the  23rd,  at  daybreak,  they  commenced  an 
attack,  which  lasted  till  night-fall,  though,  if  the 
Duke  of  York  and  his  column,  who  gain^  a great 
advantage  before  the  hour  of  noon,  had  been  pro- 
perly supported,  the  affair  might  have  been  settW, 
and  in  a more  decisive  manner,  by  one  in  the 
afternoon.  Except  in  the  artillery,  which  was 
numerous  and  well  appointed,  the  republicans  did 
not  display  any  great  military  merit ; the  re-in- 
forcements,  being  chiefly  raw  troops  or  volunteers, 
behaved  as  such  troops  always  do  at  the  beginning 
of  a war ; yet,  though  thoroughly  beaten,  Lamarche 
was  allowed  to  retire  and  occupy  another  fortified 
camp  between  Valenciennes  and  Bouchain.  The 
allies,  with  their  ordinary  slowness,  then  advanced 
upon  Valenciennes,  and  began  a regular  and  tedious 
siege,  instead  of  bombarding  it  at  the  beginning, 
ns  they  were  obliged  to  do  at  the  end.  Cundd  was 
blockaded.  A third  division  of  the  army  of  the 
Coalition  cantoned  itself  opposite  to  Lamarche’s 
fortified  camp,  and  remained  there,  drumming 
and  drilling,  and  doing  little  else,  all  through  the 
months  of  June  and  July.  The  French  army  of 
the  Moselle,  which  served  to  connect  (though  im- 
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perfectly)  tiieir  army  uf  the  North,  dow  umlcr 
l^murche,  with  their  arm  of  the  Rhiue  under 
Cuatine,  waa  left  perfectly  unmoleated,  becauae  the 
Prince  uf  Hulenlohe  bad  a very  inaufficieot  force, 
and  waa  ordered  to  diaperae  it  over  an  uninenac 
line  to  be  at  hand  to  cover  a great  number  of 
towna  and  forireaaea,  which  might  very  well  have 
been  left  to  themaelvea.  The  King  of  Pru»aia, 
who  had  undertaken  to  open  in  peraon  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Rhine,  to  drive  in  Cuatine,  and  to 
invade  France  by  the  valley  of  the  Muaelle,  waa 
alow  in  coming,  and,  when  he  came,  he  did  not 
bring  with  him  anything  like  the  number  of  troopa 
he  had  proiaited,  having  found  it  ncceaaary  to 
aend  a cunaidetwble  part  of  hit  army  into  Poland 
to  aecure  the  territory  which  be  had  ao  unjuatly 
aeized  in  that  CMUtry. 

And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  a few 
facta  connected  writh  that  dark  tranaaction,  which 
had  been  denounced  in  the  Britiah  parliament, 
and  which,  in  many  waya,  acted  aa  a apell  and 
curae  upon  the  Coalition.  At  the  begimiing  of 
the  ymr,  when  all  minda  were  occupied  about 
the  French  revolution,  Frederick  William  rent 
aome  Piuaaian  troopa  into  Great  Poland,  and 
aeized  upon  Them  and  Dantzic,  juatifying  hia 
proceeding!  in  a manifeato,  which  declared  that 
the  Polea  had  behaved  very  ungratefully  to  hia 
ally  the  Empreaa  of  Ruaaia;  that  they  had  had 
the  temerity  in  the  preceding  year  to  make 
an  ubatinate  resiatance  to  the  Ruoaian  troopa; 
that  they  had  ditquieted  hia  own  dominioua  by 
repeated  ezeeaaea  and  violationa  of  territory ; that 
they  had  imbibed  the  French  democracy,  and  the 
principlea  of  that  deteatable  faction,  who  were 
ceeking  to  make  proselytea  everywhere,  and  who 
had  already  been  ao  well  received  in  Poland  that 
the  enterpriaea  of  the  Jacobin  cmiaaaries  were  not 
only  moat  powerfully  aeconded,  but  even  revolution 
aocielie!  wcie  eatabliahed,  ^at  made  an  open  pro- 
fea»ioa  of  Jacobin  principlea.  He  hirthcr  declared 
that  it  waa  chiefly  Great  Poland,  which  touched 
hia  own  irimticra,  that  waa  infected  with  thia  daa- 
geroua  poiaon  ; and  that,  therefore,  a juat  diatruat, 
on  account  of  the  trauquillity  and  safety  of  bis 
own  kingdom,  put  him  under  the  neceaaity  of 
adopting  strung  measures.  He  had  consulted  both 
hit  imperial  rilies,  the  Em^ur  of  Germany  aa 
well  as  the  Empreaa  of  Russia.  “ Hia  majesty,” 
continued  the  memorable  manifesto,  ” being  neces- 
sitated, in  common  with  the  allied  courts,  to  con- 
tinue the  war  {agaiml  France),  and  being  on  the 
eve  of  opening  a campaign,  thought  it  proper  to 
concert  measures  with  the  couita  of  Vienna  and 
Petersburg;  and  their  imperial  majesties  could 
not  forbear  owning  that,  from  sound  policy,  it 
could  net  be  allowed  that  the  factions  anould  be 
suffered  to  have  their  way  in  Poland,  and  expose 
his  majesty  to  the  danger  of  having  an  enemy  in 
the  rear,  whose  violent  and  wild  enterprises  might 
become  a source  of  fresh  troubles.”  The  mise- 
rable Polish  Diet,  or  Confederation,  asaembled  at 
Grodno,  iasued,  on  tlie  3rd  of  February,  a lung  and 
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S..I111111  prulral  ngainst  the  Piuiaian  invasion  ; but 
this  was  nearly  all  they  could  do.  Un  the  14th 
of  February  the  Emiicnir  Francis  put  forth  a 
declaratiuu  that,  iospir^  by  the  love  of  peace  auil 
good  neighbourhood,  he  would  not  interfere  witli 
the  plana  uf  the  King  of  Piuaaia  and  the  Erapresa 
of  Russia,  or  permit  any  of  his  subjects  to  cuunler- 
act  them.  The  Polea  at  Grudi  u appealed  to  the 
generosity  and  inasnanimity  uf  C^crinr,  whose 
army  occupied  all  the  country  that  waa  not  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  Prussians  or  overawed  by  Auatriaii 
troopa  inGallicia;  and  Catherine  answered  their 
app^  in  the  month  of  March  by  a nkaae,  in 
which  she  declared  that  thirty  years’  experienoe 
bad  proved  that  all  her  generous  efforts  to  put  an 
end  to  the  innumerable  quarrels  and  the  eternal 
disputes  which  tore  the  Poliah  republic  had  all 
been  thrown  away ; that  her  heart  had  bled  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  people,  who  were  of  the  same 
race,  and  professed  the  same  holy  Christian 
religion,  as  her  own  subjects;  that,  uaterly,  some 
unworthy  Polea,  enemies  to  their  country,  had  not 
been  aaliamed  to  approve  the  government  of  the 
ungodly  rebclt  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  to 
request  their  asaiatance  to  involve  their  country 
also  in  bloody  civil  wars ; that  theae  enemiea  ol 
peace  and  quiet  had  been  propagating  their  doc- 
trines to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  which  niuat 
destroy  fur  ever  their  own  and  their  neighbours’ 
happiness ; and,  finally,  that  for  these  and  other 
weighty  conaideraiians — '*  at  well  to  indemnify 
lieraelf  for  her  many  expenses,  as  fur  the  future 
safety  of  her  empire  and  of  the  Poliah  duminiuna, 
and  for  the  cutting  off  at  once,  and  fur  ever,  all 
future  disturbances  and  firequent  changes  of  govero- 
ment  ” — she  hail  been  pleased  now  to  take  under 
her  away,  and  unite  for  ever  to  her  empire,  certain 
•pecified  parts  uf  Poland,  with  all  their  iuhabilaiut, 
who,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  within  one 
month,  were  to  take  tlie  oath  of  allegiance  to  her 
before  witnesses  whom  she  would  appoint.  Thia 
manifesto  waa  onlered  to  be  read  is  all  thecburchei 
on  the  27th  of  the  present  month  of  March;  and 
the  Polish  clergy,  both  high  and  low,  as  paators  of 
their  flocks,  were  expect^  to  set  the  example  ia 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  were  commanded, 
in  the  daily  service  in  their  churches,  tu  pray  for 
her  imperiri  majesty,  for  her  successor  (the  Grand- 
Duke  Paul),  and  fiir  all  the  imperial  toily.  On 
the  25th  of  March  his  IVussian  majesty  put  forth 
another  manifesto,  in  which,  speaking  more  plainly 
than  he  had  done  before,  he  told  the  Poles  that, 
in  confunctim  with  her  majesty  the  Empreaa  of 
Russia,  and  with  the  atteni  of  hia  miqesty  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  he  had  resolved  to  take  puasea- 
sion  of  certain  dUtricta  of  Poland,  and  also  of  the 
cities  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
corporating them  with  bii  own  states.  Frederick 
William  also  called  upon  the  Polea  dwelling  in  tke 
said  cities,  and  within  the  line  of  demarcation  he 
had  drawn,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him, 
or  abide  the  cunscquencea ; but  (in  thia  more  deli- 
cate than  Catherine)  he  did  not  command  them  or 
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their  priests  to  pray  to  God  for  him  and  his  line. 
This  was  followed,  on  the  29th  of  March,  old  style, 
«r  the  9th  of  April,  new  style,  by  a Russian  de- 
claration from  de  Sievers,  Catherine's  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  who  was  residing 
at  Grodno.  In  this  public  document  fresh  vials  of 
■wrath  were  poured  upon  the  constitution  of  May, 
1791,  and  upon  the  secret  machinations  which  had 
followed  the  victories  of  the  Russians  and  the 
overthrow  of  that  constitution.  After  stating  that 
the  factions  had  made  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
foreign  courts  to  render  the  liberal  conduct  of 
Russia  odious,  and  her  views  suspicious,  it  went 
on  to  aggravate  the  offences  of  the  roles  (the  lambs 
in  this  quarrel  with  wolves),  and  said,  “ Without 
speaking  about  several  facts  of  public  notoriety, 
which  prove  the  mischievous  disposition  of  the 
greatest  number  of  the  Poles,  let  it  suffice  to  men- 
tion that  they  have  been  known  to  abuse  even  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  moderation,  to  which 
the  generals  and  officers  of  tlie  empress’s  army, 
pursuant  to  the  express  orders  they  hud  received, 
conformed  their  conduct  and  actions ; and  to  burst 
out  against  them  in  all  manner  of  insults  and  bad 
behaviour,  insomuch  that  tlie  most  audacious  of 
them  have  dared  to  talk  about  Sicilian  vespers,  and 
to  threaten  to  make  the  Russians  undergo  the  same 
sort  of  massacre.”  It  spoke  somewhat  prematurely 
of  the  fate  which  had  befallen  France  in  conse- 
tpience  of  the  revolution  and  the  Jacobins,  saying, 
■**  The  unnatural  delirium  of  a ]>eople  of  late  so 
flourishing,  now  d^raded,  dismenwered,  and  on 
the  brink  of  an  abyss  ready  to  swallow  them,  in- 
stead of  being  an  object  of  horror  for  these  fac- 
tious Poles,  appears  to  them  a pattern  for  imitation. 
They  endeavour  to  introduce  into  the  bosom  of 
Poland  the  infernal  doctrines  which  a sect  alto- 
gether impious,  sacrilegious,  and  absurd  has  en- 
gendered, to  the  misfortune  and  dissolution  of  all 
religious,  civil,  and  political  societies.  Clubs, 
which  are  connected  with  the  Jacobin  clubs  of 
Paris,  are  already  established  in  I he  capital,  os 
well  as  in  several  provinces,  of  Poland ; and  these 
chibs  distil  their  poison  in  a secret  manner,  fill 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  it,  and  cause  them  to 
ferment.”  All  this  nearly  concerned  the  sovereign 
powers  whose  states  bordered  upon  the  dominions 
of  Poland;  aud  therefore,  ” they  have  in  conjunc- 
tion taken  the  most  proper  meas\ircs  for  sliding 
the  evil  before  it  comes  to  maturity,  and  prevent- 
ing its  contagion  from  reaching  their  own  frontiers ; 
and  her  majesty  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias, 
and  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  the  assent 
of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  have 
found  no  other  measures  effectual  for  their  respective 
safety  than  to  confine  the  republic  of  Poland  u ithin 
natroiver  bounds^  by  awarding  to  her  an  existence 
and  proportions  which  suit  an  intermcfliary  power 
best,  and  which  facilitate  to  her  the  means  of  se- 
curing and  preserving  herself  without  prejudicing 
her  former  liberty^  and  by  awarding  to  her  a 
government  that  is  wisely  regulatedy  and  at  the 
same  time  active  enough  to  prevent  and  repress 


all  disorders  and  disturbanc.eSy  that  hare  so  often 
impaired  her  own  tranipiillity  and  that  of  her 
neighbours.  For  this  jntrpose,  their  majesties  the 
Empress  of  all  the  Pussias  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  being  united  with  a perfect  concert  of 
views  and  principles,  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  they  cannot  better  prevent  the  entire  sub- 
version the  Polish  republic  is  threatened  with, 
after  the  discord  that  has  divided  it,  and  espe- 
cially in  consequence  of  the  monstrous  opinions 
that  begin  to  manifest  themselves,  than  by  uniting 
to  their  respective  states  those  of  the  provinces  of 
Poland  which  actually  border  upon  their  terri- 
tories, and  hy  taking  an  immediate  and  effective 
possession  of  them,  in  order  to  shelter  themselves 
in  time  from  the  fatal  effects  of  these  opinions.** 
De  Sievers  dnished  his  declaration  by  inviting  the 
Poles  to  assemble,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  a special 
Diet,  to  agree  to  an  amicable  arrangement,  and  to 
concur  with  the  salutary  intentions  of  Russia  and 
Prussia.  The  General  Confederation,  including 
and  mainly  consisting  of  the  same  Polish  magnates 
who  had  invited  the  Russians  into  Pola^  to 
overthrow  the  constitution  of  1791,  expressed,  in 
a note  to  de  Sievers,  their  astonishment  and  dis- 
may at  these  propositions  for  a fresh  partition  of 
their  country.  They  said  that  the  taking  of  the 
wealthiest  provinces  of  Poland,  whose  extent  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  provinces  which  would  be  left 
to  her,  could  nut  be  an  object  of  negotiation  sus- 
ceptible of  an  amicable  arrangement,  but  rather  a 
declaration  of  what  those  two  powers  (Russia  and 
Prussia)  had  chosen  to  appropriate.  They  pro- 
tested timidly,  and  made  faint  appeals  to  the 
treaties  entered  into  at  the  former  partition,  when 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  solemnly  guaranteed 
the  integrity  of  Poland  as  it  was  then  left end  they 
mentioned  their  own  duties  as  Polish  confederates,, 
and  their  own  solemn  oath,  taken  in  the  face  of  the 
church,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  their  country. 
Poor  King  Poniatowski,  after  in  vain  petitioning 
Catherine,  and  offering  to  abdicate  the  throne,  was 
compelled  to  assemble  a sort  of  Diet ; and  this- 
Diet,  though  not  without  coercion  and  violence,, 
the  threat  of  exile  in  Siberia,  and  the  actual  arrest 
of  some  of  its  members  by  Russian  soldiery,  was 
compelled  to  ratify  a fresh  partition  which  made 
over  to  Russia  a territory  containing  a population 
of  mure  than  three  millions  and  a half,  and  to 
Prussia  a territory  containing  nearly  one  million 
and  a half  of  inhabitants,  together  •with  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Vistula  and  the  port  of  Dantzic  on 
■ the  Baltic,  which  she  had  so  long  coveted.  The 
leavings  were  secured  to  Poniatowski,  but  he  was 
I bound  to  govern  according  to  the  old  crazy  consti- 
tution ; and,  to  keep  him  in  the  right  path,  a 
strong  Russian  garrison  was  fixed  permanently  at 
I Warsaw,  anil  the  Russian  ambas^or  gave  the 
; law  in  all  things.  Prussia  was  obliged  to  employ 
a large  part  of  her  army  in  garrisoning  Dantzic 
and  Thorn,  and  in  keeping  down  insurrection  in 
Great  Poland ; and  .Austria  was  obliged  to  keep 
one  large  force  in  Gallicia,  and  another  on  the 
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Turkish  frontier*  as*  in  case  of  any  renewed  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  tlie  Poles  to  recover  their 
independence,  they  would  be  sure  to  attempt  an 
insurrection  in  Gallicia,  which  was  llicir  country 
until  the  time  of  the  6rst  dismemberment,  and  to 
try  to  bring  their  old  allies  the  Turks  into  the 
war.  The  arguments  used  by  the  despoilcra  threw  . 
ridicule  and  discredit  upon  the  manifestos  and  de- 
clarations of  other  countries  who  had  better  rea- 
sons for  dreading  the  spread  of  the  Gallic  disease; 
and  their  conduct  had  the  effect  of  confirming  the 
French  republicans  in  their  l>elief  that  the  Coalition 
proposed  to  dismember  and  partition  France. 

Inconsequence  of  these  transactions,  which  were 
not  terminated  when  he  took  the  held,  hut  which 
continued  to  distract  his  attention  all  through  the 
campaign*  it  was  the  month  of  April  before  the 
King  of  Prussia  crossed  the  Rhine  and  invested  i 
Mayence;  and  then  he  only  brought  with  him  1 
some  50*000  men,  including  Saxons,  Hessinns* 
and  Bavarians,  who  served  under  their  own  princes. 
Even  when  joined  by  15,000  or  20,000  Austrians 
under  Wurmser,  and  by  5000  or  6000  French 
emigrants  under  the  Pnnee  of  Omdt?,  his  force 
was  insufficient  for  the  work  he  had  undertaken 
to  do;  for  in  their  fortresses  alone  the  French  had 
between  40,000  and  50,000  men,  while  their  army 
on  the  Rhine  was  at  least  50,000  strong,  and  their 
army  on  the  Moselle  more  than  30,000 ; and  gar- 
risons and  armies  had  it  in  their  power  to  draw 
continual  reinforcements  from  the  interior  of  France, 
that  vast  fermenting  camp.  Moreover,  the  French 
had  20,000  men  within  the  walls  of  Mayence 
when  his  majesty  of  Prussia  and  Wurmser  began 
to  invest  it  in  the  old  formal  and  slow  manner. 

In  the  month  of  May,  Cuatine,  who  had  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  troops  in  the  held,  made  an 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege,  and  was  routed  with 
great  loss ; but  still  the  immense  garrison  held  out, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  22nd  of  July  that  Mayence 
surrendered  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  though 
the  French  were  actually  starving,  and  must  soun 
have  surrendered  at  discretion,  allowed  them  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war;  and  these 
20,000  men,  marching  away  into  the  Vendtfe,  con- 
tributed very  materially  to  the  internal  success  of 
the  republicans.  If,  instead  of  wasting  (heir  time, 
and  exhausting  the  strength  and  spirit  of  their 
troops,  in  long  blockades  and  sieges,  all  the  allies — 
Austrians,  Pnissians,  English,  Spaniards,  and  Sar- 
dinians— had  advanced  boldly  and  simultaneously 
from  the  Belgian  frontier,  from  the  Rhine,  from 
the  Pyrenees,  from  Savoy,  and  from  Nice,  right 
into  the  heart  of  France,  while  the  insurrection  in 
the  Vendtfe  in  the  west,  insurrections  in  Languedoc 
and  Provence,  and  all  through  the  south,  and  other 
troubles,  were  at  their  height,  they  might  jMwsibly 
have  all  met  at  Paris ; but  this  bold  way  of  making 
war  had  not  yet  been  invented:  it  was  still  con- 
sidered necessary  that  an  army  should  leave  no 
great  fortresses  in  its  rear  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy;  and  tlma,  bcfv»re  they  had  finished  their 
sieges,  the  Vend^ans  were  checked,  the  other  in- 
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surgents  were  scattered,  and  au  improved  organlxa- 
tiun  was  introduced  into  the  armies  of  the  republic. 
Must  of  the  allied  ;)owcrs,  too,  had  their  separate 
views,  and  were  seeking  how  they  could  beat  turn 
the  war  to  their  ow*n  immediate  advantage;  and, 
even  w'ithout  this  conflict  of  seli)>hncss,  there 
must  have  been  a divergency  of  opinion,  and  a 
want  of  pro)>cr  concert,  among  so  many  princes, 
chiefs,  and  generals,  some  of  w horn  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  whole  length  or  breadth  of 
France,  and  with  none  but  tedious  or  uncertain 
communications  with  one  another.  In  (his  way 
the  S{>aniards  spent  weeks  and  months  in  besieging 
forts  and  fortresses  in  Rousillon ; and  the  troops 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia  did  the  same  thing  in 
Savoy  and  Nice : the  Prussians  spent  three  months 
before  Mayence,  and  the  Austrians  ami  the 
English  nearly  two  months  before  Conde  and 
Valenciennes.  At  last,  the  conduct  of  that  siege 
having  been  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  York,  a te  r- 
rific bombardment  was  begun  at  Valenciennes; 
and  on  the  28th  of  July,  when  more  than  half  of 
the  town  w.ts  reduced  to  ashes  or  battered  to 
pieces,  it  surrendered  to  the  duke,  who  took  pos- 
session in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  ]ilantcd 
the  imperial  Hag  in  the  fortress.  Cunde,  which 
had  been  invested  before  the  siege  of  Valenciennes 
was  begun,  surrendered  to  the  Prince  of  S«xe- 
Coburg  or  to  famine  some  days  earlier.  In  the 
month  of  August  the  Duke  of  York  had  to  march 
back  to  Menin,  to  the  relief  of  the  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  enveloped  by  a supe- 
rior French  force,  and  whose  Dutch  troops  showed 
little  stomach  for  fighting.  Three  battalions, 
headed  by  General  l^e,  liberated  the  prince; 
and  aAcrwards  drove  the  Frencli  from  a strong 
redoubt  they  had  Uirown  up  at  the  village  of  Lin- 
cellcs.  The  Duke  of  York  then  moved  towards 
Dunkirk,  and  l)cgan,  at  the  end  of  August,  to  lav 
regular  siege  to  that  place.  Badly  seconded,  or 
not.  seconded  at  all,  i>y  the  Dutch  under  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  remained  posted  at  Menin*  at  the 
distance  of  three  days*  march ; badly  aided  by 
Marshal  Freytag,  who  ought  to  have  l>een  close  at 
hand  at  Fumes,  but  who  preferred  keeping  at  a 
distance  ; disappointed  in  the  arrival  of  an  English 
squadron,  harassed  by  a French  fiotdla  of  gun- 
boats and  small  vessels  that  came  out  frum  Dun- 
kirk, and  vigorously  opjioBed  by  a strong  garrison 
under  Souham  and  young  Hochc,  and  threatened 
by  a force  more  numerous  than  his  own,  which 
was  msneeuvring  round  him  under  Houchard^the 
Duke  of  Y'ork,  after  some  sharp  skirmishing,  found 
himself  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  on  llic  "th  of 
September.  In  the  mean  time  the  Prince  of  Co- 
burg defeated  a strong  body  of  rcjuiblicans  near 
Landrccics;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  vretory, 
Quesnoy  surrendered  to  him  on  the  llih  of  Sep- 
tcmlier.  On  the  same  day  Houchard  fell  upon  the 
Dutch  at  Menin,  and,  after  two  dais*  skirmishing, 
drove  them  from  those  positions;  but  on  the  15ib 
the  Austrian  general  Beaulieu  fell  upon  Houchurd 
bclw'cen  Menin  and  Courtrav  and  defeated  bitn 
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ith  the  greatest  ea*e ; fjr  at  tlie  unexpected  appa- 
rition of  n Bnmll  corps  of  cavalry  on  one  of  their 
"ings  the  sam»-€ulotte8  set  up  the  cry  of  “ Sauve 
qui  (leut,’*  run  from  the  Held  like  packs  of  yelping 
jackals,  and  uever  stopped  until  they  got  under 
the  walls  and  guns  of  Lille.  Houchard  was  pre- 
sently recalled  to  Paris  to  he  guillotined. 

By  this  time  the  French,  who  had  put  in  requisi- 
tion every  species  of  vehicle  in  order  to  forward  with 
more  sp^  the  regular  troops  they  collected  from 
various  quarters  and  from  their  garrisons  which 
seemed  safe  from  attack,  had  formed  an  immense, 
overwhelming  force  on  the  Belgian  frontier.  If 
they  had  made  a series  of  single  concentrated  at- 
tacks on  the  divided  forces  of  the  allies,  they  could 
hardly  have  failed  of  destroying  those  scattered 
corps  one  by  one ; but  the  republicans  hod  not  yet 
attained  to  that  system ; their  generals  scarcely 
displayed  more  intelligence,  originality,  or  inven- 
tion than  the  old  commanders  of  the  royalist  ar- 
mies, who  were  wedded  to  routine;  and  hence  a 
acattered  enemy  was  attacked  by  scattered  corps, 
end  fighting  or  skirmishing,  without  any  decisive 
result,  went  on  here  and  there  and  every  where, 
from  Dunkirk  to  Maubeuge,  and  from  Maubeuge 
to  Luxembourg.  Shortly  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Duke  of  York  from  Dunkirk,  the  French  attacked 
every  post  on  that  long  fruntier>liiie,  but,  in  spite 
of  their  numbers,  they  were  everywhere  repulsed. 
On  the  15th  and  16th  of  October  the  republicans 
were  more  successful.  General  Jourdan,  w’ho  had 
gradually  collected  an  immense  force  in  a fortiHed 
camp  close  to  Maubeuge,  sallied  out  against  Co- 
burg, who  had  been  watching  the  camp,  attacked 
him  witli  great  spirit,  and  after  two  days*  manccu- 
vring  and  lighting  compelled  him  to  recross  the  river 
Sambre.  The  Duke  of  York,  who  had  come  up 
by  forced  marches  to  assist  Coburg,  was  indignant 
at  this  retreat,  and  declared  it  to  be  unnecessary  ; 
but  for  a long  time  there  had  been  no  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  young  English  prince  and 
his  German  ally ; and  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that 
there  was  nothing  to  gain,  but  a great  deal  to  lose 
or  risk,  by  Coburg’s  remaining  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Sambre.  The  arrival  at  Ostend  of  a con- 
siderable English  armament,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  enabled  the  allies  to  stop  and 
head  back  the  republican  torrent,  and  to  preserve 
the  Low  Countries  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Having  taken  Msyence,  and  permitted  the 
20,000  republicans  to  march  off  for  La  Vendee, 
and  having  gained  some  trifling  advantages  in 
skirmishes  on  the  Rhine,  the  King  of  Pru>sia  quit- 
ted his  army,  and  travelled  with  all  speed  into 
Poland,  to  look  after  his  iniquitous  acquisitions  in 
that  country,  and  to  patch  up  some  differences  and 
jealousies  which  had  broken  out  between  him  and 
tlie  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  left  the  command 
of  his  army  on  the  Rhine  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  was  to  act  in  concert  with  the  small 
Austrian  army  under  Wurmser.  The^e  two  ge- 
nerals, with  some  slow,  cautious,  but  well-combined 
movements,  drove  the  republicans  from  seveial 


strong  posts,  and,  about  the  middle  of  October, 
expelled  them  from  their  furtiHed  lines  at  Weiseem- 
hurg,  their  great  bulwark  in  that  direction,  and 
also  fiom  the  fortiHed  camp  aird  triple  lines  at 
Lauter.  The  Prus-  ians  then  laid  siege  to  l.*aDdau ; 
and  the  Austrians,  iiiviied  by  the  noblesse  and  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  people  of  Alsace,  which 
had  once  belonged  to  the  imperial  house,  and 
which  still  was  more  like  a part  of  Germany  than 
a part  of  France,  invested  Strasbui^,  the  capital  of 
that  province.  The  Convention,  who  always  sent 
a {>air  of  their  must  daring  and  desperate  members 
to  every  point  where  the  danger  seemed  to  be  great, 
dispatched  St.  Just  and  Leboa  to  Scrasburg,  and 
tiiese  two  worthies  introduced  the  reign  of  terror 
into  the  town,  and  into  the  wl^ule  of  Alsace,  except 
only  the  narrow  slips  of  it  that  were  covered  by 
Wurmser’s  arms.  They  united  themselves  with 
the  sans-culottea ; they  called  up  troops  from  the 
army  of  the  Ardennes,  which  had  nothing  to  do; 
they  made  a Icvee-eo-matae  in  all  the  surrounding 
departments ; they  placed  the  volunteers  and  raw 
levies  in  the  neighbouring  fortresses,  and  brought 
into  the  Held,  or  into  Strasburg,  all  the  old  gar- 
risons, which  were  comj)08ed  of  regular  troops ; 
they  arrested  every  man  that  was  suspected  of  a 
correspondence  or  intelligence  with  Wurmser,  or 
that  had  money  or  property  to  conHscate ; and  they 
set  at  work  a guillotine  which  tliey  had  brought 
with  them.  It  was  a facetious  saying  of  Lebas, 
that,  with  a little  guillotine  and  a great  deal  of 
terror,  the  republicans  might  do  everything.  Cus- 
tine  was  wanted  at  Paris  to  be  behead^.  St. 
Just  called  young  Hoche  from  Dunkirk,  and  gave 
him  the  command  of  that  army,  which  was  now 
reinforced  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  army  of  the 
Moselle,  which  had  done  liule,  and  hitherto  suf- 
fered nothing,  in  this  campaign.  Wurmser  was 
obliged  to  retreat  before  these  overwhelming  num- 
bers, and  Strasburg  was  left  to  the  sans-culottes, 
the  two  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  and  the 
guillotine.  Hoche  made  a bold  attempt  to  get  be- 
tween Wurmser  and  Brunswick,  but  tlie  com- 
mander of  the  Pnissiim  aroiy  was  on  the  alert; 
the  ground  was  difficult  uml  unfavourable  to  the 
French ; and  ILx'he,  after  skirmisbing  and  Hghting 
all  the  three  last  days  of  November,  was  repulsed, 
beaten,  put  to  flight  w ith  the  loss  of  three  or  four 
thousand  men,  and  with  scarcely  any  loss  to  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had  made  an  admirable 
use  of  his  local  advantages.  The  republican  ge- 
neral then  effected  a junction  with  all  that  waa 
left  of  the  French  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  with  all 
the  troops  that  l.ebas  and  St.  Just  had  collected 
in  Alsace ; and,  crossing  the  heights  of  the  Vosges, 
and  taking  Wurmser  by  surprise,  and  then  out- 
flanking him  with  hU  vast  superiority  of  numbers, 
he  defeated  the  Austrians,  made  many  prisonera, 
and  took  a considt  ruble  portion  of  Wurmser’s  ar- 
tillery. Besides  tbeir  numeiical  superiority,  the 
French  had  the  incalculable  advantage  of  being 
animated  by  one  spirit  and  guided  by  one  will; 
hut  nnny  recent  circumstances  had  revived  the  in- 
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veterate  national  animoiitiea  between  the  Austrians 
and  the  Prussians,  who  now  rarely  met  except  to 
quarrel,  and  who,  when  separate,  seemed  to  care 
little  about  acting  in  concert  or  aiding  one  another. 
Those  who  suiSered  moat  by  Wurmser's  retreat 
were  his  unfortunate  Alsacian  partisans.  On  the 
26th  of  December  Uoebe,  aided  by  Deaaix,  Piche- 
gru,  and  Michaud,  made  a tremendous  attack  upon 
the  lines  of  Weissemburg,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
driring  the  Austrians  from  those  lines  when  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  whose  besieging  force  at  Lan- 
dau and  whose  whole  army  would  be  committed  by 
such  a defeat,  or  by  any  sudden  and  disorderly  re* 
treat  of  the  Austrians,  arrived  in  force,  beat  back  the 
French,  and  kept  them  at  bay  for  the  remainder  of 
that  day.  On  the  morrow  Wunnser  withdrew 
his  army  in  good  order,  and  the  French  obtained 
re'posacssioD  of  their  old  bulwark.  The  Prusaians, 
who  had  now  raiaed  thdr  siege  of  Landsu,  wished 
the  Austrians  to  remain  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  until  all  the  Duke  of  Brunswick’s  artillery 
and  atoret  should  be  well  advanced  on  the  road 
towards  Mtyescc  ; but  the  Austriaua  would  not 
consent  to  stay  a aingle  day,  and  they  crossed  the 
Rhine  on  the  28tb,  leaving  the  Duke  of  Bruns* 
wick  to  shiR  ibr  himself.  The  duke  got  his  army 
safely  into  Mayence,  but  soon  afterwards  resigned 
the  command  of  it,  with  many  bitter  accusations 
against  the  Austrians,  to  which  Wurmser  and 
some  of  his  friends  replied  with  counter-accusations 
and  reproaches  just  as  bitter.  Even  ihus  early 
did  theae  evil  prognostics  cloud  the  hopes  enter- 
tained of  the  success  of  royal  coalitions  over  the 
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French  anarchists.  By  tlie  end  of  the  year 
French  had  not  only  recovered  their  old  frootier- 
linca  in  thia  direction,  but  they  had  also  the  whole 
of  the  Palatinate  at  their  ntorcy.  It  was  in  the 
Palatinate  that  Hoche  ^hose  his  short  winter^ 
quarters. 

Spain  was  not  in  a condition  to  employ  a very 
large  land  army ; but  the  troops  she  brought  into 
the  held  acted  for  some  time  with  considerable 
spirit  and  intelligence.  Senran,  formerly  the  Gi* 
rnndist  minister  at  war,  was  now  commander-in* 
chief  of  the  republican  army  of  the  Pyrenees; 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  he  complained, 
like  Dumouriez,  of  having  W army  badly  sup- 
plied and  equipped  by  the  central  government,  s^ 
disorganised  and  demoralised  by  the  Jacobins  and 
their  club  laws.  The  central  government,  consi- 
dering the  military  command  of  the  whole  line  of 
the  Pyrenees,  from  Bayonne  on  the  west  on  the 
Bav  of  Biscay,  to  Perpignan  on  the  east  on  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons,  too  extensive  for  one  command, 
dtvidod  it  into  two,  placing  Servan  under  the 
Western  Pyrenees,  and  DeBers,  who  bad  served 
under  Dumouriez  in  Holland,  at  the  east  of  the 
chain.  Deflers  took  up  an  excellent  position,  and 
made  a sort  of  fortified  camp  at  Mas-d’£u,  in 
front  of  Perpignan.  He  was  attacked  there  about 
the  middle  of  May  by  the  Spanish  general  Ricar- 
dos, who  advanced  from  Figueraa,  in  Catalonia, 
with  about  15,000,  or,  according  to  the  French 
accounts,  18.0CK)  men,  whereof  a good  part  were 
militia  or  raw  levies.  After  a long  and  obstinate 
engagement  DeBers  was  completely  beaten,  and 
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the  French  nercr  stopped  running  until  they  come 
to  the  walls  of  Perpignan.  As  it  was  dark  or 
dusk,  the  garrison  of  (hat  town  took  the  fiigitives 
for  Spaniards,  closed  their  gates  upon  them,  and 
fired  at  them  both  with  artillery  and  musketry  be- 
fore they  found  out  their  mistake.  Altogether  the 
garrison  inside  and  the  fugitives  outside  were  in  a 
terrible  state  of  panic  and  helplessness.  If  the 
Spaniards  had  followed  up  their  success,  and  had 
pursued  Defiers,  they  might  have  taken  Perpignan 
that  very  night ; but  Ricardos  had  left  two  insig- 
nificant French  forts  only  masked  in  his  rear,  and 
he  considered,  according  to  the  old  rules  of  war, 
that  he  ought  to  return  and  take  those  two  places 
before  he  advanced  against  Perpignan,  though 
Perpignan  was  the  capital  city  of  the  country, 
(Rousillon,  which  had  once  belonged  to  Spain,) 
and  its  capture  would  have  secured  the  fall  of  the 
other  places.  The  Spaniards  besieged  and  bat- 
tered Bellegarde  and  1/C*  Bains,  and  reduced  both 
forts ; but  it  was  the  end  of  June  before  they  got 
possession  of  them,  and  Defiers  had  employed  the 
interval  in  improving  and  greatly  increasing  his 
army,  and  in  taking  up  again  and  more  strongly 
fortifying  his  old  camp  in  advance  of  Perpignan. 
Ricanlos  marched  boldly  to  drive  them  again  out 
of  their  camp;  but  its  strength  and  the  number 
of  troops  within  it  made  him  pause.  He  en- 
camped or  bivouacked  round  the  spot  for  several 
days,  but,  seeing  that  reinforcements  came  to  the 
French  and  none  to  him,  he  gallantly  attacked 
them  on  all  sides  of  their  campon  the  17th  of 
July.  Some  of  the  French  again  behaved  in  a 
cowardly  manner  and  fled,  crying  “Sauve  qui 
pent but  Defiers,  aided  by  two  or  three  other 
generals,  who  hail  to  run  among  the  ranks,  and 
haninguc,  conjure,  and  swear,  and  now  and  then 
use  the  flats  of  their  awards,  kept  the  rest  steady, 
and,  making  a concentrated  attack  on  one  part  of 
the  too  much  extended  Spanish  lines,  broke  it  and 
beat  them,  and  gained  a victory,  which  elated  all 
the  republicans  of  the  South  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  Ricardos  was  thus  obliged  to  abandon 
his  conquests  and  retire  towards  the  frontiers  of  Ca- 
talonia, just  as  the  great  royalist  insurrection  of  the 
South  of  France  broke  out  and  extended  nearly 
all  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  or  from 
Bezieres  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  and  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  just  as  the  British  and  Spanish  fleets 
got  possession  of  Toulon  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Gulf.  The  Spanish  general  who  commanded 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  was  Don 
Ventura  Caro,  who  descended  from  the  Biscayan 
provinces  early  in  April,  drove  in  Servan’s  ad- 
vanced guard,  attacked  the  fortress  of  Andaya, 
drove  the  French  from  it  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
destroyed  their  fortified  encampment  a few  days 
later,  and  then  retired  without  loss  to  his  own  ter- 
ritory. If,  instead  of  skirmishing  and  manteuvring 
at  the  foot  of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  Caro  and  his 
army  had  been  wafied  in  good  shipping  across  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  bad  been  landed  on  the  coast 
of  the  Vendee  early  in  the  summer,  when  40,000 
VOL.  III. 


' Venddan  loyalisU  were  up  in  arms  and  flushed  by 
victory,  they  might  have  rendered  very  important 
services  at  a critical  moment.  Remaining  where 
they  did,  they  were  of  little  use  except  in  giving 
employment  to  one  of  the  numerous  French  corps 
d’armdes.  Scrvnn  displayed  no  great  talent  and 
obtained  no  success : on  the  fall  of  his  party,  the 
Girondists,  he  resigned  the  command  of  this  army 
of  the  Western  Pyrenees;  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  during  the  Reigri  of  Terror,  but  miracu- 
lously escaped  the  guillotine.  His  successor  could 
scarcely  keep  the  country  between  Bayonne  and 
Fuenterabia  from  Caro,  who  repeatedly  harrowed 
it.  In  the  autumn  the  brave  Ricardos  once  more 
advanced  from  the  confines  of  Catalonia,  and  once 
more  attacked  the  French  in  their  fortifieil  camp 
of  Mas  d’Eii,  near  Perpignan ; but  Davoust, 
marching  out  of  Perpignan  with  6000  or  7000 
men,  fell  upon  one  of  bis  flanks,  while  Perignon, 
coming  out  of  Salces  with  another  strong  column 
of  French  troops,  fell  upon  his  other  flank ; and, 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  the  Spaniards  were 
driven  off  the  field,  upon  which  they  left  twentv 
or  twenty-live  pieces  of  their  artillery.  They  did 
not,  however,  fly  far;  they  rallied  in  the  camp 
from  which  they  had  marched  that  morning  to 
make  the  attack.  The  French  resolved  to  attack 
them  there  through  the  nicely  cumhined  move- 
ments of  three  several  columns,  who  were  to 
pursue  different  routes,  and  fall  on,  at  the  same 
instant,  in  front,  flank,  and  rear.  But  one  of 
these  columns,  led  by  Davoust,  set  up  a “ Sauve  qui 
peut  ” as  soon  as  it  came  near  the  Spaniards,  and 
broke  and  fled  in  the  most  disorderly  fashion. 
Ricardos  then  attacked  in  full  force  the  second 
column  without  heeding  the  third,  and  beat  it  and 
put  it  also  to  flight.  General  Dagobert,  who  com- 
manded the  third  French  column,  and  who  was 
now  comroander-in-chief  of  the  whole  of  this 
army,  did  what  man  could  do  to  keep  it  steady 
and  together;  but  when  the  victorious  Ricardos 
fell  upon  it  a whole  battalion  threw  down  their 
arms  and  cried  “ Vive  le  Uoi !”  At  this  un- 
republican,  un-Roman  conduct,  Dagobert  turned 
his  artillery  upon  the  battalion,  peppered  the 
cowards  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  retreated 
with  only  a few  hundred  men,  being  all  that  w as 
visible  of  the  three  columns.  Had  but  the  re- 
sources of  Spain  been  adequate  to  the  support  of 
a great  army ; had  but  the  Spaniards  been  kept  in 
heart  by  a succession  of  these  victories  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war ; and  had  but  the  rest  of  the 
Coalition  acted  with  more  spirit  and  wisdom,  the 
old  fame  of  the  Spanish  infantry  might  have  been 
revived,  and  a Spanish  army,  peradventure,  might 
have  seen  Paris  before  a French  army  had  seen 
Madrid.  As  things  were,  all  that  Ricardos  could 
do  was  to  maintain  himself  in  that  strip  of  the 
coast  of  Rousillon  which  lies  between  the  borders 
of  Catalonia  and  Perpignan,  and  to  send  two  or 
three  thousand  of  his  men  to  as.sist  the  allies  in 
keeping  possession  of  Toulon.  Another  miracle 
was  seen  in  the  fate  of  old  Dagoliert,  for,  though 
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50  unsuccessful,  he  isas  not  guillotined  any  more 
than  Scrvon. 

On  the  side  of  the  Alj^s,  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
**  apecially  comforted  by  some  money  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Great  Hritain,*’  began  the  campaign 
with  some  vigour,  being,  moreover,  further  re-in- 
forced  by  fresh  Austrian  regiments  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Devins,  whose  merits,  even  in 
that  army,  had  raised  him  from  the  ranks.  Devins, 
counting  u|>on  the  intelligence  which  subsisted 
between  the  French  maleconlcnta  of  Lyons  and 
Provence  and  nearly  all  the  South,  and  upon  the 
assurances  of  a moat  animnteil  co  operation  given 
personally  to  the  court  of  Turin  by  M.  Precy,  the 
secret  agent  of  the  Lyonese,  was  of  opinion  that 
a part  of  the  army  should  be  IcA  on  the  maritime 
Alps  to  keep  in  check  the  French  forces  which 
occupied  the  cuuutry  of  Nice,  and  that  (he  greater 
part  of  the  army,  comiM>scd  of  Austrians  and  of 
the  lK‘st  Pirdmuntese  and  Sanlinian  troops,  should 
march  through  Savoy,  drive  the  French  out  of  that 
country,  chastise  the  Savoyard  Jacobins,  i^ho  had 
been  the  principal  c.iusc  of  all  that  had  happened 
there  in  the  preceding  year,  and  thence  march 
straight  on  to  the  ]x)pulou8  city  of  Lyons.  But 
the  King,  Vittorio  Amedeo,  who  was  not  without 
warm  ami  generous  feelings,  was  greatly  grieved 
at  the  sufferings  of  the  faithful  j>eoplc  of  Nice, 
and  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  leaving  them 
for  a whole  campaign  at  the  mercy  of  the  repub- 
licans. The  Savoyards,  he  said,  had  betrayed 
him,  and  they  might  be  left  to  eat  the  fruits  of 
their  treachery  and  folly  (what  with  overl>earing 
republican  generals,  and  the  Jacobin  clulm,  and 
the  plundering  commissioners  from  the  Couven- 
lion,  the  Sjivoyards  were  tolerably  well  punished) ; 
but  the  poor  Nissards,  who  had  been  so  true  to 
their  king  and  their  church,  who  had  shown  their 
abhorrence  of  Jacobin  principles,  and  who  had 
bravely  fought  their  invaders  in  their  native 
immiituins,  ought  to  be  succoured  and  rescued 
iKforc  anything  else  was  done  or  attempted. 
Devins,  and  others  who  thought  his  plan  by  fur 
the  more  preferable,  and  who  believed  that,  if 
pro|)criy  executed,  it  would  have  an  immense 
effect  in  the  south  of  France,  were  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  decided  feeling  and  will  of  the  king  ; and 
to  this  cause  they  afterwards  attributed  every 
reverse  and  misfortune.  The  mass  of  the  army 
was  collected  on  the  maritime  Alps ; and,  before 
any  descent  was  to  be  attempted  into  the  country 
of  Nice,  fortified  camps  were  to  be  made,  and 
sundry  fortresses  improved  or  re-c<»ustructed,  to 
render  it  impossible,  even  in  case  of  a reverse, 
that  the  republicans  should  force  the  pal^C8  of 
the  mountains,  and  get  into  Piedmont  on  that 
side.  The  command  in  chief  of  the  Frencli  army 
of  the  Alps  was  now  intrusted  to  Kellermann, 
who  had  fought  so  bravely  at  Valmy.  To  be  in  a 
situation  to  support  both  the  troops  in  Savoy  and 
the  troops  in  Nice,  Kellermann,  with  the  centre 
and  main  body  of  the  army,  established  himself 
in  a fortified  comp  lil  Turnus  in  the  alpine  valley 


of  Queires,  about  equidistant  from  Chambery  and 
from  Nice.  A strong  division  of  his  army,  as- 
sisted by  Savoyanl  militia  and  volunteers,  occupied 
the  long  valley  of  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  and 
watched  the  pass  of  Mont  Cenis,  over  which  lav 
the  most  direct  road  from  Turin ; another  corps 
occupied  the  Tarantaise,  and  another  was  posted 
at  Confians,  where  the  two  valleya  of  the  Isere 
and  the  Arc  join.  'I'hc  republicans,  like  the 
royalists,  made  fortified  camps,  redoubts,  and 
forts,  to  prevent  access  to  the  country  they  held. 
These  works  were  chiefly  erected  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  or  at  the  heads  of  the  mountain-passes; 
between  the  (wo  all  the  spurs  and  offshoots  of  the 
Alps  were  bristled  w ith  places  of  arms,  and  the 
most  solemn  and  aw'fiil  solitudes,  where  the  silence 
of  nature  had  never  been  broken  save  by  the 
torrents  which  rushed  through  the  valleys  and  the 
pine  forests  that  moaned  on  the  heights,  were  now 
disturbed  by  drums  and  trumpets,  and  all  the 
discordant  sounds  of  war.  The  French,  who  had 
not  expected  so  much  energy  on  the  part  of  Vit- 
torio Amedeo*t  government,  and  w'ho  were  sorely 
disappointed  at  finding  that  the  Nissards  and 
Piedmontese  would  not  take  their  gospel  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  or  fraternise  with  them  as  the 
Savoyards  had  done,  made  sundry  attempts  to 
secure  peace  on  this  side,  and  to  detach  his  Sar- 
dinian majesty  from  the  Coalition  by  ndvaniageous 
and  tempting  offera.  Robespierre  found  means  to 
send  a secret  ngent  to  Turin,  and  this  agent  got 
access  to  a certain  Count  Viretti,  n busy  intriguing 
man,  without  political  judgment,  tind  probably 
without  much  patriotism  or  moral  principle.  This 
Viretti  appears  to  have  been  charmed  with  the 
offera  of  the  republicans,  who  only  wanted  neu- 
trality and  a free  passage  at  sonic  future  day  into 
Lombardy,  when  they  would  cede  to  Vittorio 
Amedeo  whatever  they  might  conquer  from  the 
Rmjicror  in  Italy.  If  his  majesty  should  he  in- 
clined tn  give  up  to  France  the  island  of  Sardinia 
(the  French  hud  been  trying  to  trike  that  island 
by  force,  and  had  met  with  a dreadful  discom- 
fiture), why,  then,  the  French  republicans  would 
put  his  majesty  in  possession  of  all  the  territories 
of  the  republic  of  Genoa  which  bordered  on  his 
ow  n Continental  dominions,  and  which  he  and  his 
ancestors  had  so  earnestly  desired  to  possess.  The 
republic  of  Genoa  wan  at  this  lime  the  only  Italian 
power  that  was  friendly  to  the  republic  of  France; 
but  this  was  a circumstance  not  likely  to  disturb 
the  conscience  of  the  sans  culottes.  When  Count 
Viretti  conveyed  the  propositions  to  his  king,  he 
found  that  Vittorio  would  not  entertain  them  for  a 
moment,  declaring,  as  a conclusive  argument,  that, 
if  even  he  could  break  his  faith  with  his  allies,  the 
Jacobins  were  not  to  be  trusted.* 

Towards  the  end  of  May  Kellermann  ordered 
Brunet,  who  commanded  in  Nice,  to  push  forward 
to  the  crests  of  the  maritime  Alps,  and  dislodge  the 
Piedmontese  and  .^u^iriuns  before  they  should  have 
time  to  complete  the  works  they  were  throwing  up. 

* Culo  Bolu. 
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As  these  poeU  were  various  and  separate,  Bninet 
divided  hia  army  into  four  eolumna,  with  instruc- 
tions to  attack  three  of  the  more  important  points 
at  once,  and,  having  carried  them,  to  unite  and  fall 
upon  Fort  Raui,  the  atrongest  and  most  important 
of  them  all,  and  the  key  to  all  the  country  ^hind. 
On  the  8th  of  June  the  French  columns  ascended 
the  steep  heighta,  dragging  their  artillery  after  them 
by  strength  of  arm ; and,  beginning  a simultaneous 
attack  with  great  ftiry,  they  drove  the  Piedmontese 
from  every  position,  and  from  all  the  works  except 
Fort  Haus.  But,  when  they  ascended  that  loftier 
mountain  and  attacked  that  siron^st  of  all  the 
works,  they  were  repulsed  by  the  wdl-served  Italian 
artillery,  were  driven  back,  repulsed  again,  and 
finally  driven  down  the  mountain,  with  the  loss 
of  some  of  their  guns,  and  a frightful  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded.  They  renewed  their  attempts  on 
the  12th  of  June,  when  they  brought  12,000  of 
their  best  men  against  that  single  fort ; but  they 
were  again  repute  and  driven  down  the  mountain, 
with  a lou  more  dreadful  than  their  first.  The 
Piedmontese  generals.  Colli  and  Dellera,  who  com- 
manded at  Fort  Uaus,  then  recovered  all  the  posi- 
tions w hich  had  been  lost,  and  strengthened  them 
with  better  redoubts,  and  with  more  artillery  and 
troops.  The  republicans  were  confined  to  the  low 
country  of  Nice,  nnd,  being  greatly  disheartened  by 
their  reverses,  they  set  up  the  ordinary  cry  that 
they  were  betrayed  by  their  generals  and  superior 
officers.  Kellermann,  with  some  re-inforcements, 
hastened  from  his  fortified  camp  at  Tomus  ; and, 
seeing  that  the  occupation  of  Fort  Raus  might  allow 
the  allies  to  go  through  the  pass  of  Vilettc,  and  so 
get  between  his  main  army  at  Turnus  and  the 
troops  in  Nice,  he  placed  a strong  division  to  watch 
that  passage,  and  threw  up  some  more  works  to 
protect  them.  In  the  same  manner,  the  rc-inforce* 
menta  ho  sent  into  Nice  were  stationed  in  the  gorges 
through  which  the  Piedmontese  must  descend,  and 
were  employed  in  digging  trenches  and  in  raising 
redoubts.  They  were  not  always  left  undisturbed 
in  these  occupations  : at  times  moveable  columns 
from  Colli*B  division  interrupted  them ; and  fre- 
quently their  stragglert,  and  convoys,  and  weak 
(ietachmenta  were  annihilated  or  scattered  by  the 
revengeful  peasantry,  upon  whom  the  French  had 
committed  some  atrocious  cruelties. 

But  Vittorio  Amedeo  did  not  adhere  to  the  plan 
of  campaign  he  had  laid  down.  After  collecting 
the  greater  part  of  his  own  army  and  of  his  Aus- 
trian  allies  on  the  summits  and  sides  of  the  maritime 
Alps  for  the  recovery  of  Nice,  he  hesitated,  lost 
much  invaluable  time  in  doubt  and  indecision,  and 
at  last  resolved  to  unite  Devins’s  plan  with  his  own, 
and  pursue  them  both  at  one  and  tbe  same  moment. 
He  was,  however,  enticed  by  many  important  cir- 
cumstances, and  by  many  urgent  prayera  and  re- 
presentations. Precy  and  the  counter-revolutioniata 
at  Lyons  had  raised  the  banner  of  revolt,  had  en- 
tered into  a confederacy  with  Marseilles,  Toulon, 
and  other  cities  of  the  &uth,  and  were  threatened 
with  a aiege  and  exterminatiem  by  the  republicana. 


j If  the  armies  of  the  Convention  should  succeed 
against  Lyons,  the  soul  of  the  confederacy  would 
I be  gone,  and  the  men  uf  the  South,  who  had  cer- 
i tainly  been  encouraged  to  take  up  arms  by  the 
court  of  Turin,  would  be  exposed  to  u most  re- 
morseless and  bloody  vengeance ; but  if,  on  the 
other  side,  Lyons  could  be  defended,  and  tlie  re- 
publican besieging  army  lieaten  and  scattered,  the 
whole  of  France  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps 
— a country  abounding  with  enthusiastic  royalists — 
might  be  turned  against  the  Convention.  On  the 
other  side  the  allies,  with  the  assistance  of  (he 
people,  had  taken  (lossession  of  Toulon,  and  were 
casting  about  on  every  side  for  arms  and  men  to 
defend  that  place  against  (he  republicans,  i rom 
Nice  to  Toulon  was  but  a sliort  and  easy  voyage  ; 
and  even  by  land  the  House  of  Viitorio  .\medeo  had 
sent  before  now  an  army  beyond  Toulon.  If  the 
county  of  Nice  could  be  cleared  of  the  French,  the 
army  of  the  maritime  Alps,  dri\  ing  the  enemy  before 
them,  might  march  through  Provence  to  TonUm, 
w’hilc  the  rest  of  his  troops,  if  they  could  only  clear 
Savoy,  might  advance  to  Lyons.  Vittorio  Amedeo 
therefore  sent  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Montferrat,  and 
one  part  of  the  army,  across  Mont  Cenis  and  tlie 
Lesser  St.  Bernard,  to  drive  the  republicans  out  of 
Savoy  and  the  Tarantaise  ; and  he  went  himself  to 
Fort  Raus  to  direct  the  campaign  in  Nice.  Although 
he  took  the  field  several  weeks  too  lute,  the  Duke 
of  Montferrat  drove  the  republicans  before  him, 
took  possession  of  the  Tarantaise,  and  of  all  the 
Valais  from  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis  to  St.  Jean  de 
Maurienne,  and  from  that  town  to  Aiguc-Belle, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  that  lung  narrow'  valley, 
or  where  it  begins  to  open  on  the  comparatively 
champagne  country  about  Montmelian  and  Cham- 
bery.  He  became,  in  fact,  master  of  the  whole  of 
Upper  Savoy,  and  of  a good  part  of  the  lower 
country  ; but,  instead  of  advancing  boldly  and  ra- 
pidly upon  Chainbery,  which  little  capital  must 
have  surrendered,  tbe  duke  halted  near  Aigue- 
Belle.  If  the  whole  of  the  army,  excepting  merely 
a force  sufficient  to  defend  the  passes  ut  iUus,  had 
been  employed  upon  this  sole  expedition,  as  origin- 
ally recommend^  by  Devins,  there  was  nothing 
hopeless  in  the  project  of  its  advancing  from 
Chambery  to  Lyons,  and  giving  its  hand  to  that 
formidable  anti-Jacobin  confederacy ; but,  divided 
as  it  now  was,  perhaps  the  most  that  could  have 
been  accomplished  was  to  beat  the  French  out  of 
their  camp  ut  Confians  and  to  recover  Chambery. 
But,  through  the  hesitation  and  delays  of  the  Duke 
of  Montferrat,  even  these  two  objects  became  un- 
attainable. Kellermann,  who  was  as  quick  aa  the 
duke  was  slow,  rushed  from  his  central  position  at 
Tomus  with  re-inforcements  for  Chambery  and  the 
camp  at  Conflaus ; other  republicans  poured  in 
from  Annecy  and  the  country  round  Geneva ; the 
Savoyards,  armed  as  a militia,  and  full  of  hatred 
and  fury  against  their  fiirmer  fellow-subjects  the 
Piedmontese,  marched  with  the  French,  and  gave 
them  all  the  advantage  of  their  local  knowledge 
and  influence.  With  tlie  population  against  them, 
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the  republicans  could  scarcely  have  ventured  into 
the  narrow  deBles,  and  among  the  rocks  and  cliffs 
and  stupendous  mountains  of  that  country ; but 
with  the  {>eoplc  on  their  side  all  the  natural  dis- 
advantages of  that  seat  of  war  were  turned  upon 
the  tnwps  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Esirly  in 
October,  a little  more  than  a month  after  their 
descent  from  those  mountains,  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
ferrut  and  his  troops,  retreating  before  suj)Crior 
numbers,  were  obligetl  to  recross  Mont  Cenis  and 
the  Lesser  St.  Bernard,  and  to  abandon  everything 
they  had  gained  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alps. 
They  retired,  however,  like  brave  men  and  in  good 
order,  the  division  in  the  Tarantaise  fighting  a 
des|XTatc  battle  for  the  preservation  of  their  ar- 
tillery, which  was  slowly  ascending  the  rugged 
jiass  of  St.  Bernard  while  they  kept  the  repub- 
licans at  bay  in  the  country  below.  Upon  news 
of  this  retreat  all  hope  abandoned  the  Lyonese, 
wlio,  after  bravely  standing  a siege  of  nearly  two 
months,  surrendered  to  the  republicans  : and  thus 
the  main  link  was  broken  that  held  together  the 
confeilcracy  of  the  South  of  France,  and  without 
which  there  was  but  slight  hope  of  the  allies  keep- 
ing the  ground  they  had  gained  at  Toulon.  In  the 
mean  time  Vittorio  Amedeo  had  not  been  without 
his  successes : like  his  son,  he  began  by  driving 
the  republicans  before  him.  Descending  from  tlic 
crests  of  the  maritime  Alps,  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  all  the  advanced  posts  and  works  of  the 
French  ; but  on  the  18th  of  October  he  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss  at  the  bridge  of  Giletta ; 
and  then,  disheartened  by  the  intelligence  of  his 
sfin’s  retreat,  of  the  re-compiest  of  Savoy,  and  of  the 
fall  of  Lyons,  he  retreated  by  the  roads  through 
which  he  had  come,  leaving  Nice  to  the  French, 
and  depriving  the  English  and  the  Spaniards  and 
his  other  allies  at  Toulon  of  any  hope  they  might 
have  entertained  of  further  assistance  and  co-opera- 
tion from  him.  To  retreat  was,  however,  under 
circumstances,  the  wisest  measure  he  could  adopt, 
for  Kellermann,  with  no  enemy  left  in  Savoy, 
might  have  brought  the  mass  of  his  army,  and  a 
host  of  eluted  Savoyard  militia,  down  from  Tornus 
to  the  river  Var  and  the  Nissard  country'. 

The  events  of  the  war  at  sea  remain  to  be  nar- 
rated. Before  war  was  declared  against  Great 
Britain,  the  French,  determined  to  make  use  of 
their  sovereignty  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea  while 
it  lasted,  dispatched  Admiral  Truguct  with  nine- 
teen shi])s  of  the  line  and  some  frigates,  having 
on  board  six  thousand  land  troops,  to  make  the 
conquest  of  Sardinia,  the  island  which  gave  the 
house  of  Savoy  their  royal  title,  and  which, 
though  rude  and  but  little  cultivated,  was  exu- 
berantly fertile,  producing  in  abundance  wheat 
and  other  grains,  of  which  there  was  now  a 
dearth  in  a great  part  of  France.  The  more  im- 
mediate motives  and  necessities  that  had  pro- 
duced the  expedition  were  shown  in  a numer- 
ous fleet  of  merchant-vessels  that  w-ere  collected 
to  follow  the  meu-of-war,  and  to  return  to  France 
immediately  with  cargoes  of  Sardinian  corn ; not 
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! the  slightest  apprehension  being  entertained  that 
so  grand  an  expedition  could  miscarry.  But,  be- 
sides this  urgent  necessity  for  bread,  there  were  cer- 
tain other  reasons  which  pointed  out  the  island  as  a 
proper  conquest  to  be  made  at  this  moment.  The 
neighbouring  island  of  Corsica  was  beginning  to 
rebel  against  the  Convention,  and,  unless  the  French 
should  obtain  possession  of  Sardinia,  with  the 
command  of  the  narrow'  Strait  of  St.  Bonifacio, 
which  separates  the  two  islands,  they  were  almost 
sure  to  lose  a possession  which  had  cost  them  an 
immense  deal  of  money  and  no  small  quantity  of 
blood.  Moreover,  in  the  approaching  maritime 
war  with  England,  the  more  friendly  ports  they 
could  have  to  shelter  their  Mediterranean  fleet  the 
better ; and,  besides  Cagliari — a most  commodious 
harbour — there  were  several  ])orts  in  Sardinia 
which  would  all  be  closed  against  the  tricolor  flag 
unless  the  House  of  Savoy  were  dispossessed  of 
the  sovereignty.  Truguet,  and  those  who  sent 
him,  committed  sundry  little  mistakes.  They  fan- 
cied that,  because  the  Sardinians  were  rather  tur- 
bulent subjects  to  King  Vittorio  Amedeo,  who 
never  resided  among  them,  and  who  only  drew 
taxes  and  produce  from  them  (such  slight  and  un- 
certain taxes  as  could  be  raised),  they  must  be  ripe 
for  revolt,  and  prepared  to  receive  with  enthusiasm 
a king-hating  people,  who  would  promise  them  (as 
they  did  promise,  by  decree  and  manifesto,  to  all 
subjects  who  would  take  up  arms  against  their 
governments)  the  elysium  of  no  taxes,  and  bring 
them  caps  of  liberty,  and  trees  of  liberty,  and 
equality,  and  the  rights  of  man.  They  jwsi- 
tively  calculated  that  the  Sards  would  welcome 
them  and  join  them  ; and  they  knew  that  the 
king  had  only  two  or  three  small  garrisons  in 
the  whole  island.  But  the  Sards,  though  turbu- 
lent, and  even  lawless,  were  not  disaffected;  the 
rtidest  and  roughest  people  in  Europe,  they  had  a 
mortal  aversion  for  all  changes,  for  all  foreigners, 
for  all  projectors  and  interlopers.  As  for  liberty, 
they  had  enough  of  it ; and  their  mountain  liberty, 
though  resting  upon  every  man’s  rifle  or  musket, 
and  dagger,  and  not  upon  theory'  or  declaration  of 
rights,  was  as  perfect  as  the  republican  liberty  of 
France,  and  not  very  dissimilar  to  it : as  for  any 
theories  or  abstract  ideas,  they  were  far  too  un- 
enlightened to  entertain  them  or  care  about  them. 
The  French  might  just  as  well  have  attempted  to 
proselytize  at  Timbuctoo  as  at  Cagliari ; they 
might  as  well  have  sent  their  Rights  of  Man  to 
the  Algerines  os  to  the  Sardinians.  It  is  certain 
that  few  of  these  islanders  knew  anything  of  what 
had  been  passing  in  France,  for  communications 
were  rare  as  were  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing 
among  them ; but,  if  they  had  known  how  the  re- 
publicans had  treated  the  Roman  church,  to  which 
they  were  blindly  but  most  passionately  attached, 
they  would  have  had  one  motive  more  for  receiving 
them  as  they  did.  There  was  not  a sheepskin-clad 
Sard  but  had  a crucifix  round  his  neck,  and  a 
murderous  long  gun  in  his  hand,  or  ready  for  it. 
There  was  nowhere  a more  resolute  people,  or  one 
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more  expert  in  the  iwe  of  fire-arms.  On  the  24fh 
of  January  Truguet  sailed  into  ilic  Bay  of  Cag- 
liari, and  anchoi^  his  great  ships  in  front  of  the 
town,  with  their  broadsides  turned  towards  it.  As 
soon  as  this  was  dune,  he  sent  anofljcer  and  twenty 
soldiers  to  summon  the  place,  and  re])resent  tlie 
amazing  advantages  which  the  islanders  would  de- 
rive from  a union  with  the  French  republic.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  boat  got  well  within  the  range 
of  their  guns  than  the  Sards  opened  a fire  upon 
it,  and  killed  the  ofEcer  and  fourteen  of  his  peo]>1e, 
besides  wounding  nearly  all  the  rest.  Disap- 
]>ointed  and  furious  at  such  a reception,  Truguet 
forthwith  began  a l>ombardment  like  that  which 
had  been  so  effectual  at  Oneglia  last  autumn  ; but 
Cagliari  was  not  Oneglia.  The  greater  part  of  the 
town  stood  on  a commanding  height  above  the 
buy,  just  where  the  Carthaginians  had  founded  it 
twenty-four  centuries  ago;  and  it  had  batteries  and 
great  guns,  and  furnaces  for  making  red-hot  shot, 
and  men  who  knew  how  to  use  these  things.  The 
sight  of  the  fleet  on  the  coast  had  drawn  a great 
many  of  the  half-wild  country-people  towards  the 
city  and  port  of  Cagliari ; and,  as  soon  as  the  firing 
began,  the  mountaineers,  and  shepherds,  and  goat- 
herds, in  their  sheepskin  coats,  and  with  their  long 
muskets  slung  across  their  shoulders,  descended 
like  torrents  from  their  mountains,  some  marching 
into  the  town  to  assist  the  gsrrison,  and  others 
taking  post  by  the  diderent  landing-places  rouiid 
the  bay,  sheltering  themselves  behind  rocks  and 
sand-heaps,  behind  trees  and  bushes,  and  low 
stone  walls.  While  his  shi|»8  were  bombarding 
and  thundering  at  the  town  without  any  visible 
effect,  Truguet  landed  a strong  detachment  of  his 
land-troops  near  the  village  of  Qiiarth,  famed  for 
producing  the  best  bread  in  Sardinia  (and  Sor- 
dtnian  bread,  generally,  is  the  best  in  the  world), 
to  see  what  could  be  done  on  land.  These  sol- 
diers were  soon  brought  to  a stand  by  an  enemy 
that  was  scarcely  visible,  except  by  the  smoke  of 
his  guns;  six  hundred  of  them  were  killed,  or 
(which  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  for  the  Sards 
gave  no  quarter)  were  lefl  wounded  on  the  shore; 
the  rest  tied  back  to  their  boats  and  got  on  board 
their  ships,  most  heartily  sick  of  Sardinian  war- 
fare. So  adroit  were  the  islanders,  and  so  well 
chosen  their  covering  and  places  of  ambush,  that 
their  whole  loss  in  this  conflict  did  not  exceed  five 
killed  and  a few  wounded.  When  he  had  bom- 
barded Cagliari  fur  three  days,  burning  as  much 
powder  as  would  have  sufficed  for  a grand  cam- 
paign; when  one  of  his  vessels  had  lieen  burned 
by  the  red-hot  shot  of  the  garrison,  when  two 
more  had  been  sunk,  and  when  nearly  all  the 
rest  had  been  so  battered  and  damaged  in  their 
rigging  that  they  were  scarcely  manageable,  Tru- 
guet hauled  off,  and  came  to  anchor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  gulf,  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  Sardinian 
batteries.  The  only  mischief  he  had  inflicted  was 
upon  the  lower  suburb  of  the  town,  and  upon  a 
few  fishermen’s  huts,  lie  tarried  for  some  time, 
repairing  his  rigging  and  talking  of  repeating  hia 


attack;  but  the  republicans,  both  sailors  and  sol- 
diers, became  mutinous ; he  could  no  longer  think 
that  the  French  had  a party  in  the  island— he 
could  no  lonpcr  expect  a friendly  reception  from 
those  devils  of  Sards — a storm  came  to  quicken 
his  resolution,  and  so,  in  a gale  of  wind,  and  with 
a crippled  fleet,  he  departed  from  those  inhospita- 
ble shores,  and  bore  away  for  Toulon. 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  the  day  after  the  king’s 
execution  at  Paris,  and  two  days  hsfore  Truguet 
entered  the  Bay  of  Cagliari,  an  attack  was  made 
on  La  Madalena,  a small  island  belonging  to  the 
Sards  in  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio,  by  a small  re- 
publican force  from  Corsica  under  the  command 
of  General  Cesare.  This  cxiicdition  was  repulsed, 
and  is  only  noticeable  from  the  fact  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  having  served  in  it.* 

So  little  were  we  prepared  for  the  war  with 
France,  that  there  was  no  English  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  until  months  after  Truguct’s  Sar- 
dinian adventure  ; and  even  near  home,  when 
I.<ord  Howe  took  the  command  of  the  Channel 
fieet,  and  put  to  sea  (on  the  14th  of  JulVf  and  not 
l)efore),  his  force  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Brest 
Hect.  He  sailed  from  Spithead  with  fifteen  shi|is 
of  the  line,  three  of  which  were  first-rates ; but 
boisterous  and  foggy  weather  obliged  him  to  seek 
shelter  in  Torbay.  Here  he  received  intelligence 
that  a French  fleet  of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line 
had  beeti  seen  a little  to  the  westward  of  Belleisle. 
His  lordship  put  to  sea  on  the  following  morning, 
the  25ih,  and,  meeting  an  English  frigate,  he 
sent  it  into  Plymouih  to  request  the  rc-inforcement 
of  two  third-rates  which  lay  ready  in  that  ]>ort. 
These  tw'o  ships  joined  immediately;  and  the 
whole  fleet  then  bore  away  for  Belleisle.  On  the 
morning  of  the  31st  of  July,  when  nearly  in  the 
latitude  of  Belleisle,  they  caught  a faint  glimpse 
of  the  French  ; and,  standing  in-shore,  towards 
the  evening  they  could  discover  from  their  mast- 
heads the  top-iails  of  the  enemy  appearing  just 
alxive  the  horizon.  At  sunset  fifleen  sail  of  the 

* It  hu  brra  >nid,  op  the  rreqiiraitjr  dmilitful  aathority  of  lli« 
St  Helen*  memolrB.  Uu«t  n<m«](:irt«  wu  at  Cafliwi  witii  'Tmrnrl, 
Mid  Uoded  at  Quarts  «>ili  tlie  that  met  with  hU  a rccey* 

tiun.  liul  U appran  that  this  i«  quite  inenrreet.  and  that  the  mistake 
ari««  from  hi*  heiojt  employed  t»o  or  thro«  dan  before  at  I.a  Mada- 
leOM,  at  the  opjosiie  end  of  Sardioia.  Acrordiof  to  local  traditiuo, 
this  was  the  Srsi  time  the  youpi'  nriillery  officer  was  under  Are.  ami 
ib  Ihe  attack,  which  was  maile  from  a Frenrh  rur^'Hte  and  some 
smaller  vesaels  that  sailed  fhim  the  port  of  itonifacio.  he  ilirreted  the 
firiai;  and  the  tliroains  oT  the  Iwtnbs  with  rare  skill.  The  Sards  of 
la  Madalena  kiqA  for  maD>  years  a bomb  whkh  MI  upon  ooe  of 
their  fliurehes.  iitid  which,  they  said,  had  hero  thrown  bv  Nap>>icon's 
own  luuid.  In  the  same  church  they  preterred  some  »il«er  ch.-utde- 
hers  aod  a silver  cruciAv.  which  hail  l•ceQ  printed  to  them  hy 
Nelwm.  Theae  hishty-viilueil  Kias  remain;  hut  in  lias  the  IsUoders 
sold  the  reputed  ikma|«rto  lunih  to  a Glasicow  merchant  for  Uiirty 
cloUars.  which  money  was  to  be  spent  to  buviiiA  a clock  for  l)t« 
church.— f'ofcry.  Canf,  a V It*  f Kile,  rt  ca  .Sardtripae. 

On  the  rve  of  tlie  vapedltion  to  La  Madalena,  it  is  said  Uouap^rte 
ran  a narrow  chvnec  of  beliitc  tom  to  pirecs  by  the  French  .ailors, 
who  were  all  d**ma|;oKuet,  aod  who  had  jnsl  committed  some  hinody 
excemes  at  Ajaccio,  the  little  capital  of  Corsica,  ami  his  naUre  place. 
Tliese  Jacobin  sailors  got  into  a nuairvi  w iili  some  (.’txskan  aoktiera 
or  ToluntccTS  (or  so  gosa  the  local  storv);  Itonaparle,  as  an  ofHcer, 
rin  to  restore  order;  the  scaroro  railed  him  an  aristociM,  »any  Cti 
Ira  to  him,  threatened  to  louteme  him,  fell  npoo  him,  aud  were 
Aluut  firoceedinif  to  ektreniiirs.  when  the  mayor,  muuiripals,  and 
Inhaltiunts  of  the  town  of  Bonifacio  ran  to  his  resene.  and  tavrtl 
him.— /d. 

Nothing  U more  probable  than  this  little  story  . for  nolhinK  cotial 
surpass  the  iitdiscipline  at>d  auarchy  aud  savage  fury  that  reifned  at 
this  time  In  the  Frttu  h navy. 
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line  and  two  frigates  were  counted  from  the  English 
mast'heads.  On  the  following  nioniing  sevcntoen 
sail  of  tlie  line  were  counted,  and,  later,  there 
appeared  a greater  number.  Lord  Howe  bore  all 
sail  to  come  up  with  them ; but  the  winds  were 
light,  and  the  French  ships  sailed  l>etter  than  his 
own.  our  government  having  l>een  somewhat  neg- 
ligent  in  its  attention  to  naval  architecture,  al- 
though all  OUT  honour  and  all  our  safety  de|>ended 
upon  our  shipping.  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd 
of  August  nut  a sail  of  the  enemy  was  in  sight. 
On  the  3rd  two  French  ships  were  chased  by 
Howe*s  advanced  frigates ; hut  tlicy  were  too  close 
to  the  shore  to  be  intercepted  in  their  retreat.  On 
the  10th  the  whole  British  Heel  approached  the 
coast  near  Brest  with  the  intention  of  looking 
into  Brest  ; but  now’  the  weather  was  so  tem- 
pestuous that  several  of  his  ships  B]irung  their 
masts,  and  others  had  their  sails  torn  to  ribands. 
This  obliged  Lord  Howe  to  return  to  Torbay, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  4lh  of  September.  The 
services  rendered  by  this  Channel  fleet  did  nut 
much  exceed  their  securing  the  safe  arrival  of  onr 
vast  West  Indian  convoys,  which  must  otherwise 
have  been  intercepted  by  the  Brest  fleet.  At  the 
end  of  October.  Howe,  who  had  been  still  further 
rc-infurced,  put  to  sea  with  twenty-four  sail  of  the 
line  and  several  frigates.  He  kept  cruizing,  in 
the  midst  of  almost  perpetual  storms,  till  the  10th 
of  December.  Several  times  he  was  tantalised  by 
the  sight  of  the  French  fleet;  but,  owing  to  the 
inferior  sailing  of  his  ships,  he  could  never  come 
up  with  them ; and  not  a shotted  gun  was  flred, 
except  by  the  * Latona,*  Captain  Thomboruugb, 
who  on  one  occasion  gained  fast  ahead  of  the 
French,  passed  under  a fire  from  three  or  four  of 
their  first-rates,  and  made  a spirited  but  inef- 
fectual attempt  to  cut  the  rigging  of  their  foremost 
ships,  and  stop  them  till  his  lordship  could  come 
up  and  engage.  The  English  public,  wltu  only 
knew  that  Howe  bad  seen  the  Brest  fleet  and  had 
not  destroyed  it,  were  grievously  disappointed  at 
the  result  of  his  operations  ; but  he  had  preserved 
property  of  an  immense  value,  and  he  had  notably 
improved  the  seamanship  and  the  discipline  of  the 
fleet  by  his  long-continued  cruizing  and  ma- 
noeuvring, so  that  a good  foundation  w as  laid  for 
future  success.  A detached  frigate,  the  ‘ Crescent,’ 
commanded  by  Captain  Saumarez,  engaged  ami 
captured  a French  frigate  of  superior  force  off 
Barfleur.* 

In  the  West  Indies  an  attack  was  made  upon 
the  French  islands  by  a small  squadron  and  some 
land-troops;  and  Tobago,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon 
were  successively  reduced.  At  the  invitation  of 
the  French  planters,  who  stood  in  about  equal 
dread  of  the  jacobins  and  the  Convention  and  the 
revolted  blacks,  we  look  |>ossei^siun  of  all  the 
western  or  French  portion  of  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo.  But  at  Martinique  we  met  with  a re- 

* 8tr  Joha  Usnow.  I.lfe  of  Karl  llow*.-.-Willbin  S.trw-art  k<M«, 
Naval  tliriory  of  th«  lata  W«r,  coippilvct  frum  autbrutie  docaoMitta. 
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I pulse ; the  French  royalists  of  the  island,  who  had 
I invited  Major-General  Bruce,  deceived  tlie  expect- 
ations of  co-operation  to  which  they  had  given 
rise;  and  the  English  force  employed  was  found 
insufficient  to  do  the  work  by  itself.  An  engage- 
ment of  the  fiercest  kind,  which  served  as  an  inti- 
mation of  the  spirit  that  animated  our  sailors,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  they  intended  to  fight  out  this 
war,  took  place  between  the  ’ Port  of  Boston  * and 
the  islands.  The  ‘ Ambuscade,*  a French  frigate, 
mounting  thirty-six  guns,  and  manned  with  four 
hundred  pickt*d  seamen,  who  had  almost  all  served 
in  the  American  war,  fell  in  with  the  F^nglish 
frigate  the  * Boston,*  commanded  by  Captain 
Courteney,  whose  force  amounted  to  thirty*  two 
guns,  and  only  two  hundred  and  four  men.  The 
‘ Boston  * unibrtunately  received  several  allots  be- 
tween wind  and  water,  suffered  much  in  her 
brave  captain  early  in  the 
action ; but,  though  almost  sinking,  she  main- 
tained the  contest  until  the  greatly  superior  French 
frigate,  with  her  deck  covered  with  killed  and 
wounded,  hauled  off. 

In  the  East  Indies  all  the  small  French  factories 
were  seized : Pondicherry,  which  had  been  re- 
stored at  the  last  peace,  surrendered  to  General 
Brathwaitc ; and  the  French  flag  again  entirely 
disappeared  from  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  month  of  July  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Hood 
entered  the  Mediterranean,  and  presented  himself 
before  Toulon  with  a force  very  inferior  to  that 
which  Truguet  had  brought  back  with  him  from 
Sardinia;  for  Hood  had  only  seven  ships  of  the 
line,  four  frigates,  ami  some  small  craft.  But  the 
confederacy  of  the  cities  of  the  south  was  then  in 
full  vigour ; the  counter-revolutionists  seemed  de- 
termined to  resort  to  every  extremity  rather  than 
submit  to  the  merciless  Convention  and  the 
Jacobins;  and  not  merely  from  Toulon,  but  from 
Marseilles,  Aix,  Lyons,  and  many  intermediate 
towns,  the  British  commander  received  royalist 
deputations  or  letters,  imploring  his  assistance  and 
friendly  Co-operation.  At  Toulon,  nearly  all  the 
old  officers  of  tlie  French  navy,  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  tbeir  commands,  who  had  been  insulted, 
degraded,  ami  at  times  even  beaten,  and  who  had 
seen  Uicir  relutlves  or  friends  in  the  service 
butchered  by  the  jacobinised  sailors,  joined  in  Uic 
correspondence  with  Lord  Hood,  and  suggested 
or  recommended  the  desperate  measures  of  sur- 
rendering (heir  fleet  to  him,  and  putting  him  in 
possession  of  the  p<irts  and  forts,  ^e  admiral,  as 
a preliminary  to  the  negotiation,  and  aa  an  un- 
equivocal proof  of  their  loyalty  and  sincerity,  called 
u]K>n  them  fur  the  immediate  acknowledgment  of 
Louis  the  Seventeenth ; and  upon  that  condition  he 
promised  not  only  to  the  people  of  Toulon,  but 
also  to  tliuse  of  Marseilles,  and  of  the  other  con- 
federating towns,  all  the  support  in  hit  power. 
Tlie  sections  of  Toulon  were  assembled  to  delibe- 
rate ; the  Jacobins,  together  with  some  who  were 
not  Jacobins,  but  only  furious  at  the  notion  of 
placing  their  great  fleet  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
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litb,  rcaisted,  and  roade  a tremendoua  outcry ; but 
they  were  outvoted  in  the  aectiona,  and,  when  they 
attempted  to  try  the  strength  of  their  party,  or 
their  parties,  in  the  town,  they  found  that  they 
were  miserably  weak,  and  tlieir  adversaries  very 
strong ; for  ten  thousand  and  more  Provent^als  had 
athered  in  Toulon  and  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
ood,  having  either  fled  before  the  republican 
armies,  or  having  assembled  at  the  call  of  some 
devoted  royalists.  This  majority  did  nut  proceed 
with  more  moderation  than  was  usual  to  all  French 
majorities,  of  whatsoever  principles  or  politics. 
They  seized,  tried,  and  put  to  death  the  president 
of  the  Jacobin  Club;  they  persecuted  and  impri- 
soned many  of  their  late  persecutors,  killing  not  a 
few  of  those  sans-culottes  in  riots  and  broils ; they 
dug  up  the  bones  of  some  royalists  who  had  lieen 
murdered  when  the  Jacobins  hod  the  upper  hand, 
and  carried  them  in  procession  through  the  streets  ; 
they  replaced  all  the  unsworn  priests,  and  re- 
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revolutionised  everything.  In  all  things,  they  com- 
mitted themselves  so  deeply,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  expect  from  the  republicans  but  destruction ; 
and  the  republican  troops  in  the  South  were  be- 
coming victorious.  General  Cartaux  defeated  the 
Marseilleae  royalists  in  a hollow  on  the  road  be- 
tween Aix  and  Marseilles;  the  sans-culottes  of 
Marseilles  fell  upon  their  flying  townsmen,  and 
opened  the  gates  of  their  town  to  the  republicans 
and  the  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  who 
came  to  make  the  guillotine  permanent.  From 
Marseilles  to  Toulon  was  no  very  long  march ; 
and  the  Toulonesc  were  warned  by  the  fugitives 
from  the  former  city  of  the  terrible  fate  which 
must  befall  them  if  Cartaux  should  pay  them  a 
visit,  and  And  them  undecided  and  unprepared. 
Other  fugitives,  with  tlieir  wives  and  their  children, 
came  to  seek  refuge  in  Toulon,  and  to  recommend 
every  resolution  and  measure  that  seemed  likelv 
to  make  that  place  a safe  asylum.  It  was  clear 
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there  was  no  time  to  be  lost ; and  on  the  29th  of 
August  the  counter-revolutionists  concluded  their 
treaty  with  Lord  Hood,  who,  on  his  part,  agreed 
that  the  town  should  be  held  by  the  English  for 
Louis  XVII.,  and  that  the  ships  and  forts  should 
be  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Having 
some  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  mixed  body 
of  men  with  whom  he  had  negotiated.  Hood  at  first 
only  landed  fifteen  hundred  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Elphinstone,  of  the  ‘ Robust,’ 
seventy-four ; but,  upon  seeing  that  the  forts  which 
commanded  the  outer  road  were  quietly  given  up  to 


this  detachment,  he  disembarked  more  men,  who 
made  themselves  masters  of  Fort  La  Malgiie, 
and  of  other  forts  and  batteries  which  commanded 
the  French  ships  of  war,  the  inner  harbour,  and 
the  town.  Truguet  had  resigned,  or  had  been 
deprived  of  his  command,  some  time  before  this. 
Admiral  Trogoff,  a foreigner,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him,  had  been  a party  in  the  negotiation 
with  the  English,  and  he  now  hoisted  the  white 
flag  of  the  Bourbons.  St.  Julien,  the  second  in 
command,  an  entire  Jacobin,  who  had  been  elected 
to  the  rank  of  vice-admirid  by  the  sailort  of  the 
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Hect,  hoisted  the  tri-color  ilag,  and  called  upon 
the  fleet  to  stand  by  him  and  their  country ; but 
all  the  French  ships  except  seven  followed  Tro- 
golTs  example ; Lord  Hood’s  ships  began  to 
come  in  to  the  outer  harbour;  the  land  batteries 
and  the  forts,  well  manned  with  English  sailors 
and  marines,  or  with  shouting  royalists,  threatened 
to  sink  every  vessel  that  ofi'ered  any  resistance; 
and  presently  St.  Julien  and  the  crews  of  the  seven 
ships  landed  and  fled.  The  sections  of  the  town 
then  made  a convention  with  the  republican  sea- 
men, who  obtained  four  ships  of  the  line  (dis* 
armed)  to  transport  them  to  ports  on  the  Atlantic, 
Lord  Hood  ratifying  the  agreement,  and  giving 
them  passes  to  protect  them  from  being  made  pri- 
soners by  any  other  part  of  our  fleets.  In  this 
easy  and  most  unexpected  manner  the  best  French 
port  in  the  Mediterranean,  together  with  the  ar- 
senal, stores,  find  an  immense  fleet,  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  English.  But  Lord  Hood  had 
scarcely  put  the  port  in  order  and  taken  possession 
of  the  towm,  ere  General  Cartaux  arriveil  with  bis 
victorious  army  from  Marseilles,  and  cantoned  in 
the  villages  and  bastidcs  round  about,  calling  upon 
all  the  four  corners  of  France  for  re-inforcements, 
and  u^xm  every  patriot  in  it  for  aid  and  assistance. 
He  was  cautious  not  to  make  too  close  an  up> 
proach ; the  nearest  of  his  posts  was  on  a steep 
hill  four  or  five  miles  from  the  wails  of  Toulon, 
and  his  head-quarters  were  still  farther  off  on  the 
high  road  which,  running  over  a mountainous 
country,  leads  to  Marseilles.  Kellcrmann  detached 
Lapoype  to  his  assistance  with  4000  or  5000  men  ; 
and  volunteers  and  other  corps  gradually  collected. 
On  the  other  side.  Lord  Hood,  sensible  that  the 
most  desperate  efforts  would  be  made  to  recover 
the  place,  and  that  his  sailors  and  the  French  roy- 
alists would  be  unequal  to  its  defence,  applied  in 
all  directions  for  troops  and  other  rc-infurcements ; 
and,  with  rather  unusual  activity,  our  allies  in  the 
Mediterranean  sent  ships  and  troops  to  Toulon. 
The  Spanish  admiral  Langara,  who  was  nearest  at 
hand,  took  on  board  the  3000  men  of  the  army  of 
Roussillon,  came  up  with  his  fleet,  and  joined 
Hood.  The  Bourbon  King  of  Naples,  whose 
wife,  Caroline  of  Austria,  was  sister  to  Marie 
Antoinette  (now  no  more),  had  declared  war 
against  the  French  republicans,  and  at  the  first 
summons  he  sent  down  his  small  fleet  and  some 
land  troops  to  co-operate.  The  King  of  Sardinia 
sent  another  detachment ; and  5000  men  were 
jiromised  from  the  Austrian  army  in  Lombardy- 
only  these  last  never  arrived.  Lord  Hood’s  fleet 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  fresh  arrivals  of  ships 
of  the  line  and  frigates  from  England  ; and  he 
expected  some  troops  from  Gibraltar.  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  who  had  served  with  reputation  in  (he 
English  army,  arrived  from  Italy,  where  he  bad 
l>cen  travelling  for  his  pleasure,  and,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Lord  Hood,  ti>ok  the  temporary'  com- 
mand of  the  troops.  Before  Ixird  Mulgrave’s 
arrival.  Captain  Elphinstonc,  with  .300  English 
bailors  and  marines,  and  alxHit  an  equal  number 
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of  Spaniards,  made  a sortie,  and  paid  a visit  to 
Cartaux's  advanced  post  at  the  village  of  Ollioulcs, 
on  the  side  of  a steep  hill,  rendered  difficult  of 
access  by  a ravine  which  had  a stone  bridge  over 
it  defended  by  two  pieces  of  cannon.  The  win- 
dows of  the  village,  and  the  stone  walls  of  (he 
vineyards  round  it,  were  lined  witli  musketry,  and 
two  other  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounteil  in  an 
old  fort  The  republicans  were  between  700  and 
800  strong.  Some  French  royalists,  who  had 
engaged  to  come  round  from  Toulon  by  a different 
way,  and  to  bring  some  field-pieces  with  them, 
did  not  keep  their  appointment.  Elphinstone  had 
no  cannon  of  any  kind*— he  had  nothing  but  cut- 
lasses, and  muskets  and  bayonets ; but  he  resolved 
not  to  return  without  trying  what  sort  of  steel  his 
bayonets  were  made  of.  He  posted  a part  of  his 
small  force  on  a hillock  near  the  bridge,  witli 
orders  to  Are  incessantly  at  the  cannon ; and  he 
commanded  the  main  column  to  advance  under 
cover  of  a wall  to  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  enemy;  and,  when  exposed  to  their  fire,  to 
rush  forward  with  bayoneis  fixed.  The  success 
was  complete ; the  republicans  were  beaten  out 
of  the  vineyards  and  right  out  of  the  village,  their 
cannon  were  taken,  their  ammunition,  and  even 
their  standards;  and  with  these  trophies,  and 
hardly  any  loss,  the  brave  sailor  returned  to  Tou- 
lon. Two  days  after  Lord  Mulgrave’s  arrival, 
Cartaux,  whose  re-inforcementt  came  in  much 
faster  than  those  of  the  allies,  drew  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  town,  and  drove  some  French  roy- 
alists and  a party  of  Spaniards  from  an  outpost 
on  a hill.  But,  as  the  English  general  perceived 
that  this  post  was  out  of  the  line  of  defence,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  recover  it.  For  some  days 
the  republicans  pushed  their  patroles  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  outposts,  and  the  allies  remained  on 
the  defensive,  not  choosing  to  exhaust  their  gar- 
rison, which  was  still  far  too  small  for  the  defence 
of  such  a place  as  Toulon,  which  lies  in  a hollow 
in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  so  that 
the  crests  of  all  these  hills,  or  all  of  them  w'hich 
commanded  the  town,  had  to  be  covered  and  de- 
fended. M.  Thiers  taxes  the  allies  with  a want 
of  spirit  or  of  military  intelligence  in  not  going 
out  and  destroying  the  armies  of  Cartaux  and 
I^apoype  one  after  the  other,  instead  of  slaying  to 
fortify  the  place ; but  the  French  generals  ore 
rather  open  to  accusation  for  not  going  im,  in- 
stead of  leaving  so  weak  a force  time  to  strengthen 
their  positions  and  receive  rc-inforcements.  Now, 
when  they  drove  a body  of  Spaniards  from  a 
height  which  was  really  w ithin  the  line  of  defence, 
Lord  Mulgrave  moved  out  with  a small  column, 
and  drove  them  from  it  with  a very  severe  loss. 
In  this  affair  a corps  of  Neapolitans  behaved 
with  admirable  gallantry.  The  cxjiected  succours 
arrived  from  Gibraltar,  but  they  consisted  merely 
of  two  foot  regiments  and  a few  artillery-men,  under 
the  command  of  General  O’Hara,  a brave  officer, 
but  said  to  have  been  not  a very  cool  or  a skilful 
one.  O'Hara  took  the  coimnand  of  tlie  place  and 
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of  all  the  land  troops  of  the  allies,  which  did  not  | 
even  now  exceed  11,000  men,  counting  all  nations, 
and  including  aonte  corps  that  lind  nothing  of  the 
soldier  but  the  name.  To  keep  all  that  wide  range 
of  hills  (some  of  which  coinniandeil  the  two  har* 
hours,  and  the  fleets  in  them  as  well  as  the  town) 
would  have  required,  at  the  very  least,  30,000  troops 
of  the  best  quality.  It  was  not  an  over^extended 
fortress,  hut  a great  patch  of  country  that  they  had 
to  defend — the  fortiheations  of  Toulon,  on  the  land 
side,  were  absolutely  nothing  without  the  hills;  and 
the  greater  part  of  these  operations  arc  not  to  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  siege  and  defence,  but 
as  open  field-fighting.  When  Lyons  surrendered 
to  the  republicans,  and  when  the  two  armies  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia  retreated  into  Piedmont,  General 
l)o[)pct  came  from  the  Rhone  with  one  corps 
d'armdc,  and  General  Dugommicr  from  the  Var 
with  another.  Dugommier,  a much  abler  man 
than  Cartaux,  took  the  command  of  the  whole 
force,  which,  including  national  guards  and  vo- 
lunteers, probably  did  not  full  short  of  40,000  men. 
But  Dugommier  had  brought  with  him  from  Nice, 
where  he  had  been  serving  during  the  summer,  a 
little  Corsican,  a young  ofbeer  of  artillery,  who  was 
worth  more  than  many  thousand  men.  This  was 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  was  observed  to  sleep  at 
nights  by  the  side  of  a catmon  as  though  it  were 
his  bride,  who  displayed  un  activity,  and,  above  all, 
an  intelligence  and  a quickness  which  commanded 
attention.  At  first  be  had  been  received  almost 
with  insolence  by  Cartaux  and  l>oppct ; but  Du- 
gommier, a TCteran  soldier,  had  a better  sense  of 
his  merits,  and  be  was  strongly  supported  by  the 
Jacobin  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  one  of 
whom  was  the  brother  of  the  then  all-}M>werrul 
Robespierre,  with  whose  party  tlic  young  officer 
had  recently  idcntifieil  himself,  by  writing  and 
publishing  a i)olitical  pamphlet  entitled  *The  Sup- 
)»er  of  Beaucaire,*  in  which  he  went  the  whole 
lengths  of  Jacobiuism  and  sans-culuttisro.  Under 
such  patronage  he  got  the  command  of  the  whole 
besieging  artillery,  amounting  to  200  or  more 
pieces  ; and  he  was  pretty  certain  that  in  the 
councils  of  war,  which  were  now  frequently  called, 
any  opinion  he  might  emit  w'ould  he  listened 
to,  at  least  with  respect.  It  did  nut  require 
his  extraordinary  quickness  to  discover  that  Car- 
taux, who  had  been  a common  dragoon  before 
the  revolution,  and  Doppet,  who  had  been  a 
doctor  in  medicine  in  Savoy,  had  mismanaged 
operations  lamentably.  The  executive  at  Paris 
sent  a plan  of  attack  to  Dugommier— a plan  pro- 
bably drawn  up  by  Carnot — and  (lie  commander- 
in-chief  assembled  a council  upon  it.  Dugom- 
micr thought,  they  all  thought,  that  the  plan  was 
a good  one ; but  young  Bonaparte  suggested  a 
beticr.  “ All  that  you  want,**  said  he,  “ is  to 
force  the  English  to  evacuate  Toulon.  Instead  of 
atlHckiug  them  in  the  town,  which  must  involve 
a long  series  of  operations,  try  and  establish  bat- 
teries which  shall  sweep  the  harbour  and  the  road- 
stead. If  you  can  only  drive  away  tlie  ships,  the 
VOL.  III. 


troops  will  not  remain.*’  He  pointed  out  the 
rocky  promontory  of  I.*  Grasse,  which  stands 
nearly  opposite  to  the  tow  n,  and  comniamls  both 
the  inner  and  tlic  outer  harbour,  and  said,  “Take 
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La  Grasse,  and  in  two  days  Toulon  will  be  yours.” 
If  Cartaux  had  made  the  attem]>t  two  months 
earlier,  nothin;;  could  have  been  so  easy  of  exerii- 
tion ; but  in  that  interval  the  English  had  thrown 
up  three  redoubts  on  that  promontory,  and  had 
strengthened  Fort  L’Aiguillette  and  Fort  Bnla- 
goier,  which  stood  on  the  two  seaward  points  of 
the  promontory  of  La  Grasse ; and  since  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  from  Gibraltar  these  works, 
though  with  little  to  justify  the  comparison,  had 
gone  by  the  name  of  ” Little  Gibraltar.”  'i'hese 
two  forts,  which  had  been  originally  constructed, 
like  all  the  important  works  at  Toulon,  merely  as 
sea  defences,  were  weak  on  the  land  side,  and, 
however  much  they  had  been  improved,  they  were 
still  commanded  by  the  higher  ground  at  the  hack 
of  them,  so  that  their  security  depended  entirely 
upon  the  three  redoubts  and  the  abattis  which  the 
English  had  erected  across  the  promontory.  Fort 
L'AiguillcItc  was  the  better  one  of  the  two  ; but 
lx)lh  were  absolutely  under  the  guns  of  whatever 
party  should  secure  the  higher  ground  of  the  little 
piomuntory,  which  presented  no  precipices  or  oh* 
structions  to  tlie  French  on  the  land-side,  being 
joined  onto  the  continent  by  an  easy  slope.  Under 
the  direction  of  Bonaparte  batteries  were  erected 
opposite  the  English  redoubts,  and  other  batteries 
were  thrown  up  near  Fort  Malbousquct,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  inner  harbour.  None  of  these 
advances  had  been  allowed  without  a sharp  con- 
test, and  in  several  instances  the  republicans  had 
been  obliged  to  relinquish,  with  great  loss,  the 
ground  they  hod  gained.  On  the  15th  of  No- 
vember they  had  lest  in  one  affair  some  six  hundred 
men.  On  the  30th  General  O’Hara,  perceiving 
that  their  works  near  Malbousquct  might  annoy 
the  town  and  the  arsenal,  and  Fort  L’Aiguil- 
lette, made  a sally  in  great  force,  drove  them  from 
the  hill  and  from  their  redoubt,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  spiking  their  guns,  when  Bonaparte  in  person, 
observing  that  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
troops  were  descending  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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lull  anU  pursuing  the  French  im|^tuou»ly  and 
without  order,  threw  himself  with  an  entire  bat* 
talion  into  a hollow  which  was  screened  by  willnw- 
trees  and  hushes,  and  which  led  round  to  the  gorge 
of  the  redoubt.  O^Hara,  who  did  not  discover 
this  force  until  it  was  close  upon  him,  and  who 
then  mistook  it  for  a detachment  of  his  allies, 
advanced  to  the  hedge  to  give  orders.  He  was 
saluted  with  a volley,  and  wounded  in  the  arm. 
He  attempted  to  return  to  the  redoubt,  sup- 
))orted  by  two  soldiers ; but  the  anguish  of  the 
wound  made  him  grow*  faint : he  ordered  the 
men  to  seek  their  own  safety  in  flight,  and 
immediately  after  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
enemy.  Before  the  rash  men  who  had  been  pur* 
suing  the  French  could  get  back  to  their  comrades 
at  the  redoubt,  Dugommier  beat  to  arms  all  through 
his  encampments,  and,  while  some  of  the  republic- 
ans marched  rapidly  towards  the  hill,  others  threw 
themselves  between  the  hill  and  the  English  lines 
to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  their  works.  A desperate 
struggle  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Bonaparte 
received  a bayonet  wound,  and  was  carried  off  tlie 
held  fainting  in  the  arms  of  Muiron,  a young 
officer  of  artillery.  Fighting  their  way  through, 
O’Hara's  people  reached  their  lines,  but  not  without 
serious  loss— a loss  the  besiegers  could  ill  bear,  at 
by  this  time  they  had  two  or  three  thousand  men 
in  hospital  from  the  effects  of  wounds,  disease,  or 
excessive  fatigue.  The  loss  of  their  general  dis- 
couraged the  English  troops,  and  all  manner  of 
dissensions  and  differences  broke  out  among  their 
Iteterogeneous  allies,  all  of  whom,  except  the  despe- 
rate French  royalists,  were  sick  of  the  business, 
and  anxious  to  be  gone  long  before  the  last  misad- 
venture. Even  these  French  royalists,  though  fight- 
ing briskly  and  gallantly  whenever  the  occasion 
offered,  yielded  to  absurd  impressions  and  antipa- 
thies, some  of  them,  and  some  of  our  other  allies, 
spreading  the  monstrous  report  that  O'Hara  had 
permitted  himself  to  be  made  jirisoner  in  order  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  selling  Toulon  to  the  re- 
publicans. The  Neapolitans,  who  had  behaved 
so  well  at  the  beginning,  were  now  almost  mu- 
tinous ; the  Piedmontese  were  somewhat  more 
steady  ; but  the  Spaniards,  whose  general  had  been 
lukewarm  from  the  first  because  Lord  Hood  had 
refused  him  the  chief  command  and  custody  of  Uie 
town,  were  scarcely  to  be  relied  upon  for  a single 
hour.  In  all  affairs,  great  or  small,  feelings  like 
these  prevailed,  demonstrating  the  vast  difference 
between  the  effective  value  of  an  army  composed 
of  one  nation  and  fighting  for  one  object,  and  an 
army  composed  of  four  or  five  nations,  with  con- 
trary views,  interests,  prejudices,  and  passions. 
The  difference  of  languages  alone  spoken  in  the 
ill-assorted  garrison  was  a cause  of  endless  confu- 
sion. As  no  more  sorties  were  mode,  tlic  French 
were  enabled  to  advance  their  batteries  against 
the  redoubts  and  abaltis  of  La  Grasse.  On  the 
17lh  of  December,  after  some  cannonading,  the 
republicans  made  a night  attack  on  one  of  the  re- 
doubts which  was  occupied  by  Spaniards,  and  were 


allowed  to  carry  it  without  much  op{>oaition.  This, 
in  fact,  was  decisive  of  the  whole  affair,  fur  the 
two  other  redoubts  lieearae  untenable,  and  without 
these  redoubts  the  furls  beneath  were  worth  no- 
thing. The  British  sailors  and  troops  stood  man- 
fully in  the  ijuarlers  where  they  were  stationed ; 
but,  battererl  by  iiinumernble  cannon-balls  and 
bombs,  charged  successively  by  three  columns 
of  4000  or  5000  men  each,  and  assailed  on  the 
hank  by  the  redoubt  which  the  Spaniards  had 
abandoned,  they  were  at  last  compelled  to  take  re- 
fuge in  Fort  L'Aiguillette.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  had  l)een  done  to  improve  it,  this  fort  was  so 
badly  constructe<l  fur  the  purposes  of  any  defence 
on  the  land  side,  that  the  English  found  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  cutting  down  the  emhrmsures 
in  order  to  bring  their  guns  to  liear  upon  the  repub- 
licans. Yet,  deterred  by  the  loss  they  had  sustained 
at  the  redoubts,  the  besiegers  halted  there,  and  did 
not  press  on  to  Fort  L'Aiguillette.  From  the  ground 
they  had  gained  they  could,  however,  sweep  the 
inner  road  and  the  town,  l^ord  Hood  called  a 
council  of  war.  It  was  resdily  agreed  that  Tou- 
lon and  both  its  ports  should  be  evacuated  as 
quickly  as  possible ; that  such  of  the  French  ships 
Bs  were  rigged  and  fit  for  sea  should  be  carried 
off,  and  that  all  the  rest,  on  the  stocks  or  in  dock, 
should  be  destroyed ; that  all  poasible  exertions 
should  be  made  for  carrying  off  the  anti-republican 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  the  other  French 
royalists;  that  transports  and  merchantmen  should 
be  provisioned  for  these  unhappy  and  numerous 
classes,  who  must  be  butchered  if  they  remained 
behind ; and,  finally,  that  all  the  allies  should 
unite  their  efforts  for  all  these  objects,  and  main- 
tain the  several  forts  and  batteries  they  still  held 
round  the  town  and  the  harbours  in  order  to  faci- 
litate the  retreat  of  all,  and  prevent  that  con- 
fusion which  must  inevitably  be  fata)  to  some  of 
them,  and  which  might  prove  fatal  to  all.  But, 
when  these  resolutions  were  made  known  to  the 
allied  forces,  they  nearly  all  declared  that  they 
would  not  wait,  that  thev  were  in  no  condition  to 
maintain  their  poata,  ana  that  they  should  get  on 
board  their  ships  and  provide  for  their  own  safety. 
The  Neapolitans  held  two  very  important  posts 
on  the  outer  harbour— one  at  Cape  Lebrun,  and 
the  other  at  Cape  Sepet ; their  commanding  ufli- 
cera  intimated  in  the  most  express  terms  that  they 
would  abandon  them  at  the  approach  nf  the  enemy. 
If  the  republicans  had  pushed  btddly  forward 
upon  these  and  other  points,  they  might  assuredly 
have  saved  their  own  great  fleet,  for  Hood  must 
have  sailed  away  immediately,  and  in  the  rush  and 
confusion  of  such  a retreat  the  allies  roust  have 
suffered  some  enormous  loss.  On  the  morning  of 
the  18th  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  British 
field  artillery,  were  sent  off.  As  soon  as  these 
preparations  were  seen  by  the  Jacobins  of  the 
town,  who  had  not  been  sufficiently  disarmcrl, 
they  ro»e  in  a mass,  and,  taking  possession  of  some 
of  the  houses,  they  barricade  them,  and  fired 
from  the  windows  upon  the  allied  troops  and  upon 
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their  own  countrymen  of  the  royalist  faction.  The  | 
Neapolitans  emWked  in  the  utmost  ditrorder, 
caring  for  none  but  themselves,  and  getting  their 
ships  out  to  sea  at  once.  Tlie  >paniards  and  Pied- 
montese showed  more  coolness,  and  more  consider- 
ation for  others;  and  they  were  employed  in  pre-  , 
paring  for  the  general  retreat,  and  in  ]>roviding  for 
the  safety  of  the  hapless  French  royalists,  who,  ; 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  wliatever  more-  | 
able  property  they  possessed,  were  to  embark  at  ' 
the  quays  and  arsenal.  All  the  troops  in  the  town 
were  to  march  out  at  night,  and  take  to  their  boats 
under  the  guns  of  Fort  La  Malgue,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  outer  harbour,  which  still  remained  in 
their  possession.  The  day  passed  with  little  or 
no  interruption  from  the  republicans,  although  it 
was  not  possible  that  they  should  be  ignorant  of 
the  intended  retreat,  of  the  contusion  which  at- 
tended it,  and  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it  by  a bold  attack  and  in-burat.  At  the  appointed 
time  the  troops  began  to  deBle  through  a narrow, 
inconvenient  aally-port,  the  proper  route  through 
the  gate  of  Italy  l^ing  rendered  impassable  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Spaniards  having  aoaiiduned,  with- 
out orders,  a fort  which  swept  that  road,  and 
which  had  been  immediately  taken  possession  of 
by  the  enemy.  The  troops  reached  J^a  Malgue 
without  accident ; the  sailors  had  the  boats  of  the 
deet  in  readiness ; the  sea  in  the  outer  harbour  or 
road,  where  the  ships  were  now  stationed,  was 
perfectly  calm ; and  the  embarkation  was  begun 
with  rapidity,  but  also  with  good  order.  Then,  at 
a given  signal,  commenced  one  of  the  most  terrible 
scenes  that  even  war  has  ever  presented  : then  Sir 
Sidney  Smith — who  had  recently  uirived  at  Toulon, 
and  who  had  volunteered  lo  conduct  the  perilous 
operation  of  blowing  up  and  destroying  all  the 
French  ships  of  war  which  could  not  be  removed, 
the  powder-magazines,  the  stores  and  arsenal — set 
to  work,  having  previously  made  some  hurried  pre- 
parations. Admiral  Langara  had  undertaken  the 
destruction  of  all  the  ships  in  one  of  the  basins, 
and  had  promised  to  send  three  Spanish  gun-boais 
to  co-operate  with  Sir  Sidney.  There  were  rea- 
sons fur  believing  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  be 
very  earnest  in  the  dangerous  work;  fur,  although 
Langara  had  not,  in  the  council  of  war,  offered 
any  opposition  to  the  project  of  destroying  that 
immense  Toulon  fleet,  which  roust  otherwise  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  had  de- 
clared ill  a conversation,  which  was  reported  to 
Ijord  Hood,  that  he  knew  it  to  be  the  interest  of 
England  to  strike  this  blow  against  the  maritime 
power  of  France,  but  that  he  also  knew  it  to  be 
equally  the  interest  of  Spain  to  prevent  it.*  Lord 
Hood  therefore  could  not  place  mucii  reliance  on 
the  exertions  of  the  Spaniards ; but  it  would  have 
been  unwise  to  irritate  them  by  showing  a want 
of  confidence ; and  the  work,  to  be  done  effectu* 
ally,  required  many  hands,  as  also  the  service  of 
some  craft  which  did  not  exist  iu  Lord  Hood's 
fleet.  Tlie  arsenal,  an  iimoense  range  ot  build- 
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ings,  jrart  of  which  stood  on  the  shore  between 
the  town  and  the  inner  port,  and  was  eom{>o8od  of 
magazines  and  storehouses,  and  part  of  w hich  was 
built  on  piers  standing  out  iu  the  water,  surrounded 
or  inclosed  two  wet-ducks  (each  with  its  separate 
mouth  or  entrance  from  the  inner  road  nr  harbour), 
at  that  time  full  of  ships,  a dock-yard,  a timber- 
yard,  rope-walks,  workshops,  &c.  There  were 
powder  magazines  still  pretty  full,  notwithstanding 
the  consumption  of  the  aiiiesduring  the  siege ; and 
one  of  the  ships  in  the  greater  lia&on  was  loaded 
with  powder.  The  English  flotdia  appointed  to 
send  these  things  into  the  air  consisted  of  the 
‘ Vulcan  ’ fireship,  the  * Alert  ’ sloop,  the  ‘ Swallow ' 
tender,  three  gun-boats,  and  a Spanish  murtar-boat. 
The  crew  of  this  mortar-boat  shared  fairly  in  the 
dangers  and  labours  of  the  night;  but  this  was  the 
only  assistance  derived  from  the  Spaniards.  On 
entering  the  larger  bason  with  his  flotilla,  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  found  that  all  the  workmen  had  thrown  aw  ay 
their  white  cockades  and  mounted  tricoloured  ones, 
and  that  six  hundred  or  condemned  felons, 

confined  on  board  a great  galley,  were  freeing  them- 
selves from  their  irons,  and  threatening  resistance. 
Unwilling  to  deprive  these  poor  wretches  of  their 
only  chance  of  escaping  the  destruction  whicli 
seemed  to  threaten  them,  he  ofl^ered  them  no  inter- 
ruption, merely  pointing  the  guns  of  the  ' Swallow  * 
tender  so  ns  to  enfilade  the  quay  on  which  they 
must  have  landed  in  order  to  attack  him.  While 
he  was  entering  the  bason  and  making  his  pre- 
parations in  it,  the  besiegers  kept  up  a close  cross- 
fire of  shot  and  shells  from  Mslbousquet  and  the 
neighbouring  hills,  which  almost  overhang  the  ar- 
senal ; but  this  only  kept  the  galley-slaves  in  awe, 
and  confined  the  Jacobin  party  in  the  town  within 
their  houses,  without  producing  any  dismay  or  dis- 
order among  the  British  sailors,  who  went  on  distri- 
buting their  combustibles  among  the  shipping.  A 
little  later  a great  multitude  of  the  besiegers  de- 
scended the  hills  and  approached  the  walls  of  the 
dockyard,  animating  each  other  by  shouts  and  re- 
publican songs,  ^me  of  them  came  so  near  as 
to  pour  a quick  irregular  fire  of  musketry  upon 
Sir  Sidney  Smith’s  seamen,  who  were  running  all 
about ; but  a few  discharges  of  grape-shot  scattered 
them,  and  sent  them  back  before  they  could  dis- 
cover the  smallness  of  the  English  force,  and  its 
utter  incapability  of  resisting  a close  attack.  Tiic 
fireship— the  terrible  ‘Vulcan’ — was  now  all  ready, 
and  placed  across  the  tier  of  men-uf-war.  Sir  Sidney 
onlv  exjiected  a second  signal  to  set  fire  to  the 
trains.  Tlie  great  galley  was  not  in  the  tier  with 
the  mcn-of-war : no  sound  was  now  heard  from  it 
except  the  noise  of  the  hammer  clunking  against 
their  chains  and  irons,  from  wliicli  the  yaitriens 
were  desperately  striving  to  release  themselves. 
And  now  the  sipal  was  given,  and  the  nmlclies 
were  applied  to  the  trains,  and  flames  and  columns 
of  fire  like  those  of  a volcano  in  eruption  rose  from 
that  part  of  the  arsenal.  By  tlie  horrible  glare  of 
this  light  the  besiegers,  who  had  again  clustered  on 
the  nearest  hills,  could  distinctly  ace  and  take  aim 
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at  the  English  ; tliey  redoubled  their  discharges  of 
artillery,  and  were  approaching  still  nearer  to  the 
walls  of  the  arsenal,  when  the  ‘ Vulcan  ’ began  to 
roar : the  guns  of  that  fireship,  doubly-shotted,  went 
off  as  the  flames  reached  them — went  off  larboard 
ar)d  starboard,  checking  the  advances  of  the  troops 
without,  and  of  the  Jacobins  within.  The  shouts 
of  the  republicans  on  the  hills  were  answered  by 
the  cheers  of  the  English  sailors  j but  anon  there 
was  an  explosion  so  tremendous,  and  proceeding 
from  a point  so  wholly  unexpected  by  the  British, 
that  for  some  minutes  all  shouting  and  cheering 
ceased,  all  hostilities  were  suspended,  and  the 
bravest  stood  aghast.  The  roar  proceeded  from  a 
great  powder-ship,  which  was  not  in  the  bason, 
but  in  the  iimer  harbour  outside  of  the  bason,  and 
thus  between  the  English  flotilla  and  the  allied 
fleet.  Lord  Hood  had  committed  the  charge  of 
this  and  another  ship  to  the  .Spaniards  with  proper 
instructions ; and  the  Spaniards  employed,  instead 
of  scuttling  and  sinking  them,  set  fire  to  them 
lH)th.  The  flaming  timber,  and  all  that  the  t\yo 
ships  had  contained,  mounted  high  in  the  mid- 
night air,  and  then  descending,  threatened  to  over- 
whelm the  whole  of  the  small  flotilla.  One  of  the 
gun-boats  and  one  of  the  ship's  Iraats  were  struck 
and  blown  to  pieces,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
<uie  officer  and  three  men,  the  crews  were  picked 
up  alive  out  of  the  water.  After  setting  fire  to 
some  more  trains,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  his  people, 
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with  the  ‘Alert’  sloop  bringing  up  the  rear, 
glided  away  from  the  quay  of  the  arsenal,  atul 
across  the  inner  harbour.  But  now  the  Spanish 
officer,  who  had  been  detached  to  burn  the  ships 
in  the  other  bason,  came  and  reported  to  Sir 
Sidney  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  enter  that 
bason,  as  a boom  had  been  thrown  across  the 
narrow  mouth,  and  as  the  firing  was  too  hot.  Sir 
Sidney  instantly  sent  back  his  English  boats,  and 
the  Spanish  mortar-boat ; but  it  was  now  too  late ; 
the  Spanish  officer  had  thrown  away  his  time  and 
opportunity ; the  Jacobins  of  the  town,  who  had 
waited  until  the  Inst  of  the  allied  troops  had  re- 
tired, had  now  seized  a battery  which  commanded 
that  part  of  the  quay,  and,  though  the  cannon 
were  spike<l,  (he  place  was  near  enough  for  their 
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I musketry  to  tell ; and  other  volleys  of  musketry 

j proceeded  from  the  great  guard-ship  which  lay 
within  the  boom.  After  an  inefliectual  attempt  to 
cut  or  break  the  boom,  the  English  sailors  pulled 
off.  But  still  the  flotilla  lingered  in  the  inner 
harbour,  for  a considerable  number  of  fugitives 
appeared  at  the  water’s  edge  putting  up  prayers 
for  protection.  The  known  royalists  had  l^en 
embarked,  but  the  republicans  were  now  rushing 
into  the  town  on  the  land  side,  and  were  massa- 
cring all  they  met  except  the  Jacobins,  who  were 
in  arms,  and  who  joined  them  in  the  work  of  ex- 
termination. These  fugitives  rushed  into  whatever 
boats  they  cotild  find  on  the  beach ; some  of  them 
pushed  off  without  oars ; some  so  overloaded  the 
boats  that  they  sank  in  smooth  water-many  were 
drowned — all  that  were  alive  looked  to  Sir  Sid- 
ney' Smith’s  flotilla  ns  their  last  only  chance  of 
salvation  in  this  world.  As  there  was  not  a 
braver,  so  was  there  not  a more  humane  and 
generous-minded  man  than  Sir  Sidney : though 
now  assailed  from  every  side,  and  liable  to  be  sunk 
in  the  narrow  passage  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
port,  by  the  cross  fires  of  the  battery  of  Cape 
Brun,  Fort  L’Aiguillette,  and  Fort  Balaguier,  he 
hove-to,  drove  back  the  Jacobins  with  a well- 
directed  fire,  and  received  the  fugitives  on  board 
his  flotilla.  Nor  did  he  get  him  gone  yet. 
The  Spaniards  had  left  him  something  more  to 
do  in  that  inner  harbour.  There  lay  there  two 
French  Id-gun  ships,  one  of  which  was  a prison 
ship  in  possession  of  the  Jacobins,  who  had  been 
confined  in  her,  and  who  had  been  threatening  the 
most  desperate  resistance.  But  the  surrounding 
conflagration,  the  explosion  of  the  powder-ship, 
which  had  been  fired  by  the  Spaniards  at  no  great 
distance,  and  the  scene  of  horror  as  of  hell  that 
environed  them,  completely  intimidated  these  des- 
perate prisoners ; they  gratefully  embraced  the 
offer  of  being  landed  in  a place  of  safety,  and  os 
soon  as  they  were  removed  fire  was  set  to  those 
two  line-of-battlc  ships.  Sir  Sidney’s  operations 
were  now  completed,  in  as  far  as  mortal  man 
could  complete  them ; but,  before  he  could  get 
out  of  that  infernal  crater,  the  powder-ship  in  the 
bason  went  off  with  an  explosion  more  awful  than 
the  first,  threatening  destruction  to  the  flotilla  and 
to  all  who  were  near.  But  this  time  the  flotilla 
escaped  without  the  slightest  injury.  It  had  de- 
stroyed nine  ships  of  the  line,  brides  other  craft, 
magazines,  &c.  And  now  it  glided  through  the 
passage,  running  the  gantelope  of  the  batteries 
of  Balaguier  and  L’Aiguillettc,  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  who  had  not,  however,  taken  possession  of 
the  battery  opposite  at  Cape  Brun.  Unhurt,  Sir 
Sidney  and  his  exhausted  men  joined  in  the  outer 
road  Admiral  Lord  Hood,  who  embarked  all  the 
English  forces  without  the  loss  of  a man.  The 
fleet  remained  for  some  time  in  the  roadstead,  all 
eyes  on  Ixiard  fixed  on  the  mighty  conflagration  ; 
and  then  they  steered  for  the  Hes])erides  of  France, 
the  beautiful  islands  of  Hieres,  which,  lying  close 
under  the  coast  of  Provence,  and  covered  with 
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groves  of  orange,  and  citron,  and  myrtle,  look  like 
a piece  of  Italy  dropj>ed  there  by  inistukc.* 

The  English  hud  destroyed  one  ship  of  84  guns, 
one  of  76  guns,  seven  of  74  guns,  and  two  of  24 
guns;  and  they  brought  away  with  them  more 
vessels  than  they  burned — one  immense  ship  of 
120  guns,  two  of  74  guns,  one  of  40  guns,  four 
frigates,  and  seven  corvettes,  brigs,  &c.,  following 
Lord  Hood  to  Hieres.  The  Spanianls  brought 
away  one  vessel  of  18  guns,  the  Sardinians  one 
of  32  guns,  and  the  Neapolitans  one  of  20  guns. 
Yet  the  whole  blow  at  the  French  navy  was  not 
so  decisive  as  had  been  expected  : fourteen  sail  of 
the  line  atid  five  frigates  escaped  destruction,  or 
were  only  so  partially  destroyed  that  it  was  found 
possible  to  repair  them  afterwards.  The  Spaniards, 
aa  we  have  seen,  did  little  or  nothing,  and  in  the 
bason,  where  the  British  sailors  had  operated,  the 
released  galley-slaves  extinguished  the  6rc  in 
several  of  the  vessels.  Nearly  15,000  men,  women, 
and  children,  inhabitants  of  the  town,  or  royalists 
from  other  parts  of  the  south  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  it  as  the  last  asylum  they  had  in  France,  were 
carried  safely  away  by  the  allied  fleets : it  ap< 
pears  that  hardly  any  were  leO  behind  who  had 
committed  themselves  by  counter-revolutionary 
deeds,  or  by  correspondence  and  connexion  with 
I»rd  Hood  and  his  allies ; but  what  M.  Thiers 
styles  “ the  revolutionary  vengeance’*  would  not 
submit  to  be  disappointed  of  its  prey  and  its  vic- 
tims. Upon  tlie  first  entrance  of  the  republicans 
into  the  half-ruined  town  they  massacred  every  one 
they  met,  not  excepting  even  some  two  or  three 
hundred  Jacobins  who  went  to  meet  and  welcome 
them.  The  released  galeriens^  whose  exertions 
in  saving  the  shipping  had  converted  them  from 
felons  into  patriots,  joined  in  the  excesses  of  the 
soldiery  ; and  for  twenty-four  hours  there  was  a 
sabbath  of  crime  and  horror  in  which  every  pos- 
sible monstrosity  was  committed.  And  after  these 
abominations  the  slaughter  was  continued  fur  a 
long  time  in  a regular,  organised  manner.  Several 
hundreds  of  poor  w’orkmcn  and  labourers,  who  had 
been  employed  by  the  English  and  their  allies  in 
improving  the  fortifications  of  Toulon,  were  con- 
demned in  a mass,  and  were  executed  in  tlie  same 
manner,  the  executioners  being  cannoneers  who 
fired  upon  them  with  grape-shot.  The  guillotine, 
which  always  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  victorious 
republican  armies,  was  then  set  up  and  made 
permanent : the  possession  of  money  or  lands,  or 
of  a res|)ectable  station  in  society,  was  guilt  and  proof 
enough  to  the  improvised  revolutionary  tribunal, 
and  to  the  military  commissions,  which  were  pre- 
sided over  or  directed  by  the  younger  Robespierre, 
Barras,  and  Freron,  the  three  commissioners  from 
the  Convention.  That  legislature,  carrying  out  to 
its  utmost  limits  Danton’s  governing  axiom,  Faire 
Peury  decreed  that  the  name  of  Toulon  should  he 
changed  to  that  of  Port  dc  la  Montagne,  that  the 
town  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  not  a stone 
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should  be  left  on  the  top  of  another,  except  in  the 
forts,  barracks,  and  arsenal. 

While  Lord  Hood  was  in  possession  of  Toulon 
he  had  detached  a squadron  to  Corsica  to  carry 
assistance  to  the  anti-republican  and  anti-French 
party  in  that  island;  and  another,  commanded  by 
' Admiral  Cell,  to  call  to  account  the  republic  of 
Genoa,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  or  his 
j authorities  at  Leghorn,  who,  under  the  mask  of 
I neutrality,  had  for  some  time  pursued  a system 
I almost  openly  hostile  to  the  allies.  The  French 
I army  in  Nice  liad  been  supplied  from  liCghorn  with 
I provisions  and  stores,  although  the  Grand  Duke’s 
I government  had  refused  a small  supply  of  bullocks 
I to  the  English  fieet.  Nor  was  this  all.  Two  iri- 
I habitants  of  Toulon,  under  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  Lord  Hood,  had  proceeded  to  Leghorn  and 
bad  there  purchased  a quantity  of  corn  for  the  use 
of  Toulon ; and  the  Tuscan  government,  at  the 
instance  of  La  Flotte,  the  minister  or  resident  of 
the  French  republic  at  Florence,  had  not  only  se- 
questrated the  coni,  but  had  also  thrown  the  two 
Toulon  merchants  into  prison.  Lord  Hervey  had 
remonstrated  repeatedly,  but  all  in  vain  ; the  Tus- 
can government  would  not  so  much  as  release  the 
two  Toulon  merchants.  At  times  the  timid  court 
his  lordship  addressed  maintained  im  obstinate 
silence;  and  at  other  times  they  bafiled  him  by 
delays  and  evasions.  Tliey  could  not  be  susjiecied 
of  any  aficction  for  the  French — the  Grand  Duke 
was  a prince  of  the  House  of  Austria,  the  near  re- 
lation of  the  reigning  emperor,  who  was  at  the  bead 
of  the  coalition,  as  also  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
had  been  so  barbarously  used — but  they  dreaded 
the  might  and  fury  of  the  republicans,  and  know- 
ing their  own  weakness,  and  shutting  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  this  was  a war  which  would  admit 
of  no  neutralities  (or  at  least  of  none  to  a country 
situated  as  Tuscany  is),  they  wished  to  remain  on 
good  terms  with  the  French.  While  tlie  English 
minister  was  carrying  on  his  correspondence  with 
the  Grand  Duke’s  government,  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  Tilly,  the  French  Chargd  d’Affaircs  at 
Genoa,  had  hired  a brace  of  rutfians,  who  were  to 
seize  the  principal  ageut  for  the  purchase  of  the 
corn,  and  carry  him  on  board  a republican  frigate. 
As  soon  as  Admiral  Gell  arrived  oflf  the  coast, 
Lord  Hervey,  no  longer  satisfied  with  demanding 
the  liberation  of  the  two  Toulon  merchants,  and 
the  liberty  to  export  the  corn  they  had  purchased, 
insisted  that  the  republican  minister  La  Flotte 
should  be  immediately  expelled  from  the  Tuscan 
territory.  The  timid  government,  now  placed  be- 
tween two  dangers,  promised  that  they  would  dis- 
miss the  Frenchman ; but  new'  delays  were  inter- 
posed; the  corn,  much  wanted  at  Toulon,  was  not 
released,  I.#a  Flotte  remained  where  he  was,  nor  did 
there  api>car  any  inclination  to  enforce  his  depar 
turc.  liereujHjn  Ixird  Hervey  presented  himself 
suddenly  at  the  palace,  and  having,  not  without 
dilliniliy,  obtained  admittance  to  tlic  presence  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  he  ex[>resscd  to  him  in  strong 
terms  the  danger  of  any  further  procrastination, 
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telling  him  th»t  Admiral  Gell  would,  in  twelve  | 
hours,  blockade  the  port  of  Leyhum,  if  l*<t  Flotte 
and  his  cuinpaniuns  (one  of  these  was  Chauyclin, 
late  minister  at  l>jndon)  were  not  immediateS 
dismissed.  The  Grand  Duke  retired  in  confusion 
without  giving  any  explicit  answer.  But  intelli- 
gence presently  reached  Florence  that  a detach « 
ment  from  Admiral  Gell’s  squadron  was  cruising 
off  Leghorn,  and  that  some  other  English  ships 
had  seized  a French  frigate  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezia, 
and  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Santa  Maria,  a Genoese 
fort — an  act  which  was  certainly  nothing  less  than 
an  infringement  of  the  law  of  nations.  To  escape 
from  the  more  immediate  danger,  Scrrisiori,  the 
duke's  chief  minister,  gave  the  French  legation 
their  passports,  with  orders  to  quit  Tuscany  within  ' 
twelve  hours.  La  Flotte  and  Chauvelin  went  into 
the  Venetian  states  by  way  of  Ferrara,  and  F<«- 
geres,  with  one  or  two  other  Frenchmen,  hastened 
to  Onoa.  Other  satisfaction  was  given ; the  com 
was  delivered  to  its  purchasers  : and  after  a little 
delay  the  Grand  Duke,  beset  not  merely  by  the 
minister  of  Great  Britain,  but  also  by  the  ministers 
of  all  the  allied  powers,  and  by  the  messages  and 
agents  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  King  of  Naples, 
and  of  nearly  every  prince  in  Italy,  not  only  agreed 
to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  the  French  re- 
public, but  further  engaged  to  unite  with  the  grand 
£uro|)ean  coalition.* 

The  government  and  the  people  of  Genoa  had 
been,  from  a variety  of  causes,  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  France  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war;  and  that  city  of  palaces  swarmed  with  men 
who  w ere  or  who  fancied  themselves  Jacobins.  The 
government  was  strictly  an  oligarchy,  and  an  oli- 
garchy of  the  most  aristocratic  kind ; yet  not  a few 
of  the  memhers  composing  it,  or  of  the  mcml>er8 
of  the  noble  families  who  might  aspire  to  form  a 
purl  of  it,  had  taken  the.  new  French  doctrines  to 
iheir  hearts  or  to  their  heads,  and,  being  nominally 
republicans  ihcmseUes,  these  individuals  seem  to 
have  fancied  that  it  wa.i  their  hounden  duty  to 
assist  in  spreading  (he  new  republicanism  all  over 
Europe,  although  it  no  mure  resembled  their  own 
than  the  government  of  Constantinople  resembled 
that  of  ancient  Rome.  All  classes  of  Cicnoese 
hated  most  vehemently  their  next  neighbours,  the 
Piedmontese,  whose  king  had  become  a principal  in 
the  war;  and  they  hailed  with  joy  the  news  of 
every  reverse  or  defeat  of  his  Sardinian  majesty. 

■ ('iftrlo  Stiiri*  a iUiHa  — W.  8.  Ro»p. — ^Tlic  chiff  nccii|vation 

of  1.1  and  tlia  mt  at  the  divionialifU. 

wImIc  alloard  U>  rvmaiB  at  Klorenew,  ljul  Iwvti  tu  ttmwh  jacobiaUm 
and  Jaeobiutcal  aa4  AthtliUral  booM.  ai  a mean*  of 

a rprolutiou  and  an  anarrhy  to  Tuacany,  wbkh  «ru  at  the 
Uair.  t>f)iiud<iit]<ut«  no«  of  the  lMppir*  t and  oueof  the  best  KOTemed 
t-oiiiitries  in  Eui<<i>e.  IH  ler  FreDclimeo  foll<>*«l  up  the  same  .irm 
in  all  iW  test  of  Italy.  tlt«  dipl»mBlt«la  amonit  them  pltHtlnx  in  tlie 
Biuu  >M:vrjoe«l  moaner  aifaiast  the  Kuerromeuls  to  «hirh  they  wore 
ari‘r>-<lite<l.  It  tlu-refure  ill  l>ee«ine  llieoe  m>’a  and  their  oxintrymeo 
to  tail  and  exeUim  at  any  eiotatiuu  of  the  law  of  oatinnt.  La  Touche, 
a rep’iblwan  admiral^  had  recttivtrd  tm  boani  hC  ahipa  in  the  Bav  of 
Naplet.  and  had  rnteiUiin'*d  on  shore,  n i;reat  numler  of  Neapolitan 
rcCarniera.  had  itutrucied  them  bow  to  ontaoise  w>cret  wwleiieo,  and 
had  divtiilKileti  the  rvffn  anutitf  them;  .nut  all  this  l>e  hail 

d<  ne  not  only  i>efoTe  the  sovereign  of  the  country  had  joined  the 
aliitw,  but  at  Um  eery  mooMDt  whea  h«  Itad  enfig(ed  to  reraain 
neuual,  to  leceiec  a repubUcAii  arahuoador,  and  to  send  an  atn- 
baaMdot  of  hU  own  to  nria.  — Pielm  VolteUn,  ^torwi  di  Napoti. 


Many  of  them  had  large  capitals  locked  up  in 
Krunce.  Some  of  the  aenatura  aided  with  ihe 
friends  of  the  French,  out  of  fear  of  an  invaaii>ii,(ir 
of  a bunibardinem  like  that  which  Louis  XIV. 
had  iiiUicted  on  their  fair  city  ; and  others  of  the 
same  patrician  class  were  notoriously  bribed  by 
the  Convention,  which,  circulating  noUiing  bat 
assignats  in  France,  found  meant  of  sending  specie 
I and  other  substantial  meant  of  corruption  into 
foreign  countries.  The  amount  of  gold  and  lilver 
I thus  exported  by  the  French  republicans,  even  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  war,  was  prodigioua,  and 
may  account  for  man^  inridenta  and  occurrences 
which  otherwise  teem  mexphcable.  The  greediness 
fur  gold  w as  at  least  as  great  among  theae  Genoese 
republicans  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Dante.  They  had  allowed 
Tilly  to  purchase  and  transmit  conlraband  stores 
in  Genoese  vessels  to  Kellermaiin's  army ; and 
their  neutral  port  had  been  a constant  station  for 
the  French  ships  of  war.  In  the  month  of  July, 
Captain  Iiigleheld,  who  had  put  into  the  port  in 
an  English  frigate  on  a diplomatic  miasion  from 
Lord  Hood,  waa  pursued  by  two  French  frigates 
which  bad  been  lying  there.  An  English  cutter 
bad  been  pursued  by  gun-boata,  and  had  been,  like 
the  English  frigate,  compelled  to  return  into  the 
harbour : a tartane  from  Marteilles,  at  the  time 
when  that  unfortunate  city  was  in  arms  againat 
the  Convention  and  under  the  protection  of  Lord 
Hood,  wai  seized  in  the  harbour,  and  under  the 
forts  of  the  Genoese  republic,  by  the  French  re- 
publicans then  there,  who  carried  the  ship's  papera, 
and  whatever  letters  and  papers  she  hid  on  bwrd, 
to  Tilly,  the  chargi!  d’affaires,  and  put  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  in  irons.  Of  several  remonstrances 
the  Genoese  government  had  taken  no  heed.  Ad- 
miral Gell  now  sent  the  * 8cipio,‘  a 74-gun  ship, 
right  into  the  harbour  of  Gienaa ; and  the  ‘ 8cipio’ 
•cized  the  ' Modcste’  frigate,  the  only  French 
vessel  then  in  that  port,  and  brought  her  under  the 
English  admiral’s  Ice.  Bucked  by  .Mr.  Drake, 
tile  English  resident,  Gell  then  demanded  aatiafac- 
tion  fur  the  injuries  and  insults  which  had  been 
received,  and  an  immediate  cessation  of  the  con- 
traband trade  which  had  been  allowed  with  the 
French  republicans,  enforcing  the  demands  with 
■trung  menaces  of  the  hostility  of  Great  Britain. 
The  younger  Ruheapierre,  who  was  at  this  moment 
in  commission  at  Nice,  issued  a terrible  protest 
against  the  irregularities  of  the  English  admiral, 
and  more  especially  against  the  capture  of  the 
French  frigate  in  aneutral  port,  which  he  character- 
ised as  a detestable  deed,  an  outrage  not  merely  upon 
international  law,  but  upon  the  righta  of  the  whole 
human  species, — a high  crime  against  all  civilised 
society.  In  this  paper  he  called  upon  Ihe  Genoese 
(as  if  they  had  had  the  power  to  do  it)  to  lake  an 
immediate  and  terrible  vengeance  on  the  English ; 
he  told  them  that  they  must  forthwith  resolve  to 
be  cither  friends  to  the  friends,  or  enemies  to  the 
enemies  of  society  ; that  if  their  senate  should  de- 
lay in  making  up  their  mind,  and  in  piuahing 
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with  ajuBt  and  exemplary  punishment  the  authors  I 
of  the  crime,  which  had  been  committed  in  their 
port,  and  under  the  mouths  of  their  i^uns,  they  i 
would  be  considered  in  a Ftate  of  hostility  against  I 
the  French  republic,  which,  on  l»er  part,  would  re- 
sort to  whatever  means  she  might  think  proper  in 
order  lo  secure  vengeance  for  S4i  horrilile  an  net  of 
violence  as  the  seizure  of  the  frigate.  The  trem- 
bling senate  tried  the  ho)>eless  experiment  of  re- 
conciling both  parties  : they  sent  explanations  and 
messages  to  Paris ; they  instructed  their  minister 
at  London  to  enter  into,  and  lengthen  expla- 
nations ami  negotiations.  Admiral  Gell,  however, 
was  instructed  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  Tilly, 
the  chargtf  d'affaires,  who  had  been  the  fomenter 
of  idl  the  disturbances  which  had  previously  taken 
place,  and  who  still  persisted  in  supplying  the 
French  army  with  contraband  stores.  The  English 
ships  blockaded  the  port  of  Genoa  for  some  time, 
and  then  withdrew  upon  the  not  very  trustworthy 
promise  of  the  senate  to  ol>serve  a strict  neutrality, 
and  rigorously  enforce  that  essential  part  of  it 
which  forbade  their  supplying  the  contraband 
stores,  and  without  obtaining  the  expulsion  of 
Tilly.  It  was  considered  unwise  at  the  present 
moment  to  proceed  to  any  decidedly  hostile  mea- 
sures, as  the  senate  must  then  have  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  Convention,  and  as 
Genoa  would  have  afforded  the  French  an  easy 
access,  by  Garvi  and  the  Bochetta  pats,  into  the 
heart  of  Piedmont.  On  tl>e  other  side  the  Con- 
vention and  their  commissioners  had  good  reasons 
for  not  driving  the  senate  into  the  arms  of  the 
English.  Thus  each  party  tolerated  for  a time  the 
neutrality  of  that  little  Italian  republic ; the  French, 
to  whom  the  neutrality,  in  the  way  in  which  it  was 
observed  by  the  Genoese,  was  exceedingly  service* 
able,  looking  confidently  forward  to  some  near  day 
when  they  should  be  able  to  annex  Genoa,  together 
with  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  and  the  whole  of 
Upper  Italy,  to  their  dominions,  or  at  least  to 
establish  in  those  regions  a series  of  democracies 
and  mock  r^ublics  which  should  be  entirely  de- 
pendent on  France.  The  traffickers  and  speculators 
of  Genoa  continued  the  contraband  trade  with  Kel- 
lermami’s  army  and  the  southern  provinces  of 
France,  and  the  profit  they  derived  from  it  blinded 
their  eyes  to  the  prospect  of  future  misery,  and 
would  by  itself  have  b^n  sufficient  to  have  pre- 
vented the  senate  from  entering  into  the  coalition. 
The  pope  closed  his  ports  to  all  French  shipping  ; 
and  the  Grand-Master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta 
expelled  from  that  island  all  French  agents,  and 
prohibited  the  entrance  into  his  ports  of  any  vessel 
whatsoever  hearing  the  tri-coloured  flag.  The  re- 
public of  Venice  followed  the  same  line  of  conduct 
as  Genoa,  but  derived  less  pecuniary  advantage 
from  her  neutrality.  Efforts  were  made  by  the 
English  resident  minister,  and  by  the  representa- 
tives of  other  powers,  to  draw  the  Venetian  senate 
into  the  league  against  France ; hut  they  failed  for 
the  present,  and  Venice  became  on  the  Adriatic 
what  Genoa  was  on  the  Mediterranean  side  of  the 
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)>enin8ula,  n centre  of  intrigue  and  a sort  of  head- 
quarters for  revolution  professors  and  proselytising 
Jacobins.  Chauvelin  and  his  comrades,  flourish- 
ing under  the  protection  of  the  Lion  of  Saint  Murk, 
which  had  become  as  timid  and  crouching  as  a 
cur — which  was  trying  to  fawn  on  all  {lartica,  with 
the  certainty  of  l>eing  kicked  by  all— preached  the 
sacred  duty  of  insurrection  in  all  the  Venetian 
states  and  dependencies,  and  excited  the  Grisona 
on  one  aide  and  the  Dalmatians  on  the  other  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  poor  old  and  decrepit 
republic,  while  other  agents  from  the  Convention 
were  labouring  hard  at  Constantinople  to  entice 
the  Turks  into  the  war  as  allies  of  the  French,  by 
showing  how  easy  it  would  be  to  profit  by  the  pre- 
sent weakness  of  the  Venetians,  and  by  the  over- 
occupation which  the  Austrians  had  given  them- 
selves on  the  Rhine. 

The  narrative  of  the  civil  war  or  wars  which 
desolated  the  interior  of  France,  while  foreign  war 
raged  on  all  her  frontiers,  may  now  be  best  given 
in  connexion  with  tire  proce^ings  at  Paris  and 
the  transactions  of  the  National  Convention.  The 
death  of  Louis  XVI.,  which  was  to  reconcile  all 
differences  of  opinions,  of  views,  and  of  interests, 
which  was  to  destroy  the  distinctions  of  |>arties 
and  of  factions,  and  to  unite  all  France  as  one 
great  loving  republican  family,  was  followed  by 
totally  different  results.  The  head  of  that  unfor- 
tunate prince  had  scarcely  been  struck  off  ere  the 
Gironde  and  the  Mountain  renewed  their  death- 
Btruggle  w ith  an  increase  of  fury,  each  party  striving 
to  send  their  adversaries  to  the  guillotine,  and  each 
feeling  convinced  that  their  only  hope  of  life  lay 
in  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  other  faction. 
Having  remair>erl  in  office  just  long  enough  to 
witness  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  king,  the 
virtuous  Roland,  harassed  to  death  by  the  Jacobins, 
and  evidently  alarmed  at  their  increasing  power  as 
well  as  rage,  retired  from  the  ministry  with  certain 
moral  reflections  which  he  might  have  made  se- 
veral months  before,  and  with  certain  protestations 
which  were  quite  as  much  called  for  when  he 
accepted  oflSce  as  they  could  be  now.  A few  days 
affer  the  Girondists  diovc  Pache,  who  had  become 
a determined  MonUignard,  from  his  office  os  mi- 
nister of  war,  and  brought  in  lieumonvilic,  whom 
we  have  seen  Dumouricz  pack  off  to  Coburg  and 
an  Austrian  prison  ; but,  while  Roland,  out  of  place, 
remained  a nullity,  his  former  prot^gd,  but  now 
his  mortal  enemy,  Pache,  became  more  consider- 
able and  more  powerful  than  ever  by  being  elected 
mayor  of  Paris  in  lieu  of  Doctor  Chambon,  who 
had  been  terrified  and  beaten  out  of  that  place  by 
the  Jacobins.  Clavidre,  the  finan^'j  minister,  and 
Lebrun,  the  minister  for  fureir.,  affairs,  who  re- 
mained in  office,  were  completely  directed  or  led 
by  Brissot,  who  indeed  meddled  in  all  things  to 
■uch  an  extent  that,  though  not  holding  any  office, 
he  must  be  considered  as  the  real  head  of  thia 
crazy  Girondist  cabinet,  and  thus  bu  held  anawer- 
able  for  most  of  the  follies  and  blunders  and  the 
worse  things  they  committed.  The  whole  party 
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were  called,  at  the  time,  Brissotins  much  more 
commonly  than  Uirundins,  If  even  there  could 
hate  been  a reconciliation  or  a brief  truce  between 
Robespierre  and  the  rest  of  the  Girondists,  the 
thing  was  impossible  l>etwc6n  Robespierre  and 
Brissot.  For  a short  time  the  war  l>etween  the 
two  factions  was  carrietl  on  by  means  of  pen  and 
ink  and  the  printing-press;  the  Girondist  journal- 
ists, Condorcet,  Gursas,  and  Brissot  himself  (the 
busiest  and  quickest  of  them  all)  accusing  the  men 
of  the  Mountain  of  all  manner  of  un-rcpublican 
intentions,  and  loading  them  with  the  entire  guilt 
of  crimes  in  which  the  Girondists  themselves  had 
either  hud  a principal  share,  or  by  which  tliey  had 
manifestly  and  manifoldly  profited  in  rigging  out 
their  republic,  and  in  getting  at  the  helm  of  it; 
uml  the  ultra-Jacobin  journalists  accusing  the  Gi- 
rondists of  views  inimical  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
common  people,  of  a new  sort  of  aristocracy  worse 
than  the  old,  and  (what  was  worst  of  all,  because 
most  vague  and  least  comprehended  by  the  Paris 
muh)  of  federalism.  SpcciHc  charges  were  also 
brought  against  the  chiefs  of  the  Gironde;  thus 
the  Jacobins,  undeterred  by  the  abundant  evidence 
w hich  proved  that  Roland,  for  his  own  part,  had 
been  indifferent  to  money,  and  had  quilt^  office  a 
poor  man,  accused  him  of  the  grossest  corruption 
and  most  ravenous  peculation,  asserting  and  re- 
peating day  after  day  that,  during  the  short  time 
lie  had  been  in  office,  he  had  contrived  to  lodge 
twelve  millions  of  livres  and  more  in  London. 
They  attributed  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and  the 
dearth  of  money  to  Roland,  to  those  who  remained 
in  office  after  him,  and  to  Brissot.  These  Jacobin 
papers  were  all  read  and  greedily  devoured  by  the 
common  people,  to  whom  they  were  addressed ; 
hut  the  Girondist  journals  rarely  got  beyond  the 
respectabilities,  whose  numbers  were  lessened,  aud 
in  n regular  hut  rapid  process  of  still  further  dimi- 
nution, and  who  had  already  established  the  fact 
that  in  such  a revolution  they  had,  and  could  have, 
no  manner  of  weiglit.  Many  of  these  journalists 
were  deputies  or  members  of  the  Convention.  A 
decree  was  passed  ordering  these  ddputes-journal- 
istes  to  choose  between  their  two  functions,  and 
cither  cease  to  be  deputies  or  give  up  their  news- 
papers ; but,  like  a thousand  and  one  other  decrees, 
this  was  found  inexecutahle.  In  consequence  of 
the  assassination  of  Lepelletier  St.-Fargeau,  the 
Convention  thought  it  expedient  to  renew  or  re- 
model their  own  committee  of  surveillance,  which 
was  separate  and  distinct  from  the  committee  of 
surveillance  of  the  commune,  declaring  that  no 
doubt  could  be  entertained  that  there  was  a royalist 
conspiracy  on  foot  to  cut  off  all  the  patriotic  mem- 
bers. The  Jacobins  outnumbered  the  Girondists 
in  this  committee;  and  almost  the  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  order  the  arrest  of  Gorsas,  the  Girondist 
journalist.  On  the  25th  of  February  there  were 
frightful  disorders  in  the  city  of  Paris,  tlie  people 
breaking  0{>en  and  plundering  a gre^u  many  of  the 
shops  where  sugar  and  coffee,  soap,  and  other  arti- 
cles were  sold — sold,  as  they  said,  at  au  enormous 


price,  simply  in  consequence  of  an  iniquitous 
system  of  monopoly  whicli  was  hut  part  of  a 
royalist  and  aristocratic  system  invented  for  tlie 
purpose  of  distressing  poor  and  virtuous  patriots. 
In  the  insurrection  shopkeepers*  heads  were  broken 
ns  well  as  shop-doors.  During  the  commotion 
some  i^oplc  were  heard  to  exclaim  that  when  they 
had  a king  they  got  their  coffee  and  their  sugar 
cheap,  but  now  tlmt  they  had  gotten  a republic 
all  things  were  becoming  dear.  The  Girondists 
taxed  the  Jacobins  with  having  promoted  these 
disorders,  and  provoked  these  dangerous  un-repuh- 
lican  remarks  ; and  the  Jacobins  swore  that,  if  this 
sugar  and  coffee  business  were  only  well  sifted, 
the  Girondists  would  he  found  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
That  very  night  Robespierre  harangued  u|>on  the 
subject  in  the  Mother  Society  ; he  was  sure  that 
the  people  were  good,  that  the  j)eoplc  were  im- 
peccaNvy  and  incapable  of  doing  wrung  unless 
they  were  artfully  misled.  He  had  heard  the  men 
and  women  that  were  plundering  the  sho{)s  lament- 
ing the  fate  of  the  dead  king,  and  applauding  the 
members  of  the  droit  of  the  Convention,  and 
this  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  real  in»^ti- 
gators  were  the  Girondists.  Marat  was  equally 
sure  that  the  disorders  and  excesses  were  all  to  he 
imputed  to  that  wicked  faction  and  to  the  royalists. 
On  the  following  day  the  Girondists  accused  Murat 
in  the  Convention  of  being  the  original  instigator 
of  the  riots  and  the  pillage;  and  they  read  from 
his  newspaper,  the  * Republican,*  a passage  which 
certainly  told  the  people  that  the  proper  wav  to 
get  sugar  and  coffee  at  a cheap  price  would  he  to 
help  themselves,  and  hang  a few  of  the  inonupn- 
lizers  at  the  doors  of  their  own  shops.  There  also 
seemed  the  closest  connexion  of  cause  and  clVc<  t, 
fur  Marat  had  published  this  article  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th,  and  the  plundering  had  com- 
menced in  the  afternoon.  It  was  monstrously 
absurd  and  disgustingly  mean  to  press  this  charge 
about  a sugar  and  coffee  cmeutc  against  a man 
who  had  been  so  repeatedly  the  instigator  of  tre- 
mendous massacres ; but  the  Girondists  and  their 
friends  had  allowed  a vote  to  he  curried  which 
stopped  all  inquiry  into  the  butcheries  of  Sep- 
tember and  into  other  atrocities,  and  so  they  deter- 
mined to  dwell  upon  this  present  charge.  Salles 
moved  for  an  act  of  accusation  against  Marat. 
Nothing  disconcerted,  Marat  told  the  Convention 
from  the  tribune  that  it  was  natural  and  just  for 
the  people  to  lake  vengeance  on  the  monopolists, 
whom  the  laws  left  unpunished,  ami  that  the 
members  who  should  propos:  culling  the  |>cople  to 
account  for  what  they  had  done  yesterday  were 
only  fit  to  be  sent  to  a madhouse.  Buzut  called 
for  the  order  of  the  day,  intimating  that,  if  the 
Convention  sent  Marat  to  be  tried  before  an  ordi- 
nary tribunal,  they  would  only  prepare  a fresh 
triumph  fur  him,  as  the  jury  would  be  pretty  sure 
to  acquit  him.  After  a riot  in  the  House,  almost 
as  loud  ns  the  riot  in  rhe  streets  and  at  the  grocers* 
shops  the  day  before,  it  was  agreed  by  the  majority 
that  all  persons,  without  distinction,  who  had  been 
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insdgaton  or  actors  in  the  sugar  and  coffee  emeute 
should  be  sent  for  trial  before  the  ordinary  courts. 
They  then  called  Santerre  and  Mayor  Pache  to 
their  bar ; and  these  two  worthies  hinted  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  agents  of  foreign 
powers  and  of  the  aristocrats  and  emigrants  (all 
in  an  understanding  witlr  Pitt)  had  been  the  chief 
actors  in  the  late  emeute,  even  as  they  had  been 
the  principal  actors  in  the  September  butcheries. 
All  this  1^  to  fresh  domiciliary  visits,  and  to  fresh 
orders  for  seizing  every  man  in  France  that  had 
not  his  passport  or  his  civic  certificates  en  regie. 
The  very  next  morning  Marat  declared  in  his 
journal  that  the  sugar  and  coffee  riot  had  been 
concerted  in  a nocturnal  cunciliabulum  held  in  the 
house  of  that  “ pimp,  scoundrel,  and  counter- 
revolutionist, Valaze,’’  and  that  he  and  the  other 
Girondists  who  bad  accused  him,  Marat,  had 
employed  emissaries  to  pillage  the  shops  of 
poor  and  patriotic  grocers,  while  the  people 
were  only  making  a little  noise  before  the  shops 
of  the  real  mono|)olists.  As  for  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals, they  never  took  any  notice  of  the  People’s 
Friend. 

When  Condorcet,  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution 
Committee,  read  his  report  on  the  new  republican 
constitution  proper  to  be  given  to  France,  the  Jaco- 
bins raised  a new  storm,  and  all  France  complained 
except  the  semi-republican  respectabilities,  who 
were  nothing,  but  whom  the  philosophic  legislator 
would  have  made  everything  in  this  new  idgime, 
overlooking  the  trifling  fact  that  the  real  sans-cu- 
lottes  were,  and  must  long  remain,  arbiters  and 
masters  of  everjthing  in  France.  Without  any  other 
effort  on  their  part,  or  any  other  blunder  to  accelerate 
their  ruin,  this  Condorcet  constitution  alone  was 
sufficient  to  overthrow  the  Gironde.  The  names 
of  Sieyes  and  Pelion  were  united  with  that  of 
Condorcet  in  the  execrations  which  were  heaped 
upon  this  projected  constitution ; but  it  appears 
that  Sieyes  had  little  to  do  with  the  composition, 
and  that  Condorcet  was  almost  the  sole  author. 
The  Girondists  now  held  several  secret  meetings, 
in  which  they  certainly  discussed  the  question 
whether,  with  the  powers  of  government  in  their 
hands,  and  with  some  of  the  troops  and  some  of 
the  departments  apparently  devoted  to  them,  they 
might  not  be  able  to  strike  a grand  coup  d'^tst  by 
forcibly  dissolving  the  Convention,  or  by  expelling 
the  Jacobins ; but  they  had  not  the  courage  to 
come  to  any  decision,  and,  secret  as  were  their 
deliberations,  they  all  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
their  adversaries,  who  were  thus  put  upon  their 
guard.  But  it  was  a mutual  fear  and  suspicion  ; 
if  the  Girondists  were  afraid  of  their  adversaries, 
so  were  the  Jacobins  afraid  of  theirs  ; if  we  can 
believe  Garat,  even  Robespierre  doubted  at  thia 
moment  of  the  success  of  his  party,  complaining 
of  fatigue  and  sickness,  and  saying  that  he  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a plot  on  foot  to  destroy  him 
and  his  friends. 

When  the  troubles  began  to  break  out  in  the 
southern  provinces,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the 
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Jacobins  to  connect  them  with  the  Gironde  party, 
who  had  been  in  the  constant  practice  of  appealing 
from  the  capital  to  those  departments,  and  of  boast- 
ing of  their  personal  influence  in  all  the  south.  But 
what  mint  contributed  to  hasten  their  fall  was  the 
defection  of  Dumouriez.  This  general  had  never, 
indeed,  been  a Girondist ; the  Girondists  bad  once 
driven  him  from  power  and  place,  and  hod  for  a 
long  time  affected  to  consider  him  as  a Jacobin, 
united  with  Robespierre  and  his  party  in  the 
nand  object  of  placing  the  Duke  of  Orleans  or 
his  son  on  the  vacant  throne  (an  object  which 
assuredly  was  not  entertained  by  Robespierre)  ; but 
the  Jacobins  had  all  along  represented  Dumouriez 
as  a decided  Girondist,  os  one  whose  tastes,  habits, 
and  connexions  must  bind  him  to  that  party  and 
their  respectabilities,  rather  than  to  the  Mountain 
and  their  true  sans-culottes ; and,  as  the  Girondists 
had  the  executive  council  of  government  in  their 
hands,  it  seemed  quite  natural  to  the  people  to 
hold  them  responsible  for  the  deeds  of  all  the 
generals  and  other  functionaries  they  api>ointcd  or 
continued  in  their  employments.  Even  before 
Dumouriez  lost  the  battle  of  Neerwinden,  the 
Jacobins  had  begun  to  accuse  him  of  treachery 
and  correspondence  with  the  enemy ; for  he  had 
failed  to  conquer  Holland,  and  Camus  had  made 
a terrible  report  of  the  mode  in  which  he  had 
received  him,  a commissioner  of  the  Convention, 
and  of  the  terms  in  which  he  had  dared  to  speak 
of  the  Convention  itself.  The  first  move  made  by 
the  Mountain  was  to  demand  that  all  the  federates 
should  march  immediately  from  Paris  into  Bel- 
gium. The  Girondists,  who  looked  upon  these 
provincials  as  their  best,  if  not  their  only,  defence, 
strongly  opposed  the  motion,  and  thus  incurred 
new  odium  and  suspicion,  for  they  could  not  deny 
that  reinforcements  were  wanted  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. After  a stormy  debate  it  was  determined 
by  the  majority  that  the  federates  from  Brest  and 
the  other  maritime  departments  should  march  to 
the  coasts  of  the  iwrth,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
federates  should  for  the  present  remain  in  the 
capital.  On  the  next  day,  the  8th  of  March, 
Danton  proposed  that  30,000  new  recruits  should 
be  demanded  from  Paris  alone ; that  commissioners 
should  be  sent  into  all  the  departments  of  France 
and  all  the  sections  of  Paris,  to  hasten  the  levying 
and  marching  of  troops  by  all  possible  means. 
These  propositions  were  immediately  adopted,  and 
the  commune  of  Paris  was  called  upon  to  co- 
operate. The  black  flag  was  again  raised  over  the 
HOtel-de-Ville ; again  the  country  was  declared  to 
be  in  danger : the  theatres  were  all  closed ; and 
in  the  evening  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris 
assembled.  Two  commissioners  from  the  Con- 
vention repaired  to  each  of  the  sections,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  the  immediate  marching  of  troops. 
The  people  of  the  sections  recognised  the  necessity, 
and  expressed  their  readiness  to  march,  or  to  fur- 
nish men  that  would  ; but,  as  in  the  days  of  Sep- 
tember, there  rose  in  nearly  every  section  the 
alarming  cry  that  patriots  could  not  be  expected 
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to  march  to  the  frontiers,  and  leave  traitors  and 
conspirators  behind  them  in  the  capital,  ready  to 
slaughter  their  families  and  friends,  and  slay 
liberty  and  equalitji — ^thnt  before  they  could  march 
against  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  they  must 
have,  if  not  another  massacre  like  that  of  Sep- 
tember, some  new  and  more  terrible  tribunal  which 
should  remove  all  apprehensions  by  the  ]iromptness 
of  its  sentences  and  the  rapidity  of  its  executions. 
'I'he  patriots  of  the  sections  also  demanded  that 
provisions  should  lie  made  cheaper,  and  that  all 
the  monied  classes  who  remained  at  home  should 
pay  enormous  taxes  for  the  proper  support  of  those 
who  were  to  march.  On  the  following  day  the 
Montagnards  met  in  full  force  in  the  Convention 
to  carry  decrees  conformable  to  the  demands  of 
the  seciions.  The  members  of  the  Jacobin  Club 
crowded  the  galleries,  many  of  them  being  armed 
with  pistols.  The  president  (Gensonnd)  declared 
that  la  chose  publique  had  never  been  in  greater 
jeopardy.  Many  of  Gensonmi’s  party  believed  that 
their  own  |iersons  were  in  the  greatest  danger ; and 
therefore  they  had  stayed  away  from  the  House. 
Mayor  Paclie  and  his  municipals  came  to  the  bar  to 
express  the  patriotism  and  entire  devotion  of  the 
sections,  but  also  to  assure  the  Convention  that 
their  desires  must  be  complied  with.  Then  depu- 
tations presented  themselves  from  the  Section  of 
Pikes,  from  the  Section  of  tlie  Marais,  and  from 
many  others,  all  making  the  same  professions, 
coupled  with  the  same  demands.  Volunteers  in 
arms  also  defiled  through  the  Convention  hall, 
stating  in  energetic  language  that  the  wishes  of  the 
jieoplc  must  be  gratified.  The  Plain,  fallowing 
the  example  of  its  leader,  Barrhre,  bad  been  for 
some  time  sliding  towards  the  Mountain ; the 
Gironde  could  no  longer  count  upon  it  in  any  emer- 
gency : after  very  little  opposition  from  Guadet, 
Valazd,  and  Lanjuinais,  the  Mountain  carried  a 
decree  for  establishing  a new  Extraordinary  Cri- 
minal Tribunal,  which  was  to  pronounce  sentence, 
without  any  apjieal,  upon  conspirators  and  counter- 
revolutionists.  With  the  same  ease  they  carried 
another  decree  imposing  an  extraordinary  and  ex- 
cessive war-lax  on  the  rich ; and  then  another 
ilecree,  which  authorised  the  commissioners  sent 
into  the  departments  to  arrest  ail  suspected  persona, 
to  seize  all  pleasure-horses,  to  levy  extraordinary 
contributions  where  they  might  see  proper,  and,  in 
short,  to  exercise  the  most  absolute  power.  These 
commissioners,  who  afterwards  obtained  the  name 
of  pro-consuls,  and  some  of  whom  exceeded  the 
tyranny  of  the  worst  of  the  pro-consuls  of  ancient 
Rome,  might  truly  declare,  ns  they  did,  that  the 
Convention  had  set  no  limits  to  their  powers,  and 
had  explicitly  ordered  or  completely  sanctioned  the 
worst  deeds  they  committed.  In  the  course  of  tho 
same  day  the  Mountain  carried  varioua  other  voles 
calculated  to  gratify  the  departing  volunteers  and 
the  sans-ciiluttes  who  remained  at  home.  The 
next  day,  the  lOlh,  was  a Sunday ; the  Girondists 
expected  that  it  wotild  be  a sabbath  like  that  of  the 
2nd  of  September,  for,  notwithstanding  the  votes 
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and  compliances  of  the  Convention,  some  dark 
threats  had  been  heard,  or  were  said  to  have  been 
heard,  in  the  Mather  Society,  anil  some  street 
orators  had  declared  that  there  w ould  be  no  health 
for  the  ]ieople  until  the  Convention  were  well 
purged.  It  was  even  rumoured  that  it  had  been 
determined  the  preceding  evening  in  the  Jacobin 
and  Cordelier  clubs  that  the  barriers  should  be 
shut,  that  the  tocsin  should  be  rung,  and  that  the 
people,  in  two  divisions,  should  march  upon  the 
Convention,  and  to  the  houses  of  the  ministers; 
but  fear  is  inventive,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  any  design  of  this  settled  and  extensive 
kind.  Possibly,  however,  the  Montagnards  may 
have  exjiected  some  spontaneous  movement  of  the 
people,  fur  the  excitement  was  universal,  and  a 
dinner  was  got  up  in  tlie  corn-market  fur  the  vo- 
lunteers who  had  enrolled,  and  a little  wine  and 
speech-making  might  traii^ort  this  great  meeting 
into  some  terrible  fury.  The  Convention  met  at 
the  usual  hour  on  the  Sunday  morning,  the  Moun- 
tain being  again  in  full  force,  and  the  ranks  of  the 
cdte  droit  being  again  rather  thin.  The  chief 
business  was  to  constitute  the  new  tribunal  which 
had  been  voted  yesterday.  Cambaeerls  insisted 
that  this  terrible  court  ought  to  be  apjiointed,  and 
put  into  activity  immediately.  Buzot  attempted  to 
recommend  moderation,  circumspection,  delay ; 
and  for  this  he  was  hissed  and  booled.  A com- 
mittee had  been  at  work  during  the  night,  and 
their  report  was  presented.  Their  project  was 
simply  this : — That  the  new  tribunal  should  l>e 
composed  of  nine  judges  named  by  the  Convention  ; 
That  these  judges  should  be  indei>endent  of  all 
formalities;  That  they  should  obtain  convictions 
by  all  possible  means ; That  the  tribunal  should 
be  divided  into  two  sections,  always  permanent  ; 
That  there  should  continually  be  in  the  hall 
destined  to  this  tribunal  a member  of  the  court  to 
receive  denunciations;  That  this  tribunal  should 
judge  those  against  whom  the  Convention  should 
issue  decrees  of  accusation ; and  that  it  might  pro- 
secute directly  and  of  its  own  accord  all  such 
persona  as  should,  through  incivism,  abandon  or 
neglect  the  exercise  of  their  functions — all  such  ns, 
by  their  conduct  or  the  manifestation  of  their 
opinions,  should  attempt  to  mislead  the  jieople— 
all  such  as  by  their  behaviour  or  by  their  writings, 
or  by  the  places  they  had  occupied  under  the 
ancieut  riigime,  should  recal  the  prerogatives 
usurped  by  the  despots.  The  Mountain  hailed  the 
report  with  joyous  occlamatiuns.  Vergniaud,  who 
could  not  but  see  that  this  tribunal  was  intended 
for  his  party,  and  that  no  man  could  consider  his 
life  secure  if  it  were  established,  exclaimed  that  he 
and  his  friends  would  all  die  then  and  there,  rather 
than  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a stale  inqui- 
sition a thousand  times  more  horrible  than  that  of 
V'cnice.  Amur  told  him  that  the  people  must  have 
this  tribunal,  or  an  insurrection  with  massacres 
like  those  of  last  September.  Billaud-Vnrcnncs 
and  others  of  that  party  cried  out  that  they  must 
have  it.  and  that  they  would  have  it  that  the 
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Houie  had  nothing  to  do  hut  to  vote  the  project 
into  a decree  by  appel  nominal.  Duhem  explained 
that  auch  a tribunal  would  be  a great  deal  too 
good  for  scoundrela  and  counter-revolutionista. 
^me  one  hinted  that  there  ought,  at  leaat,  to  be  a 
jury  in  thii  new  court.  Barrere  took  up  thii  opi- 
nion, and  eupported  it  with  great  apirit.  Phil- 
lipaux  aaid  that  a jury  would  apoil  thia  beautiful 
iuatitution  (cetk  bitie  inslilution).  “ But,”  aaid 
Buyer-FonfrtMle,  “ we  made  our  revolution  to  ob- 
tain trial  by  jury,  and  it  will  be  counter-revolu- 
tionary to  deatroy  that  right.”  Thureau  aaid  that, 
if  there  waa  to  be  a jury,  the  Convention  itaelf 
ought  to  have  the  chooaing  of  it,  and  it  ought  at 
preaeiit  to  be  choaen  in  Paria  alone.  Boyet-Fon- 
Ifede  reminded  the  Houae  that  the  offcncea  of 
which  the  tribunal  waa  to  take  cognixauce  might 
be  committed  in  the  army,  in  all  parta  of  France; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  waa  but  fair  that  the  jury 
ahould  be  choaen  in  the  departmenta  aa  well  aa  in 
the  capital,  and  that  the  citizeiia  in  the  depart- 
menta  ahould  at  leaat  concur  in  the  choice.  The 
Mountain  kept  calling  fur  a diviaiun  on  the  whole 
report,  without  any  amendment  or  addition ; and 
their  adveraariea  eeemed  on  the  point  of  yielding, 
when  Ferruuz  re-animated  them  by  a bold  and 
unejtpected  buret  of  eloquence  and  indignation, 
which  olao  produced  aome  ahow  of  heart  and 
courage  on  the  |>art  of  the  eliding,  mean-apirited, 
deapicable  Plain  or  middle  party.  In  the  end,  it 
waa  carried  by  a great  majority  that  there  ahould 
he  a jury,  and  that  the  jury  ahould  be  choaen  in 
the  departmenta  aa  well  aa  in  Paria ; but,  after  all, 
aa  the  jury  waa  to  be  named  by  the  Convention 
alone,  little  waa  gained  for  the  cauae  of  juatice, 
impartiality,  and  mercy  by  thia  victory  over  the 
ultra-Jocobina.  By  thia  time  it  waa  growing  dark, 
and,  their  dinner-hour  being  long  paat,  the  deputiea 
were  growing  hungry.  Preaident  Genaonne  pro- 
poacd  an  adjournment  for  one  hour.  '*  No  I”  ex- 
claimed Oantun,  ruahing  to  the  tribune,  “ thia  ia 
no  time  fur  adjourning  even  for  a minute!  I 
aunimun  all  good  citixena  to  remain  at  their  poata!" 
The  membera  who  had  riaen,  and  who  were  re- 
tiring, baatened  back  to  their  aeata,  and  liatened  to 
the  loud  and  alwaya  terrible  voice  of  Danton.  Hia 
apcech  waa  little  elae  than  a variation  played  upon 
the  old  theme,  faire  peur — atrike  all  your  enemiea 
with  terror,  freeze  them  with  fear!  To  thia  end 
they  muat  octtle  at  once  all  queationa  concerning 
the  new  tribunal ; they  muat  give  it  a power  with- 
out rulea  or  limita ; they  muat  act  it  going  in- 
atantly,  ao  that  it  might  atrike  down  in  time  the 
audacioua  heada  of  all  the  enemiea  of  liberty  and 
the  people.  For  hia  part  he  cared  not  how  men 
might  calumniate  him  for  recommending  thia  revo- 
lutionary tribunal.  “ Let  my  memory  periah,” 
cried  he,  ” let  my  name  be  bloated,  provided  only 
the  republic  be  aaved !”  It  waa  now  aeven  o’clock 
in  the  evening ; the  reat  fur  one  hour  waa  agreed 
to;  the  exhausted  membera  went  away  to  their 
dinner,  tlie  greater  part  of  them  being  fully  deter- 
mined nut  to  return  again  that  night,  for  alarming 
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reporta  had  reached  them  from  the  banquet  in  the 
Corn-market.* 

The  Jacobina  had  aaaembled  in  their  great  hall 
in  the  Kue  St.  Honore,  and  had  left  the  doora  wide, 
open  aa  if  to  invite  viaitora  to  enter.  About  eight 
in  the  evening  a party  of  the  volunteera,  who  had 
been  feasting  and  drinking  in  the  Cam-market, 
and  who  were  armed  with  aworda  and  pistola, 
arrived  at  the  door  and  requeated  to  be  permitted 
to  defile  through  the  hall.  The  orator  of  the  party 
aaid  that  they  were  the  conquerors  of  the  Tuileriea, 
the  men  of  the  1 0th  of  August,  who  were  riaen  to 
exterminate  their  enemiea  at  home,  aa  well  as  their 
enemiea  abroad.  The  club  applauded,  and  Collot 
d’Herbois,  who  waa  preaident  thatnighl,exclaimcd, 
“ Yea,  in  spite  of  all  intriguers,  we  will  join  you 
in  saving  lilicrty ! ” Desfieux  spoke  more  ex- 
plicitly than  Collot,  telling  the  volunteera  and  the 
club,  and  the  people  in  the  galleries,  that  there  was 
only  one  means  left  to  save  France,  which  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  traitors  in  the  Convention,  to  put  the 
cutd  droit  und  all  who  had  voted  for  the  appeal  to 
tlie  people,  on  the  king’s  trial,  under  arrest,  and  to 
elect  new  deputiea  to  supjily  their  places.  One  of 
the  volunteera  aaid  that  the  arrest  would  nut  be 
enough,  that  there  must  be  vengeance  and  death  ; 
that,  as  for  the  inviolahiliiy  of  the  traitors,  aa  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  he  would  trample  it  under 
his  foot.  Some  of  the  Jacobins,  who  had  not  been 
dining  and  drinking  in  the  Corn-market,  were 
terrified  at  these  bold  profioaitions,  and  opposed  a 
project,  which  waa  now  certainly  mooted,  for  march- 
ing to  the  Convention  and  for  seizing  the  ministers 
in  their  houses.  A w ild  scene  followed  : the  mob 
in  the  galleries  rushed  down  and  joined  the  volun- 
teers; aworda  were  drawn  and  pistols  flourished  in 
the  air — there  was  sad  scrambling,  ruahing,  und 
scuffling— the  president  lost  hia  hand-bell,  and  the 
lights  were  nearly  all  put  out.  Faublas-Louvct 
had  a lodging  in  the  Rue  St.  Honoril,  a very  little 
above  the  Jacobins,  and  he  had  besides  a w ife  or  a 
mistress  who  lived  with  him  in  this  lodging,  a 
smart,  quick  little  woman,  who  kept  her  eye  on  all 
that  passed  in  that  dangerous  neighbourhood. 
Hearing  a terrible  noise  about  nine  in  the  evening, 
Madame  Lodoiska  stepped  down  to  the  club  and 
saw  the  drawn  sabres,  and  heard  dreadful  menaces 
uttered  against  the  Girondists.  She  hurried  back 
to  her  apartment,  and  told  Ixiuvet,  who  had  re- 
turned home  during  her  absence,  that  the  volunteera 
and  tlie  mob  were  going  to  the  Cordelier  Club  for 
reinforcements.  Luuvct  ran  instantly  to  the  house 
of  Petioii,  where  a number  of  his  friends  were 
assembled : he  says  he  found  them  quietly  dis- 
cussing some  decrees  which  were  to  be  proposed 
several  weeks  hence.  He  advised  them  on  no  ac- 
count to  think  of  returning  to  the  Convention  that 
night,  and  named  a certain  house  in  Paris  where 
they  might  all  meet  in  an  hour.  At  the  appointed 
time  and  place  there  was  a pretty  full  meeting — 
all  the  men  of  the  party  that  had  been  must 
threatened  were  there,  excepting  only  Piltion. 

* DrWlr*  ia  Itut.  I‘ulem«ut. 
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Ix>uvct  ran  back  to  the  ex-mayor,  and  found  him 
iiddliiig.  He  represented  the  danger  he  «aa  in, 
and  begged  him  to  go  along  with  him  to  the  place 
of  secret  rendezv  ous.  Petion  went  to  his  window, 
opened  it,  and  looked  out  at  the  weather.  “It 
rains  hard,”  said  he,  “ there  will  be  nothing  done 
to-night and  so  saying  he  returned  to  bis  violin, 
and  let  Louvet  go  away  without  him.  Of  the  whole 
ciiti!  droit  not  more  than  forty  had  returned  to  the 
Convention.  Warned  by  Ijouvct  or  by  their  own 
apprehensions,  some  of  the  ministers  and  their 
friends  assembled  in  the  house  of  Ijcbrun.  The 
residence  of  the  war-minister,  Bcumonville,  was 
surrounded  by  a mob  ; but  he  nimbly  climbed  over 
bis  gartlen  wall,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some 
Brest  federates  who  were  out  and  under  arms,  col- 
lected other  friends,  and  imposed  respect  on  the 
rioters,  who  neither  marched  to  the  Convention  nor 
did  any  other  mischief  that  night.  It  is  said  that 
this  timidity  or  inaction  was  the  consequence  of 
the  refusal  of  Commandant-general  Santerre  and 
the  council  of  the  commune  to  take  any  part  in  the 
insurrection  ; but  it  is  at  least  very  promble  that 
Iziuvet  and  his  friends  had  been  more  alarmed  than 
was  necessary,  that  there  was  no  fixed  plan  of  any 
surt  for  this  night,  and  that  the  “ frightful  corn- 
plot,”  as  the  novelist  terms  it,  was  nearly  all  in  his 
and  his  Lodoiska’s  imagination.  For  many  nights 
before  this  Louvet  had  not  ventured  to  sleep  in  his 
own  known  lodging,  but  had  gone  about  Paris, 
taking  a bed  witli  one  friend  and  then  with  another ; 
and  it  appears  that  this  had  been  and  continued  to  be 
for  some  time  longer  the  uncomfortable  practice  of 
the  Girondist  chiefs.  Brissot,  or  some  one  writing 
in  his  journal  ‘ Le  Patriate  Fran^ais,’  announced 
that  tlie  chief  object  of  the  Mountain  in  attempting 
this  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  March  was  to  get  all 
the  powers  of  the  state  into  their  hand  ; that  Danton 
was  to  have  been  made  minister  for  foreign  affairs; 
Dubois-Craned,  minister-at-war ; Jean-Bon-St.- 
Andrr,  minister  of  marine;  Thuriot  or  Cemba- 
cercs,  minister  of  justice;  Fabred’Eglantine,  of  the 
interior ; and  Collot  d’Hcrbois,  of  finances.  Verg- 
niaud  denounced  the  whole  business  to  the  Conven- 
tion ; but,  though  his  speech  was  very  grand,  he 
seems  really  to  have  failed  in  proving  that  there 
had  been  any  plot  at  all.  The  Extraordinary 
Tribunal,  which  soon  obtained  the  more  fitting 
name  of  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  being  instituted 
and  organised,  the  Girondists  essayed  to  direct  its 
first  severities  against  their  adversaries,  or  rather 
against  the  subaltern  agents  of  the  Mountain,  the 
street  orators,  and  coffee-house  orators,  and  the  fel- 
lows that  were  emeute-makers  by  profession.  But 
on  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  March,  they  were  all  flut- 
tered by  a demand  made  by  one  of  the  Paris  sec- 
tions, that  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonnd,  Louvet, 
Brissot,  and  others  of  them,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-two,  should  be  put  under  arrest.  The  pro- 
position was  received  with  expressions  of  horror, 
some  of  them  sincere  and  real  enough,  and  some 
only  feigned  ; but  this  producing  of  it  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  constant  re-proaucing  of  it  in  the 
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clubs  and  in  the  newspapers,  served  to  familiarise 
the  idea  to  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Early  in  April  the  final  defection  and  flight 
of  Dumouriez  precipitated  the  crisis.  The  Moun- 
tain now  accused  their  opponents,  in  the  face  of 
the  Convention,  of  being  parties  to  Dumouriez’s 
treason.  Marat  continued  the  denunciations  in 
the  impular  societies,  and,  in  his  quality  of  tem- 
porary president  of  the  Jacobius,  be  wrote  an  ad- 
dress tu  the  departments,  calling  upon  them  all 
to  hurl  the  thunder  of  petitions  and  accusations 
against  the  traitors,  who  were,  he  said,  all  those 
unfaithful  represenlalives  v7io,  on  the  king’s  trml, 
had  voted  for  the  appeal.  While  these  things 
were  producing  a vast  impression  everywhere,  and 
when  the  people  were  in  a state  of  frenzy  at  Du- 
muiiricz’s  flight,  and  the  repeated  defeats  of  the 
republican  army  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  Rulies- 
pierre  (on  the  10th  of  April)  in  an  artful  sjicech 
connected  all  those  disasters  with  the  political 
movements  of  the  Girondists.  “ A powerful  fac- 
tion,” said  he,  “ is  conspiring  with  the  tyrants  of 
Europe  to  give  us  a king  with  a sort  of  aristocratic 
constitution.  These  men  hope  to  bring  about  that 
scandalous  pisn  by  force  of  foreign  arms  and  intes- 
tine troubles.  The  system  suits  the  English  go- 
vernment ; it  suits  Pitt,  the  soul  of  all  this  league ; 
it  suits  all  ambitious  men ; it  pleases  all  the 
burgher  aristocrats,  who  have  a horror  of  equality, 
and  who  have  been  made  tu  tremble  for  their  pro- 
perty ; it  even  pleases  the  noblesse,  w ho  will  be  but 
loo  happy  to  find  in  this  aristocratic  constitution, 
and  in  the  court  of  some  new  king,  the  distinctions 
and  priviiegea  they  hare  lost.  Uur  republic  only 
auils  the  common  people,  the  men  of  pure  and 
elevated  souls,  the  philosophers  and  friends  of 
humanity,  the  true  sans-culuites.  The  aristocratic 
system  I speak  of  is  nothing  else  than  the  system 
of  Lafayette  and  his  similars,  whether  known 
under  the  name  of  Feuillans  or  of  Moderates ; it 
has  been  continued  by  those  who  succeeded  to 
Lsfayetic’s  power ; the  actors  have  been  changed, 
but  the  piece  is  still  the  same ; the  means  too  are 
the  same,  with  this  difference,  that  the  present  men 
have  augmented  their  resources  and  increased  the 
number  of  their  partizans.”  He  accused  them  of 
drawing  to  their  party  all  the  enemies  of  true 
equality,  of  setting  the  respectabilities  against  the 
aans-culotles,  of  stopping  the  progress  of  public 
spirit,  of  re-awakening  the  pride  and  the  hopes  of 
the  aristocracy,  of  oppressing  the  energetic  patriots, 
of  protecting  the  hypocritical  Moderates,  of  corrupt- 
ing the  defenders  of  the  people,  and  of  persecuting 
such  of  them  as  they  could  not  corrupt.  To  these 
ends  they  had  employed  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  tribunals,  which  they  had  seized, 
or  over  which  they  domineered,  and  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  public  treasure,  which  likewise  they 
had  got  into  their  hands  as  ministers.  He  said 
that,  instead  of  contributing  to  tbe  revolution  of  the 
lOtli  of  August,  which  had  turned  the  monarchy 
into  a republic,  they  had  dune  all  that  they  could 
to  prevent  it,  although  they  had  aflerwarda  gathered 
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the  fruits  of  the  victory  of  the  people  over  the 
Tuileries.  Knowing  where  liis  own  strength  lay, 
Robespierre  eulogist  the  commune  of  Paris,  and 
taxed  the  Girondists  with  a state  crime  for  having 
so  repeatedly  attempted  to  oppose  that  municipal 
body.  He  showed  when  and  how  the  Girondist 
ministers  had  employed  Dumouriez,  and  how 
Dumouriez  had  promoted  and  employed  officers  of 
the  most  aristocratic  description,  men  devoted  to 
the  family  of  Orleans  and  to  the  Girondists.  He 
quoted  a terrible  letter  which  Dumouriez  had 
written,  and  in  which  he  had  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  coming  to  Paris  to  rescue  the  sound  part  of 
the  Convention  (meaning  thereby  the  Girondists) 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  adversaries  and  the  dic- 
tation of  the  galleries ; and  this,  he  said,  was  quite 
enough  to  prove  that  the  Girondists  and  that  traitor 
had  been  acting  in  concert.  But  there  were  other 
proofs  in  abundance.  In  the  committee  of  general 
defence,  where  all  questions  relating  to  the  war 
were  discussed,  the  leading  Girondists  had  con- 
stantly screened  Dumouriez,  Vergniaud  pretending 
that,  though  he  had  no  political  opinions  or  princi- 
ples, he  must  be  strongly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
revolution,  and  Gensonni!  falling  into  a rage  against 
those  who  bestowed  on  Dumouriez  the  epithets  he 
merited,  and  boasting  the  civism,  the  services,  and 
the  genius  of  that  wonderful  general.  And  was 
nut  Gensonnil  at  that  time  in  close  and  constant 
correspondence  with  Dumouriez  ? And  had  not 
Pdtion  and  Brissot  defended  the  traitor  as  warmly 
as  Gensonod  and  Vergniaud  ? 

Vergniaud  ascended  the  tribune  to  reply  to 
Robespierre,  snd  to  hurl  the  accusations  back 
upon  him  and  bis  party.  He  boasted  that  he  had 
bran  the  first  man  to  propose  from  that  tribune 
the  dethronement  of  Louis  Capet ; that  in  the  com- 
mittee of  Twenty-one  he  and  his  friends  wanted 
neither  a new  king  nor  a regent,  but  were  deter- 
mined to  have  a republic.  He  boasted  that  he 
had  occupied  the  president’s  chair  all  the  terrible 
night  of  the  9th  and  lOih  of  August,  when  the 
tocsin  was  resounding  throughout  Paris;  and  that, 
on  the  rooming  of  the  10th,  when  his  friend  Gua- 
det  was  in  the  chair,  and  when  the  victory  of  the 
people  over  the  Swiss  and  the  Tuileries  was  as  yet 
uncertain,  it  was  he,  Vergniaud,  that  presented,  to 
the  sound  of  artillery,  the  report  of  the  committee 
demanding  the  ddcheancc.  He  taxed  his  adver- 
saries with  cowardice,  and  said  it  ill  became  M. 
Robespierre,  who  had  prudently  concealed  himself 
in  a cellar  during  the  moment  of  danger,  to  be 
critical  upon  the  conduct  or  momentary  weakneu 
of  other  men.  He  declared  that  he  had  never  had 
any  intimacy  with  Dumouriez,  but  that  Robes- 
pierre had  crowned  that  general  with  laurels  and 
embraced  him  in  the  Jacobin  Club.  He  recalled 
to  memory  the  many  occasions  on  which  the  Gi- 
rondists had  denounced  the  faction  of  Orleans,  the 
efforts  which  the  Jacobins  bad  made  to  defend 
Egaliti! ; and  he  laboured  to  show  that  the  Jaco- 
bins and  the  Mountain,  arid  not  the  Girondists,  had 
been  engaged  in  a conspiracy  with  some  members 
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of  the  Orleans  family,  and  had  been  the  accom- 
plices of  Dumouriez.  Gnadct  demanded  to  be 
heard  after  Vergniaud ; but  the  Mountain  set  up  a 
tremendous  roar,  the  president  closed  the  debate, 
and  he  could  not  obtain  a hearing  before  the  12th 
of  April.  On  the  following  morning  Marat  very 
adroitly  took  the  lead  in  invoking  fresh  vengeance 
on  the  Orleans  family.  “ I only  aim,”  said  he, 

“ at  plotters  and  conspirators The  com- 

riicity  of  a certain  party  is  no  longer  a problem. 
Dumouriez  has  solved  it  in  declaring  for  them 
against  the  Mountain ! I will  not  decide  whether 
Egalitd  the  father,  whom  I have  pursued  in  my 
writings,  whom  I have  described  as  a man  without 
manners  and  without  morals,  be  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son against  the  nation  or  not : I leave  that  question 
to  your  consideration ; but  the  son  is  certainly  a 
traitor ; and  I demand  that  a price  be  put  upon  the 
head  of  Egaliti!  junior.  I propose  the  same  thing 
with  respect  to  the  heads  of  all  the  fugitive  Capets ; 
and  then  we  will  see  whether  certainmen  really  wish 
to  proscribe  the  family  they  arc  pretending  to 
pursue.  As  for  Vergniaud  and  his  friends,  who 
kept  up  a criminal  correspondence  with  Dumou- 
riez, let  them  relieve  themselves,  if  they  can,  from 
the  opprobrium  with  which  they  are  covered  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people !”  A Jacobin  said  that 
Marat  was  premature ; that,  if  they  now  set  a price 
upon  the  heads  of  all  the  chief  conspirators,  they 
would  lose  the  thread  of  the  conspiracy.  Another 
said  that  the  proposition  ought  not  to  be  admitted, 
lest  the  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  whom 
Dumouriez  hsd  delivered  to  the  Austrians,  should 
lose  their  heads.  Barbarouz  swore  that  he  knew 
Marat  had  received  15,000  livres  at  one  time  from 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Lecointre,  of  Versailles,  ex- 
pressed his  horror  at  seeing  the  House  listening 
quietly  to  the  denunciations  of  Marat  against  the 
best  citizens  of  France.  “ Marat,”  said  he,  “ is 

vomiting  calumnies ” He  could  say  no 

more ; his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  bootings  and 
execrations  of  the  cOti!  gauche  and  the  galleries, 
and  he  descended  from  the  speaking-place.  Then 
the  cOld  droit  began  to  shout,  and  a good  many  of 
its  members  quitted  their  seats,  and  ran  towards 
the  cdti!  gauche  “ with  threatening  gestures  and 
animated  cries.”  The  president  (Thuriot)  rang 
his  hand-bell,  and  then  put  on  his  hat.  The  cute 
droit  deputies  returned  to  their  seats,  and  some- 
thing like  order  was  nearly  re-established,  when  a 
member  of  the  cdti!  gauche  set  up  a shout  that 
a sword  had  been  drawn  in  the  Assembly;  and 
David  the  painter,  Marat,  Bentabolle,  and  others 
shouteil  or  shrieked  that  the  villain  who  had 
drawn  the  sword  ou^ht  to  be  sent  to  the  Abbaye. 
A scene  of  indescribable  violence  and  confusion 
ensued.  At  last  Duperret,  the  deputy  of  the 
droit  who  had  drawn  his  sword,  was  enabled  to 
make  himself  heard.  He  declared  that  he  had 
seen  a member  of  the  edte  gauche  with  a pistol  in 
his  hand,  and  that,  provoked  at  the  shameful  sight, 
he  had  drawn  his  sword.  “ But,”  added  he,  “ at 
that  moment  I was  not  myself ; I was  animated 
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with  a holy  fury  (une  sainte  fureur),  if  1 may  to 
expreu  myaelf ; and  I twear  to  you  that  if,  in  my 
exceta  of  fury,  I had  permitted  inytelf  to  fall  upon 
a repreientative  of  the  people,  1 would  have  blown 
out  my  braina  with  another  weapon  I have  in  my 
pocket !”  At  toon  at  he  had  (iniahcd,  the  cutd 
droit  called  for  the  order  of  the  day,  and,  being 
teconded  by  the  Plain,  they  were  ilrong  enough  to 
carry  it  in  the  teeth  of  the  Mountain,  w ho  kept 
screaming  that  Duperret  wat  an  ataattin,  and 
ought  to  be  tent  to  the  Abbaye.  After  anotlier 
t'lirorme,  in  the  courte  of  which  Thuriot  quitted 
the  preaident’a  chair,  and  one  of  the  Mountain 
took  postettion  of  it,  Marat’a  motion  waa  negatived. 
"Well!”  taid  he,  aa  he  quitted  the  hall,  “the 
people  may  now  know  who  are  the  accomplicea 
of  the  Capeta  I”  * 

Un  the  12th  Robcapierre  renewed  the  attack, 
and  dcmiiniled  the  censure  of  the  Houae  upon  all 
such  ae  dared  to  protect  traitors.  Petion  ran  to 
the  tribune  and  began  to  apeak,  although  the  mobs 
that  tilled  the  galleriea  intuited  him,  and  made  ao 
loud  a noite  that  he  could  scarcely  be  heard.  “ I 
demand,”  said  he,  “ that  the  traitors  and  con- 
spirators be  punish^.”  “ And  their  accomplices,” 
said  Robespierre  “Yes!  and  their  accomplices, 
and  you  yourself,  Robespierre.  It  is  time  that 
these  infamies  shoulil  end ; it  is  time  that  the 
traitors  and  calumniatora  should  be  sent  to  the 
acatfolil ; and  I here  take  a solemn  engagement 
to  pursue  them  even  unto  death !”  “ fi^ply  to 
facts,”  cried  Robespierre.  “ I tell  you,”  responded 
Petion,  “ that  it  is  you  I will  pursue  to  the  guil- 
lotine I Yes,  I here  take  ati  oath  to 

pursue  the  traitors!  Yea,  Robespierre,  you  must 
he  marked  and  branded  as  false  witnesses  and 
eahtmniators  were  in  former  limes.  The  people 
will  soon  know  you  and  your  party,  who,  under 
the  mask  of  a false  patriotism,  mislead  them,  be- 
tray them,  and  drive  them  to  the  abyss;  and  I 
will  never  rest  until  1 have  seen  the  men  who 
would  sacriAce  liberty  and  the  republic  lose  their 
heads  on  the  scafTold.  For  too  long  a time  have 
they  been  exciting  the  people  to  rise  against  the 
Convention  and  massacre  us !”  “ No,”  cried 

RobcapierTe,  “ it  is  you  who  have  been  trying  to 
get  massacred  !”  “ Silence,  dictator  of  the 
lOih  of  August,”  shouted  a voice  from  the  efitd 
droit.  Petion  continued  in  the  same  violent  strain 
in  which  he  had  begun.  At  one  part  of  his  speech 
he  called  Marat  “ a vile  scoundrel  that  had  been 
perpetually  preavhing  despotism — despotism  under 
a dictator  or  under  a triumvirate.”  “ You  are  a 
scoundrel  yourself,”  quoth  Marat,  who  was  os 
loudly  applauded  by  the  Mountain  and  the  gal- 
leries aa  Pdtion  was  applaudeil  by  the  c6te  droit. 
Painter  David  particularly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Friend  of  the  People ; 
and  he  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  hall  begging 
that  they  would  assassinate  him  as  well  as  Marat, 
for  that  he,  too,  waa  a virtuous  man  and  true  re- 
publican. The  effect  of  Pdtion’s  harangue  and 
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repeated  vows  was  to  convince  Marat,  Robespierre, 
and  the  whole  Mountain,  that,  if  they  would  pre- 
serve their  own  heads  on  their  shoulders,  they 
must  make  haste  to  take  off  the  heads  of  the 
Girondists.  When  Giiadet  rose  to  speak,  he  was 
much  calmer  and  more  circumspect.  He  said  that 
]Missibly  there  had  been  no  conspiracy  or  com- 
plicity at  all  with  Uumouriex ; but  that,  if  there 
had  been  anything  of  the  sort,  it  waa  much  more 
probable  that  the  Mountain  and  the  Jacobins,  who 
had  shown  so  much  friendship  to  Duraouriez  and 
Philippe  Egalite,  should  be  implicated  in  it,  than 
the  Girondists,  who  had  quarrelled  with  both  those 
individuals,  and  who  had  never  had  any  close  or 
friendly  connexion  with  them.  “ Who  was  it,” 
asked  Ouadet,  “ who  paid  such  assiduous  court  to 
Dumouriez  wlien  he  was  last  at  Paris  ? Who  was 
it  that  was  constantly  by  his  side  at  the  Jacobins,’ 
at  the  fites  that  were  given  to  the  general,  at  all 
the  theatres  of  Paris?  Your  Uanton!”  “Ah! 
Guadet,”  cried  Danton,  “ you  accuse  me  ! You  do 
not  know  my  power ! ” Guadet  said,  sneeringly, 
that  he  knew  him  to  be  next  after  Robapierre  and 
Marat.  The  great  Girondist  orator  ffnished  his 
speech  by  producing  and  reading  an  address  from 
the  Jacobin  Club  to  their  brothers  in  the  depart- 
ments. In  this  address,  which  was  signed  by 
Marat  as  president  of  the  club  for  the  night,  there 
were  several  strong  passages ; but  the  follow  ing 
was  the  strongest  of  all ; — “ Citizens,  your  greatest 
enemies  are  in  the  midst  of  you,  are  directing 
your  operations,  are  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  your  means  of  defence.  Yes,  friends  and 
brothers,  it  is  in  the  senate  that  parricidal  hands 
arc  tearing  your  entrails  ! Yes,  the  counter-revo- 
lution is  III  the  government,  is  in  the  National 
Convention ; it  is  there — it  is  in  that  centre  of 
your  security  and  hopes  that  criminal  delegates 
hold  the  threads  of  the  plot  which  has  been  woven 
with  the  horde  of  dcs]x>ts  that  are  coming  to 
butcher  us  ail ! It  is  there  that  a cabal  directed 

by  the  court  of  England  and  others But 

already  indignation  inflames  your  courageous  ci- 
vism.  To  arms,  then,  O republicans  I To  arms, 
and  let  us  march  1”  “ Those  are  my  words,”  said 
Marat,  “ and  I say  again.  Let  us  march  {mar- 
chom!)"  But  the  members  of  the  Plain  joined 
the  c6te  droit  in  crying  that  the  march  he  had 
proposed  to  the  people  waa  a march  upon  the  Con- 
vention ; and  two-thirds  and  more  of  the  House 
rose  simulUneously  to  their  feet,  and  demanded 
that  Marat  should  be  committed  to  the  Abbaye  to 
take  his  trial  before  the  new  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal. Marat  rushed  to  the  tribune,  and,  address- 
ing the  galleries  rather  than  the  House,  told  them 
that  this  was  a mere  trick  to  save  those  who  had 
been  conspiring  with  Dumouriez  and  the  family 
of  Orleans,  and  to  call  away  attention  from  the 
decrees  which  he  had  pro|ioaed  against  Egaliid  the 
younger,  against  the  brother  of  Louis  XVT.,  who 
was  now  styling  himself  Regent  of  France,  and 
against  the  whole  race  of  the  Capeta.  The  gal- 
leriea responded  with  tremendous  applauses;  but 
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for  once  the  Plain  waa  steady  and  determined,  and 
the  decree  of  accusation  against  Marat  continued 
to  be  demanded  by  an  increasing  majority.  Etcii 
the  voice  of  Uanton,  who  attempted  to  plead  for 
Marat,  was  drowned  and  lost  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ; and  the  decree  of  accusation  and  arrest  waa 
carried  by  220  votes  against  92.*  Robespierre 
ran  over  to  the  Jacobins  to  make  his  own  report 
of  what  had  passed  in  the  Convention,  and  to 
attribute  it  all  to  the  criminal  despair  of  the  Gi- 
rondists. He  implored  the  members  of  the  society 
and  the  good  people  in  their  galleries  to  remain 
quiet,  as  all  that  their  enemies  wanted  was  a pre- 
text for  employing  force;  and  he  recommended 
them  to  repair  to  their  several  sections  and  en- 
lighten their  fellow-citizens  as  to  the  manceuvres 
of  the  traitors,  f 

Only  three  days  after  these  events — on  Mon- 
day, the  1 5th  of  April — deputations  from  thirty- 
five  of  the  sections,  with  Mayor  Pache  at  their 
head,  )ireaented  themseives  in  the  Convention, 
and  demanded  the  immediate  expulsion  of  the 
twenty-two  leading  Girondists.  As  their  names 
were  pronounced  one  after  the  other — Brissot, 
Guadet,  Vergniaud,  Gensonnd,  Grangeneuve,  Bu- 
zot,  Barbarous,  Salles,  Biroteau,  Ponttlcoulant, 
Pdtion,  Lanjuinais,  Valazd,  Hardy,  Louvet,  Le- 
hardy,  Gorsas,  Fauchet,  Lanthtinas,  Lasource, 
Valady,  Chambon — the  galleries  shouted  and 
cheered.  The  paper,  which  was  entitled  an  “ Ad- 
dress from  the  Commune  of  Paris  to  the  Conven- 
tion,” was  only  signed  by  ” Phulpin,  president  of 
the  committee  of  the  majority  of  the  sections,”  and 
by  “ Boncourt,  secretary.”  The  president  of  the 
Convention  (Delmas)  told  the  deputation  that,  con- 
formably to  a decree  of  the  Convention,  they  must 
all  sign  the  petition.  They  all  si^ed  readily  enough 
excejrt  Mayor  Pache,  who,  half  afraid  of  what  was 
doing,  skulked  behind.  But  a quick  Jacobin, 
observing  his  backwardness,  begged  to  remind  the 
president  that  the  mavor  had  not  put  his  signature 
to  the  paper.  Then  Pache  said  (hat  be  had  not 
signed  because  he  was  not  a petitioner,  but  had 
only  been  appointed  by  the  council -general  of  the 
commune  to  accompany  the  deputation.  To  have 
refused  his  signature  when  thus  openly  called  upon 
for  it  would,  however,  have  ruined  him  with  the 
Jacobins,  who  might  prove  the  stronger,  and  there- 
fore he  stepped  briskly  forward,  and  saying, 

” But  to  prevent  any  doubt  about  this  matter,  I 
will  sign,”  he  wrote  “ Jean-Nicolas  Pache,  Mayor 
of  Paris,”  at  the  foot  of  the  other  signatures,  and 
thereby  obtained  cheers  and  acclamations  from  the 
mob  in  the  galleries.  Boyer-Fonfrede,  the  youngest 
of  the  Girondists,  who  was  not  comprised  among 
the  twenty-two,  rushed  to  the  tribune  and  said  that, 
if  modesty  was  not  rather  a duty  than  a virtue  in 
a public  man,  he  should  take  ofience  at  his  name 
not  having  been  inscribed  in  the  honourable  list 
which  had  just  been  presented.  Three-fourths  of 

* menben  voted  fot  an  *djnurnmeiii.  »nd  fortr  rtcht  rc- 
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the  members  present  rose  in  a state  of  great  excite- 
ment. “ I see,  citizens,”  continued  Fonfrfde, 
“ that  you  share  in  my  sentiments  and  my  regrets; 
that  you  are,  like  me,  jealous  of  the  honour  of 
being  signalised  as  having  well  served  the  re- 
public!” This  carried  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment to  its  height ; the  whole  of  the  c6lt!  droit 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Plain  shouted,  “ Put 
all  our  names  down  on  the  list ! Include  us  all ! 
all !”  and  they  gathered  round  the  honoured  twenty- 
two,  hugging  them  and  kissing  them  in  the  na- 
tional manner,  and  vowing  that  they  would  all 
perish  rather  than  suflFer  a hair  of  their  heads  to 
De  injured.  Within  a very  few  weeks  we  shall  find 
this  same  majority  bowing  to  the  will  of  the  com- 
mune and  the  sections,  and  consenting  to  the  impri- 
sonment, the  proscription,  the  death  of  the  Girond- 
ist leaders.  Continuing  his  speech,  which  their 
enthusiasm  had  interrupted,  Boyer-Fonfrhde  de- 
manded that  the  petition  or  address  should  l>e  laid 
before  the  people,  and  that  an  appeal  should  he 
made  to  the  nation  at  large.  This  was  an  impni- 
dence,  for,  strange  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear, 
the  words  ‘ appeJ  au  peuple’  had  become  ominous 
and  horrible  to  the  people's  ears  ; and,  as  one  of 
the  terms  now  most  commonly  used  to  designate 
counter-revolutionists  and  anti-sans-culottists  was 
that  of  appellants  or  appealers,  Thirion,  rhetoric 
professor  at  Metz,  and  a dabbler  in  poetry  before 
the  revolution,  but  now  ultra-revolution  professor  in 
the  Jacobin  Hall, and  one  of  Marat's  warmest  friends, 
availed  himself  of  the  slip  which  the  young  Girondist 
had  made.  “ These  men,”  said  he,  “ who  now  call 
for  the  appeal  to  the  people,  are  the  same  men  who 
voted  for  the  appeal  at  the  trial  of  the  tyrant.  They 
are  the  same  individuals  whose  mode  of  voting  on 
that  trial  has  been  disapproved  by  the  whole  nation. 
The  addresses  of  felicitation  which  have  been 
brought  from  all  points  of  the  republic  have  ratified 
the  conduct  of  the  majority  of  the  Convention  who 
had  the  courage  to  vote  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 
And  now  will  not  the  French  people  approve  the 
conduct  of  the  four  hundred  members  of  the  Con- 
vention who  had  the  courage  to  found  the  republic 
on  tlie  ruins  of  the  throne  ? Or  will  they  wish  to 
preserve  amongst  the  number  of  their  delegates,  a ho 
are  to  make  a republican  constitution,  these  cowards 
who  have  betrayed  equality,  these  men  who  have 
trembled  before  a dethroned  king,  these  men  who 
embarrass  and  delay  all  our  salutary  deliberations? 
Not  twenty-two,  but  good  three  hundred  ought  to 

he  expelled I say  they  are  all  royalists  I 

I say  that,  after  the  addresses  we  have  received  from 
all  the  departments,  these  men,  if  they  had  any 
sense  of  shame,  would  of  themselves  retire  from 
an  assembly  which  they  dishonour  ^ their  pre- 
sence!" Some  of  the  deputies  of  the  pnain  stopped 
the  discussion  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  some  letters  from  the  generals  and  from  the 
commissioners  they  had  sent  to  the  armies ; but 
the  address  was  not  r^ected,  and  those  who  had 
brought  it  received  the  honours  of  the  stance.  A 
few  days  after  the  commune  of  Paris  sent  another 
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addren  with  the  same  demand  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  twenty-two,  and  declared  themselves  to  be  in  a 
slate  of  revolution  (en  iiat  de  revolution').  Moreover 
they  printed  12,000  copies  of  their  petition  or 
address  against  the  Girondists ; they  established  a 
committee  of  correspondence,  consisting  of  nine 
select  Cordelier- Jacobins,  to  correspond  incessantly 
with  the  forty-four  thousand  municipalities;  and 
in  order  to  throw  their  buckler  over  Marat,  they 
declared  that  they  would  consider  themselves  as- 
saulted by  any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon 
any  member  of  their  own  body,  or  upon  any  pre- 
sident or  secretary  of  a section  or  club,  on  account 
of  opinions  or  of  words  spoken  or  written.  The 
Girondists  made  some  efforts  to  strengthen  them- 
selves in  the  Convention,  so  as  to  meet  this  open 
declaration  of  war  from  the  commune  and  the 
clubs ; but  it  was  little  they  could  do  with  their 
timid  uncertain  majority,  and  then  came  the  trial 
and  acquittal  of  Marat,  which,  with  the  demonstra- 
tions which  followed  it,  made  the  Plain  veer  rapidly 
round  again  towards  the  Mountain.  The  cause  of 
the  People's  Friend  was  pleaded  beforehand  by 
all  the  sans-culottic  journalists,  and  by  those  pre- 
vailing advocates  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers, 
and  the  other  clubs  who  joined  in  calling  him  “ that 
austere  philosopher,  formed  by  misfortune  and  me- 
ditation,” that  quick-sighted  patriot  who  could 
detect  traitors  at  a glance,  that  great  man  whose 
reputation  would  commence  when  the  traitors  would 
all  be  forgotten.”  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of 
even  a short  imprisonment  in  the  Abbaye,  Marat, 
who  had  been  allowed  to  quit  the  Convention  when 
they  launched  their  decree  of  accusation  and  im- 
prisonment, determined  to  hide  himself  until  the 
day  of  trial.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  this  : he 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  play  at  hide  and 
seek,  and  now  there  were  so  many  thousands  of 
patriots  in  Paris  ready  to  dispute  with  one 
another  the  honour  of  giving  him  an  asylum 
or  of  having  him  for  their  guest!  On  the  24th 
of  April  he  presented  himself  before  the  Re- 
volutionary Tribunal : his  trial  lasted  only  a few 
minutes,  and  he  was  unanimously  acquitted  by 
judges  and  jury,  who  were  overawed  by  an  im- 
mense and  tumultuous  mob  that  crowded  the  court 
and  all  the  avenues  leading  to  it.  He  was  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  a numerous  escort  com- 
|)OBed  of  women  and  men,  of  sans-culottes  armed 
with  pikes,  and  of  detachments  from  the  section 
battalions  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets ; they 
cheered  him,  they  embraced  him,  they  hugged 
the  dirty  monster  in  their  hands,  they  clapped  a 
crown  of  oak-leaves  upon  his  hideous  head  to  make 
him  look  like  a Roman.  Two  municipal  officers  from 
the  commune  opened  the  march,  two  tall  pioneers 
of  the  national  guard  hoisted  him  on  their  shoulders, 
other  tall  sappers  or  pioneers  lent  the  support  of 
their  arms  and  hands  to  make  his  seat  a comfort- 
able and  di^iHetl  one ; and  in  this  guise,  sing- 
ing ‘ Co  Ira,  and  ‘ AUons,  enfans  de  tapatrie,’  and 
followed  by  a shouting  multitude,  they  carried  him  I 
back  in  triumph  to  the  Convention.  When  they 
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were  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  one  of  the 
sappers  or  pioneers,  with  his  apron  on,  and  with 
his  heavy  axe  in  his  hand,  advanced  to  the  bar  and 
said,  ” Citixeii  president,  we  bring  you  back  the 
excellent  Marat.  Marat  has  always  been  the 
friend  of  the  people,  and  the  people  will  always  be 
the  friends  of  Maratl  If  the  head  of  Marat  must 
fall,  the  head  of  the  pioneer  shall  fall  first !”  And 
in  saying  these  words  he  brandished  his  heavy, 
bright  axe  in  the  blinking  eyes  of  the  president 
and  of  the  edtd  droit,  and  was  tremendously  ap- 
plauded by  the  galleries.  Next  he  asked  permis- 
sion for  the  escort  to  defile  through  the  hall.  The 
president — the  Girondist  Lasource — hesitated,  and 
said  he  would  consult  the  Assembly.  But  the 
patriot  escort  would  not  l)e  kept  waiting,  and  in 
they  rushed,  men  and  women,  pikemcn  and  all, 
while  many  of  the  terrified  deputies  of  the  Plain 
and  the  droit  ran  out  by  opposite  doors.  Some  of 
the  intruders  sat  down  among  the  members,  upon 
the  seats  which  had  thus  been  lefl  empty ; others, 
passing  him  on  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  hoisted 
the  liberated  Marat  to  his  usual  seat  on  the  Moun- 
tain ; and  then  followed  the  hugging  and  embrac- 
ing of  colleagues,  with  renewed  acclamations  from 
the  galleries  and  from  the  mob  in  the  body  of  the 
house.  When  this  was  over,  the  ‘ Friend  of  the 
People  ’ ran  to  the  tribune,  and  told  the  august 
Areopagus  that  he  came  to  offer  a pure  heart  and 
a purified  name,  &c.  “ This,”  said  Danton, 

“ ought  to  be  a beautiful  sight  (un  beau  spectacle) 
for  every  good  Frenchman  !”  From  the  Conven- 
tion Marat  was  carried  to  the  Jacobin  Club,  where 
more  honours  awaited  him.  The  Jacobinesses  had 
prepared  for  him  a great  many  crowns  and  wreaths ; 
one  was  presented  to  him  by  the  president  of  the 
society,  and  another  was  put  upon  his  brow  by  a 
child  of  four  years,  who  was  mounted  upon  the 
table  for  the  purpose.  The  cynical  man  soon  grew 
weary  of  this  foolery,  and  disdainfully  throwing 
aside  the  crowns,  he  ran  to  the  speaking-place  and 
said,  “ Citizens,  enraged  at  seeing  a villainous  fac- 
tion betraying  the  republic,  1 tried  to  unmask 
them,  and  to  put  the  rope  round  their  necks.  They 
resisted  by  striking  me  w ith  a decree  of  accusation. 

I am  come  off  victorious.  They  are  humiliated, 
but  they  are  not  yet  crushed.  Citizens,  do  not  lose 
your  time  in  awarding  triumphs,  but  think  of 
business  !”  And  to  business  they  presently  went, 
one  of  their  first  occupations  being  to  make  sure  of 
several  battalions  of  troops  that  had  been  collected 
in  Paris  in  order  to  be  matched  into  the  Vendile. 
For  several  days  the  Girondists  seemed  palsied  or 
stupified ; but  at  last,  on  the  10th  of  May,  Guadet 
made  a daring  and  desperate  plunge.  From  the 
tribune  of  the  Convention  (which  had  on  this  day 
transferred  its  sittings  from  the  Salic  de  Manege  to 
the  Tuilcrics,  now  styled  Palais  National)  he  ex- 
claimed, “ Citizens,  while  virtuous  men  are  doing 
nothing  but  groaning  over  the  miseries  of  the 
country,  the  conspirators  arc  in  motion  to  destroy  it. 
Like  Ciesar  they  say,  ‘ Ut  them  talk,  and  let  us  be 
doing !’  But  let  us  be  doing  also.  The  evil  lies 
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in  the  inipunity  of  the  conspir-Uors  of  the  10th  of 
March ; the  evil  is  in  the  reigning  anarchy  ; the 
evil  is  in  the  njisrulc  of  the  authorities  of  Paris, 
who  arc  equally  covetous  of  money  and  of  domi- 
nion. Citizens,  you  have  yet  time  to  save  your 
country  and  your  own  glory.  I propose  to  annul 
instantly  the  authorities  of  Paris  ; to  replace  with- 
in four  and  twenty  hours  the  municipality  by  the 
presidents  of  the  sections;  to  unite  the  supple- 
mentary members  of  the  Convention  at  Bourges  in 
the  shortest  time  possible,  and  to  send  a decree  to 
this  effect  to  all  the  departments  by  extraordinary 
couriers.**  It  has  been  conjectured  that,  if  this 
bold  scheme  had  been  instantly  adopted  by  the 
majority,  the  Girondists  might  yet  have  saved 
themselves ; but  we  doubt  the  plausibility  of  the  : 
&l>eculation  ; first,  because  the  commune  and  the 
clubs  of  Paris  had  the  entire  control  of  the  na- 
tional guards  and  of  all  the  armed  hollies  in  and 
near  the  capital,  and  secondly  (which  includes 
everything),  there  were  all  over  France  fifty  sans- 
culottes fur  one  respectability.  Many  members 
of  the  droit  were  scared  by  the  scheme,  which,  if 
adopted,  must,  they  thought,  inevitably  lead  not 
to  the  beginning  of  a civil  war — for  that  calamity 
had  l>een  begun  long  before — but  to  a great  exten- 
sion of  it,  and  that  too  at  a most  critical  moment, 
w hen  the  armies  of  the  republic  were  disheartened 
and  disorganised  by  defeat,  and  when  France  was 
threatened  on  all  her  frontiers.  The  men  of  the 
centre  or  Plain  appeared  to  feel  the  weight  of  these 
reasonings  still  mure,  fur  it  was  not  witn  them,  as 
with  the  Girondists  and  their  declared  partizans,  a 
queblion  of  life  and  death  (personally)  ; they  might 
remain  and  flourish  in  Paris  though  the  commune 
and  the  Mountain  should  drive  the  Girondists  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  or  to  the  block  ; and 
thcrefiiTC  Bairerc,  their  glib  leader,  dwelt  upon  the 
risks  and  horrurs  of  civil  war,  u|>on  the  frightful 
probability  that,  if  Frenchmen  were  long  divided, 
the  repul)lic  might  l>e  conquered  and  partitioned 
bv  the  coalition.  “ It  is  by  union  and  firmness,** 
said  he,  “that  you  must  dissipate  the  tempest 
which  assails  you  here.  Division  will  hasten 
vour  ruin.  If  conspirators  can  dissolve  the  Con- 
vention in  this  great  city,  in  the  centre  of  its 
power,  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
a fragment  of  it  in  the  little  town  of  Bourges.  I 
projjosc  that  wc  nominate  a Committee  of  Twelve 
to  watch  over  the  de^ign8  of  the  commune,  to 
examine  into  the  late  disorders,  and  whatever 
plots  may  have  been  formed  against  the  national 
representation,  and  to  arrest  the  jicrsons  concerned 
in  them.’*  The  projK>8al  was  adopted  by  the  House, 
and  the  fatal  Committee  of  Twelve  was  forthwitlr 
formed.  The  deputies  appointed  to  this  committee 
were  nearly  all  of  the  cote  droit,  and  four  of  them, 
Boycr-FonfrtKle,  Rahaud-St.-Etienne,  Kervclcgan, 
and  Henri- Larivi^re,  were  decided  Girondists.  Tlic 
twelve  commenced  oj>eration8  with  some  vigour, 
and  not  without  some  irregularity,  which  might  be 
culled  illegality,  if  there  had  been  any  law  in  France. 
They  received  secret  denunciations,  and  they  insli- 
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tuted  secret  researches.  The  clubs  and  their  journals 
instantly  represented  the  committee  as  an  nci  urscd 
inquisition.  The  commune  took  the  alarm,  and 
concerted  measures  for  anticipating  the  committee, 
and  for  getting  rid  of  the  terrible  twelve,  and  of  all 
the  leading  Girondists,  at  one  blow.  As  their  de- 
liberations were  secret,  as  they  resolved  in  this 
business  to  commit  nothing  to  writing,  some  doubt 
may  be  entertained  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
accounts  usually  given  of  their  debates  and  resolu- 
tions in  the  Hotel-de-Villc;  but  it  appears  that 
Mayor  Pache  kept  away  from  them  as  much  and 
committed  himself  as  little  as  was  |)ossiblc,  and 
that  several  propositions  w'cre  entertained  (but  not 
one  was  decided  upon)  for  assassinating  or  carry- 
ing off  the  Girondists.  The  Mothcr-societ}',  cau- 
tiously guided  by  Robespierre,  did  little  or  nothing 
for  the  moment ; but  the  Cordelier  Club  despised 
all  caution  or  reserve  whatsoever.  There,  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  an  immediate  insurrection  was  re- 
commended, which  was  to  have  for  its  object  not 
merely  the  expulsion  and  death  of  the  twenty-two 
Girondists,  but  the  massacre  of  three  hundred 
members  of  the  Convention.  If  tins  was  a con- 
spiracy, it  was  one  without  any  of  the  mystery 
which  is  usually  considered  necessary  to  give  the 
character  of  a conspiracy  to  concerted  measures. 
Men  and  women  too — for  the  Parisian  patriotesses 
frequently  occupied  the  tribunes  of  the  clubs— 
recommended  the  massacre  in  the  least  disguised 
and  must  furious  terms.  One  woman  proposed 
assembling  all  the  citizens  and  citizencsses  that 
very  day  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  whence  they 
should  precipitate  themselves  upon  the  Convention. 
Jean  Varlet,  an  ambulatory  orator,  who  generally 
addressed  the  people  in  the  streets  from  a portable 
stool,  who  w'as  at  this  stage  of  the  revolution  what 
Camille  Desmoulins  had  been  in  1789,  and  who 
stvled  himself  the  Missionaiy  or  the  Apostle  of 
Liberty,  suggested  that  the  Cordeliers  and  the 
pntrioU  en  masse  ought  to  cepair  to  the  Con- 
vention, with  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man  veiled  under  a black  crane,  to  seize 
and  carry  off  all  the  deputies  who  nad  belonged 
either  to  the  Constituent  or  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  then  discharge  all  the  ministers,  and 
destroy  all  that  remained  of  the  family  of  the 
Bourbons.  For  the  present,  however,  nothing 
came  of  this  loud  talk,  except  a terrible  alarm 
among  the  respectabilities,  who  believed  that  the 
proposed  massacre  would  take  place,  and  would 
not  be  confined  to  the  three  hundred  obnoxious 
deputies.  Three  out  of  the  forty-eight  sections  de- 
nounced to  the  Convention  the  frightful  projects 
which  had  been  discussed  at  the  Huiel-dc-Ville 
and  at  the  Cordeliers,  calling  upon  the  legislature 
to  take  prompt  measures  for  preventing  their  exe- 
cution. The  Committee  of  Twelve  presented  a 
project  of  decree  for  general  security.  They  pro- 
]>08cd  that  the  national  representation,  the  treasury, 
the  offices  of  government,  &c.,  should  be  declared 
to  be  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  all  good  citi- 
zens ; that  at  the  l)eat  of  drum  all  good  citizens 
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should  take  up  arms  and  hold  themselves  ready  to 
net ; that  the  assemblies  of  the  sections  should  al- 
ways be  closed  by  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and 
that  their  presidents  should  be  answerable  for  the 
execution  of  this  order.  Although  Danton  and 
some  other  members  of  the  Mountain  opposed  this 
decree,  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  give  unne- 
cessary terror  to  the  good  people  of  Paris,  it  was 
triumphantly  carried,  //"the  respectabilities  had 
been  more  numerous  and  a vast  deal  more  bold, 
nr  if  the  sans-culottes  had  not  been  all  armed,  the 
decree  might  have  been  of  some  value;  but  as 
matters  stood  it  was  not  worth  a rush.  Emboldened, 
however,  by  the  passing  of  it,  and  by  some  more 
respectability  petitions,  the  Committee  of  Twelve 
proceeded  to  arrest  Varlet,  the  Apostle  of  Liberty, 
and  several  other  individuals,  among  whom  was 
Hebert,  who,  by  his  most  obscene  and  bloody  news- 
paper, ‘ Le  Pere  UuchJne,’  had  earned  the  not 
easily  acquired  reputation  of  being  the  worst  jour- 
nalist and  most  sanguinary  and  frowsy  villain  in 
France,  Marat  himself  not  excepted.  This  Hdbert, 
who  was  a magistrate  and  a municipal  high  in 
oHice,  who  was  substitute  toChaumette,  procureur- 
gcneral  of  the  commune,  ran  over  to  the  Hfltel-de- 
Ville  and  told  the  council,  which  was  now  sitting 
in  permanence  as  a central  revolution  committee, 
that  the  traitors  were  going  to  throw  him,  a magis- 
trate of  the  people,  and  intrusted  with  the  most 
important  fnnetions,  into  a prison.  He  reminded 
the  commune  of  the  resolution  and  oath  they  had 
taken  to  regard  any  wrong  done  to  one  of  their 
members  as  an  injury  inflicted  on  their  whole  body ; 
but  then,  playing  oft  the  captivating  and  profitable 
part  of  a patriot  martyr,  the  filthy  scoundrel  declared 
that  he  only  recalled  this  resolution  to  mind  for  the 
sake  of  his  fellow-citizens— that  for  his  part  he  was 
ready  to  die  on  the  scaffold  for  liberty  and  country. 
Cliaumette,  his  official  superior,  hugged  him  in  a 
transport ; the  president  embraced  him  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  council ; all  present  applauded,  and 
Hebert  went  forth  to  submit  to  a confinement, 
which  he  well  knew  would  be  of  the  shortest  dura- 
tion. Forthwrith  the  commune  called  upon  all  the 
agitators  and  mob-leaders  of  Paris  and  the  en- 
virons, distributed  some  money  and  promised  a 
great  deal  more,  and  dispersed  by  means  of  mes- 
sengers, well  mounted  to  go  the  faster,  papers  in 
whieh  they  represented  that  the  Girondists  and  the 
eflte  droit  were  going  to  expel  the  true  patriots  of 
the  cdti!  gauche,  were  going  to  replace  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  which  had  acquitted  Marat  by  a 
new  counter-revolutionary  tribunal,  which  would 
send  He'bert  to  the  guillotine,  and  bring  the  com- 
mune, which  had  done  so  much  for  the  revolution, 
and  the  members  of  the  Mountain,  and  all  sincere 
sans-culottes,  to  the  scaffold.  The  Jacobins  and 
the  Cordeliers  and  all  the  sans-culottic  sections 
declared  themselves  in  permanent  session,  calling 
upon  all  their  members  to  be  true  and  steady  at 
this  awfiil  crisis.  In  some  of  the  sections  there 
was  a diversity  of  opinion  ; and  the  respectabilities, 
and  those  who  thought  that  Hdbert  was  a beast. 
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and  that  the  revolution  ought  to  stop  where  it  was, 
fought  the  sans-culottes  in  the  assembly-rooms  and 
in  the  streets  with  benches,  and  chairs,  and  joint- 
stools.  Many  heads  were  broken  and  some  eyes 
knocked  out ; but  the  battle,  to  be  of  any  avail  to 
the  friends  of  order,  ought  to  have  been  fought  with 
cannon  and  grape-shot.  On  the  25th  of  May  a 
numerous  deputation  from  the  commune,  escorted 
by  all  the  desperadoes  of  the  capital,  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and  demanded  justice 
and  vengeance  on  the  traitors  who  had  calum- 
niated their  civic  body,  and  the  immediate  sup- 
pression of  the  tyrannical  Committee  of  Twelve, 
who  had  committed  high  treason  against  the  na- 
tion by  arresting  Hebert,  a magistrate  of  the  people. 
Girondist  Isnard,  who  that  day  occupied  the  pre- 
sident’s chair,  and  who  had  probably  raised  his 
mouth-courage  by  wine — for  he  was  a great  and 
habitual  drinker — thundered  at  the  commune  de- 
putation with  these  well-known  words  • — “ Magis- 
trates of  the  people,  it  is  proper  that  you  should 
hear  some  important  truths.  France  has  confided 
her  representatives  to  tlie  city  of  Paris,  and  wills 
that  they  be  safe  here.  I f ever,  by  one  of  those 
insurrections  which  have  been  so  frequent  since 
the  10th  of  March  lost,  and  of  which  the  magis- 
trates have  never  warned  this  Assembly,  the  na- 
tional representation  should  be  violated,  I declare 
to  you,  in  the  name  of  all  France,  that  Paris  will  be 
annihilated ! Yes,  Paris  will  incur  the  vengeance 
of  the  whole  republic,  and  future  travellers  will 
vainly  seek  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  where  this 
great  city  once  stood.”  As  the  Gironde  had  evi- 
dently not  the  jiowcr  to  work  out  a )>article  of  this 
prophecy,  it  was  nothing  but  loud-spoken  and 
exasperating  nonsense.  “ Come  down  from  your 
seat,  Mr.  President,”  cried  Marat ; “ you  are  talk- 
ing like  an  earthquake ! Come  down,  I say ; you 
are  dishonouring  the  Assembly,  and  putting  a scan- 
dal on  the  republic Danton,  postmaster  Drouet, 
Fabre  d’Eglantinc,  and  other  members  of  the 
Mountain,  assailed  Isnard,  and,  by  putting  the  cho- 
leric man  into  a great  passion,  made  him  talk  more 
nonsense,  and  be  guilty  of  more  bad  taste.  “ 1 say,” 
shrieked  this  mad  president  of  madmen,  “ that  the 
sword  of  the  law,  which  is  yet  dripping  with  tlie 
hlood  of  the  tyrant  Louis  Capet,  is  r^y  to  strike 
off  the  head  of  every  man  that  dares  raise  himself 
above  the  national  representation !”  Presently 
after  this  speech  a deputation  came  in  from  the 
ultra-sans-eulottic  section  of  the  Unity,  to  deny 
that  there  was  or  had  been  any  conspiracy  or  de- 
sign of  massacre;  to  affirm  that  the  Parisians 
would  never  shed  any  blood  except  only  the  blood  of 
traitors ; and  to  demand  that  the  Convention  would 
make  some  changes  in  its  committees, — decree  the 
establishment  of  a new  tribunal  composed  of  one 
citizen  taken  from  each  department,  who,  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  should  try  and  pass  judgment 
upon  all  the  deputies  of  the  Convention  who  had 
betrayed  the  interesu  of  the  people,— decree  a new 
republican  federation  festival  for  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, at  which  all  the  French  republicans  migtit 
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bind  themielvei  to  one  another  by  a fresh  oath, — 
and  6x  a near  term  for  the  organization  of  a new 
revolutionary  army  to  be  paid  for  aolcly  by  the 
rich.  When  the  section  orator  had  done  speaking, 
Danton  gut  to  the  tribune,  and  there  made  a go<^ 
use  of  the  indiscretions  of  which  Isnard  had  been 
guilty.  He  said  that  he  understood  the  use  of 
bold  oratorical  figures,  having  himself  had  some 
practice  in  that  way ; that  he  knew  how  excited 
orators  would  often  say  more  than  they  meant ; 
but  that  in  Isnard’s  threat  of  erasing  tlie  great  and 
splendid  city  of  Paris  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
there  was  something  more  than  mere  rhetoric — 
there  was  a bitterness  which  came  from  the  heart, 
and  w hich,  taken  in  union  with  the  propositions 
of  that  party  to  remove  the  legislature  from  the 
capital,  and  their  constant  appeals  to  the  provinces, 
and  the  war  in  the  Vendee,  and  the  insurrections 
against  the  republic  that  were  breaking  out  in  the 
south,  in  the  countries  from  which  the  Girondists 
came,  proved  to  a demonstration  that  their  object 
and  plan  was  to  set  all  the  departments  against  the 
capital.  His  speech  made  a deep  impression  on 
the  Parisians,  who  already  fancied  that  they  saw 
their  city  set  in  flames  by  the  men  of  the  south. 
On  the  morrow,  the  26t)i  of  May,  more  petitions 
were  presented  from  the  sections,  some  simply 
demanding  the  liberation  of  the  pure  patriot  Hd- 
bert  and  of  the  apostle  of  liberty  Varlet,  others 
demanding  the  suppression  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  and  the  expulsion  of  the  twenty-two.  In 
some  of  the  sections  the  fighting  with  chairs  and 
joint-stools  still  continued ; but  in  the  evening  it 
was  announced  to  the  commune  that  the  working- 
people  had  in  several  places  obtained  a complete 
victory  over  the  aristocrats.  The  Girondists,  armed 
with  pistols  and  swordsticks,  met  at  the  house  of 
Vulazd,  but  apparently  did  nothing  but  talk.  On 
the  27th  more  deputations  besieged  the  Convention. 
The  section  of  the  city  declared  by  their  orator,  a 
very  young  man,  that  the  Committee  of  Twelve  had 
issucil  orders  of  arrest  that  were  far  worse  than 
the  lettres  de  cachet  of  the  old  government ; that 
they  could  no  longer  tolerate  these  violations  of  the 
‘ Rights  of  Man,’  and  that  they  required  the  im- 
mediate arrest  of  every  member  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve,  and  their  trial  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal.  “The  time  for  complaining,” 
said  the  youth,  “ is  past ; we  come  to  warn  you 
that  you  must  save  the  republic,  or  the  necessity 
of  saving  ourselves  will  force  us  to  undertake  the 
work.  In  vain  the  enemies  of  the  people  who  arc 
sitting  among  you  have  calumniated  the  citizens 
of  Paris  to  their  brethren  in  the  departments ; let 
those  brethren  come  and  witness  our  patriotism, 
and  they  will  then  approve  of  our  holy  insurrec- 
tions. President,  the  section  of  the  city  demands 
to  defile  through  the  hall.”  The  Committee  of 
Twelve,  foreseeing  that  the  Convention  would  be 
inundated  and  blockaded  by  deputations  and  armed 
sans  culottes,  had  applied  to  three  of  the  more  re- 
spectable sections  fi>r  a guard;  and  these  three 
sections  had  promised  to  march  in  force,  and  were 


now,  under  the  command  of  RafTet,  a swom  enemy 
of  the  Jacobins,  and  a man  of  some  decision, 
gathering  in  the  Place  de  Carrousel  and  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  with  their  artillery,  and 
matches  lit.  President  Isnard  therefore  read  the 
young  orator  a sharp  lesson ; told  him  that  the 
Convention  was  occupied  upon  the  constitution, 
and  could  not  for  the  present  attend  to  his  de- 
mands ; and  that  the  Convention,  which  could  nut 
sufler  itself  to  be  influenced  by  any  violence,  would 
ever  preach  obedience  to  the  laws,  security  to  per- 
sons and  property,  and  war  to  aristocrats  and 
anarchists.  “But,”  said  he,  “you  must  know 
that  republican  liberty  does  not  consist  in  words 
and  in  signs : that  a tyrant,  whether  he  hidea  him- 
self in  a cellar  or  shows  himself  in  the  public 
places,  whether  he  is  on  the  throne  or  in  the  tri- 
bune of  a club,  whether  he  carriea  a sceptre  or  a 
dagger,  whether  be  wears  gold-embroidered  clothes 
or  goes  without  breeches  {m  sans  culottes),  whether 
he  wears  a crown  or  a red  nightcap,  is  still  a ty- 
rant; and  the  French  people  have  all  swom  that 
they  will  tolerate  no  tyrant.”  The  cote  droit  ap- 
plauded, and  called  out  to  the  ushers  to  keep  the 
doors  closed  and  not  permit  any  armed  deputations 
to  enter.  Robespierre  ran  to  the  tribune  ; but  the 
president  told  him  he  was  out  of  order.  Marat 
called  the  president  a tyrant,  an  infamous  tyrant ; 
and  another  frightful  vacarme  took  place,  While 
it  was  raging  some  members  of  the  Mountain  who 
had  gone  to  the  door  returned  in  visible  conster- 
nation, and  reported  that  the  lobbies  and  all  the 
avenues  were  blocked  up  by  national  guards  from 
the  anti-patriotic  sections.  Marat  rushed  to  the 
door,  and  with  a pistol  in  his  hand  demanded  of 
Rafiet,  the  commandant,  by  whose  orders  he  was 
there.  Rafiet  replied  that  he  did  nut  know  him 
(Marat),  and  that  he  would  show  his  orders  only 
to  the  president  of  the  Convention.  Marat  then 
spoke  to  some  of  the  national  guards,  and,  after 
commanding  them  to  place  Rafiet  under  arrest,  he 
returned  into  the  hall  exclaiming  that  the  patriots 
were  duped,  betrayed  by  the  cutd  droit ; but  that 
Rafiet  was  an  aristocrat  £sowned  by  the  men  under 
his  command,  and  would  thus  be  incapable  of  doing 
any  neat  mischief.  Collot  d'Hcrbois  demanded 
that  Rafiet  should  instantly  be  brought  to  the  bar ; 
the  Girondists  demanded  that  the  mayor  of  Paris 
should  be  summoned  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of 
the  capital.  Both  demands  were  agreed  to.  Rafiet, 
being  nearest  at  hand,  presented  himself  first ; he 
produced  two  orders,  one  signed  the  preceding 
evening,  and  the  other  that  morning,  and  both  en- 
joining him  to  inarch  to  the  assistance  of  the  Con- 
vention with  the  battalions  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  might  require.  The  first  note  waa  signed 
by  Vincent,  who  had  the  temporary  command  of 
the  national  guards,  commandant-general  Santerre 
having  taken  his  departure  for  the  wars  in  the 
Vendrt : the  second  was  signed  by  Lapierre,  pro- 
visory adjutant-general,  who  stated  that  he  acted 
conformably  to  the  orders  of  the  mayor  of  Paris. 
Rafiet  ftirther  reported  that  his  march  had  been 
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quicken^  by  an  adjutant,  who  had  told  him  that 
tlic  Convention  was  threatened ; that  on  his  arrival 
he  had  found  a multitude  of  people  assembled ; 
and  that  he  was  clearing  the  lobbies  and  passages 
when  Marat  had  interrupted  him,  pistol  in  hand. 
The  Friend  of  the  People  shrieked  that  RafTct  lied  j 
most  impudently — that  Raffet  was  in  the  plot  for 
blockading  the  Convention  and  cutting  off  all  the 
patriots  of  the  Mountain.  The  majority  of  the 
House,  however,  admitted  the  commandant  to  the 
honours  of  the  seance.  President  Isnard  then  an-  \ 
nounced  that  Mayor  Pache,  who  had  been  sum-  j 
moned  to  the  bar,  and  the  minister  of  the  interior,  ; 
of  whom  no  mention  had  been  made,  were  both  at  j 
the  bar  and  requested  permission  to  speak.  The  ; 
minister  of  the  interior  was  now  Garat,  whom  we  ! 
have  seen  diplomatising  in  England,  and  carry'ing 
the  sentence  of  death  to  liOuis  XVI.  in  the  Temple. 
He  was  a shifting,  double-sided  man,  who  wished, 
as  long  as  possible,  to  keep  well  with  both  parties, 
but  who  was  fully  determined  to  consult  his  own  ' 
safety  by  joining  the  stronger  at  the  critical  mo-  i 
ment.  He  had  lately  had  frequent  conferences 
with  Robespierre  and  other  Montagnards;  and 
everything  justifies  the  suspicion  that,  having  now 
discovcretl  that,  though  the  Girondists  might  pro- 
tract the  struggle  for  a while,  they  must  succumb 
in  the  end,  he  had  made  terms  with  the  Mountain, 
and  now  presentetl  himself,  at  their  secret  request, 
to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  House,  and 
make  the  cute  droit  and  the  Plain  believe  that 
(here  was  no  danger  and  no  necessity  of  keeping 
llaftcl’s  battalions  at  their  gates.  We  have  seen 
it  confidently  asserted  that  it  was  a messenger  from 
Robespierre  that  brought  him  down  to  the  Conven- 
tion. Being  allowed  to  speak  before  Mayor  Pache, 
he  said  that,  though  he  had  not  been  summoned  by 
the  Convention,  he  thought  it  his  duty  as  a public 
functionary  and  minister  of  the  interior  to  come 
forward  at  this  moment  of  alarm  and  tell  all  he 
knew  about  the  state  of  Paris.  He  declared  that 
he  would  tell  the  truth  about  dangers  which  had 
been  horribly  and  absurdly  exaggerated — that  he 
would  speak  to  the  Convention  as  if  he  were 
speaking  at  the  feet  of  the  Eternal.  In  cautious, 
honeyed  terms  he  stated  that  one  side  of  the  House 
had  committed  a great  mistake  in  believing  that 
the  commune  Avere  organising  an  insurrection ; 
that  this  mistake  had  led  to  the  greater  error  of 
creating  the  Committee  of  Twelve ; that  the  too 
great  zeal  and  heat  of  this  Committee  of  Twelve, 
and  the  arrests  they  had  made,  had  produced  some 
fermentation,  which  was  not,  however,  of  a dan- 
gerous character;  that  the  committee  had  cer- 
tainly acted  rashly  in  arresting  Hebert  merely  on 
account  of  what  he  had  written  in  his  newspaper, 
which  newspaper,  though  not  so  good  as  it  ought 
to  be,  did  not  prevent  Htlbert  from  being  a very 
good  citizen  and  patriot.  Last  night,  he  said,  he 
bad  been  sitting  with  the  Committee  of  Twelve, 
who  were  assuredly  very  good  patriots,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  too  anxious  to  display  a great 
energy — he  had  been  sitting  with  them  till  three 


o’clock  this  morning,  and  he  knew  there  w-as  no 
danger  then.  This  evening  at  six  o’clock  he  had 
been  advised  that  there  w’as  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  gathering  round  the  Convention  and 
menacing  it : yet  when  he  had  come  down  he  had 
found  the  armed  force  much  more  considerable  in 
number  than  the  crowd.  “It  is  true,”  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  door  on  the  right  side  of  the  House, 
“ that  I could  not  get  in  there ; yet  even  at  that 
door  the  number  of  armed  citizens  was  more  con- 
siderable than  that  of  the  other  citizens,  who  are 
full  of  respect  for  the  national  representation.” 
Here  a member  cried  out  that  this  was  not  true  ; 
that  he  himself  had  been  insulted,  threatened  by 
the  people.  “ That  may  be,”  replied  Garat,  “ for 
you  know  there  might  l)e  some  aristocrats  mixed  in 
that  crowd  to  make  mischief.  But  I mean  to 
assert  that  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  out  there 
are  in  the  best  sentiments.”  The  Mountain  and  the 
galleries  repeated  the  loud  applauses  with  which 
they  had  several  times  honoured  him.  “ Do  you 
think,”  said  the  ready  man,  pointing  to  the  gal- 
leries, “ that  those  sans-culottes  there  would  ap- 
plaud the  account  I am  giving  you  of  their  senti- 
ments, if  they  had  any  criminal  intentions  in  their 

hearts  ? I repeat  that  there  is  no  danger  to 

the  Convention : you  will  all  return  in  pence  to 
your  homes  this  night.”  Mayor  Pache  then  spoke, 
and  made  the  same  declaration,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  fear ; that  the  people  revered  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  Convention,  &c. : but  he  accused  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  of  being  guilty  of  an  illegal, 
unconstitutional  act,  in  bringing  Raffet  and  his 
national  guards  to  the  Convention,  and  he  re- 
quested the  House  to  order  them  away,  and  rest 
satisfied  with  the  ordinary  number  of  patrols. 
This  order  it  appears  was  given  immediately 
(many  of  the  men  had  not  waited  for  it,  but  had 
taken  their  departure,  or  had  mixed  with  the  mob 
fraternally  some  time  before) ; and  then,  the  way 
being  clear,  and  there  being  nothing  to  oppose  the 
sovereign  people.  Mayor  Pache  begged  that  the 
Convention  would  admit  several  deputations  of 
good  quiet  citizens,  who  were  come  down  to  the 
House  to  demand  the  liberation  of  Hebert,  Varlet, 
and  some  other  citizens.  The  Girondists  cried  out 
that  it  was  ten  o’clock,  and  that  the  House  ought  to 
adjourn.  The  Mountain  shouted  that  the  petitioners 
ought  to  be  admitted,  that  the  tyrannical  Commit- 
tee of  Twelve  ought  to  be  dissolved  that  night.  The 
deputations  began  to  pour  in  through  the  several 
doors  of  the  hall,  roaring  like  victorious  soldiers 
that  had  taken  a fortress  by  storm.  Knowing  that 
Raffet  and  their  defenders  were  gone,  that  there 
was  nothing  between  them  and  the  fury  of  the 
sans-culottes,  the  cute  droit  began  to  squeeze 
themselves  out  at  the  doors,  and  Isnard  vacated 
the  president’s  chair.  Henri  Lariviere  had  the 
courage  to  ascend  the  tribune,  and  to  make  one 
effort  more  for  his  party ; but  the  Mountain  and 
the  galleries  hooted  hiin  down.  Herault-de- 
Sechellcs  took  possession  of  the  president’s  chair, 
the  members  of  the  Mountain  and  the  cAte  gauche 
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kept  their  seats,  and  the  orator  of  one  of  the  depu’ 
tutinns  was  invited  to  the  bar  by  the  intrusive 
president,  who  said  that  the  deputation  had  been 
shamefully  kept  waiting  fur  more  than  three  hours. 
The  orator,  in  the  name  of  the  majority  of  the 
Paris  sections — in  the  name  of  twenty-eight  of 
the  sections — demanded  back  their  friend,  their 
brother,  the  man  that  vras  invested  with  their  con- 
hdence,  and  who  had  always  told  them  the  truth 
(Htfbert),  and  further  demanded  the  liberty  of  all 
those  who  were  groaning  under  the  despotism  of 
the  Committee  of  Twelve.  “ Citizens,”  said  He- 
raull-de-5>echcllc8,  “ the  force  of  reason  and  the 
force  of  the  j)€ople  are  one  and  the  some  ihin^  P* 
The  mob  cheered.  ” Say  that  over  again,”  said 
I.iConard  Bourdon,  “ for  that  is  a grand  truth  !” 
**  Citizens,”  continued  Herault,  ” the  force  of 
reason  and  the  force  of  the  people  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  You  come  here  to  demand  jtisiice — 
justice  is  our  6rst  duty — you  shall  have  it  before 
wc  rise.”  Other  deputations  with  other  orators 
came  in  to  present  the  same  demands,  and  to  call 
in  a more  explicit  manner  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Committee  of  Tw'elve  and  the  capital  punish- 
ment of  its  members.  One  of  the  orators  further 
required  that  the  ” infamous  Roland  ” should  be 
put  ujx>n  his  trial  before  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal. Every  one  of  the  orotors  spoke  more  or 
less  plainly  of  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  ex- 
j)clliug  the  Girondists,  “the  hypocrites  and  traitors 
who  had  obliged  the  good  people  of  Paris  to  show 
their  strength  once  more.”  When  they  had  all 
been  heard  ond  applauded,  I.*acroi.v,  the  comrade 
and  friend  of  Danton,  moved  that  the  Convention 
should  instantly  decree  the  liberation  of  Hebert, 
Varlet,  and  the  rest ; the  dissolution  of  the  Com- 
millcc  of  Twelve,  and  the  examination  of  the 
conduct  of  its  members  by  the  Committee  of  Ge- 
neral Security.  The  deputations,  who  had  seated 
themselves  on  the  empty  benches,  shouted  and 
voted  with  the  members  who  had  remained  in  the 
House;  Lacroix's  first  and  second  propositions 
were  carried  by  acclamation,  by  tumult ; and,  this 
being  done,  HerauIt-de-Sechelles  quitted  the  chair, 
and  deputies,  deputations,  and  mobs  all  departed 
just  as  the  Tuilcries  clock  was  striking  the  mid- 
night-hour.* 

On  the  following  morning,  the  28th  of  May, 
the  Girondists  resolved  to  renew  the  struggle, 
although  they  were  not  a whit  stronger  than  they 
had  been  on  the  preceding  evening,  although  they 
could  no  longer  entertain  a reasonable  hope  that 
any  p<irtion  of  the  armed  force  of  Paris  would 
stand  by  them.  To  themselves,  however,  it  sig- 
nified little  what  course  they  took;  no  submission 
to  the  Mountain  would  have  saved  them  from  its 
fury ; the  most  they  could  have  gained  would  have 
been  a few  days  or  weeks  more  of  a miserable,  un- 
certain existence  ; the  Montagnards  had  declared, 
and  they  themselves  had  declared  over  and  over 
again,  that  there  never  could  he  |>cace  or  truce 
between  them  ; that  tlie  guillotine  must  1)C  the 

* Mcoitrur,  sod  olhei  o<w»papvn  of  the  duy,  in  tUit  Patlrmvat. 


arbiter  of  their  disputes : according  to  the  con- 
fessions of  many  of  them,  they  had  for  a long  time 
been  living  in  the  constant  apprehension  of  mas- 
sacre or  assassination  : — it  was  better  to  die  at  once 
than  continue  thus.  When  the  House  met  in  the 
morning,  Osselin,  a Robespierrist,  called  for  the 
rej>ort  of  the  decree  which  had  been  voted  the  pre- 
ceding night.  Lanjuinais  ran  to  the  tribune,  and 
exclaimed  that  there  had  been  no  decree;  that 
everything  had  been  conducted  in  a violent  and 
illegal  manner ; that  the  votes  of  a fraction  of  the 
Assembly  on  tlie  previous  evening  were  null  and 
void;  that  the  whole  affair  w*as  a conspiracy— a 
conspiracy  a thousand  times  more  atrocious  than 
any  that  had  hitherto  been  got  up.  After  noticing 
the  arrests  of  Hubert  and  Varlet,  and  the  two  or 
three  other  individuals  about  which  so  much  noise 
had  been  made,  he  said,  “Above  fifty  thousand 
citizens  have  been  imprisoned  in  the  departments, 
within  these  two  months,  by  order  of  your  com  • 
missioners  ; more  arbitrary  arrests  have  taken 
place  in  three  months  than  ever  took  place  in 
thirty  years  under  the  old  rt^me.  For  these  six 
months  men  have  been  preaching  nothing  but 
anarchy  and  murder  ; and  shall  these  men  go  un- 
punished ?’*  Here  Imicher  l^egendre  cried  out  that, 
if  Lanjuinais  did  not  hold  his  longue,  he  w'ouhl 
go  and  throw  him  headlong  from  the  tribune.  But 
Lanjuinais  continued  his  speech,  declaring  that 
last  Sunday  night  it  had  been  proposed  at  the 
Jacobins  to  get  up  a general  massacre ; that  the 
same  subject  was  to  be  discussed  this  very  night ; 
that  the  Mountain  protected  only  assassins  covered 
with  the  blood  of  tlieir  fellow-citizcus ; that  la^t 
night  the  Convention  was  not  free,  hut  forced, 
violated,  and  coerced  l>y  a moh,  and  by  tlic 
preachers  of  murder ; tliut  the  House  was  not  free 
even  at  this  moment,  being  surrounded  by  multi- 
tudes that  were  shouting  “ Death  to  the  Girondists  !'* 
Some  of  the  Mountain  denied  that  there  was  any 
coercion  or  violence ; but  Ossclin  told  Lanjuinais 
and  his  party  that,  if  they  caused  any  delay  in 
passing  the  decree  and  in  liberating  Htfbert,  there 
would  be  a terrible  insurrection.  When  Guadet 
attempted  to  speak,  and  to  show  how  Potion,  La- 
source,  and  other  members  of  the  c<^td  droit  had 
been  prevented  by  the  mob  from  entering  the  hall 
the  preceding  evening,  Bourdon  de  TOise  de- 
manded a decree  of  accusation  against  him,  and 
cast  ill  his  face  tliat  old  and  terrible  charge  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  Girondists  in  July  last  with 
Boze,  the  painter,  and  Thierry,  the  king's  valet. 
Robespierre  threw  back  to  Lanjuinais  his  charges 
of  plots  and  conspiracies.  “ It  is  wc,”  cried  he, 
“ that  are  threatened  with  a conspiracy  which  all 
but  fools  must  see.  The  conspirators  were  de- 
feated yesterday ; but  they  are  renewing  their 
efforts  tunlay.”  Barbaroux  and  others  of  that  side 
taxed  Robespierre  with  aiming  at  the  dictatorship, 
&c.  At  last  all  parts  of  the  House  joined  in  crying 
for  a division,  and  the  House  divided.  A good 
many  members  of  the  Plain  voted  with  the  Moun- 
tain ; but  still  60  many  had  courage  to  remain  on 
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the  other  »ide,  that  the  forced  decree  of  the  over- 
night waa  reveraed  and  annulled  by  a majority  of 
41,  the  numbera  being  219  against  238.  The 
Jacobins  foamed  with  rage.  “ By  this  iniquitous 
vote,”  cried  one,  “ the  inquisitorial  Committee  of 
Twelve  is  to  continue  in  full  force!”  “ But  we 
will  not  allow  it,”  cried  another.  ‘‘  You  have 
violated  the  Rights  of  Man ! Throw  a veil  over 
your  statue  of  Liberty!”  exclaimed  Collot  d’Hcr- 
boia,  who  always  spoke  and  acted  as  if  he  were 
upon  the  stage.  “ We  will  now  show  them,”  cried 
Danton,  “ that,  as  we  have  surpassed  them  in 
wisdom  and  moderation,  so  can  we  surpass  them 
in  audacity  and  revolutionary  vigour !”  The  pa- 
triots in  the  galleries  expressed  their  opinions  in  a 
still  louder  and  coarser  manner,  and  the  mobs  out- 
side re-echoed  their  roar.  “ VVe  have  counter- 
revolution here ; we  are  not  free ; let  us  be  gone 
to  our  departments,”  said  some  of  the  members  of 
the  cute  droit.  At  the  end  of  this  storm  the 
Mountain  demanded  the  temporary  liberation  of 
Hubert,  Varlct,  and  the  other  prisoners  arrested 
by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve.  To  this  not 
the  slightest  opposition  was  offered ; the  Girondists 
supported  the  motion ; Boyer-Fonfrfcde  pressed 
fur  a prompt  division,  and  it  was  unanimously 
voted  that  those  interesting  captives  should  be 
set  at  large.  Rabaut-St.-Etienne  attempted  to  read 
a report  from  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  and,  not 
being  able  to  obtain  a hearing,  and  apparently 
being  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the 
danger  of  belonging  to  so  unpopular  a body,  he 
gave  in  his  resignation,  declaring  that  he  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  that  committee. 

Hdbert  and  Varlet  were  instantly  released  from 
the  Abbaye,  and  carried  shoulders  high  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  crowned  with  oak  leaves.  Hubert’s 
procession  cndtxl  at  the  Hfltel-de-Ville,  where  he 
was  received  with  transports  and  ecstasies,  his 
municipal  colleagues,  the  president,  and  all  present 
hugging  and  kissing  him.  Chaumette,  his  olEcial 
superior,  tendered  him  another  civic  crown,  which 
had  been  presented  by  the  patriots.  The  frowsy 
journalist  took  the  crown  and  put  it  upon  the  bust 
of  Rousseau,  saying  that  men  in  office  like  himself 
only  required  encouraging  words,  and  that  such 
crowns  ought  not  to  be  awarded  until  after  their 
death.  A citizeneaa  then  presented  another  crown, 
which  was  put  ujwn  the  bust  of  Brutus.  From  the 
Hdtel-de-Ville  Hdbert  proceeded  in  triumph  to  the 
Jacobin  Club  h)  demand  vengeance  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve. 

Robespierre,  Marat,  Danton,  Chaumette,  and 
Mayor  Pache,  whose  official  (lowers  were  so  ex- 
tensive, now  organized  or  finished  organizing  an 
insurrection  which  should  be  so  universal  and 
tremendous  as  to  sweep  away  every  attempt  at 
opposition.  A great  assembly  met  in  the  elec- 
toral club  of  the  Evfcche,  composed  of  com- 
missioners of  the  sections,  commissioners  of  the 
commune,  and  delegates  from  the  department 
and  from  the  various  political  societies.  The 
elective  and  representative  rights  of  women  were 


recognized,  and  the  patriotesaes  of  Pans  were  re- 
presented in  this  assembly  by  one  hundred  women. 
Before  night  thirty-six  of  the  forty-eight  sections 
had  sent  their  commissioners  to  this  meeting. 
Peremptory  summonses  were  sent  to  the  twelve 
other  sections  ; and  a select  committee  of  six  was 
appointed  to  provide  the  means  of  public  aalvation. 
Besides  this  the  sections  met  in  their  several  halls 
or  assembly-rooms,  and  most  of  them  sat  all 
through  the  night,  preparing  addresses  to  the  Con- 
vention to  demand  an  explanation  of  what  president 
Isnard  had  meant  by  talking  of  the  destruction  of 
Paris,  and  in  doing  other  work  or  in  making  other 
preparations,  which  cannot  be  so  briefly  described, 
but  which  may  be  easily  imagined.  On  the  fal- 
lowing day,  the  29th,  the  fire  of  insurrection  was 
fanned  by  disastrous,  alarming  news  from  nearly 
all  the  armies  of  the  republic : — the  army  of  the 
Pyrenees  had  been  beaten  by  the  Spaniards ; the 
army  of  the  North  was  continuing  to  retreat ; and, 
worst  of  all,  the  army  lately  sent  into  the  Vendde 
had  been  thoroughly  defeated  by  the  insurgents. 
Several  of  the  sections  sent  deputations  to  the  Con- 
vention with  black  flags  or  flags  bearing  very  dark 
mottoes,  to  demand  the  explanation  of  Isnard’s 
threat,  the  suppression  of  the  Committeeof  Twelve, 
the  formation  of  a revolutionary  army;  and  to 
state  that  no  inviolability  except  that  of  the  people 
could  be  acknowledged  any  longer,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, all  the  deputies  who  had  endeavoured  to 
arm  the  departments  against  Paris  must  be  ex- 
pelled the  House  and  put  under  arrest.  Many 
were  for  beginning  that  day  or  that  night,  and  at 
the  Jacobin  Club  great  discontent  was  expressed 
at  the  unnecessary  delay.  Even  butcher  Legendre 
was  there  accused  of  supineness  and  excess  of 
moderation — waa  called  an  endormeur,  or  one  that 
set  people  to  sleep.  Robespierre  was  called  upon 
to  act ; but  the  Incorruptible,  who  never  put  him- 
self foremost  on  these  occasions,  said  that  the  busi- 
ness properly  belonged  to  the  commune,  who  would 
no  doubt  join  the  people  and  do  its  duty  in  proper 
time.  And  then  Robespierre  added  pathetically, 
” It  is  not  given  to  one  man  to  prescribe  the  sal- 
vation of  the  people,  and  least  of  all  is  it  given  to 
a man  like  me,  exluiusted,  worn  out  by  four  yean 
of  revolution,  consumed  by  a slow  and  mortal 
fever.”  The  assembly  at  the  Eviche  continued 
their  sittings,  and,  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of 
the  shopkeepers  and  respectabilitiea,  who  eared 
much  less  fur  the  Girondists  than  for  their  own 
goods  and  purses,  they  took  and  administered  an 
oath  to  respect  property  during  the  coming  insurrec- 
tion, w hich,  in  their  language,  was  to  be  not  n phy- 
sical insurrection,  but  a moral  one  (non  physique, 
mats  loute  morale).  The  Committee  of  Twelve, 
which  was  now  only  a committee  of  eleven,  the 
Girondists  in  general,  and  all  Paris  knew  what  was 
doing ; only  Garat,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and 
Pache,  the  mayor,  pretended  to  be  ignorant  or  un- 
certain as  to  the  facts.  In  the  course  of  the  dav 
the  trembling  Girondists,  clutching  at  straws,  and 
fancying  that,  if  they  could  only  detach  Danton 
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from  the  Cordeliers  and  Jacobins,  they  might  yet 
weather  the  storm  and  triumph  over  the  Mountain, 
sent  Meilhan  to  flatter  and  cajole  that  great  bully. 
Meilhan  performed  his  task  as  well  as  it  could  be 
done ; he  praised  Danton’s  energy  and  ability  and 
generosity  of  character,  represented  how  different 
a man  he  was  from  Robespierre,  and  how  sensible 
his  party  was  of  that  difference ; ending  with  telling 
him  what  a grand  part  he  might  play  if  he  would 
only  quit  the  Mountain  and  join  the  Gironde. 
“ No,”  said  Daiitnn,  “ it  cannot  be!  The  Girond- 
ists have  no  confidence  in  me,  and  I have  none  in 
them  and  with  these  words  he  turned  his  back 
on  the  negotiator.  On  the  next  day  the  assembly 
sitting  at  the  Ev£chi!  took  the  name  of  the  Repub- 
lican Union,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  sections  it 
declared  itself  and  Paris  in  insurrection.  Mayor 
Pachc  now  announced  to  the  Committee  of  Twelve 
and  the  Committee  of  Public  Security,  that,  to  his 
singular  grief,  Paris  was  rather  in  a turbulent  state. 
L’Huillier,  the  present  procureur  syndic  of  the 
department,  was  happy  to  say  that  the  insurrection 
would  be  taulc  morale.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
the  tocsin  was  sounded,  as  on  the  night  of  the  9th 
and  10th  of  August,  the  drums  treat  to  arms,  and 
the  barriers  were  all  shut.  The  Girondists  be- 
lieved their  last  hour  was  come.  Roland,  leaving 
his  wife  and  child  behind  him,  ran  and  hid  him- 
self in  the  house  qf  a friend ; Guadet,  Buzot,  Bar- 
haroux,  and  two  or  three  more  of  them,  entrenched 
themselves  in  a secret  chamber,  being  well  pro- 
vided with  arms.*  The  night,  however,  passed 
away  without  any  massacre  or  murders : their 
friends  reported  that  it  was  only  going  to  be  a 
Tenth  of  August  without  the  Swiss.  And,  in  fact, 
the  Republican  Union  at  the  Ev6chd,  and  tbe  other 
functionaries  who  devised  the  revolt,  had  resolved 
to  imitate  very  closely  the  plan  of  operations  which 
had  been  adopted  against  tbe  Tuileries  in  August, 
when  it  was  tW  abode  of  the  king,  and  not  as  now 
the  seat  of  the  Convention  and  its  governing  com- 
mittees. In  many  particulars  the  proceedings  were 
to  be  exactly  the  same  now  as  then,  when  the  Gi- 
rondists had  a part  in  them.  There  was  little  ori- 
ginality in  these  insurrections,  which  were  to  suc- 
ceed each  other  so  rapidly ; the  whole  process  of 
revolution-making  was  carried  on  with  a very  small 
outlay  of  invention.  In  the  morning,  earlier  than 
usual  (it  was  Friday  the  31st  of  May),  about  a 
hundred  members  assembled  in  the  Convention, 
and  among  them  were  several  of  the  Girondists, 
who  had  come  with  their  arms,  and  Danton,  who 
retired  into  a comer  to  converse  with  (aarat,  who, 
as  minister  of  the  interior,  had  thought  it  decent  to 
come  down  and  make  a report — a report  sufficiently 
made  by  the  terrible  tocsin  which  was  still  sound- 
ing throughout  the  city.  The  members  assembled 
called  Mayor  Pache  to  the  bar ; but  the  mayor  was 
a long  time  in  coming.  In  the  meanwhile  Qarat 
told  them  what  they  all  knew.  “ I cannot  dis- 
semble to  tbe  Convention,”  said  this  nice-spoken 
gentleman,  “ that  there  exists  a great  agitation  in 
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Paris ; tliat  all  the  citizens  have  been  snatched 
from  their  repose  by  the  tocsin  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  The  cause  of  these  troubles  is  your 
reinstatement  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  who 
are  accused  of  having  calumniated  Paris,  of  having 
arbitrarily  imprisoned  magistrates  of  the  people, 
of  having  formed  the  project  of  oppressing  the  pa- 
triots. The  barriers  are  shut : all  the  citizens  are 
at  this  moment  under  arms  in  their  respective 
sections,  and  under  the  orders  of  their  usu^  com- 
manders,” &c.  At  last,  at  about  seven  o’clock. 
Mayor  Pache  arrived,  accompanied  by  a grand  de- 
putation of  municipals.  II  is  story  was  short  and 
intelligible  enough.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  after  he 
had  ordered  the  guards  to  be  doubled  at  the  trea- 
sury and  other  public  edifices,  and  after  having 
made  a report  to  tlie  Committee  of  Public  Security, 
a great  number  of  persons  entered  the  Hdtel-de- 
Ville,  where  he  was  sitting  in  permanence  with 
his  council,  and  told  him  that  Paris  was  in  insur- 
rection, that  they  were  tbe  commissioners  of  the 
majority  of  the  sections,  and  that  they  had  been 
charged  to  suspend,  pro  tempore,  the  mayor  and 
the  municipality.  Upon  this  he  and  his  munici- 
pals had  retired  into  the  adjacent  Hall  of  Liberty, 
and  laid  down  their  officii  sashes.  But,  imme- 
diately after,  be  and  his  adjoints  bad  been  called 
back  to  the  council-chamber,  where  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  sections  had  told  them  that,  seeing 
they  had  not  lost  the  confidenae  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  they  should  all  be  provisorily  reinstated 
in  their  offices.  “ Upon  which,”  said  sly  Pache, 

” we  expressed  our  gratitude  to  our  fellow-citizens, 
and  renewed  our  oaths  to  the  sovereign  people.” 
From  the  mouths  of  others  the  Convention  learned 
that  these  commissioners  of  the  sections,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Mayor  Pache  and  the  reinstated 
municipality,  had  appointed  to  the  temporary  com- 
mand m chief  of  the  national  guards  and  all  the 
troops  in  Paris  one  Henriot,  a low  ruffian  who  had 
been  a leader  of  emeutes,  and  who  was  more  than 
suspected  of  having  been  a chief  of  the  Septem- 
brizers.  The  president  received  a note  from  an 
officer  commanding  .at  the  Pont-Neuf,  stating  that 
the  said  Henriot,  as  provisory  commandant-general, 
hsd  ordered  him  to  fire  the  alarm-gun  which  was 
pMted  at  that  bridge,  which  he  had  refused  to  do 
without  the  express  order  of  the  Convention,  who 
had  decreed  it  to  be  a capital  crime  for  any  one  to 
fire  that  piece  without  their  authority.  Valaze 
called  Henriot  an  audaciously  impertinent  scoun- 
drel, and  demanded  that  he  should  be  brought  to 
the  bar.  Mayor  Pache  said  it  must  be  all  a mis- 
take ; that  be  had  ordered  that  the  alarm-gun  was 
on  no  account  to  be  fired — that  assuredly  it  would 
not  be  fired.  But  he  bad  scarcely  said  the  words 
when  that  terror-striking  gun  boomed  off,  shaking 
the  hall  and  most  of  the  hearts  in  it.  At  the  sound, 
the  galleries,  which  were  now  beginning  to  fill,  set 
up  a joyous  shout  Cambon  did  two  vain  things;  he 
called  the  galleries  to  order  and  decency,  and  he 
called  the  House  to  union,  unanimity,  and  firmness. 

” In  these  extraordinary  circumstances,”  said  he, 
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*‘tbe  only  meant  of  disappointing  the  cvil-intenliuncd 
is  to  cause  the  National  Convcuiion  to  be  respected.” 
Tiiuriot  exclaimed,  " And  I call  for  something 
better ! I demand  that  the  Committee  of  Twelve, 
the  scourge  of  France,  be  instantly  suppressed.*’ 
“Yes,”  roared  Uantoii,  “that  committee  has 
merited  the  indignation  of  the  people!’*  Tallien 
went  further  still,  calling  not  merely  for  suppres* 
sioii,  but  for  vengeance,  and  for  the  trial  and  judg- 
ment not  only  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
but  of  all  traitors,  by  which  he  meant  all  the 
Girondists,  and  a great  many  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  voted  with  them.  “ Let  the  sword  of  the 
law,”  cried  he,  “strike  every  conspirator  that  sits 
in  this  Assembly  !**  It  was  the  ordinary  revolu- 
tionary practice  for  conspirators  thus  to  accuse  the 
party  against  whom  they  were  conspiring  of  con- 
spiracy ; the  Girondists,  who  now  felt  the  practice 
to  l)c  very  atrocious,  had  themselves  rc(>cutedly  era- 
]iloyed  it  against  the  king.  Meanwhile  the  alarm- 
gun  continued  to  boom  from  the  Pont  Neuf,  and 
hurried  messengers  lirought  reports  that  the  sections 
were  marching  towards  the  Tuileries  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  preceded  by  the  terrible  Paris  can- 
noneers, who  were  shouting,  “ Long  life  to  the 
Mountain,  and  death  to  the  Gironde!”  Vergniaud 
mounted  the  tribune,  and  proposed  in  flnshy  oratory 
that  the  patriots  should  all  die  rather  than  abandon 
the  cause  of  liberty — that  they  should  all  take  a so- 
lemn oath  to  die  at  their  post.  To  die  was  hard,  but 
nothing  so  easy  as  to  swear  ; and  so  not  only  the 
Girondists,  but  all  parties  took  the  oath,  the  House, 
or  all  the  members  that  were  present,  rising  simul- 
tunetmsly  and  swearing  en  masse.  “ And  now,** 
cried  Danton,with  his  far*sounding  voice,  “ dis-  : 
solve  the  Committee  of  Twelve.  The  cannon  has 
sr^imded.  If  you  are  political  legislators,  far  from 
blaming  this  explosion  of  Paris,  you  will  turn  it  to 
your  profit  and  the  profit  of  the  republic,  by  re- 
forming your  errors  and  recovering  your  popularity. 

I address  myself  to  the  men  among  you  who  have 
some  sense  and  sec  their  true  situation,  aud  not  to 
the  blockheads  who,  in  great  movements  like 
these,  can  only  listen  to  their  passions.  Do  not 
hesitate  a moment  in  satisfying  this  people  I” 
“What  people?**  cried  some  of  the  Gironde. 

“ This  people  of  Paris,’*  responded  Danton,  “this 
immense  ()eople,  which  is  the  advanced  guard  of 
iilK:rty,  and  which  abhors  tyranny  and  cowardly 
viodfranliftne — this  people  of  Paris,  who  will  be 
backed  by  all  the  departments.  Hasten  to  satisfy 
them!  Hasten  to  save  them  from  the  aristocrats 
ami  from  tl»c  effects  of  iheir  owm  wrath ; and,  if  the 
movement  should  continue  after  you  have  done  this, 
Paris  itself  will  soon  annihilate  the  factious,  and 
those  who  move  them.*’  If  the  Girondists  had 
sworn  to  die,  they  had  certainly  no  intention  of 
dying  for  their  Committee  ofTwclve.  They  made 
up  their  minds  to  give  up  that  committee  at  once, 
and  sent  Rabaut-St.-Etienne  to  the  tribune  to  pro- 
pose the  instant  suppression  of  the  committee,  from 
which  he  had  separated  himself  by  his  resignation 
ou  the  28tl).  But  Rabaut,  deeming  it  expedient 
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to  justify  the  original  formation  and  intention  of 
the  committee,  declared,  in  his  sanctimonious  man- 
ner, that  the  committee  had  been  instituted  to  dis- 
cover and  circumvent  the  perfidioua  complots  uf 
Austria  and  Pitt,  who  were  evidently  the  cause  of 
all  the  divisions,  disorders,  and  excesses  com- 
mitted in  France,  who  were  certainly  keeping  in 
their  pay  all  the  anarchists  and  assassins  that  had 
done  so  much  mischief  in  the  interior  of  the  re- 
public. This  was  a favourite  theme  with  all 
classes  of  Frenchmen,  the  decided  royalists  them- 
selves nut  excepted ; but  at  the  present  moment 
the  House  was  nut  in  a humour  to  listen  to  tlic 
fable.  Bazire  exclaimed  that  Rabaut-St.-Ktienne 
was  a liar, — that  the  Committee  of  Twelve  had  been 
appointed  to  organise  a civil  war  in  Paris;  and 
Marat  begged  to  remind  the  president  that  a de- 
putation from  the  commune  was  kept  waiting. 
Kabaut  was  obliged  to  cut  his  calumnies  short, 
and  to  propose,  sans  phrases,  the  suppression  of  the 
committee.  Ihc  deputation  from  the  commune, 
which  then  came  to  the  bar,  announced  in  simple 
and  direct  language  that  a great  plot  against  liberty 
and  equality  had  been  discovered  by  the  (>eoplc 
just  in  time  to  prevent  its  execution ; Uiat  the  com- 
missioners of  the  forty-eight  sections  had  all  the 
tiireads  of  the  conspiracy  in  their  liaiids,  and 
meant  to  arrest  the  chief  conspirators  and  send 
them  to  the  guillotine ; that  the  people,  who  had 
risen  to  a man  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  to  take 
the  Bastille  and  begin  the  revolution,  and  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1792,  to  cast  down  the  tyrant  from 
his  throne,  had  risen  a third  time  to  stopliberticide 
and  counter-revolutionary  comploU;  that  the  coun- 
cil-general of  the  commune  bad  placed  all  property 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  people,  hud  allowed 
the  saiu-cxilolUM  forty  sous  a day  as  lotig  as  they 
should  be  under  arms^  and  had  formed  a committee 
to  correspond  directly  with  the  Convention  in  this 
moment  of  agitation,  llie  Girondists  tleclared 
that  whatever  plot  there  might  be  was  of  the  com- 
mune’s own  making ; that  the  Convention  was  not 
free,  but  under  the  bayonets  and  cannon  of  insur- 
gents ; that  they  ought  to  suspend  their  delibera- 
tions until  their  liberty  should  be  restored  to 
them  : but  their  voices  were  drowned,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  were  terrified  out  of  their 
senses ; and,  when  another  deputation  came  from 
the  commune  to  reproach  them  with  their  delay, 
they  voted  that  a committee  the  commune  h^ 
appointed  to  act  with  them  should  have  an  apart- 
ment in  the  Tuileries,  close  to  their  own  hall,  and 
that  the  national  treasury  should  pay  the  forty  sous 
per  day,  which  the  commune  had  thought  proper 
to  allow  the  patriots.  Not  stopping  at  these  con- 
descensions, the  Girondists,  with  some  faint,  delu- 
sive bo|>cs  of  winning  over  the  people,  resolved  to 
proceed  further,  and  Vergniaud  himself  moved  a 
resolution,  “ That  the  sections  of  Paris  have 
deserved  well  of  ibcir  country.”  The  motion,  as 
a matter  of  course,  w as  carried  by  acclamation,  the 
galleries  applauding,  but  wondering  how  it  could 
have  originated  in  sucli  a quarter.  Vergniaud  and 
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his  friends  took  heart,  but  their  rising  spirit  was 
soon  damped  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  deputations, 
all  crying  vengeance  against  them.  Departmental 
procureur  syndic  L’Huillier,  who  had  told  the 
government  that  this  insurrection  would  be  toute 
morale^  came  to  the  bar,  at  the  head  of  another 
deputation  from  the  commune  or  from  the  com- 
mune and  the  department  (a  host  of  men,  followed 
by  troops  of  armed  sanB-culottes),and,  afler  accusing 
the  Girondists  of  all  manner  of  political  crimes  and 
delinquencies,  and  Isnardio  particular  for  his  blas- 
phemous words  against  Paris,  he  demanded  venge- 
iince  against  Isnard,  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Twelve,  and  a great  many  others,  such  as  Verg- 
niaud,  Guadet,  Gensonntf,  Brissot,  Buzot,  Barba- 
rous, Roland,  Lebrun,  Clavierc,  and,  in  short,**  all 
the  men  proscribed  by  public  opinion,  and  de- 
nounced by  the  commune  of  Paris.*’  The  Mountain, 
and  also  the  galleries,  who  had  so  recently  applauded 
Vergniaud,  now  cheered  L’Huillier,  and  demanded 
that  Barrere,  who  undertook  to  draw  up  a decree  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve — of 
that  fatal  committee  whose  creation  he  had  him- 
self recommended  and  proposed — should  insert  in 
it  the  proscription  of  all  the  Girondists  who  had 
been  named  or  alluded  to  by  L’Huillicr.  The 
president’s  chair  was  at  this  moment  occupied 
by  Gregoirc,  who  invited  L’Huillier  and  his  tail  to 
the  honours  of  the  sitting.  L’Huillier  and  the 
whole  of  the  numerous  deputation  went  and  seated 
themselves  on  the  benches  among  the  members  of 
the  Mountain,  who  made  room  for  them,  and  re- 
ceived them  with  eager  joy ; while  the  sans-culottes, 
who  had  accompanied  them,  called  in  other  pa-  ; 
triots  from  the  lobliics  or  corridors  until  the  floor  ! 
of  the  House  was  completely  covered.  The  edit* 
gauche  called  out  for  the  printing  of  L’Huillier’s 
address  and  for  the  decree  which  Barrerc  had  un- 
dertaken to  draw  up.  Vergniaud  exclaimed  that 
the  House  was  less  free  than  ever — that  it  was  in- 
undated— that  its  members  were  mixed  with  the 
pe<>ple.  **  Well,  then,”  cried  Levasscur,  “let  the 
members  of  the  gauche  go  over  and  sit  among  the 
members  of  the  droit,  and  then  the  Convention 
w ill  be  separated  and  distinct  from  the  petitioners, 
who  will  remain  on  this  side.”  And  presto,  even  as 
ifl^vasseur  hod  been  a ballet-master,  and  the  Jaco- 
bins opera  Bgumnti,  the  Montagnards  changed  sides 
and  set  themselves  down  among  their  adversaries 
of  the  cold  droit,  leaving  the  gauche  entirely  to  the 
deputations  and  the  mob.  President  Gregoirc,  in 
the  midst  of  a hurricane  (for  the  members  of  the 
right  did  not  receive  the  members  of  the  left  so 
amicably  as  the  latter  had  received  the  people), 
put  the  question  of  printing  L’Huillier’s  address  to 
the  vote,  and  pretended  that  it  was  fairly  carried, 
though  neither  be  nor  any  one  else  could  possibly 
collect  the  votes,  or  distinguish,  in  that  tccnc  of 
confusion,  one  party  from  the  other.  “ And  now,” 
cried  the  Mountain,  the  deputation  sitting  on  the 
benches  of  the  Mountain,  the  sans-culottes  in  the  ' 
body  of  the  House,  and  their  brethren  in  the  | 
galleries  (thousands  of  voices  all  pitched  to  the  | 
VOL.  nr. 
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highest  key),  “ now  for  Banere’s  project  of 
decree!  Now  let  us  vote  that!*'  Again  the 
Girondists  cried  out  that  they  were  not  free — that 
! no  division  could  take  place— that  the  business  of 
the  House  was  suspended.  Vergniaud  did  some- 
thing more  than  this  : he  had  been  out  to  look  at 
the  national  guards  that  were  patrolling  near  the 
Tuilcries,  and  from  the  behaviour  of  some  of  them 
he  had  conceived  a hope  that  they  were  as  yet  un- 
decided ; and  therefore  he  exclaimed,  **  tjti  the 
Convention  go  and  unite  itself  with  the  armed 
force  which  surrounds  it,  and  seek  in  those  ranks 
protection  against  this  violence  I”  Having  said 
these  words,  he  went  towards  one  of  the  doors,  in  the 
c.xpectation  that  the  whole  of  the  cote  droit  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Plain,  which,  together,  would 
form  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  would  follow 
him.  But  none  followed  him  except  his  own  party, 
the  members  of  the  Plain  sitting  silent  and  mo- 
tionless, in  an  uncomfortable  state  of  doubt  or  fear. 
The  Mountain  cheered  as  Vergniaud  and  bis 
Girondists  disappeared  through  the  door ; and  then 
Chabot  demanded  the  instant  appcl-nominal,  or 
call  by  muster-roll,  in  order  to  show  who  were  the 
traitors  that  had  deserted  their  posts.  But  at  this 
moment  Vergniaud,  witli  his  friends,  retunied  into 
the  House,  sorely  di6ap{K>inted  at  not  having  been 
followed  by  the  majority,  much  irritated  against 
the  sedentary  Plain,  completely  disconcerted  and 
dejected.  His  attempted  secession  had  failed — 
and  failed  most  ridiculously.  The  Mountain  and 
the  sans-culottes  welcomed  him  back  with  un- 
savoury comparisons  and  shouts  of  laughter.  He 
demanded  to  be  heard,  but  Robespierre  got  into 
the  tribune  before  him,  and  kept  |)ossession  of  it 
in  spile  of  him.  The  younger  Robespierre  had 
delivered  a tremendous  speech  earlier  in  the  day  ; 
but  down  to  this  moment  the  great  Incorruptible 
had  sat  silent.  Now,  however,  he  made  up  for 
his  abstinence.  He  was  weary,  he  said,  of  idle 
talk  and  half  measures : the  country  must  be 
saved  to-day  or  never — to-morrow  it  might  he  too 
late : the  Convention  required  purging  and  puri- 
fying, and  so  did  the  army:  the  petition  presented 
by  L’Huillier  clearly  explained  what  the  people 
wanted ; that  petition  had  laid  down  the  only  meaiis 
of  saving  the  commonwealth.  He  was  proceeding 
to  weave  an  argumentative  speech,  when  Vergniaud 
cried  out,  **  Robespierre,  come  to  the  point!” — 
“ I will,  and  it  slmll  be  against  you,”  continued 
the  Incorruptible ; “ against  yow,  who,  after  the 
revolution  of  the  Tenth  of  August,  endeavoured  to 
bring  to  the  scaffold  the  patriots  who  had  accom- 
plished it — against  you,  who  have  never  ceased 
invoking  the  destruction  of  Paris — against  you, 
who  would  have  saved  the  tyrant,  had  you  dar^— 
against  you,  the  accomplices  of  Dumouriez — 
against  you,  who  have  savagely  pursued  the  same 
patriots  whose  heads  Dumouriez  wanted!  Yes,  I 
come  to  the  j>oint,  and  I require  a decree  of  accusa- 
tion against  all  the  accomplices  of  that  traitor,  and 
against  all  the  others  im]>eached  by  L’Huilher  and 
the  j)ctitiouer8  silling  there'”  These  words  which 
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were  the  death-warrant  of  the  Girondists,  were 
vel>cmently  applauded.  By  this  time  Bairfere  had 
got  his  project  of  decree  ready.  It  was  very  long, 
but  the  substance  of  it  was  this: — 1.  That  the 
Conmiittee  of  Twelve  should  be  for  ever  suppressed 
(a  good  deal  of  the  storm  of  the  day  had  been 
made  to  prevent  the  Girondists  enjoying  the  merit 
of  the  voluntary  surrender  they  had  oflfered) ; that 
the  papers  of  that  committee  shoidd  be  seized,  and 
a report  upon  them  presented  within  three  davs. — 
2.  That  the  armed  force  and  all  the  sans-culottes 
hired  at  forty  sous  a-day  should  continue  under 
arms  till  further  orders. — 3.  That  the  conspirators 
and  enemies  to  the  republic  who  had  been  de- 
nounced by  the  commune  and  the  other  deputa- 
tions should  be  impeached  as  soon  as  possible. — 
4.  That  a proclamation  should  be  drawn  up  and 
sent  to  all  parts  of  France,  explanatory  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  day. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  this  project  was 
put  to  the  vote,  and  carried  with  the  same  circum- 
stances which  hud  attended  the  preceding  division. 
The  Girondists  were  allowed  to  retire  to  their  homes, 
or  to  their  nightly  hiding-places.  The  commune 
ordered  u general  illumination,  and  the  sections 
made  what  they  called  a civic  promenade  by  torch- 
light. But,  before  daylight  returned,  loud  murmur- 
ings  were  heard  that  enough  had  not  been  done ; 
that  great  preparations  and  displays  bad  been  made 
to  very  little  purpose  ; that  the  Girondists  were  not 
yet  under  lock  and  key  in  the  Abbaye;  that  the 
traitors  might  escape  through  an  absurd  delicacy 
about  forms  of  law,  &c.  Tne  Jacobin  Club  was 
frantic,  nor  was  the  commune  much  calmer  or 
more  satisfied.  In  the  club  Billaud-Varennes 
declared  that  they  had  been  doing  things  by  halves, 
and  that  they  must  complete  their  work  before  the 
people  cooled  upon  it ; and  Henriot  came  forward 
wiili  an  offer  to  place  the  armed  force  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  club.  The  next  day  (the  Isi  of 
June)  being  a Saturday,  it  was  agreed  to  put  off 
further  proceedings  till  Sunday,  which  had  always 
been  the  favourite  day  with  the  insurrectionists. 
This  delay,  too,  would  allow  time  to  bring  into 
Paris  several  thoroughly  sans-culottic  battalions 
who  had  been  destined  for  the  war  in  the  Vendee, 
but  who  had  not  marched  farther  than  Courbevoic. 
The  committee  of  the  commune,  which  took  pos- 
session of  their  allotted  apartment  in  the  Tuileries 
on  Saturday  morning,  assumed  all  the  functions 
and  powers  of  an  executive  government,  or  only 
shared  those  powers  with  Pache  and  his  insurrec- 
tion-increased municipals,  and  with  the  assembly 
of  sections,  wliich  continued  to  sit  at  the  Evfichd. 
We  cannot  trace  the  steps  of  Robespierre  so  dis- 
tinctly, but  all  Saturday  Marat  appears  to  have  been 
going  and  coming  between  the  Evfichd  and  the 
HAtel-de-Ville,  and  between  the  Ifdtcl-de-Villeaud 
the  Tuileries,  haranguing  at  each,  and  recommend- 
ing to  all  energy — energy  and  rigour.  The  com- 
mune voted  more  money ; six  livres  a-head  for  the 
working-men  who  continued  out  and  under  arms. 
Assignats  of  a hundred  sous  each  were  provided 


for  the  soldiers  of  the  battalions  at  Courbevoie, 
who  arrived  all  in  good  time,  and  who  received,  in 
addition  to  this  stimulus,  the  most  exciting  accounts 
of  a conspiracy  discovered,  the  authors  of  w hich 
sat  in  the  Convention,  and  must  be  dragged  from 
it,  whatever  the  letter  of  the  constitution  might 
say  to  the  contrary.  All  Paris  was  in  motion  ; 
muskets  and  pikes  were  seen  everywhere,  and  im- 
mense parks  of  artillery  at  various  points : the 
men  of  the  sections  had  slept  on  their  arms  the 
preceding  night ; the  Paris  cannoneers  had  slept  by 
their  guns.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  munici- 
pality sent  to  arrest  Roland,  but,  not  being  able  to 
find  that  ex-minister,  they  arrested  his  wife  and 
lodged  her  in  the  Abbaye.*  About  a hundred 
members  assembled  in  the  morning  at  the  Conven- 
tion, but  none  of  the  Girondists  attended.  The 
chiefs  of  the  party,  however,  all  contrived  to  meet 
at  a dinner  in  some  bye-comer  of  Paris.  We  can 
believe  Louvet,  who  says  they  had  small  appetite. 
They  deliberated  upon  what  was  next  to  be  done  to 
save  the  republic,  or  their  own  party  and  their  ow  n 
heads.  Pdtion,  Buzot,  Gensonne  proposed  that 
they  should  all  return  to  the  Convention  and  die 
in  their  seats  (which,  by  the  way,  they  were  bound 
to  do  by  their  oath  of  yesterday)  ; Barbaroux  pro- 
posed that  they  should  go  to  the  Convention,  but 
that,  instead  of  waiting  for  death  on  their  cnrule 
chairs,  they  should  brave  and  attack  their  adversa- 
ries; others  recommended  close  concealment,  and 
then  flight  to  the  provinces,  where  they  might  find 
a party  strong  enough  to  briiiK  them  back  vic- 
torious to  Paris.  Louvet — Faublas  I»uvet — was, 

according  to  his  own  narrative,  the  most  decided 
of  those  who  recommended  the  last  course.  “ It 
is  impossible,”  said  he,  “ for  us  to  do  any  good 
by  going  to  the  Convention,  where  the  Mountain 
and  the  galleries  no  longer  permit  us  to  speak.  If 
we  go  there  we  shall  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
seizing  all  their  prey  at  one  blow.  Nor  is  there 
anything  that  we  can  do  by  slaying  in  Paris,  which 
is  overawed  by  the  terror  inspired  by  the  con- 
spirators, who  are  masters  of  the  armed  force  and 
of  all  the  constituted  authorities.  There  is  nothing 
but  a detrimental  insurrection  that  can  save 
France.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  seek  some  secure 
asylum  for  this  night,  and  in  the  course  of  to- 
morrow and  the  following  days  steal  out  of  Paris 
one  after  the  other,  and  then,  using  our  various  re- 
sources, we  ought  to  meet  and  reunite  at  Bordeaux 
or  in  the  Calvados,  and,  if  the  insurgents  there  arc 
in  an  imposing  attitude,  we  may  put  ourselves  at 
their  head.  Above  ail  things  we  must  avoid  stay- 
ing as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  Mountain  ; we 
must  not  think  of  returning  to  the  Convention.”t 
Brissot,  Vergniaud,  Valazd,  and  some  others 
thought  that  the  danger  was  not  so  great,  and 
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thnt  ihey  might  »lay  a little  longer  in  Paris,  to 
see  what  turn  affairs  might  take.  Every  man 
thought  his  own  opinion  the  best,  and  they  had 
come  to  no  common  conclusion  or  agreement  when 
the  sound  of  the  tocsin  again  struck  their  ears. 
The  frightful  chiming  was  led  off  by  Marat, 
who  ascended  the  belfry  of  the  Hfltel  de  Ville, 
and  with  his  own  arm  rang  the  first  peal  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o’clock  on  Saturday  evening. 
At  the  sound  the  Girondists  rose  flW  table, 
and  separated  to  go  in  search  of  good  hiding-places 
for  the  night.  The  few  mcm^rs  of  the  Con- 
vention who  had  assembled  in  tbe  morning  had 
gone  to  their  dinners,  but  at  the  sound  of  the  toc- 
sin some  of  them  now  returned  to  the  House. 
The  number  that  met  was  too  small  to  make  a 
House ; but  this  was  not  a time  to  allow'  of  any 
delicate  attention  to  forma.  Legendre,  who  had 
been  a sailor  before  he  look  up  the  trade  of  butcher, 
exclaimed,  “ When  a ship  is  out  in  the  roads,  and 
the  seaman  aces  that  the  wind  is  good,  he  sets  sail, 
and  away.”  These  few  Montagnards  therefore 
set  themselves  up  as  a House,  and  proceeded  to 
business.  One  of  them  said  that  the  tocsin,  and 
the  drums  beating  to  arms,  and  the  troops  of  the 
sections  that  were  again  gathering  round  the  Con- 
vention, plainly  announced  a new  insurrection ; 
and  that  the  plain  and  justifiable  cause  of  this  new 
insurrection  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Convention 
had  not  yet  satisfied  all  the  demands  of  the  peti- 
tioners. The  explanation  was  presently  given  at 
greeter  length  by  another  mixea  deputation  from 
the  commune  and  the  department,  whose  orator 
was  Hassenfratz,  a doctor  of  medicine,  and  lecturer 
on  the  physical  sciences,  but  who  had  abandoned 
his  former  occupations  to  take  up  the  more  en- 
livening and  more  profitable  profession  of  patriot. 
Jacobin,  and  municipal.  He  had  made  his  name 
terrible  before  now  by  harangues  and  denuncia- 
tions : he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
Marat’s  rigbt-hand  man  in  the  whole  of  tbe  pre- 
sent affair.  Hassenfratz  stated  that  he  came  to 
demand  a decree  of  accusation  against  the  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Committee  of  Twelve,  against  the  cor- 
respondents of  Dumouriez,  against  the  men  who 
were  exciting  the  inhabitants  of  the  departments 
against  the  people  of  Paris,  against  the  men  who 
were  trying  to  federalise  the  departments,  and 
make  several  republics,  while  the  people  wanted 
a republic,  one  and  indivisible.  The  number 
of  tweiity-hco  victims,  which  hod  been  proposed 
in  previous  petitions  or  addresses,  did  not  satisfy 
Hassenfratz,  who  asked  for  twenty-iei'cn,  and 
named  them  all.  He  called  for  the  heads  of 
Biroteau,  Goraas  the  journalist,  Lanthenas,  Leaage, 
Lehardi,  and  Grangeneuve,  wlio  were,  he  said, 
as  great  traitors  as  Pdtion,  Vergniaud,  and 
the  others.  " Lepslators!”  cried  he,  “ it  is  at 
length  time  to  finish ! We  must  put  an  end  to 
this  counter-revolution!  All  these  twenty-seven 
conspirators  must  fall  under  the  sword  of  the  law, 
without  any  consideration — they  must  all  bite  the 
dust !”  Legendre  thought  that,  while  they  were 
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doing,  they  had  better  make  the  decree  of  accusa- 
tion include  the  names  of  all  those  who  had  voted 
for  the  appeal  to  the  people  on  the  king’s  trial. 
Marat,  who  had  run  over  from  the  HOtel  de  Ville, 
said  it  might  seem  indelicate  in  him,  who  had  so 
long  been  the  personal  enemy  of  the  Girondists, 
and  who  had  been  so  cruelly  persecuted  by  them, 
to  speak  against  them  now;  it  might  lead  to  n 
suspicion  that  he  had  got  up  this  insurrection 
agsinst  them ; but  the  public  salvation  exacted 
from  him  what  hie  feelings  would  not  otherwise 
have  permitted,  and  therefore,  as  a member  of  the 
Convention,  he  must  demand  the  decree  of  accusa- 
tion against  all  the  chiefs  of  the  denounced  faction. 
Barrfere,  who  was  silting  and  voting  with  this 
handful  of  Montagnards,  presented  the  following 
propositions: — 1.  That  the  National  Convention 
decree  that  the  committee  of  public  safety  or  sal- 
vation (salut  public)  should  be  bound  to  present, 
within  three  days,  the  measures  proper  to  save  the 
republic.  2.  That  the  said  committee  should  also 
make  a report  upon  this  petition  |)resented  by  the 
constituted  authorities  of  Paris.  3.  That  the  de- 
partment of  Paris,  the  municipality,  and  all  citizens 
who  had  any  evidence  and  papers  against  the 
members  they  had.  denounced,  should  be  bound  to 
lay  them  before  the  said  committee. — This  frag- 
ment of  the  Convention  would  not  do  more  for  the 
present : they  separated  about  midnight.  The 
tocsin  kept  sounding  all  through  the  night,  and  at 
the  dawn  of  day  the  alarm-gun  was  fired  on  the 
Pont  Neuf ; the  barriers  were  again  closed,  and 
black  flags  were  hoisted  in  every  direction.  Men, 
well  trained  to  the  business,  ran  among  the  troops 
and  pikemen,  reporting  that  Condd  had  fallen ; that 
the  department  of  the  Gironde,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  south,  were  in  insurrection  ; that  in- 
testine and  foreign  enemies,  in  correspondence  with 
the  twenty-two  or  twenty-seven  traitors,  were  en- 
deavouring to  surround  Paris.  The  members  of 
the  Convention  repaired  to  their  hall ; and  this 
Sunday  morning  there  was  rather  a full  House — 
the  Mountain,  the  Plain,  and  even  a good  many  of 
the  c6le  droit,  taking  their  usual  seats.  Except 
Lanjuinais  and  Barbaroux,  all  the  menaced  Gi- 
rondists kept  close  in  their  hiding-places,  listening 
to  the  tocsin  and  the  cries  of  the  people,  and  the 
roar  of  the  alarm-gun.  Claviire,  their  minister  of 
finance,  had  been  arrested  during  the  night  by  the 
section  of  Pikes ; but  Isnard,  Lauthenas,  Oussaulx, 
Fauchet,  and  a few  others  who  had  identified  them- 
selves with  the  party,  appeared  in  their  places,  or 
arrived  in  the  course  of  the  morning  wforc  the 
Convention  was  blockaded.  Lanjuinais,  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  man  of  real  courage  attached 
to  the  Gironde  party,  obtained  possession  of  the 
tribune,  and  demanded  why  the  drums  were  beating 
to  arms  f Tlie  Mountain  interrupted  him  by 
crying,  “ Down ! down ! — You  want  to  sow  divi- 
sions in  the  assembly  1 — You  want  to  make  a civil 
war!”  But  Lanjuinais  raised  his  voice,  and  boldly 
told  many  truths— truths  so  un[)alatable  to  the 
Montagnards,  that  Robespierre’s  brother,  Legendre, 
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Drouet,  and  Julicn  rushed  lo  the  tril)unc,  and 
attempted  to  drag  him  down  by  brute  force.  They 
tore  his  clothes  off  his  back  ; but  Lanjuinais,  being 
a muscular  man,  kept  so  tight  hold  of  the  iron 
railing,  that  they  could  not  do  it;  and,  continuing 
his  speech,  he  demanded  that  all  the  insurrectionary 
authorities  of  Paris  tihould  be  removed;  that  all  that 
they  had  dune  during  the  three  last  days  should  be 
annulled;  that  all  those  men  who  were  attempting 
to  arrogate  to  themselves  a new  authority,  contrary 
to  the  law,  should  be  declared  outlawed,  and  permis> 
sion  given  to  every  citizen  to  fall  upon  them  {de  leur 
rourir  sus).  Here  he  was  stopped  by  the  president 
(Malarm^),  who  announced  that  a deputation  of  the 
revolutionary  and  constituted  authorities  of  the  de- 
partment of  Paris  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  the 
bar,  in  order  to  present  the  last  means  of  public  sal- 
vation. The  cote  droit  opposed  the  admission  of 
the  deputation,  but  those  terrible  ^titioners,  fol- 
lowed by  the  usual  escort,  marched  into  the  hall. 
“ Delegates  of  the  people,**  exclaimed  their  orator, 
“ the  citizens  of  Paris  have  been  under  arms  these 
four  days  ; — for  these  four  days  they  have  been  de- 
manding their  rights,  and  for  these  four  days  you 
have  been  laughing  at  their  tranquillity  and  in- 
action. The  torch  of  liberty  has  grown  pale;  the 
pillars  of  equality  are  shaken ; the  counter-revo- 
lutionists lift  up  their  insolent  heads.  But  let 
them  tremble ! The  thunder  groans ; they  arc 
going  to  be  pulverized!  Their  crimes  arc  known 
to  you.  We  come  for  the  last  time  to  denounce 
them ; decree,  theti,  this  instant,  that  they  are  un- 
worthy of  the  public  contidence ; place  them  this 
instant  under  arrest;  we  will  answer  for  it  with 
our  heads  to  the  departments.  Citizens,  the  people 
arc  weary  of  your  continual  adjournment  of  their 
happiness ! Act  for  them  this  minute,  or  in  the 
next  they  will  act  for  themselves.**  Billaud- 
Varennes  and  Tallien  demanded  that  the  House 
should  not  rise,  and  that  no  other  question  should 
be  discussed,  until  the  petitioners  were  satisGed. 
But  u great  number  of  voices,  including  even 
some  of  the  Mountain,  called  for  the  order  of  the 
day,  some  of  them  reminding  the  Assembly  that  a 
>ctition  of  the  same  nature  nad  on  the  overnight 
)ccn  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
who  were  to  report  upon  it  within  three  days. 
“ What  order  of  the  day  ?”  cried  Legendre;  “the 
order  of  the  day  is  to  save  the  country!”  The 
order  of  the  day  was,  liowever,  put  to  the  vote,  and 
carried  by  a considerable  majority.  Upon  this 
the  petitioners  retired  from  the  hall  with  menacing 
gestures,  the  mob  poured  down  from  the  galleries, 
and  the  cry  was  heard  outside  the  doors,  “ Aux 
arme.f,  citoyens  ! auxnrmes/**  “Save  the  people 
from  the  etfccts  of  their  own  fury!  Save  the  lives 
of  your  colleagues  by  voting  tlieir  temporary  im- 
prisonment! You  see  circumstances  command  it,** 
cried  one  of  the  Mountain.  ” No,”  responded 
La  Revcillerc-Lt?paux ; ” rather  let  us  all  go  to 
prison.’*  All  the  cute  droit,  all  the  Plain,  and 
even  some  of  the  Mountain,  rose  and  crietl,  **  No! 
No!”  An  un-named  member  ingeniously  proposed 
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that  the  committee  of  public  safely  should  be 
called  upon  to  report  immediately  on  the  petition 
which  had  been  referred  to  it,  instead  of  waiting 
till  Monday  or  Tuesday.  His  proposition  was 
agreed  to.  Cambon  went  to  the  committee,  and, 
presently  returning,  informed  the  House  that  the 
said  committee  had  proposed  certain  measures  re- 
lative to  tl)c  critical  circumstances  of  tlte  Conven- 
tion, and  would  present  their  project  of  decree  in 
half  an  hour.  This  project  was  the  handiwork  of 
that  cx))cditious  maker  of  decrees,  Barrere,  who, 
in  less  than  the  given  time,  ascended  the  tribune, 
and  proposed  that  the  Girondist  chiefs  should 
voluntarily  resign  their  seats,  and  submit  to  a 
temporary  exile  from  Paris.  The  committee,  he 
said,  hud  not  had  time  to  investigate  the  subject, 
or  to  examine  any  evidence ; but,  considering  the 
position,  moral  and  politic,  of  the  Convention,  they 
believed  that  the  voluntary  suspension  of  the  de- 
puties designated  by  the  petitioners  would  produce 
the  happiest  effect — would  save  the  republic  from 
a fatal  crisis;  and  that  therefore  the  commitUe 
apjrealed  to  the  patriotism  and  generosity  of  the 
accused  members,  &c.  Isnard,  who  had  hastened 
the  crisis  by  his  wild  rhodomontade  about  Paris, 

I and  whose  name  had  been  set  down  in  most  of 
j the  black  lists,  instantly  grasped  at  the  proposal. 
This,  as  we  believe,  he  did  to  save  his  neck;  but 
n patriot  and  orator  like  him  could  scarcely  avow 
so  selGsh  a motive,  and  he  declared,  in  well- 
rounded  periods,  that  be  suspended  himself  (that 
is  to  say,  from  his  functions  as  a legislator)  solely 
for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  terrible  misfortunes  which  threatened  the  Con- 
vention. Lanthenas  followed  his  example,  saying 
he  entertained  the  same  sentiments  as  Isnard,  but 
was  not  at  all  influenced  by  the  armed  masses  that 
were  gathering  round  the  House.  Fauchet,  whose 
exploits  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  and  whose 
sermon  at  St.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie  had  long  been 
forgotten,  because  he  had  given  offence  to  Marat 
and  had  sided  with  the  Girondists, — Fauchet,  whose 
Social  Circles  and  systems  of  universal  truth  and 
love  had  all  exploded,  or  had  all  been  rolled  away 
by  newer  circles  and  bolder  systems,-~folIowcd 
I^thenas,  and  voluntarily  demitted.  DussauLv, 
who  had  also  been  a Bastille  hero,  did  the  same 
thing,  and  in  still  fewer  words.  Some  of  the 
Mountain  seemed  touched  at  these  political  self- 
sacriGces,  but  Marat  would  have  none  of  them, 
and  thought  that  Barrere  and  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  had  been  very  silly  to  suggest  them. 

“ I disapprove,**  cried  he,  “of  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  committee,  because  it  gives  the  ac- 
cused conspirators  the  honours  of  self-devotion. 
Oiic  ought  to  be  pure  to  offer  oneself  as  a sacriGcc 
for  one’s  country ; it  is  for  a man  like  roe,  the  true 
martyr  of  liberty,  to  devote  himself  as  a sacrtflcc; 
and  I offer  my  suspension  if  you  will  only  this 
instant  order  the  arrest  of  the  counter-revolutionists, 
adding  to  the  list  the  names  of  Ferroont  and 
Valoztl,  which  arc  not  there,  and  scratching  out 
the  names  of  Dussaulx,  Lanthenas,  and  Ducos, 
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which  never  ought  to  have  been  there.  Dutaaulx 
it  nothing  but  an  old  dotard,  incapable  of  being  a 
party  chief ; Lanthenaa  is  a half-witted  simpleton, 
not  worth  a thought ; and  Ducos,  although  he  has 
some  erroneous  opinions,  is  not  guilty  of  any  state 
crime,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a counter-re- 
volutionary chief.*’  Lanjuinais,  the  bold  Breton, 
said,  “ I believe  I have  hitherto  shown  some 
courage  and  some  energy ; never  expect  then  from 
me  either  demission  or  suspension.  Self-sacrifices 
ought  to  be  free,  and  we  are  not  free,  you  are  not 
free,  nobody  is  free  in  this  Assembly — the  cannon 
of  the  insurgents  arc  turned  upon  us.”  Barba- 
roui  said  that  he  had  sworn  to  die  at  his  post,  and 
he  would  Iteep  his  oath.  Some  other  Montagnards 
were  quite  as  wroth  as  Marat  at  the  mezzo  lermine 
of  Barrere,  wanting  something  more  than  resigna- 
tion ; and  Billaud-Varennes  demanded,  nut  the 
suspension,  but  the  arrest  and  judgment  of  the 
accused,  and  was  pressing  the  House  to  divide  on 
this  question,  and  vote  by  appel-nominal,  when 
Lacrui.x,  who  had  been  to  the  lobby,  returned 
into  the  House  making  a terrible  outcry,  and  an- 
nouncing that  all  the  doors  were  blacked  up  by 
armed  men,  who  permitted  neither  egress  nor  in- 
gress.* “Ah!”  cried  Banire,  “all  this  insurrec- 
tion comes  from  London,  Berlin, Vienna,  Madrid!” 
Previously  to  this  intimation  that  the  deputies  were 
all  prisoners,  several  of  the  cdtd  droit  had  been  to 
the  doors  and  had  tried  to  escape,  but  not  one  of 
them  had  succeeded  except  Gorsas,  the  journalist. 
Now,  several  other  members,  from  both  aides  of 
the  House,  ran  out  to  the  outer  doors ; but  they 
were  all  driven  back,  and  Boissy-d’Anglas,  one  of 
the  number,  venturing  to  dispute  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  people  in  insurrection,  received  some 
blows  and  got  his  clothes  all  tom.  At  this  sad 
sight  Danton,  who  was  not  in  all  the  secrets  of 
this  insurrection,  although  he  had  himself  managed 
the  beginning  of  it  (he  had  been  left  behind  by 
Marat),  expressed  the  loudest  indignation,  and 
said  that  the  outraged  majesty  of  the  nation  must 
be  vigorously  avenged.  At  last  it  was  agreed  that 
the  whole  Convention  should  go  out  in  a body 
and  ascertain  whether  it  were  free  or  not.  All  the 
edtd  droit  and  the  Plain  rose  and  formed  in  march- 
ing order,  with  Herault-dc-Sechelles,  who  had  a 
fine  showy  processional  figure,  and  who  had  just 
been  called  to  the  president’s  chair,  at  their  head. 
They  were  moving  off,  but,  seeing  that  the  Moun- 
tain remained  in  their  places,  they  halted  and  called 
upon  them  for  shame  to  follow  and  share  in  the 
common  danger.  The  galleries,  with  signs  full  of 
meaning,  advised  the  Montagnards  to  stay  where 
they  were ; but  after  a little  hesitation  those  de- 
puties descended  from  their  seats  and  formed  in 
the  rear  of  the  Plain.  The  whole  Convention  then 
moved  on  in  solemn  procession,  Herault-de-Se- 
chclles  having  his  hat  on,  but  all  the  rest  going 

* The  roaoril  of  mialeteiv  aittiiix  ia  anothar  put  at  the  Tuilerkee 

were  equally  prleoDeri  Garat,  fsobrun,  and  Uroarelle  reotared  out 
from  the  couneil-room  into  one  of  the  court  yard*  to  breathe  a little 
air.  They  were  inttantly  wanusl  by  aabrea  and  pbtola  that  It  waa 
lodbpeiHable  tlwy  aboulif  (et  them  In  a^aln.— ifraKirrer  dr  Oarat. 


bareheaded,  in  sign  of  woe.  The  aentinela  and 
guards  that  had  been  stationed  in  the  interior  of 
the  ])alacc  gave  way  at  their  approach,  and  let 
them  pass ; and  they  descended  a great  staircase, 
and  issued  out  of  the  eastern  door  of  the  Tuileries, 
which  opened  upon  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  To 
such  as  were  not  in  the  whole  secret  with  Marat 
and  the  commune,  the  sight  before  them  was  not 
very  encouraging : Henriot  was  there  with  his  re- 
doubted Parisian  cannoneers,  who  stood  by  their 
guns  with  matches  in  their  hands  ; there  were 
camp  furnaces  for  making  balls  red-hot,  tumbrils, 
and  waggons  loaded  with  provisions,  with  meat 
and  drink  provided  by  the  commune  for  the  use  of 
the  patriots  ; everywhere,  every  spot  to  which  the 
eye  could  reach  seemed  covered  with  armed  men 
and  artillery ; and  in  effect  Henriot  had  sur- 
rounded the  Tuileries  with  from  80,000  to  90,000 
armed  men  (counting  that  very  effective  force  the 
pikemen),  and  with  163  pieces  of  artillery ! There 
was  still  some  iron  railing  between  the  Convention 
and  the  troops  and  cannoneers  in  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  and  outside  the  open  iron  gate  was 
Henriot  mounted  on  a charger,  and  surrounded  by 
a numerous  and  mounted  staff.  Bravely  and  thea- 
trically Herault-dc-Sechelles  marched  up  to  the 
gate,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  commandetl 
Henriot  to  make  way  for  the  National  Convention. 
With  equal  dignity  Henriot  replied  that  he  would 
make  no  way  until  the  Convention  had  obeyed  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  people.  Herault  and  the 
Convention  behind  him  advanced  a few  steps,  ns  if 
they  were  all  determined  to  pass.  Henriot  reined 
back  his  charger,  drew  his  sword,  and  shouted 
“ Cannoneers,  to  your  guns  !**  President,  Con- 
vention, right,  left,  centre,  and  all— or  all  who  had 
gone  so  far — fell  back  from  the  disputed  passage, 
and  fled  into  the  Tuileries.  When  they  had  re- 
covered their  breath,  they  thought  they  would  try 
some  other  passage ; they  went  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  palace,  and  next  to  the  garden-front  of  tlie 
palace  through  which  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family 
had  gone  forth  on  the  10th  of  August,  but  they 
met  with  the  same  reception,  and,  not  seeing  the 
slightest  hopes  of  obtaining  egress  anywhere,  they 
returned  to  their  hall  with  their  ears  ringing  with 
shouts  of  **  Long  live  Marat  !’*  “ Down  with  the 
cdte  droit!’*  “ Death  to  the  Gironde!”  Marat  had 
lagged  behind  to  speak  a few  words  of  thanks  to 
the  brave  Henriot,  and  to  say  to  the  soldiers  and 
cannoneers,  ” Comrades,  no  weakness!  Quit  not 
our  posts  till  the  traitors  arc  delivered  up.’*  But 
e presently  entered  the  august  Areopagus,  fol- 
lowed by  a long  train  of  patriots,  who  shouted 
**  Long  live  the  Conveution !"  and  seated  themselTcs 
among  the  members  with  a great  rattling  of  mus- 
kets and  pikes.  And  then  paralytic  Couthon 
crawled  up  to  the  tribune  to  put  an  end  to  this 
long  tragical  farce  by  a sublime  piece  of  mockery. 
“ Representatives  of  the  people,”  said  he,  ” you 
sec  how  the  people  respect  you,  how  they  oWy 
you ; you  see  that  you  arc  quite  free,  and  that  you 
can  without  any  fear  vote  upon  the  question  sub- 
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milted  to  you.  Vote  then  at  once ; make  haste  to 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  your  own  con- 
sriencca!**  Forthwith  the  list,  under  the  dictation 
of  Marat,  was  definitively  settled : a decree  de- 
claring the  members  whose  names  were  in  the  list 
to  be  prisoners  in  their  own  private  residences  was 
drawn  up  and  passed,  few  of  the  Plain  and  none 
of  the  Cutt5  droit  voting.  The  names  included  in 
the  list  (thirty-two  in  all)  were  those  of  Gensonn^^, 
Guadet,  Brissot,  Gorsas,  Potion,  Vergniaud,  Salles, 
Barharoux.  Chambon,  Buzot,  Biroleau,  Lidon, 
Rubaud,  Lasource,  Lanjuinais,  Grangeneuve,  Lc- 
hardi,  Lesagc,  Louvet,  Yalaz^,  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  (Lebntn),  the  minister  of  finances 
(Claviere),  and  the  following  ten,  who  had  been 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve— Kcrvcle- 
gan,  Gardicn,  Rabaut-St. -Etienne,  Boilcau,  Ber- 
trand, Vigtfc,  Molleveau,  Henri  Wiviere,  Gomaire, 
and  Bergoing.  It  was  added  in  the  decree  that, 
though  these  individuals  were  to  be  under  arrest- 
ment in  their  owm  houses,  they  were  to  be  consi- 
dered^ until  the  Convention  should  otherwise  de- 
termine, to  he  under  the  safeguard  of  the  French 
people.  As  soon  as  this  vote  was  made  known  to 
iIjc  sovereign  insurgents  outside,  brave  Henriot 
raised  his  blockade,  and  cannoneers,  sectioners, 
pikemcn,  and  patriots  of  all  descriptions,  marched 
off,  singing  the  (Ja  Ira.  It  was  abotit  ten  o’clock 
at  night.  By  order  of  the  commune  there  was 
another  general  illumination  and  another  civic 
promenade  hy  torchlight.  Some  of  the  sectioners 
quarrelled  about  what  had  been  done,  and  were 
near  fighting,  but,  in  the  end,  everything  passed 
off  fraternally — only  a great  many  more  arrests 
were  made.  In  the  course  of  the  month  fourteen 
victims  were  sent  to  the  guillotine. 

The  Girondists,  who  had  themselves  trampled 
U()on  the  constitutional  inviolability  of  Louis  XVI., 
called  upon  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  the  mon- 
strous crime  of  their  adversaries  in  trampling  upon 
their  inviolability  as  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  simple  truth  was,  that,  as  they  had  got  riu  of 
the  king  because  he  stood  in  the  way  of  their  re- 
public and  of  their  personal  aggrandizement,  so 
the  Mountain  had  got  rid  of  them  because  they 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  suns-culoUism,  and  be- 
cause they  had  declared  war,  to  the  guillotine-axe, 
against  them.  The  common  calamity  which  had 
befallen  them  did  not  produce  any  unanimous 
plan.  They  might  all  have  escaped  from  Paris, 
hut  Gcnsonntl,  Vakzt^,  Guadet,  Ptflion,  and  Verg- 
niaud, and  six  or  seven  others  of  less  note,  thought 
it  better  to  remain  in  the  capital,  and,  quitting 
their  places  of  concealment,  they  returned  to  their 
own  houses  or  lodgings  to  place  themselves  under 
the  safeguard  of  the  people,  which  was  immedi- 
ately converted  into  a guard  of  gendarmes  or  mu- 
nicipals. Others  continued  in  their  hiding-places, 
or  fled  and  disappeared  until  the  Reign  of  Terror 
was  over.  Only  Buzot,  Grangeneuve,  I^ouvet, 
Chambon,  Salles,  Gorsns,  Liuon,  Rabaut-St.- 
Eticnne,  Lasource,  I^csage,  Vigee,  Henri  Lari- 
viere,  and  Bergoing,  resolved  to  repair  immedi- 
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ntely  X6  the  provinces  to  try  the  chances  of  a civil 
war,  or  of  that  Styartmenlnl  insurrection  which 
Louvet  had  so  warmly  recommended.  A little 
later,  however,  Barharoux  eica|>cd  from  his  gen- 
darmes and  joined  his  friends  who  had  gone  to 
the  departments,  and,  as  soon  as  opportunity 
served,  Ptftion,  Salles,  and  one  or  two  others  fol- 
lowed his  example.  Disguised  as  servants,  grooms, 
or  mechanics,  the  fugitive  legislators  arrived  at 
Caen,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Calvados, 
in  Normandy.  There  they  found  insurrection 
enough,  but  it  was  an  insurrection  of  royalists, 
and  the  chiefs  of  it  considered  the  Girondist  re- 
publicans 08  little  better  than  the  Jacobins.  For 
a short  time  there  was  a hollow  union  between 
these  two  parties,  and  the  Girondists  were  allowed 
to  take  the  name  of  Assembly  of  the  Depart- 
ments reunited  at  Caen,”  and  to  establish  the 
semblance  of  an  administration.  Being  joined  by 
a few  counter-revolutionists  from  Brittany,  they 
even  ventured  to  skirmish  once  or  twice  with  ilie 
troops  of  the  Convention,  who  were  very  weak  in 
that  quarter.  But  they  soon  came  to  an  open 
quarrel  with  the  royalists,  their  incompatible 
lulies,  accusing  them  of  a design  to  betray  them 
and  to  betray  their  country  by  entering  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  English  \ and,  at  new  s of  the  ap- 
proach of  reinforcements  which  the  Mountain 
were  senditiR,  they  all  fled  from  Caen  to  try  their 
fortunes  at  Bordeaux,  nearly  at  the  other  end  of 
France. 

While  they  sujouined  at  Caen,  Beau  Btrba- 
roux  and  others  of  the  fugitive  deputies  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Charlotte  Corday,  an  un- 
married lady  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  grace- 
ful, handsome,  and  enthusiastic,  a repunlican,  as 
she  said  herself,  before  the  revolution  began.  She 
had  quitted  the  house  of  her  father  (a  provincial 
nobleman,  when  nobility  was),  to  live,  in  greater 
liberty,  in  the  town  of  Caen  with  Madame  Coute- 
lier-dc-Breteville,  a relative  or  friend.  Her  morals 
were  said  to  be  irreproachable,  but  her  enthusiasm 
seems  at  all  times  to  have  had  a touch  of  insanity. 
How  far  the  eloquence  and  ihe  misfortunes  of  the 
Girondists  m»iv  have  wrought  upon  her  excitable 
mind,  or  whellier  they  had  any  distinct  notion  of 
her  intention,  are  considered  as  impenetrable 
mysteries.  ()fthis  part  of  the  story  all  that  is 
certainly  known  is,  that  she  frequently  saw  and 
convers^  privately  with  Barharoux  and  Pt^ion, 
and  that  Barharoux  gave  her  a letter  for  his  friend 
Duperret,  the  nieml>er  of  the  cAte  droit  who  had 
raised  such  a storm  by  drawing  his  sword  on  ihe 
Mountain.  On  the  9th  of  July,  after  taking  an 
affectionate  leave  of  the  fugitive  deputies  who 
still  continued  at  Caen,  she  took  her  place  in 
the  Paris  diligence,  aud  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
lull  she  arrived  in  the  capital  and  took  up  her 
lodging  in  the  hotel  of  I>a  Providence,  in  the  Rue 
des  Vieux  Augustins.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  12th,  she  delivered  Barbaroux’s  letter  to  Du- 
perret. On  the  next  morning — the  13th  of  July 
— she  bought  a large  sheath-knife  at  a shop  in  the 
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Palais  Ro^al,  and  then,  taking  a hackney-coach, 
drove  straight  to  the  house  in  the  Rue  dc  I’Ecolc 
de  Medecine,  in  the  squalid  third  story  of  which 
Marat  resided.  There  she  was  told  that  the  great 
man  was  sick,  and  could  not  be  seen.  [And  so 
sick  was  he  in  very  truth,  that  he  would  soon  have 
been  a dead  mau  without  her  knife.]  Returning 
to  her  Providence  hotel,  Charlotte  wrote  him  a 
note,  stating  that  she  had  recently  arrived  from 
the  Calvados,  that  she  could  give  him  iiniiortant 
information  about  the  counter-revolution  and  in- 
surrection in  pn^iess  in  those  parts,  and  enable 
him  to  render  a great  service  to  France.  To  this 
note,  which  she  sent  by  the  post,  she  received  no 
answer.  She  wrote  another  note  to  carry  with  her, 
and  to  present  at  bis  door  in  case  of  her  being 
again  refused  admittance,  or  of  his  not  having  re- 
ceived the  first.  In  this  second  note  (which  ap- 
|iears  never  to  have  been  delivered,  as  Marat  had 
received  the  first)  she  said,  “ I hope  that  to-morrow 
you  will  grant  me  an  interview.  I repeat  to  you 
that  I have  just  arrived  from  Caen ; I have  to 
reveal  to  you  secrets  the  moat  important  for  the 
salvation  of  the  republic.  Besides,  1 am  perse- 
cuted for  the  cause  of  lilierty;  I am  unhappy, 
and  this  will  sutficc  to  give  roe  a right  to  your 
protection.”  At  half-past  seven  in  the  evening  she 
took  another  hackney-coach,  went  again  to  Marat’s 
lodging,  and  asked  for  an  answer  to  the  note  she 
had  written.  The  door  was  opened  by  a woman 
or  by  women,  who  refused  to  let  her  enter,  saying 
that  citizen  Marat,  still  very  ill,  was  in  a bath. 
But  Marat  himself,  who  had  read  her  first  note, 
hearing  her  voice,  ordered  that  she  should  lie 
admitted,  apd  called  her  into  his  room.  The 
diseased  wretch  was  in  a portable  bath  with  a 
stool,  and  papers  and  pen  and  ink,  by  the  side  of 
him.  He  eagerly  asked  his  fair  visitant  what  the 
fugitive  Girondists  were  doing  at  Caen?  Who 
were  they  ? What  were  their  names  ? She  named 
them  one  by  one.  He  raised  himself  almost  out 
of  the  bath,  crying,  “ Th*  traitors ! they  shall  all 
perish!  The  guillotine  . . . .”  Here  Charlotte 
Corday  drew  the  knife  from  her  bosom,  and 
plunged  it  into  his  exposed  right  side,  and  with  so 
firm  and  well-directed  a blow,  that  the  weapon 
jienetrated  right  through  the  lungs.  He  could 
only  shriek,  “A  mot,  chere  amie\  (Help,  dear 
friend !) — his  blood  choked  him,  and  he  was 
dead  almost  in  an  instant.  The  chh-e  amie  to 
whom  he  called  was  his  gouveniante,  or  house- 
keeper, a young  woman  of  the  lowest  or  poorest 
class,  with  whom  he  had  for  some  time  been 
living  conjugally.  She  and  her  sister  ran  into 
the  room,  and  the  dying  shriek  also  brought  in  a 
man  who  had  been  folding  up  newspapers  for  the 
deceased.  They  found  Charlotte  Corday  standing 
by  the  side  of  the  bath ; they  knocked  her  down 
with  the  stool,  and  would  have  tom  her  to  pieces 
if  the  noise  they  made  had  not  brought  some  scc- 
tioners  and  two  national  guardsmen,  who  were  on 
duty  at  the  door  of  the  ThAtre  Franrjais,  into  the 
house.  To  these  men  in  authority,  who  saved  her 
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from  the  fury  of  the  chere  amie  and  conducted  her 
to  the  Abhaye,  she  declared  that  she  had  done  the 
deed  for  the  good  of  her  country  and  in  the  view 
of  ending  the  civil  war  which  was  breaking  out 
on  all  sides.* 

She  was  lodged  in  a room  or  cell  which  had  re- 
cently been  occupied  by  Brissot;  for  that  chief, 
after  escaping  from  Paris  towards  the  end  of 
Jque,  had  been  intercepted  in  his  flight  towards 
Switzerland,  and  was  now  in  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  Montagnards.  She  began  to  write  a long 
letter  to  Barbaroux,  a document  which  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  many  English  writers 
who  have  chosen  to  dress  her  up  as  a pure, 
high-minded  heroine.  The  letter  contains  much 
triviality,  some  coquetry,  an  infinitude  of  vanity, 
and  indications  of  qualities  or  principles  that  are 
still  worse.  It  proves  that  she  had  been  a diligent 
student  of  those  writers  who  had  completed  the 
demoralization  of  France,  and  driven  the  people 
into  their  present  madness — a madness  taking  va- 
rious shapes  according  to  circumstances  and  variety 
of  condition,  education,  and  character.  She  quotes 
Raynal,  whom  she  calls  her  oracle,  to  prove  that 
one  is  nut  bound  to  speak  the  truth  to  one’s  tyrants. 
She  avows  that  she  had  made  use  of  a ]>crfidious 
artifice  to  entice  Marat  to  receive  her ; but  she  adds 
that  all  means  are  justifiable  or  good  in  such  cir- 
cumstances; in  other  words,  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means,  which  was  precisely  the  doctrine  upon 
which  Marat  himself  had  so  Ipng  acted.  In  de- 
scribing her  journey  in  the  diligence,  she  says  that 
one  of  her  fellow -travellers,  mistaking  her  for  the 
daughter  of  an  old  friend,  and  supposing  her 
possessed  of  a fortune,  which  she  had  not,  had 
ofiered  her  his  own  hand  and  fortune.  She  ad- 
mits that  she  had  been  guilty  of  the  indiscretion  of 
talking  in  the  public  diligence  about  her  friends, 
and  that  it  was  through  her  fellow-travellers  that 
the  discovery  was  first  made  that  she  knew  Bar- 
baroiix  and  talked  of  Duperret.  She  writes  as  if 
she  were  confident  that  the  death  of  Marat  would 
put  an  end  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  revolution,  and 
restore  peace,  union,  and  happiness  to  France. 
She  says  her  own  life  was  worth  nothing;  that  a 
lively  imagination  and  a too  sensible  heart  pro- 
mised hut  a stormy  existence ; and  she  anticipated 
an  eternal  repose  in  the  Elysian  fields  with  Brutus 
and  a few  of  the  ancients.  “ My  jtlan,”  she  says, 
” in  setting  out  from  Caen,  was  to  sacrifice  him  in 
the  summit  of  his  Mountain,  but  he  no  longer 
went  to  the  Convention”  She  declares  that  what 
decided  her  to  undertake  the  assassination  was  the 
courage  with  which  the  volunteers  had  enrolled 
themselves  at  Caen  on  Sunday  the  7th.  There  is 
not  a word  to  commit  Barbaroux,  there  are  many 
words  meant  to  disprove  his  complicity ; but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  letter  was  written 
under  the  eyes  of  gendarmes,  and  must  pass 
through  the  httnds  of  the  commune,  the  Committee 
of  Saltit  Public,  and  the  tremendous  Tribunal.  As 
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evidence  for  tlic  Girondisls  it  ia  entitled  to  no 
weight.  She  complaina  of  the  indeceney  of  being 
wntehed  in  her  eell,  by  nigbt  aa  well  aa  by  day,  by 
gendannea,  and  aaya  ahe  fanciea  that  tbia  muat  be 
the  invention  of  C^bot,  aa  nobody  but  a Capuchin 
could  have  auch  foul  idcaa.  She  aaya  that  for  the 
reat  ahe  ia  very  comfortable  in  her  priaon,  and 
paaaca  her  time  in  writing  aonga  (d  icrire  des  chan- 
sons). She  haa  given  the  laat  couplet  of  the  charm- 
ing aong  Valazd  compoaed  at  Caen  to  all  who  like 
to  have  it.  Here  and  there  there  ia  a gleam  of 
good  aenae,  aa  when  ahe  exclaima,  “ What  a 
wretched  people  thia  to  form  a republic ! Peace 
and  good  will  ought  to  be  founded  firat,  and  then 
government  might  come  after ; but  at  leaat  it  will 
not  be  the  Mountain  that  will  reign  long.” 

In  conaequcnce  of  aome  revelationa  made  by 
wilneaaea,  Uuperret  and  Fauehet  were  arreated. 
After  one  or  two  examinationa  before  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  Charlotte  Corday  waa  tranaferred 
from  the  Abbaye  to  the  Conciergerie,  the  latter 
priaon  having  now  become  the  ueual  portal  to  the 
guillotine.  Here,  with  the  certainty  of  death  before 
her  eyea,  ahe  wrote  (on  the  16th  of  July)  to  her 
father  to  beg  him  to  pardon  her  for  having  dia- 
poae<l  of  her  exiatence  without  hia  permiaaion— 
to  beg  him  to  forget  her,  or  rather  to  rejoice  at 
her  fate,  and  to  remember  the  verae  of  Corneille, 

**  Le  crlta«  SaK  la  hoDle,  et  n<4k  pat  r^liatiad.'* 

On  the  same  day,  the  laat  of  her  life,  ahe  6niahed 
her  long  letter  to  Batbaroux.  She  tclla  him  that 
he  muat  be  auie  to  read  the  long  interrogatory  ahe 
haa  undergone,  if  it  ahould  be  publiahed  ; that  ahe 
haa  written  an  addreaa,  but  feara  it  will  be  aup- 
preaaed ; that  yeaterday  ahe  thought  of  getting  her 
portrait  painted,  to  be  aent  to  the  department  of 
Calvadoa;  but  that  the  Committee  of  .SoJuI  Public 
had  not  relumed  any  anawer  to  her  demand,  and  I 
that  it  waa  now  too  late  to  get  the  portrait  done. 
She  haa  aaked  for  counael — for  that  ia  the  rule — 
and  haa  choaen  an  advocate  who  ia  a member  of  the 
Mountain ; ahe  had  thought  of  aaking  for  the  legal 
aaaiatance  of  Robespierre  or  Chabot ! She  ia  aato- 
niahed  that  the  people  did  not  maaaacre  her  on  her 
way  from  the  Abbaye  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  con- 
aidera  tbia  aa  a new  proof  of  their  return  towarda 
moderation.  With  the  aamc  vanity,  and  anxiety  to 
figure  well  in  public,  waa  mixed  the  aame  rampant 
Romanian!.  “ To-morrow,”  ahe  aaya,  **  at  eight 
o’clock,  I ahall  be  tried  ; probably  by  noon,  to  apeak 
the  Roman  language,  I ahall  have  lived  (j’aurai 
ivcu).  People  ought  now  to  believe  in  the  valour 
of  the  inhabitanta  of  the  Calvadoa,  aince  even  the 
women  of  that  country  are  capable  of  Roman  6rm- 
neaa.” 

Her  trial  containa  many  paaaagea  that  throw  a 
strong  light  on  her  own  character,  and  on  the 
temper  and  manners  of  the  time.  Fouquicr- 
Tinville,  the  public  accuser,  who  waa  beginning  to 
make  his  name  terrible  in  France,  read  the  act  of 
accusation,  after  which  Marat’a  chere  amie  and 
ether  witneaaea  were  called  in  to  be  examined. 
The  prisoner  interrupted  the  6rat  of  these  witneaaea 
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before  she  could  say  many  words,  by  declaring  that 
auch  examination  was  uaclesa  ; that  she  had  con- 
fessed, and  now  confessed  again,  that  it  waa  ahe 
who  had  killed  Marat.  “ Who  induced  you  to 
commit  that  aasaaaination  ?”  aaked  the  president. 
“ It  waa  his  crimes  that  induced  me.”  “ What 
do  you  mean  by  his  crimes?”  “ The  miseries  he 
has  caused  since  the  revolution.”  “ Who  are 
those  who  engaged  you  to  undertake  this  deed  ?” 
“ Myself  alone.”  They  then  went  on  with  the 
examination  of  witneaaea  ; and  Charlotte  said  after 
each  of  them,  “ That  is  true,”  or,  “ That  is 
very  true.”  But,  when  a man  employed  about 
the  Mairie  deposed,  with  the  intention  of  proving 
that  she  had  had  an  evil  design  against  mayor 
Pache,  that  he  had  seen  her  the  night  before  the 
murder  at  the  Mairie,  and  that  she  had  aaked  him 
whether  she  could  speak  with  the  mayor,  she  ex- 
claimed emphatically,  “ That  is  false.  I never 
w.ia  at  the  Mairie  in  my  life  : I know  not  where 
it  is.”  When  the  mistress  of  the  hotel  deposed 
that  the  day  after  her  arrival  a gentleman  had 
called  to  ask  for  her,  the  prisoner  said  that  that 
entleman  waa  M.  Uuperret  The  president  asked 
er  whether  Uuperret  did  not  call  to  conduct  her 
to  the  minister  of  the  interior.  [The  minister  of 
the  interior  was  still  Garat,  who  had  been  very 
intimate  with  Uuperret.]  She  replied  that  it  w as 
so,  and  that  he  had  actually  conducted  her  to  the 
minister’s,  in  order  that  she  might  obtain  from 
him  some  papers  for  the  use  of  a friend  of  hers, 
one  Alexandrine  Forbin,  a ci-devant  canoncaa 
of  the  Calvados.  “ Who  recommended  you  to 
Duperret?”  said  the  president.  “ It  was  Barba- 
roux,  at  Caen,”  said  Charlotte.  “ What  is  the 
present  state  of  Caen  ?”  “ There  is  a central  com- 
mittee of  the  departments,  who  intend  to  march 

I upon  Paris.” “At  the  time  of  your  departure 

from  Caen,  did  Barbarous  know  the  object  of  your 
journey  ?”  “ No ; he  only  recommended  me  not 
to  be  long  on  the  road.”  “ Who  told  you  that 
anarchy  was  reigning  in  Paris  ?”  “ The  news- 
papers." “ What  newspapers  were  you  accustomed 
to  read  ?”  “ Perlet,  Le  Courricr  Fran^ais,  and 
Le  Courrier  Univereel.”  “ But  did  you  not  also 
read  Gorsas’s  paper,  and  Briaaot’s?”  “No;  I 
have  never  aeen  those  papera.”  “ But  you  are  no 
doubt  acquainted  with  certain  royalist  papers, 
‘ L’Ami  du  Boi,’ for  example?”  “Yea,  I some- 
times read  those  aorta  of  journals.”  “ Were  you  in 
close  intimacy  with  the  deputies  that  have  tied  to 
Caen  ?”  “ No ; nevertheless  I have  conversed 
with  all  of  tliem.”  “ Where  arc  they  lodged  ?" 
“ In  the  Intendance.”  “ How  do  they  occupy 
themselves  ?”  “ Jn  writing  songs  and  proclama- 

tions, to  call  the  people  back  to  peace  and  uraon." 

“ What  do  they  say  about  Robespierre  and 

Uanton  ?”  “ They  consider  them,  like  Marat,  as 

provokers  of  civil  war.”  “ Did  you  not  present 
yourself  at  the  National  Convention  with  the  de- 
sign of  assassinating  Murat  there?"  “ No.”  “ Who 
gave  you  Marat’s  address,  which  was  found  in 
j your  pocket  written  in  pencil  ?”  “ A hackney- 
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coachman."  “ Waa  it  not  rather  Duperret?” 
“ No.”  “ Was  your  coiifeaaor  at  Caen  a awom  or 
an  unaworn  prieat?”  “ I neither  went  to  a awom 
nor  to  an  unaworn  prieat,  for  I had  no  confeasor.” 
“ Were  you  not  the  miatreaa  of  some  one  of  the 
fugitive  deputies  ?”  [The  president  waa  thinking 
of  Beau  Barbaroux,  whose  exploits  in  this  line 
were  very  notorious.]  “No!  no!”  “ What  were 
your  intentions  in  killing  Marat  ?"  “ To  put  an 

end  to  the  troubles  of  my  country,  and  to  escape 
to  England  if  I had  not  been  arrested."  “ Is  it 
long  since  you  formed  this  project  ? ” “ Ever 
since  the  31st  of  May,  and  the  expulsion  and  arrest 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people.”. . . It  was, 
then,  in  the  newspapers  you  read  that  you  learned 
that  Marat  was  an  anarchist?"  “ Ves,  and  I 
knew  that  he  perverted  France.  I have  killed 
one  man  to  save  a hundred  thousand ! Besides, 
he  was  a buyer-up  of  money  (un  accapareur 
J urgen/).  A man  was  arrest^  at  Caen  that  was 
buying  up  specie  for  him  with  assignats.  I was  a 
republican  a long  while  before  the  revolution,  and 
I have  never  been  wanting  in  energy.”  “ What 
do  you  mean  by  energy,  or  persona  of  energy?” 
“ Those  who  set  their  private  interests  aside,  and 
know  how  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  coun- 
try.” The  president  wanted  to  know  whether  she 
h^  not  made  some  experiments  or  studied  ana- 
tomy beforehand,  as  the  blow  she  had  given  to 
Marat  had  been  so  well  directed  and  so  instanta- 
neously fatal.  She  said  no — that  that  had  hap- 
pened as  it  had  happened — that  it  was  mere 
chancework.  Peter  Francis  Feuillard,  garfon  or 
waiter  at  the  hotel  of  La  Providence,  deposed  that, 
while  he  was  making  her  bed  on  the  aflcrnoon 
when  she  arrived,  she  told  him  that  60,000  men 
were  going  to  march  upon  Paris,  and  asked  him 
what  the  people  of  Paris  thought  of  little  Marat ; 
and  that  he,  the  gar^n  and  bed-maker,  had  re- 
plied thereto  that  the  patriots  esteemed  Marat  very 
highly,  but  that  the  aristocrats  did  not  love  him. 
The  president  then  asked  the  prisoner  whether  she 
had  ever  been  in  Paris  before ; to  which  she  an- 
swered, never.  Fauchet,  who  appears  to  have  been 
denounced  simply  because  he  was  still  nominal 
bishop  of  the  Calvados  (for  atheism  by  establish- 
ment had  not  yet  come,  though  it  was  coming 
fast),  made  rather  a miserable  exhibition.  A 
woman  of  the  people  swore  that  she  had  seen  him, 
as  well  as  Duperret,  with  Charlotte  Corday  in  one 
of  the  galleries  of  the  National  Convention,  on  the 
evening  of  the  11th.  A person  belonging  to  the 
hotel  swore,  on''the  contrary,  that  Charlotte,  who 
had  gone  to  bed  almost  as  soon  as  she  arrived,  had 
slept  all  that  evening,  and  had  not  quitted  the 
house ; and  Charlotte  herself  made  the  same  de- 
claration. Fauchet,  in  an  evident  tremor,  declared 
that  he  had  never  known  Charlotte,  either  directly 
or  indirectly ; that  he  had  never  seen  her  in  the 
whole  course  of  hie  life.  Charlotte,  when  ques- 
tioned, said  she  knew  Fauchet  by  sight,  having 
seen  him  at  Caen  as  constitutional  bishop  of  the 
Calvados ; but  that  she  had  turned  her  eyes  from 
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him,  as  his  manner  of  thinking  did  not  suit  a 
woman  of  her  character.  The  woman  persisted 
that  she  had  seen  Fauchet  with  the  assassin  in  the 
gallery,  that  there  could  be  no  mistake,  that  she 
knew  his  person  very  well.  When  asked  how  he 
made  out  his  alibi,  the  right  reverend  Socialist 
said  that,  as  well  as  he  could  recollect,  he  had 
spent  the  evening  of  the  11th  in  playing  at  trictrac 
with  the  constitutional  bishop  of  Nancy  and  the 
citizen  Loiseau,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  jury  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  17th  of  August,  or  in  the  house 
of  citizen  Gaumets,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honord. 
Duperret,  who  waa  firm  and  bold,  and  evidently 
prepared  to  face  the  certain  death  which  awaited 
him,  and  upon  charges  wholly  unconnected  with  this 
assassination,  declared  that  he  had  never  been  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Convention  with  Charlotte  Corday, 
but  he  admitted  that  he  had  received  her  at  his 
house,  that  she  had  brought  him  a letter  of  intro- 
duction, that  he  had  visited  her  twice  at  her  liotel 
on  the  12th,  and  that  he  had  accompanied  her  to 
the  minister  of  the  interior.  He  added  that  they 
had  found  the  minister  engaged,  and  had  np|>ointcd 
to  return  to  his  house  in  the  evening ; but  that,  in 
the  interval,  his  (Duperret’s)  papers  having  been 
seized  and  sealed  by  decree  of  the  Convention 
passed  that  day,  he  had  represented  to  her  that  he 
would  do  her  more  harm  than  good  if  he  returned 
with  her  to  the  minister’s ; that  he  saw  besides 
that  she  had  no  power  of  attorney  to  receive  papers 
or  transact  business  for  her  friend  the  canoness ; 
and  that,  in  fine,  they  had  not  returned  to  Carat’s. 
The  letter  of  introduction  which  Barbaroux  had 
given  to  Charlotte  for  Duperret  hod  been  already 
produced  and  read  in  the  Convention,  and,  though 
it  spoke  of  the  business  of  the  canoness,  it  con- 
tained some  very  different  matter,  and  had  a post- 
script in  which  the  writer  said,  “ Here  all  goes  on 
well.  We  shall  not  be  long  before  we  are  under 
the  walls  of  Paris.”  It  appeared  also  from  the 
letter  of  introduction  that  Barbaroux  gave  Charlotte 
some  writings,  and  particularly  a work  of  Salles  on 
the  constitution,  which  Duperret  was  to  get  printed 
immediately,  and  in  large  numbers.  The  gar^nn 
of  the  hotel  deposed,  that,  besides  visiting  Charlotte 
twice  on  the  Friday  (the  12lh),  he  had  visited  her 
on  Saturday,  the  day  of  the  murder.  Duperret 
denied  the  last  visit,  and  so  did  Charlotte,  she  as- 
serting that  she  had  expressly  forbidden  his  com- 
ing to  her  on  the  Saturday.  The  president  asked 
her  why.  “ Because,”  said  she,  “ 1 did  not  wish 
him  to  commit  himself ; indeed  I even  pressed 
him  to  set  out  for  Caen.”  “And  why?”  "Be- 
cause I did  not  lielieve  his  life  to  be  safe  in  Paris.” 
“ But  you  see  that  you  yourself  were  safe  in  Paris 
even  after  committing  so  horrible  a crime,  and 
you  know  that  the  deputies  who  are  at  Caen  did 
not  receive  the  slightest  scratch  here.’’  “ But  the 
deputies  who  have  been  detained  in  prison  here 
have  not  been  tried  yet!”  [She  was  hastening  on 
their  trial, — their  heads  were  as  good  ns  in  the 
sock.]  “ How  many  deputies  arc  there  at  Caen  ?” 
“ They  are  sixteen  in  all  ?”  “ Did  you  not  take 
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a secret  oath  to  them  before  quitting  Caen?" 
“No.”  “ What  did  you  aay  when  you  set  out 

“ I said  I was  going  to  make  a little  tour  in  the 
country.”  [Barbaroux’s  letter  to  Duperret  stated 
that  she  was  going  to  Paris  about  the  atfairs  of  her 
friend  the  canoness,  who  had  some  claims  on 
government.]  “Did  you  not  intend  to  assassinate 
the  minister  of  the  interior  when  you  went  to  bis 
house  with  Duperret  ?”  “ If  I had  had  any  such 

design  I should  not  have  taken  Du)>erret  with  me  to 
he  a witness.  My  only  animosity  was  against 
Marat,  and  against  him  only  for  the  sake  of  my 
country.”  “ 1 ask  you  again,  who  were  the  per- 
sons who  advised  you  to  commit  this  assassina- 
tion V”  “ I would  never  have  committed  such  a 
deed  by  the  advice  of  others.  It  was  I alone  that 
conceived  the  project,  and  executed  it !”  “ But 
how  do  you  think  you  can  make  us  believe  tliat 
you  have  not  lieen  advised,  when  you  say  that  you 
regarded  Marat  as  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  which 
desolate  France — Marat,  who  never  ceased  un- 
masking traitors  and  conspirators?”  “ It  is  only 
in  Paris  that  people  are  fascinateil  by  Marat : in 
■he  other  departments  he  is  regarded  as  a monster.” 
“ How  can  you  regard  Marat  as  a monster,  when 
he  admitted  you  into  his  room  by  an  act  of  hu- 
manity, because  you  had  written  to  him  that  you 
wore  persecuted  and  unfortunate  ?”  “ What  would 
it  have  signified  his  being  humane  towards  me,  if 
he  was  a monster  towards  others  ?”  “ But  do 

you  think  that  you  hm  e ki/leil  all  the  Marais  ?” 
“ jVo,  certainly  rwt The  jiresident  then  turned 
to  Duperret,  and  asked  him  what  opinion  he  had 
formed  of  the  accused  from  the  conversations  he 
hud  had  with  her.  “ 1 (wreeived  nothing  in  her  dis- 
course,” responded  Duperret,  “ that  was  unbe- 
coming a good  citizencss.  She  gave  me  an  account 
of  the  good  the  deputies  are  doing  at  Caen,  and 
advised  me  to  go  and  join  them.”  “ How,”  cried 
the  president,  “ can  you  consider  as  a good  citi- 
zencss a woman  that  advised  you  to  go  to  Caen  ?” 
“ I only  regarded  that  as  a matter  of  opinion,” 
said  Duperret.  The  woman  who  had  sworn  so 
positively  to  what  she  had  seen  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Convention,  now  said  that,  if  it  was  not  Du- 
perret that  was  with  Fauchet  and  Charlotte,  it  was 
some  individual  very  like  him.  They  showed 
Charlotte  the  sheath  of  the  knife,  and  she  calmly 
recognised  it.  Throughout  the  trial  she  seemed 
perfectly  self-possessed.  Perceiving  some  artists 
occupied  in  sketching  her  features  and  person,  she 
smiled,  and  complacently  placed  herself  so  that  they 
might  see  her  face  to  most  advantage.  The  letter  to 
Barbarous,  and  the  letter  to  her  father,  were  pro- 
duced and  read.  At  the  reading  of  a passage  where 
she  described  Marat’s  terrible  threat — “ those  words 
which  decided  bis  fate  ” — her  countenance  was 
lighted  up  with  satisfaction.  At  the  reading  of 
the  indelicate  passage  about  the  nightly  gendarmes 
and  the  ex-monk  Chabot,  she  laughed.  The  ad- 
vocate, the  member  of  the  Mountain  whom  she 
had  whimsically  chosen  to  lie  her  defender,  did 
not  appear  in  court  ■,  but  the  tribunal  named  Chau- 
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veau,  a distinguished  advocate  and  a man  of 
honour  and  spirit,  to  art  in  that  capacity,  “ seeing 
that  the  address  of  the  counsel  she  had  named 
could  not  be  diicovered.”  There  was  nothing  for 
Chauveau  to  plead  unless  it  were  the  insanity  of 
the  prisoner ; and  this  he  pleaded  in  a very  brief 
and  striking  manner.  “ The  accused,”  said  he, 
“ avows  with  sang-froid  the  crime  she  has  com- 
mitted ; she  avows  with  the  same  coolness  the 
lung  premeditation — she  avows  the  most  fiightful 
circumstances  attending  the  execution  of  her  de- 
sign ; in  a word,  she  confesses  everything.  This, 
citizens  of  the  jury,  is  her  entire  defence.  This 
imperturbable  c^m  and  this  entire  abnegation  of 
self,  this  absetice  of  all  remorse  in  tlie  very  pre- 
sence of  death,  this  ealm  and  this  abnegation, 
sublime  in  one  point  of  view,  are  not  in  nature, 
and  can  only  be  explained  by  the  exaltation  of  the 
political  fanaticism  which  put  the  knife  into  her 
hand.  It  is  for  you,  citizens  of  the  jury,  to  judge 
what  weight  this  moral  consideration  ought  to  have 
in  the  balance  of  justice.”  But  at  that  time  no  spe- 
cies of  monomania,  or  any  insanity  short  of  raving 
madness,  was  usually  admitted  in  any  court  of  law 
in  Europe  as  a bar  to  responsibility,  snd  the  juries 
and  judges  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  (mono- 
maniacs themselves  and  athirst  for  blood)  were 
little  likely  to  make  practical  improvements  in 
medical  jurisprudence.  The  jury  unanimously 
convicted  her,  and  the  president,  applying  the  law 
to  the  case,  sentenced  her  to  the  guillutiue,  snd  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution  dressed  in  a 
red  shirt  or  shift  (chemise  rouge)  as  a murderess. 
She  heard  the  sentence  with  s smile,  thanked  her 
advocate  in  a high-flown  speech,  and  tbcu  begged 
him  to  discharge  for  her  some  debts  she  had  con- 
tracted in  prison,  as  her  property  was  all  forfeit  to 
the  Republic.*  She  return^  to  the  divmal  Cun  - 
ciergerie  with  a smile  on  her  lips.  A priest  at- 
tended to  offer  her  spiritual  assistance  and  conso- 
lation ; she  thanked  him,  but  she  did  not  want  his 
services — she  knew  how  to  die.  At  seven  o’clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  17lh  of  July, 
the  executioner  presented  himself  to  conduct  her 
to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  At  the  moment 
she  wax  writing  a note,  which  she  finished  aud 
sealed  ; it  was  addressed  to  the  advocate  of  the 
Mountain,  and  called  him  a coward  for  having 
refused  to  defend  her.  She  wax  conveyed  through 
the  crowded  streets  in  aii  open  cart,  looking  calm 
and  beautiful,  in  spite  of  tne  chemise  rouge  and 
the  savage  cries  of  the  mob.  She  placed  her  head 
in  the  appointed  place  without  force  or  assistance 
from  the  executioners;  and  it  was  severed  from 
her  body  in  a twinkling  of  the  eye.  l<egros,  one 
of  the  executioners,  in  showing  the  head  to  the 
people,  struck  the  cheeks  insultingly.  This,  it  is 
said,  excited  a universal  murmur.f  The  face,  ac- 

* HulIrHo  dti  TritmoHl  Revtflutiotuiislrv,  iu  HuL  Wrleincnt. 

t Thv  fellow  wu  aflerwftnb  for  hU  brutality.  Rnuf- 

liiloD,  M jur)Buii  of  the  RevulutlMAr)  Tribsia*!,  wrote  m turlou* 
letter  about  it  to  the  puhlir  pa|wr>,  n)iii«  that  ciliten  Mlthonla. 
»dmloM«r»tor  of  police,  lud  currccted  th«  auta  on  the  tpot,  ihM  tho 
UlbuUu  aafonueU  vf  bit  iodocoofly,  bod  Ibougbt  U tbolr  duty  to  givo 
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cording  to  the  minute  relation  of  one  of  the  jour- 
nalists, was  then  “ pale,  but  of  a perfect  beauty 
and  when  the  executioner  showed  it  a second  time, 
“ the  extrarasated  blood  hud  given  the  cheeks 
their  moot  beautiful  colours;"  and  then  “cries 
were  heard  of  Vive  la  Nation  ! Vive  la  Reyuh- 
lique!  and  every  one  retired,  carrying  with  him 
the  profound  sentiment  of  her  horrible  crime,  and 
the  memory  of  her  courage  and  beauty."  • One 
Adam  Lux,  ddputd  extraordinaire  from  Maycnce, 
went  craxy  at  the  thought  of  her  beauty  and  her 
fate ; he  instantly  composed  a poem  or  discourse, 
in  which  he  calli^  Charlotte  Cnrday  a greater  than 
Brutus,  and  proposed  erecting  a statue  to  her  me- 
mory. They  seized  him,  and  threw  him  into  the 
Abbaye ; he  cried,  in  a transport  oMoy,  “ I am 
then  going  to  die  for  Charlotte !”  They  did  not 
keep  him  long  waiting ; his  head  was  cut  off  a 
few  days  alUr  hers.f 

The  cry  that  the  assassination  had  been  pro- 
moted by  some  of  tbe  Girondists  was  not  confined 
to  the  Jacobins  and  sans-culotles.  Baron  General 
AVimpfen,  a royalist,  who  had  entered  into  the 
short  and  hollow  league  with  them,  and  who  had 
held  the  command  of  the  insurrectionary  forces  at 
Caen,  consisting  partly  of  republicans  h la  Gironde, 
but  mostly  of  royalists  like  himself,  savs  that  he 
penetrated  into  all  their  secrets,  and  knew  to  a 
cerlainly  that  6ve  of  the  Girondist  deputies  at 
Caen  had  instigated  Charlotte  Corday.  “ The 
assassination  of  Marat,”  he  says,  “ was  the  work 
of  live  of  the  Girondists  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  Calvados ; but  it  was  not  Marat  that  was 
originally  designated  ; it  was  Uanton  that  the  new 
Judith  was  to  immolate.  The  Girondists  called 
this  cutting  the  Mountain  in  two  {couper  la  Mon- 
taijne  en  dear),  because  the  letters,  of  which  Ma- 
demoiselle was  the  bearer,  contained  an  instruction 
importing  that,  at  the  moment  of  the  great  event, 
the  report  was  to  be  spread  in  all  the  comers 
of  Pans  that  it  was  Robespierre  that  had  caused 
the  blow."  He  says  that  Charlotte  Corday  was, 
like  himself,  a disguised  royalist,  and  that  having 
opened  the  letters  and  discovered  that  the  Giron- 
dists accused  Danton  of  a design  of  placing  the 
little  dauphin  on  the  throne,  a prqect  she  che- 
rished herself,  she  would  not  think  of  attacking 
Danton.  This  imputed  royalism  (and  AVimpfen 
even  goes  the  length  of  calling  Charlotte  Corday  a 
fanatic  royalist)  startles  belief;  but  for  whatever 
depends  upon  assertion,  or  testimony,  the  Giron- 
dists, who  wrote  their  own  memoires,  and  who 

■ leMsMi  to  dtluto  LffTOi  by  {luttiag  him  in  priwni,  Jiud  thal  th«  tri- 
bwmal  to  • r«>mfjomniBce  to  him  coram  pifmio.  I 

hare  llioaght  h ray  duty/*  cimtiouea  thit  juryman.  '*  to  is*li«  thi*  act 
of  juttloe  k»0«ni  tit  the  people,  »ho,  alway*  irraod,  always  Ja«t,  will 
approve  thla  chaMlrrmt^,  which  the  i'rlcBd  of  llw  PmpW  hlawlf 
wMild  Kara  approved  if  ht*  had  aurA  ired  hia  wound.  Marat  war  too 
freat  a mao  lu  liave  approted  of  anch  raeanneM;  he  knew,  and  all 
the  world  ourhi  to  know,  that  when  the  crime  tv  puniahed,  Uie  law 
UvatiiSed.  wme  pervon*  h.we  been  led  lo  believe  that  H waa  Iks 
rhief  eirCTiiiimer  hintelf  that  romraitted  the  fault  Tliia  it  a K^eat 
mi^ke;  it  aa  r*cel/mt  ckizm,  ttnJ  tuo  ea/ipAleaed  mw 

aaidea  t/mSfr  r>/\Kt  turt;  cm  eimtvnn.  h*  tnt  M«eA  prierwd  «t  it- 
oad  frrtlemtjf/”— de  Wstit,  la  ilht.  ParUmezt, 
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blackened  AVimpfen  as  he  blackened  them,  are  in 
general  quite  as  little  deserving  of  trust  as  he  can  be. 
'I'he  mistake  has  hitherto  been  to  place  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  cx-parfe  statements  of  one  particular 
faction  who  made  the  greatest  use  of  the  pen — to 
quote  and  repeat,  without  any  examination  or  aearch 
into  opposite  statements,  the  stories,  professions, 
and  declarations  contained  in  the  mJmoires  of  the 
Girondists.  Tliere  never  yet  was  a political  faction 
that  could  deserve  thus  to  be  trusted  for  the  ma- 
terials of  the  history  of  their  own  day  and  their 
own  desperate  struggles,  and  perh^  least  of  all 
were  such  persons  as  Barbsroux,  Buzot,  Itoiivet, 
and  Madame  Roland  entitled  to  such  credit.  AVith 
scarcely  an  exception,  and  with  only  a slight 
abatement,  it  may  be  said  of  them — 

'*  Vain  boMt«r*.  Imr«,  make-ihlfb.  thty  ut  tU  ; 

Men  UmI,  removed  fkum  their  lakhoni  Unu, 

Bring  forth  oo  actiuo  worthy  of  their  brad.*'  * 

AVimpfen  refers  to  living  testimony  for  the  Inilh 
of  hia  assertions.  The  heaviest  of  his  accusations 
seem  to  fall  more  especially  upon  PJtion.  He 
says  that  that  ex-mayor  of  Paris  one  day  declared 
in  the  club  of  the  Cabarota  at  Caen,  tliu  a proof 
that  the  Mountain  intended  to  re-establish  royalty 
waa  their  letting  live  the  little  dauphin,  whose  face 
sod  charms  were  state  crimes  worthy  of  death ! He 
states  that  a great  diversity  and  contrariety  of 
opinion  prevailed  among  them ; and  this  fact, 
though  disguised  and  half-concealed  by  words  and 
flowery  sentences,  peeps  out  even  in  their  own 
mifmoires.  He  says  that  Louvet,  Barbaroux,  and 
(ruadet  would  have  consented  to  live  in  friendship 
with  the  Montagnards,  if  tiiey  would  only  have 
ceded  to  them  all  the  southern  part  of  France,  on 
the  other  aide  of  the  Loire,  to  make  a republic  in 
their  own  fashion ; that  they  counted  a great  deal 
on  the  little  powers  of  Italy,  with  whom  they  would 
hare  made  treaties  of  alliance  offensive  and  defen- 
sive. He  laughs  at  Salles,  who  was  eternally  writ- 
ing pamphlets,  which  he  called  the  batteno  thrt 
would  breach  and  destroy  the  Mountain.  Hecou.d 
see  little  patriotism  in  their  fury,  their  predominant 
motives  being  a jealous  spite  at  the  triumph  of 
their  adversaries  and  a rabid  thirst  for  revenge ; 
and  yet  he  thought  that  there  waa  not  one  of  them, 
except  Duch&tel,  but  would  have  enrolled  himself 
in  the  victorious  party,  with  Danton  and  the  Robes- 
pierrea,  if  he  had  been  able.  He  declares  that 
Ptftion  wanted  to  establish  the  guillotine  cri  per- 
manence ill  Caen ; and  that,  upon  seeing  that  the 
people  were  slow  in  rising  against  the  Convention, 
he  wanted  to  set  fire  to  the  four  comers  of  Caen,  in 
order  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  the  horrible 
deed  had  been  done  Iw  the  agents  of  the  Moun- 
tain. On  the  whole  Wimpfen  insinuates  that  hu- 
manity would  not  have  been  a great  gainer  if  the 
victory  had  been  reversed,  and  if  the  Girondists 
had  triumphed  over  the  Montagnards.f 

Marat  was  honoured  with  an  a|Kitheosis.  His 
body  was  embalmed,  and  was  carried  to  the  church 
of  the  Cordeliers,  where  it  lay  in  state  in  a novel 

* T)koc»»i>  NmIis  ^ttantr'k  Lau  Will  and  T«*Ua ewi. 
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and  most  strange  fashion.  The  marks  of  foul 
disease  would  have  rendered  him  a most  unsightly 
object  if  his  body  had  been  exhibited  as  bodies 
usually  were;  but  painter  David,  who  bad  charge 
of  all  these  spectacles  and  exhibitions,  got  over  the 
difficulty  in  a very  ingenious  manner.  *'  I thought,” 
said  he,  in  his  report  to  the  Convention,  “ that 
the  beat  way  of  showing  him  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens was  to  place  him  in  the  same  attitude  in 
which  I myself  had  surprised  him  the  day  before 
his  death ; and,  therefore,  I placed  him  in  his 
bath,  with  only  one  hand,  holding  a pen,  raised 
above  the  bath  ; and  at  his  side  I placed  a stool 
with  a sheet  of  paper  upon  it.”  His  blooily  shirt 
and  the  knife  were  exhibited  in  the  church  at  the 
same  time.  The  sections  came  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, walking  round  that  hideous  mortal  mass, 
and  throwing  flowers  upon  it,  with  republican 
orations  and  the  most  extravagant  pnegyrics. 
” He  is  dead,”  said  one  of  these  section  orators, 
“ the  Friend  of  the  People  is  dead ! He  has 
perished  by  assassination  ! Let  us  not  pronounce 
his  eulogium  over  his  inanimate  remains.  His 
eulogium  is  in  bis  conduct,  his  writings,  his  bloody 
wound,  and  his  death.  The  people  are  coming  to 
throw  flowers  over  his  tomb.  The  consternation 
of  the  people,  their  silent  grief,  their  tears,  the 
spontaneous  honours  they  render  to  his  me- 
mory, these  are  the  most  eloquent,  the  most 
sublime  of  all  eulogiums.  Cilizencsscs,  throw 
flowers  on  the  pale  body  of  Marat ; he  was 
our  friend,  he  was  the  friend  of  the  people ; it 
was  for  the  people  that  he  lived,  and  it  was  for  the 
people  that  he  died.  [Here  the  citizenesses,  in 
silence,  threw  flowers  on  the  body — they  were 
virgin  citizenesses,  according  to  David’s  pro- 
gramme.] But  no  more  tears ! His  great  soul, 
ever  inflamed  with  the  love  of  the  republic,  expects 
other  honours  from  you — homages  more  worthy  of 
him,  more  worthy  of  you,  more  worthy  of  true  re- 
publicans. I seem  to  see  that  magnanimous  soul 
issue  from  his  bloody  wound  ; I seem  to  hear  him 
addressing  you  in  his  energetic  language  : ‘ Re- 
publicans, cease  your  tears ; put  an  end  to  your 
regrets ; it  is  for  slaves  to  lament  and  grieve  ; the 
republican  sheds  but  one  tear,  a tear  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  country,  and  thinks  of  vengeance. 
It  was  not  me  they  wanted  to  assassinate,  but  the 
republic ; it  is  not  me  you  must  avenge,  but  your 
country!’  Yes,  citizens,  this  is  what  the  soul  of 
Marat  tells  you.  Let  the  terrified  traitors  see  in 
you  a nation  of  avengers.  Ob,  Marat  I rare  and 
sublime  soul,  we  will  imitate  thee,  we  will  crush 
all  the  traitors,  we  will  avenge  thy  death  by  force 
of  courage  and  by  force  of  virtue.  We  swear  it  on 
that  bleeding  corpse,  on  the  poignard  which  pierced 

thy  breast We  swear,  we  swear.”  This 

strewing  of  real  flowers,  and  of  flowers  of  speech, 
continued  for  two  or  three  days,  all  the  clubs  and 
popular  societies  making  their  processions  and  their 
harangues.  The  honours  rendered  to  Mirabeau 
were  tame  and  insignificant  compared  with  the 
funeral  honours  of  Marat.  At  the  Jacobins,  Ben- 
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tabolle  formally  demanded  that  his  remains  should 
be  deposited  in  the  Pantheon.  Robespierre,  who 
thought  that  the  club  and  the  patriots,  and  sans- 
culottes generally,  were  thinking  rather  too  much 
of  the  dead  Marat,  and  rather  too  little  of  his  liv- 
ing self,  opposed  the  demand,  and  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  the  society  to  the  Girondists,  who  had 
instigated  Charlotte  Corday,  and  to  his  own  per- 
sonal risks  and  auflerings.  ” I have  some  right,” 
said  he,  “ to  speak  in  this  matter,  for  I clearly  see 
that  the  honours  of  the  poignard  are  reserved  fur 
me  also,  that  Marat’s  priority  has  been  decided 
only  by  hazard,  and  that  my  death  is  advancing 
with  rapid  steps.*  Let  us  not  lose  our  time  in 
talking  about  interments  and  sepulchres.  What 
are  these  honours  of  the  Pantheon  ? Who  are  the 
men  that  lie  in  that  place  ? Would  you  place 
Marat  by  the  side  of  Mirabeau — by  the  side  of  that 
man  who  only  merits  renown  for  his  profound  vil- 
lany  ? Are  these  proper  honours  to  solicit  for  the 
Friend  of  fhe  People?”  Bentabolle  said,  angrily, 
that  they  were  very  proper  honours,  and  that  Marat 
should  obtain  them  in  spite  of  jealous  men  (malgri 
les  jaloux) ; but  the  majority  of  the  club  went 
along  with  Robespierre,  and  nothing  more  was  said 
about  the  Pantheon,  the  honours  of  which,  by  the 
way,  had  been  interdicted  by  the  Convention  until 
twenty  years  after  death.  It  was  in  the  end  agreed 
that  Marat’s  body  should  be  interred  in  the  garden 
of  the  Cordeliers,  near  to  a tree  under  which  be 
had  been  accustomed  at  eventide  to  read  his  own 
newspaper  to  the  club  and  to  the  people.  Several 
societies  disputed  the  honour  of  possessing  his 
heart ; but  the  Cordeliers  obtained  that  also.  The 
Convention,  on  the  motion  of  David  the  painter, 
decided  unanimously  that  they  would  attend  the 
funeral  in  a body.  All  the  clubs  came  to  the  same 
decision.  The  Mother-society  voted,  moreover, 
that  Marat’s  printing-presses  should  be  purchased 
by  the  society,  in  order  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
unworthy  or  sacrilegious  hands;  and  that  his 
journal  should  he  continued  by  good  Jacobin 
editors,  who,  if  incapable  of  equalling  him,  might 
et  recall  some  of  Ins  energy  and  replace  a part  of 
is  vigilance.  Busts  were  ordered  with  wondrous 
profusion ; thousands  of  them  were  made  in  a very 
few  days,  and  in  all  manner  of  materials,  from 
marble  to  sugar-paste  : they  faced  you  in  all  clubs 
and  public  places — there  was  no  going  anywhere 
without  seeing  the  bust  of  .M  arat  side  by  side  w ith 
the  bust  of  Brutus.  The  funeral  prucesaion  was 
immense : it  lasted  from  six  in  the  evening  till 
midnight.  “ On  arriving  in  the  garden  of  the 
Cordeliers,”  says  the  reporter  of  the  commune, 
who  aimed  at  picturesque  writing,  “ the  body  was 
placed  under  the  trees,  whose  leaves,  slightly  agi- 
tated, reflected  and  multiplied  a sweet  and  tender 
light.  The  people  environed  the  bier  in  silence. 

• Olhert,  lifsidn  R*'bc»plm»,  werr  wy  i»n»loi«  to  haro  Ithelicrnl 
that  thHr  Itvra  w«rr  tbfralean)  by  awnini  cntployod  by  Uv  ditfov* 
fltMi  OironrfiaU.  On  this  mminx  Tbirion  told  lli«  club  au  absurd 
story— bat  not  too  rldicnloua  for  tbtfir  belief— About  a wonaa  with 
*'  a suflteiently  bad  counteuaare."  that  had  lately  found  herway  into 
hb  apartmeat.  and  had  »ery  tuepiciovaly  rammai^  in  her  pocket  for 
•oenethini  which  he  thought  mutt  haea  Men  a dagger. 
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The  president  of  the  Convention  (Thuriot)  made 
an  eloquent  discourse,  in  which  he  announced  that 
the  time  would  soon  arrive  when  Marat  should  be 
properly  avenged After  several  other  dis- 

courses, which  were  enthusiastically  applauded,  the 
body  was  deposited  in  the  grave.  Tears  flowed, 
and  every  one  retired  with  his  soul  full  of  grief.” 
The  seals  were  then  removed  from  his  papers  and 
effects.  Nothing  in  the  likeness  of  money  was 
found  where  he  had  dwelt,  except  a solitary  as- 
signat of  twenty-five  sous.  Mauame  Roland,  as 
well  as  Charlotte  Corday,  accuses  the  Friend  of 
the  People  of  a greed  for  money,  as  if  he  had  not 
vices  enough  without  that  one ; it  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  indisputable  that  the  great  Incorrup- 
tible himself  was  not  so  indifferent  to  lucre  or  to 
the  comforts  and  pleasures  money  can  procure,  as 
was  Marat.  It  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
republic  to  make  some  provision  for  the  chere 
antic,  whom,  according  to  Chaumette,  “ Marat  had 
taken  for  his  spouse,  one  bright  day,  in  the  face  of 
the  sun and  the  Convention  voted  that  the 
gouvernante  should  have  the  same  annual  pension 
that  had  been  allowed  to  the  widow  of  Jean  Jac- 
ques Rousseau.  They  changed  the  name  of  the  Rue 
de  Cordeliers  into  that  of  Rue  Marat,  and  the  name 
ofasquare  near  it, into  Place  de  I’Amidu  People; 
and  they  put  an  inscription  over  the  door  of  the  house 
which  he  had  inhabited,  which  was  written  in 
very  bad  verse,  but  which  recorded  the  fact  (an  in- 
disputable fact  to  all  true  sans-culottes)  that  he 
had  been  assassinated  by  the  Girondists.*  Charlotte 
Corday,  after  she  had  murdered  him,  thanked 
heaven  that  he  was  not  a bom  Frenchman.  He 
was  a native  of  that  anomalous  comer  of  the  earth 
Neuchktel,  which  geographically  belonged  to  Swit- 
zerland, but  which  appertained  jwlitically  to  the 
crown  of  Prussia,  and  the  language  of  which  was 
French.  His  family  were  Calvinistic  Protestants, 
but  he  appears  to  have  got  rid  of  all  religion  at  a 
very  early  period.  Though  not  bom  in  France, 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  was  passed  in  Paris, 
and  in  the  same  quarter  of  it,  near  the  medical 
schools,  where  he  perished.  As  a poor  and  unin- 
formed student  of  medicine,  he  declared  war 
against  every  established  system  of  cure,  and 
against  all  regular  practitioners.  He  continued  to 
be  familiar  with  poverty  and  abject  misery  ; a 
quack  medicine  uf  his  own  invention  barely  sup- 
plied him  with  the  means  of  existence  At  one 
lime  be  gave  lectures  on  optics.  At  a later  period 
he  obtained  the  post  or  title  of  Doctor  of  the  stables 
of  Count  d’ Artois,  and  appears  to  have  doctored 
both  horses  and  men.  Down  to  the  time  when  the 
revolution  broke  out,  he  seems  eo  have  been  con- 
sidered, by  the  few  that  knew  him,  as  an  eccentric 
if  not  a crazy  man ; but  his  insanity,  when  ap- 
plied to  politics  and  the  promulgation  of  sans- 

* ThU  wu  th«  imrripttoD,  which  wai  left  for  a long  time  over  the 
door 

*'  Pruple,  M«T«t  c«t  morts  I'limuit  de  U palrie. 

Too  &mi,  too  >outieD.  I'cnoir  tie  riiAice. 

K*t  tnmM  Mm*  le*  conp*  n’an*  hordr  jl^rl**. 

n«nir«,  mU  kOQVMtw  toi  qu'il  doll  eUe  wokp.'' 
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culottism,  came  to  be  considered  as  prophecy  and 
inspiration,  or  super-human  wisdom.  He  was 
nearly  fifty  years  old  when  he  perished,  thus  being 
a much  older  man  than  the  great  majority  of  the 
makers  of  the  French  republic. 

All  parties  had  adopted  Doctor  Guillotin’s  great 
invention ; and  among  them  there  appeared  to  be 
at  one  time  a chance  that  the  head-lopping  machine 
would  be  en  permanence  in  all  the  great  towns  of 
the  republic.  The  counter-revolutionists,  the  roy- 
alists, and  the  Girondists  were  strangers  to  the 
healing  virtue  of  moderation,  marking  all  their 
temMrary  successes  with  executions  and  blood. 
At  Toulon  we  have  seen  how  the  royalists  had  put 
to  death  the  president  of  the  Jacobin  Club.  On 
the  nth  of  July,  the  very  day  on  which  Charlotte 
Corday  was  guillotined  at  Paris  for  the  assassi- 
nation of  Marat.  Chalier,  a partisan  and  imitator 
of  the  Friend  of  the  People,  president  of  the  Ja- 
cobin Club  of  Lyons,  was  condemned  to  death  by 
the  Girondists  and  royalists  of  that  town,  who  had 
been  driven  into  a league,  and  into  open  insur- 
rection against  the  Convention,  by  his  violence  and 
his  frightful  projects.  He  was  executed,  with  some 
circumstances  of  atrocity,  on  the  18th  ; and  be  died 
predicting  that  his  death  would  cost  Lyons  very 
dear.  On  the  same  day  the  same  party  or  parties 
put  to  death  Chalier’s  friend  and  brother  Jacobin 
Kiard.  There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
Chalier  was  a monster ; but  it  was  not  by  such 
summary  and  barbarous  executions  that  these 
counter-revolutionists  were  likely  to  put  a stop  to 
the  ferocity  of  their  enemies,  or  to  obtain  mercy 
from  them  when  their  hour  of  triumph  should 
come.  On  the  15th  of  August  Barrere  introduced 
in  the  Convention  bis  project  for  a lev«!e  en  masse ; 
and  the  fourteen  armies  of  the  republic,  which 
among  them  already  amounted  to  nearly  a million 
of  men,  were  all  reinforced  ; and  by  the  21st  of 
August  the  city  of  Lyons,  which  had  been  invested 
some  days  before,  was  summoned  to  surrender  by 
Dubois-Craned,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Convention.  Though  deserted  by  the  Girondists, 
who  would  not  agree  to  any  project  for  restoring 
the  monarchy  in  any  shape  whatsoever,  the  royal- 
ists, who  had  employed  an  able  engineer  in  forti- 
fying the  town,  which  was  by  its  natural  situation 
strong,  made  a brave  defence ; and,  in  spite  of  the 
levies  that  constantly  poured  in  toDubois-Craned’s 
besieging  army,  they  held  out  for  two  good  months. 
At  first  they  counted  on  the  assistance  of  the  in- 
surgents of  Marseilles  and  the  other  towns  of  the 
south ; but  the  victories  obtained  by  Cartaux  de- 
prived them  of  that  hope,  and  none  other  re- 
mained, except  that  of  assistance  from  the  army  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
never  got  nearer  to  Lyons  than  Aiguebelle  in 
Savoy.  As  the  population  of  Lyons  was  large, 
and  as  the  republicans  were  numerous  enough  to 
occupy  in  great  force  every  road  and  path  that  led 
to  the  town,  the  royalista  soon  began  to  feel  the 
sad  pinchings  of  famine.  A large  portion,  too,  of 
this  consuming  population — or  all  the  labouring 
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classes  that  remained — were  disciples  of  Chalier 
and  Riard,  were  watching  the  opportunity  of 
avenging  the  deaths  of  those  two  patriots,  and  were 
quite  as  Jacobinical  and  republican  as  the  men  ot 
Dubois-Crancd’s  army.  Thus  the  royalists  had 
to  watch  these  desjieratc  enemies  within,  os  well 
as  the  daily  and  hourly  increasing  forees  without. 
Couthon,  whose  paralysis  did  not  reach  his  heart 
or  brain,  travelled  from  place  to  place  preaching 
a crusade  against  the  rebellious  city ; and  on  the 
2nd  of  October  he  arrived  with  a new  levy  of 
25,000  peasants  of  Auvergne.  Entirely  regardless 
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of  the  sacrihee  of  human  Hfe,  he  demanded  that 
the  town  should  be  immediately  stormed  on  every 
side.  Dubois-Craned  objected  that  there  was  no 
necessity  foi  wasting  so  much  blood,  as  fsmine 
alone  must  compel  a snrrcnder  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  more  days ; and  upon  this  Couthon,  with 
proper  authority  trom  the  Convention,  superseded 
Dubois-Craned  as  one  deficient  in  republican 
energy,  and  took  the  chief  direction  of  the  siege 
into  his  own  hands.  On  the  7th  of  October,  after 
a terrific  cannonade  and  bombardment,  Couthon 
summoned  the  place  for  the  last  time.  After  some 
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hours  of  debate  and  hesitation,  the  famishing 
Lyonese  sent  out  a deputation  to  negotiate  with 
the  terrible  cripple,  or  rather  to  gain  time  and  the 
importunity  of  allowing  Precy,  who  hud  been  at 
Turin,  and  who  had  invited  the  troops  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia  into  France,  to  escape  out  of  the  town 
with  all  those  royalists  who  could  have  no  hope  of 
mercy  from  the  Convention.  Accordingly,  while 
the  deputation,  in  the  skirts  of  one  of  the  fau- 
bourgs,’were  engaging  the  attention  of  Couthon, 
Precy  and  his  friends,  2000  tnen  in  all,  mshed 
out  of  the  town  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  took 
the  road  which  led  towards  Switzerland.  At  the 
very  same  instant  a republican  columu  rushed 
into  the  town  by  a passage  that  was  thrown  open 
to  them  by  Chdiet’s  aans-culottes.  This  put  an 
end  to  the  puur-parlers ; but  the  Convention  had 
espressly  ordered  the  commanders  of  the  repub- 
lican forces  never  to  allow  of  any  conditions ; and 
nothing  but  having  the  place  entirely  at  his  mercy 
would  satisfy  Couthon.  As  soon  as  Precy  and  his 
royalists  departed,  and  the  republicans  began  to 
enter,  all  the  Jacobins  and  sans-culottes  came  forth 
from  their  hiding-places,  from  their  cellars  ami 
garrets,  and  joined  the  troops ; and  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th  or  0th  of  October  Couthon,  with  two 
other  commissioners  from  the  Convention,  made  a 


triumphal  entrance  into  the  city  of  Lyons,  a con- 
siderable portion  of  which  had  been  reduced  to 
ruins  by  the  tremendous  and  long-sustained  bom- 
bardments. Precy  had  not  marched  far  with  his 
doomed  column  ere  he  encountered  a great  body 
of  republicans ; he  attempted  to  cut  his  way 
through,  and  he  succeeded,  nut  he  left  half  of  bis 
friends  behind  him  there. ; he  was  hotly  pursued ; 
he  found  the  road  before  him  occupied  by  the 
armed  peasantry  of  the  country,  and,  though  he 
again  fought  through,  and  even  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  only  about 
eighty  men  escaped  with  him,  all  the  rest  of  the 
two  thousand  who  had  rushed  out  of  Lyons  with 
him  having  perished  on  the  read.  If  the  siege  had 
been  conducted  with  the  most  savage  fury — if  not 
so  much  as  the  public  hospitals,  though  crowdetl 
with  sick  and  afflicted  people  entirely  of  the  sans- 
culuUic  orders,  had  been  respected  by  the  repub- 
lican artillery,  there  was  slight  chance  that  there 
would  be  any  mercy  or  gentleness  after  the  capture 
of  the  place.  The  lex  lationis  was  the  only  law 
and  rule  of  all  parties;  aud,  the  old  Montagnard 
commune  or  municipality  being  reinstated  by 
Couthon,  its  members  proceeded  to  denounce  their 
adversaries,  and  especially  all  such  as  had  taken 
any  part  in  the  overthrow,  judgment,  and  execution 
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of  Chalier.  To  facilitate  their  vengeance  and  hia 
own,  and  to  carry  out  the  syatem  of  terror,  Couthon 
ealabliahed  a popular  conunittee  to  try  all  rebels 
by  martial  law ; and  then,  writing  to  the  Con- 
vention, he  divided  all  the  population  remainiug  in 
Lyons  into  three  claaaes — 1.  The  culpable  rich; 
3.  The  egoistical  rich ; 3.  The  ignorant  working- 
people,  who  had  no  jiolitical  feeling : and  he  coolly 
propuecd  to  send  to  the  guillotine  the  first  of  tliese 
classes,  and  to  destroy  their  houses  and  every 
vestige  or  sign  of  them  ; to  deprive  the  second 
class  of  their  riches  and  all  property  whatsoever ; 
and  to  remove  the  third  class  into  other  depart- 
ments and  corners  of  the  republic,  and  supply 
their  place  by  a colony  of  undoubted  and  vigorous 
republicans.  At  the  same  time  Couthon  denounceil 
Dubois-Craned,  who,  if  he  had  been  somewhat 
slow  or  over-cautious  in  pressing  the  siege  of 
Lyons,  had  previously  rendered  important  services 
to  the  Convention  in  putting  down  a formidable 
insurrection  at  Grenoble.  The  Convention  em- 
ployed the  ready  pen  of  Barrere — ready  for  all 
kind  of  work,  and  for  every  party  that  should 
prove  itself  the  strongest — to  draw  up  the  project 
of  a decree  that  should  be  decisive  of  the  fate  of 
Lyons.  Barrere  proposed,  as  good  republican 
lessons  and  examples, — that  the  city  of  Lyons 
should  be  destroyed ; that  nothing  should  be  pre- 
served of  it  except  the  houses  of  the  poor,  the 
inanufactories,  the  schools  of  art,  the  hospitals,  the 
public  monuments,  and  the  public  schools ; that 
the  name  should  be  changed  into  that  of  Cohmunh 
AvrasNCBiE  ; that  on  the  ruins  of  Lyons  a mo- 
nument should  be  raised  bearing  this  inscription, 
Lyon  fit  ls  guchre  X La  libehtc  ; Lton 
n'est  plus.*  The  decree  was  carried  instantly 
and  unanimously,  and  copies  of  it,  bigether  with 
high-sounding  republican  proclamations,  were  sent 
to  all  the  armies  and  to  all  the  departments  and 
municipalities  of  France.  To  co-operate  in  car- 
rying the  decree  into  execution  a considerable 
number  of  the  Paris  mob,  selected  from  among 
the  most  desperate  or  daring,  were  sent  off  to 
Lyons.  Eight  hundred  workmen  were  engaged  to 
dratroy  the  houses,  the  guillotine  was  made  per- 
manent, and  the  Montagnard  commission  sentenced 
their  victims  as  fast  as  the  Jacobin  Club  could 
denounce  them.  Having  set  the  esample  of  re- 
publican energy,  in  which  was  to  be  included  the 
mutt  pitiless  revenge,  Couthon  quitted  the  place, 
and  left  the  completion  of  the  work  to  Collot 
d’Herbuis,  Maribon-Montaut,  and  a third  villain 
who  has  not  hitherto  been  mentioned,  but  whose 
name  will  frequently  occur  iu  the  sequel : — this 
third  mau  was  Foncht!  of  Nantes.  It  is  said  that 
Collot  d’Herbois  had  solicited  this  mission  from 
the  Convention  in  order  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
taking  vengeance  on  the  citizens  of  Lyons,  who, 
in  his  strolling-player  days,  had  hissed  him  off 
their  stage.  Fifty  or  sixty  persons  of  botli  sexu, 
and  of  nearly  all  conditions  and  all  ages,  were  dis- 
patched every  day  by  the  guillotine.  Three  times 

* LfOos  flud*  ayirsai  Uberty « L)om  b do  iook. 


that  instrument  of  death  was  removed  from  one 
quarter  of  the  town  to  another ; but  its  operation 
seemed  too  slow  to  the  fury  of  Collot  d’Herbois, 
who  recommended  and  introduced  the  practice  ol 
firing  upon  the  yirisoiiers  with  musketry  and  grape- 
shot.  On  one  day  369  victims  of  both  sexes 
|)eriahcd  in  this  manner  ; they  were  tied  together 
in  pairs,  and  driven  into  an  enclosed  space,  from 
which  there  was  no  issue.  Collot  superintended 
the  carnage  in  person,  and  killed  some  of  the 
prisoners  with  his  own  hand.  In  the  midst  of 
these  horrors,  which  lasted  altogether  nearly  five 
months,  and  which  arc  said  to  have  cost  the  lives 
of  from  5000  to  6000  individuals,  Collot,  who  was 
always  a great  admirer  of,  and  a conspicuous  actor 
in,  f^tivals  and  processions,  got  up  in  Lyons  an 
apotheosis  for  Chalicr,  who  had  proved  so  true  a 
prophet.  Preceded  by  a moveable  guilloliue  and 
a bond  of  executioners  carrying  naked  swords, 
which  had  been  dipped  in  blood,  he  and  his  two 
brother  representatives,  Fouche  and  Monuut, 
dressed  in  their  costume  of  ceremony,  went  in 
solemn  procession  to  remove  the  remains  of  the 
guillotined  Jacobin  from  the  place  where  he  had 
been  thrown,  to  a more  fitting  and  more  honour- 
able sepulchre  ; republican  hymns,  written  for  the 
occasion,  were  chanted,  extravagant  panegyrics 
were  pronounced,  and  llowers  were  strewed,  as  at 
the  funeral  of  Chalier's  great  model  and  teacher. 
After  those  fttes  there  were  fresh  butcheries,  at- 
tended by  fresh  atrocities;  on  one  occasion,  the 
scene  of  the  wholesale  executions  was  the  principal 
square  of  the  town ; and  Collot  and  Fouche  looked 
on  from  a windiiw  or  balcony  of  one  of  the  best 
houses.  But  Charlotte  Corday  had  not  killed  all 
the  Marats ; there  were  thousands  of  political 
fanatics  capable  of  the  same  excesses  ; nearly  all 
the  commissioners  of  the  Convention  were  as  cruel 
as  Collot  d’Herbois  and  Fouche,  and  some  of 
them,  as  Carrier  and  St.  Just,  were  infinitely 
more  ferocious.  It  has  been  remarked  by  an  emi- 
nent French  writer  of  the  present  day,  that  the 
error  has  been  too  generally  committed  of  regard- 
ing these  men,  famous  for  the  blood  they  sh^,  as 
individuals  made  great  as  well  as  terrible  by  cir- 
cumstances ; pursuing  their  design  with  a neces- 
sary oblivion  of  mor^ity  and  humanity ; excused 
by  the  danger  of  their  country  and  the  imiwrious 
necessity  of  victory.  But  this  was  not  the  case ; 
there  was  nothing  great  or  noble  or  elevated  to 
excuse  their  crimes  in  tlie  eye  of  history.  Gene- 
rallv  it  was  not  even  the  error  of  a blind  and 
fanatical  opinion  that  transported  these  men,  but  a 
factitious  exaltation  and  extravagance,  cold  at  bot- 
tom, and  always  ready  to  be  intoxicated  by  ha- 
rangues and  declamations ; theirs  was  not  the  fury 
against  an  enemy  that  resists,  against  the  victim 
that  braves  his  executioner,  for  their  inhumanity 
was  as  complete  against  the  weak  ns  against  the 
strong ; the  dominant  feeling  which  disturbed  and 
impelled  those  ignoble  souls  was  a species  of  hot 
fear  (peur  artWe)  inspired  by  terrible  events, 
seeking  to  make  illusions  to  itself,  and  believing 
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itaelf  courageou!)  becauK  it  alaughtered,  without 
number,  victima  without  defence.  There  was  also 
mingled  the  passion  of  envy  against  every  su|>e- 
riority,  a ferocious  irritation  against  all  things  to 
which  there  was  attached  any  idea  of  resj>ect  or 
duty.  The  necessity  of  deadening  their  remorse 
finished  the  perversion  of  these  ill-organised  spirits ; 
and  the  absolute  and  arbitrary  power  entrusted  to 
men  who  had  never  before  exercised  any  kind  of 
authority  was,  in  itself,  enough  to  throw  them  into 
a sort  of  mental  alienation.*  But  the  members  of 
the  Convention  who  remained  at  Paris  were  as 
sanguinary  as  the  commissioners  they  sent  to  the 
provinces.  At  a later  season,  when  the  French 
people  universally  were  glutted  with  blood,  and 
desirous  of  some  new  repast,  the  majority  of  these 
legislators  pretended  an  exceeding  horror  at  the 
massacres  which  had  been  committed  at  Lyons 
and  at  so  many  other  places ; hut  at  the  time  they 
occurred,  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort ; they  ap- 
plauded the  republican  energy  which  had  been 
displayed ; they  directed,  in  moat  instances,  the 
massacres  that  were  perpetrated,  and  they  never 
descended  to  the  examination  of  particulars.  More 
than  a month  before  Lyons  was  taken  by  the  re- 

Jiublicans,  the  Convention,  on  the  demand  of  the 
'acobin  Club,  had  agreed  that  Terror  should  be 
the  order  of  the  day ; that  no  quarter,  no  mercy 
should  be  shown  to  any  that  rebelled  against  the 
republic,  or  entertained  opinions  contrary  to  the 
revolution. 

The  list  of  the  guillotine  victims  in  the  capital, 
where  there  had  been  no  counter-revolutionary  in- 
surrection, was  now  exhibiting  a fearful  crescendo. 
In  the  month  of  June,  which  witnessed  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Brissotius  or  Girondists,  the  num- 
ber of  executions  in  Paris  was  fourteen,  but  in  the 
course  of  this  month  of  October  it  swelled  to  sixty. 
Towards  the  end  of  July,  partly  through  the  as- 
sassination of  Marat,  and  partly  through  the  ill 
success  of  the  republican  armies,  and  the  insurrec- 
tions made  by  the  royalists  and  attempted  by 
the  Girondists,  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  through 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  a report  industriously 
circulated  that  the  plague  had  broken  out  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  there  was  a terrible  fermentation 
in  Paris,  which  tended  to  disturb  the  now  trium- 
phant Mountain,  and  to  lead  to  several  changes  in 
the  conventional  committees,  which,  in  union 
(or  at  times  in  disunion)  with  the  committees  of 
the  commune,  transact^  the  entire  business  of 
government,  even  the  name  of  ministers  having 
now  disapjieared.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
or  Salvation  {Salul  Piibiic)  Irad  the  most  work, 
and  the  heaviest  responsibility  of  all  these  govern- 
ing committees ; a fatigued  or  alarmed  member  of 
it  resigned,  and  then,  in  the  first  days  of  August, 
Robespierre  obtained  a seat  in  that  committee,  and 
the  Reign  of  Terror  began.  Down  to  this  time 
Robespierre  had  been  but  a private  man,  directing 
or  commanding  much  that  was  dune  from  his 
“ pride  of  place"  in  the  Jacobin  hall,  and  latterly 

* H&rBalrt  M^ofn  IlutortqiM;  art.  Carrier, 
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from  the  summit  of  the  Mountain  in  the  Con- 
vention, without  having,  however,  any  part  in  the 
execution  of  government  measures : but  now,  as 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  he 
became  an  effective  member  of  the  government, 
and,  as  he  forthwith  made  himself  supreme  in  that 
terrible  body,  he  rendered  himself  responsible  fur 
all  their  deeds.*  From  the  instant  that  he  was 
admitted  a member  of  it,  there  was  both  mure 
energy  and  more  cruelty  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
essentially  revolutionary  government.  Barrere, 
who  was  now  his  friend  and  instrument,  who  had 
thrown  the  moderation  which  befitted  a member  of 
the  Centre  or  Plain  to  the  winds,  as  soon  as  the 
Mountain  had  secured  the  victory  over  the  Gironde, 
proposed,  on  the  7th  of  August,  that  by  special 
decree  Pitt  should  be  declared  the  enemy  of  all 
mankind  (I’ennemi  du  ijeitre  humai n),  w hom  every 
man  hud  the  right  to  assassinate.  Couthon  thought 
it  would  not  be  quite  proper  to  authorise  the  as- 
sassination of  the  English  minister,  but  he  de- 
manded and  obtained  a solemn  decree  that  he  was 
the  enemy  of  the  human  species.t  On  the  9th  of 
August  Gossuin  announced  that  the  edifice  of 
liberty  was  finished  and  would  be  durable ; and 
he  reported,  in  the  name  of  a committee  appointed 
to  collect  the  sense  of  the  people,  that  the  new  re- 
publican constitution  had  been  accepted  by  the 
nation  with  enthusiasm.  Condorcet’s  respecta- 
bility republic,  which  had  never  got  into  action, 
was  tossed  into  the  same  limbo  as  the  Feuillant  or 
Lafayettist  constitution  of  1791  : and  this  new 
constitution  was  chiefiy,  if  not  entirely,  the  com- 
position of  Herault-dc-^helles,  who  had  scarcely 
been  a fortnight  about  it.  Compared  with  lic- 
rault,  Trinculo  was  a great  legislator.  It  may  be 
conceived  what  manner  of  unlimited  mad  demo- 
cracy it  prescribed,  and  any  examination  of  it  is 
altogether  unnecessary,  as  it  was  almost  imme- 
diately suspended,  and  never  produced  any  other 
fruits  than  an  inauguration  festival  which  was 
celebrated  on  the  10th  of  August.  Ilerault-de- 
Sechclles  presided  over  this  grand  spectacle,  and 
painter  David  was  its  ordonnateur.  Besides  being 
the  baptism  of  Herault’s  precious  constitution,  the 
f£te  was  noticeable  as  a sort  of  installation  or  intro- 
duction of  atheism.  On  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille 
the  wry-mouthed  painter  had  erected  an  enormous 
naked  female  figure,  called  Statue  of  Nature,  with 
the  hands  press^  upon  the  two  breasu,  from  each  of 
which  fiowed  or  spouted  a copious  stream  of  pure 
water,  which  fell  into  a vast  basin  at  her  feet.  The 
figure,  like  all  the  rest,  was  made  up  of  wood  and 
canvass,  hoops,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  paint;  but  on 
some  day  (which  never  arrived)  they  were  all  to 

* th«  sUIe  art.  {q  Quart.  Rer.  oa  Robe*pUrT«,  to  which 
bare  rv|«atcdl)r  rafcrml. 

t Oo  the  aame  day  tb«  CoDTcolioo  wa*  rkited  by  a %TUt  number 
of  frdrralm  and  other  patriots  from  the  denartmenta,  who  naJa 
apreehea.  and  aana  a new  verse  (not  Tcry  flatteriof  to  the  Gifoiidlats), 
nhicb  had  been  added  to  the  Camu^pkOM  toac  : 

La  Montane  noua  a aauvla 
Ea  contfMUut  Oeuaonne ; 

All  sUahle  lea  Buaot, 

Verjrniaad.  Ira  Urlaaol. 

Daosoua  la  Cansaj^oolr/’  Ste. 
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be  converted  into  pure  marble  or  everlasting 
bronze.  At  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Nature  was 
inscribed,  “ We  are  all  her  Children.”  Other 
inscriptions,  far  too  numerous  to  be  cited,  were 
placed  all  round  about.  One  of  them  was  brief 
and  significant:  — ” Hell  vomited  Kings; 
Hell  vomited  Priests.”  Between  night  and 
morning  the  Parisian  cannoneers  began  to  fire 
salvos ; and  the  Convention,  the  Jacobin  Club,  all 
the  other  clubs.  Mayor  Pache  and  the  commune, 
and  all  the  ])eoplc  of  Paris,  some  in  processional 
order,  and  some  in  no  order  at  all,  took  their  ways 
through  the  long  dirty  streets  to  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille.  Hcrault-de-Sechelles,  in  plumed  hat  and 
embroidered  mantle,  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
honourable  deputies,  and  bands  followed  them, 
playing  the  softest  and  sweetest  music.  Just  as 
the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon  Hcrault  stepi>ed 
forth  from  the  crowd,  bent  his  knee  before  the 
gigantic  statue,  and  addressed  to  it  a speech  or 
hymn  in  prose,  which  was  considered  a very’  neat 
imitation  of  “ the  only  prayer  ever  used  in  the  first 
ages  of  mankind.”  It  began  with  “ Sovereign  of 
the  savage  and  of  the  enlightened  nations,  0 
Nature!”  and  it  ended  with  ”0  Nature!  receive 
the  e.\pressi(»n  of  the  eternal  attachment  of  the 
French  for  thy  laws  ; and  may  this  abundant  water 
that  spouts  from  thy  breasts,  may  this  pure  draught 
which  satisfied  the  thirst  of  the  first  mortals,  con- 
secrate in  this  cup  of  fraternity  and  equality  the 
oaths  which  France  takes  to  thee  on  this  day  ; — 
the  most  beautiful  day  that  the  sun  has  shone  upon 
since  it  was  first  suspended  in  the  immensity  of 
space !”  And  having  so  said,  President  Herault 
filled  a cup,  made  after  David’s  design,  in  the 
antique  form,  with  the  pure  water  of  the  basin, 
and,  having  taken  a draught  himself,  he  handed  it 
round  to  his  fellow-citizens,  who  drank  likewise, 
or  pressed  the  holy  cup  of  equality  and  fraternity 
to  their  lips,  repeating  ” O Niiture !”  or  making 
other  suitable  ejaculations.  One  enthusiastic  patriot 
cried  out,  ” May  this  pure  water  be  for  me  a mortal 
poison,  if  all  the  rest  of  my  life  be  not  employed 
in  exterminating  the  enemies  of  equality,  of  nature, 
and  of  the  republic !”  Another,  who,  according  to 
the  proems  verbal  of  the  f6te,  signed  by  llcrault-dc- 
Sechelles,  Amar,  Thirion,  and  other  members  of 
the  Convention,  must  have  been  seized  by  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  exclaimed,  O France  ! liberty 
is  immortal!  The  laws  of  thy  republic,  like 
those  of  great  Nature,  will  never  perish !”  As  the 
holy  cup  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  there  was 
electrical  joy  and  loud  cannon-firing.  When  the 
enlightened  nation  had  finished  worshipping  this 
plaster-of-Paris  Nature,  they  marched  along  the 
boulevards  in  a most  admired  disorder,  or  con- 
fusion, or  fusion,  of  all  ranks  and  distinctions,  and 
this  simple  idea  of  painter  David  is  said  to  have 
impressed  on  the  ffitc  its  most  lieautiful  character. 
Herault,  who  doubtless  wrote  this  proces  verbal  as 
well  as  the  constitution  which  the  fete  inaugurated, 
says  in  a transport,  ” There  was  no  longer  any 
division  between  private  persons  and  public  func- 
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tionaries  : the  members  of  the  executive  were  dis- 
persed flu  hasard ; the  scarf  of  the  mayor  or  of 
the  procureur  of  the  commune,  the  black  plumes  of 
the  judges,  only  helped  to  show  that  they  were 
marching  on  a footing  of  equality  with  the  black- 
smith and  the  weaver.  There  the  differences 
which  seemed  made  by  Nature  herself  were  effaced 
by  Reason,  and  the  African,  whose  face  is  blackened 
by  the  fires  of  the  sun,  gave  his  hand  to  the  white 
man  as  his  brother ; there  all  were  equal  as  men, 
as  citizens,  as  memliers  of  the- sovereignty  !”  But 
the  inventive  genius  of  David  had  thrown  some 
distinct  picturesque  groups  into  this  chaos  of 
equality.  The  nurses  of  the  great  Foundling  Hos- 
pital (which,  perhaps,  was  the  more  filled,  in  con- 
sequence of  a recent  address  of  the  commune — 
Cilizencsses,  give  children  to  the.  country)  carried 
their  little  charges,  all  dressed  in  clean  swaddling- 
clothes,  and  ribands  and  devices  importing  that 
the  republic  was  the  bountiful  mother  of  them  all. 
Blind  men,  taken  from  their  hospital,  were  mounted 
upon  a platform  that  rolled  upon  wheels,  and  were 
made  to  sing  and  cut  capers,  in  order  to  embody 
the  idea  of  how  physical  misfortune  was  consoled 
and  honoured.  Artisans  and  labourers  with  ham- 
mers, spades,  and  other  tools  or  emblems  of  their 
crafts,  walked  along  in  separate  bands.  There 
was  also  a plough  turned  into  a triumphal  car,  and, 
an  old  peasant  and  his  old  wife  being  seated  upon 
it,  and  being  drawn  by  their  own  children,  this 
groupe  was  considered  as  ” offering  a tableau 
vivant  of  the  ever-celebrated  history  of  Bilon  and 
Cleobis.”*  Midway,  on  the  Tuileries,  was  erected 
a triumphal  arch,  destined  more  particularly  to 
celebrate  the  citizenesses  who,  in  October,  1789, 
had  marched  to  Versailles.  Over  the  arch  w-crc  sun- 
dry corresponding  inscriptions,  imjiorting  that  the 
women  of  Paris  had  inundated  the  porticoes,  and 
the  tyrants  had  di.sappeared ; that  the  justice  of 
the  jieople  was  terrible,  but  their  clemency  ex- 
treme : and  underneath  the  arch  were  some  of  the 
citizenesses  themselves  seated  on  cannons,  even  as 
they  were  when  they  went  to  Versailles.  The 
whole  procession  stopped  before  these  Dames  dc  la 
Halle;  the  people  contemplated  them,  Herault  de 
Sechellcs  harangued  them,  and  then  gave  them  the 
paternal  accolade  all  round,  and  jilaccd  a crown  of 
laurel  on  the  head  of  every  one  of  them.  In  the 
Place  Louis  Quinze,  now  Place  dc  la  Revolution, 
and  near  the  spot  where  they  had  cut  off  the  head 
of  Louis  XVI.,  David  had  erected  a statue  of 
Liberty  bigger  than  his  statue  of  Nature : it  was 
veiled  * by  canvass,  which  was  painted  all  over 
with  trees  and  flowers,  but  which  was  removed  by 
rope  and  pulley  at  the  proper  moment.  Ten 
thousand  red  worsted  night-caps  and  more  were 
stuck  upon  poles  all  round  the  huge  piaster 

♦ The  two  Arrive  yontli«.  who,  os  irlaleA  liy  Herodolui.  in  h.» 
ocYoiint  of  llio  c«nv<Ti.^tiou  Iwlwi-en  Solon  anil  Cra'iut.  w h'-n  tho  ovon 
wprv  not  in  rtfa<linc»>.  yok«l  thcm*elvr*  to  their  mother’*  chariot 
anU  drew  her  to  the  t<m»ple  of  Juno,  of  which  »hc  wa»  prie»lr«  ; and 
then,  in  answer  to  her  prover  that  the  goildcwi  would  t’raut  them  the 
i;rcate«t  Idetainc  that  could  iH-fall  n mortal.  hoviuK  aRcr  the  festival 
lallcu  n*lre\i  in  the  temple,  were  i>ennilled  thu»  to  end  their  dajsand 
nwer  awoke. 
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divinity.  HerauU,  who  must  have  declaimed  as 
much  this  day  as  he  would  have  done  if  he  had 
been  acting  first  part  in  the  longest-winded  trageily 
his  countr)'  ever  produced,  made  another  oration, 
and  then  took  a lighted  torch  and  set  fire  to  a vast 
heap  of  combustible  materials,  fashioned  and 
painted  into  likenesses  of  kingly  crowns,  sceptres, 
fleurs-de-lis,  ducal  mantles,  escutcheons,  &c.  &c. 
And  at  the  very  same  instant  three  tliousand  i 
birds  were  let  loose,  to  tly  to  the  four  corners  of  | 
the  earth,  each  of  then»  with  a tri-col<ired  riband  j 
round  its  neck,  inscribed  with  the  words,  “ lie  are 
free;  imitate  us/'*  We  can  follow  Hcrault-de-  j 
Sechelles  no  farther  ; hut,  on  the  other  side  of  the  I 
Seine,  in  front  of  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides,  there  ; 
was  another  colossal  figure  made  of  the  same  ma-  ! 
tcrials  to  represent  the  Hercules  people,  the  o/- 
miahiy  people  (le  peupie  toul-puissant}^  with 
uplifted  club,  about  to  strike  the  many-headed 
dragon  of  Girondist  federalism;  and,  farther  on, 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  were  other  effigies  and 
emblems  with  allccories  made  in  wood  and  can- 
vass, all  about  lii)crty  and  equality ; and  at  each 
of  these  great  stations  Hcrault  had  to  make  a great 
speech.*  ! 

The  very  next  day  Robespierre,  who  rontinued  | 
to  introduce  his  great  state  measures  in  that  )>lace 
before  prop<jsing  them  to  the  f'onvention,  un-  i 
nounced  in  the  Jacobin  Club  that  there  was  a very 
urgent  necessity  of  striking  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  commanders  of  the  armies  of  the  republic, 
and  denounced  in  a breath  some  dozen  of  generals,  ' 
but  claiming  precedence  at  the  guillotine  for  old  i 
General  Custine,  who  had  not  been  able  to  keep  , 
Mayence  from  the  Pnissians.  Within  a fortnight  : 
and  two  days  Custine’s  head  was  in  the  sack,  and 
his  daughter-in-law,  and  a priest  who  had  attended 
hint  to  the  scaffold,  were  in  prison  as  fuspeett.  As 
the  old  soldier  had  some  religion  left,  and  as  he 
asked  for  a confessor,  he  was  represented  as  a rank 
coward,  that  died  like  a Capuchin  and  not  like  a 
warrior.  On  the  23rd  of  August  the  decree  of  the 
levf^e  en  masse  was  passed  after  a report  presented  ' 
by  Barrere  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Salui  \ 
fiuhlir.  A few  days  after  this  a deputation  of 
schoolmasters  and  teachers  presented  themselves 
at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  to  demand  that  the 
national  republican  education,  the  arrangements 
for  which  had  now  been  systematised,  should  be 
compulsory  and  gratuitous.  Nearly  a year  before  | 
this,  in  discussing  this  very  question  of  public 
education,  a legislator  hod  said,  that  for  his  part 
he  must  confess  that  he  was  an  atheist.  On  the 
present  occasion,  a boy  {un  enfant)  who  accom- 
panied the  schoolmasters  requested  that  instead  of  ' 
being  preached  to  in  the  name  of  a soi-disant  God, 
they  should  be  instructed  from  the  pulpit  in  the 
principles  of  equality  and  the  Rights  of  Man.  But  [ 
Rol)espierre,  though  soon  obliged  to  tolerate  for  a j 
season  the  rampant  atheism  of  Hebert  and  of  other 

* PrucM  lie  U Nttioniileda  lo  Aval.  I'9S.  coiuarttr  e | 

1 Ineufuretion  d#  le  Ccnstilalton  <l«  U R^publique  Fr«Dcei»e;  in  , 
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colleagues,  certainly  never  favoured  such  preten- 
sions, and  it  is  said  that  the  Convention  generally 
expressed  their  indignation  or  disgust  at  the  for- 
ward boy. 

On  the  5th  of  September  Merlin  proposed  and 
carried  a decree,  denouncing  the  punishment  of 
death  against  all  who  trafficked  in  or  discredited 
the  assignats.  On  the  same  day  a deputation  from 
one  of  the  Paris  sections  demanded  that  no  more 
pensions  or  allowances  sliould  be  paid  to  any  priests 
whatever,  and  that  all  the  money  hitherto  set  aside 
for  that  or  for  similar  purposes  should  be  applied 
to  the  pressing  wants  of  the  renublic.  Pustmaster 
Drouct  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  this 
debate.  “ Since,”  cried  he,  “ our  virtue,  our 
moderation,  our  philosophical  ideas,  are  of  no 
use  to  uj4,  let  us  be  brigands  for  the  happiness  of 
the  people!”  (Siyofif  brigamls  pour  te  honheur 
dupeuplel)  And  brigands  they  became  with  a 
vengeance,  seizing  everything  they  could  lay  hands 
on,  and  not  even  res|>ecting  the  burses  of  the 
colleges,  or  the  revenues  of  the  hospitals  and 
other  establishments  of  charity.  Also  on  the  same 
day,  the  5th  of  September,  Barrerc,  in  the  name 
of  the  Committee  of  Salut  Public^  presented  a 
report  on  the  state  of  Paris,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  royalists  and  conspirators  against  liberty  were 
very  cvidetitly  plotting  again  in  the  heart  of  the 
capital,  that  the  lives  of  the  members  of  the 
Moutitain  were  again  in  danger,  that  the  lives  of 
Mayor  Paclie  and  all  his  municipals  were  me- 
naced, and  that  nothing  could  save  these  conscript 
fathers  of  the  republic  but  a regularly  organised 
Parisian  guard,  w hich  should  sweep  away  all  the 
conspirators,  and  be  called,  par  exeeilence^  the 
Revolutionary  Army  {I'Armce  Rho/uticnnaire). 
To  make  this  decree  go  down  the  better,  Barr^re, 
with  a radiant  countenance,  announced  that  a 
nenhew  of  Pitt  had  been  discovered  hidden  in  a 
ch&teau  at  Dinan  on  the  coast,  and  had  been  put 
under  arrest.  Tlie  Convention  shouted  with  ex- 
ceeding great  joy  at  this  promising  chance  of 
seeing  a near  relation  of  the  English  minister 
looking  through  “ the  little  window,”  as  the  space 
between  the  side  columns  of  the  guillotine  and 
block  and  nxe  was  facetiously  callc<l.  We  hear  no 
more  of  Pitt’s  nephew  (probably  the  English- 
man caught  on  the  coast  was  a smuggler),  but 
the  Convention  immediately  decreed  that  there 
should  be  this  Revolutionary  Army,  that  it  should 
be  embodied  that  very  day,  that  it  should  be 
liberally  paid  out  of  the  national  treasury,  and 
that  it  should  consist  of  6000  men  and  1200  can- 
noneers, who  were  to  serve  as  a guard  to  the  Con- 
vention, and  to  enforce  the  revolutionary  laws  and 
the  measurea  of  public  safety  which  the  Con- 
vention had  decreed,  or  might  hereafter  decree. 
On  the  same  busy  day  it  was  decreed  that  the 
members  of  the  revolutionary  committees  should 
be  entitled  to  three  livrea  per  day  per  man.  As 
one  of  tliese  committees  hml  been  established,  not 
merely  in  every  town,  but  almost  in  every  village 
or  hamlet  in  France,  the  pay  thus  voted  amounted 
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sltogcther  to  an  enormoiia  aum.  But  immenae 
alau  were  tlie  aervicea  theac  committee-men  ren- 
dered to  the  Jacobin  legialatora.  To  keep  up  the 
auppliea,  farced  loans  were  imposed,  and  the  as- 
cending war-tax  was  made  to  press  more  and  more 
heavily  upon  all  persons  of  any  property ; the  de- 
crees of  the  Convention  declaring  with  tolerable 
clearness  that  money  and  effects  should  be  seized 
wherever  they  could  he  found  in  any  abundance, 
and  the  commissioners  or  pro-consuls  of  the  Con- 
vention, who  ranged  through  ail  the  departments, 
giving  whatever  latitude  they  chose  to  the  decrees. 
On  the  17th  of  September  was  enacted  the  noto- 
rious and  terrible  Loi  Jes  Suspccls,  which  enclosed 
in  its  wide-spreading  meshes  whatsoever  indivi- 
duals the  government  powers  might  choose  to  sacri- 
fice, and  which  struck  with  doubt  and  terror  alt 
classes  except  the  very  ixtorest  and  lowest;  and 
even  their  poverty  and  obscurity  did  not  invariably 
preserve  them  from  the  operation  of  the  law'.  As 
soon  as  this  decree  was  passed,  a report  was  or- 
dered on  the  subject  of  the  A/urcoffm.r,  or  Dandies, 
by  which  term  was  now  meant  the  young  men  of 
fashion,  or  of  better  condition,  who  evaded  the 
decree  of  the  leiee  en  mute ; and  some  two 
months  ader  a law  was  passcil  for  considering  and 
treating  as  emigrants  all  such  persons  as  did  not 
join  the  army  when  called  upon  so  to  do.  Barrere 
proposed,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Salut 
Pufilic,  to  bring  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
and  to  punish  as  a counter-revolutionist,  every  in- 
dividual that  should  be  detected  in  spreading  false 
news  and  exciting  alarm  in  the  country ; deportation 
or  transportation  to  that  unwholesome,  pestiferous 
country,  French  Guiana,  being  proposed  ns  the 
(iropcr  punishment  for  such  offences.  Collot 
d'llerbois,  who  wua  destined  to  end  his  days  in 


that  colony,  thought  the  punishment  proposed  by 
Barrftrc  much  too  mild — a penalty  that  would  give 
the  enemies  of  the  republic  new  hopes  and  chances. 
“ We  mutt  transport  no  one,"  said  he;  “ we  mutt 
kill  all  conspirators,  and  bury  them  in  this  land 
of  liberty ! They  must  all  be  arrested  ! The  places 
of  their  imprisonment  must  l)c  undermined,  and 
there  must  be  trains  of  gunpowder  and  a match 
ever  ready  to  blow  them  into  the  air,  in  case  they 
or  their  partisans  should  dare  to  make  any  new 
efforts  against  the  republic.”  Barrere  warmly 
supported  his  transportation  scheme,  saying  that 
there  were  in  France  immense  numbers  of  geru 
suspects  who  had  not  conspired  ; and  he  proposed 
to  decree,  as  a revolutionary  measure,  the  trans- 
jiortation  of  all  those  who,  since  the  10th  of  August, 
1792,  had  not  shown  themselves  friends  of  the 
republican  government.  The  proposition  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  Salut  Public ; but  it 
was  not  until  the  Parisians  grew  weary  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  guillotine  that  Barrere's  plan  of 
transportation  was  much  resorted  to.  By  the  joint 
action  of  all  these  decrees,  the  property,  liberty, 
and  lives  of  the  French  nation  were  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Committee  of  Surveillance,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal, the  revolutionary  committees  and  the  pro- 
consuls  or  Jacobin  members  of  the  Convention  en 
mission.  Yet,  us  though  all  theac  means  were  not 
sulBcient  to  establish  the  Reign  of  Terror,  St.  Just, 
on  the  Kith  of  October,  in  presenting  a truly  ter- 
rific report  from  the  Committee  of  Salut  Ahlic, 
complained  of  weakness  and  indecision,  and  de- 
manded that  Herault  de-Sechellcs’s  republican  con- 
stitution should  lie  suspcniled,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment should  be  declareil  to  be  rrrnlutionary  until 
the  peace.  The  Convention,  which  now  rarely 
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(Hvided  except  upon  some  triflinf;^  mattcra  which 
the  Mountain  had  not  at  heart,  and  which  ii«  party 
cared  for,  unanimoualy  passed  a decree  embodying 
St.  Just’s  proposition — “ The  provisory  govern- 
ment of  France  shall  be  revolutiotiary  till  the 
peace.”  At  the  same  time  they  extende^l  the 
powers  of  the  Committee  of  Salut  IHiblic  by  de- 
claring that  the  provisory  executive  council,  the 
generals  of  the  armies,  and  all  constituted  bodies 
w hatsoever,  were  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  said  committee,  which  would  render  an  ac- 
count to  the  Convention  every  eight  days ; and 
that  the  provisory  executive  council  was  to  act 
only  under  the  authorization  of  the  said  Committee 
of  S<dut  Public  in  matters  relating  to  the  security 
of  the  republic.  They  also  declared  and  inserted 
in  their  present  decree,  that,  the  government  being 
declared  revolutionary,  any  inertness  or  ilelav 
would  be  considered  as  treason,  and  that  all  the 
revolutionary  laws  must  be  c.xecutcd  rapidly  (rt^-  ' 
jfidrment). 

On  the  14ih  of  October,  only  four  days  after  the 
passing  of  the  last-mentioned  decree,  Marie  An- 
toinette was  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal. The  sufl'erings  of  that  hapless  queen  since 
the  execution  of  her  husband  in  the  month  of 
January  had  been  excessive,  for  the  detestable  in- 
genuity of  the  most  ingenious  tormentors  and  tor- 
turers had  been  directcil  to  their  aggra\^tion  and 
rmbitterment.  For  some  short  time  after  that 
execution  she  was  allowed  a little  more  lilierty  in 
the  Temple.  Her  two  children,  and  the  other 
companion  of  her  captivity,  the  Princess  Klizaheth, 
were  even  deluded  by  tlic  hojM*  that  the  Convention 
intended  to  send  them  all  out  of  France.  Hut  the 
(|uecn  was  a stranger  to  this  hope,  and  continued 
to  sutTcr  an  agony  which  nothing  could  calm. 
Her  daughter,  the  only  one  of  the  party  that  sur- 
vived the  Reign  of  Terror,  says,  ‘‘  No  hope  could 
touch  her  heart ; because  life  and  death  were 
equally  inditrerem  to  her.  She  would  sometimes 
look  ujion  us  with  an  air  of  pity  which  made  us 
shudder.  Fortunately  affliction  increased  my  ill- 
ness to  so  serious  a degree,  that  it  made  a diversion 
to  the  mind  of  my  mother.**  • The  torturcr-in- 
cliief  was  the  obscene,  blotxly,  and  in  every  way 
execrable  He%ert,  whom  wc  have  seen  borne  in 
triumph,  and  crowned  writh  the  civic  crown,  by 
the  people  of  Paris.  At  the  instigation  of  this 
monster,  wlio  appe^ars  not  to  have  had  a single 
redeeming  quality,  and  to  have  been  altogether  a 
stranger  to  that  political  fanaticism  which  lias 
been  ])leaded  in  extenuation  of  the  crimes  of  some 
of  his  comp.ers  (]deadcd  much  too  often  and 
much  too  confidently),  the  royal  captives,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  ly;uis  XVI.,  were  deprived  of 
every  comfort,  and  were  literally  half-starved.  He 
pretended  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  any  better 
treatment  than  the  lowest  family  of  sans-culoltcs, 
or  the  w orst  of  criminals,  or  the  galcriens.  Their 
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BcrvanU  were  nil  sent  nwny.  except  an  old  woman 
who  took  charge  of  the  linen,  a cook,  and  two 
girls  ; and  these,  appointed  by  the  commune,  were 
not  admitted  into  the  apartment  where  the  queen 
resided.  The  faithful  CIcry,  whnm  the  king  had 
BO  tenderly  implored  to  take  care  of  his  son,  was 
even  scpuralcd  from  the  dauphin.  The  wax- 
lights,  which  had  hitherto  been  allowed,  were 
changed  into  tallow  candles ; the  silver  forks  and 
apoona  into  copper  ones ; and  the  china  plates  and 
diahes  into  common  crockery.  To  some,  if  not  to 
all  of  these  privations,  the  queen,  at  least,  absorbed 
by  her  deeper  sufl'erings,  must  have  been  indif- 
ferent ; but  Hdbert  had  other  ])augs  in  store  for 
her,  and  for  them  all.  Furnished  with  the  decree 
of  the  commune,  to  which  he  continued  lo  he 
substitute  procureur-general,  he  went  to  the  Tem- 
ple, and  barbarously  tore  from  them  a nuniljer  of 
little  articles  which  were  dear  lo  them,  as  recalling 
the  memory  of  those  friends  who  had  procured  or 
given  them.  He  also  deprived  Madame  Elizabeth 
of  a rouleau  of  eighty  louis-d’or,  which  had  been 
given  to  her  by  the  i^rincess  de  Lamballe  a short 
time  before  her  death ; and  inventing  nearly  every 
day  some  new  torment,  and  finding  in  the  mcinlicrB 
of  the  council  of  the  commune  monsters  as  de- 
praved as  himself,  tpiitc  ready  to  authorise  what- 
ever he  might  suggest,  he  separated  the  young 
dauphin  from  his  mother,  his  aunt,  and  sister,  and 
gave  him  in  charge  to  .Simon  and  his  wife,  in 
order,  as  he  said,  that  the  little  Capet  might  receive 
a sans-culottic  eihicatioii.  But  Hdhcrt  had  not 
even  yet  reached  the  acme  of  his  atrocity  or  hca.Hl- 
lincss.  He  proceeded  to  invent  calumnies  so  un- 
natural, so  revolting,  so  unspeakably  obscene,  that 
wc  can  scarcely  venture  to  hint  at  them.  But 
the  hint,  at  least,  must  he  given : he  accused  the 
queen  of  incest  with  the  dauphin  ; he  accused  the 
aunt  of  being  a partner  or  participator  in  the 
crime ; he  accused  them  both  of  debauching  the 
child  in  order  to  destroy  his  health,  so  thst,  if 
monarchy  should  ever  be  re-established,  the  dau- 
phin being  enervated,  they  might  reign  or  rule  in 
liis  stead ; and,  in  the  presence  of  Mayor  Fache 
and  the  procureur  of  the  commune,  Chaumelle,  he 
forced  the  dauphin  to  pul  his  signature  to  a paper 
which  contained  these  infernal  charges.  It  has 
been  doubted  whether  the  jioor  boy,  who  was  only 
cfflAi  years  M,  had  any  notion  of  the  import  of 
the  paper  he  was  thus  forced  to  sign.  It  is  pro- 
bable— it  is  almost  certain  that  he  could  have  no 
conception  of  the  charges ; but  we  are  assured  by 
his  sister,  w ho  was  some  years  older  than  himself, 
that  he  understood  the  paper  to  be  some  kind  of 
denunciation  against  his  own  mother  and  against 
his  aunt,  and  that,  ^rom  Me  moment  he  had  signed 
it,  he  neter  spoke  again*  Robespierre,  though 
eager  fur  the  queen’s  tri.il  and  death,  was  exceed- 
ingly enraged  at  these  charges,  not  on  account  of 
their  falsehood  and  atrocity,  but  because  he  thought 
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them  impolitic.  “ That  fool,  Heliert,”  aaid  he, 
" will  make  her  an  object  of  pity !”  Neverthelesa, 
the  acciuationa  were  retained  to  be  produced  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  without  any  remon- 
atrance  cither  from  Pache  or  from  Chaumette,  who 
were  cited  in  Htlbert's  denunciation  as  witnesses  of 
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the  dauphin’s  signature.  It  was  on  the  3rd  of  July 
that  the  queen  was  scpamled  from  her  son ; shortly 
after  she  was  separated  from  her  daughter  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  ; and  on  the  night  between  the 
1st  and  2nd  of  August  she  was  removed  from  the 
Temple  to  the  Conciergerie.  lu  this  great  ante- 
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chamber  of  deatli  she  was  watched  most  rigorously, 
for  reports  were  circulated  that  every  possible  kind 
of  attempt,  including  some  of  the  most  desperate 
character,  would  bo  made  to  rescue  her,  and  carry 
her  out  of  France.  Some  plans  were  really  devised, 
both  before  she  was  removed  from  the  Temple  and 
afterwards,  but  not  one  of  them  appears  to  have 
presented  the  slightest  chance  of  success.  In  the 
interior  of  France  all  hearts  that  were  not  steeled 
against  pity  were  paralysed  by  terror,  and  the 
foreign  armies  on  the  frontiers  could  do  noUiing. 
The  best  attempt  was  made  by  Count  Merci,  the 
Austrian  minister,  who  found  means  of  communi* 
eating  by  letter  or  message  w’ith  Danton,  whose 
protection,  he  thought,  might  at  least  save  the 
queen*8  life.  Danton,  it  is  said,  even  promised 
his  support,  declaring  that  the  death  of  the  queen 
had  never  entered  into  his  political  calculations, 
and  that  he  would  endeavour  to  save  her  without 
any  view  to  his  personal  interest.*  But  Danton, 
whose  courage,  except  in  words,  was  always  pro- 
blematical, was  scared  by  the  Committee  of  Sa/ui 
Public^  by  the  espionage  which  was  also  the  order 
of  the  day,  by  the  prospect  of  the  inevitable  ruin 
that  awaited  him  if  any  correspondence  or  under- 
standing with  Austria  should  be  detected,  and  by 
the  bloody  rabies  of  the  clubs  and  the  populace, 
who  had  long  determined  that  the  queen  must 
|>erish,  and  that  her  execution  would  be  the  proper 
answer  to  give  to  foreign  interference,  war,  and 
invasion.  In  Danton*s  protestations  of  disin- 
terestedness on  this  and  on  other  occasions,  we 
cannot  place  the  slightest  confidence.  If,  with 
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safety  to  himself,  he  could  have  saved  the  life  of 
the  queen,  and  have  taken  some  large  sum  which 
the  Emperor  of  Austna  would  readily  have  paid, 
he  would  most  assuredly  have  done  it,  for  he  was 
no  fanatic ; he  had  none  of  the  passion  of  shedding 
blood  for  the  mere  sake  of  shedding  it : he  had 
been,  in  a manner,  the  first  author  of  the  system  of 
Terror — he  had  recommended  or  justified  mas- 
sacres en  masse^  when  he  fancied  that  they  would 
lead  directly  to  some  great  result — but  he  had 
shown  (what  is  not  altogether  an  inconsistency) 
an  aversion  to  murder  in  detail,  and,  in  almost 
every  case  where  application  had  lieen  made  to 
him  to  save  the  life  of  an  individual,  he  had  done 
it.  It  is  said  that  even  in  the  September  mas- 
sacres, not  one  personal  enemy  of  Danton  was 
sacrificed  as  such. 

We  have  noticed,  not  without  astonishment,  the 
vast  number  and  infinite  variety  of  persons  that  wit- 
nessed the  sufferings  of  the  ruyal  prisoners  with 
dry  eyes  and  unmoved  hearts : but,  after  the  king’s 
death,  two  or  three  of  the  municipals,  but  not  more, 
were  sensibly  affected  by  the  condition  of  the 
queen,  and  made  some  perilous  efforts  to  save 
her.  One  of  these  men,  Tuulan,  appears  to  have 
carried  all  the  information  he  could  collect  to  the 
hapless  captives : another,  Michonit,  introduced  to 
the  queen  a disguised  emigrant,  w'ho  could  do 
nothing  but  hold  forth  an  illusory  hope,  by  pre- 
senting a Hower  to  her  majesty,  within  the  leaves 
of  which  was  concealed  u minute  slip  of  paper, 
bearing  these  words,  “ Vot  amis  sent  prefs*'  (your 
friends  are  ready).  Cleverly  as  the  whole  affair 
was  managed,  it  was  discovered  by  that  ten- 
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thousand-eyed  Argus  the  Commune.  Michonis 
was  arrested  and  eventually  guillotined  as  a truilor 
and  agent  of  the  foieign  powers.  And  from  this 
time  gendarmes,  selected  from  among  the  most 
decided  Jacobins,  were  placed  night  and  day  at 
the  door  of  the  queen’s  chamber  or  cell,  with 
orders  not  to  speak  to  her,  and  not  to  answer  if 
she  spoke  to  them. 

In  the  Conciergerie  she  was  confined  in  a room 
which  was  called  the  council-chamber,  and  con- 
sidered as  the  most  unwholesome  apartment  in  the 
whole  prison.  Richard,  the  gaoler,  ventured  to  re- 
present that  the  place  was  unfit  fur  her  reception,  but 
he  was  told  that  a dungeon  and  straw  would  be  good 
enough  for  such  a prisoner.  The  man  and  his  wife 
had,  however,  some  huniunity,  and  made  the  room  as 
comfortable  as  they  could.  The  queen  was  allowed 
to  set  up  an  altar,  and  she  passed  the  best  of  her 
lime  on  her  knees  before  it  in  prayer,  which  no 
human  being  ever  mure  needed.  In  general  the  ]>ri- 
soners  remained  only  a day  or  two  in  the  Con- 
ciergeric  before  they  were  carried  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  which  sat  in  the  old  Palais  dc 
.lustice  close  by,  and  then  to  the  block,  ns  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  Charlotte  Cnrday ; but  the 
queen  was  left  there  fur  nearly  ten  w eeks,  altliougli, 
as  early  as  the  25lh  of  August,  i'oiiqiiicr  Tiiiville, 
the  accuser-general,  complained  in  a letter  addressed 
to  the  president  of  the  Convention,  that  he  was  ac- 


cused in  the  newspapers,  in  the  clubs,  and  all 
public  places,  of  sliamcfully  delaying  tlic  affair  of 
the  ci-devaiit  queen.  At  last,  on  Sunday  night, 
the  13th  of  October,  her  indictment  was  delivered 
to  her ; and  on  the  following  morning  she  was 
carried  In  fore  the  Kevululiunary  Tribunal.  Put- 
ting the  usual  questions  to  her,  the  president  (Her- 
man) said,  “ \V hat  is  your  name  ?”  She  replied 
calmly,  “ I am  called  Marie  Antoinette  of  Lor- 
raine of  Austria.”  ” What  is  your  condition  ?” 
“ I am  widow  of  Louis  Capet,  once  King  of  the 
French.”  “ Your  age?”  “ I am  thirty-eight 
years  old.”  She  was  no  older,  but  she  looked 
sixty  or  seventy.  Fouquicr  Tiiiville  read  tlie 
long  indictment,  which  charged  her  willi  every- 
thing that  had  been  done  amiss  since  her  arrival 
in  France  ; with  all  tlie  embarrassments  and  public 
debt  which  had  preceded  the  revolution ; with 
every  counter-revolutionary  project  which  had  been 
conceived  since  the  meeting  of  the  States-general ; 
with  an  implacable  and  savage  hatred  to  the 
generous  French  people ; with  having  maintained 
at  all  times  a close  cunnexion  and  correspondence 
with  the  worst  enemies  of  France ; with  having 
enriched  her  brothers,  the  emperors,  with  incal- 
culable sums  of  money  taken  out  of  the  natiunal 
treasury,  Ac.  Ac.  Notwithstanding  Robespierre’s 
poUticai  remonstrance,  the  horrible  charge  in- 
vented by  Ildbert  was  inserted  in  the  indict- 
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mem ; nnd  Hubert  himself  was  there  to  ppeak 
aa  a witness,  anil  present  ihc  paper  the  ilatiphin 
had  signed,  the  dauphin  hdwj  Ux*  yonntj  to  appear 
in  a court  of  lau\  After  Htfbert  had  been  ex- 
amined, the  queen  being  called  ujwn  to  say  what 
she  could  reply  to  his  de|>osition,  answered  to 
several  of  his  charges,  which  were  only  ridiculous, 
but  took  no  notice  of  his  monstrous  invention. 
One  of  the  jury  called  upon  the  citizen  president 
to  take  notice  of  this  omission,  and  the  citizen 
president  put  the  question  singly  and  distinctly. 

“ I have  not  answerwl,**  exclaimed  the  queen, 

“ because  nature  refuses  to  answer  such  a cliarge 
brought  against  a mother.  I H])peal  to  all  the 
mothers  that  are  here!**  She  was  dreadfully  c.\- 
cited ; but,  except  in  this  one  ease,  her  answers 
were  calm,  clear,  concise,  and  her  composure  and 
dignity  unruffled.  A smile  played  on  her  lips  at 
the  depositions  of  some  of  the  witnesse?,  as  when  a 
low  ruffian  affirmed  that  Lafayette  hnd  always  l>ccn 
her  l>C8t  friend,  and  the  best  friend  and  defender  of 
her  husband  and  family.  Never  before  had  there 
been  so  strange  an  assemblage  of  witnesses ; half  of 
them  were  constitutional  royalists  and  aristocrats, 
or  men  who  had  begun  the  revolution,  but  who 
were  now  all  prisoners  themselves,  or  set  down  in 
the  guillotine  fists,  to  be  taken  off,  one  bv  one  or 
in  batches,  ns  opportunity  might  serve.  Others 
were  ex-ministers,  ex-functionaries,  or  Girondists, 
who  had  swept  away  the  Constitutionalista,  wh'»  I 
had  gone  farther  in  revolutionism  than  they,  but  ' 
only  to  come  to  the  same  scaffold.  The  mock-  ; 
trial,  in  fact,  was  so  directed  as  to  serve  in  a man-  , 
ner  as  the  trial  and  judgment  of  these  early  revolu- 
tionists and  respectability  republicans.  Kx-maynr 
Hailly,  who  had  been  discovered  in  his  hiding-  | 
place  at  Melun,  was  there,  and  was  so  examined  | 
and  cruBB-examined  that  thejur\-  and  the  spectators  | 
were  convinced  that  he,  as  welt  as  Lafayette,  had  ' 
l>een  in  a conspiracy  with  the  court.  Yet  Buillv  ! 
j)lnycd  his  part  with  some  addrcs.s : when  called  I 
upon  to  state  his  condition,  he  modestly  said  he  ' 
was  a man  of  letters;  when  asked  whether  he  I 
knew  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  he  gave  a cool,  half- 
insulting  nod  to  the  queen,  and  said,  “ O Yes*,  I ’ 
know  Madame.”  Manuel,  late  proenrenr  of  the  com-  | 
mune,  was  there  also,  and  described  his  condition 
as  that  ofa  man  of  letters;  and  old  Count  d*Kstairg, 
vbo  had  fought  in  the  .\merican  war  by  laud  and 
sea,  and  Valaze,  one  of  the  expelled  Girondists 
of  the  Convention,  were  all  jnit  in  the  same  wit- 
ness-box, each  of  them  knowing  that  he  must  very 
soon  be  placed  at  the  bar.  None  of  them  np|>car 
to  have  been  so  calm  and  sclf  possesved  as  the 
queen.  When  the  brutal  president  cried  «ut  to 
her,  “ You  persist  then  in  denial  ? You  deny  every- 
thing ?**  She  replied,  “ I have  told  the  truth, 
and  I persist  in  that.’*  **  How  is  it,*’  said  the 
president,  “ that  you,  who  promi?etl  to  bring  up 
vour  children  in  the  principles  of  the  revolution, 
nave  only  taught  them  erroneous  and  royalist  prin- 
ciples, at  in  treating  your  son  with  that  ceremony 
and  respect  which  made  people  believe  that  you  t 


expected  to  see  him  become  some  day  the  successor 
of  the  ci-devant  king,  his  fatlier?**  She  replied, 
“ My  son  was  too  young  lo  be  talked  to  about  sucli 
things.  I merely  placed  him  at  the  end  of  the 
table  at  dinner,  and  helped  him  with  my  own  hand 
to  the  f>od  he  wanted.*’  “ Have  you  nothing 
more  to  add  to  your  defence  ?**  asked  the  president. 
“ Yestenlay,”  said  the  queen,  “ I did  not  so  much 
ns  know  the  names  of  the  witnesses  who  were  to  be 
produccil  against  me ; I was  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  charges  they  intended  to  make.  Yet,  not 
one  of  them  has  alleged  against  me  so  much  ns 
one  positive  fact.  I (inish  by  observing  that  I was 
never  a quccn-regnHni,  that  I wns  never  anything 
but  the  w ife  of  your  late  king,  and  that,  as  the  wife, 

I was  l>ound  to  conform  to  the  will,  the  interests, 
and  the  wishes  of  my  husimnd.”  These  were  her 
last  words  liefore  that  infernal  trihunal.  Fouqnicr 
Tinville  followed  with  a long  declamation  ; and 
then  Clmuvenu,  who  had  pleaded  for  Charlotic 
Cordny,  and  Tronijon  Ducoudray,  another  advocate, 
were  heard  on  the  side  of  the  defence.  The  counsel 
hiid  1>cen  named  and  appointed,  not  by  the  queen, 
but  by  the  tribunal ; yet  they  both  pleaded  with 
eloquence  and  earnestness,  and  appealed  to  the 
clemency,  the  humanity  of  the  court  and  jury.  But 
the  jur)'  w as  only  a permanent  part  of  the  tribunal : 
and  humanity  and  decency  had  fled  from  France. 
\Vh»  n Chauveuu  and  Tron^on  Ducoudray  had 
hnished  their  pleadings,  the  queen  was  removed 
from  the  bar  and  conducted  into  another  room,  and 
the  pn»sident  delivered  his  cliarge  to  the  jury, 
ending  with  u series  of  questions,  as,  Is  the  ac- 
cused guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  republic? 
Is  the  widow  of  Louis  Capet  convicted  of  having 
co-operated  in  bringing  foreign  armiesinto  France  ? 
Is  it  proved  that  she  iiaa  participated  in  a plot  or 
conspiracy  for  lighting  up  the  flames  of  civil  war 
in  the  interior  of  the  republic?  “We  are  going 
to  give  a grand  example  to  the  universe,”  said 
President  Herman,  “ a grand  example  which  will 
not  be  lost  tipon  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
earth.  Nature  and  reason,  which  have  been  so 
long  outraged,  are  at  last  going  to  be  salished,  for 
equality  is  going  to  triumph  1 A woman,  who  was 
surrounded  not  hmg  ago  by  all  the  pomp  and 
prestige  that  the  pride  of  kings  and  the  meanness 
I of  slaves  could  invent,  has  this  day  occupied  liefore 
I the  tribunal  of  tlie  nation  the  same  place  that  was 
I occupied  only  two  days  since  by  another  woman, 

, and  tliis  equality  assures  to  her  an  impartial 
I justice.’*  'Inese  words  alone — this  appeal  to  the 
pride  of  equality — this  call  upon  all  the  universe 
to  witness  and  wonder  at  the  great  and  startling 
deed  that  was  doing,  would  have  sufficed  to  settle 
the  verdict,  and  would  have  expelled  every  scnli- 
mcnl  of  humanity,  of  pity,  of  justice,  from  the 
minds  of  tlie  revolutionary  and  hired  jurjmen,  if 
anv  such  sentiments  had  lingered  there.  After 
staving  about  an  hour  out  of  court,  for  form’s  sake, 
the  jurymen  returned  with  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative  lo  all  the  questions  which  the  president 
had  put  to  them.  The  queen  was  then  brought 
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hack  to  the  bar ; the  declaration  of  the  jury  was  read 
to  her;  Fouquier  Tinville  demanded  that  the  ac- 
cused should  be  condemned  to  death,  conformably 
with  the  laws ; and  President  Hcrniao,  after  con- 
sulting with  his  learned  brothers,  Coffinhal,  Fou> 
cault,  Sellier,  and  others  (they  were,  most  of  them, 
sans-culottes,  without  legal  or  any  other  education), 
pronounced  sentence  in  these  words The  Re- 
volutionary Tribunal,  after  having  heard  the  una- 
nimous  declaration  of  the  jury,  and  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  public  accuser,  and  in  cunfoiniity  w ith 
the  laws  quoted  by  him,  condemns  the  said  Marie  | 
Antoinette  called  Lorraine  of  Austria,  widow  of  ' 
Louis  Capet,  to  the  pain  of  death : declares,  con-  I 
formably  with  the  law  of  the  lOlii  of  March  ia^t,  | 
all  her  property  and  goods,  if  any  she  have,  within  | 
the  limits  of  the  French  territory,  to  be  acquired  and 
confiscated  to  tlie  profit  of  the  republic  orders  that, 
at  the  request  of  the  public  accuser,  the  present 
judgment  shall  be  executed  in  the  Place  de  la  Revo- 
lution, printed,  and  placarded  in  all  the  extent  of  the 
republic.’*  Alarie  Antoinette,  who,  except  for  one 
brief  instant,  had  displayed  so  much  calmness  (it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  during  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  time,  her  thoughts  were  not  far  away 
from  that  scene  of  iniquity,  for  it  is  noted  of  her 
that  she  kept  moving  her  fingers  on  the  arm  of 
her  chair  os  if  she  were  playing  on  the  piano- 
forte). heard  her  sentence  of  Death  without  be- 
traying any  emotion,  and  walked  out  of  the  court 
without  addressing  a single  word  to  judges  or 
jury,  to  the  people  that  crowded  the  court,  or  to 
any  one  there.  It  was  half-post  four  o*clock  of  | 
Wednesday  morning,  the  16th  of  October,  for  the  ! 
trial  had  lasted  all  the  14th  and  15th.  She  was  i 
curried  back  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  placed  in  the 
condemned  cell  {cabinet  des  condumttet)^  At  five 
o*clock  the  drums  began  to  bent  to  arms  in  all  the 
sections ; by  seven  o*clock  all  the  armed  force  whs 
on  foot,  cannons  were  placed  on  all  the  bridges, 
and,  at  intervals,  all  the  way  from  the  Conciergerie 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Notwithstanding  the 
noise  made  by  these  preparations,  the  queen,  first 
cutting  off  her  own  hair  and  changing  her  mourn- 
ing dress  for  a dress  of  white  muslin,  threw  herself 
on  her  bed,  slept  soundly  for  several  hours,  and 
was  found  fast  asleep  when  the  executioners  came 
to  conduct  her  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  about  eleven 
o’clock.  They  placed  her  in  an  open  cart,  with 
her  hands  tied  behind  her,  and  they  surrounded 
the  cart  with  cavalry  and  artillery.  As  she  was 
dragged  aluwly  through  the  streets  between  double 
rows  of  national  guards  and  pikemen,  and  under 
the  eyes  of  tens  of  thousands  who  crowded  the 
windows  and  the  house-tops,  all  shouting  **  Long 
live  the  Republic!”  ” Down  with  tyranny!”  &c., 
she  showed  no  symptom  either  of  dejection  ur  of 
pride;  she  looked  calmly  at  the  tri -colored  flags 
and  the  strange  republican  inscriptions  and  devices 
which  had  been  painted  in  front  of  most  of  the 
houses.  But  on  arriving  in  the  Place  dc  la  Revo- 
lution, and  catching  a view  of  the  Palace  of  the  | 
iderics,  she  was  much  agitated.  It  was  but  u | 
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moment’s  weakness.  She  mounted  the  scaffold 
with  a firm  step,  said  a few  words  to  a confessor 
who  attended  her  in  a laical  dress,  placed  herself 
in  the  appointed  position,  and  in  an  instant  was  no 
more.  The  executioner  showed  the  head  to  the 
people,  who  shouted  Vive  la  Repuhlique !**  It 
was  a quarter  past  twelve  o'clock.  A little  later 
the  body  was  thrown  into  the  cart,  and  carried  to 
a grave,  partly  filled  with  quick-lime,  like  that 
which  had  received  the  mortal  remains  of  her 
husband. 

Before  the  month  was  ended  twenty-one  of 
the  Girondists  were  executed,  all  in  one  day,  on 
the  same  scaffold,  the  original  number  of  twenty- 
two  being  made  up  by  Gorsas,  the  journalist,  having 
been  gutllotined  on  the  7th  of  October,  just  nine 
days  before  the  queen.  Some  of  these  twenty-one 
were  deputies  who,  like  Gensonnd,  had  remained 
in  Paris  after  the  decree  of  the  2nd  of  June,  and 
others  were  deputies  who,  like  Brissot,  had  been 
! intercepted  in  their  flight.  Several  of  them  were 
I deputies  who  had  not  been  named  in  any  of  ihe 
I petitions  or  addresses  of  the  Commune  of  the  Sec- 
tions. But,  as  a good  many  of  those  who  had 
been  named  had  escaped,  these  new  names  were 
put  down  to  make  up  the  number  iiventy~two. 
ihe  impeachment,  or  acte  c/’ocmfo/ion,  which  had 
been  demanded  repeatedly  by  the  more  impatient, 
was  at  last  drawn  up,  and  also  presented,  by 
St.  Just.  Twenty-two  victims  were  not  enough 
to  satisfy  this  blo^-thirsty  and  yet  cold-blooded 
fanatic.  In  relating  the  trial  of  Charlotte  Corday, 
we  have  mentioned  that  the  papers  of  deputy  Du- 
perret  (to  whom  Barbaroux  had  recommended 
her)  were  seized  and  sealed  by  order  of  the  Con- 
vention : now  among  these  papers  was  a vehement 
protest  against  the  nwral  insurrection  which  com- 
menced on  the  31st  of  May,  and  ended  on  the  2nd 
of  June  in  the  defeat  ami  ruin  of  the  Gironde : it 
was  signed  by  seventy-three  members  of  the  c6td 
droit,  and  St.  Just  set  down  every  one  of  these 
protesters  as  a conspirator  and  traitor.  Some  of 
the  most  furious  members  of  the  Mountain  de- 
manded that  these  seventy-three  should  be  tried 
and  executed  at  the  same  time  as  the  twenty-two  ; 
but  Robespierre,  (K>litically  considering  that  so 
immense  a slaughter  of  deputies  might  startle  the 
people,  who  had  not  as  yet  seen  the  inviolability  of 
one  of  their  representatives  touched  by  the  guil- 
lotine, strongly  opposed  the  proposition,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  hcenty-two  might  be  tried  now, 
and  that  the  seventy-Uiree  ought  only  to  be  put 
under  arrest.  Since  the  moral  insurrection,  there 
had  not  been  the  slightest  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  Mountain,  and  the  House,  which  would  have 
voted  for  St.  Just's  scheme  if  it  had  not  been 
modified,  readily  passed  iuto  a law  or  decree  the 
propositions  of  Robespierre.*  The  seventy-three 

* KIvf  y»  luiil  l»rn  prpM*oted  by  the  JhcoImh*.  prayio|r 

fof  the  c-xteimioJiiion  tl»e  fiwtiuu  ; end  on  Uie  l>t  of  October,  two 
«Uyi  befute  the  Cnnf  ration  krtilrd  the  «|imtioo,  a deputation,  cvn- 

Kiwtl  vf  Jacobta*  and  of  members  of  aU  tho  po|ntUr  wiciiitini  off 
ri»,  preaeoled  iliraiarlrM  nt  the  l>#r  to  intimate  that  lhc>'  co<i1d 
wait  no  longer — ihal  Bri«*nt  and  hi*  accomplioe#  mual  leoeive  IIm 
puniahment  due  to  their  rrtnee,  in;. 
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deputiei  were  arretted,  and  Fouquier  Tinvillc  wat 
enjoined  to  proceed  without  further  lost  of  time 
Bsainat  the  othera,  Thii  waa  on  the  3rd  of  Oc- 
t^r.  Goraat,  who  led  the  deatli-dance  of  the 
repreaentativea  of  the  people,  waa  executed  on  the 
9tn,  but  not  in  virtue  of  thia  decree ; the  ex-]>eda- 
gogue  and  journaliat  had  fled  to  Caen,  and  had 
been  outlawed  at  early  at  the  28th  of  July.  Upon 
the  diaaolution  of  the  inaurrectionary  army  of  the 
Calvadoa,  inatead  of  trying  to  eacape  to  Bordeaux 
with  laouvet,  Buzot,  Barbaroux,  and  that  wretched 
band,  he  had  raahly  returned  to  Paria,  and  had 
gone  in  broad  daylight  to  the  Palaia  Royal  (now 
Palaia  Egalih!),  the  moat  frequented  place  in  the 
capital,  where  he  had  a miatreaa,  who  kept  a book 
or  pamphlet  ahop  in  that  nuraino-ploce  of  French 
liberty  and  of  every  vice  under  the  aun.  On  the 
5lh  of  October,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he 
waa  aeized  at  thia  citizeneaa  Brigidc’a,  after  a vain 
attempt  to  eacape  by  jumping  out  of  a back  win- 
dow. The  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  before  which 
he  waa  carried  on  the  morrow,  did  nothing  hut 
identify  hia  peraon,  and  condemn  him  to  death  by 
virtue  of  the  outlawry  which  the  Convention  itaelf 
had  paaacd.  He  attempted  to  addreaa  the  court, 
but  the  court  would  not  hear  him,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  people,  he  aaid,  “ I recommend  to 
ihoae  who  will  near  me  my  wife  and  children  ! I 
am  innocent ; my  memory  will  be  avenged  1”  Hia 
execution,  on  the  very  next  day,  waa  witneaaed  by 
the  people  without  any  unpleaaant  emotion.  But, 
between  hia  death  and  the  execution  of  the  Twenty- 
one,  the  conatitutional  inviolability  had  receiv^ 
another  blow,  though  not  at  Paria.  Bhoteau,  who 
had  been  re-revolutionizing  in  the  aouth,  waa 
diacovered  in  hia  hiding-place  near  Bordeaux, 
waa  carried  into  that  city,  and  guillotined  on  the 
24tb  of  October.  He,  too,  had  been  outlawed  in 
July,  and  thia  left  nothing  for  hia  brother-deputy 
TaUien  (who  waa  at  Bordeaux  presiding  over  the 
military  commiasion)  to  do  but  to  identify  hia 
peraon.  “ I know,”  aaid  he  to  Tallien,  “ that  the 
guillotine  awaits  me ; but  neither  you  nor  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Mountain  would  have  escaped  it  if 
we  had  been  the  strongest.”  * The  words  rest 
upon  ultra- Jacobin  authority;  but  the  sentiment 
pervades  and  permeates  the  Qirondista’  memoirs 
and  hundreds  of  their  speeches. 

It  waa  on  the  24th  of  October,  when  the  Bor- 
deaux guillotine  was  severing  the  neck  of  Biroteau, 
that  the  ffrand  proci$  of  the  Twenty-one  com- 
menced, not  before  the  Convention,  which  med- 
dled with  no  trials  after  that  of  the  king,  but 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  The  court  was 
crowded  to  excess,  some  of  the  citizens  and  citi- 
zenesaes  being  brought  thither  by  their  sans- 
culottic  fiiiy,  and  a great  many  more  being  im- 
pelled merely  by  that  curiosity  and  love  of  sight- 
seeing which  carried  the  Parisians  to  every  kind  of 
exhibition  or  $pcctaclc,  however  horrible  or  dis- 
gusting ; and  on  the  present  occasion  there 
waa,  as  M.  Thiers  observes,  the  charm  of  no- 
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velty,  it  being  something  new  to  see  so  many 
rtpublicanf  condemned  by  other  republicans  as 
counter-revolutionists.  When  the  guillotine  was 
first  brought  into  active  operation,  it  was  con- 
sidered as  an  invention  reserved  entirely  for 
royalists  and  aristocrats,  for  nobles,  courtiers, 
and  priests ; but  here  were  none  but  dnided  anti- 
monarchists,  men  of  the  people,  men  of  letters, 
popular  orators,  philoeophes,  perfectibility  men, 
who,  reversing  the  old  monarchic  fiction,  had  pro- 
claimed the  divine  right  of  the  people  to  do  what- 
ever they  chose.  At  the  head  of  the  list,  as  the 
man  most  hated  by  Robespierre,  was  Brissot, 
“ aged  39  years,  native  of  Chartres,  man  of  letters 
and  ci-devant  deputy.”  Next  followed  Vergniaud, 
“ aged  35  years,  native  of  Limoges,  homme  de 
loi  (lawyer),  ci-devant  deputy,”  &c.  Then  fol- 
low«l— Gensonnd,  “ aged  35  years,  native  of  Bor- 
deaux, homme  de  loi,”  &c. ; Duperret  (whom  the 
fiiry  of  the  friends  of  Marat  would  not  allow  to  be 
left  in  the  category  of  the  seventy-three  protesters), 
“ aged  46  years,  agriculturist,  ci-devant  deputy, 
&c.” ; Carra,  “ aged  50  years,  man  of  letters, 
Ac.” ; Ducos,  “ aged  28  years,  man  of  letters, 
4c.” ; Oardien,  “ aged  39  years,  ci-devant  procu- 
reur-general-syndic  of  Chiitelheraut,  deputy,  Ac.’’ 
The  rest  were — Valazd,  Duprat,  Sillery  (the  hus- 
band of  Madame  de  Genlis  and  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  Philip  Egalitd),  Fauchet  (the  socialist 
and  bishop),  Boyer  FonfrMe,  Lasource,  Lestrope, 
Beauvais,  Duch&tel,  Mainvielle,  Lacaze,  Lehardy, 
Boileau,  Antiboul,  and  Vigile.  The  oldest  man 
of  them  all  was  Sillery,  and  he  was  only  56  or  57 
years  old ; the  young^  waa  Boyer  Fonfride,  who 
was  only  26  or  27.  Most  of  them  were  men  of 
letters  or  men  of  the  law : there  were  two  mer- 
chants, and  one  medical  man.  Chauveau,  who 
had  pleaded  for  Charlotte  Corday  and  for  the 
queen,  now  appeared  as  counsel  for  these  twenty- 
one  Girondists,  who  were  all  equally  sure  of  death  : 
he  remarked  that  the  law  allowed  the  prisoners 
the  greatest  latitude  for  their  defence,  but  that, 
notwithstanding,  the  articles  of  charge  had  not  yet 
been  put  into  their  hands ; and  he  demanded,  in 
their  name,  the  production  of  these  papers,  with 
proper  time  to  examine  them.  The  public  accuser, 
Fouquier  Tinville,  who  accused  and  judged  and 
controlled  everything,  who  was  the  real  soul  of 
this  body,  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  said  that 
some  of  the  papers  were  not  ready,  that  some  of 
them  should  be  handed  over  to  Chauveau  that 
evening,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  trial  must 
go  on,  and  on  it  went  at  the  charging  pace. 

The  very  first  witness  examined  was  the  de- 
mure, mild-spoken  Mayor  Pache  (“the  good  papa 
Pache,”  ax  he  was  invariably  called  by  the  p^le), 
who  owed  his  Brat  promotion  to  virtuous  Roland, 
and  who  had  been  a Girondist  as  long  as  it  was 
profitable  and  safe  to  belong  to  that  party.  He 
declared  in  the  first  place  that  he  had  known  very 
intimately  Brissot,  Qensonnd,  Vergniaud,  Duprat, 
Carra,  Lasource,  Sillery,  and  Fauchet : and  that 
he  had  long  been  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a 
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plot  Bgainit  libartjr  and  the  repulillo.  “ From  the 
time,”  laid  he,  “when  1 waa  brought  into  the 
miniatry,  I remarked  in  the  Convention  a faction 
whoac  actions  all  tended  to  the  ruin  of  the  re- 
public. What  confirmed  me  in  my  suspicion  was, 
the  demand  of  an  armed  force  from  the  depart- 
ments made  by  the  accused,  in  order  to  fcderalise 
the  republic,  and  tlic  protection  which  they  gave 
to  the  traitor  Dumouriea,  whose  infainous  projects 
they  must  have  known.  But  it  was  when  I became 
mayor  of  Paris  that  1 was  better  enabled  to  follow 
the  march  of  the  accused.  Uumouriez  was 
threatening  to  march  U|Xin  Paris,  and  the  city  was 
without  provisions.  1 hastened  to  the  Conven- 
tion's committee  of  finance  to  solicit  the  funds 
necessary  to  provision  the  city  ; aud  the  members 
of  that  committee,  composed  chiefly  of  agents  of 
that  faction,  obstinately  otipoaed  delivering  tire 
money  to  me,  the  mayor.  'The  commune  of  Paris 
decided  that  in  consequence  of  Dumouriez’s  trea- 
chery the  barriers  should  be  closed  ; the  Committee 
of  General  Security,  consisting  of  members  of  the 
same  faction,  said  that  the  barriers  should  be  kept 
open,  and  that  the  oSicers  of  the  commune  should 
be  put  under  arrest.”  Poclie  then  took  up  the 
terrible  subject  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  attri- 
buting the  idea  of  that  unpopular  body  to  Guadet, 
the  Girondist,  whereas,  us  every  one  knew,  or 
might  have  known,  the  idea  originated  with  Barrkre. 
He  said  he  always  regarded  that  committee  as 
contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  lilierty;  and  that 
he  saw  that  the  arrests  the  committee  made  had  for 
their  object  the  provoking  of  an  insurrection  against 
the  Convention,  in  order  that  the  faction  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  calumniating  the  (icuple 
of  Paris.  He  said  that  the  facts  which  had  con- 
vinced him  that  there  existed  in  the  Convention  a 
set  of  men  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a popular 
government  were  public  and  known  to  all  citizens; 
that  to  go  over  all  these  acta  would  be  to  recapitu- 
late the  entire  history  of  the  revolution ; that  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  had  certainly  shown  snti- 
)Kipular  dispoaitiuns ; — and  this  was  the  substance 
of  all  that  Mayor  Pache  could  depose.  Chaumette, 
procurciir-gencral  of  the  commune,  the  next  wit- 
ness called  in,  began  by  declaring  that  he  believed 
the  Acte  d’Accuaation  to  be  founded  on  truth,  and 
to  contain  nothing  hut  truth.  Then,  descending 
to  particulars,  and  speaking  of  facts  as  of  his  own 
knowledge,  he  relat^,  in  his  own  manner,  all  the 
quarrels  and  contests  for  authority  between  the 
Convention  and  the  commune,  all  the  difierences 
and  combats  between  the  cdu!  droit  and  the  Moun- 
tain ; declared  that  llrissot  had  done  infinite  mis- 
chief in  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo  (which  waa 
true  enough,  though  nut  in  the  way  meant  by 
Chaumette) ; that  he  had  monopolised  more  power 
and  disposed  of  more  places  than  any  three  or 
four  ministers  of  the  ancient  rtfgimc ; that  Ducos 
had  demanded  and  obtained  the  liberty  of  an 
English  servant,  who  had  notoriously  been  engaged 
in  tlie  sugar  and  coffee  riots ; that  Valazd  had  held 
nightly  meetings  in  his  house,  where  all  the  corn- 


plotters  and  conspirators  assembled.  Chaumetle 
said  nothing  that  was  more  explicit  or  leas  vague 
than  this,  except  that  Santhonax,  who  had  been 
appointed  commissioner  to  St.  Domingo,  by  means 
of  Brissut,  had  offered  to  take  him  out  with  him  to 
that  colony  as  his  secretary.  Hebert,  Cbaumette's 
depute,  told  over  the  lung  story  of  his  arrest  by 
the  tyrannical  Committee  of  Twelve,  said  that 
Roland  corrupted  ioumalisls  and  other  public 
writers,  aud  vowed  tlut  Madame  Roland  had 
tried  10  bribe  or  buy  his  own  very  popular 
and  useful  journal,  Lt  Pete  DuMne,  But  none 
of  these  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  went  on 
so  rapidly  or  rabidly  as  cx-Capuchin  Chabot,  who 
bad  many  personal  piques  to  indulge,  the  Girondists 
having  long  treated  him  with  iiiucli  contempt. 
He  accused  them  of  being  the  must  greedy  place- 
hunters  that  had  ever  attempted  to  pass  fur  patriots ; 
of  having  made  war  upon  Narbunne  and  the  other 
Fcuillant  ministers  only  to  get  their  places ; of 
having  provoked  the  people  to  make  their  first 
attack  upon  the  Tuilerics  on  the  20th  of  June ; of 
having  done  their  best  to  rub  tlie  people  and  the  true 
republicans  of  the  fruits  of  their  glorious  victory 
oil  the  10th  of  August ; and  finally,  of  having 
organised  or  promoted  the  massacres  of  September, 
in  order  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  patriots.  He 
declared  that  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember Brissot  had  told  him  tliat  there  would  be 
great  massacres  that  evening.  Among  many 
things  which  were  not  true,  or  true  only  in  part,  the 
ex-Capuchin  presented  some  unquestionable  and 
weighty  truths,  particularly  with  reference  to  tlie 
conduct  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  where  the 
Girondists  and  the  cutd  droit  were  then  the  ma- 
jority, during  those  awful  nights  and  days.  If 
these  pretended  friends  of  humanity  hod  gone  to 
the  pnsons  in  a body,  those  long  massacres,  he 
said,  might  have  been  prevented : but  when  the 
council-general  of  the  commune,  confessing  their 
own  powerlessneas,  appeared  at  the  bar  to  demand 
assistance,  the  majority  hod  carried  the  order  of 
the  day.  When  it  waa  announced  that  three  hun- 
dred priests  were  being  butchered,  what  did  the 
factious  majority  of  that  Assembly  propose  or  do  ? 
“ Did  they  then,  at  least,  go  in  a hody  to  the  scene 
of  slaughter,  and  raise  their  indignant  voices  to  the 
people  ? Not  they ! They  contented  themselves 
with  naming  commissioners ; and  what  commis- 
sioners 1 There  was  Bishop  Fauchet,  that  drunken 
priest,  who  is  now  among  the  prisoners  before  the 
court,  and  two  or  three  other  men,  who  were  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  people.  Fauchet  had  re- 
fused to  go — some  others  liad  refused  to  go— new 
commissioners  were  named,  but  they  did  not  want 
to  have  me  among  them.  I hod  saved  a great 
many  Swiss  and  Fcuillant  national  guardsmen ; I 
had  saved  those  traitors  to  the  Assembly  from  being 
massacred  on  the  10th  of  August  by  the  justwrwth 
of  the  people.  / do  not  kuow  whether  they  were 
anxious  that  1 should  not  save  the  poor  prisoners 
on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  September,  but  I do 
know  that  they  were  anxious  not  to  send  me 
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as  one  of  the  coinmtntoners  of  mercy.  I was 
named,  indeed,  but  that  Was  not  their  doing.  It 
was  my  friend  Baaire,  and  some  others  of  the 
commissioners,  who  consented  to  go  to  the  prisons, 
who  obtained  my  nomination.  And  DussauU, 
another  of  the  prisoners  now  before  the  court,  the 
friend  of  these  Girondists,  and  the  liosom  friend  of 
Briuot,  being  one  of  the  commissioners  that  went 
with  us  to  the  prisons,  prevented  me  from  address- 
ing the  people  and  making  use  of  my  influence 
over  them.  And  would  you  know  why  ? It  was 
because  the  people  had  not  yet  massacred  Mo- 
rande,  the  personal  enemy  of  Brissot,  who  was 
in  one  of  the  prisons,  and  who  was  butchered 
afterwards.”  He  dwelt  upon  the  silence  of  the 
Girondist  journals  and  the  inactivity  of  the  whole 
party  at  and  for  some  time  after  the  terrible  Seji- 
temmr  days ; he  would  not  allow  that  terror  for 
themselves  hail  any  part  In  this  passiveness.  Petion, 
he  said,  hatl  been  as  bad  as  Brissot,  and  both  had 
drunk  wine  with  the  men  whom  they  afterwards 
called  JUaSiacreiin.  It  had  long  been  notorious, 
he  said,  that  Brissot  was  the  agent  of  Pitt.  This 
would  explain  a great  deal.  Pitt  saw  with  despair 
that  the  revolutionary  principles  of  France  were 
making  a rapid  progress  in  England ; it  was. 
therefore,  necessary  to  disgust  the  English  peojilc 
with  these  principles,  and  to  represent  the  French 
as  a nation  of  massacreurs  and  brigands  to  the 
people  *•  who  had  some  pretensions  to  philosophy." 
And  John  Peter  Brissot  had  perfectly  served  Pitt’s 
project  by  promoting  the  massacres  first,  by  draw- 
ing up  exaggerated  accounts  of  them  afterwards, 
and  by  attributing  them  to  the  virtuous  patriots 
who  had  made  the  revolution,  and  who  were  about 
making  the  republic.  All  this  was  wild  and 
absurd  enough,  yet  not  more  absurd  than  the 
counter-imputations  of  the  Girondists,  who  had 
been  declaring  all  along  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
Mountain  were  in  the  pay  of  England,  and  that 
every  crime,  every  disturbance,  every  massacre, 
was  executed  by  them  in  pursuance  of  direct  orders 
fnim  Pitt.  But,  pcrh.ips,  nothing  in  Chabot’s 
long  accusation  made  a more  unfavourable  im- 
pression for  the  prisoner  than  his  quoting  some 
passages  from  Brissot’s  published  letters  to  his 
constituents  (Lettres  k ses  Commetlana),  in  which 
he  called  the  revolutionary  tribunal  a tribunal  of 
blood,  and  divided  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  into 
two  distinct  and  antagonist  classes,  te  f tuple  de 
Robetpierre  el  les  honnHes  gens.  Chabot,  whose 
speech,  explanations,  and  replies  to  the  prisoners 
seem  to  have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  two 
whole  days,  yet  left  a great  deal  to  he  said — to  be 
invented,  or  magnified,  or  travestied  by  other  wit- 
nesses, every  witness  examined  being  a Montag- 
nard,  a Jacobin,  or  a Cordelier,  or  all  three  in 
one,  and  ns  such  the  political  and  mortal  enemy 
(for  in  France  all  political  enmities  were  mortal) 
of  the  persons  against  whom  he  deposed.  Tliis 
too  was  the  case  with  every  man  that  sat  on  the 
•bench  or  in  the  jury-box  of  that  vindictive,  Idoody 
tribunal.  Fouquier  Tinville,  who  frequently  gave 
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the  key-note  to  the  witnesses,  and  explained  awnv 
their  contradictions,  laboured  to  connect  Charlotte 
Corday  and  the  assassination  of  Marat,  not  only 
with  Duperret  and  the  deputies  who  had  been  at 
Caen,  but  also  with  those  who  had  taken  totally 
different  directions,  or  who  had  never  quitted  Paris. 
Montaut,  going  further  back,  declared  that  they 
had  thought  of  assassinating  Marat  that  night 
when  the  traitor  Dumonriez,  in  the  midst  of  the 
charming  festival,  was  reprimanded  by  the  courage- 
ous Friend  of  the  People.  Fahre  d’Eglantine, 
who,  like  Chabot,  was  strongly  suspected  of  being 
a great  stock-jobber,  a swindler,  and  a robber, 
declared,  among  many  other  things,  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Girondists  and  their 
ministers  had  encouraged  and  profited  by  the  im- 
mense robbery  committed  at  the  Oante- MeuUc . 
Although  his  name  was  perpetually  mentioned  by 
the  witnesses,  although  they  quoted  his  words  on 
many  critical  occasions,  and  constantly  referred  to 
him  as  an  authority,  and  as  one  of  their  party, 
Danton  neither  appeared  at  the  trial,  nor  sent  hi 
any  written  deposition.  Robespierre  was  equally 
invisible  and  silent;  and — which  is  still  more 
noticeable  and  significant  — his  name  scarcely 
occurs  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the 
whole  trial.  Danton,  who  disliked  massacres  in 
detail,  and  who  was  really  free,  to  a very  extra- 
ordinary degree,  from  personal  enmities  snd  piques 
— Danton,  who  never  loved  to  witness  the  death- 
struggles  of  men  that  had  been  his  colleagues  and 
comrades,  may  have  stayed  away  from  feeling;  but 
we  believe  that  Robespierre's  absence  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  such  cause  : ho  was  employing 
the  critical  interval  of  time  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  in 
the  Convention,  and  in  its  committees,  and  we  shall 
presently  see  the  result  of  his  labours  there. 

The  twenty-one  prisoners  adopted  almost  twenty- 
one  different  ways  of  defending  themselves,  the 
only  rule  they  followed  in  common  being  to  throw 
the  charges  from  themselves,  who  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Montagnards,  upon  their  friends  and 
colleagues  who  had  escaped.  Another  pretty  ge- 
neral method  of  pleading  was,  however,  to  say,  I 
was  not  a member  of  dial  committee,  or  I was 
not  a member  of  it  at  thal  time,  or  I did  not  vote 
on  thal  occasion  in  the  Assembly  or  Convention,  or 
I did  not  say  or  write  those  words  then,  but  at 
another  time,  when  they  had  a different  meaning. 
Several  of  them  did  not  hesitate  to  excuse  them- 
selves at  the  cost  of  their  fellow-prisoners.  Thus 
Brissot  said  that  the  proposition  to  reform  or  re- 
construct the  commune  of  Paris  had  not  proceeded 
from  him,  but  from  Gensonnd.  Vigt'e,  Boyer-Fon- 
frAle,  Oardlen,  nod  Boiloau,  who  had  all  been 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  denied  hav- 
ing concurred  in  the  order  which  brought  Raffet  and 
his  battalions  down  to  the  Convention;  and  Vigije 
even  confessed  thiit  all  the  ill  that  had  been  said 
about  the  Committee  of  Twelve  by  Leonard  Bour- 
don was  perfectly  true.  Boileaii  seemed  to  testify 
a great  willingness  to  send  them  all  to  the  scaffold 
if  he  cinild  onlv  preserve  himself ; ho  declared 
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that,  though  for  a long  time  he  had  not  believed  it, 
he  was  now  perfectly  convinced  that  there  had 
been  a federalist  plot  against  tlie  union  and  indi- 
visibility of  the  republic ; that  he  had  sought  for 
truth,  that  he  had  found  it  among  the  Jacobins, 
and  that  he  was  now  a decided  Jacobin  himself. 
“ The  treason  of  the  Toulonese,”  said  he,  “ has 
convinced  me  that  there  are  conspirators : but  1 
do  not  name  them ; I wait  to  be  enlightened  by 
the  judgment  of  this  tribunal.”  The  president, 
seeing  him  in  so  pliant  a humour,  asked  Boileau 
whether  he  would  not  agree  that  the  monster  who 
had  cut  short  the  days  of  Marat  had  been  insti- 
gated by  the  cdtd  droit?  “It  is  perhaps  that 
event  which  has  most  enlightened  me  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  conspiracy,”  responded  Boileau. 
Gardien,  following  the  example  of  Vigde,  con- 
demned the  Committee  of  Twelve,  and  protested 
that  he  had  taken  no  part,  or  none  hut  the  smalfest 
rt,  in  any  of  its  obnoxious  proceedings.  Others, 
wever,  were  not  to  base  in  spirit,  or  they  had  a 
dearer  notion  of  the  inutility  of  such  meanness. 
When  the  president  asked  Duch&tel  whether  it 
was  not  he  that  had  come  down  to  the  Convention 
in  his  nightcap  and  Banncls  to  vote  against  the 
death  of  the  king,  the  prisoner  replied  that  it  was 
he,  and  that  the  action  was  one  at  which  he  should 
never  blush.  Lehardy,  when  asked  whether  he 
had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Giron- 
dist meetinn  at  the  house  of  Valazd,  and  whether 
he  had  not  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  Barbaroux, 
Buzot,  Pdtion,  &c.,  replied,  “ I only  knew  my 
colleagues,  who  are  here  with  me,  through  their 
genius  and  talent;  and  I declare  that  they  still 
possess  all  my  esteem,  because  I believe  that  they 
merit  it.”  Vergniaud  made  several  eloquent 
speeches,  which  several  times  produced  a very 
visible,  and  to  the  tribunal  a very  alarming,  effect 
on  the  people  who  crowded  the  court,  and  who 
had  once  been  accustomed  to  regard  him  and  his 
friends  as  the  greatest  of  orators  and  the  best  of 
patriots.  The  length  of  the  trial,  too,  very  much 
disquieted  the  tribunal  and  the  party  that  stood 
watching,  not  merely  behind,  but  over  it,  as  too 
much  opportunity  might  be  given  for  examination 
and  rcUection,  or  for  the  chance  recurrence  of 
some  generous  sentiments  in  the  convulsed  mind 
of  the  Parisians.  But  Robespierre  provided  against 
this  danger.  When  the  trial  had  lasted  three 
days,  the  Jacobin  Club  petitioned  the  Convention 
to  put  a speedy  end  to  this  shameful  delay  of 
justice ; and  the  great  Incorruptible,  going  over  to 
the  Convention,  moved  and  carried,  without  any 
difficulty,  a decree  that,  “ whenever  any  trial 
should  have  lasted  three  days,  the  court  might 
declare  themselves  satisfied  in  conscience,  and  pass 
sentence  without  hearing  more.”  This  decree  was 
sent  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  trial  to  the  tribunal 
for  its  rule  and  government.  On  the  very  next 
day,  the  30th  of  October,  when  the  twenty-one 
Girondists  were  quitting  the  Conciergeric  to  go  to 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  they  were  stopped  and  care- 
fully searched,  lest  they  should  have  concealed 
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some  sharp  instruments  about  their  persons.  They 
could  not  avoid  understanding  that  this  was  to  be 
their  last  appearance  before  the  tribunal.  Valazd 
avoided  search  by  a little  trick ; pulling  out  from 
hia  pocket  a pair  of  scissors,  he  presented  them  to 
his  friend  and  fellow-prisoner  Riouffe  (a  political 
prisoner  like  himself,  and  like  all  who  were  then 
in  the  Conciergeric,  but  one  whose  trial  was  not 
to  be  that  day),  and,  as  he  presented  the  scis- 
sors, he  said  aloud,  “ Keep  them,  my  friend ; we 
must  not  think  of  suicide!”  This  deceived  the 
gendarmes,  who  permitted  him  to  pass  the  wicket 
without  any  search.  As  soon  as  they  were  all  at 
the  har,  Fouquier  Tinville  demanded  that  the  law 
passed  by  the  Convention  should  be  read  in  court ; 
the  court  ordered  that  it  should  be  transcribed  in 
their  registers ; and,  these  things  being  done.  Pre- 
sident Herman  said,  “ Citizens  of  the  jury,  in 
virtue  of  the  new  law  which  you  have  just  heard 
read,  I ask  whether  your  consciences  are  suffi- 
ciently enli^tened  ?”  The  jury  withdrew  to  de- 
liherate.  Lest  the  sudden  production  and  appli- 
cation of  so  great  a novelty  in  law  should  shock 
tender  consciences,  the  permanent  and  salaried 
jurymen  thought  that  the  trial  ought  to  go  on  at 
least  through  this  day,  and  Antonelle,  tmir  fore- 
man or  chief,  who  had  been  a member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  said  for  them  that  their  re- 
Ugion  (meaning  conscience)  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
enlightened.  The  court  sat  till  two  o’clock,  when 
they  stopped  proceedings,  and  went  to  dinner.  At 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  they  met  again, 
Antonelle  declared  that  the  conscience  of  the  jury 
was  sufficiently  enlightened.  The  president  then, 
in  the  name  of  the  law,  invited  the  citizens  of  the 
jury  to  retire  and  delibmte  on  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 1.  Is  it  proved  that  there  has  existed  a 
conspiracy  against  the  indivisibility  of  the  re- 
public, against  the  liberty  and  the  security  of  the 
French  people  ? 2.  Are  John  Peter  Brissot,  Peter 
Victorin  Vergniaud,  &c.,  &c.,  convicted  of  having 
been  authors  or  accomplices  of  it  ? The  jurymen 
withdrew : the  twenty-one  prisoners  were  removed 
by  gendarmes ; it  was  seven  o’clock  at  night 
Perhaps  some  clouds  came  over  the  sufficiently  en- 
lightened consciences  of  the  jury ; perhaps  they  were 
only  seeking  to  make  the  action  of  Robespierre’s 
legal  ordonnance  more  solemn  and  awful ; perhaps 
they  only  wanted  to  prolong  the  agony  of  some 
of  the  prisoners  ; but,  whatever  might  be  the 
reason  of  their  long  absence,  it  was  ten  o’clock 
before  the  jurymen  returned  into  court  with  a 
unanimous  answer  in  the  affirmative  to  the  ques- 
tions. This  was  their  verdict;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  tribunal  condemned  to  death,  with 
forfeiture  of  goods,  &c.,  John  Peter  Brissot  and 
all  the  rest,  making  no  exception  in  favour  of  those 
who  had  shown  so  much  readiness  to  recant.  The 
prisoners  were  then  brought  in,  and  the  president 
read  to  them  the  declaration  of  the  jury  and  the 
sentence  of  the  court.  Brissot’s  head  dropped 
upon  hia  chest,  his  arms  fell  by  his  side : he  seemed 
already  half  dead.  Fauchet  shut  his  eyes  and 
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Kerned  to  pray : but  others  shouted 
Republufue  /”  and  made  a show  of  more  firmness. 
Gentonnd  demanded  permission  to  say  a few  words 
on  the  application  of  the  law,  but  this  was  refiiaed 
by  the  court.  Some  of  the  prisoners  hereupon 
made  a loud  clamour ; some  ot  them  mtering  ter- 
rible invectivea  against  their  judges,  and  others  re- 
newing the  shouts  of  “ Vive  la  Repnblitiue  ! Vive 
la  Liberte The  president  ordered  the  gendarmes 
to  do  their  duty  and  remove  the  prisoners.  The 
condemned  legislators  then  quitted  the  court,  some 
of  them  throwing  assignats  to  the  people,  and  cry- 
ing out  “ A nous,  nos  amis  ! Help  us,  good  friends ! 
we  arc  innocent !”  The  people,  it  is  said,  manifested 
a universal  indignation  at  tnis  appeal  to  them,  and 
trampled  the  paper  money  to  pieces  under  their 
feet  When  this  uproar  was  subsiding,  a gen- 
darme, who  had  been  escorting  the  prisoners  out  of 
court,  returned  hastily  to  the  bar  and  said  a few 
hurried  words.  Then  Fouquier  Tinville  stood  up 
and  said  aloud  that  one  of  the  condemned  had 
stabbed  bimKlf,  and  that,  therefore,  he  must  re- 
quire that  two  ushers  should  be  sent  to  inform 
themKlvea  of  the  name  of  the  individual ; aud  that, 
in  csK  he  was  dead,  his  body  should  be  carried  in 
a cart  and  ezpoKd  at  the  place  of  execution.  An 
usher  presently  returned  with  the  information  that 
the  name  was  Valazd,  and  that  the  man  was  dead. 
[When  he  gave  the  Kissora  to  Riouffe  he  kem  a 
sharp  poignaid  concealed  about  his  person.]  ^e 
tribunal  forthwith  ordered  that  the  corpK  should  be 
carried  to  the  (millotine,  and  interred  in  the  same 
cemetery  as  the  Dodiea  of  the  rest  of  the  condemned. 
It  was  midnight  when  the  twenty  survivors  were 
carried  back  to  the  Conciermrie  to  spend  the  few 
fleeting  hours  that  intervened  between  wntence  and 
execution.  The  manner  in  which  they  passed 
this,  their  last,  night  has  been  made  matter  of 
wonderment,  admiration,  and  extravagant  eulogy ; 
Thiers  calls  their  last  night  rui/tme;  and  we  regret  to 
Kethat  not  a few  recent  English  writers,  apmrently 
inwnsible  to  the  outrage  they  commit  on  English 
Mnse  and  English  feeling,  and  on  our  notions  of 
what  constitutes  subtimili/,  have  taken  Thiers  upon 
trust  and  have  re-echoed  his  praiKS.  For  ourselves, 
we  are  inclined  to  doubt  a very  considerable  portion 
of  the  account  of  the  conduct  of  theK  dying  Gi- 
rondists, for  it  rests  entirely  on  the  evidence  of 
Riouffe,  who  was  their  partisan  and  friend,  who 
was  a professional  homme  dc  lettres,  and  phrase 
and  effect  maker,  and  whoM  subsequent  life  (for  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  eKape  the  guillotine  and  sur- 
vive the  Reign  of  Tetror)  proves  him  to  have  been 
very  capable  of  falsehood  and  bawness.*  But,  ad- 

* Rioaffe,  aft«r  Afurlaf  among  tb*  moal  rathuaUitir  of  rrfHiblicau* 
and  lihtr1)'aad-rqMlity  men.  bmma  on«  of  the  rarlint  «orthip(wn 
of  the  riitog  sUr  of  Na^laoa  Bonapaitn,  froin  whom.  In  d>io  eourie  of 
UiM.  he  rerelvcd  proAlable  plaeca,  prefectura.  tlw  onler  of  the  Ictfioo 
of  honour,  Sec.  lie  di*d  In  leu,  twfoo'  the  f«U  of  th«  emperor.  Hr 

GbiUhed  hia  * and  hU  * TnbUoMM  del  Prixmi  4r  Purii,’ 

mrdUtrljr  after  the  dtmafall  of  Ru>>r»)>lcTrr.  IIU  Meniouei.  * hk-h 
ham  been  perpetnally  quoted  without  doubt  ot  axamlnatioii,  contain 
Uie  moat  o^nutt  dataila  not  only  of  the  actiona  and  word*  of  many 
priaooen  he  never  «as  allowed  to  are,  and  of  all  thst  pawM.>d  in  iba 
intorior  of  the  runriergerie,  hut  alio  i.f  tS«  behaviour  and  very  w urd« 
of  the  victim!  in  the  d^-ath  rarU  or  on  tlie  !<alTald.  If  an)budy.” 
«ay»  he,  '*  wiahea  to  know  Iiqw  I «a»  ao  wrU  informedi  let  him  know 


mitting  every  circumstance  Riouffe  relatea  to  be 
perfectly  true,  the  conduct  of  the  condemned  men 
appears  in  our  eyes  to  have  been  a mere  mixture  of 
boast  and  bravado,  of  revolting  levity,  and  a pre- 
determination to  keep  up  their  courage  and  keep 
off"  reflection  by  constant  excitement — by  an  excite- 
ment scarcely  more  sublime  in  its  nature  than  that 
which  desperate  aailora  in  a sinking  ship  have  often 
found  in  puncheons  of  rum.  According  to  Riouffe, 
whose  account  differs  very  materially  from  that 
riven  by  Thiers  (who  had  no  other  authority  than 
I hia  to  follow,  and  who  applies  anecdotes  or  descrip- 
tions of  what  pasMd  in  the  prison  in  the  aeveral 
preceding  days  to  this  last  night  of  all)  they  spent 
the  hours  between  their  condemnation  and  execu- 
tion in  ainging.  He  says — “ The  signal  they  had 
promiaed  to  give  us  (of  their  being  condemned) 
was  given  ; it  was  the  striking  up  of  patriotic 
songs,  which  burst  forth  aimaltaneously,  ul  their 
voices  mingling  in  a laat  hymn  to  liberty.  The^ 
parodied  the  MarseilleK  Hymn  thus,  to  make  it 
applicable  to  their  case — 

' CoBkre  Doua  de  U tyraimle^ 

L«  »iagUoi  lev«.’ 

All  that  frightful  night  re-echoed  with  their  aongs, 
and,  if  at  times  they  interrupted  their  singing,  it 
was  only  to  talk  about  their  country  or  to  listen  to 
some  witticism  of  Ducoe.” 

On  the  following  morning,  the  3 1 at  of  October, 
the  Twenty  living,  and  Valazd  the  dead,  were  put 
into  carts  and  carried  to  the  place  of  execution, 
which  was  clou  under  the  Salle  de  Manege,  the 
scene  of  their  triumphs  over  the  king  and  the  Feuil- 
lanla,  and  then,  with  u short  an  interval  between, 
of  their  defeat  by  the  Montagnarda.  Their  heads 
weu  bare,  their  hands  were  tied  behind  their 
backa  ; to  save  time  at  the  uaffold  they  were  all 
in  their  shirt-sleeves,  with  their  coats  hung  loomly 
round  their  necks.  To  the  people,  who  were  col- 
lected in  immenu  crowds  riong  the  streets,  and 
who  shouted  “ Long  live  the  Republic ! Death  to 
all  Traitors!”  they  replied  by  ihouting  “ Vive  la 
Republique ! " and  by  ainging  in  chorus  the 
first  reru  of  the  famed  Maruillese  Hymn,  ac- 
cording to  their  new  version,  importing  that 
the  day  of  glory  had  arrived,  that  the  bloody 
knife  of  tyranny  was  raiud  against  them.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  acaifold  they  dc- 
uended  from  the  death-carts,  embraced  one  another, 
and  cried  again  “ Vire  la  Republique  I”  Brisut, 
however,  and  aeveral  others  were  faint  and  silent, 
even  as  they  had  been  during  their  tedioua  transit 
from  the  prison.  The  first  that  ascended  the 
scaffold  was  Slllery.  The  guillotine,  and  Samson 
and  his  men,  worked  with  such  rapidity,  that  in 
OuTly-one  minutes  they  were  all  dcai 

There  was  now  no  single  day  on  which  the 
guillotine  was  idle;  but  six  days  alter  the  execu- 
tion of  the  tiventv-oiie  deputies  a victim  appeared 
on  the  scaffold  wliu  demands  some  more  particular 

UiAt  it  waa  by  BMana  of  thr  rxrrutionar,  vibo  e«m«  awry  day  inla 
that  hoirlbla  aboOr,  aod  rrcountesl  lo  llw  faolm  all  thaaa  ateniiubla 
and  admirable  rimamauiicct.”  Tin*  the  aircutloaeT  told  tba  (^ara. 
the  gaolari  told  Rloulle,  and  Riouffe.  who  voold  Dot  have  wrtttaQ  a 
line  of  hia  book  In  ptiaoo.  told  the  public  1 
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though  brief  notice.  Thie  waa  Philippe  Egalit^, 
ci'devant  Duke  of  Orleans^  who  had  been  alter- 
nately accueed  hv  the  Girondists  of  being  an 
ultra-Jacobin,  and  by  the  Jacobins  of  bcitig  a 
Girondist.  As  soon  as  the  flight  of  his  sons  with 
Dumouriez  was  known  in  the  Convention,  certain 
messengers,  who  found  him  playing  at  whist  in  his 
splendid  residence  of  Palais-^galit^,  late  Palais- 
Royal,  were  dispatched  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
wanted  at  the  bar.  He  went,  appealed  t^)  his  in- 
violability as  a representative  of  the  people,  to  his 
uit  services  to  the  revolution,  and  ])rotested  that 
c was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  causes  which  had 
led  to  the  defection  of  his  eldest  son.  If,’*  said 
he,  “my  son  is  really  a traitor,  I see  here  the 
image  of  Brutus,  and  I know  how  to  follow  that 
Roman  example.”  But  all  this  availed  him  no- 
thing; and  a decree  was  presently  passed  which 
sent  him  a stale  prisoner  to  Marseilles.  By  other 
decrees  which  s}>eodily  followed,  and  which  were 
either  proposed  nr  warmly  supported  hy  Robes- 
pierre, every  individual  of  his  family  that  could 
he  found  in  France  was  put  under  arrest,  and  the 
property  of  all  of  them  under  sequestration.  For 
more  than  six  months  he  lay  in  prison  at  Mar- 
seilles, uncertain  of  his  fate,  and  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  march  of  affairs;  but  on  the 
3rd  of  November  Philippe  E^alitd  was  brought 
hack  to  Paris,  and  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month 
he  stood  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
cliurged  the  Convention  and  by  the  Public 
Accuser  with  having  been  the  accomplice  of  the 
Girondists  who  had  perished  on  the  last  day  of 
October.  The  merits  of  the  parties  were  different, 
but  the  trial  of  Philippe  Egaiite  was  to  all  inAcnU 
ns  great  a mockery  of  justice  as  the  trial  of  the 
queen,  whose  earliest  and  most  terrible  enemy  he 
had  been.  In  one  particular,  however,  it  was 
less  u<liuu8— it  was  exceedingly  short.  In  the 
account  before  ut*  scarcely  a word  is  said  (o  prove 
his  complicity  either  with  Dumouriez  and  his  own 
sun,  or  with  the  Girondists,  who  bad  s«)  frequently 
endeavoured  to  piuciire  his  arrest  or  banishment. 
The  chief  crime  imputed  to  him,  or  that  which 
was  most  dwelt  upon,  was  his  fondness  for  Eng- 
land, his  frequent  journeys  and  his  numerous  in- 
timacies in  this  country.  He  was  asked  whether, 
during  his  residences  in  I»mlon,  he  had  not  been 
ch^ly  connected  with  the  creatures  of  Pitt?  In 
denying  the  fact,  which  he  well  might  do,  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  seen  Pitt,  because  be  had  let- 
ters to  deliver  to  him;  and,  in  the  present  temper 
of  the  French  people,  this  admission  was  equiva- 
lent to  a confession  of  enormous  guilt.  He  was 
asked  whether  he  had  not  sent  his  daughter  over 
to  England  in  the  view  of  getting  her  married  to 
one  of  the  sons  of  George  III.?  Having  replied 
in  the  negative,  he  was  asked  what  was  the  object 
of  his  last  journey— of  his  last  pretended  mission 
to  England  ? He  said  he  went  or  was  sent  he- 
^use  it  woi  known  he  was  very  intimaic  loith  the 
oppoiiHon  party  m that  courUry^  and  bccauw  the 

* <lu  Trilnioal  KeTolutiomairv,  Im  Hist.  Patten««t. 


French  guvernmerd  of  that  lime  vtithed  to  preterve 
peace  ipith  England.*  Bnt,  when  hit  daughter 
and  Madame  Genii,  went  la  London,  they  were 
accompanied  hy  the  Girondist  traitor  Pdiion — how 
waa  that?  He  aaid  that  he  did  not  know  then 
that  Pdiian  had  any  evil  design,  againat  the  re- 
public. But  did  he  not  know  that  Madame  Genlit, 
to  whom  he  hail  intrutted  his  daughter,  was  an 
intriguing  woman  (line  intrigante)  ? He  declared 
he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  it.  But  he  must  know 
that  at  a later  period  Pdtion  kept  tin  a close  corre- 
spondence with  his  eldest  son,  who  was  in  the 
army  of  Dumouriez.  He  only  knew  that  Petion 
had  received  some  letters  from  his  son ; and  the 
letters  which  he  himself  had  received  from  Ins  son 
never  contained  the  slightest  hint  of  Dumouriez's 
criminal  intentions.  But  was  he  not  aware  that 
the  husband  of  the  intrigante  Gcnlis,  the  traitor 
Sillcry,  his  conataiit  coiiiitcllor,  had  been  closely 
connected  with  the  Girondists  Buzot  and  Louvet  ? 
And  did  he  not  know  that  Louvet’s  proposing  the 
banishment  of  the  entire  family  of  Orleans  was 
but  a blind  and  a trick  concerted  between  them  ? 
No,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  sort.  Hi,  very  vote 
on  the  trial  of  hia  kinsman  Louis  XVI. — a vote 
which  we  believe  to  have  proceeded  from  fear — 
waa  now  brought  against  him  as  an  unrepublican 
crime.  Was  it  not  by  an  artful  combination  that 
he,  Philippe  Egalitd,  had  voted  for  the  death  of 
the  tyrant,  while  hi,  creature,  Sillery,  had  voted 
against  it  ? He  said  he  knew  of  no  combination  ; 
that  he,  for  his  part,  had  voted  according  to  his 
soul  and  conscience.  They  asked  him  how  it  was 
that  he,  who  was  at  Marseilles  all  the  time  of  the 
counter-revolution  there,  when  the  federalists  were 
putting  to  death  or  imprisoning  all  true  patriots, 
nnd  been  left  safe  and  undisturbed?  He  replied, 
that  he  had  not  been  left  undisturbed,  that  be  had 
been  brought  before  a Maraeilleae  tribunal,  but 
that  the  court  had  thought  proper  to  acquit  him. 
" But  how  was  if,”  cried  the  president,  “ tha^ou, 
in  a republic,  and  in  defiance  of  equality,  siiffcnd 
ourself  to  be  called  Prince?”  He  answered,  that 
e had  done  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  it; 
that  he  had  even  put  up  a placard  on  the  door  of 
his  apartment  prohibiting  the  unrepublican  prac- 
tice, and  imposing  a fine,  to  go  to  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  upon  all  such  as  should  use  the  forbidden 
word.  The  immense  sums  of  money  he  had 
spent  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolution,  and  which 
had  left  him  for  many  months  past  miserably  em- 
barrassed and  poor,  were  also  converted  into 
capital  ufliences.  ” What  had  you  in  view,”  aaid 
the  president,  " in  making  such  grand  largesses  ?” 
To  this  he  answered,  “ I made  no  such  largesses. 
I was  only  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  relieve 
my  indigent  fellow-citizens  in  the  midst  of  a 
rigorous  winter,  by  selling  ii  portion  of  my  landed 
property.”  He  was  allowed  for  his  counsel 
Charles  Voidcl,  who  had  liecn  a member  of  the 
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first  or  constituent  assembly,  who  had  long  lived 
with  him  in  the  closest  intimacy,  and  who,  among 
other  services,  had  introduced  the  Duke  of  Char* 
tres,  or  Rgalihl  the  younger,  to  the  clubs,  public 
dinners,  and  meetings  then  in  vogue.  Voidel, 
who  had  been  a great  detector  of  conspiracies 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  revolution,  wlien 
the  court  and  family  of  I^ouis  XVI.  were  to  be 
destroyed,  pleaded  that  there  was  not  the  shadow 
of  a proof  of  his  client’s  being  engaged  in  any 
conspiracy  or  unrepublican  schemes ; and  truly 
nothing  like  a ■proof  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
duced against  him,  while  even  the  presumptive 
evidence  seems  to  have  been  infinitely  less,  and 
far  more  loose,  than  might  have  been  expected. 
We  mean  the  presumptive  evidence  of  his  con- 
nexion or  understanding  with  Dumouriez ; fur  as 
to  his  complicity  with  the  Girondists  and  their 
federalists,  it  was  a daring  lie  and  nonsense. 
Voidel  said  that  the  journey  to  London  of  Madem- 
oiselle Egalite  was  solely  intended  fur  the  benefit 
of  her  health  and  her  improvement  in  the  English 
language ; that  the  woman  Genlis  would  nut  un- 
dertake the  journey  unless  she  were  accompanied 
by  two  known  patriots;  and  that  therefore  he 
himself  and  Petion,  who  at  that  time  passed  for  a 
good  patriot,  were  chosen  by  his  client  to  attend 
them  to  London ; that  Dumouriez  and  the  Genlis 
had  been  the  worst  enemies  of  his  client,  and  the 
uiuhor  of  all  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen 
his  family : for,  while  Dumouriez  deluded  the 
brother,  and  persuaded  him  to  abandon  his  country 
with  him,  the  woman  Genlis  perverted  the  mind 
of  the  sister,  &c.  He  declared  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  did  not  know  for  a long  time  what  had 
become  of  his  daughter,  and  that  it  was  only  the 
other  day  he  had  learnt  that  she  was  in  an  hos- 
pital in  Switzerland  (dans  un  hSpital  en  Suisse). 
He  dwelt  upon  the  exhausted  fortune  of  the  pri- 
soner, and  upon  the  odium  in  which  he  was  held 
by  all  the  old  enemies  of  the  revolution ; he  re- 
presented  him  as  the  constant  friend  of  liberty, 
declaring,  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  royalists 
regarded  him  as  their  most  mortal  enemy,  and 
that,  if  at  any  time  a counter-revolution  could  have 
succeeded,  these  royalists  would  not  have  failed 
sending  him  to  the  block.  But  Philippe  Egalitd 
had  rendered  himself  either  odious  or  contemptible 
to  all  parties,  and  he  could  no  longer  be  of  any 
use  to  the  Jacobins  except  as  a victim  for  the 
guillotine,  whose  royal  birth  would  attract  more 
attention  to  the  vigour  and  impartiality  of  the  re- 
volutionary government  than  a commoner  sacrifice. 
It  was  thought  too  that  his  death  would  give  the 
lie  to  the  reports  which  had  once  been  so  prevalent, 
that  the  l^ing  Jacobins  were  his  partizans  and 
fellow-conspirators,  and  that  Robespierre  and 
Danton  were  driving  on  the  revolution  only  to 
lace  him  on  the  throne.  The  tribunal  con- 
emned  him  with  the  usual  forms,  and  sent  him 
to  the  scaffold  the  same  afternoon  in  company 
with  four  other  victims.  On  arriving  in  front  of 
bis  old  dwelling,  and  the  scene  of  his  orgies,  the 
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Palais- Royal,  he  looked  at  the  building  with  a dry 
look  (un  regard  sec),  and  kept  his  eyes  bent  upon 
it  until  the  death-cart  turned  the  angle  of  another 
street ; but  his  countenance  the  while  betrayed  no 
emotion  whatever,  and  his  whole  behaviour  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  firm  or  indifferent  as 
that  of  any  who  preceded  or  followed  him  to  the 
guillotine.  He  perished  on  the  same  spot  as  the 
king  and  queen  and  the  twenty-one  Girondists.* 
It  is  said  that  he  complained  neither  of  his  friends 
nor  of  his  enemies,  and  that,  when  he  was  told  he 
might  be  respited  till  the  next  day,  he  refused  the 
favour,  saying  that,  as  he  was  to  die,  the  sooner 
the  better.  The  mob  expressed  their  “ lively  sa- 
tisfaction” when  Samson  exhibited  his  head.  He 
was  forty-five  years  old  when  he  died — if  not  the 
very  worst,  then  the  most  defamed  man  of  his  bad 
times. 

Next  followed  Madame  Roland.  She  had  been 
released  from  the  Abbaye  on  the  27th  of  June,  but 
had  been  arrested  again  on  the  very  same  day  by 
order  of  the  commune,  and  carried  to  Sainte- 
Pelagie,  a far  worse  prison.  A day  or  two  after 
the  execution  of  the  Girondists  she  was  transferred 
to  the  Conciergcric,  through  which  there  was  now 
no  exit  except  through  tne  Tribunal  Revolution- 
naire  and  the  gates  of  death.  Riouffe  says  that  he 
saw  her  there,  and  was  much  struck  by  her  elegant 
and  graceful  person,  and  her  large  black  eyes  full 
of  expression  and  sweetness;  that  her  conversation 
was  serious  without  being  cold;  that  she  never 
spoke  of  the  Girondists  who  had  been  guillotined 
but  with  respect,  yet  at  the  same  time  without 
any  effeminate  pity,  and  sometimes  reproaching 
them  for  not  having  adopted  more  vigorous  mea- 
sures ; that  her  behaviour  was  dignified  and  he- 
roic, but  that  the  woman  who  waited  upon  her 
said,  “ Before  you  she  collects  all  her  strength, 
but  in  her  own  room  she  will  sometimes  remain 
for  three  hours  together  leaning  on  the  window, 
and  weeping.”  She  was  not  permitted  to  see  her 
young  daughter,  her  only  child,  who  remained 
with  her  in  Paris  w hen  her  husband  fled,  I f she 
really  wrote  the  last  part  of  the  Mdmoires  which 
were  published  under  her  name  (the  fact  has  been 
doubted,  and  with  some  appearance  of  reason), 
she  consoled  herself  in  her  misfortune  by  com- 
paring her  life  and  conduct  to  that  of  the  flower  of 
Roman  republicans,  by  vaunting  the  purity  and 
atriotism  of  her  party  and  the  wisdom  of  her 
usband’s  or  her  own  administration,  and  by 
uttering  rhapodies  against  the  Mountain,  and 
Pache,  and  all  the  ultra- Jacobins,  without  expres- 
sing any  penitence  fur  political  or  other  faults 
committed,  without  bestowing  one  word  on  the 
fate  of  the  king  or  even  upon  the  fate  of  the  queen, 
a woman  and  a mother  like  herself ; without,  in 
fact,  admitting  that  her  party  had  committed  any 
fault  except  that  of  being  over-lenient,  and  too 
mild,  generous,  and  conhding.  On  the  8th  of 
November  she  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  condemned  to  die  as 
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an  acoomplioe  of  the  Girondista,  and  a principal  in 
their  federation  plots.  She  was  executed  on  the 
next  day.*  As  she  was  drawn  through  the  streets 
the  chatted  and  seemed  to  joke  with  Lamarche, 
an  ex-director  of  assignat-printing,  who  was  in  the 
same  cart  with  her,  condemned  to  the  same  death, 
and  lest  bold  to  meet  it.  She  died  with  couragCi 
or  in  the  manner  that  was  fashionable ; but  all 
the  other  particulars,  such  as  her  address  to  the 
statue  of  LibertVit  her  insisting  on  dying  before 
her  companion,  and  her  bon-mot  to  the  executioner, 
rest  upon  the  authority  of  Riouffe  or  upon  au- 
thority quite  as  apocryphal.  [At  least  two-thirds 
of  these  grim  guillotine  bon-mots  or  smart  dying- 
speeches  may  be  safely  attributed  to  Riouffe.] 
Roland,  who  had  found  a secure  hiding-place  with 
some  friends  at  Rouen,  quitted  that  asylum,  and 
destroyed  himself  a few  da3rs  after  hearing  of  his 
wife’s  death.  On  the  16th  of  November  he  was 
found  about  6ve  leagues  from  Rouen  on  the  high 
road  to  Paris,  pierced  through  the  heart  by  a 
cane-sword,  with  a paper  in  his  pocket  containing 
the  apology  of  his  life  and  death,  a justi6cation  of 
his  conduct  as  minister,  Ac.  The  commissioners 
of  the  Convention,  who  had  been  sent  to  Rouen 
some  time  before,  and  who  repaired  to  the  spot  to 
examine  the  corpse  in  order  to  be  sure  that  it  was 
the  ex-minister  of  the  interior,  proposed  in  their 
letter  satisfying  the  Convention  upon  this  point, 
that,  as  they  had  buried  him  by  the  road-side  where 
they  had  found  him,  they  should  erect  a post  over 
his  grave  with  an  inscription,  “ to  transmit  to 
posterity  the  tragical  end  of  a perverse  minister, 
who  had  poisoned  public  opinion,  who  had  bought 
very  dear  the  reputation  of  a virtuoiu  man,  and 
who  had  been  the  chief  of  that  criminal  coalition 
which  endeavoured  to  save  the  tyrant  and  destroy 
the  republic.”] 

On  the  very  day  on  which  Madame  Roland 
died,  astronomer  mayor  Bailly,  who  had  been  no 
friend  to  her  or  to  her  party,  having  remained  a 
Feuillant  and  Lafayettist,  was  tried  and  condemned. 
He  was  accused  of  complicity  with  Lafayette,  of 
having  used  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  favour 
the  flight  to  Varennes,  of  having  been  an  aristocrat 
all  the  days  of  his  life,  infamous,  sold  to  the  tyrant, 
Ac. ; but  the  head  and  front  of  his  offence  was 
his  conduct  on  that  black  Sunday,  when  the  re- 
spectability national  guards  had  bred  on  the  peti- 


• Kolwbue  t«lU  s Itrikins  aaMSaU  alXMt  tha  Uu  bmin  of  thw 
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MaiUiDc  Talma,  whs  was  in  tha  lamc  prlwm  with  Madams 
Roland,  taid  ihat  that  laily  apcnl  all  the  nlsht  which  prsceded  her 
oa^ilion  10  playlns  oo  the  harpaichord ; and  that  the  airs  she  slaT^, 
and  h^  manner  of  playinc  tliem.  were  so  remaps,  so  iMaekima,  nad  se 
/riplh/V.  that  theaono^  haunted  her  mind  ten  Team  afler.  and  onnld 
ne^r  he  rorsotten.«7Verv/f/rnss  Rerlta  to  Pont  la  thoyntr  1804. 

We  apprehend,  bowerer.  that  this  store  is  more  strikhiK  than  true: 
to  the  use  of  musical  instruments  was  prohibited  in  the  loisons.  end 
thou(h  Madame  Roland,  or  her  look  o(  Mimcires,  stalee  that,  when 
“•  at  Salole-Pelajtle,  the  wife  of  the  keeper  allowerl  hm  to  hare 
a juanceforte  plao^  io  one  of  the  keeper’s  rooms,  and  the  keeper  per- 
mitted  her  to  <o  there  and  play  opom  it.  there  ia  tnjt  small  nroba- 
imity  that  this  Indulsenee  was  eositinued  iu  the  Conesreperie,  to  which 
she  was  remOTed  only  a Terr  lew  days  before  her  exrcolton. 
t *•  Oh.  Ltherts  I what  crimes  are  beiott  committed  in  thy  namel” 

I This  culions  latter  of  the  commissioners  or  proconsuls  (butcher 
Legendre  was  one  of  Ihbm)  isgieen  at  tllll  length  in  L'nistolrr  Par- 
Irmentaire. 


tionen  in  the  Champ  de  Man  and  on  the  very 
altar  of  the  country;  and  this  had  been  embodied 
in  numeioui  petitions  presented  to  the  Convention 
by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  those  who  had  been 
killed  on  that  day ; and  this  was  a charge  which, 
in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  allowed  no  hope 
of  mercy  or  respite.  In  pronouncing  sentence, 
the  court  ordered  that  he  should  su^r  on  the 
scene  of  his  greatest  crime,  that  he  should  be 
executed  on  the  esplanade  between  the  Champ  de 
Mars  and  the  river  Seine,  and  that  a red  flog 
which  he  had  used  on  that  black  Sunday  should 
be  dragged  in  the  dirt  behind  his  cart,  and  then 
burned  at  the  place  of  execution  by  the  headsman. 
Isafayette’s  accommodations  in  the  Prussian  and 
Austrian  fortresses  may  not  have  been  of  the  best 
kind,  but  the  hero  of  two  worlds  was  a fortu- 
nate man  to  be  where  he  was,  rather  than  in 
Paris  with  his  former  friend  and  fellow-idol! 
On  the  following  day  poor  Bailly,  whose  suf- 
ferings make  us  forget  his  faults  and  follies, 
was  carted  at  the  Conciergerie.  His  journey  to 
the  distant  part  of  Paris  appointed  for  his  exe- 
cution occupied  nearly  two  hours,  and  he  was 
hooted  and  insulted  by  the  sans-culottea  all  the 
way.  When  he  reached  the  spot  where  the 
guillotine  had  been  set  up  for  him,  the  delicate- 
minded  people  insisted  that  that  sacred  earth,  that 
holy  ground,  which  had  witnessed  so  many  liberty 
files,  should  not  be  contaminated  by  the  blood  or 
the  presence  of  so  vile  a criminal ; and,  as  the 
sovereign  people  were  sovereigns  to  do  what  they 
chose,  they  stopped  the  death-esrt,  took  the  scaf- 
folding of  the  guillotine  to  piec^  and  began  to 
erect  it  in  another  place,  in  a ditch  or  hollow  on 
the  bank  of  the  Seine  outside  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  and  beyond  the  esplanade.  All  these 
operations,  which  passed  under  the  eyes  of  Bailly, 
occupied  a considerable  time,  forming  a novelty  m 
torture.  At  last  the  broad  blade  of  the  guillotine 
hung  susmnded  just  where  the  sans-culottea  wish^ 
it ; and  Bailly,  descending  into  the  hollow,  saw 
the  red  flag  burned  before  him,  and  then,  mounting 
the  scaffold,  died.  The  story  about  the  trembling 
and  the  ready  rejily  was  never  heard  of  until 
Riouffe  told  it  in  his  book  a year  after  the  astrono- 
mer’s death.* 

During  the  two  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember one  hundred  and  twenty-six  persons  were 
condemned  by  Fouquier  Tinville’s  tribunal,  arid 
executed  by  that  great  revolution-professor,  citixen 
Samson.  Not  a man  or  woman  was  brought 
before  the  court  but  was  condemned,  and  aKCT 
condemnation  not  one  was  pardoned  or  even  re- 
prieved. The  Parisians’  appetite  for  blood  seemed 
truly  to  grow  with  what  it  fed  upon : the  place 
of  execution  was  the  commonest  place  of  ren- 
dezvous ; the  executions,  as  the  most  exciting, 
were  the  most  (lopulnr  exhibitions  of  the  day; 
women  and  children,  as  well  as  men,  ran  eagerly 
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to  them,  and,  unleaa  the  weather  was  exceed- 
indy  cold  or  exceedingly  rainy,  the  Place  dc 
la  Rdrolution,  which  continued  for  many  montha 
to  be  the  principal  alaughter-houae,  was  conatantly 
crowded.  Nor  wax  this  crowd  composed  solely  of 
the  rabble  and  faubourg  sans-culottes ; Manuel, 
who  had  been  procureur-gcneral  of  the  commune 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August, 
and  during  the  September  masaacres,  to  both  of 
which  events  he  was  suspected  of  having  contri- 
buted— after  escaping  assassination  at  Montargia, 
his  native  place,  whither,  upon  the  fall  of  ms 
chief,  Pdtion,  and  the  Girondists,  he  had  retired  to 
hide  himself — was  guillotined  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember ; and  on  the  same  day  General  Brunet, 
who  had  been  serving  in  the  army  of  Nice,  was 
executed  for  some  real  or  imaginary  military  mis- 
take— the  principle  being  now  laid  down  and  acted 
upon,  that  every  military  error  or  misfortune  was  a 
state  crime,  and  that  every  commander  who  did 
not  achieve  in  the  field  all  that  the  legislators  and 
committee-men  sitting  in  the  Tuileries  thought  he 
ought  to  do,  or  could  have  done,  merited  death, 
with  infamy  and  confiscation  of  property.  These 
two  executions  were  followed,  on  the  very  next 
day,  by  the  death  of  General  Bouchard,  who  was 
guillotined  for  not  having  taken  the  Duke  of  York 
prisoner,  and  destroyed  the  whole  English  army 
at  Dunkirk.  In  rapid  succession  the  son  of  old 
General  Custine,  and  Generals  Biron,  Beauharnais 
(the  husband  of  Josephine),  and  Westermann, 
were  swept  away,  the  important  services  of  the 
last  in  storming  the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  of 
August  being  all  forgotten.  These  executions  of 
soldiers  were  intermixed  and  varied  with  the  be- 
heading of  sundry  journalists  and  men  of  letters, 
and  lawyers  and  ex-legislators;  heads  that  had 
never  thought  alike  meeting  in  the  same  sack 
which  received  the  loppings  of  the  guillotine,  and 
fierce  political  antagonists,  who  could  scarcely 
have  met  in  life  except  to  tear  each  other  to 
pieces,  being  deposited  together  in  the  same  grave, 
with  one  layer  of  quick-lime  (their  common  winding- 
sheet  and  only  shroud)  to  consume  them  all  toge- 
ther. As  the  property  of  all  who  were  condemned 
was  confiscated,  the  guillotine  was  an  effective  in- 
strument even  in  finance.  Thus  Barrire  is  said  to 
have  remarked  facetiously,  that  the  guillotine  was 
an  excellent  mint — that  they  coined  money  in  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution  ! Barnave,  who  had  married 
a rich  wife,  could  scarcely  have  had  a chance  of 
escape  even  if  he  bad  remained  quiet  at  Grenoble, 
instead  of  participating  in  the  attempts  at  a 
counter-revolution  against  the  Mountain  there, 
and  even  if  the  papers  found,  or  said  to  have  been 
found,  in  the  iron  chest  had  not  given  him  a fore- 
most place  among  those  who  bad  corresponded 
with  the  court.  He  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
seized  at  Grenoble  at  a time  when  he  might  easily 
have  escaped  with  his  wife  into  Switzerland  or 
Savoy,  and,  after  lying  for  a considerable  time  in 
the  prison  of  his  native  town,  he  was  brought  by 
poet  to  Paris  and  the  Conciergerie.  Relying  on 
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I his  eloquence,  which  had  gained  him  so  much 
fame  when  he  led  the  opposition  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  he  commenced  a long  and  very  admir- 
able oration  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal ; 
but,  when  men  will  not  listen,  eloquence  is  less  than 
powder  without  shot : Fouquier  Tinvillc  interrupted 
him,  the  court  bade  him  speak  to  the  point,  the 
mob  drowned  his  voice,  and  he  was  condemned 
even  like  all  the  rest — like  the  illiterate  soldier 
who  could  only  plead  his  cause  with  tacres  and 
camp  oaths,  and  like  those  whose  only  eloquence 
was  silence  and  astonishment.  Duport-Duteitre, 
minister  of  justice  under  the  monarchic  constitu- 
tion, was  tried  with  him,  on  the  same  charge  of 
having  conspired  against  French  liberty  in  concert 
with  the  ci-devant  court ; and  they  were  executed 
together  on  the  29th  of  November.  Those  who 
h^  been  ministers  under  the  Gironde  were  pur- 
sued with  still  more  fury  than  those  who  had  held 
ofiSce  under  the  precious  Lafayettist  constitution. 
Claviere,  the  Genevese  minister  of  finance,  whose 
wife  was  said  to  have  rallied  and  recovered  from  a 
consumption  from  her  enthusiastic  joy  at  his  pro- 
motion,* escaped  the  guillotine  by  committing 
suicide  in  his  prison  on  the  8th  of  December ; his 
poor  wife  poisoned  herself  two  days  after,  and  their 
only  ehild,  a daughter,  fled  penniless  to  Geneva. 
The  Convention  passed  a law  that  the  property  of 
those  who  killed  themselves,  either  before  or  after 
trial,  should  be  confiscated  to  the  republic,  even 
as  if  they  had  been  regularly  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted. Lebrun,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
with  whom  the  English  opposition  had  been  so 
eager  to  treat,  after  wandering  from  plaee  to  place 
in  all  manner  of  disguises,  was  found  at  last  in  a 
hayloft,  dressed  as  a labouring  roan,  was  whirled 
away  to  Paris,  and,  without  any  trial,  but  in  virtue 
of  a decree  of  outlawiy  passed  on  the  22nd  of 
June,  he  was  guillotined  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember. He  bad  been  a printer,  and  a man  of 
letters  and  journalist,  before  he  became  a revolu- 
tionary diplomatist,  and  he  was  only  thirty  years 
old  when  he  died.  Barnave,  who  had  done  and 
gone  through  so  much,  was  only  in  his  thirty-second 
or  thirty-third  year.  Among  the  other  victims 
who  perished  in  this  dismal  December  month  were 
Kersaint,  the  naval  officer  who  had  been  a member 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  of  the  Conven- 
tion, who  had  been  as  keen  a revolutionist  as 
any  of  them  down  to  the  end  of  1 792,  but  who 
had  quitted  the  Convention  upon  their  barbarous 
sentence  against  Ijouis  XVI. ; Didtrich,  ex-mayor 
of  Strasbourg,  who  had  formerly  passed  for  a good 
patriot  and  thorough  Jacobin,  but  who  was  non- 
accused  of  having  been  in  correspondence  with 
the  enemy ; and  Madame  (ex-countess)  Dubarry, 
the  last  brazen  and  low-bred  mistress  of  Louis  XV. 
This  wretched  woman  had  got  safely  over  to  Eng- 
lany  with  considerable  property,  and  there  (in 
safety  at  least)  she  might  have  remained  ; but  she 
returned  to  Paris  to  be  presently  lodged  in  the 
Conciergerie.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  con- 
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deimied  her  to  death  for  having  given  money  to 
some  of  the  emigrants  in  England,  and  for  haring 
worn  in  London  mourning  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 
“ She  had  lived,”  says  the  continuator  of  Marat’s 
journal,  “ in  debauchery  and  crime ; and  she  died 
without  courage.”  Historians  of  the  revolution 
have  continued  to  repeat,  one  after  the  other,  that 
of  all  these  victims  of  the  guillotine  none  but  the 
old  soldier  Custine  and  this  old  courtezan  showed 
any  cowardice  or  weakness.  The  imputation  upon 
Custine’s  courage  rose,  we  believe,  entirely  from 
his  religious  feelings  in  the  hour  of  death.  No 
doubt,  we  believe,  is  entertained  of  the  shrieks  and 
screams  of  the  Dubarry;  but  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  execution  have  evidently  been  ex- 
aggerated by  choice  moralists  like  Riouffe.  There 
is  a third  victim  who  has  not  been  named  among 
the  pusillanimous,  or  among  those  who  could  not 
make  “ the  scaffold  echo  with  the  jest and  this 
was  Manuel,  who,  according  to  the  official  account, 
could  scarcely  stand  in  the  death-cart,  and  seemed 
to  be  dead,  or  nearly  so,  before  he  resiched  the 
scaffold.*  Eye-witnesses  might  probably  have 
been  able  to  increase  very  consideraoly  the  list  of 
those  who  fainted  in  the  cart  or  on  the  scaffold ; but 
it  appears  to  be  indisputable  that  there  was  a fashion 
in  dying,  and  that  the  great  majority  met  their  doom 
with  theatrical  display,  or  levity,  or  indifference. 

Several  of  the  fugitive  Girondists,  instead  of 
going  from  Caen  to  the  south,  had,  like  Valazd, 
relumed  to  hide  in  Paris.  Among  them  was 
Rabaut-St.-Etienne,  who  took  refuge  with  an  old 
friend,  was  betrayed  by  him,  and  conveyed  to  the 
guillotine.  Those  who  continued  tlieir  flight  to 
the  banks  of  the  Garonne  underwent  the  extremities 
of  human  suffering,  and  most  of  them  perished  at 
last  in  the  hands  of  the  executioners  either  at 
Bordeaux  or  at  Paris.  I^ouvet,  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors, has  left  upon  record  a moving  history  of 
the  retreat  from  Caen  of  the  deputies  who  kept 
together  for  a time — a history  which  would  be  still 
more  moving  if  it  were  not  written  in  the  style  of  a 
romance,  and  if  it  did  not  exhibit,  even  in  its  moat 
tragical  parts,  a lowness  of  sentiment  and  a filthy 
imagination.t  According  to  I^ouvet’s  account  they 
must  have  passed  half  of  the  time  in  which  they 
were  out  of  imminent  danger  in  dancing  the  car- 
magnole, and  singing  their  republican  songs. 
They  began  their  journey  with  some  battalions  of 
Breton  volunteers,  who  had  joined  the  insurgents 
in  the  Calvados,  but  who  were  now  retreating  home- 
ward completely  disheartened  at  the  prospects  of  the 
counter-revolution.  They  marched  in  the  ranks 
with  these  Bretons  like  common  soldiers,  hoping  in  j 
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* Ballelln  da  Tribunal  R^oluUoooairv- 

f Wr  can  hardly  cnnrelTe  that  the  EoxUih  writen  who  hava  «td- 
hired  to  beatov  nch  anqaaUltad  pratoe  oo  LouTcl'a  and  Madame 
Rol.iikd's  Mrnwirc*  can  hare  read  ih*  Itooks  either  in  the  orifinal 
.ans;uti$;c  or  io  any  correct  or  complete  tranalatino.  There  are  pat> 
aages  in  both  tlieae  vorki  which  no  Eo^liihaian  would  hatw  the 
h-irdiho'is)  to  trmnaUle  and  publiah.  in  aomr  respecU  we  may  bo  ton 
Ankal : but.  if  our  uverprudUhnaai  an  only  prearre  tu  from  neh 
Fretkch  ftllhinM.  kmj(  may  U esiit  among  ual  Ix>u*et.  like  nearly 
all  of  them . looked  to  auicide  la  a dtrnifr  retort,  tic  alwaya  earri^ 
a dote  of  potion  about  him;  and  he  (ella  a story  ahont  how  he  con- 
cealed that  poiaoQs  Mid  how  he  lost  and  found  it,  which  t*  unnUcr- 
ably  diafnetiaf 


[Book  II. 

this  manner  to  escape  observation.  At  Fougeres  the 
battalions  separated,  each  tskiug  its  nearest  road 
home.  The  deputies  remain^,  and  continued 
their  march  with  the  battalion  of  Finisterre,  both 
because  it  seemed  more  attached  to  them,  or  more 
averse  to  the  Mountain,  than  the  other  battalions, 
and  because  it  was  going  to  Brest,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  wliich  town  they  hoped  to  find  aome 
vessel  to  convey  them  to  the  south.  [To  make 
that  long  journey  by  land  and  to  traverae  the 
Vendde,  the  scene  of  the  most  terrible  of  wars, 
and  where  the  royalist  people  and  the  armies  of 
the  Mountain  were  alike  their  enemies,  was  too 
desperate  an  entcrpriie  to  be  thought  of.]  The 
Finisterre  battslion  was  only  eight  hundred  stroug : 
in  most  of  the  towns  through  which  they  liad  to 
pass  the  Jacobins  kept  the  upper  band,  and,  in 
spite  of  their  precautiuni,  it  got  known  that  a 
certain  number  of  the  Giruiidista,  outlawed  by  the 
Convention,  were  with  the  battalion.  At  one 
place  a plan  was  formed  to  seize  the  weary  de- 
puties in  their  beda  at  night,  and  send  them  to  the 
Mountain  or  massacre  them.  Farther  on  the  road 
at  Uol,  the  Jacobin  mayor  and  municipals  called 
the  national  guards  to  arms,  drew  out  aome  old 
cannon,  and  sent  to  St.  Malo  for  reinforcements. 
The  Finisterre  battalion  rushed  into  the  town  with 
bayonets  fixed  and  cannons  loaded,  and  drew  up 
in  order  of  battle  in  the  square  of  the  Hdtel-de- 
Ville,  and  in  front  of  the  mayor’s  forces.  The 
mayor  protested  that  he  had  no  intention  to  stop 
the  march  of  the  battalion,  but  only  wanted  to 
seize  the  deputies,  those  traitors  to  their  country, 
who  were  concealed  in  their  ranks.  The  Finisterre 
men,  lowering  their  bayonets  and  standing  by 
their  guns,  told  the  mayor  and  hia  national  guards- 
men to  come  and  seek  the  deputies,  since  they  were 
ao  anxious  to  seize  them.  But  the  mayor  declined 
the  invitation,  and  permitted  the  battalion  and  the 
deputies  to  dine  in  the  town,  and  continue  their 
march  unmolested.  In  ming  through  a narrow 
wooded  pass  near  Dinan,  uie  battalion  expected  to 
be  attacked  by  a very  superior  force ; but  they  got 
safely  through  the  defile,  and  the  deputies  met 
with  a charitable  reception  at  Dinan.  The  next 
morning  the  proscribed  legislators  were  roused  out 
of  their  beds  by  a terrible  uproar  among  the 
Finisterre  voluntMra,  aome  of  whom  were  crying 
that,  since  the  authority  of  the  Mountain  was 
acknowledged,  it  would  hie  factious  and  treasonable 
to  protect  deputies  who  were  outlawed  by  it ; while 
others  cried  that  it  would  be  moat  disgraceful  for 
brave  Bretona  to  betray  or  abandon  unfortunate 
gentlemen,  virtuous  repreaentativea  of  the  people, 
who  had  thrown  themselves  upon  their  protection. 
The  disputants,  though  almost  surrounded  by 
enemies,  were  on  the  point  of  falling  upon  one 
another,  when  the  deputies  announc^  their  in- 
tention of  quitting  the  battalion  and  shifting  for 
themselves.  Their  friends  gave  to  each  of  them  a 
good  musket,  a sword,  and  a cartouche-box  well 
filled  with  ball-cartridge,  and  a white  mantle  to 
throw  over  their  volunteer  uniforms ; and,  thus 
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armed,  they  atruck  acroaa  the  rough  mountainoui 
country  by  croaa  and  bye  roada  for  the  port  of 
Quimper  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
not  far  from  Brest.  “ At  this  time,”  aaya  Louvet, 
“ we  were  Pdtion,  Barbaroux,  Salles,  Buzot, 
Cuaay,  Leaage,  Bergoing,  Giroust,  Meilhan,  and 
myself ; then  Girey-Duprile,  and  a worthy  young 
man  named  Riouffe,  who  had  come  to  join  us  at 
Caen  ; and  then  six  guides.  Buzot  still  kept  with 
him  his  man-servant,  who  was  as  well  armed  as 
the  rest  of  us  : in  all,  we  were  nineteen.”  They 
had  upwards  of  a hundred  miles  to  march,  and 
few  of  them  were  in  marching-order.  Buzot  was 
so  fat  that  he  could  scarcely  get  along,  even  with 
the  help  of  his  man>servant ; Cussy  was  tormented 
with  the  gout ; Barbaroux  had  a sprained  ankle ; 
and  Riouffe,  whose  occupation  had  always  been 
sedentary,  soon  got  foot-sore  and  weary.  Yet 
nothing  but  speed  could  save  them,  for  the  revo- 
lutionary committees  in  the  townships  were  giving 
the  alarm,  and  all  the  Jacobin  part  of  the  country 
was  rising.  Sleeping  in  bams  upon  straw,  or  in 
the  fields  under  hedges,  travelling  more  by  night 
than  by  day,  and  toiling  and  starving  aion^f  the 
roughest  and  least  frequented  roads,  and  avoiding 
the  towns,  they  fared  onward  for  the  coast.  By  a 
mistake  of  their  guides  they  stumbled  into  the 
town  of  Moncontour,  and  on  a market-day,  when 
the  place  was  thronged  with  people.  Buzot  and 
Petion  were  recognised  by  several  persona,  but, 
though  there  was  a considerable  force  of  gendarmes 
in  the  place,  they  got  through  the  town  without 
molestation.  They  looked  like  volunteers  returning 
home  on  leave  of  absence,  and  the  commandant 
of  the  Finisterre  battalion  had  given  them  passes. 
After  getting  out  of  Moncontour  they  concealed 
themselvM  in  a thick  wood  till  nightMl.  About 
midnight,  after  a long  march  in  the  dark,  they 
reach^  a friendly  house,  where  they  found  supper 
and  beds — or  the  mattresses  and  bolsters  of  two 
beds,  which  they  shared  among  them.  Two  of  the 

C,  worn  out  by  the  march,  and  flattered  by  the 
that  they  might  lie  concealed  and  safe  there, 
remained  behind  in  this  district ; one  of  them  was 
Leaage,  who  actually  escaped  detection ; the  other 
was  Giroust,  who,  though  arrested  at  the  close  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  was  not  brought  to  trial  until 
after  the  fall  of  Robapierre,  when  his  life  was  safe. 
They  both  re-appeared  in  the  Convention,  and 
afterwards  filled  several  important  trasts.  The 
rest  of  the  deputies,  who  continued  their  route  to 
Quimper,  were  surprised  the  next  night,  while 
sleeping  in  a bam,  by  a Jacobin  magistrate,  with 
half  a rcgimnit  of  national  guards  at  his  heels. 
At  first  they  thmight  of  tighting.  “ We  were  all 
armed  to  the  teeth,”  says  Ixnivct,  “ each  of  us 
having,  besides  his  musket,  good  horse-pistols; 
and  I had,  besides,  a blunderbuss  capable  of  vo- 
miting twenty  bullets  at  once There  was 

Barbaroux,  whose  high  stature  and  corpulence 
gave  him  an  air  of  the  most  imposing  kind;  there 
were  in  onr  little  troop  seven  fine  grenadiers  like 
Urn ; uid,  among  the  six  others,  the  shortest  was, 


like  myself,  five  feet  four  inches  high.”*  [Sad  times 
for  legislators,  philoeophes,  and  men  of  letters, 
when  they  are  thus  obliged  to  measure  themselves 
by  feet  and  inches !]  But,  after  some  talk  and 
some  very  ingenious  acting  on  their  part,  they  were 
let  go,  being  told,  among  other  things,  that  they 
had  been  mistaken  for  n set  of  refractory  priests. 
As  they  advanced  fresh  dangers  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  attended  them.  Ibey  were  told  of  gen- 
darmes being  seen  lurking,  near  their  road;  of  a 
hue-and-cry  that  was  following  them,  and  getting 
before  them.  The  next  night,  as  they  were 
stealing  through  the  long  narrow  dark  street  of 
the  village  of  Carhaix,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
bogs  and  marshes,  a little  girl  rushed  from  a dark 
comer,  threw  ojien  a door,  within  which  they  saw 
a light  burning,  and  cried  out,  “ Let  voitd  qm  pas- 
sent  (There  they  are  passing !)  They  ran  with 
all  the  speed  and  strength  that  was  left  in  them, 
the  lamest  forgetting  their  lameness.  They  thought 
they  heard  horses  galloping  behind  them — horses 
of  gendarmes,  a detachment  of  which,  they  had 
been  told,  was  quartered  in  Carhaix.  “ It  must 
be  confessed,”  says  Louvet,  “that  the  boldest 
among  ns  was  not  much  at  his  ease.”  They  lost 
their  road,  they  wandered  among  bogs,  woods,  and 
mountains  (through  a country  like  the  rudest 
arts  of  Wales),  they  were  afraid  of  approaching 
ouses  lest  gendarmes  or  other  enemies  might  be 
concealed  within ; and  all  the  poor  country-people 
they  met  were  afraid  of  them,  they  looked  so  haggard 
and  desperate.  At  last  they  reached  a forest  or  wood 
distant  only  two  leagues  from  Quimper,  and  thence 
sent  forward  their  only  remaining  guide  to  seek 
out  some  fnends  they  had  in  that  town,  as  they 
could  not  venture  to  go  thither  themselves  in  broad 
daylight  They  lay  in  the  wood  all  that  night  ex- 
posed to  the  pelting  of  a pitiless  storm,  and  half 
dying  with  hunger ; but  the  next  morning,  by  early 
dawn,  some  of  their  Quimper  friends  arrived  and 
found  them  in  the  wood,  re-animated  their  fleeting 
spirits  with  some  eau-de-vie  and  black  bread,  then 
brought  horses  for  the  lame,  and  in  the  darkness 
of  the  following  night  smuggled  them  into  Quim- 
per. But,  alas ! there  was  no  decked  vessel  in  that 
obscure  fishing-port  except  a small  barque,  and  that 
not  sea-worthy.  They  separated  and  took  up  their 
lodging  in  three  or  four  little  countiy-houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The  Moutagnard  com- 
missioners could  not  as  yet  venture  into  the  wilds  of 
Lower  Britbiny ; but  there  was  a Jacobin  Club  in 
Quimper  whicn  gave  great  uneasiness,  compelling 
each  of  the  fugitives  to  procure  for  himself  some 
hiding-place  in  cose  of  domiciliary  visits,  some  hole- 
in-the-wall  or  hollow  between  waUs,  into  which  he 
might  rush  in  case  of  surprisal.  Some  of  them 
whiled  away  the  time  in  writing  memoirs.  Faublaa- 
Louvet  composed  his  ‘ Hymn  to  Death,’  the  moral 
of  which  was  that  death  was  better  than  the  Moun- 
tain. After  some  weeks  had  been  passed  in  this 
manner,  Cussy,  Duch&tel,  Salles,  Bergoing,  and 
five  others  put  themselves  on  board  the  crazy  old 
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barque,  which  had  been  repaired  at  their  expenee, 
and  set  sail  for  Bordeaux.  The  rest  remained 
behind  waiting  for  a better  vessel,  which  some 
friends  of  Fetion  and  Guadet  were  preparing  for 
them  at  Brest.  “ I had  long  since  resolved,**  says 
Louvet,  “ not  to  separate  my  destiny  from  that  of 
Guadet,  Buzot,  and  F«5iion  ; and,  very  fortunately 
for  him,  Barbnroux  had  just  caught  the  small-jwx, 
and  so  could  not  go  in  the  barque.  I say  very  for- 
tunately, for  all  those  w !m  set  foot  in  that  unhappy 
boat  were  very  soon  taken.’*  Seeing  the  sequel, 
we  may  doubt  as  to  this  piece  of  very  good  fortune 
of  Barbaroux.  At  last,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
Louvet,  Guadet,  Buzot,  Pthion,  Barbaroux  em- 
barked on  board  a vessel  which  was  bound  for 
Bordeaux,  and  which  came  near  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Quimper  river  to  pick  them  up.  On  board 
the  vessel  they  found  their  brother  deputy  and 
friend  Valady,  and  another  gentleman  “ of  tall 
stature  and  light  brown  hair,**  who,  although  not  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  had  been  proscribed  by 
it.  Valady  was  one  of  the  very  few  that  had  dis- 
played great  courage  in  opposing  Louis's  sentence 
of  death.  This  h^  provoked  his  own  proscrip- 
tion in  spite  of  all  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
the  revolution  in  its  earlier  stages,  by  debauching 
the  grenadiers  of  the  Gardes-Fran9aiscs,  and  by 
preaching  his  wild  doctrines  in  other  quarters.* 
In  former  times  he  had  professed  himself  a Pytha- 
gorean philosopher.  He  was  now  destined  to  prac- 
tise some  part  of  Uiat  philosophy — frugality  and 
frequent  fasting.  At  sea  there  were  fresh  perils, 
the  least  of  which  certainly  was  the  sw'arm  of 
English  cruisers  and  privateers  that  were  hovering 
off  the  whole  coast  from  Brest  to  Bordeaux.  They 
were  safely  landed  nt  the  Bec-d*Ambez,  near  Bor- 
deaux. “ Here  we  were,  at  last,**  says  Louvet, 
“in  the  department  of  the  Gironde;  and  here  we 
believed  ourselves  to  be  not  only  in  safety,  but  in 
n condition  to  combat  the  oppressors  of  our  coun- 
try : we  almost  fell  upon  our  knees  to  kiss  that 
bles8<'fl  earth!  Oh!  blind,  tmhappy  mortals!** 
Guadet  hud  a relation  in  the  town,  whose  house 
was  open  to  him ; but  the  first  thing  Guadet  did 
was  to  go  w ith  his  companions  to  an  inn,  and  with 
his  usual  confidence  (m  conjiance  ordinaire)  an- 
nounce his  name,  by  which  it  was  easy  to  under- 
stand who  were  his  comrades.  Louvet  is  rather 
severe  upon  Guadet,  saying  that  his  imprudence  was 
the  principal  cause  of  nearly  all  the  dangers  which 
followed  ; but  from  his  own  narrative  it  should 
appear  that  several  others  of  the  fugitives  were 
quite  as  imprudent  and  confident  as  Guadet  could 
be.  They  were  srnreely  an  hour  on  shore  ere 
sinbter  rcjwrls  met  their  eur: — ultra-Jacobin  sec- 
tion Franklin  had  risen  against  the  respectabilities, 
had  beaten  and  disarm^  them  five  days  before, 
had  turned  the  city  of  Bordeaux  topsv-turv'v,  had 
installed  a Montagnurd  municipality,  and  had 
throw'n  into  prison  Gussy,  Duchfttel,  and  other 
patriots  who  had  gone  in  the  barque.  Guadet 
would  not  Ixilieve  the  sad  news.  He  and  Piiiion 
• Sfo  'oi. «.  r*  3^- 
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went  to  Bordeaux,  and  returned  on  the  morrow  with 
the  certain  intelligence  that  all  that  they  had  heard 
was  true — that  the  sans-culottes  and  Montagnards 
were  absolutely  masters  of  Bordeaux,  and  of  all 
that  was  in  it  or  near  it,  that  terror  was  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  that  Tallien  was  coming  to  put  the 
guillotine  en  ‘permanence.  In  a gre^  town,  in 
the  capital  of  his  native  province,  where  Guadet 
had  expected  to  find  numberless  devoted  friends, 
he  found  not  one  that  would  venture  to  harbour 
him  and  Fetion  for  the  night — he  could  scarcely 
find  one  that  had  courage  enough  to  show  him, 
at  nine  o’clock  at  night,  the  shortest  or  safest  way 
back  to  the  Bec-d*Ambez.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
They  could  not  go  to  Bordeaux ; they  could  not  rc- 
embark,  for  the  friendly  vessel  which  had  brought 
them  was  gone ; they  could  not  long  stay  where 
they  were,  fur  the  kecjier  of  the  inn  to  which 
Guadet  had  so  rashly  conducted  them  was  a rank 
Maratist.  Long  and  anxious  deliberations  ended 
in  a resolution  that  Guadet  should  hasten  to 
Saint-Emiliou,  hit  birth-place,  a few  leagues  off, 
and  that  the  rest  should  lie  concealed  in  a solitary 
house  until  he  should  return  to  them.  By  some 
friend  they  caused  it  to  be  reported  in  Bec-d’Ambez 
that  they  were  all  gone  from  that  neighbourhood ; 
but  at  night  the  innkeeper  was  seen,  or  was 
thought  to  be  seen,  prying  near  the  house,  and  this 
led  to  fresh  alarms  and  desperate  resolves.  No 
attack  was,  however,  made  upon  their  quarters. 
But  the  next  day  passed,  and  the  next,  without  the 
return  of  Guadet,  or  the  arrival  of  any  messenger 
from  him.  Even  another  day  of  agony  passed, 
and  no  one  came.  At  tl»  beginning  of  the  third 
night  a trusty  and  secret  messenger  arrived. 
Guadet  had  been  again  cruelly  disappointed.  At 
Saint-Emilion,  besides  his  father  and  several  rela- 
tions, he  had  many  friends — friends  of  his  child- 
hood, **  of  whom  one  always  believes  oneself  sure, 
until  one  has  tried  them.*’  He  had  gone  in  the 
confidence  that  these  friends  would  receive  him 
with  transports,  and  dispute  with  one  another  the 
honour  of  giving  refuge  to  the  honourable  deputies, 
the  companions  of  his  misfortunes  and  flight.  But 
mnic  and  terror  reigned  at  Saint-EmiUon  as  at 
Bordeaux — terror  was  here,  was  there,  was  every- 
where, making  even  generous  men  cautious,  self- 
ish, cowardly.  The  messenger  informed  Louvet 
and  his  party  that  Guadet  had  indeed  found 
an  asylum  for  himself  in  the  house  of  his  re- 
lations, and  that  he  had  even  found  u generous 
friend  who  would  lodge  and  conceal  t\co  of  the 
party.  The  party  thought  that  where  two 
might  be  lodged,  room  might  be  found  for  six; 
at  all  hazards  they  determined  not  to  sepa- 
rate, and  for  any  of  them^to  stay  longer  where 
they  were  was  impossible,  as  gendarmes  and  other 
troojre  were  marching  into  Bcc-d*Ambez.  They 
all  set  out  together  in  the  dark,  Guadet*a  mes- 
senger serving  as  their  guide.  They  had  to  cross 
the  river  Garonne  in  a boat,  and  then  the  river 
Dordogne  close  below  the  town  of  Liboume.  At 
this  second  passage  the  people  of  the  ferry-boat 
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kept  them  waiting  and  sliouting  on  the  bank  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour;  but,  fortunately,  the 
sentinels  in  the  town  were  as  dilBcult  to  wake  as 
the  ferrymen,  and  they  got  across  the  Dordogne 
without  misadventure.  More  hair-breadth  escapes 
on  the  road,  and  they  reached  Guadet’s  birth-place. 
He  could  only  receive  them  in  a stone-quarry ; his 
relations  and  townsfolk,  more  terrified  than  ever, 
would  not  now  lodge  even  two  of  the  proscribed. 
Guadet  was  confounded,  for  it  was  chiefly  on  his 
representations  that  the  fugitives  had  come  to  this 
cradle  and  home  of  Girondism,  and  he  had  ex- 
pected that  his  presence  would  nut  merely  secure  a 
most  hospitable  reception  for  them  all,  but  would 
also  bring  armies  into  the  field  to  fight  their  battles 
against  the  Mountain.  “ Poor  Guadet ! ” says 
I^uvet — “ how  many  times  had  he  protested  to 
us  that,  if  all  honourable  and  generous  sentiments 
were  banished  from  the  rest  of  France,  they  would 
take  refuge  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde !” 
A charitable  curtl  (and  they  found  several  such  in 
the  course  of  their  wanderings)  offered  them  an 
asylum  for  two  or  three  days  in  his  lonely  house 
near  Saint-Emilion.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Valady’s  friend,  the  gentleman  of  tall  stature  and 
light  brown  hair,  would  be  gone,  for  he  had  friends 
and  relatives  not  far  off,  and  he  thought  he  might 
reach  them  in  safety  by  taking  cross-roads.  But 
the  tall  gentleman  was  arrested  en  route^  and  con- 
signed to  a local  revolutionary  tribunal.  The  rest 
remained  two  days  longer  with  the  cur^,  who  was 
then  obliged  to  turn  them  over  to  a poor  farmer, 
who  hid  them  in  his  hayloft,  but  who  at  times 
forgot,  or  was  unable,  to  furnish  them  with  any 
victuals.  Here  they  were  terribly  alarmed  one 
night,  and  thought  of  killing  themselves,  but  did 
not.  Guadet,  who  was  still  on  the  search  for  some 
noble  soul  that  would  redeem  the  character  of  the 
department,  at  length  found  an  heroic  lady,  who 
received,  fed,  and  clothed  the  miserable  refugees, 
lodging  them  in  a secret  cellar  thirty  feet  under- 
ground. “ Observe,”  says  Louvet,  “ that  this  was 
done  when  the  guillotine  was  every  day  striking 
off  heads,  and  when  the  brigands  of  the  Mountain 
were  committing  all  kinds  of  horrors  in  this  part 
of  tlie  country,  threatening  to  bum  the  houses, 
to  burn  the  towns,  wherein  any  of  the  proscribed 
had  taken  refuge.  At  length  the  fugitive  deputies, 
who  had  scarcely  any  money  left  among  them, 
thought  it  better  to  separate.  Barbaroux,  Buzot, 
and  Petion  went  some  leagues  off  towards  the  sea 
to  seek  an  uncertain  asylum  among  rocks  and 
caverns : Guadet,  Louvet,  Salles,  and  Valady,  who 
kept  iogetlter  a little  while  longer,  took  another 
direction  in  search  of  another  hole  in  a rock — 
each  party  to  its  Patmos.  Their  separation  was 
sad  as  sad  could  be.  Barbaroux  spoke  of  his 
mother  ; Salles  “ had  death  in  his  eyes.”  Guadet, 
who  knew  the  country  well,  found  a cavern  where 
he  and  those  who  remained  with  him  stayed  for  a 
time.*  But  they  could  not  stay  there  long,  for 

* Of  ihU  cavnn.and of  what  pawd  in  it,  t/>nrct  givM  a deMriptioa 
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the  cave  was  near  a village ; there  was  no  pro- 
curing provisions  w'ithout  risk  of  being  detected  ; 
and,  as  the  month  of  November  was  far  advanced, 
it  was  cold  even  in  that  southern  climate.  Guadet 
had  yet  an  untried  friend,  a lady  with  a good 
house  over  her  head,  and  luxuries  and  money  to 
spare.  He  thought  his  claims  upon  her  were 
great,  for  in  earlier  times,  when  an  advocate  prac- 
tising at  Bordeaux,  he  had  saved  her  from  a 
criminal  prosecution,  in  which  her  honour  and  the 
character  of  her  family  were  gravely  committed ; 
and  since  that  important  service  she  had  a hun- 
dred times  assured  him  of  her  eternal  gratitude. 
On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  November,  in  a storm 
of  wind  and  rain,  Guadet  and  liis  three  desperate 
friends  presented  themselves  at  this  lady’s  door. 
After  Guadet  had  knocked  for  half  an  hour,  the 
door  was  half-opened  by  a man-servant,  who  had 
seen  him  a hundred  times,  but  who  would  not 
recognise  him  now.  The  fallen  deputy,  who 
not  long  ago  had  fancied  he  was  controlling  the 
destinies  of  nations,  told  his  name  and  his  wants. 
The  lacquey  said,  Madame  w as  in  bed  and  asleep, 
but  he  would  wake  her.  He  shut  the  door  in 
their  faces,  and  did  not  return  until  another 
half-hour  had  passed,  and  then  only  to  an 
nounce  that  they  could  have  no  food,  shelter,  or 
succour  of  any  kind  there  ; that  it  was  impoi^te 
for  Madame  to  do  anything  for  them,  as  there 
was  a Jacobin  committee  of  surveillance  in  the 
village  hard  by.  Guadet  implored  to  be  admitted 
alone,  to  speak  for  one  moment  with  Madame,  but 
he  was  told  it  was  impossible,  and  the  door  was 
again  closed  and  made  fast,  not  to  be  re-opened 
that  night,  or  us  long  as  such  contagious  neigh- 
bours were  in  its  vicinity.  Drenched  to  the  skin 
by  a cold  rain,  lame  in  the  feet,  famishing,  spent, 
louvet  dropped  to  the  earth,  and  there  lay  all  but 
senseless.  Guadet  ran  back  to  the  door,  and, 
speaking  through  the  key-hole,  intreated  for  shelter 
and  a fire,  if  only  for  two  hours.  The  servant  an- 
swered nothing  save  “ Cela  est  impossible.*'  “ Then 
a little  vinegar  and  a glass  of  water,  for  a friend  is 
fainting !”  “ Cela  est  impossible."  Poor  Guadet, 

whose  philosophy  was  wondrously  changed  by 
bitter  experience,  burst  out  into  imprecations 
against  the  baseness  of  human  nature.  These  de- 
tails will  go  far  in  explaining  what  the  Reign  of 
Terror  really  was.  Rendered  frantic  by  Madame *s 
inhospitality,  Louvet,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  a 
little  strength,  swore  that  he  would  go  to  Paris  and 
die  there  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  rather  than 
linger  and  starve  any  longer  in  this  asylum  of  all 
the  generous  virtues,  the  Gironde.  And,  on  the 
very  next  day,  the  author  of  Faublas  put  a Jacobin- 
cut  wig  on  his  head,  a great-coat  of  a national 
guardsman  on  his  back,  forged  some  signatures  to  an 
old  passport,  and  took  the  road  to  Pandemonium.* 
Valady  went  southward  for  Pdrigueux,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  friends  among  the  relations  and  con- 
ne.xions  of  his  quondam  companion,  the  gentleman 

* IxiuTct,  Mrmoiiet,  or  “ Quelqitn  Nuticci  pour  rHUU>ire  ct  le 
Rccit  de  mes  PeriU,  depuU  le  31  Mai,  1193.* 
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of  tall  stature  and  light  brown  hair,  who  had  been 
intercepitd  on  his  way  thither.  Guadet  and  Salles 
kept  still  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guadet’s 
native  place,  hiding  wherever  they  could,  and  con* 
tinually  changing  their  protectors  and  i heir  asylum. 
But,  though  their  fate  was  delayed,  it  could  not  he 
avoided.  The  poor  Pythagorean,  Valady,  was 
captured  in  the  neighbourho^  of  P^rigueux,  and 
guillotined  in  that  town  at  the  beginning  of  De« 
cember.*  Guadet  and  Salles,  nine  months  after 
their  tint  arrival  at  Bec^d’Ambez,  when  they  were 
lying  concealed,  and  fancying  themselvea  forgotten 
in  a bom  attached  to  the  houae  of  Guadet’s  own 
father,  were  heard  of  by  some  of  the  Jacobin  clubs 
of  the  district.  Guadet  himself  was  said  to  have 
been  seen  one  day  lurking  between  Lihoume  and 
Saint'Emilion.  ft  was  immediately  suspected  that 
all  the  deputies  who  had  landed  at  Bec-d’Ambez 
were  hidden  in  the  extensive  caves  behind  Saint- 
Emilion,  where  they  might  be  supjdied  with 
provisions  by  Guadet*s  family.  These  suspicions 
were  immediately  communicated  to  a commissioner 
of  the  committee  of  Saiut  Public^  who  concerted 
measures  with  the  local  committees  for  blocking 
up  with  armed  men,  and  at  the  same  moment,  all 
the  mouths  of  these  caverns,  which  were  very 
numerous,  and  for  sending  in  fierce  and  keen- 
scented  dogs  to  track  or  drive  out  any  persons  that 
might  be  hidden  in  the  intricacies  of  the  caves. 
The  committees  enjoined  the  closest  secrecy  until 
the  blow  could  struck.  One  night,  in  the 
middle  of  June  (1794),  Lagarde,  an  agent  of  the 
Convention,  set  out  from  Lihoume  with  ten 
patriots  decided,  and  proof  to  everything,*’  who 
were  only  told  that  they  were  to  go  in  search  of 
some  enemies  of  the  country.  Among  these  chosen 
ten  was  one  Marcon,  **  who  had  some  dogs.**  At 
the  proper  point  Lagarde  was  joined  by  a battalion 
of  national  guards  from  Bec-d*Ambez,  who  were 
left  ignorant  of  the  object  of  this  night-march  until 
they  arrived  at  the  caves  of  Saint-Emilion.  By 
break  of  day.  the  military  force  being  aided 
by  some  pcaaants  of  the  district,  every  mouth 
and  issue  of  any  kind  was  blockaded ; and  the 
youngest  and  most  adventurous  of  the  national 
guardsmen  went  into  those  subterranean  places 
with  Marcon  and  his  dogs.  **  If,”  said  the 
Jacobin  clubmen,  who  reported  these  exploits  of 
their  fellow-townsmen  to  the  Convention, — “ If 
ProvuUnce  had  not  watched  over  their  preserva- 
tion, these  young  men  must  nil  have  died,  for  they 
were  in  a violent  perspiration  from  the  rapidity  of 
their  march,  and  when,  after  making  the  longest 
and  must  exact  search,  they  came  out  of  those  dark 
cold  caverns,  they  were  almost  frozen,  and  could 
hardly  speak!”  As  neither  dogs  nor  men  could 
find  anyl^y  in  the  caves,  Lagarde  led  his  detach- 
ment into  the  village,  and  surrounded  all  the  sus- 
pected houses.  They  searched  several  of  the 
houses  very  minutclv ; they  even  searched  old 
Guadet’s  bom,  and  they  were  going  away  without 
having  mode  any  discovery,  when  Marcon  (the 

* IIM-  PvUtDrnt.  I 
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master  of  the  dogs)  detected  a double  wall  at  one 
end  of  the  bam.  They  could  not  discover  any  door 
or  entrance  of  any  kind  Co  the  narrow  chamber  or 
space  between  the  two  walls.  Some  of  the  nimbleat 
got  to  tlie  roof  of  the  bam  and  commenced  untiling 
it  at  the  hollow  end.  The  click  of  a pistol  that 
missed  fire  was  now  heard.  The  patriots,  on  the 
bam-top,  cried  out  *‘  Here  they  are  !’*— and  in  the 
next  instant  Guadet  and  Salles  cried  out  themselvea 
that  they  were  indeed  there  and  ready  to  surrender. 

They  were  instantly  seized,**  says  the  report, 
**  together  with  all  the  people  of  the  house  that 
might  be  able  to  give  explanations : the  whole  lot 
of  them  {ie  (out)  was  carried  off  to  Bordeaux,  where 
Guadet  and  Salles  were  expedited  the  next  day.*** 
From  the  guillotine  scaffold  Salles,  and  the  more 
eloquent  Guadet,  attempted  to  address  the  people ; 
but  a Bordeaux  Santerre  cried  ” Tambours ! ** 
and  their  voices  w ere  drowned  by  a loud  drumming. 
The  rcf>ort8  of  the  discovery  and  execution  of  these 
two  Girondists  did  not  officially  reach  the  Con- 
vention, or  the  committee  of  Satut  PubiiCy  to 
which  such  matters  were  generally  addressed,  until 
the  28th  of  June.  Dumas  (Robespierre’s  Dumas), 
howev  er,  announced  the  facts  in  the  Jacobin  Club 
at  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  June,  and, 
little  thinking  how  very  soon  he  would  be  seized 
and  guillotined  himself,  he  spoke  of  their  fate  with 
much  glee.  “ 'fhey  have  at  last,**  said  he,  “ paid 
with  tlieir  heads  for  their  crimes  against  the  re- 
])ublic.  They  were  found  in  Father  Guadet's 
barn.  Salles  was  busied  in  writing  a comedy,  the 
principal  characters  of  which  were  the  members  of 
the  committee  of  Salut  Puhiicy  who  were  treated 
as  it  is  ensy  to  guesF.  Salles  little  thought  that  it 
was  to  end  in  a tragedy  in  which  he  was  to  figure 
himself!”*^'  But  Salles  and  Guadet  did  not  figure 
alone  in  that  frightful  tragedy : Guadet’s  fatlu-r, 
brother,  aunt,  were  brought  before  the  rtvoluiion- 
ary  commission,  condemned  as  accomplices,  and 
executed  on  the  same  icafifold.* 

A few  days  after  the  execution  of  Guadet  and 
Salles  at  Bordeaux,  as  some  Jacobin  volunteers 
were  passing  a corn-field,  half  a league  from  Cas- 
tillon,  in  the  district  of  Lihoume,  and  onlv  a short 
distance  from  the  caverns  of  Saint-Emihon,  they 
heard  the  report  of  a pistol,  and  saw  two  men  run- 
ning into  a thicket.  They  did  not  attempt  to  fol- 
low the  fugitives;  but  they  proceeded  to  the  spot 
whence  the  report  of  the  pistol  had  proceeded,  ami 
there  found  a tall  stout  man  weltering  in  his  blood. 
They  lifted  him  up  and  carried  him  intoCasiilhm. 
Lagarde,  who  hatl  been  commander-in-chief  of  the 
late  expedition  to  the  caves  and  the  village  of 
Saint-Emilion,  came  presently  to  examine  the 
dying  man.  Finding  his  linen  marked  with  the 
letter  B,  Lagarde  asked  if  he  was  not  Buzot? 
He  was  ])ast  speaking,  but  he  signified  a negative 
by  a shake  of  the  head.  ” Then  you  will  be 
Barbaroux,”  said  I.Agarde.  The  dying  mau 
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nodded  an  aflBrmative — and  the  handsome  Barba- 
roux  it  was,  bleeding  from  the  mouth,  distorted, 
ghastly,  horrible  to  look  upon,  and,  in  a few 
minutes  more,  dead.  The  Jacobins  concluded 
that  the  two  men  who  had  been  seen  flying  into 
the  thicket  must  be  Buzot  and  Pdtion,  and  that 
the  hapless  three  had  all  been  driven  out  together 
from  some  house  or  barn  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
consequence  of  the  alarm  spread  by  the  finding  of 
Guadet  and  Salles,  and  the  carrying  off  Guadet’s 
family  to  prison.  This  was  really  the  case  ; and 
Barbaroux,  in  a fit  of  despair,  or  at  sight  of  the 
volunteers  in  the  corn-field,  and  in  the  impression 
that  he  and  his  friends  were  surrounded,  had  shot 
himself,  having  always  declared  that  the  Jacobins 
should  never  have  him  alive.  They  discovered  and 
arrested  a woman  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
buying  and  carrying  provisions  to  the  proscribed 
men,  and  who  had  some  letters  in  her  bouse  which 
she  confessed  were  written  by  P«ltion  and  Buzot. 

“ We  shall  soon  catch  these  two,”  said  Lagarde, 

“ for  the  country  is  all  on  foot,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  escape.”  Early  in  the  month  of  July, 
or  about  a week  or  ten  days  after  the  death  of 
Barbaroux,  the  bodies  of  Buzot  and  Petion  were 
found  not  far  from  Saint- Emilion  — that  fatal 
neighbourhood  where  they  all  seem  to  have  been 
spell-bound  and  bewitched,  or  all  of  them  except 
Ijouvet.  It  was  not  ascertained  whether  they 
had  committed  suicide  by  poison  or  by  other 
means,  or  whether  they  had  perished  of  hunger,  for 
their  bodies  were  half  devoured  by  animals,  what 
remained  of  them  was  in  a rapid  process  of  decom- 
])osition,  and  to  the  Jacobins  who  found  them  it 
was  quite  enough  to  know  that  they  were  dead, 
that  the  bodies  were  really  those  of  the  cx-raayor 
of  Paris  and  the  great  Girondist  leader.  The  Ja- 
cobins of  Castillon,  or,  as  they  signed  themselves, 

“ the  Sansculottes,  composing  the  Popular  and 
Republican  Society  of  Castillon,”  wrote  instantly 
a jubilant  letter  to  the  citizen  representatives  in 
the  Convention.  These  moral  and  devout  men 
said : “ The  punishment  which  the  law  reserved  for 
them  was  too  mild,  and  so  it  pleased  the  Divine 
justice  to  prepare  a punishment  better  suited  to 
their  crimes.  Their  hideoiis  corpses  were  found 
half-eaten  by  worms,  their  scatter^  members  had 
become  the  prey  of  hungry  dogs,  their  sanguinary 
hearts  the  food  of  ferocious  wolves.  Such  has 
been  the  horrible  end  of  lives  still  more  horrible ! 
People ! contemplate  this  frightful  spectacle,  this 
terrible  monument  of  vengeance.”  This  letter 
was  read  in  the  Convention  on  the  'Ith  of  July 
(1794);  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  Ro- 
bespierre was  no  more,  and  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror was  at  an  end : counting  from  their  first 
flight  from  Paris,  these  Girondists  had  struggled, 
for  more  than  twelve  long  months,  through 
dangers  and  horrors  uncountable  and  unutterable, 
to  perish  miserably  at  last  so  near  a time  which 
would  have  brought  safety  and  more  than  safety 
to  them  all.  Guadet,  SsUes,  Barbaroux,  Petion, 
Buzot,  had  always  calculated  that  the  reign  of  the 
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Mountain  could  not  last  long,  but  must  come  to 
some  sudden  termination — yet  thus  they  all  perished 
on  the  eve  of  the  event ! Others  besides  the  sans- 
culottes of  Castillon,  and  from  reasons  very  diflFer- 
ent  from  theirs,  might  conclude  that  a Divine 
vengeance  pursued  them.  But  their  disastrous 
story  ought,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  read  without 
a tear.  Seldom  has  destruction  been  so  imme- 
diate and  complete.  Rebecqui,  the  friend  of 
Barbaroux,  drowned  himself  in  the  harbour  of 
Marseilles.  Condorcet,  afler  lying  concealed  for 
eight  months  in  the  house  of  a female  friend, 
sought  safety  elsewhere  when  a decree  of  the  Con- 
vention made  it  a capital  crime  to  harbour  any 
outlaw.  He  wandered  in  wretched  attire,  like  an 
outcast  serving-man,  about  the  country  round 
Paris,  hiding,  it  is  said,  and  lodging  very  ^nerally 
in  the  abandoned  stone-quarries  with  which  the 
neighbourhood  abounds.  Driven  by  hunger,  he 
one  day  entered  a cabaret,  or  an  obscure  inn,  in 
the  village  of  Clamart.  His  ravenous  appetite, 
his  long  beard,  his  anxious  countenance,  excited 
the  suspicions  of  a patriot  who  was  in  the  house, 
and  who  left  off  drinking  his  sour  wine  to  seize 
and  carry  him  before  the  revoluUonory  committee 
of  the  village.  The  philosophe  said  his  name  was 
Simon — his  condition  that  of  a valet  out  of  place. 
But,  finding  a Horace  in  his  pocket,  with  marginal 
notes  in  Latin,  written  with  a pencil,  the  commit- 
tee concluded  that  he  must  be  rather  one  of  the 
d-devans  who  had  kept  valets ; and  they  sent  him 
off,  on  foot,  weary  and  lame  as  he  was,  under  a 
patriot  escort,  to  the  prison  of  Bourg-la-Reine. 
On  the  morrow  (the  28th  of  March,  1794),  when 
the  gaoler  opened  his  door  to  give  him  some  bread 
and  water,  he  found  him  lying  dead  in  his  cell.  It 
was  known  that  he  always  carried  poison  about 
him.  Of  the  whole  Girondist  party,  only  Louvet, 
Kervelegan,  Laujuinais,  Henri  Larivi^rc,  Lesage, 
and  La  Reveill^re-Ltlpaux  survived  the  Reign  of 
Terror.* 

On  quitting  Guadet  and  Salles  in  that  fatal 
Saint-Emilion  district,  Louvet  struck  boldly  along 
the  high  road  which  led  to  Paris,  He  stopped  at 
the  poorest  inns  or  huts,  mixed  with  noue  but  the 
veriest  sansculottes,  praised  Marat  and  the  whole 
Mountain,  and  cursed  and  swore  like  a true  repub- 
lican soldier  coming  from  the  bloody  wars  in  the 
Vendtle.  As  this  was  the  part  he  was  obliged  to 
perform  all  the  way  from  (he  Garonne  to  the 
Seine,  we  may  estimate  the  absurdity  of  those  who 
have  attempt^  to  maintain  that  out  of  Paris  and  a 
few  great  towns  Robespierre  had  no  parly.  At 
the  close  of  1793,  when  Louvet  made  this  iourney, 
Robespierre’s  government  was  evidently  the  most 
popular  of  any  that  had  existed  in  France  during 
the  last  half-century  ; his  cruelties  excited  no  dis- 
gust or  moral  revulsion  of  any  kind  among  the 
great  body  of  the  people — a people  all  in  arms, 

* Loavat  tanisd  bookaeUer  and  publbhar,  and,  aidtd  by  bb  Lodo- 
Uka.  kapt  ahop  in  tha  PalaU-Royal.  Ha  did  ool  tone  apjoy  thia 
tranquil  life,  ayiog  in  Angutt.  1797.  He  had.  howerer,  rtaorcrad 
hla  Mat  in  tha  Convention,  and  betsma  alio  a maraber  of  the  neat 
lagiaUtbra  body,  the  Chamber  of  Fiva  Hundred. 
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who  might  h»ve  prevented  them  at  any  moment 
they  chose.  For  a considerable  part  of  tHe  journey 
liOuvet  counts  his  day’s  marches  by  the  news  he  re- 
ceives at  one  place  after  the  other  of  executions  and 
deaths — of  deaths  the  most  agonizing,  and,  in  many 
cases,  attended  by  the  most  revolting  circumstances, 
as  personal  spite,  private  interest,  treachery  of 
friends — and  yet  the  people  read  these  things  in 
the  newspapers,  and  tailed  them  over,  on  the  road 
and  in  chimney-comers,  without  any  emotion  of 
the  tender  or  generous  sort.  He  tells  us  of  es- 
pionage, of  a hundred  livres  being  offered  for  any 
information  or  denunciation,  of  the  vigilance  exer- 
cised by  the  municipalities  and  the  national  guards ; 
but  nearly  everything  he  says  goes  to  prove  that 
the  inferior  burghers  and  common  people,  who 
now  exclusively  and  solely  constituted  the  muni- 
cipal bodies,  and  filled  the  ranks  of  the  militia 
(scarcely  a shadow  of  the  respectabilities  being 
now  left  anywhere),  had  a spontaneous  and  ardent 
zeal  for  the  system  of  government  which  Marat 
had  preached,  and  which  Robespierre  and  his 
colleagues  were  practising.  The  revolution  had 
conferred  upon  Utem  many  imaginary  and  some 
very  real  and  substantial  benefits — immediately 
and  substantially  advantageous,  whatever  might  be 
the  remote  effects  of  the  dividing  and  subdividing 
system  from  which  they  took  their  rise.  The  feudtd 
claims  and  oppressions  were  all  swept  away;  tithes 
were  abolished,  and,  if  worship  and  religion  were 
abolished  with  them,  it  signified  little  to  the  ma- 
jority, who  had  no  religious  belief;  the  oppressive 
and  partial  imposts  of  the  taille  and  the  corner 
were  set  aside  for  ever,  and  the  horrible  game-laws 
of  the  ancient  rdgime,  according  to  which  the 
king  might  vest  the  game  of  a whole  district  in 
whatsoever  nobleman  he  chose  so  to  honour,  con- 
ferring a sort  of  right  of  free-warren  over  the  lands 
of  others,  were  no  more.  Previously  to  1789  the 
nobility  and  clergy  paid  no  fixed  taxes,  and  held 
the  greater  part  of  the  land ; but  now  all  classes 
were  to  pay  alike  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
means,  and  the  landed-property,  by  the  processes  of 
emigration,  confiscation,  guillotining,  forfeiture,  and 
national  sales  for  assignats,  was  sliding  all  into  the 
hands  of  the  common  people.  Nearly  every  farmer 
was  becoming  the  owner  of  his  farm,  nearly  every 
peasant  the  proprietor  of  the  cottage  or  hut  he  in- 
habited, and  of  the  patch  of  ground  in  its  rear. 
The  Terror  was  not  made  for  them,  or,  if  for  them, 
then  for  their  advantage  and  gratification ;— advan- 
tage, inasmuch  as  it  lightened  their  burthens  hy 
confiscating  the  property  of  the  condemned,  and 
throwing  it  into  the  revolutionary  market ; gratifi- 
cation, inasmuch  as  it  brought  down  those  above 
them  to  their  own  level,  or  beneath  it,  and,  how- 
ever little  they  might  understand  or  care  about 
real  liberty,  they  had  an  undoubted  passion  for 
equality.  The  guillotine  had  not  yet  begun  to 
molest  them,  and,  as  soon  as  it  did  begin  to  evince 
an  appetite  fur  sansculottic  heails,  it  was  stopped 
and  thrown  into  tlie  dark  abyss,  and  Robespierre 
and  Saint- Just,  and  all  the  ministers  of  the  Reign 


of  Terror,  along  with  it.  In  all  the  great  central 
departments,  in  the  huge  trunk  and  mighty  heart 
of  France,  the  revolution  was  at  this  time  exces- 
sively popular,  and  not  a whit  the  less  ao  on 
account  of  the  cruelties  and  other  crimes  by  which 
it  was  attended  in  all  its  stages,  and  in  its  every 
step.  In  some  of  the  remoter  districts,  both 
south  and  north,  both  east  and  west,  there  were, 
indisputably,  even  among  the  common  people, 
many  who  thought  its  advantages  dearly  pur- 
chased by  blood  and  sin  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  throne  and  altar ; but  everywhere  these  many 
were,  after  all,  but  a minority,  except  only  in  the 
Vendee.  There,  and  in  nearly  all  the  western 
coast  of  France,  from  the  river  Vendee,  which  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  not  far  from  La  Rochelle  and 
the  island  of  Oleron,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire, 
the  people,  and  all  classes  of  the  gentry,  nobility 
and  clergy  were,  and  had  been  from  the  beginning, 
unanimous  in  their  dislike  to  the  great  political 
changes.  Beyond  the  Xioire,  in  Britany,  and  be- 
hind the  river  Vendee,  there  was  a somewhat  less 
decided  majority  who  shared  in  this  feeling,  and, 
ao  the  insurrection  and  war  spread  in  both  direc- 
tions, parting  from  the  Vendde,  it  was  all  called  the 
Vendean  war,  the  name,  in  a military  and  political 
sense,  being  applied  to  great  tracts  of  country 
which,  geographically,  it  did  not  include. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment of  the  Vendean  peasantry  to  their  church 
and  tlieir  priests  : their  attachment  to  their  seig- 
neurs or  nobles  was  almost  equally  warm,  and  was 
produced  and  maintained  by  most  powerful  and  di- 
rect causes.  The  seigneurs  lived  among  Uiem  like 
fathers  in  the  midst  of  great  families,  or  as  our 
Highland  chieftains  of  old  lived  among  their  clans, 
sporting  and  hunting  with  them,  sharing  in  all 
their  amusements  and  some  of  their  labours ; leav- 
ing the  doors  of  their  chkteaux  always  open  to 
them,  and  the  banquet-table  in  the  hall  spread  for 
them  on  all  festive  occasions.  On  holidays  the 
peasantry  danced  in  the  courts  of  the  ch&teaux, 
and  the  ladies  and  the  young  people  of  the  family 
generally  joined  them.  The  seigneurs  were  their 
own  stewards,  treating  directly  with  their  tenantry, 
going  about  their  farms,  sharing  in  their  losses 
and  gains,  attending  at  their  weddings  and  christen- 
ings, and  drinking  out  of  the  same  cup  with  the 
other  guests.  Pride  and  oppression  were  but  little 
known,  and  there  was  a practical  equality  and 
freedom  of  social  intercourse  between  men  and 
man,  which  had  been  fur  long  ages  found  quite 
compatible  with  a respect  for  rank  and  high  name 
and  ancient  descent.  When  the  wild  boar,  or  the 
stag,  or  the  wolf  was  to  be  hunted,  the  cure  gave 
notice  in  the  parish  church,  and  the  country  turned 
out  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  every  man 
with  his  gun  ; and  this  practice  served  their  turn 
very  rlfcctually  when  those  worst  of  wolves,  the 
troops  of  the  Convention,  fell  upon  them,  if  the 
seigneurs  had  been  wealthy,  they  might  have  been 
allured,  like  tlie  nobility  of  the  rest  of  France,  to  the 
capital;  but  their  properties  in  general  were  but 
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■mall,  and  allowed  only  of  a short  occasional  visit  to 
Paris.  These  properties  were  divided  into  small 
farms  which  rarely  changed  hands,  but  passed 
from  father  to  son.  The  annual  rent  of  one  of 
these  farms  rarely  exceeded  25/.  of  our  mo- 
ney; and  the  proprietor  of  twenty  or  thirty  of 
such  small  farms  was  considered  a very  great 
seigneur  indeed,  the  majority  of  them  not  possess- 
ing more,  on  an  average,  than  eight  or  ten.  The 
land  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  pasture  and 
the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle  ; and  the  proBts 
were  usually  divided  in  certain  fixed  proportions 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  or  vassal,  the 
latter  paying,  besides,  some  trifling  feudal  dues, 
either  in  kind  or  in  personal  service,  but  more 
commonly  in  the  latter.  Litigation  was  scarcely 
known  among  them  ; they  had  a proverb  very 
faral  to  one  of  the  learned  professions-^in  the  list 
of  Christian  saints  and  martyrs  there  was  nut  one 
that  had  been  a lawyer — and  thus  the  not  very 
complicated  disputes  which  arose  were  universally 
referred  to  arbitration.  Shut  out  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  strongly  attached  to  their  old  habits, 
and  having  hut  few  towns,  and  those  small  and 
far  apart,  the  Vendeans  were  considered  as  back- 
ward in  civilization,  but  they  were  contented  and 
happy  as  they  were,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther their  ignorance  was  not  as  good  a thing  as  the 
superficial  civilization  spread  most  thinly  over  the 
other  provinces,  and  coated  and  varnished  with  the 
new  philosophy.  When  men  speak  or  write  of 
the  high  civilization  of  France,  and  marvel  how  it 
could  go  hand  in  hand  with  such  barbarous  deeds, 
they  seem  to  forget  how  little  of  real  civilization 
existed  out  of  Paris,  and  how  naturally  the  popular 
instruction  and  philosophy  which  had  been  given 
in  a crude  form  to  the  people  led  to  the  deeds  that 
were  committed.  The  Vendean  priests  arc  allowed 
even  by  their  enemies  to  have  been,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  men  of  an  exemplary  life  and  of 
R patriarchal  purity  and  simplicity  of  manners. 
If  the  farmer  or  the  poorest  peasant  was  sick,  the 
cure  was  sure  to  be  at  his  bedside,  acting  in  the 
double  capacity  of  doctor  and  priest : the  cures 
were  the  chief  arbiters  in  all  their  disputes,  were 
the  consolers  of  their  misfortunes,  the  partners  of 
their  joys  and  festivities;  and,  however  diluted  by 
hagiologies  and  martyrologies,  and  legends  and 
miracles,  the  doctrines  they  taught,  and  the  little 
books  they  distributed  to  the  few  that  could  read 
them,  cherished  a higher  hope  and  nourished  a 
purer  morality  than  any  that  could  be  derived  from 
the  writiugs  that  were  solely  read  in  the  more  civile 
ized  parts  of  the  kingdom.  There  remains  to  be 
mentioned  what  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  causes  that  rendered  the  Vendeans  the  men 
they  were,  and  made  the  great  and  palpable  differ- 
ence between  them  and  their  neighbours  and  fellow- 
subjects;  and  this  was  the  difference  of  blood, 
race,  or  origin.  The  Vendeans,  whatever  they 
were,  were  not  an  almost  unmixed  Celtic  race,  like 
the  mass  of  the  French  population,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  was  little  or  no  fusion  of  the  better 
TOL.  ni.-^SO.  III. 
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blood  of  the  Franks  in  them.  They  have  been 
considered  as  descended  from  the  mixed  races  of 
the  Huns,  Vandals,  and  Pictones,  or  Pictavi,  who 
conquered  these  western  coasts  of  France  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  form  and 
feature  they  differ  widely  from  their  neighbours  ; 
and  in  another  capital  particular  the  difference  is 
strongly  marked — instead  of  loquacity,  they  are 
noted  for  their  taciturnity.  Their  prevailing  vice, 
too  (they  are  said  scarcely  to  have  had  any  other), 
was  not,  speaking  of  the  nation  at  large,  a French 
vice,  for  it  was  a love  of  drink  and  of  long  ca- 
rousals at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  When 
roused  they  were  hot  and  passionate ; when 
driven  to  despair  and  made  frantic  by  the  barba- 
rities committ^  on  their  women  and  children,  they 
became  ferocious ; but  they  (the  peasantry)  had 
none  of  that  horrible  mixture  of  levity  and  cruelty 
which  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  nearly  all 
I the  rest  of  France.  Long  years  of  the  most  bloody 
and  devastating  war  that  was  ever  waged  in  modern 
Europe,  seem  to  prove  their  exemption  from  this  last 
characteristic,  as  also  to  establish  the  fact  that  they 
were  as  brave  as  any  of  the  French,  and  for  more 
persevering.  When  the  missionaries  and  apostles 
of  the  new  doctrines  came  among  these  primitive 
people,  they  found,  to  their  astonishment,  that 
their  eloquence  and  arguments,  which  had  been  so 
efficacious  with  the  common  people  everywhere 
else,  were  quite  thrown  away ; they  found  that 
the  Vendeans  preferred  remaining  as  they  were, 
with  their  seigneurs  and  their  cures,  and  the  bril- 
liant tradition  of  a distant  king,  to  grasping  at  the 
benefits  held  forth  on  that  great  bait-hook  the  De- 
claration of  the  Rights  of  Man.  The  Vendeans 
were  free  enough  and  equal  enough  already.  When 
the  decrees  of  the  revolutionary  legislature  sitting 
at  Paris  prohibited  their  paying  the  feudal  dues  to 
their  seigneurs,  they  paid  them  all  the  same,  vow- 
ing that  they  must  do  as  their  fathers  had  done 
before  them ; and  they  kept  paying  the  dues  when 
the  Convention  made  such  payment  a capita) 
crime.  When  the  Vendeans  were  bid  choose 
mayors,  they  everywhere  elected  their  seigneurs; 
and,  when  the  national  guards  were  formed,  they 
would  have  none  but  their  seigneurs  to  command 
them.  Though  attached  to  the  tradition  of  royalty, 
the  king  was  certainly  the  last  object  they  consi- 
dered ; and  if  they  afterwards  figured  as  enthu- 
siastic royalists,  it  was  rather  because  their  seig- 
neurs and  priests  were  of  that  party,  than  on 
account  of  any  very  decided  feeling  of  their  own. 
They  were  first  induced  to  take  up  arms  by  the 
decree  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  exacted 
the  civil  oath  from  all  priests,  and  by  the  severity 
with  which  it  was  attempted  to  carry  that  decree 
into  execution.  Their  cui^s,  who  had  almost  all  been 
born  and  bred  among  them,  who  spoke  their  curious 
and  difficult  dialect  as  their  mother  tongue,  and  who 
were  endeared  to  them  by  a thousand  other  cir- 
cumstances, were  driven  away  or  persecuted,  and 
new  men  (non'  homines^  in  more  respects  than 
one),  constitutional  priests  who  had  sworn  to  nation^ 
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Uwy  and  king*  but  wbo  were  suspected  of  scarcely 
bctievmg  in  a God,  were  thrust  into  their  places. 
But  these  intruders  occupied  empty  churches, 
and  they  were  shunned  by  their  parishioners 
as  if  the  plague*  were  upon  them.  In  a parish 
containing  400  inhabitants,  one  of  these  new 
cunls  could  not  obtain  fire  to  light  the  church  ta- 
pers. L ke  the  Cameroniaus  of  Scotland,  the  people 
forsook  all  their  churches,  and  gathered  on  the  hill 
sides  and  in  the  fields.  There  they  heard  mass  and 
prayers  from  their  old  cures  ; and,  as  these  meet- 
ings were  liable  to  interruption,  they  always  car- 
ried their  muskets  and  staves  and  such  other  arms 
as  they  had  with  them.  But  in  many  places  they 
soon  drove  away  the  intruders,  and  reinstated  the 
former  incumbents ; while  in  the  many  more  se- 
cluded and  impracticable  parts  of  the  country 
neither  the  Legiblativc  Assembly  nor  its  successor 
the  Convention  had  been  able  to  execute  the 
decrees.  Several  insurrections  took  place  pre- 
viously to  the  lOih  of  August,  1792.  After  a 
short  harangue  in  the  patois  of  the  country, 
delivered  outside  of  one  of  the  churches,  a whole 
parish  fiew  to  arms  to  rescue,  as  they  said,  their 
holy  religion  and  their  good  priests  ; and  in  a 
very  short  time  mure  than  forty  parishes  joined 
them.  Some  national  guards,  mixed  with  gen- 
darmes and  other  regular  troops,  marched  from 
the  neighbouring  department:!^  against  these  Insur- 
gents, and,  as  they  were  as  yet  without  commanders 
ami  without  a plau,  easily  defeated  them,  and  killed 
about  a hundred  in  the  field.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  execution,  the  republicans  proceeded  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  all  the  prisoners  they  could 
take.  The  obstinacy  or  constancy  of  the  van- 
quished was  as  great  as  the  cruelty  of  the  victors : 
though  offered  life  and  free  pardon  if  they 
would  only  join  in  the  cry  of  that  day,  Five  In 
iViWion  ! there  were  but  very  few  who  would  accept 
of  life  upon  these  terms.  The  greater  number 
crossed  themselves,  fell  on  their  knees  in  prayer 
to  Heaven,  and  braved  all  that  man  could  do  to 
tliem.  They  were  pitilessly  massacred ; and  even 
At  this  stage  of  the  revolution,  or  long  before  the 
Reign  of  Terror  and  the  Montaguards  began, 
their  wives  and  children  were  in  many  instance! 
butchered  with  them,  and  their  bleeding  members 
or  fragments  of  their  bodies  were  carried  in  triumph 
by  the  constitutionalists  upon  the  points  of  their 
bayonets  or  on  the  beads  of  their  pikes.  After 
the  murderous  affair  of  the  10th  of  August,  the 
MarquU  de  Lescure,  and  another  young  Vendean 
Dotilemui),  Count  Cliarles  crAutichamp,  who  had 
both  served  in  the  army  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  who 
had  narrowly  escaped  being  maasacred  at  theTui- 
leries  with  the  Swiss,  returned  to  their  native  pro- 
vince, and  took  up  their  abode  at  Clisson,  in  a 
bouse  belonging  to  Lescure,  This  house  soon  be- 
came the  asylum  or  rendezvous  of  many  other 
seigneurs,  among  whom  was  Lescure's  cousiu, 
Count  Henri  de  U Roche-Jaquelein,  a gallant  young 
man,  then  only  in  the  twcu  y-first  year  of  bis  age. 
These  nobles,  w ho  were  all  devoted  loyalists,  hoped 


that  some  timely  effort  would  be  made  to  rescue  Louis 
from  his  prison,  and  they  kept  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  act  upon  any  summons  ; but  no  summons 
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ever  reached  them,  and  after  the  eiecution  of  the 
king  they  seem  to  have  lost  all  hope,  and  to  have  re- 
signed themselves  to  the  common  fate  which  over- 
hung all  Frenchmen  of  their  condition.  Some  of 
them  were  actually  arrested  and  in  prison  at 
Bressuire,  when  the  Convention,  in  the  month  of 
March  of  the  present  year  1793,  by  calling  fur  a 
Conscription  of  300,000  men,  drove  all  the  pea- 
santry of  the  country  into  an  o))en  and  conuecied 
insurrection,  the  young  men  everywhere  refusiug 
to  enrol  themselves  in  tlie  service  of  a government 
which  had  persecuted  their  seigtieurs  and  their 
priests.  These  insurgents  invited  all  tlie  priests 
and  nobles  to  make  common  cause  with  them  ; 
and  absolutely  compelled  many  who  were  timid 
or  despondent  to  take  up  arms  and  put  themselves 
at  their  head.  The  civil  war  then  assumed  a 
royalist  character;  but  the  struggle  was  begun 
not  so  much  in  consequence  of  any  preconcerted 
scheme  or  effort  of  the  loyal  nubility,  as  in  conse- 
quence of  a spotUaueous  movement  of  the  common 
people.  It  commenced  at  various  points  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  or  on  the  day  appointed  for 
drawing  lots  for  the  conscription.  At  Saint- Flo- 
rent,  close  upon  the  bank  of  the  Loire,  the  repub- 
lican commandant  brought  out  a piece  of  artillery 
to  intimidate  the  young  men  who  refused  to  draw, 
and  even  fired  it  upon  them ; but  the  young  men 
rushed  upon  the  gun,  got  possession  of  it,  put  the 
commandant  and  his  gendarmes  to  flight,  burned 
all  his  lists  and  papers,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  joviality.  The  most  respectable  and  consi- 
derate peasant  in  that  district  was  Jacques  Cathe- 
lineau,  a wool-dealer  and  waggoner,  who  was  well 
aware  of  the  terrible  vengeance  which  the  repub- 
licans would  attempt  to  take  for  the  insult  o&red 
to  their  commandant.  Cathelineau  called  the  vil- 
lagers about  him,  told  them  what  they  had  to 
expect,  and  advised  them  to  take  up  arms  and 
anticipate  the  republicans  by  proceeding  to  im- 
mediate action.  The  toc$in  was  rung  in  the 
pariah  church,  and  repeated  by  a church  os 
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two  within  bearing ; about  a hundred  men  col- 
lected preaently,  and,  putting  himielf  at  the  head 
of  them,  Cathelineau  march^  to  attack  a party  of 
about  eighty  republicans,  who  were  posted  at  Jal- 
lars  with  a piece  of  artillery.  On  his  road  he  was 
joined  by  some  more  peasants,  capital  marksmen 
all,  for  the  country  abounded  with  game,  and  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  shoot  it  with  their  seigneurs 
and  without  them,  for  there  were  no  game-laws  in 
the  Vendde ; but  many  of  these  bold  fellows  had 
no  guns  of  their  own,  and  went  to  the  attack  with 
nothing  in  their  bands  but  clubs  or  staves.  Armed 
as  they  were,  they  beat  the  republicans  and  cap- 
tured their  gun.  This,  the  first  piece  of  artillery 
they  possessed,  they  named  “ The  Missionary.” 
On  the  next  day  Cathelineau,with  an  increased  fo^, 
drove  200  republicans  out  of  Chemilld,  and  took 
three  pieces  of  artillery.  In  another  district  a young 
man,  who  killed  a gendarme  who  was  attempting 
to  arrest  him,  ran  to  his  pariah  church,  sounded 
the  tocsin,  and  collected  another  band,  A third  band 
was  raised  by  Nicolas  Stoflfiet,  a man  of  German 
descent,  who  had  been  sixteen  years  a soldier,  and 
who  was  now  living  as  chasseur  or  huntsman  to  the 
Marquis  de  Maulevrier.  Both  these  bands  joined 
Cathelineau,  who  thereupon  marched  upon  Chollet, 
the  moat  important  town  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  garrisoned  by  500  republicans.  Victory  still 
sat  upon  the  crest  of  the  wool-dealer;  he  took 
Chollet,  killed  a good  many  of  bis  enemies,  and 
possessed  himself  of  many  stands  of  arms,  which 
were  much  wanted,  together  with  a considerable 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  some  money.  After 
these  successes  the  insurgents  separated,  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes  to  keep  Easter  with  the  usual 
solemnity  and  festivity.  Before  they  took  the  field 
again  they  invited,  and  more  than  half  forced, 
M.  d’Elbde  and  M.  Artus  de  Bonchamp  to  put 
themselves  at  their  head  to  fight  in  the  cause  of 
their  God  and  king.  Both  these  gentlemen  had 
served  in  the  army  before  the  revolution  with  some 
distinction,  and  mnehamp’s  military  talents  were 
of  no  common  order.  In  another  direction  the 
odious  conscription  had  already  produced,  or  very 
soon  did  produce,  similar  rismgs  of  the  people. 

A barber,  who  bore  the  ancient  and  aristocratic 
name  of  Gaston,  killed  a republican  officer,  put  on 
bit  uniform,  headed  a band  of  young  men,  stormed 
Challans  and  Macbecoul,  and  committed  a terrible 
slaughter  on  the  republicans  in  retaliation  for  the 
cruelties  they  had  perpetrated  at  Painbeuf,  Poroic, 
and  other  places.  The  name  of  the  barber,  how- 
ever, soon  disappears  from  the  history  of  this  war, 
he  having  been  killed  by  a republican  bullet  or 
bayonet  The  insurgents  in  these  parts  then 
called  upon  M.  Charette  de  la  Conterie  to  take  the 
command.  Charette,  descended  from  a noble 
family  in  Britany,  had  served  for  six  years  in  the 
Flench  navy,  but,  having  married  a rich  widow, 
he  had  settled  upon  her  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Macbecoul.  It  seems  agreed  on  all  hands 
that,  though  a determined  royalist  and  devout 
Catholic,  be  required  something  very  like  com- 


pulsion to  induce  him  to  accept  the  command  or 
embark  in  the  desperate  war.  He  was,  or  he  had 
been,  notwithstanding  his  devotion,  an  effeminate, 
self-indulging,  dissolute  man ; but  he  knew  the 
country  well,  and  the  country-people  had  a high 
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and  not  roiataken  notion  of  bis  sagacity,  ability, 
and  bravery.  From  the  time  he  took  'the  com- 
mand the  insurgents  in  these  parts  became  vin- 
dictive and  cruel.  It  it  said  that,  instead  of 
checking  these  evil  passions,  he  encouraged  them, 
in  order  that  they  should  feel  the  impossibility  of 
ever  treating  with  the  republicans  or  capitulating 
with  the  Convention.  The  republican  general 
Qu^neau  had  now  seized  M.  de  l.escure,  with 
several  of  his  friends  and  inmatea.  at  Clisson,  and 
had  conducted  them  as  prisoners  to  Bressuirc; 
but  Leacure's  cousin,  Henri  de  la  Ruche-Jaquclein, 
had  eacaped  to  his  own  esute  near  Cbktillon,  and 
all  the  neighbouring  parishes  were  flying  to  the 
white  bsnner  of  the  Bourbons  which  he  had 
raised.  By  a rapid  movement  the  young  Henri 
not  only  drove  Uutitiiicau  from  Bressuire,  but  also 
compelled  him  to  liberate  Lescure  and  the  other 
gentlemen  be  bad  arrested.  Then  Lescure  for  the 
first  time  put  himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
insurgent  Mlet,  and  marched  with  bis  cousin,  de 
la  R^he-Jaqueleiii,  d’Elbtie,  Bonchamps,  Cathe- 
lineau, and  Stofflet  in  the  direction  of  Thouara, 
into  which  town  Qiietineuu  had  thrown  himself. 
The  forces  united  under  all  tliese  commandrrt 
amounted  to  25,000  or  30,000  men ; and  between 
them  and  Charette,  who  soon  collected  from 
15,000  to  20,000  men,  there  was  another  body,  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  almost  impenetrable  cuuiitrv 
called  the  Bucage,  under  the  command  of  ,\l.  de 
Royrand,  a brave  old  seigneur  and  knight  of  Saint 
Louis,  who  had  already  obtained  several  important 
advantages  over  the  republicans.  The  forces  thus 
enumerated  could  not  be  krpt  in  the  field  fur  any 
length  of  time,  but  for  a defentive  war  they  could 
always  be  collected  again  in  a very  few  liours. 
Quetineau  attempted  to  defend  the  passage  of  tlie 
rivet  Thoud,  which  almost  surrounds  Tbuuars,  but 
he  was  beaten  bock  into  the  town,  and  there  reduced 
almost  immediately  to  the  hard  necetaity  of  aur- 
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rendering.  Here  the  Vendeane  were  generous, 
mild,  and  merciful,  destroying  nothing  but  the 
tree  of  liberty  which  the  republicans  had  set  up 
in  the  town,  and  the  registers  and  papers  of  the 
administrations,  against  which  the  peasantry  always 
showed  a terrible  animosity.  The  central  admi- 
nistration of  the  Lower  Loire  sent  a circular  letter 
to  the  adjoining  departments,  calling  upon  all  re- 
publicans to  hasten  to  their  succour,  as  the  country 
was  in  flames,  and  the  insurrection  universal  and 
terrible — as  the  tocsin  was  sounding  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  republican  cause  everywhere  falling 
before  the  fury  of  these  demons  of  royalists.  The 
Convention  passed  the  most  tremendous  decrees, 
and  hurried  off  such  troo|w  as  they  could  spare ; 
blit  detachment  after  detachment,  army  after  army, 
was  beaten,  or  was  brought  to  a pause  by  the 
natural  difliculiies  of  the  country.  The  Bocage, 
which  included  about  seven-ninths  of  the  Vendcan 
country,  consists  of  low  hills  and  narrow  valleys, 
the  valleys  being  traversed  by  innumerable  brooks 
flowing  in  different  directions,  some  towards  the 
Loire,  some  more  directly  towards  the  sea.  Along 
the  Sdvre  towards  Nantes  the  country  is  bold  and 
wild  ; but  generally  the  hills  are  not  lofty,  nor 
are  the  woods  to  be  called  forests.  Hills,  however, 
there  are  everywhere,  and  the  whole  country,  as 
its  name  (Bocage)  denotes,  is  thickly  dotted  with 
trees  and  underwood,  woods  and  groves.  The 
inclosures,  like  the  farms,  are  small,  and  always 
surrounded  with  quick  hedges,  in  which  trees 
grow  thickly.  These  very  strong  hedges  exist 
everywhere ; if  the  republicans  cut  their  way 
through  one,  it  was  only  to  And  dozens  beyond  it. 
Every  estate,  great  or  small,  was  surround^  by  a 
rincipal  hedge,  and  then  divided  and  subdivided 
y other  hedges,  by  deep  ditches,  or  by  natural 
rivulets ; every  field  had  its  enclosure,  and  the  fields 
communicated  with  one  another  only  by  means  of 
small  wickets  made  of  the  same  materials  as  the 
hedges,  and  covered  and  concealed  by  leaves  and 
briars.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  alone 
could  discover  these  openings,  called  ichaliers; 
and,  if  pursued,  they  could  raise  a wicket  and 
replace  it  so  as  to  render  the  spot  where  they 
passed  imperceptible  to  their  pursuers.  Only  one 
great  road,  that  leading  from  Nantes  to  I.d  Ro- 
chelle, then  traversed  the  country  ; the  other  roads 
were  cross-roads  of  the  worst  description — nar- 
row passes  sunk  deep  in  a soft  soil,  between  high 
hedges  and  the  hedge-trees  which  sometimes  met 
overhead,  and,  where  they  were  thickest,  shut 
out  the  sun.  Many  of  these  passes  served  both 
for  roads  and  for  the  beds  of  brooks,  or  as  water- 
courses in  the  seasons  of  heavy  rains.  One 
of  these  ways  was  like  another ; at  the  end  of 
every  field,  or  at  least  at  the  end  of  every  estate, 
there  was  a cross-road,  and  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves were  bewildered  in  this  endless  labyrinth  if 
they  went  a few  miles  from  their  own  homes 
without  a friendly  guide.  On  the  southern  border 
of  the  Boeage  is  the  slip  of  country  called  the 
Plain,  where  the  brooks  collect  and  form  rivets 
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not  easy  to  pass ; and  to  the  west,  between  the 
Bocage  and  the  sea,  is  the  Marais,  or  Marsh,  in- 
tersected by  innumerable  ditches  and  canals.  In 
this  last  direction  there  also  lies,  close  in  to  the 
coast,  the  island  of  Noirmoutier,  which  the  in- 
surgents under  Charette  seized,  and  occupied  for 
many  months.* 

A veteran  of  the  French  army,  who  had  served 
the  republic  in  the  w-ar  of  the  Vendde  in  1793 
and  1794,  and  who  has  since  served  Louis  Piii- 
lippe  in  the  same  country  in  1831  and  1832,  has 
written  or  dictated  an  excellent  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Vendeaus  made  war  and 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  their  country 
presented; — “The  Vendeans  foiled  every  strategic 

calculation  of  the  military  art As  for  the 

army,  which  you  expect  every  instant  to  encounter, 
it  vanishes  like  smoke,  for  in  truth  it  has  no  ex- 
istence. When  a day  is  fixed  on  to  strike  a blow, 
at  daybreak  or  even  during  the  night  the  tocsin 
is  sounded  in  the  village  designated  as  the  point  of 
union.  The  neighbouring  villages  reply  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  villagers  quit  their  cottages, 
if  it  be  in  the  night,  or  their  ploughs  if  it  he  in 
the  day,  throwing  upon  their  shoulder  the  gun 
which  they  scarcely  ever  quit.  Having  stuffed 
their  belt  with  cartridges,  they  tie  their  handker- 
chief round  a broad-brimmed  hat  which  shades 
their  sun-bumt  countensnee  ; stop  at  their  church 
to  utter  a short  prayer ; then,  inspired  with  a two- 
fold faith  in  God  and  in  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
they  wend  their  wsy  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  the  common  centre.  Their  chiefs  soon  arrive, 
who  acquaint  them  with  the  cause  of  their  being 
assembled ; and,  if  the  object  be  to  attack  some 
patriot  column,  these  chiefs  state  the  road  which 
the  column  will  pursue,  and  the  hour  it  will  pass. 
Then,  when  this  information  is  well  understood 
by  all,  the  chief  in  command  gives  them  the  plan 
of  the  battle  in  the  following  words,  “ EparpUlez 
vmu,  mes  gars ! — Scatter  yourselves,  my  fine  fel- 
lows!” Immediately  each  breaks,  not  from  the 
ranks,  but  from  the  group,  marches  off  his  own 
way,  proceeds  onward  with  precaution  and  in 
silence,  and  in  a short  time  every  tree,  every  bush, 
every  tuft  of  furze  bordering  either  aide  of  the 
high  road,  conceals  a peasant  with  a gun  in  one 
hand  and  supporting  himself  with  the  other, 
crouched  like  a wild  Ireast,  without  motion  and 
scarcely  breathing.  Meanwhile,  the  patriot  co- 
lumn, uneasy  at  the  thought  of  some  unknown 
danger,  advances  towards  the  defile,  preceded  by 
scouts,  who  pass  without  seeing,  touch  without 
feeling,  and  are  allowed  to  go  by  scathless.  But 
the  moment  the  detachment  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
pass,  jammed  in  between  two  sloping  banks,  as  if 
it  were  in  an  immense  rut,  and  unable  to  deploy 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  a cry,  sometimes 
an  imitation  of  that  of  an  owl,  issues  from  one  ex- 
tremity, and  is  repeated  along  the  whole  line  of 
ambuscade.  This  indicates  ^at  each  is  at  bis 
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p<nt.  A human  cry  succeeda,  one  of  war  and  of 
death.  In  an  inatant  each  buah,  each  tuft  of 
furze,  glarea  with  a audden  flaah,  and  a ahower  of 
hnlla  strike  whole  lilea  of  aoldiers  to  the  earth 
without  their  being  able  to  perceive  the  enemies 
who  slaughter  them.  The  dead  and  wounded  lie 
piled  upon  each  other  on  the  road ; and  if  the  co- 
lumn is  not  thrown  into  disorder,  and  the  voices 
of  tlie  officers  are  heard  above  the  firing — if,  in 
short,  the  troops  attempt  to  grapple  body  to  body 
with  their  assailants,  who  strike  without  showing 
themselves — if  they  climb  the  slope  like  a glacis, 
anti  scale  the  hedge  like  a wall,  the  peasants  have 
already  had  time  to  retire  behind  a second  inclo- 
sure, whence  the  invisible  firing  recommences,  as 
murderous  as  before.  Should  this  second  hedge 
be  stormed  in  the  same  manner,  ten,  twenty,  nay, 
a hundred  similar  intrenchments  offer  successive 
shelters  to  this  destructive  retreat : for  the  country 
is  thus  divided  for  the  security  of  the  children  of 
the  soil,  which  seems  to  show  a maternal  solicitude 
for  their  preservation,  by  offering  them  a shelter 
everywhere,  and  their  enemies  everywhere  a grave. 
What  we  have  just  stated  explains  how  the  Con- 
vention, which  had  conquered  fourteen  armies 
commanded  by  kings  and  princes,  could  never 
pacify  La  Vendde,  kept  in  a state  of  rebellion  by 
a few  peasants ; and  how  Napoleon,  who  dictated 
his  will  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  could  never  suc- 
ceed in  getting  his  orders  executed  in  three  of  the 
departments  of  France.”* 

We  can  only  briefly  mention  the  operations  of 
the  campaign  of  1793,  the  details  of  which  would 
fill  a very  large  volume.  For  some  time  the 
“ Blues,”  as  they  called  the  republican  troops, 
were  defeated  with  terrible  loss  in  every  encounter. 
Lescure  and  his  brave  young  cousin,  Henri  de 
la  Roche-Jaquelein,  captured  the  town  of  Fon- 
tenay,  drove  the  two  republican  generals  Sandos 

* Ute  DncheM  of  Borri  ta  La  VendM,  fcc.,  by  Gentrml  Dermoa- 
eeurt-  Tbo  old  rv|mblk*a  Oooaral  ogrUliJy  did  not  write  thia  into- 
retting  uid  wvH-writtea  little  hook  himeeli.  It  is  Mid  thst  he  gave 
the  netertftls  of  U (chiefly  ned  met)  to  a respectable  Uttmtear  of 
ParA^M.  Charles  Dumas.  If  we  remraber  right,  whose  relative, 
11.  At'-xaBdre  Dumas,  resided  for  some  munths  iu  the  Vendee  pre- 
etonaly  to  the  aniTal  ol  the  Doeheae  at  Berri. 
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and  Chalboa  into  Niort,  taking  muskets,  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  other  materials  of  war,  which  were 
greatly  needed  by  the  insurgents.  Nearly  at  the 
same  time  Charette  drove  the  republican  general 
Boulard  before  him.  Berruyer,  the  comroander-in- 
chief  of  the  whole  country,  waa  recalled  by  the  Con- 
vention, and  replaced  by  Biron ; but  Biron  waa  as 
unsuccessful  aa  his  predecessor,  and  found  himself 
still  more  embarrassed  by  the  arrogant,  insolent,  and, 
for  the  moat  part,  ignorant  commisaioneii  and  poli- 
tical agenu  dispatched  to  the  theatre  of  the  war  by 
the  Convention  and  the  Jacobin  Club.  Some  of 
Biron’s  columns  stopped  short  and  refused  to  enter 
the  labyrinths  which  bad  already  been  the  graves 
of  so  many  of  their  comrades.  Hia  generals  of 
division,  Coustard  and  Berthier,  were  both  beaten 
with  terrible  loss,  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
town  of  Saumur  and  a fortified  camp,  and  to  retire 
to  Angers.  In  some  of  these  affairs  the  Veudeam, 
now  well  armed,  and  furnished  with  artillery  which 
they  bad  taken  from  the  enemy,  fought  admirably 
in  the  open  field : they  were  well  commanded, 
some  of  their  chiefs,  and  especially  la  Roche- 
Jaquelein  and  Cathelineau  the  wool-dealer,  abound- 
ing in  resources  and  military  genius.  Many  of  the 
peasantry  had  refused  to  cross  the  Loire  or  to  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country ; many  were 
compelled  to  return  home  to  attend  to  the  harvest 
and  to  their  cattle ; but  atill,  when  ” the  Royal  and 
Catholic  army  ” quitted  Saumur  and  matched 
down  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire  to  lay  siege  to 
the  important  city  of  Nantes,  it  was  said  to  be 
nearly  30,000  strong.  The  chief  command  of  it 
was  now  given  to  Cainelineau.  The  republicans,  who 
had  abandoned  Angers  at  their  approach,  gathered 
in  great  strength  within  the  walla  of  Nantes,  where 
there  waa  a strong  Girondist  party,  but  apparently 
no  royalist  party,  or  one  so  weak  and  timid  that  it 
ventured  to  do  nothing.  Charette  came  up  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Loire  with  bii  insurgents,  and  on 
the  29th  of  June  a bold  attempt  was  mode  to  storm 
Nantes,  Charette  attacking  by  the  bridge  which 
crosses  the  Loire,  and  Cathelineau  falling  on  from 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  These  united  attacka 
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iast«d  altogether  for  eighteen  hours.  Cathelineau 
had  got  well  advanced  into  one  of  the  faubourgs, 
when  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  Hia  people,  his 
friend*,  carried  off  hia  body  on  their  ahoiihlers, 
and  immediately  after  they  all  ruahed  Co  boats  and 
rafts,  crossed  the  Loire,  and  retreated  towards  the 
interior  of  the  Bocage.  Wcatermaun,  who  was 
detached  to  pursue  them,  could  not  follow  far,  but 
wherever  he  peuetrated  he  set  hre  to  the  villages 
and  ch^eaux,  and  massacred  all  he  could  find, 
men,  women,  and  children,  even  at  the  Conven- 
tion had  decreed  and  ordered.  But  Weatermann 
had  scarcely  done  writing  his  boasting,  extra- 
vagant dispatches  to  Paris  ere  he  was  surprised, 
surrounded,  and  thoroughly  beaten  by  avenging 
bands,  who  cut  his  infantry  to  pieces,  took  all  bis 
artillery  and  ammunition,  and  let  nothing  escape 
except  himself  and  some  300  horse.  The  gentleness 
of  the  Vendeans  had  now  given  place  to  fury,  and 
on  the  spots  where  the  republicans  had  butchered 
their  friends,  wives,  and  children,  and  burned 
their  hornet  and  their  cattle  in  their  stalls,  they 
massacred  the  Blues  in  heaps,  giving  hardly  any 
quarter.  Another  attempt  made  by  the  republi- 
cans to  penetrate  into  the  Bocage  by  a route  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  Weatermann  had  followed 
was  scarcely  more  successful,  for,  although  they 
gained  an  unprofitable  victory,  they  were  defeated 
three  days  after,  near  Vihiera,  and  with  terrific  loss. 
The  troops  never  rallied  until  they  reached  Chiiion, 
fifteen  leagues  off;  many  of  them  did  not  think 
themselves  safe  until  they  got  back  to  Paria ; and 
three  days  after  the  battle  only  4000  men  could  be 
collected  out  of  an  army  of  10,000  or  12,000. 
Brewer  Santerre  got  here  that  bitter  taste  of 
Vendean  warfare  which  sent  him  back  to  the 
capital,  where  hia  exploits  bad  been  attended  with 
so  very  little  personal  danger.  The  peasants  knew 
he  was  in  the  battle,  and  they  made  the  most 
desperate  efforts  to  take  him,  having  the  inteniion 
of  chaining  him  in  an  iron  cage,  as  a punishment 
for  his  conduct  to  the  king.  The  brewer  owed  his 
safety  to  his  good  horsemanship,  and  to  his  strong 
jumping  horse,  which  cleared  a wall  aaid  to  be  six 
feel  high,  but  which  was  more  probably  only  four. 
At  the  end  of  July  the  Vendeans  were  musters  of 
every  inch  of  their  own  country,  and  the  republi- 
cans gathered  round  it,  and,  standing  on  the  de- 
fensive, were  frequently  harassed,  and  at  times 
made  to  suffer  great  loss.  Sume  royalist  officers 
from  the  army  of  Comld  on  the  Rhine  joined  the 
brave  insurgents,  but  they  came  in  much  smaller 
numbers  than  might  have  been  ex[>ected.  Per- 
haps, however,  this  was  not  to  he  very  seriously 
regretted,  for  those  who  arrived  did  nut  agree  very 
well  with  (he  Vendean  chiefs;  and  with  profea- 
aional  pedantry  they  wanted  to  make  war  accord- 
ing to  old  rules  and  systems,  which  were  altogether 
inapplicable  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
condition  and  habits  of  the  people.  For  the 
same  reasons  the  co-operation  of  a regular  army 
of  any  kind  would  have  been  of  little  or  no  avail : 
no  such  force  could  have  acted  conjointly  with  the 


insurgents;  and  what  made  the  atrength  of  one 
description  of  force  would  Itave  constituted  the 
weakness  of  the  other.  In  the  month  of  August 
the  Vendeans,  having  ventured  out  into  the  o|>en 
country,  were  defeated  at  Lu^on  by  the  republican 
general  Tuneq.  A few  days  after  they  fought 
another  battle  precisely  on  the  same  ground,  but 
with  still  worse  success ; for  this  lime  they  were 
mowed  down  by  an  immense  imml>er  of  field- 

{lieces,  and  tliey  lost  nearly  all  their  own  artil- 
ery.  Partial  successes  were,  however,  making 
up  for  these  losses,  when  the  20,000  regular 
troops  who  had  capitulated  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
at  Mayence,  and  a strong  garrison  which  had 
capitulated  to  the  Duke  of  York  at  Valen- 
ciennes, began  to  arrive  on  the  borders  of  the 
Vendee  with  other  columns  of  choice  republicans. 
Seventy  thousand  troops  of  the  line  were  thus 
collected  round  the  devoted  country,  and  to 
these  were  joined  upwards  of  100,000  repub- 
lican volunteers,  national  guardsmen,  and  armed 
men  of  all  dcKriptiuns ; every  man  between 
eighteen  and  fifty,  in  all  the  districla  and  depart- 
ments round  alAnit,  being  compelled  to  march, 
under  pain  of  being  thrown  into  prison  as  msped. 
These  columns,  which  merited  now  the  name  given 
at  a later  period,  of  “ Colonnes  Infernaies,**  burned 
the  country  before  them,  and  butchered  all  they 
could  reach,  nor  sparing  so  much  as  the  infant 
sucking  at  its  mother's  breast.  But  still  some  of 
them  met  the  fate  they  gave.  One  particular  co- 
lumn, which  had  taken  the  name  of  **  Les  Ven- 
OEvas”  (The  Avengers),  were  destroyed  to  a 
man,  the  women  and  children  of  the  insurgents 
assisting  in  the  massacre  of  the  wounded  and  pri- 
soners. There  entered  calculation  at  well  as  re- 
venge into  this  Vendean  cruelty.  At  the  beginning 
of  their  war,  being  too  poor  to  keep  and  feed  tlie 
many  prisoners  they  made,  they  liberated  them  all, 
after  exacting  from  them  a solemn  oath  not  to  serve 
against  them  in  any  future  campaign  ; but  the 
republicans  were  beginning  to  despise  all  such 
obligations : the  Convention,  even  during  the  su- 
premacy of  the  virtuous  Gironde,  had  decreed 
every  man  lo  be  a traitor  to  his  country  that  hesi- 
tated to  break  such  an  oath,  and  the  prisoners  re- 
turned to  the  Vendde  to  burn  and  sUy,  and  wear  the 
shorn  ears  of  ruyalista  as  cockad -s.  The  loss  of 
human  life  in  these  regions  exceeded  that  which  the 
republicans  sustained  this  year  in  all  their  other 
wars  on  nearly  every  side  of  France  with  foreign 
enemies,  that  being  possible  between  Frenchmen 
which  was  scarcely  possible  between  them  and  the 
European  armies — absolutely  no  quarter  being 
given  or  received.  1^  Rocbe-Jaquelein  and  Les- 
cure  appear  to  have  been  the  only  Vendean  chiefs 
chat  now  attempted  to  moderate  Che  fury  of  the  pca- 
aanta,  and  to  preach  mercy  for  the  vanquished  and 
prisoners.  Charette  is  accused,  by  those  who 
were  at  least  aa  bloody  as  hiimelf,  of  having  been 
invariably  cruel,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  dis- 
prove the  charge.  Charette  wus,  indeed,  the  very 
man  from  whom  cruelty  might  be  expected.  The 
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chiefs  wuuld  not  allow  the  contracting  circle  to 
gather  around  them  and  close  upon  them  without 
making  an  effort  to  break  the  chain.  After  con- 
sultation and  a midnight  mass,  they  hoisted  a white 
6ag  which  had  been  embroidered  for  them  by  the 
Marchioness  of  la  Roche-Jaquelein,  and  which 
had  l)een  blessed  and  consecrated  by  the  priests, 
and  followed  by  40,000  men  they  advanced  against 
the  army  of  Mayence.  This  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Kl^ber,  reputed  one  of  the  very  best  of 
the  republican  generals,  was  stationed  at  Chollet, 
behind  a river ; it  enjoyed  other  local  advantages  : 
it  had  thrown  up  some  intrenchroents,  and  it 
was  supplied  with  artillery  in  that  great  pro- 
fusion which  was  now  becoming  so  common  in 
French  armies.  Nevertheless,  it  was  attacked  and 
defeated,  in  spite  of  all  the  skill  and  bravery  of 
Kleber.  The  day  after  this  victory  the  Vendeans 
surprised  and  defeated  a division  commanded  by 
Beysser,  wounded  that  general,  and  captured  all 
his  artillery  and  baggage.  But  Kldber  had  made 
a skilful  retreat ; several  republican  columns,  scat- 
U red  along  a long  line  or  portion  of  a circle,  were 
concentrated  on  one  point;  the  insurgents  were 
checked  in  their  advance,  and  then  harassed  in 
their  retreat,  and  in  one  disastrous  action  Lescure 
was  shot  through  the  head  by  a musket-ball,  and 
nearly  every  chief  who  had  not  been  wounded 
before  was  either  killed  or  des^>erately  wounded. 
Jealousies  and  quarrels  broke  out  among  the  sur- 
vivors, and  Charette  tome  time  before  this  had  se- 
parated from  the  main  army  to  pursue  some  plan 
of  his  own,  and  finally  to  seek  shelter  in  Isle  Noir- 
roouticr.  Though  Hghting  fur  every  step,  and 
losing  great  numbers  of  men  in  every  day’s  march, 
the  republicans  were  getting  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  Bocage,  and  the  peasants,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  their  herds,  were  flying  from  the 
w'ildcrnesa  they  were  making.  Among  the  royal- 
ists who  had  come  to  join  them  was  the  Prince  of 
Talroont,  seigneur  of  Laval  and  Viire,  who  had 
formerly  owned  immense  estates  in  Britany,  be- 
yond the  Loire,  and  who  still  possessed  great  in- 
fluence among  the  Bretons  of  those  pans.  The 
prince  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest 
that  the  Vendeans  should  abandon  their  homes 
and  their  country,  and  throw  themselvea  into  Bri- 
tany;  and  it  is  further  said  that  Bonchamp,  who 
uyeed  with  him,  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of 
English  assistance.  Talmont  marched  away  to 
occupy  Varades,  which  commanded  a passage  of 
the  Loire.  The  Vendean  chiefs,  however,  de- 
termined to  try  the  chances  of  snother  battle  before 
they  crossed  the  river,  and  wheeling  round  they 
fought  Kleber  once  more  at  Chollet,  the  scene  of 
their  former  victory.  The  battle,  the  hercest  of 
all  that  had  been  yet  fought,  lasted  from  noon  till 
dark  night;  Bonchamp  and  d’Elbde  were  both 
mortally  wounded ; some  thousands  of  men  were  . 
destroyed,  rather  by  the  artillery  than  by  any  other  j 
arm,  and  then  all  the  rest  fled  precipitately  to  the  I 
Ijoire,  and  commenced  crossing  that  river.  Kiglity  | 
thousand  fugitives,  soldiers,  women,  children,  the 


sick,  the  aged,  the  wounded,  crowded  on  the  left 
bank,  wailing,  in  an  agony  of  impatience,  the 
passing  and  re-passing  of  a few  boats  and  rafts, 
which  were  all  the  means  they  had  of  getting 
across  into  Britany.  Behind  them  rose  the  smoke 
and  flames  of  their  burning  villages,  and  every 
minute  that  passed  was  bringing  the  merciless  re- 
publicans nearer  to  them.  The  Marchioness  of  l..a 
Roche-Jaquelein,  who  was  among  the  fugitives 
wiih  an  infant  of  nine  months  old  in  her  arms,  com- 
pares the  scene  to  the  horrors  of  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment. The  hapless  fugitives,  however,  crossed  ttie 
! broad  river  with  little  loss,  marched  straight  upon 
the  town  of  Laval,  defeated  a commissioner  of  the 
Convention  who  tried  to  defend  the  town,  and  were 
received  by  the  townspeople  with  open  arms.  They 
halted  at  Laval  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 
Westermann,  who  was  heading  the  pursuit  after 
them,  when  near  Laval,  was  met  and  defeated  in 
the  dark.  On  the  next  day  the  republican  general 
Lechclle  fell  upon  them  with  an  army  of  25,000 
men,  chiefly  composed  of  regular  troops;  but  by 
this  lime  6000  or  7000  Bretons  had  joined  the 
royal  staxxlsrd,  and  once  more  the  republicans 
were  thoroughly  defeated  with  frightful  loss.  No 
quarter  was  given — an  entire  corps  who  had  laid 
down  their  arms  were  fusiladed.  Young  Henri 
de  la  Roche-Jaquelein  was  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  royalists  on  this  occasion.  Lecbelle  died  of 
vexation  and  of  fear  of  the  guillotine ; his  second 
in  command,  rallying  the  flying  republicans  and 
endeavouring  to  make  a stand,  waa  defeated  and 
slain.  For  a time  the  royalists  seemed  masters  of 
the  greater  part  of  Britany,  but,  instead  of  march- 
ing against  Rennes,  the  capital  of  the  province,  the 
capture  of  which  would  have  greatly  encouraged 
the  Bretons,  while  it  would  have  given  them  the 
means  of  commanding  a great  extent  of  coast,  and 
thereby  of  receiving  succours  from  England,  which 
our  government  was  ready  to  send  if  they  could 
have  kept  their  ground  in  Bntany,  after  some  idle 
talk  about  marching  to  Paris,  they  put  themselves 
I under  the  guidance  of  a Norman  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  feeble  Girondist  insurrection  in  the 
Calvados,  and,  quitting  Britany  altogether,  they 
advanced  into  Normandy  to  lay  aiege  to  the  town 
of  Granville.  The  Bretons,  who  saw  republican 
armies  gathering  fast  in  their  own  country,  would 
not  follow  them  into  Nonnandy,  and  the  Vendeans, 
after  sustaining  a repulse  at  Granville,  fell  back 
into  Britany  with  the  desperate  intention  of  cutting 
their  way  through  that  province,  re-croasing  the 
! Loire,  and  returning  into  the  Bocage.  Fighting  or 
skirraithiug  every  day,  and  teeing  their  wives  and 
I children  drop  and  die  on  the  road  from  want  and 
, fatigue,  they  back  again  to  Laval.  Even  now 
I they  might  nave  stru<^  aside  to  the  capture  of 
Rennes,  which  was  full  of  royalists,  but  they  pre- 
ferred continuing  their  retreat  homewards  and 
attacking  Angers,  which  was  full  of  determined 
republicans.  Being  completely  foiled  in  this 
attempt  upon  Angers,  they  rushed  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Loire  in  search  of  some  bridge  or  passage. 
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In  this  disorderly  retreat  or  headlong  flight,  an 
aunt  of  tliC  .Marquise  de  la  Roche- Jaquelein,  the 
lady  abbess  of  a monastery,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  republicans : she  was  eighty  years  old,  hut  this 
did  not  prevent  them  from  |>utting  her  to  death — 
she  was  shot  two  days  afterwards,  with  snvn  hun- 
Jrrd  uther  prisoners.  Finding  the  main  stream 
of  the  Loire  guarded  hy  republican  columns,  the 
fugitives  fell  back  again,  fought  their  way  across 
one  of  its  tributary  streams,  got  to  Mans,  and  there 
halted,  to  be  attacked  in  a day  or  two  by  the 
republicans  in  great  force.  In  a cold  and  dark 
December  night  they  were  driven  out  of  Mans. 
Most  of  their  women,  unable  to  move  any  farther, 
concealed  themselves  in  diflerent  houses  in  the 
town ; but  they  were  presently  dragged  forth  into 
the  market-place,  and  there  fusiladed  by  the  Blues, 
who  are  said  to  have  laughed  and  joked  ns  they 
tired  upon  them  by  platoons.  The  rout  of  Mans 
was  very  fatal,  for  there  was  a hot  pursuit ; and 
between  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  enemy,  and  sick- 
ness and  excess  of  fatigue,  the  road  was  strewed 
for  miles  with  dead  bodies.  Those  who  were  only 
dying  were  either  dispatched  by  the  soldiery  on  the 
spot,  or  carried  into  the  towns  to  be  guillotined  or 
fusiladed  there.  The  total  loss  was  estimated  at 
15,000.  After  wandering  for  some  days  in  the 
country  between  Mans  and  Laval,  and  between 
Laval  and  Chhteaubriant,  the  fugitives  made  a rush 
to  Ancenis,  in  the  hopes  of  recrossing  the  Loire 
there.  This  was  the  spot  where  they  had  crossed 
the  river  two  months  before  when  flying  from  their 
homes.  The  enemy  had  lined  the  opposite  banka 
with  troops,  and  had  brought  a gun-boat  up  the 
river.  La  Roche-Jaquelein  and  Stofilet  crossed 
the  river  and  got  separated  from  their  men,  who 
could  not  follow  them,  and  who  were  thus  left 
without  any  commander  they  trusted.  They, 
however,  chose  one  Fleuriot  to  be  their  general. 
This  choice  is  said  to  have  oflended  Prince  Tal- 
mont,  who  now  quitted  the  Vendeans.  The  prince 
was  soon  caught,  was  carried  into  Laval,  and  shot 
at  the  gate  of  his  own  chilteau.  Fleuriot,  not 
knowing  what  course  to  take,  hit  upon  the  worst 
that  could  be  taken.  He  retreated  from  Ancenis 
to  Savenay,  where  he  had  the  Loire  on  one  hand, 
the  river  Vilain  on  the  other,  the  sea  close  before 
him,  and  the  reinforced  republican  armies  behind 
him.  The  bridges  over  the  rivers  were  all  broken 
down,  and  all  the  boats  and  rafts  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Surrender  or  capitulation  was  not 
to  be  thought  of,  as  it  could  only  lead  to  a worse 
death  than  that  to  be  found  in  battle.  They  fought 
Kleber  and  his  army  during  three  successive  days, 
the  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  of  December ; but  on 
Christmas-eve  their  column  was  broken,  was 
driven  into  some  marshes,  and  destroyed  by  grape- 
shot  and  the  bayonet  Between  500<)  end  6000 
perished  with  arms  in  their  hands ; all  those  that 
were  disarmed  and  taken  prisoners  were  fusiladed 
at  Savenay.  Some  hundreds,  however,  escaped 
the  pursuit  of  Westemiann  and  hie  cavalry,  got 
across  the  Loire,  and  joined  Charette  at  Isle  Noir- 


moutier.  Among  these  were  d’ElbA:,  who  was 
dangerously  wounded,  and  many  other  officers  who 
were  in  the  same  plight.  The  republican  generals 
and  the  commissioners  of  the  Convention  wrote 
triumphantly  to  Paris  that  the  Vendee  was  no 
more  (la  grande  Vendee  n'esi  plus)  : we  shall 
find  in  the  course  of  a few  months  that  they  were 
mistaken.  Torrents  of  republican  as  well  as  royalist 
blood  remained  to  be  shed  before  the  surviving 
Vendeans  gave  up  the  struggle. 

In  the  mean  time  Carrier,  cn  mission  from  the 
Convention,  had  established  himself  at  Nantes, 
where  he  was  committing  atrocities  which  far  sur- 
passed those  of  Collot  d’Herbois  at  Lyons.  On 
entering  the  town  he  said,  “ We  will  turn  all 
France  into  a cemetery  rather  than  fail  in  rege- 
nerating it  in  our  own  way!”  His  first  victims 
were  not  Vendeans,  or  royalists  of  any  other 
kind,  but  republicans  of  the  respectability  order 
who  had  favoured  the  Girondists  and  Ixtrayed 
some  half-intention  of  joining  them.  With  his 
guillotine  en  permanence  he  made  their  heads  fly 
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oiT  by  scorest  by  fifties,  and  at  last  by  hundreds 
in  a day.  When  some  of  the  constituted  authow 
rities  of  the  place  ventured  to  remonstrate  he 
called  them  fools,  that  did  not  know  their  business, 
and  threatened  to  guillotine  every  man  of  them. 
But  in  his  blo</diest  extremities  he  was  evidently 
supported  and  applauded  by  the  sans^culottes  of 
the  city,  without  whom,  indeed,  he  could  have 
done  but  little,  as  there  were  never  many  troops 
in  the  town,  and  at  times  none  at  all  except 
the  national  guards.  The  populace  of  Nantes 
must  therefore  share  in  the  *'  deep  damnation**  of 
his  guilt.  The  chief  executioner,  who  bad  had 
work  enough  to  kill  him,  died : instantly  a great 
number  of  candidates  for  his  place  presented 
themselves:  it  was  given  by  public  trial  to  the 
man  that  could  manage  the  guillotine  and  cut  off 
heads  with  moat  dexterity,  and  the  successful 
candidate  was  carried  in  triumph  by  the  people  of 
Names,  and  was  then  entertained  at  a public 
dinner,  where  he  sat  at  the  same  table  with  Car- 
rier and  one  or  two  other  deputies  and  commis- 
sioners of  the  Convention.  When  the  great  re* 
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▼erae*  of  the  Vendean*  began,  when  many  were 
made  prisoners,  and  others,  trusting  to  )>romiaes  of 
amnesty,  went  into  Nantes  and  laid  down  their 
arms.  Carrier’s  business  and  his  pleasure  were 
wonderfully  increased.  Leaving  the  guillotine  for 
those  who  would  have  been  republicans  k la  Gi- 
ronde, he  employed  musketry  and  artillery  upon 
the  Vendeans.  By  his  orders  a grave  was  dug 
capable  of  bolding  eight  thousand  victims.  But 
the  united  action  of  guillotine,  cannon,  musket, 
and  bayonet  was  not  quick  enough  for  this  repre- 
sentative of  the  regenerate  French  people,  and  still 
the  Vendean  prisoners  came  in  in  greater  and 
greater  numbers.  The  terrible  proconsul,  who 
had  been  a poor  little  lawyer  in  an  obscure  town 
among  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  is  generally 
represented  as  a very  ignorant  fellow,  but  he  had 
probably  read  Mezeray,  and  recollected  that  histo- 
rian’s account  of  the  noyades  or  drownings  at  Paris 
in  the  fourteenth  century.*  Carrier,  however, 
made  improvements  in  the  process,  substituting 
for  sacks  great  barges  and  other  vessels,  which 
were  towed  out  to  the  mid-stream  of  the  Loire 
loaded  with  viedma  tied  hand  and  foot.  The  ex- 
periment was  first  tried  on  fifty-eight  Vendean 
priests,  who  were  told  that  they  were  only  going 
across  the  Loire  to  another  prison,  the  prisons  of 
Nantes  being  so  crowded.  The  gabare  in  which 
they  embarked  had  a soupape,  or  moveable  bottom, 
which  dropped  the  bound  priests  into  the  river 
without  admitting  water  enough  to  sink  the  craftt 
A few  nights  after,  on  the  14th  of  December,  Car- 
rier embarked  138  persons  in  the  same  manner; 
and,  proud  of  his  improvement  in  the  work  of 
destruction,  he  wrote  a joyous  report  to  the  Conven  - 
tion,  ending  with  the  words,  “ What  a revolutionary 
torrent  is  this  Loire ! ” The  Convention  made 
honourable  mention  of  his  infernal  letter.  Thus 
encouraged.  Carrier  and  his  numerous  accom- 
plices and  coadjutors  persevered  in  their  labours 
and  made  new  inventions  in  cruelty.  Considering 
that  time  was  lost  in  preparing  the  vessels  d 
soupape,  they  embarked  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  a larger  craft,  drove  them  over  its  sides  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  kept  up  a fire  of 
musketry  on  all  that  were  long  in  sinking,  or  that 
rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water  yet  struggling  for 
their  wretched  lives.  After  a time  the  cover  of 
night  was  no  longer  considered  necessary:  the 
victims  were  flung  into  the  river  by  broad  daylight 
and  in  the  most  horrible  manner.  Women  and 
girls  were  stripped  stark  naked  in  order  that  their 
beastly  executioners  might  have  their  clothes: 
young  men  and  young  women  in  this  state  of 
nudity  were  tied  together  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to 
foot,  and  this  the  monsters  facetiously  called  making 
republican  marriages  — mariagrs  ripuldicains. 
Fifteen  thousand  individuals  of  all  ages  perished 
at  Nantes  by  the  guillotine,  the  fusilades,  and 
noyades,  or  by  cold  and  hunger,  or  by  tlie  diseases 

• PicloM*!  HUtory  of  Eaffluid,  voL  U.  p.  SS8. 
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engendered  in  the  crowded  prisons.  These  hor- 
rors lasted  for  nearly  four  months;  for  Carrier 
arrived  early  in  October,  and  was  not  recalled  till 
the  end  of  January.*  He  surpassed  all  these  pro- 
consuls  in  the  amount  of  the  mischief  he  did, 
being  favoured  by  the  circumstances  and  feelings 
of  the  place  to  which  he  was  sent ; but  Lebon  at 
Arras,  Maignel  at  Orange,  Tallien  at  Bordeaux, 
and  other  commissioners  of  the  Convention  sent  to 
other  towns  and  departments,  showed  that  they 
were  about  equally  indifferent  to  blood  and  human 
suffering. 

Before  the  year  ended  the  legislators  of  Paris 
voted  that  there  was  no  God,  and  destroyed  or 
altered  nearly  everything  that  had  any  reference  to 
Christianity.  Robespierre,  who  would  have  stup|)e(l 
short  at  deism,  and  who  would  have  preserved 
the  external  decencies,  was  overruled  and  intimi- 
dated by  Hubert  and  his  frowsy  crew,  who  had 
either  crept  into  the  governing  committees  or  liad 
otherwise  made  themselves  a power  in  the  state. 
The  way,  however,  was  made  plain  and  easy  to 
Hubert  by  the  preceding  labours  of  the  philo* 
sophes,  by  the  rapidly  growing  unbelief  of  the 
Parisians  and  the  majority  of  town-dwelling 
Frenchmen,  by  the  contempt  for  a long  time  cast 
upon  everything  that  was  old,  and  by  the  cool  and 
deliberate  proceedings  of  the  Convention  itself. 
All  popular  journalists,  patriots,  and  public  bodies 
had  begun  dating  First  Year  of  Liberty,  or  First 
Year  of  the  Republic ; and  the  old  calendar  had 
come  to  be  considered  as  superstitious  and  slavish, 
as  an  abomination  in  the  highest  degree  disgrace- 
ful to  free  and  enlightened  Frenchmen.  Various 
petitions  for  a change  had  been  presented  ; and  at 
length  the  Convention  had  employed  the  mathe- 
maticians Romme  and  Monge,  and  the  astronomer 
I.4iplace,  to  make  a new  republican  calendar  for 
the  new  era.  These  three  philosophers,  aided  by 
Fabre  d*£glantine,  who,  as  a poet,  furnished  the 
names,  soon  finished  their  work,  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Convention  and  decreed  into  uni- 
versal use  as  early  as  the  5ih  of  October.  It 
divided  the  year  into  four  equal  seasons,  and 
twelve  equal  months  of  thirty  days  each.  The 
five  odd  days  which  remained  were  to  be 
festivals,  and  to  bear  the  name  of  Sansculottides. 
Thiera  calls  this  national  festival  of  five  days  at 
the  end  of  the  year  a beautiful  idea,  and  tays  that 
the  name  of  Sansculuttides,  which  belongs  to  the 
times,  is  not  more  absurd  that  many  other  names 
which  have  been  adopted  by  different  peoples.  The 
term  scarcely  needs  translation : Mr.  Carlyle  ren- 
ders it  into  English  by  “ Days  without  Breeches,** 
and  it  means  that,  or  the  Days  of  the  Breechlcss. 
One  of  these  five  days  was  to  be  consecrated  to 
Genius,  one  to  Industry,  the  third  to  Fine  Actions, 
tlie  fourth  to  Rewards,  the  filih  to  Opinion.  This 
last  f&te,'*  quotes  Thiers,  **  thoroughly  original  and 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  French  character,  was  to 
be  a species  of  political  carnival  of  twexUy-four 

* De  Bwftoir,  McUo^cm  tUiiflciqtMS,  Ite. ; Art.  Curivr.— R«po«ta 
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hours,  during  which  it  would  be  permitted  to  say 
and  write  with  impunity  about  every  public  man 
wlmtsoever  the  people  might  choose  or  writers 
might  imagine.  It  was  for  opinion  to  do  justice 
on  opinion,  and  for  all  magistrates  to  defend  them- 
selves by  their  virtues  against  the  truths  and  the 
calumnies  of  that  day.  Nothing  was  greater  and 
more  moral  than  this  idea.  We  must  not,  because 
a stronger  destiny  has  swept  away  the  thoughts 
and  institutions  of  this  epoch,  strike  with  ridicule 
its  vast  and  bold  conceptions.”  In  leap-years, 
when  there  would  be  six  days  to  dispose  of,  the 
last  of  those  days  or  Sansculottides  was  to  be  con- 
secrated to  the  Revolution,  and  to  be  observed  in 
all  times  with  all  possible  solemnity.  The  months 
were  divided  into  three  decades,  or  portions  of  ten 
days  each,  and,  instead  of  the  Christian  sabbath, 
once  in  seven  days,  the  decadi,  or  tenth  day,  was 
to  be  the  day  of  rest — which  Thiers,  who  admires,  or 
pretends  to  admire,  every  part  of  the  new  calendar, 
thinks  a very  excellent  arrangement.  The  decimal 
method  of  calculation,  which  had  been  found  so 
convenient  in  money  and  in  weights  and  measures, 
was  to  preside  over  all  divisions  ; thus,  instead  of 
our  twenty-four  hours  to  the  day  and  sixty  minutes 
to  the  hour,  the  day  was  divided  into  ten  parts,  and 
the  tenth  was  to  be  subdivided  by  tens  and  again 
by  tens  to  the  minutest  division  of  time.  New  dials 
were  ordered  to  mark  the  time  in  this  new  way; 
but,  before  they  were  hnished,  it  was  found  that 
Uic  people  were  puzzled  and  perplexed  by  this  last 
alteration,  and  therefore  this  part  of  the  calendar 
was  adjourned  for  a year,  and  the  hours,  minutes, 
and  seconds  were  left  as  they  were-  As  the  re- 
public commenced  on  the  21st  of  September,  close 
on  the  venial  equinox,  the  republican  year  was 
made  to  commence  at  that  season.  The  first  month 
in  the  year  (Fabre  d’Eglantine  being  godfather  to 
them  all)  was  called  Vendt-miaire,  or  the  vintage 
month,  the  second  Brumaire,  or  the  foggy  month, 
the  third  Frimaire,  or  the  frosty  month.  These 
were  the  three  autumn  months.  Nivose,  Pluviose, 
and  Ventose,  or  the  snowy,  rainy,  and  windy, 
were  the  three  winter  months.  Germinal,  Flor»;al, 
and  Prairial,  or  the  bud  month,  the  flower  month, 
and  the  meadow  month,  formed  the  spring  season. 
Messidor,  Thermidor,  and  Fructidor,  or  reaping 
month,  heat  month,  and  fruit  month,  made  the 
summer,  and  completed  the  republican  year.  In 
more  ways  than  one  all  this  was  calculated  for  the 
meridian  of  Paris,  and  could  suit  no  other  physical 
or  moral  climate.  As  for  universality  these  en- 
lightened philosophers  had  committed  mistakes  as 
gross  08  those  of  Mahomed.  But  the  strangest 
thing  about  this  republican  calendar  was  its  dura- 
tion. It  lasted  till  the  1st  of  January,  1806! 

In  the  abolition  of  religious  worships  (I'aboii- 
tion  des  culles)  Hebert  was  jxilently  assisted  by 
his  ofllcial  su))erior  Chaumette,  procureur  of  the 
commune,  by  I’Huillier,  jirocureur  of  the  depart- 
ment, by  nearly  all  the  notables  of  the  commune 
and  present  leaders  of  the  Cordelier  club,  by  the 
majority  ofjournalists  and  pamphleteers,  and  by  the 


orator  of  mankind,  Anacharsis  Clootz,  whose  mad- 
ness had  not  diminished  in  the  midst  of  the  in- 
creasing insanity  of  others.  But  the  fierce  atheism 
of  these  men  (it  was  fiercer,  more  intolerant  and 
persecuting,  than  any  religious  bigotry)  must,  like 
the  cruelly  of  the  pro-consuls  or  commissioners  in 
the  departments,  have  been  powerless  and  ineffec- 
tual, or  only  effectual  in  bringing  about  their  im- 
mediate overthrow  and  destruction,  if  there  had 
not  been  in  the  dogmas  they  taught  something 
very  acceptable  and  captivating  to  the  French 
people,  or  if  that  people  had  not  been  prepared  fur 
the  reception  of  their  doctrines.  It  is  in  vain  at- 
tempting to  throw  the  bloody  crimes  and  monstrous 
follies  of  the  revolution  upon  a few  scapegoats ; the 
crimes  and  follies  were  national,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  must  bear  the  weight  of  them. 
Another  great  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  atheism 
was  Fouche,  of  whom  we  have  caught  a glimpse  at 
Lyons.  This  man  was  a native  of  Nantes,  and 
had  there  been  educated  for  a priest.  While  en 
mission  in  the  department  of  L’Allicr,  he  took  it 
upon  himself  to  regulate  and  reform  the  jmblic 
burying-grounds,  which  he  and  his  guillotine-nmn 
were  filling  at  a rapid  rate ; and,  knocking  down 
the  cross  and  the  text  from  Scrijiturc  which  stood 
over  the  gate  of  a cemetery,  he  set  up  a statue 
of  Sleep,  to  intimate  that  death  was  but  an  ever- 
lasting sleep.  Fouchd’s  device  was  considered 
pretty  and  poetic,  and,  before  the  Convention, 
or  the  commune  of  Paris,  which  was  the  great 
active  agent  in  this  new  reformation,  legislated 
or  decreed  upon  the  subject,  the  example  was  fol- 
lowed in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Where 
they  could  not  readily  obtain  statues  in  stone  or 
wood,  the  people  satisfied  themselv'^s  with  inscrip- 
tions, painted  in  large  black  letters,  such  as  “ Death 
is  Sleep,”  ” Here  one  sleeps,”  ‘‘  Death  is  an  eter- 
nal sleep,”  &c.*  Chaumette,  who  took  in  hand 
all  the  cemeteries  of  Paris,  and  entirely  changed 
their  appearance,  was  a sentimental  atheist,  who 
was  wont  to  say  that  he  should  like  to  inhale  the 
soul  of  his  father  in  the  sweet  breath  of  flowers. 
Anacharsis  Clootz  was  a political  atheist,  who  con- 
sidered religion  as  the  only  obstacle  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a universal  republic  and  of  the 
worship  of  pure  reason  all  over  the  earth.  In  his 
eyes  deism  was  as  detestable  as  Catholicism,  and  a 
(^od  was  as  much  out  of  place  in  a republic  as  a 
king.  There  was,  he  said,  no  God  but  the  people ; 
the  God-People  could  not  kneel  before  its  divine 
self — could  only  worship  pure  and  immortal  Rea- 
son. Therefore,  as  he  told  the  Convention  (nut 
without  applauses  from  House  and  gallery),  the 
sooner  they  put  their  God  among  the  ci-devans, 
among  the  things  which  had  been,  hut  were  no 
more,  the  better  for  France,  the  better  for  all  man- 
kind. Clootz  put  himself  in  close  communica- 
tion and  fellowship  with  Gobel,  the  constitutional 

■ At  the  reitnration  of  the  Boarbooi.  in  I8U,  trace*  of  lhe««  In- 
•rriplinos  were  vUible  in  many  part*  of  Franre.  When  the  bljfoled 
atliritli  were  uutvuted  thev  had  been  mrrriv  covered  with  a illtl* 
piaxtrr  or  whitcwiuh,  and  tlti*  covering  hod  fallen  off,  and  had  left 
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bishop  of  Paris  and  primate  of  the  revolutionary 
Gallican  church,  whose  previous  antics  proved  him 
to  be  a iwrformer  that  woultl  take  any  cue  or  dance 
to  any  tune.  While  this  Gobel  was  hesitating 
about  the  expediency  and  pruHtahlcncts  of  aban* 
doning  his  church,  efforts  were  made  among  the 
constitutional  clergy  in  other  directions ; and,  appa* 
renlly  without  any  prompting  from  the  central 
committee  of  atheism  at  Paris,  one  Parens,  a cur^ 
in  the  provinces,  addressed  a letter  to  the  Conven- 
tion, in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  ashamed  of 
preaching  a lie,  and  would  preach  Christianity  no 
mure,  that  he  resigned  his  stipend,  and  only  hoped 
that  a generous  nation  would  provide  for  his  sub- 
sistence by  giving  him  a pension.  This  letter, 
which  further  declared  all  priests  to  be  charlatans, 
was  honourably  received  in  the  august  Areopagus. 
Thus  an  invitation  was  given  to  other  renegades. 
ClooCz,  aided  by  Chaumette,  Hebert,  Momoro,  a 
printer,  Grammunt,  an  actor,  Ronsin,  who  had  been 
a writer  of  plays,  but  who  was  now  general  of  that 
Parisian  army  called  par  esevUvnre  the  Revolu- 
tionary, Vincent,  a clerk  in  the  war-office,  Bourdon 
de  rOise,  and  others  who  had  entered  into  the 
fanatic  league  against  all  religion,  prevailed  at  last 
over  the  doubts  and  misgivings  of  Gobel,  and 
arranged  the  dramatic  scene  in  which  that  un- 
prelatical  primate  was  to  resign  his  mitre.  The  letter 
from  the  curd  Parens  had  scarcely  been  handed  over 
to  the  secretaries  for  insertion  in  the  journals,  when 
Gobel,  with  his  Chapter,  or  the  greater  part  of 
it,  attended  by  may<ir  Pache,  the  municipality,  and 
the  council  of  the  department,  went  in  procession 
to  the  Convention.  Printer  Momoro  opened  the 
business  by  telling  the  citizen  president  and  the 
citizens  legislators  that  the  bishop  of  Paris  and 
many  other  priests,  conducted  by  Reason,  were 
come  to  strip  themselves,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Convention,  of  the  character  and  attributes  im- 
posed on  them  by  Superstition.  Then  Gol>eI,  with 
the  red  nightcap  of  liberty  on  his  head,  his  crozier 
in  his  hand,  and  his  mitre  under  his  arm,  stepfied 
forward  and  said  that  he  was  bom  a plebeian,  and 
loved  liberty  and  equality,  and  recognised  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  people  before  the  first  Assembly 
publish^  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  ; 
that  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people  was  to  him 
the  supreme  law ; that  he  knew  no  duty  so  sacred 
as  that  of  submission  to  the  will  of  tne  people ; 
that  it  was  the  will  of  the  people  that  had  placed 
him  in  the  sec  of  Paris ; that  now,  as  the  revolu- 
tion was  advancing  to  its  happy  end,  and  bringing 
all  opinions  round  one  political  centre,  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  public  and  national  worship  but 
that  of  Liberty  and  Holy  Equality,  Iktsusc  the  so- 
vereign people  so  willed  it — pareequeU  nnurerain 
It  veut  ainsi ; and  that,  true  to  his  principles,  and 
submissive  to  the  will  of  the  people,  he  from  thia 
moment  and  for  ever  renounc^  his  rank  and  dig- 
nity arnl  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  And,  having 
•o  said,  he  deposited  his  mitre  and  his  crozier  and 
his  episcopal  ring  on  the  table  of  the  House.  Then 
the  vicars  and  canons  and  other  priests  who  hod 
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followed  him  thither  did  the  like,  resigning  their 
clerical  titles  and  insignia,  and  declaring  that 
henceforth  they  would  worship  only  Liberty  and 
Equality  and  Reason.  Those  of  them  who  had 
come  to  the  House  with  caps  or  bonnets  or  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  threw  them  away  and  put  on  the 
red  worsted  nightcaps.  The  president  of  the  Con- 
vention (Laloi,  a lawyer  from  Chaumont)  mode  an 
ecsutic  speech,  and  gave  the  accolade,  or  fraternal 
embrace,  to  un-bishoped  Gubel.  Chaumette,  in 
equal  ecstasy,  accoladed  the  canons,  vicars,  &c., 
and  led  them  through  the  hall  in  tiicir  red  caps. 
The  constitutional  priests  who  were  members  of 
the  Convention,  (leteriuincd  nut  to  be  li  ft  behind 
by  priests  who  were  not  leuisiaton,  instantly  began 
to  abjure  the  old  creed  and  to  take  on  with  the  new. 
Protestant  ministers  joined  the  Catholic  priests ; 
and  Julien  of  Toulouse,  a Ctlviniatic  preacher, 
declared,  for  himself  and  his  brethren,  that  Pro- 
testantism was  not  much  better  tlian  Catholicism, 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  other  church  tliati  the 
sanctuary  of  the  laws,  no  other  idol  than  Libeny, 
no  other  worship  than  that  of  the  country,  no  other 
gospel  than  the  republican  constitution  which  die 
Convention  had  given  to  freed  France,  no  oilier  code 
of  morals  than  that  of  equality  and  universal  bene- 
volence. Only  Gregoire,  constitutional  bishop  of 
Blois,  who  really  apjiearB  to  have  united  the  fana- 
ticism of  religion  with  the  fanaticism  of  republican 
politics,  disturbed  the  unanimity  of  these  strange 
churchmen  by  declaring  that  lie  was  a Catholic 
by  conviction  and  by  sentiment,  a priest  by  his 
own  choice,  and  a bishop  by  the  free  election  of 
the  people.  Some  members  of  the  Convention 
cried  out  that  there  was  no  wish  to  force  sny  one, 
and  Thuriot  suggested  that  Gregoire  should  lie 
left  to  consult  bis  conscience,  in  order  to  discover 
whether  superstition,  which  had  given  birth  to 
despotism,  could  be  useful  to  the  progress  of 
liberty  and  equality.  Gregoire  never  recanted ; 
but  ^e  rest  of  the  constitutional  bishops  aud 
clergy  sent  in  their  renegations,  or  came  to  present 
them  in  person.  It  was  the  7th  of  November 
when  Gobel  led  off  the  dance.  On  the  lOih  Abbe 
Sieyes,  who  had  long  been  sitting  a silent  member 
in  the  Convention,  ruminating  some  new  consti- 
tution which  should  succeed  that  of  HerauU  de 
Sechcllea,  rose  to  express  his  exceeding  great  joy 
at  the  triumph  of  reason  over  superstition  and 
fanaticism,  and  to  proclaim  that  no  worship  but 
that  of  reason  aud  liberty  and  equality  suited  a 
republic,  or  was  worthy  of  the  French  people.  On 
the  same  day  was  celebrated  the  first  Feast  of 
Reason.  Chaumette,  on  the  7th  (Gobel's  day), 
had  said  that  Reason  merited  a place  in  the  bril- 
liant epochs  of  the  French  revolution  ; and  he  had 
then  and  there  petitioned  the  Convention  to  charge 
its  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  to  give  a place 
to  the  Festival  of  Keason  in  the  new  -calendar.  At 
neither  the  Convention  nor  its  education  committee 
attended  to  Chaumettes  petition,  he  settled  the 
matter  himself  with  the  general  council  of  the 
commune,  who  ordered  that  the  festival  should  be 
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celebrated  on  the  10th  in  the  ci-devant  metro- 
pulitun  church  or  cathedral  of  Noire  Dame — (hat 
the  bands  of  the  national  guards  and  other  mu- 
sicians should  meet  in  that  church,  and  play  and 
sing  patriotic  hymns  before  the  statue  of  Liberty, 
which  should  be  raised  in  the  place  where  the 
statue  of  the  ci-devant  Holy  Virgin  had  formerly 
stood.  But  printer  Momoro,  to  whom  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  spectacle  was  mainly  intrusted 
(painter  David  not  being  ordonnateur  on  this 
occasion),  went  far  beyond  the  letter  of  this  mu- 
nicipal order.  Besides  the  bands  and  the  singers, 
Momoro  mustered  all  the  opera  girls  and  grisettes 
of  Paris,  turned  the  interior  of  the  old  Ghithic 
cathedral  into  a theatre,  got  a danseuse  of  repute 
to  figure  as  Liberty,  and  made  his  own  wife  do  the 
)uirt  of  the  (xoddesa  of  Reason.  Over  the  spot 
where  the  high  altar  had  stood  (for  altars,  lateral 
chapels,  and  crucifixes  were  already  all  swept 
away  or  concealed  by  canvas  hangings),  there  was 
a lofty  platform,  covered  and  paint^  so  as  to 
represent  a mountain,  and  on  the  summit  of  this 
mountain  there  w'as  a temple  dedicated  to  Phi- 
losophy, and  surrounded  by  the  statues  and  busts 
of  the  philosophers  who  had  most  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  revolution  and  this  age  of  Kea^u^, 
such  at  Voltaire,  Diderot,  &c.  While  the  bands 
and  chorus-singers  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  made  sweet  republican  music,  two  troops 
of  young  women  (the  0)>cra  girls,  and  grisettes,  and 
other  denizens  of  the  Palais-Royal),  thinly  clad  in 
white,  crowned  with  oak-leaves,  and  carrying 
torches  in  their  hands  (torches  of  Truth),  traversed 
the  mountain,  descended,  and  re-ascendcd  it ; then 
Liberty  (a  premiere  danseuse  of  the  opera)  came 
out  of  the  temple  of  Philosophy,  and  set  herself 
down  upon  a green  canvas  hillock,  to  receive  the 
adorations,  or  homages,  of  the  republicans  and  re- 
publicanettes,  who  sung  a hymn  in  her  honour,  the 
words  by  Chenier,  the  music  by  Gossec.  When 
the  hymn  was  over.  Liberty  rose  from  her  green 
■eat,  walked  back  to  the  temple  of  Philosophy, 
paused  at  the  threshold,  cast  a fund  glance  upon 
her  worship^icrs,  and  disappeared  within  the  tem- 
ple, in  the  midst  of  shouts  of  joy  and  enthusiasm, 
and  oaths  of  eternal  fidelity  to  her.  Thus  tar  we 
follow  the  account  which  Momoro  himself  gave  of 
the  affair  in  the  new8pa|>er8.  The  printer  may 
possibly  have  exaggerated  the  effect  produced  by 
his  own  spectacle,  yet  it  really  appears  that  the 
Parisians  enjoyed  the  sight  exceedingly.  Of  his 
own  wife  and  her  doinas,  and  her  dress  or  undress, 
ns  the  goddess  of  Reason,  he  modestly  says 
nothing ; but  there  are  accounts  of  her  appearance 
from  other  pens.  The  commune,  the  council  of 
the  department,  and  all  the  constituted  authorities, 
attended  this  morning  in  Notre  Dame,  or  now 
Temple  of  Reason,  e.\ccpt  the  National  Conven- 
tion, which  was  busy  in  preparing  decrees  fur 
the  nbolitton  of  the  old  religion,  the  seizure  of 
church  uiensils,  &c.  In  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  legislature,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
performance  should  be  rc^ieated  in  the  evening, 
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when  the  deputies  might  have  more  leisure,  and 
that  they  should  be  invited  to  the  spectacle  by  tlie 
goddess  of  Reason  in  person,  and  by  her  orator, 
Chaumette,  procureur  of  the  commune.  As  even- 
ing  approached,  an  immense  procesaion,  the  sec- 
tions of  Paris  and  the  magistrates  of  that  city, 
marched  to  the  Convention  with  the  living  statue, 
the  fiesh-and-blood  goddess  of  Reason.  They 
were  admitted  into  the  hall  with  beating  of  drums 
and  flourishes  of  trumpets,  and  cries  of  Long 
live  the  republic!  Long  live  Reason!  Down  with 
fanaticism!**  The  goddess  (.Mrs.  Momoro), 
scaled  on  a classical  chair  carried  on  the  shouldera 
of  four  tall  citizens  in  Roman  costume,  wore  a 
white  dress,  pure  and  transparent,  a sky-blue  man- 
tle, a red  cap  of  liberty ; her  hair  flowed  loosely 
about  her  neck  and  shoulders  (which  the  mantle 
w’as  not  meant  to  cover),  and  she  carried  in  her 
right  hand  a pike,  the  tip  of  which  was  not  of  iron, 
but  of  ebony.  She  was  surrounded  by  the  young 
w'omen  in  thin  white  dresses  (the  opera  girls  and 
grisettes).  1 he  citizens  w ho  bore  her  haltcu  right  in 
truntof  the  president’s  chair,  ami  then  the  ciiizen- 
edses  in  white,  and  the  citizens  in  black,  blue,  and 
brown,  sung  a hymn  to  her  honour.  This  done,  Chau- 
mette told  the  legislators  that  Fanaticism  had  lost 
his  hold  on  men's  minds;  that  his  squinting  eyes 
could  not  bear  the  dazzling  light;  that  the  ancient 
temples  were  now  purified  and  regenerated  ; that 
to-day  an  immense  people  had  gathered  under  the 
Gothic  roofs,  which  for  the  first  time  had  been 
made  to  echo  with  truth ; that  there  the  French 
had  performed  the  only  true  worship.  **  Yes,*’  he 
contiuued,  we  have  abandoned  our  inanimate 
idols  fur  Reason,  for  this  animate  image,  this 
masterpiece  of  nature  I”  He  pointed  to  the  goddess 
on  the  ciiizcns*  shoulders,  and  the  goddess  of  Rea- 
son, aiias  Mrs.  Momoro,  smiled,  at  opera  divi- 
nities smile  or  smirk.  Chaumette  then  demanded 
that  the  ci-devant  church  of  Notre  Dame  should 
be  henceforward  consecrated  solely  to  the  worship 
of  Reason.  £x-capuchin  Chabot  put  the  demand 
into  a motion,  the  Convention  hurried  to  vote  it : 
it  was  voted  by  occlamatiun,  and  the  legislators 
were  thanked  with  songs  and  kisses— with  kisses 
from  the  goddess  herself,  whose  only  ungratified 
wish  now  was  to  see  them  all  in  the  temple  they 
had  consecrated  to  her.  And  after  kissing  and 
accoUding  the  goddess,  the  conscript  fathers  formed 
in  processional  order,  followed  her  to  Notre  Dame, 
and  joined  the  commune  and  all  tlie  magistrates  in 
singing  chorus  to  the  hvmn  in  her  praise.  “ Now,” 
said  the  * Journal  of  ^aris,’  **  we  may  safely  say 
that  we  have  gut  rid  of  superstition  ; that  the  re- 
ubliran  decades  have  killed  the  Christian  Sab- 
ath!”» 

Celebrations  of  the  like  kind  soon  followed  in 
other  churches  in  Paris,  and  in  nearly  all  the  de- 
partments. In  some  of  the  churches  the  installa- 
tion of  the  goddess  of  Reason  was  accompanied 
hv  the  most  revolting  obscenity — by  feasting, 
drinking,  smoking,  carmagnole  dancing  in  the 
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SBves,  and  omes  beyond  the  pillars  and  in  the  | 
aide  chapels  behind  the  canvas,  which  can  be  ] 
ima^ned,  but  may  not  be  described.  Under  the  j 
diligent  care  of  Ht!l>ert,  Chaumette,  and  their  crew, 
the  new  worship,  which  was  to  be  solemnised  on 
every  decade,  or  tenth  day,  was  nicely  regulated. 
The  mayor  (Pache  still  held  that  office  in  Paris, 
and  continued  to  hold  it  till  the  month  of  May, 
1794),  the  municipal  officers,  the  public  func* 
tionarics  of  various  orders,  were  the  officiating 
priests  : they  read  and  expounded  the  Rights  of 
Klan,  the  constitutional  acts,  and  the  laws  that 
were  made  by  the  Convention  to  keep  the  republic 
standing  and  going ; and  they  also  gave  an  analysis 
of  the  news  from  the  armies,  with  oratorical  ac- 
counts of  all  the  brave  deeds  that  had  been  done 
or  made  known  between  one  decade  and  the  other. 
In  imitation  of  the  terrible  Lion's  Mouth  of  the 
old  Venetian  republic,  there  was  a strong-box 
called  Truth's  Mouth  placed  in  the  Temple  of 
Reason,  to  receive  denunciations,  informations,  or 
advice  useful  to  the  lepublic.  Every  decade  the 
receptacle  was  opened,  and  the  letters  and  papers 
found  within  it  were  read.  Generally  some  orator 
pronounced  what  they  called  a moral  discourse; 
and  always  the  ceremonies  ended  with  music  and 
republican  songs.  Two  galleries  were  appropriated, 
one  to  old  people  and  one  to  citizenesses  in  the 
family  way,  the  first  gallery  bearing  the  inscription, 
Retpfct  a la  viriilesse — the  other.  Respect  et  soins 
aux femmes  enceintes* 

The  pillage,  mutilation,  and  desecration  which 
had  been  going  on  in  nearly  all  the  churches  ever 
since  17^  now  became  wholesale  plunder  and 
open  destruction.  Chaumette  led  the  van,  by  de- 
manding on  the  1 1th  of  November,  the  day  after 
the  first  festival  of  Reason,  the  demolition  of  the 
statues  of  saints.  Hebert  wanted  to  knock  down 
all  church  towers  and  steeples  as  things  contrary 
to  the  line  and  principles  of  equality.  Before 
this  most  of  the  church  bells  had  been  seized  and 
melted ; and  now  there  went  forth  a decree  that 
no  village  or  country-town  waa  to  keep  more  than 
one  bell,  which  was  to  serve  for  sounding  the 
tocsin.  The  sacred  vessels,  the  reliquaries,  the 
rich  shrines,  all  the  costly  ornaments  and  furni- 
ture of  churches,  abbeys,  and  religious  houses  were 
seized  by  mobs  of  the  people,  who  generally  pro- 
fessed to  carry  every  fraction  of  the  property  to 
the  Convention  or  to  the  local  authorities,  to  be 
offered  up  on  the  altar  of  the  country,  but  who, 
in  most  cases,  appear  to  have  appropriated  no  small 
portion  of  the  spoil  to  their  own  use  and  profit. 
Sculptures,  and  paintings,  and  carvings,  beautiful 
and  valuable  as  works  of  art,  or  interesting  from 
their  antiquity,  were  mutilated  or  destroyed  (if  of 
bronze  or  the  more  precious  metals,  they  were 
melted);  hardly  anything  was  spared;  the  graves 
of  the  dead  were  not  respected.  The  decree  of  the 
Convention,  which  ordered  leaden  coffins  to  be 
turned  into  bullets,  had  led  to  some  rummaging 
in  cemeteries  and  church- vaults;  but  now  the  sanc- 
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I tity  of  the  grave  was  violated  for  spleen,  spite,  or 
I mere  sport,  or  in  the  hope  of  finding  valuable 
I relica,  or  out  of  a beastly  fanaticism  which  could 
not  tolerate  the  decencies  of  Christian  interment, 
or  the  distinctions  which  wealth  and  affection,  or 
the  gratitude  of  sovereigns  and  governments,  and 
popular  communities,  had  made  in  former  days 
between  the  remains — in  themselves  equal  enough  ! 
~of  different  individuals.  This  war  on  tombs 
raged  all  over  France ; but  it  was  nowhere  else  so 
fierce  as  at  the  abbey  of  Saint-Denis,  the  borying- 
place  of  kings,  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  the 
kingdom.  There  the  dead  were  dragged  out  of 
their  tombs  with  shouts,  with  laughter,  with  in- 
fernal pranks,  which  no  people  but  the  French 
could  have  committed,  and  which  no  writer  of  any 
other  nation  can  describe.  The  best  and  the  worst 
I of  their  kings  were  exposed  to  equal  indignities. 
No  distinction  was  made  as  to  sex,  or  virtue,  or 
valour,  or  even  military  fame : if  the  embalmed 
remains  or  the  mouldering  bones  were  those  of  an 
aristocrat,  they  were  cast  forth,  kicked  about,  or 
handled  and  examined,  and  exhibited  with  an 
apish  curiosity  scarcely  less  disgusting  than  the 
tiger  ferocity,  that  other  element  of  the  national 
character.  Marshal  Turenne  and  Laura  de  Sadcs, 
in  very  different  parts  of  France,  were  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment : the  great  warrior,  who  lay 
in  Saint-Denis,  near  the  tomb  of  the  Constable  du 
Quesclin,  was  thrown  out  among  kings  and  princes, 
warriors,  and  statesmen  ; the  fair  lady  whom 
Petrarca  has  immortalised  lay  at  Avignon,  near 
the  church  where  the  poet  had  first  seen  her ; and 
her  embalmed  body  was  dragged  out,  was  stripped, 
and  exhibited  in  the  streets  with  the  most  brutal 
indignities. 

The  long  processions  of  the  sans-culottea,  with 
the  spoils  of  the  abbey  of  Saint-Denis  carried  in 
eighteen  carts;  the  deputations  to  the  Convention 
of  market-women  and  prostitutes  dressed  in  priests* 
garments ; the  carmagnole  dances  that  were  danced, 
and  the  frowsy  songs  that  were  sung  in  the  ball 
of  the  legislature,  and  the  thousand  other  farces 
that  were  played  during  this  heyday  of  H^bert- 
ism  and  Atheism,  must  all  pass  without  further 
notice.  If  the  outraged  dead — even  the  dead  who 
had  been  but  a very  short  time  in  their  graves 
^could  have  opened  their  eyes  and  ears,  they 
must  have  felt  that  they  were  in  a new  world.  By 
this  time  everything  seemed  revolutionised  and 
changed  — dress,  language,  manners,  names  of 
things,  places,  and  persons.  In  the  niches  at  the 
comers  of  streets,  which  had  once  been  occupied  by 
statues  or  pictures  of  the  Madona,  stood  the  hi- 
deous busts  of  Marat ; the  names  of  the  streets  and 
squares,  palaces,  and  other  public  buildings,  nay, 
of  half  of  the  towns  and  villages,  were  altered; 
and  as  for  the  people,  they  had  abolished  the 
use  of  Christian  names,  and  had  all  become 
Brutuscs,  Catos,  Mutius^Scscvolas,  Anaxagorases, 
Ac.  Ac. 

A.D.  1794.  On  the  2lst  of  January,  when  the 
British  parliament  met,  the  speech  from  the  throne 
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tnd  (he  arguments  of  ministers  urged  the  necessity 
of  continuing  the  war  with  sii  increase  of  vigour, 
inasmuch  as  the  wild  and  destructive  system  of 
rapine,  anarchy,  and  impiety,  which  the  French 
had  adopted,  had  displayed  itself  fully  to  the  world, 
and  made  it  more  than  ever  impoaaible  to  think  of 
treating  with  such  an  enemy.  On  the  other  side 
the  opposition  urged  that  the  constant  failures  of 
the  armies  of  the  coalition,  and  the  victories  and 
triumphs  of  the  French  republicans,  rendered  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  hopeless  and  ruinous ; and 
that,  ns  we  must  recognise  their  government  and 
negotiate  with  it  at  last,  the  beat  thing  we  could  do 
would  be  to  acknowledge  it  anil  treat  with  it  at 
once,  leaving  the  other  powers  of  Europe  to  follow 
tlieir  own  course.  Amendments  to  the  address, 
requesting  his  majesty  to  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  concluding  peace  with  France,  were 
moved  in  both  Houses;  but  the  failures  on  the 
continent  had  not  yet  brought  about  any  popular 
discouragement,  the  successes  of  the  French  had 
not  increased  the  number  of  the  Foxite  party,  who 
had  always  predicted  those  successes  as  certain  and 
inevitable ; and  in  theCummons  the  amendment  was 
rejected  by  217  to  59,  in  the  Lords  by  97  to  12. 
Although  sure  of  exhibiting  their  numerical  weak- 
ness at  every  division.  Fox  and  hia  friends  lust  no 
opportunity  of  attacking  the  war-measures  of  go- 
vernment. Only  on  the  vote  for  augmenting  the 
navy  to  85,000  men  they  agreed  with  ministera. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  regular  army 
to  00,000  men  (far  too  small  a force),  they  renewed 
their  apposition  with  all  their  vigour  or  eloquence ; 
and  they  were  unfortunately  furnished  with  strong 
facts  and  arguments  wherewith  to  throw  oppro- 
brium and  contempt  on  the  way  in  which  the  war 
had  been  managed.  There  was,  however,  the 
usual  unfairness  of  party — and,  whatever  may  be 
aaid  of  the  spirit  and  motives  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  opposition,  or  of  the  good  services  they 
did  in  many  instances  in  checking  a certain 
tendency  to  despotic  measures,  we  believe  it  is  now 
pretty  generally  admitted  by  the  candid  and  well 
informed,  that  there  never  was  a set  of  men  more 
tlioruughiy  imbued  with  the  mere  spirit  of  party, 
or  more  personally  animated  against  a ministry. 
In  all  their  proce^inga  their  eyes  seemed  6x^ 
rather  upon  William  Pitt  than  upon  the  fate  of 
Euro|ie.  When  that  minister  said  in  one  of  his 
s|ieechcs  that  France  had  been  converted  into  an 
armed  nation,  they  laboured  to  show  that  it  was  to 
him  and  his  policy  that  this  conversion  was  owing, 
overlooking  the  facts  (or  hoping  to  make  the  world 
overlook  them)  that  France  was  one  great  camp  or 
drill-ground  before  any  war  with  foreign  powers 
began ; that  the  French  had  declared  war  against 
all  established  governments  whatsoever,  and  had, 
wherever  they  could  reach  them,  preached  insur- 
rection and  revolution  to  the  subjects  of  those 
governments ; and  finally,  that  an  armed  demo- 
cracy like  the  French,  even  though  less  addicted 
by  temperament  and  old  habit  to  war  and  conquest, 
must  inevitably  spread  itself,  and  aeek  not  merely 
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aggrandisement,  but  employment  and  food  among 
its  neighbours. 

On  the  2nd  of  February  the  minister  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons  an  estimate  of  the  supplies 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He 
stated  that  the  interior  strength  of  the  kingdom, 
including  regulars,  militia,  fencibics,  and  some 
volunteer  corjis  which  had  been  raised,  amounted 
to  about  140,000  men;  and  that  there  were 60,000 
German  troops  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain.  The 
total  of  the  supply  requisite  for  this  force  he  calcu- 
lated at  19,939,0001. ; and  among  his  wavs  and 
means  he  proposed  some  new  taxes,  and  a loan  of 
1 1 ,000,000/.  On  this  occasion  he  moved  that  the 
double  taxation  to  which  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
been  liable  in  times  of  war  should  be  aWisbcd ; 
and  this,  with  all  his  other  propositions,  was  voted 
forthwith.  On  the  17th  of  February  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne  moved  in  the  Lords,  “That  his 
majesty  should  be  earnestly  requested  to  declare, 
without  delay,  his  consent  to  enter  into  a negotiation 
for  peace  with  France,  upon  such  equitable  terms 
ss  would  evidently  tend  to  secure  its  duration ; and 
that  be  would  signify  his  determination  to  hia 
allies,  to  the  intent  of  putting  an  immediate  stop 
to  hostilities.”  There  was  little  new  in  the  debate 
which  followed,  except  a lamentation  from  the 
noble  marquess,  that,  while  we  and  our  allies  were 
involving  ourselves  in  a ho|>elets  contest,  Russia, 
left  to  herself,  was  pursuing  her  schemes  of  ag- 
grandisement, and  was  daily  becoming  more  for- 
midable to  the  independenee  of  Europe.  The 
motion  was  finally  negatived  by  103  against  13. 
On  the  0th  of  March  Pitt  moved  for  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  militia,  and  for  the  levy  of  a volunteer 
force  of  horse  and  foot  in  every  county,  intimating 
that  the  chances  of  war  possibly  might  expose  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain  to  invasion.  The  motion 
was  carried,  but  i»t  without  vehement  opposition. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Grey  asserting  that  all  that  we  had 
got  by  the  war  and  the  coalition  was  the  chance  of 
being  invaded.  Strong  objections  were  taken  to  a 
requisition  circulated  by  ministers,  and  to  a sub- 
scription entered  into  by  country  gentlemen  and 
others  for  the  purpose  of  providing  arms  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  volunteer  corps.  Sheridan 
moved,  “ That  it  was  dangerous  and  unconsti- 
tutional for  the  people  of  this  country  to  make 
any  loan  of  money  to  the  crown  without  consent 
of  parliament.”  He  spoke  of  the  feeling  which 
had  led  to  the  subscription  as  an  infatuation,  and 
yet  said  that  the  list  of  subscribers  was  chiefly 
composed  of  the  serviints,  dependents,  and  emis- 
saries of  the  ministry.  The  previous  question  was 
carried  by  a large  majority.  The  small  minority, 
and  mure  especially  Sheridan,  continued  to  pal- 
liate the  massacres  and  atrocities  committed  in 
France  ; and,  as  they  had  urged  in  the  preceding 
session  that  we  might  very  decently  and  honour- 
ably negotiate  with  Lebrun,  Brissot,  and  the  Gi- 
rondists, so  they  maintained  that  we  might  now 
negotiate  with  Robespierre,  Hdbert,  and  the  Ja- 
cobin executive.  The  minister  brought  a bill 
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into  the  House  of  Commons  to  enable  French 
royalists  and  emigrants  to  enlist  in  the  service  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  on  the  continent  of 
£uro|)C|  and  to  employ  French  oCBcers  as  engi> 
neers,  under  certain  restrictions.  Two  amend- 
ments were  offered  : one  by  the  attomeV'general,  to 
exact  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  such  as  enli^Led  ; 
the  other  by  Sheridan,  to  limit  the  number  of 
such  French  troops  at  any  time  stationed  in  the 
kingdom  to  5000  ; and  both  were  adopted  by  the 
House.  Nevertheless  Pitt*s  bill  was  violently  op- 
posed in  its  after-stages  by  Sheridan,  Fox,  and 
others  of  that  party.  While  it  was  under  debate, 
Burke  made  one  of  his  passionate  and  splendid 
h’lrangues  against  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
whole  French  system,  insisting  that  it  was  better 
to  submit  to  any  cost,  sacnfice,  and  hazard,  than 
to  allow  the  lawless  career  of  men  %hu,  under 
pretext  of  asserting  the  liberties  of  mankind,  were 
seeking  the  extension  of  their  dominions,  the  in- 
crease of  their  influence  aud  power,  the  propa^ 
gallon  and  enforcement  of  their  destructive  prin- 
ciples. in  the  end,  the  minister's  proposition 
was  carried  in  the  Commons  by  the  usual  ma- 
jority. When  the  bill  came  to  be  debated  in 
the  upper  House,  the  Marquess  of  Laosduwne 
declared  that  the  common  people  of  France  had 
benefited  by  the  revolution — which  was  true,  and 
in  the  manner  we  have  explained — and  Lord 
Stanhope  expressed  dissatisfaction  and  anger  at 
some  persons  of  exaltetl  rank  in  this  country  who 
had  8|Kiken  disparagingly  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man. 

The  subsidiary  treaties  concluded  with  some  of 
the  powers  of  the  coalition,  who  were  too  poor  to 
maintain  the  expenses  of  the  war  without  English 
money,  were  criticised  and  condemned  by  the  op- 
sition  in  an  unsparing  manner;  and  this  censure 
came  the  more  violent  when  parliament  was 
informed  by  royal  message  that  a large  subsidy 
had  been  grant^  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Every 
ministerial  motion  on  these  subjects  was,  however, 
carried  by  an  undiminisbed  iliajority.  On  the 
30ih  of  May  the  Duke  of  Bedford  produced  a 
series  of  resolutions  binding  the  government  to 
terminate  the  war;  and  on  the  tame  day  Fox 
moved  similar  resolutions  in  the  Commons.  The 
arguments  used  were  precisely  the  same  as  those 
which  had  been  refuted  by  Burke  in  the  preceding 
session  : his  grace  was  defeated  by  113  against  12, 
and  Fox  by  208  against  55.  Before  this  time  the 
news  of  many  fresh  reverses  and  monstroua  blun- 
ders on  the  psjt  of  the  coalesced  powers  had  reached 
England,  but  the  intelligence  which  came  at  the 
same  time  of  the  augmented  and  still  augment- 
ing atrocities  in  France  encouraged  the  belief  that 
such  a system  could  not  possibly  sustain  itself 
much  longer.  Freah  eflorts  were  made  to  get  up 
popular  petitions  for  a peace ; but  the  vast  majo- 
rity of  the  people  had  conceived  a horror  and 
loathing  of  the  French  republicans — in  many 
places  an  extravagant  fbir  that  there  were  men  in 
England  capable  of  imitating  their  bloody  and  sa- 


crilegious deeds — and,  except  among  some  political 
clubs,  the  members  of  which  were  at  open  enmity 
with  the  church  or  the  state,  or  w ith  both,  no  pro- 
gress was  made  in  this  petitioning. 

I Tlie  heat  of  some  of  tlicse  political  societies  (a 
i scarcely  visible  minority),  and  the  panic-dread 
inspired  in  the  immcn^c  majurity  of  all  classes 
' and  conditions  of  the  nation,  led  to  strong  mea- 
] sures  on  the  part  of  government,  and  to  some 
! extreme  proceedings,  the  political  wisdom  of  w hich 
I was  questioned  at  the  time,  and  w ill  perhaps  re- 
: main  for  ever  tloubtful.  Of  the  m^ness  and 
perilous  tendency  of  some  of  these  {wlitical  clubs 
there  can  indeed  be  little  doubt,  but  there  may  lie 
a rational  diflference  of  opinion  as  to  their  {lower 
or  capability  of  doing  mischief  in  England  or 
. Scotland.  The  beat  and  violence  of  both  parties 
i was,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  greater  in  Scotland 
I than  in  England,  although  some  of  the  English 
societies  had  certainly  gone  to  great  lengths,  first 
in  corresponding  with  the  Jacobins,  and  after- 
wards in  holding  them  up  as  models  to  their  coun- 
trymen. 

Proceedings  against  some  of  these  over-hot  re- 
formers bad  been  commenced  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary  sitting  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
beginning  of  1793,  the  indictments  charging 
sedition  and  seditious  libel,  but  not  high  treason. 
The  first  person  tried  was  one  James  Tytler,  a 
chemist,  residing  in  King's  Park  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh,  who  had  written  and  pub- 
lished an  inflammatoiy'  address  ” To  the  People 
and  their  Friends,’*  and  a paragraph  besides,  in 
which  he  asserted  that  all  the  unrepresented  classes 
were  robbed  and  enslaved,  and  recommended  them 
to  pay  no  more  taxes  until  universal  suffrage  were 
established.  Not  appearing  in  court,  he  was  out- 
lawed, or,  in  Scotch  legal  phraseology,  he  was  ad- 
judged **  to  be  an  outlaw  and  fugitive  from  hit 
majesty's  laws,"  and  ordained  **  to  be  put  to  hit 
highness's  horn,  and  all  his  moveable  goods  aud 
gear  to  be  escheat."  His  bail,  two  Edinburgh 
booksellers,  were  made  to  pay  the  amount  of  their 
bond  and  penally,  being  the  insignificant  sum  of 
600  merks  Scots.  Three  days  a^r  this  (on  the 
8th  of  January,  1793)  John  Morton,  a printer’s 
apprentice,  James  Anderson  and  Midcolm  Craig, 
both  journeymen  printers  in  Edinburgh,  were  put 
upon  their  trial,  charged  with  sedition,  fbr  having 
come  into  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  with  intention 
to  seduce  a corporal  and  some  soldiers ; for  having, 
in  the  said  castle,  drunk  as  a toast  **  George  the 
Third  and  /asi^  and  damnation  to  all  crowned 
heads;"  for  having  told  the  soldiers  that  tlieir 
pay  was  much  too  small,  aud  held  out  to  them 
the  prospect  of  higher  pay  if  they  would  only  join 
a certain  description  of  men  whom  they  styled 
“ The  Friends  of  the  People,"  or  a **  Club  for 
Equality  and  Freedom.”  The  trial  lasted  three 
days,  and  ended  in  sentencing  the  three  young 
men  to  nine  months’  imprisonment,  afler  which 
they  were  to  give  security,  in  1000  merki  Scots 
each,  for  their  good  behaviour  for  three  years. 
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The  next  trial  Tme  that  of  John  Elder,  bookaellcr 
of  Edinburgh,  and  William  Stewart,  merchant  in 
Leith,  who  were  charged  with  writing  and  printing 
a seditious  libel,  entitled  “ Rights  of  -Man  Deline- 
ated, and  the  Origin  of  Government.”  The  mer- 
chant, who  had  6ed,  was  outlawed,  hut  proceedings 
were  dropped  against  the  bookseller.  There  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession  the  trials  of  James 
Smith,  gunsmith  of  Glasgow,  and  John  Mennings, 
printer  of  the  same  town,  who  had  got  up  a club 
called  “ The  Sons  of  Liberty  and  Friends  of 
Man,”  which  was  to  co-operate  with  another  so- 
ciety in  Glasgow,  called  “ The  Friends  of  the 
People,”  and  “ with  the  innumerable  host  of  re- 
form associations  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ire- 
land, for  the  glorious  purpose  of  vindicating  the  na- 
tive rights  of  man,  liberty,  a fair,  full,  free,  and  eq^ual 
representation  of  all  the  people  in  parliament,”  &c., 
and  who  had  taken  for  their  guides  *'  the  whole 
works  of  the  immortal  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
Thomas  Paine;”  and  then  those  of  James  Cal- 
lender, Walter  Berry,  and  James  Robertson,  book- 
sellers of  Edinburgh,  for  writing  and  publishing 
various  libels  against  the  constitution,  Slc.,  in  one 
of  which  libels  it  was  said  that  our  most  excellent 
constitution  was  in  practice  altogether  a conspiracy 
of  the  rich  against  the  poor.  One  or  two  absented 
themselves  and  were  outlawed;  the  others  were 
sentenced  to  short  terms  of  imprisonment ; and  no 
more  attention  was  paid  to  these  Scots  trials  than 
to  others  of  a like  kind  which  bad  taken  place 
in  England,  until  proceedings  were  commenced 
against  Thomas  Muir,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Fyshe  Palmer.  Muir,  a member  of  the  faculty 
of  advocates — a young  member,  for  he  waa  only 
twenty-eight  years  old— was  tried  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  30th  and  3lst  of  August  (1793).  The 
general  offences  imputed  were,  the  formation  of 
political  clubs  holding  extreme  views;  the  ex- 
pressing a constant  and  warm  admiration  of  the 
French  revolution,  with  joy  for  all  the  successes  of 
the  republican  arms,  and  sorrow  for  their  reverses ; 
the  writing  or  circulating  pamphlets  and  papers 
of  a revolutionary  or  ultra-democratic  tendency ; 
the  corresponding  with  clubs  of  the  same  sort  in 
various  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland, 
and  the  assembling  a corwention,  or  an  assembly 
of  delegates  from  idl  the  societies  of  the  friends  of 
the  people.  A great  meeting  of  this  kind  had 
actually  been  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  1 1th  of  De- 
cember, 1 792,  where  Muir  had  been  president,  and 
the  language  and  proceedinga  had  rather  closely 
resembled  those  of  the  French  National  Conven- 
tion and  Jacobin  Clubs,  which  clubs  continued  to 
style  themselves  “ Friends  of  the  People.”  These 
mere  titles  or  denominations  now  6Ued  the  ma- 
jority of  the  country  with  horror  and  alarm.  There 
was  in  Edinburgh  a loyal  association  of  the  most 
intemperate  and  Haming  kind,  seemingly  ready  to 
go  as  far  in  the  opposite  extreme;  there  were 
similar  associatiuns  and  societies  got  up  in  other 
towns  to  check  what  were  now  commonly  termed 
the  Scots  Jacobin  Clubs,  and  these  societies  and 


the  general  sentiment  heated  the  lawyers  of  the 
crown,  who  were  hot  and  im|ietuou8  enough  with- 
out this  excitement  and  encouragement.  Violence 
had  begotten  violence,  and  to  that  degree,  that  there 
was  a chance  of  seeing  the  renewal  of  the  days  of 
Duke  Lauderdale  or  of  Judge  Jeffries.  In  the  in- 
dictment Muir  was  more  especially  charged  with 
feloniously  advising  and  exhorting  persons  to  pur- 
chase and  peruse  seditious  and  wicked  publica- 
tions, and  writings  calculated  to  produce  a spirit 
of  disloyalty  and  disaffection  to  the  king  and  go- 
vernment; with  getting  up  public  meetings  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom ; with  advising  and 
exhorting  John  Muir,  sen.,  late  hatter  in  Glasgow, 
Thomas  Wilson,  barber  in  Glasgow,  and  John 
Barclay  of  Calder,  to  read  Paine’s  ‘ Rights  of 
Man,’  and  to  purchase  the  same ; with  distribut- 
ing himself  Thomas  Paine’s  works,  ‘a  Declaration 
of  Rights,’*  a*  Dialogue  lietwixt  the  Governors  and 
the  Govemed,’t  and  other  inflammatory  publica- 
tions; and  with  having  caused  to  be  received, 
read,  and  answered  hy  the  Convention  of  Dele- 
gates, “ An  Address  from  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  in  Dublin  to  the  Delegates  fur  Promoting 
a Reform  in  Scotland,”  which  address  was  de- 
scribed— and  certainly  not  incorrectly — as  a paper 
of  a most  inflammatory  and  seditious  tendency, 
representing  the  Irish  and  Scotch  nations  as  in  a 
state  of  downright  oppression,  and  exciting  the 
people  to  rise  up  against  the  government.  Muir 
had  been  brought  before  the  sheriff-depute  of  the 
county  of  Edinburgh  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1 793, 
shortly  after  the  meeting  of  his  Convention,  and 
had  signed  a declaration  ; but  immediately  after- 
wards he  disappeared.  His  trial  had  been  fixed 
fur  the  1 1th  of  February,  and  time  had  been  given 
him  till  the  25th  of  that  month,  when,  on  his  non- 
appearance,  the  Court  of  Justiciary  had  declared 
him  “ fugitatc.”  In  the  month  of  July  he  had 
been  discovered  and  apprehended  at  Port  Patrick, 
when  there  had  been  found  upon  him  a copy  of 
Paine’s  works,  a copy  of  the  Address  from  the 
Society  of  United  Irishmen,  and  other  papers 
held  to  be  highly  suspicious.  These  facta  were 
inserted  in  the  indictment,  where  it  was  declared 
that,  conscioua  of  his  guilt,  he  had  absconded 
from  his  own  country;  and  that  be  had  lately, 
in  a private  and  clandestine  manner,  come  back, 
by  way  of  Ireland.  On  the  trial  it  appeared, 
and  vastly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  prisoner, 
that  he  had  been  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  he  had  remained  in  France  a con- 
siderable time  after  the  declaration  of  war,  living 
in  friendly  and  intimate  terms  with  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  men  of  the  revolution.  Muir 
declared,  and  in  good  part  proved,  that  be  had  not 
gone  off  in  a secret  manner ; that  he  had  publicly 
announced  his  journey  in  a numerous  meeting  of 

* Thl*  * t)«e1aimtioo  of  Richta*  prowodri  fh>n  a *0(4017  ntUing 
thenaelve*  The  Krimdi  of  Refona  ia  Peisley.**  The  nemben  «<rt« 
eltieflv  workmg  weovm. 
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citizeDs  at  Edinburgh ; that  he  had  firat  gone  to 
London,  where  he  had  apjicarcd  in  public  and  had 
attended  the  meeting  of  a distinguished  society,  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  ; that  by  the 
advice  of  some  friends  he  had  proceeded  to  Paris 
tome  days  before  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  in 
order  to  attempt  to  mitigate  the  fate  of  that  unfor- 
tunate prince,  whose  death,  it  was  thought,  might 
afford  a pretext  for  plunging  Great  Britain  into 
war,  and  for  denying  or  retarding  that  parlia- 
mentary reform  which  good  men  held  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  our  salvation  ;*  that  while  in  Paris  he 
had  pleaded  the  cause  of  mercy,  of  individual  and 
of  general  humanity ; that  the  sudden  declaration 
of  hostilities,  the  embargo  laid  on  all  vessels,  Ac., 
had  prevented  his  quitting  France  earlier  than  the 
month  of  May;  that  he  had  gone  to  Ireland  be- 
cause he  had  found  at  H&vre  a neutral  American 
vessel  that  was  to  touch  at  Belfast ; that,  if  insur- 
rections had  happened  in  Ireland  during  his  stay 
in  that  country,  he  had  hud  nothing  to  do  with 
them;  that  he  had  indeed  auociated  with  Mr. 
Hamilton  Rowan,  a leader  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
but  that  Rowan  was  a patriot  and  a gentleman  of 
whose  acquaintance  he  should  ever  feel  proud ; and, 
finally,  that  he  had  not  returned  to  Scotland  in  a 
clandestine  manner,  hut  openly  and  with  the  ob- 
ject of  demanding  justice  and  a fair  trial  to  wipe 
away  the  imputations  which  had  been  cast  upon  him. 
Muir,  who  defended  himself  with  great  ability  and 
considerable  eloquence,  maintained  that  the  societies 
to  which  he  belonged  had  never  entertained  any 
other  plan  or  notion  than  that  of  reforming  a part 
of  the  constitution — the  House  of  Commons — by 
strictly  constitutional  means,  such  as  representa- 
tions and  petitions.  The  witnesses  in  his  favour 
seem  to  have  been  on  the  whole  of  a more  respect- 
able kind  than  those  produced  by  the  prosecution 
against  him  : among  them  they  swore  that  Muir 
had  frequently  moderated  the  too  great  warmth 
of  other  reformers  in  the  clubs  and  meetings; 
that  he  had  repeatedly  declared  that  the  monar- 
chical part  of  our  constitution  was  good,  and  to  be 
preserved,  and  that  many  of  the  principles  of  Paine’s 
book  were  altogether  impracticable,  while  others 
were  inapplicable  to  these  countries ; that  he  had 
reprobated  the  doctrine  of  equality,  as  it  implied 
violation  of  property,  and  asserted  that  a lasting 
equal  division  of  property  was  a chimera  which 
never  could  exist ; that  he  bad  said  that  there  was  no 
comparison  to  be  instituted  between  Great  Britain 
and  France ; that  in  France  they  had  sought  a 
revolution,  and  had  brought  it  about,  but  that  in 
Britain  we  wanted  no  revolution,  but  only  a mo- 
derate reform ; that  in  his  addresses  to  the  people, 
in  their  political  societies,  he  constantly  endea- 
voured to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  necessity 

• TlnSrot*  crrtwfi  UKy<-ri  codfA^ouretl  to  *ho«  lh»t  Moir  h*d 
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of  good  order,  and  that,  before  they  attempted 
public  reformation,  they  ahonld  begin  by  reforming 
themselves ; that  he  had  endeavoured  to  promote 
the  self-education  of  the  people,  recommending 
good  and  conatitutional  books,  histories  and  works 
of  general  literature,  and  assisting  in  the  formation 
of  aocietiea  for  the  purchasing  and  reading  such 
works.  The  most  valuable  witness,  on  the  part  of 
the  crown,  was  a woman-servant  that  had  lived  in 
hia  father’s  house,  where  Muir  himself  usually 
resided.  She  deposed  that  Muir  used  to  be  much 
busied  about  reading  and  writing,  but  she  could 
not  tell  the  subject ; that  he  had  frequently  told 
country-people  and  others  that  Paine's  ‘ Rights  of 
Man’  woa  a very  good  book ; that  at  hia  desire  she 
had  frequently  bought  copies  of  the  said  book  for 
sundry  persons ; that  Muir,  in  her  hearing,  had 
advis^  hia  hairdresser  to  buy  a copy  and  keep  it 
in  his  shop  to  enlighten  the  people,  as  it  confuted 
Mr.  Burke  entirely,  and  as  a barber's  shop  was 
a good  place  for  reading  in ; that  Mr.  Muir  had  n 
great  many  books  and  pamphlets,  and  among 
them,  • Flower  on  the  French  Constitution,’  the 
* Declaration  of  Rights,’  the  * Dialogue  betwixt 
the  Governors  and  the  Governed,’  which  last  he 
used  to  read  to  his  mother,  sisters,  and  others,  say- 
ing it  waa  very  clever,  and  written  by  one  Volney, 
one  of  the  first  wits  in  France;  that  hir.  Muir  fre- 
quently read  French  law-books,  and  had  a good 
many  copies  of  Paine’s  ‘ Rights  of  Man’  “ up 
stairs;”  that  she  recollected  hearing  him  say,  that 
if  everybody  had  a vote  he  would  be  a member  of 
parliament  for  Caldcr;  that  members  of  parlia- 
ment would  then  have  thirty  or  forty  sliillings 
a-day ; that  none  would  be  members  but  honest 
men  who  would  keep  the  constitution  clean,  and 
give  new  councillors  to  the  king,  such  as  would 
govern  the  nation  with  juitice : that  she  had  heard 
it  said  by  him  that  France  was  the  most  flourish- 
ing nation  in  the  world,  aince  they  had  abolished 
tyranny  and  got  a free  government;  but  that  she 
had  alao  heard  him  say  that  the  constitution  of 
this  country  waa  very  good,  but  that  many  abuses 
had  crept  in,  which  required  a thorough  reform— 
that  he  was  for  a monarchy  under  proper  restric- 
tions, and  a parliament  that  knew  what  they  were 
about — that  a republican  form  of  government  waa 
the  best,  but  that  the  monarchy  had  been  so  long 
establiahed  in  this  country,  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  alter  it ; and,  finallv,  she  deposed  that 
she  herself  had  been  lent  by  hfr.  Muir  lo  a grind- 
ing organist  in  the  streets  of  Glasgow  to  desire 
him  to  play  Ca  Ira.  The  evidence  for  the  prose- 
cution failed  completely  in  proving  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner,  or  any  society  with  which  he 
was  connected,  of  having  recourse  to  insurrection, 
or  riot,  or  any  act  of  violence — and  much  less  of 
seeking  for  any  French  assistance ; — all  that  it  esta- 
bliahed waa,  that  Mnir  had  proposed  in  the  Conven- 
tion the  receiving  and  answering  of  the  violent 
address  of  the  United  Irishmen;  that  during  his 
atay  in  Paris,  and  even  after  the  execution  of  the 
king,  he  bad  professed  great  friendship  for  many 
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of  the  French  leaden ; that  before  and  since  he 
had  expressed  exultation  at  the  trial  and  victories 
of  the  French  republicans  over  the  armies  of  the 
coalition,  or  over  his  majesty’s  allies  and  his  ma- 
jesty s own  troops  j that  during  his  stay  in  Ireland 
he  hiul  given  the  pledge  and  had  been  admitted  a 
member  of  the  society  of  United  Irishmen  of 
Dublin ; that  his  reformers  and  cluhbists  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  weaven  and  mechanics,  villagers, 
and  small  manufacturers ; and  it  also  seemed 
proved  by  some  letters  from  the  prisoner’s  father, 
found  upon  him  when  he  was  arrested  at  Port 
Patrick,  that  Muir  had  seriously  thought  of  fly- 
ing from  Ireland  to  America,  instead  of  returning 
to  Scotlaud.  U(>on  these  points  the  lord-advocate 
and  the  judges  dwelt  at  rare  length,  and  with  rare 
violence.  Morally,  Muir,  with  hundreds  of  others 
who  were  never  molested,  lusd  been  guilty  of  im- 
prudence ; and  in  his  continued  admiration  of  the 
French  revolutionists  he  had  shown  himself  want*- 
ing  botli  in  intellectual  and  moral  discrimination  : 
even  legally  he  might  be  guilty  of  conduct  not 
strictly  justifiable  in  all  respects,  but  the  court 
and  the  public  prosecutor  maintained  that  his 
offences  fell  but  little  short  of  high  treason.  The 
lord-advocatc  called  liim  **  that  uufurtuuntc  wretch 
at  the  bar,”  “ that  demon  of  mischief,”  ” that 
pest  of  Scotland,”  who  had  intended  to  revolu- 
tionise these  countries  in  the  manner  of  France, 
who  h id  gone  to  Paris  in  furtherance  of  that  ob- 
ject, &c.  The  lord-justice-clerk  in  summing  up 
took  several  things  for  granted,  which  assuredly 
were  not  proved.  Not  being  quite  bold  enough 
to  give  the  lie  to  the  witnesses  who  bad  swum  tliat 
Muir  had  always  discountenanced  violent  proceed- 
ings (a  fact  as  plainly  and  as  largely  admitted  by 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  as  by  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  defence),  be  turned  that  very 
moderation  against  him,  saying,  ” Mr.  Muir's 
plan  of  discouraging  revolt,  and  all  sort  of  tumult, 
was  certainly  political ; for,  until  everything  was 
ripe  for  a general  insurrection,  any  tumult  or  dis- 
order could  only  tend,  as  be  himself  said,  to  min 
his  cause  * he  was,  in  the  mean  time,  however, 
evidently  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  common 
people,  ana  preparing  them  for  rebellion.”  The 
jury  (though  unanimity  is  not  necessary  ins  Scots 
jury),  “ all  in  one  voice  ” found  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  sedition  or  of  the  crimes  imputed  Co  him. 
It  seems  to  have  been  expected  by  Muir  and  his 
friends  that  his  punishment  would  not  exceed  in 
severity  that  already  allotted  by  the  same  court  to 
the  printers  and  other  persons  who  had  been  con- 
vict^ under  similar  charges.  But  their  lordships, 
after  saying  that  they  their  choice  of  banish- 
ment, fine,  whipping,  imprisonment,  and  trans- 
portation, agreed  that  the  proper  punishment  for 
Muir  was  tran.vporlaUon  for  fourteen  years  ! We 
have  said  that  die  prisoner  defended  himself  with 
ability  and  eloquence ; but  in  some  respects  his 
eloquence  did  him  dis-service  with  the  jury,  for  it 
carried  him  away  into  useless  and  unseasonable 
declamations  about  the  virtues  of  the  common 


people  and  the  vices  of  the  aristocracy,  about  the 
patriotism  of  the  United  Irishmen  and  the  pa- 
triotism and  virtue  of  reformers  in  general — 
and  this  at  a moment  when,  right  or  wrong,  the 
word  reform,  more  ui-pL-t  iuIly  iu  Scotland,  had 
come  to  be  considered  as  a synonyme  for  revolu- 
tion. His  friends  and  admirers,  too,  did  him  no 
good : they  loudly  cheered  him  when  he  finislied 
his  speech ; and  the  court,  not  satisfied  with  re- 
proving tliis  irregularity,  construed  it  into  an  ex- 
aggeration and  proof  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt,  or  of 
the  perilous  and  disaffected  state  of  a part  of  the 
country.  The  ministerial  infiucnce  was  indeed 
great  and  disproportionate  in  Scotland  iu  those 
days  y but  it  should  appear  that  the  spontaneous 
feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  people  was  cause 
enough  to  account  for  precipitate  conclusions  and 
harsh  judgments  in  trials  of  this  nature. 

Palmer  was  not  a Scotsman,  but  an  Englishman, 
settled  in  the  country.  He  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  wealthy  family  iu  Bedfordshire.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  was  afterwards  entered 
at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
several  degrees  ofB.A.,  A M.,  and  B.D.,  and  ob- 
tained a Fellowship.  He  was  for  some  lime  curate 
at  Leathcrhcad,  in  Surrey.  But  a short  time  after 
taking  his  last  degree  at  Cambridge,  which  was  iu 
the  year  1782,  when  he  was  in  his  thirty-fiftli  year, 
he  abandoned  the  Church  of  England  and  embraced 
the  ductrines  of  the  Unitarians.  The  sincerity  of 
his  conversion,  attributed  to  the  perusal  and  study 
of  the  controversial  writings  of  Dr.  Priestley 
and  Mr.  Lindsey,  seemed  to  be  tested  by  the 
sacrifices  he  made,  sacrifices  which  included 
an  estrangement  from  his  family  and  friends. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  Montrose,  in  Scot- 
laud, where  a Unitarian  chapel  had  then  re- 
cently been  opened  by  Mr.  W.  Christie.  He 
resided  some  twenty  months  in  this  town,  and 
then  removed  to  Dundee  to  take  charge  of  another 
Unitarian  cha])cl  there.  He  preached  very  fre- 
quently in  some  neighbouring  towns  where  there 
were  small  Unitarian  congregations;  and  at  For- 
far and  in  Edinburgh  he  delivered  a scries  of  dis- 
courses in  vindication  of  the  religious  principles  he 
had  adopted.  However  acceptable  these  proceed- 
ings may  have  been  to  those  who  entertained  the 
same  opinions  as  himself,  they  were  little  likely  to 
propitiate  the  rigid  Calvinists  of  Scotland,  who  were 
indeed  somewhat  slow  in  learning  the  lessons  of 
religious  toleration.  His  theological  creed  alono 
was  enough  to  crush  him.  His  trial  came  on  be- 
fore the  circuit  court  of  justiciary  at  Perth  on  the 
12th  of  September.  He  was  simply  charged  with 
writing  and  publishing  an  ' Address  to  the  People,’ 
which  had  proceeded  from  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Liberty  at  Dundee.  In  his  case  there 
had  been  no  evasion  or  appearance  of  evasion,  no 
residence  in  France  or  m Ireland,  no  voting-upon 
the  extreme  principles  of  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen;  but  he  had  been  the  friend  or  political 
correspondent  of  Muir,  and  on  the  trial  of  that 
gentleman  the  coiut  had  artfully  endeavoured  to 
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link  them  or  their  offences  together.  Palmer, 
whose  enthusiasm  appears  to  have  been,  on  some 
points,  nearly  allied  to  insanity,  may  very  p(»- 
sibly  have  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  or  in  club- 
meetings,  or  in  private  society,  extravagant,  and, 
as  they  were  then  considered,  dangerous  political 
opinions ; but  on  the  trial  this  was  neither  proved 
nor  attempted  to  be  proved,  the  prosecution  con- 
fining itself  to  the  writing  and  publishing  the 
Dundee  Club  Address  to  the  People.  The  fact  of 
publication  was  distinctly  proved  against  bim,  but 
with  the  drawing  up  of  the  Address  he  appeared  to 
have  had  little  to  do : one  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
crown,  George  Mealmaker,  a raw  youth  and  weaver 
of  Dundee,  avowed  that  he  himself  had  written  the 
Address.  It  appeared  that  Palmer  had  revised 
it  for  the  press,  amending  the  spelling  and  the 
mmmar ; but  it  further  appeared  that  in  so  doing 
he  had  struck  out  some  strong  passages  altogether, 
and  had  softened  the  language  of  others.  His 
counsel  delicately  hinted  at  the  touch  of  insanity, 
speaking  of  “certain  peculiarities  in  the  character 
of  Mr.  Palmer,”  and  of  the  extravagance  of  some 
pamphlets  he  had  published  to  vindicate  his  prin- 
ciples as  a Unitarian.  He  was  going  to  read  some 
passages  from  one  of  these  pamphlets,  but  be  stop- 
ped himself  and  said,  “ No ! I cannot  read  these 
wild  eftusions — I am  afraid  they  would  be  consi- 
dered as  unfit  for  a public  reading.  I shall  only  say 
that  no  one  upon  reading  the  pamphlet  (if,  indeed, 
it  can  be  read)  would  think  the  mind  of  the  au- 
thor perfectly  rational.”*  But  what  his  counsel 
might  wish  to  represent  as  madness,  the  jurymen 
might  take  for  deliberate  wickedness  and  horrible 
impiety : without  any  attention  to  this  plea  they 
brought  in  their  verdict,  “ all  in  one  voice,”  of 
Guilty,  and  their  lordships  ordered  and  adjudged 
that  the  prisoner  should  ^ transported  beyond  the 
seas  for  seven  years. 

The  result  of  these  trials  did  not  check  the  ar- 
dour of  the  reformers  and  the  clubbists,  and  the 
so-called  Convention,  instead  of  dissolving  itself, 
extended  its  connexions  and  proceeded  to  much 
more  questionable  acts.  On  the  29th  of  October 
the  Convention  ^sembled  at  Edinburgh  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  John  M*Intyre,  and  delegations 
were  received  from  other  political  societies  in  Lon- 
don, Sheffield,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Dundee,  Dun- 
fermline, Kirkaldy,  Perth,  Linlithgow,  Hamilton, 
and  a score  of  other  towns.  Letters  were  pre- 
sented from  some  English  clubs  signed  by  Thomas 
Hardy  and  others.  Mr.  William  Skirving,  a 
friend  of  Muir  and  Palmer,  and  secretary  to  the 
Convention,  read  several  papers  which  were  cer- 
tainly of  a very  inflammatory  kind;  and  among 
them  WHS  one,  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing for  universal  sulfr.agi'  and  annual  parliaments, 
to  the  king,  and  not  to  the  British  Parliament; 

* Pnlmri  Unil  ]iublu)ied  vnriaui  pampMoU  anil  IlieoIoKical  trada. 
Among  i»t«  eniiracralcd— 1.  ' An  Attempt  to  rrfnte  a ^rmon, 
in  it>Kn'<.on  IheGodlieadof  JecuaChrut, ao<lU>re■torethelo(lg- 
){..•I  Tiutjb  Vifbt  (Vimmaiidmenl.*  S.  ' An  Attempt  to  pmve  tho 

Pallen  Angels  to  hare  hem  only  the  Sons  of  .teth.'  S.  ■ An  .Attempt 
to  ehQW  that  lha  Cgck-eiowioK  which  Peter  heard  was  the  .Sound  of 
a Triini|>et  ‘ 
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and  another,  proposing  an  address  to  the  distressed 
and  out-of-work  weavers,  mechanics,  &c.  The 
Convention  continued  sitting  for  several  days, 
making  nearer  and  nearer  approaches  to  the  pro- 
ceedings and  prepotency  of  Ae  great  Mother  So- 
ciety of  Paris.  There  was,  however,  one  very 
notable  difference, — the  Scotsmen  generally  opened 
and  closed  their  sittings  with  a prayer.  Fresh 
deputations  continued  to  arrive  from  other  affili- 
ated or  corresponding  societies,  and  with  this 
seeming  accession  of  strength  the  Convention  be- 
came ^Ider  and  hotter.  The  evidence  on  his 
trial  had  failed  to  prove  that  Muir  had  ever  gone 
these  lengths;  but  now  from  bis  prison  in  the 
Tolbooth  he  communicated  with  these  assembled 
delegates,  and  seemed  to  identify  hie  opinions  and 
principles  with  theirs.  If  he  could  not  tried 
again,  neither  was  this  the  way  for  obtaining  a 
revision  of  his  sentence  or  a mitigation  of  bis  pu- 
nishment. Subscriptions  were  set  on  foot  for 
defraying  the  public  charges  of  the  Convention ; 
and  some  notion  may  be  conveyed  of  the  condition 
of  these  national  delegates  by  the  sum  total  of  their 
first  subscription — 31.  11$.  6^d.  The  delegates 
were  of  one  mind  on  the  capital  question  of  uni- 
versal suffrage. 

On  the  6th  of  November  Citizens  Hamilton 
Rowan  and  Simon  Butler  appeared  in  the  Con- 
vention in  the  name  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
Citizens  Margarott  and  Gerald  presented  them- 
selves as  delegates  from  London,  and  were  all 
introduced  and  received  with  acclamations.  Ci- 
tizen Margarott  stated  that  he  had  escaped  from 
five  hundred  constables,  who  had  beset  a popular 
meeting  at  London  in  order  to  prevent  the  sending 
of  delegates  to  Edinburgh ; that  he  trusted  the 
Convention  would  strike  lerror  in  their  enemies ; 
thtd  the  political  societies  in  London  were  very 
numerous,  though  sometimes  fluctuating;  that  in 
some  parts  of  England  whole  towns  were  reform- 
ers ; that  in  Sheffield  and  its  environs  there  were 
.50,000 ; that,  if  they  could  only  get  a convention  of 
England  and  Scotland  united,  they  might  represent 
six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  ratdes,  which  would 
be  a majority  of  all  the  adult  males  in  the  kingdom, 
and  constitute  such  a force  that  ministry  would 
not  dare  to  refuse  their  rights — universal  suflrage, 
annual  parliaments,  &c.  Citizen  Gerald,  speaking 
for  England,  said  that  he  came  arm^  with  a full 
power  of  delegation : everything  the  people  bad 
gained  had  through  conventions ; and  what 
was  the  great  revolution  of  1668  but  the  conse- 
quence of  a convention  P Citizen  Butler  said  he 
would  give  an  account  of  Ireland : there  the 
executive  part  of  the  government  was  almost 
omnipotent,  the  landed  interest  was  a)m(»t  wholly 
aristocratic,  the  manufacturer  was  idle.  Last 
parliament  was  expected  to  have  given  Ireland 
emancipation,  but  that  prospect  had  been  overcast. 
An  infamous  coalition  had  taken  place  between  the 
Irish  opposition  and  ministry.  The  Catholics  had 
retired  with  what  they  had  got ; and,  no  longer 
opposed  by  them,  the  government  had  turned  their 
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oppresatve  measures  against  the  friends  of  reform. 
The  United  Irishmen  were  proscouted : he  himself 
had  experienced  six  months*  imprisonment.  But 
freedom  dwelt  in  almost  every  heart  and  must  tri- 
umph. In  Scotland  he  was  happy  to  see  the 
de]e^atea  of  the  people  still  met  in  convention,  bat 
in  Ireland  the  parliament  had  enacted  laws  against 
it.  It  was  agreed  that  the  thanks  of  the  Conven- 
tion should  be  sent  to  the  societies  in  England  and 
Ireland ; that  Citizens  Hamilton  Rowan,  Simon 
Butler,  Margarott,  &c.,  should  be  admitted  as 
members  of  the  Convention ; and  that  the  powers 
of  the  delegates  of  this  Convention  should  continue 
until  another  Convention  was  called.  As  for  as 
we  can  diseover,  no  plain  and  direct  mention  was 
made  by  any  of  them  of  an  appeal  to  arms ; but 
a score  of  them  spoke  of  striking  terror  into  their 
enemies  by  their  numbers  and  strength.  They 
seemed,  indeed,  to  have  a very  clear  notion  of  what 
the  Parisians  had  meant  by  an  insurrection  iouie 
morale.  There  were  several  mad  gentlemen  sit- 
ting as  delegates,  and  among  them  one  mad  lord, 
the  maddest  of  them  all.  This  was  Lord  Daer 
(son  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk),  who  had  passed  a 
considerable  time  in  Paris,  and  who  had  been 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  by  Brissot,  Thomas 
Paine,  and  other  prophets.  It  was  his  lordship 
that  recommended  the  organization  after  the 
fashion  of  the  groat  Jacobin  Club  in  the  Rue 
St.  Honore  ; but  in  this  he  was  much  assisted  by 
Margarott.  They  divided  the  Convention  into 
sections  and  committees,  the  committees  to  meet 
in  the  forenoon,  and  the  Convention  at  five  in  the 
afiernoon  : they  had  their  committees  of  organiza- 
tion, of  correspondence,  of  finance,  of  secrecy ; 
they  named  their  places  of  meeting  after 
French— there  was  Liberty  Hall,**  “ Liberty 
Stairs,**  &c.  They  made  **  honourable  mention,  * 
and  gave  the  **  honours  of  the  sitting,’*  even  as  in 
France.  They  proceeded  to  institute  primary  and 
provincial  assemblies,  and  the  division  of  the 
country  into  departments.  Margarott,  on  the  19th 
of  November,  moved  that  a committee  should  be 
appointed  “ to  consider  and  draw  up  a proper  plan 
of  union  betw'een  the  two  nations,  according  to  the 
resolution  passed  yesterday  by  the  Convention.** 
They  nam^  their  gazettes  and  official  joumali, 
and  agreed  that  a committee  of  five  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  weekly  an 
abstract  of  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  Uon- 
vention,  in  order  that  the  same  might  be  printed, 
and  a copy  sent  to  every  affiliated  society.  Great 
anxiety  was  expressed  about  the  Highland  clans, 
who  were  now  as  remarkable  for  their  loyalty  to 
the  House  of  Brunswick  as  they  had  once  been 
for  their  attachment  to  the  unhappy  race  of  the 
Stuarts ; and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
Convention  should  take  means  to  convert  all  the 
Macs  to  its  own  way  of  thinking,  or,  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  minutes,  **  should  take  some  mctl)od 
of  enlightening  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.**  It 
was  moved  and  carri^  that  a fund  should  be 
raii<ed  by  subscription  for  defraying  the  expense 


of  small  patriotic  publications  to  be  distributed 
in  the  Highlands;  that  every  publication  should 
bear  the  figure  of  a Highlandman  in  full  dress, 
with  target  and  broadsword,  to  attract  the  attention 
of  Highlandmen ; and  that  none  of  these  pub- 
lications should  cost  more  than  one  halfpenny. 
Citizen  Skirving  insisted  that  all  the  members, 
both  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  primary  as- 
semblies, ought  to  subscribe  a solemn  league 
and  covenant,  as  the  Scots  had  dune  when  pre- 
paring to  make  war  against  Charles  I.;  but  this 
was  considered  unnecessary,  as  all  the  members 
w'ere  already  bound.  Several  of  the  Conventional- 
ists now  expressed  their  contempt  for  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688:  Citizen  Gerald  compared  the  con- 
stitution we  got  by  it  to  a dead  horse.  The  same 
citizen  was  very  indignant  not  only  at  titles,  like 
lord,  marquess,  or  duae,  but  at  the  use  of  the  word 
gentleman ; he  thought  no  designation  ought  to  be 
used  among  freemen  except  that  of  citizen — and 
citizens  they  all  called  themselves  and  one  another, 
from  my  Lord  Daer  down  to  the  weaver’s  appren- 
tice. A Citizen  Brown,  delegate  from  Sheffield, 
thought  it  would  be  proper  to  determine  whether 
the  next  Convention  should  not  meet  south  of  the 
Tweed,  in  the  free  town  of  Sheffield,  or  some  other 
English  town  abounding  in  political  reformers. 
Citizen  Hastic  said — **  The  spot  of  ground  on 
which  wc  meet  is  of  little  moment.  Englishmen 
and  Scotsmen  have  declared  for  universal  suffrage 
and  annual  parliaments;  to  obtain  these  objects 
they  are  united ; they  will  proceed  until  they  are 
secured,  or  yield  the  pursuit  only  with  their  lives.** 
For  his  part  he  thought  the  best  place  for  the  next 
meeting  would  be  on  the  borders  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Another  delegate  spoke  as  if  York  were 
a proper  place  ; but  this  proposition  was  very  un- 
palatable to  Citizen  Gerald,  one  of  the  London 
delegates,  who  said — **Thc  city  of  York  has  been 
proposed  as  a proper  and  centrical  place;  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  city  is  the  seat  of  a proud 
aristocracy,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop ! However, 
1 would  not  altogether  object  to  going  thither : as 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  often  found  in  the 
company  of  sinners,  let  us  go  there  for  the  same 
gracious  purpose,  to  convert  to  repentance ! But 
certainly  I should  prefer  some  place  on  the  bor- 
ders.** Citizen  Newton,  who  had  probably  tome 
Cameronian  blood  in  him,  moved  that  the  com- 
mittee of  regulations  should  appoint  a day  of 
solemn  fasting,  prayer,  and  humiliation,  to  be  kept 
by  all  the  friends  of  reform  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  This  motion  occasioned  a very  warm  de- 
bate. [The  violent  differences  in  religious  opi- 
nions would  soon  have  set  these  reformers  by  the 
cars  if  they  had  been  left  to  themselves.]  But 
Citizen  Gerald  moved  the  following  amendment, 
which,  in  a great  measure,  conciliating  opinions, 
was  agreed  to  “ That  it  be  recommended  to 
the  individual  members  of  this  Convention,  and  to 
all  the  friendn  of  liberty  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, to  invoke  the  assistance  of  God  Almighty, 
the  common  father  of  all,  in  the  cause  in  which 
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we  are  engaged.”  The  Convention  had  gone  theae 
lengtha,  and  further,  when  (on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber) it  waa  announced  that  the  Edinburgh  magia- 
tratea  intended  to  break  it  up  and  diaperae  ita 
membeia.  Hereupon  it  waa  voted  that  the  mo- 
ment of  any  illegal  diaperaion  ahould  be  conaidercd 
aa  a aummona  to  the  delegatea  to  repair  to  the 
place  of  meeting  to  be  appointed  for  Ihe  Conven- 
timof  Emergency;  and  that  the  teeret  committee 
ahould  be  directed  to  proceed  without  delay  to  fix 
the  place  of  meeting.  On  the  next  day  the  preai- 
dem  announced  that  he  had  been  arreated,  that 
Margarott  had  been  arreated,  that  aevcral  other 
delegatea  had  been  arreated,  but  that  they  had  all 
been  admitted  to  bail,  their  aeveral  papera,  which 
had  been  aeized  and  aealed,  remaining  in  the  handa 
of  the  aheriff.  He  had  acarcely  finiahed  thia  an- 
nouncement when  the  lord  provoat,  properly 
attended,  preaented  himaelf,  and  inaiated  upon 
their  immediate  departure  thence,  telling  them  that 
they  might  meet  in  any  private  houaea.  Skirving 
told  hia  lordahip  that  that  waa  a private  houae — 
that  he  had  taken  it  for  a time  certain  for  the  uae 
of  (he  British  Convention — that  it  waa  a Free- 
maaona’  lodge,  and  nothing  could  be  more  private 
than  a maaona’  lodge.  The  lord  provoat  aaid  that 
he  looked  upon  their  meeting  and  proceedings  aa 
illegal  and  unconstitutional,  that  it  waa  his  duty  to 
disperse  them,  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
do  it.  The  delegatea  aaid  that  their  meeting  waa 
strictly  legal  and  constitutional,  and  that  they  were 
determined  to  remain.  Citizen  Paterson,  how- 
ever, vacated  the  president’s  chair.  The  Conven- 
tion instantly  elected  another  president,  and 
Citizen  Brown  took  the  chair  in  defiance  of  the 
provoat  After  some  altercation,  the  lord  provost 
aaid  he  would  act  as  chief  constable,  and,  stepping 
up  to  the  chair,  he  puUed  Brown  from  it  by  force. 
Ibe  cry  of  violence  was  then  raised,  and  a dele- 
gate, getting  on  a table,  moved  to  adjourn  to  ano- 
ther maaona’  lodge  at  the  head  of  the  Canongate. 
This  waa  agreed  to ; and  they  met  that  tame  even- 
ing at  the  place  named,  and  then  and  there,  under 
the  preaidenCT  of  the  same  Citizen  Brown,  they 
declared  the  Convention  to  be  in  permanent  ses- 
sion. But,  on  the  very  next  day,  as  they  were  in 
the  act  of  receiving  deputations  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  the  aherilT-Bubatitute,  attended  by 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  and  a little  army  of 
constamea,  invaded  thia  lodge  at  the  head  of  the 
Canongate,  and  intimated  that,  unless  the  meeting 
dissolved  quietly,  he  had  orders  to  dissolve  it  by 
force ; and,  hereupon,  alter  a short  unctuous 
prayer  from  Citizen  Qcrald,  who  prayed  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  to  be  a pillar  of  fire  to  them,  aa  he  was 
to  their  fathers  of  old,  to  enlighten  and  direct 
them,  and  to  be  to  their  enemies  a pillar  of  cloud, 
of  darkness,  and  confusion,  the  delegates  and  depu- 
ties of  this  British  Convention  began  to  disperse. 
It  appears,  however,  that  actual  force  was  neces- 
sary to  remove  some  of  them.  Four  days  after 
tills  dispersion  an  ' Address  to  the  Friends  of  the 
People,’  signed  by  Skirving,  appeared  in  the 
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public  newspapers,  stating  that,  the  British  Con- 
vention being  now  constrained  to  adjourn  to  the 
place  appointed  for  its  meetings  of  emergency,  the 
general  committee  were  requested  to  assemble  in  a 
houae  belonging  to  Mr.  Skirving,  their  secretary, 
formerly  denominated  the  Cock-pit.* 

But  Citizen  Skirving  could  not  rally  in  any 
great  force  the  scattered  Convention  ; and  on  the 
6th  of  January  (n94)  he  was  brought  before  the 
Court  of  Justiciary,  and  condemned  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  fourteen  years’  transportation.  On  the 
1 3th  of  the  same  month  Citizen  Margarott,  the 
London  delegate,  who  styled  himself  “ a merchant 
residing  in  Marylehone''  waa  put  upon  his  trial 
before  the  same  court,  and  was  sentenced  on  the 
next  day  to  the  same  term  of  transportation  as 
Skirving  and  Muir.  In  the  month  of  March 
Gerald,  another  of  the  English  delegates,  was 
tried  by  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  was  also 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years’  transportation. 

In  the  mean  time  Muir  and  Palmer  were  brought 
from  Leith  on  board  a revenue  cutter,  and  on  the 
19th  of  December  (1793)  they  were  delivered  into 
the  custody  of  Duncan  Campbell,  the  contractor  for 
the  hulks  at  Woolwich,  who  put  them  on  board 
one  of  the  hulks.  Though  confined  among  com- 
mon felons,  and  for  some  time,  it  is  said,  in  irons, 
they  were  treated  with  much  humanity,  being 
allowed  all  the  accommodations  which  their  situ- 
ation would  admit  of,  and  being  freely  permitted 
to  see  their  friends.  Among  those  who  hastened 
to  visit  them  in  the  hulks,  and  to  get  up  a subscrip- 
tion in  their  behalf,  were  Dr.  Priestiey  and  Mr. 
Lindsey.  By  some  thia  punishment  was  con- 
sidered as  unreasonably  severe.  Early  in  the  pre- 
sent session  Mr.  Adam  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  for  making 
some  important  alterations  in  the  criminal  law  of 
Scotland,  and  for  allowing  of  appeals  from  the 
Court  of  Justiciary  in  matters  of  law.  Leave  be- 
ing refused,  Mr.  Adam,  on  the  14th  of  February, 
gave  notice  that  he  would  bring  forward  a motion 
for  the  relief  of  Messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer  in 
another  form.  In  the  mean  time  Sheridan,  on 
the  24th,  preaented  a petition  from  Palmer,  repre- 
senting that  he  conceived  the  sentence  passed  upon 
him  by  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal,  to  be  unjust.  Pitt  objected 
that  the  petition  could  not  be  received  by  the 
House  without  an  improper  interposition  between 
the  sentence  of  a competent  court  and  its  execu- 
tion. But  it  was  Dundas  that  most  startled  those 
who  were  pleading,  or  about  to  plead,  for  the  two 
prisoners:  he  intimated  that  the  sentence  was 
already  executed,  that  the  warrant  for  the  trans- 
portation of  Mr.  Palmer  was  both  signed  and 
issued.  A motion  fur  adjourning  the  debate  to 
Ibursday,  the  27th,  having  been  carried,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  'Whitbread  that  his  majesty  should 

■ t 

• * Copy  of  th«*  Minulr*  of  OuU  MwaUv  «hldi  at  fir»l 
Ibelf  th«  Cvnvrolioo  of  the  Prirad*  of  the  People,  and  which 

aftenrapLi  took  the  Dame  of  tho  Driliah  CooTemioD  of  the  IK’lefatn 
of  the  People,  AMoeUted  to  obUin  rmm*a1  Stiffrafe  and  Aonuat 
rarlUmtnU,*' in  lloveU.  iHateTiiaU. 
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be  requested  to  prerent  Mr.  Palmer  from  being 
sent  off  before  that  day ; but  ibis  proposition  was 
negatived  by  a large  majority.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, Pitt  found  himself  compelled  to  allow  the 
reception  of  Palmer’s  petition.  On  March  the 
10th  Adam  was  allowed  to  move  for  a revision 
of  the  trials  of  Muir  and  Palmer.  He  said  that 
“ leasing-making,”  the  crime  for  which  those  two 
men  ought  to  have  been  indicted,  corresponded 
to  that  misdemeanour  called  in  England  a public 
libel  on  government  tending  to  disturb  the  peace ; 
that  the  only  punishment  provided  by  Scottish  law 
for  leasing-making  was  fine,  imprisoument,  or 
banishment ; that  transportation  was  consequently 
illegal;  and  he  further  declared  that,  in  hie  opi- 
nion, the  trial  had  been  unfair  and  oppressive,  and 
the  sentence  altogether  illegal,  arbitrary,  and  un- 
warrantable. The  trial  had  certainly  been  con- 
ducted with  improper  heat  and  violence.  Fox 
mentioned  that  one  of  the  lords  of  Justiciary  had 
said  that  no  man  had  a right  to  speak  of  the  con- 
stitution unless  he  possessed  landed  properlv,  and 
that  another  of  those  judges  had  asserted  that 
since  die  disuse  of  torture  there  was  no  adequate 
punishment  for  sedition.*  The  lord-advocate  of 
Scotland,  Pitt,  and  Windham,  defended  the  Scottish 
court  and  its  sentence.  The  first  of  these  gentle- 
men, who  was  therein  supported  by  Dundas,  said 
that  the  Scotch  laws  were  better  than  the  English 
for  the  punishment  of  libels  and  the  suppression 
of  seditious  practices.  The  majority  of  the  House 
seemed  to  agree  with  them,  and  Adam’a  motion 
wax  negativ^  by  171  against  32.  Motions  made 
in  favour  of  the  two  convicts  in  the  U pper  House, 
by  Earls  I>auderdale  and  Stanhope,  were  not  more 
successful ; and  there  the  lord  chancellor  carried  a 
reaolutioo  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  interfer- 
ing with  any  of  the  criminal  courts  of  justice  as 
now  established.  Skirving  and  Margarott,  having 
been  brought  up  from  Leith,  were  put  on  board 
the  same  convict-ship,  ‘ the  Surprise,’  which,  being 
obliged  to  wait  for  convoy  to  a certain  latitude, 
did  not  set  sail  for  New  South  Wales  until  the  end 
of  April.  Before  their  departure  from  the  Thames 
it  was  discovered  that  the  general  character  of 
Margarott  did  not  stand  very  high  : on  the  voyage 
he  quarrelled  with  his  brother  delegates  and  com- 
panions in  misfortune;  he  enter^  into  a most 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  master  of  the  ship, 
while  an  accusation  was  brought  against  Palmer 
and  Skirving  of  heading  a conspiracy  to  murder  the 
master  and  the  crew,  in  order  that  they  might  carry 
the  ship  into  some  foreign  port,  and  for  this  the 
two  accused  were  closely  condned  below  deck,  and 
otherwise  treated  with  great  severity.  Muir,  who 
was  not  included  in  the  accusation,  and  who  was 

• The  lord  iurtlcMlerk  Iiad  Mid  rotindly  aad  roughly,  " A jo- 
ia  rrrry  cuuatry  tbould  be  i4*t  like  • eoranralloa;  ud.  ia 
thU  eouatry,  it  it  nuulc  up  of  the  landed  iatemt.  wbirh  alooe  liw  a 
rifhl  to  be  rerTs’wnlcd  ; for  Ihr  who  hate  nothioi;  VhjI  per* 

•onal  nrop^y,  whaf  hold  has  the  nation  of  them  ^ They  mny  pack 
np  all  their  property  on  their  harks,  and  li-ave  the  country  in  a 
twiaklln-j  of  an  eye!"  It  was  Uird  Swloton  wlio  had  said,  '*  If 
puoiaiimenl  adequals  to  ths  crime  of  ■adilloo  «r«rr  to  be  cotuht  foTi 
u could  not  bo  bond  in  our  law.  DOw  that  torture  ia 
abolirfted.” 
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treated  with  comparative  kindness  by  the  ship- 
captain  aud  those  who  had  charge  of  the  convicts, 
bore  strong  evidence  to  the  injustice  and  falsehood 
of  the  charge,  and  joined  Palmer  and  Skirving  in 
representing  Margarott  ai  an  accessary  to  the 
wrongs  they  had  suffered,  as  an  instigator  of  their 
accusation,  and  as  a man  rejected  and  expelled 
from  their  society.  They  all  four  arrived  at  Port 
Jackson  at  the  end  of  October,  and  were  not  lung 
afterwards  joined  by  Gerald.  They  were  treated 
with  great  kindness  by  the  governor  and  the  few 
respe^ble  inhabitants  of  the  infant  and  |ienal 
colony : houses  were  allotted  to  Muir,  Skirving, 
and  Palmer,  near  to  each  other  ; but  ” the  mer- 
chant of  Marylebone”  was  accommodated  with  a 
lodging  at  some  distance  from  them.  Palmer 
wrote  to  hia  friends  that  they  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  any  want  of  civility  or  attention.  He 
and  Skirving  employed  themselvea  in  cultivating 
the  land  allotted  to  them;  and  both  sent  liome 
favourable  accounts  of  the  climate,  the  country,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Muir,  shortly  after  hia 
arrival,  effected  bis  escape  to  South  America.  He 
was  at  San  Sebastian,  Rio  Janeiro,  in  July,  PHH. 
From  South  America  he  took  a passage  to  Spain 
on  board  a Spanish  ship  in  1796,  when  S|>ain  had 
made  her  peace  with  the  French,  and  declared  war 
against  England.  During  this  voyage  he  was  in 
great  jeopardy,  for  the  ship  he  sailed  in  was  at- 
tacked by  a British  frigate ; be  received  a wound 
in  the  head  during  the  action,  but  if  he  had  beeu 
captured  he  would  have  been  hanged.  On  hia 
arrival  in  Spain  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he 
languiahed  until  Talleyrand  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained his  release  in  the  name  of  the  French  re- 
public. Muir  then  repaired  to  France,  and  died  at 
Bordeaux.  Gerald,  who  was  in  very  bad  health 
when  he  left  England,  died  soon  after  hit  arrival 
in  New  South  Walei,  and  Skirving  did  not  survive 
him  lung.  Palmer  lived  nearly  two  years  beyond 
the  term  of  his  transportation,  and  might  very 
possibly  have  returned  to  England  if  be  had  not 
chosen  to  take  a very  roundabout  adventurous 
course.  At  the  beginning  of  1800  (by  the  end  of 
which  year  it  waa  lawful  for  him  to  re-appear  in 
his  own  country)  he  was  allowed  to  embark  in  a 
vessel,  which  he  and  some  others  had  purchased 
with  the  intention  of  going  to  New  Zealand  to  take 
in  a cargo  of  timber  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
market.  The  ship,  principally  the  property  of 
Palmer,  was  soon  found  to  be  a very  crasy  craft ; 
and,  though  they  had  only  taken  in  proviaion  for 
aix  months,  they  apent  twenty-six  we^i  at  New 
Zealand,  where  they  could  obtain  no  auppilea  pro- 
per for  a long  aea-voyage.  Famishing,  and  ap- 
parently very  deficient  in  the  aciences  of  geography 
and  navigation,  they  beat  about  the  great  Pacihe, 
wandering  in  search  of  provisiona  from  one  group 
of  islands  to  another,  and  never  hitting  upon  a land 
of  plenty,  until  they  got  to  the  island  of  Goraa, 
whcie  they  ran  their  crazy  veaael  on  a reef,  and 
well  nigh  lost  her  and  themselves.  Having,  by 
the  friendly  assistance  of  the  natives,  repaired  the 
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craft  and  obtained  some  provisions,  the;  resolved 
to  go,  not  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  to  China. 
They  shaped  their  course  for  Macao,  but  meeting 
with  contrary  winds  they  made  little  way ; their 
provisions  were  soon  exhausted,  and  the  ill-repaired 
vessel  began  again  to  open  her  seams.  To  escape 
the  double  risk  of  starving  and  drowning,  they  ran 
into  the  island  of  Guam,  a possession  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  seized  their  vessel  and  made  them 
prisoners  of  war,  but  otherwise  treated  them  with 
much  kindness  and  hospitality.  After  remaining 
here  about  eighteen  months.  Palmer  died  of  dysen- 
tery, iu  the  beginning  of  J une,  1 802.  The  only  one 
of  the  five  who  returned  to  England  was  Margarott, 
who  is  said  to  have  conducted  himself  through- 
out with  abandoned  and  shameless  profligacy. 
In  the  year  1812  he  appeared  before  a committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  examine 
the  transportation  system.  By  his  testimony  it 
appeared  that  he  had  remained  in  New  Smth 
Wales  until  the  year  1810,  and  that  the  expense 
attending  his  return  to  London  amounted  to  450/. 
He  died  in  1815,  while  a subscription  was  raising 
for  his  relief.* 

Before  the  departure  of  the  condemned  Scottish 
reformers  from  the  Thames  two  political  trials 
were  begun  and  terminated  in  England.  Eaton,  a 
bookseller  of  Bishopgate-street,  was  brought  before 
the  city  court  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  an  indictment 
for  publishing  a seditious  libel  entitled  * Politics 
for  the  People,  or  Hogs’-wash.’  English  juries 
being  much  less  alarmed  and  excited  than  Edin- 
burgh ones,  Eaton  was  acquitted.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  it  was  as  diflScult  for  the  crown 
lawyers  to  obtain  verdicts  in  England  as  it  was 
easy  for  their  brethren  to  obtain  them  in  Scotland ; 
there  every  political  prisoner  was  brought  in  guilty ,t 
and  here  every  one  was  acquitted.  On  the  2nd  of 
April,  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  merchant,  of  Manches- 
ter, and  a leader  of  the  political  societies  in  that 
place,  was  with  six  others  (four  labourers  or  me- 
chanics, one ' gentleman,’  and  one  surgeon  ) tried  at 
the  Lancaster  assizes  fbr  a conspiracy  to  overthrow 
the  constitution  and  government,  and  to  aid  and 
assist  the  French  in  case  they  should  invade  this 
kingdom.  Walker  and  his  brother  Richard  (who 
was  not  indicted)  were  both  hot-headed  men,  evi- 
dently capable  of  going  great  lengths.  Walker  had 
signed  addresses  to  the  Jacobins,  but  not  since  the 
declaration  of  war.  He  had  brought  himself  into 
such  disrepute  by  his  revolutionary  politics,  that 
his  fellow-townsmen,  hot  on  the  other  side,  had 
attacked  his  house  and  well  nigh  destroyed  it. 
The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  attempted  to  prove 
a great  deal  too  much,  and  some  of  the  witnesses 
appeared  to  have  been  tampered  with  by  the 
Tory  and  high-church  magistrates,  and  more  than 
one  of  them  grossly  perjur^  themselves.  The  jury 

• Ilnwrll.SUIcTrUli. 

t On  the  itial  of  Muir  the  lord  advonto  took  oenuioa  to  flory  io 
thii  (eel.  All  of  llirM  peteoat,”  uid  lie.  *<  «bo  have  had  the  con* 
to  come  and  rtand  • trial  at  ibli  bar,  haTo  mat  with  the  aatoe 
And  I trurt.  Uiat,  ae  Ike  e»V 
dence  liaa  clearly  'infolded  the  diabolical  coodoct  of  thia  h« 

will  receive  a aimilar  veedict." 


acquitted  all  the  prisoners,  and  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses was  committed  for  peijury,  and,  when  tried 
at  the  next  assizes,  this  man  was  fonnd  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  stand  once  in  the  pillory,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  for  two  years.  Not  deterred  by 
these  acquittals,  government  resolved  to  pursue 
some  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Correspond- 
ing Society  and  the  Society  for  Constitutional  In- 
formation in  London  ; and  in  the  month  of  May 
Thomas  Hardy,  Daniel  Adams,  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Joyce,  private  secretary  to  ^rl  Stanhope,  and 
tutor  to  his  son.  Lord  Mahon,  John  Thelwall,  a 
political  lecturer,  the  celebrated  Home  Tooke,  and 
three  or  four  others,  were  seized  and  committed  to 
the  Tower,  charged  with  high  treason.  Their 
trials  did  not  commence  until  the  close  of  the  year. 
On  the  12th  of  May,  Dundas  went  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a message  from  the  king, 
informing  the  House  that  seditious  practices  had 
been  carried  on  by  societies  in  London  in  corre- 
spondence with  other  societies  for  the  purpose  of 
assembling  a Convention  to  represent  the  people,  in 
I defiance  of  and  in  opposition  to  parliament,  and  on 
principles  subversive  of  our  constitution,  and  cal- 
culated to  introduce  among  us  the  anarchy  pre- 
vailing in  France ; that  the  papers  of  these  societies 
had  been  seized,  and  would  be  laid  before  parlia- 
ment; and  that  his  majesty  recommended  them 
carefully  to  examine  these  papers,  and  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  might  appear  necessary.  The 
papers  were  produced  on  the  very  next  day,  when 
I Pitt  moved  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king,  and 
I proposed  that  the  papers  should  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  secrecy,  consisting  of  twenty-one 
members,  chosen  by  ballot.  This  was  agre^  to. 
On  the  16th  of  May  Pitt  produced  to  the  House 
the  report  of  this  committee  of  secrecy,  which,  if  it 
bad  found  out,  certainly  did  not  reveal  anything 
secret  or  mysterious — the  report  merely  containing 
the  proceedings  of  the  two  London  societies  from 
the  year  1791,  most  of  which  had  been  already 
published  by  the  societies  themselves  in  the  news- 
papers. If  the  extreme  measures,  amounting  to 
litUe  less  than  the  suspension  of  English  liberty, 
were  really  rendered  necessary  by  circumstances, 
the  ministry  ought  to  have  explained  that  neces- 
sity and  those  circumstances ; but  Pitt  rested  upon 
that  bag  of  wind  the  report  of  the  secret  committee, 
which,  if  it  proved  anything,  proved  that,  in  Eng- 
land at  least,  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehend^ 
from  these  clubs  and  societies.  And  upon  this 
foundation  he  demanded,  as  necessary  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country,  the  immediate  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Nor  did  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  House  consider  the  demand  dangerous, 
irrational,  or  excessive ; Burke  maintained  that  it 
was  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  vast  and  im- 
minent dangers  with  which  we  were  menaced ; 
Windham  said  that,  if  these  evils  could  not  be 
. averted  by  the  laws  in  being,  other  laws  more 
stringent  must  be  framed ; and  the  Suspension 
Bill  was  carried  through  all  its  stages  in  the 
shortest  time  possible,  and  by  overwhdming  ma- 
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jorities.  In  the  Lord»,  Earl  Stanhope  said  that 
ministers  were  going  to  establish  a Bastile  and  to 
introduce  the  use  of  Ictlres  de  cachet.  Lord  Lau- 
derdale asserted  that,  while  ministers  were  talking 
of  innovations  and  revolutions,  they  were  them* 
selves  pursuing  a revolutionary  system,  and  esta* 
blishing  that  reign  of  terror  which  we  so  much 
reprobated  in  France.  Lord  Thurlow  expressed 
himself  very  cautiously,  saying  he  acceded  to  the 
bill  merely  on  the  presumption  that  its  necessity 
had  been  proved.  The  bill  was,  however,  carried 
through  that  House  also  with  the  greatest  haste, 
though  not  without  a strong  protest  from  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  the  Earls  Stanhope,  Lauderdale, 
and  Albemarle.  An  address  being  moved  on  the 
13th  of  June,  by  Lord  Grenville,  to  assure  the 
king  of  their  lordships'  loyalty  and  determination 
to  punish  the  participators  in  the  conspiracy  which 
had  been  laid  before  them,  and  to  invest  his  ma- 
jesty, if  needful,  w'ith  additional  power  for  the 
suppression  of  attempts  against  government,  it  was 
warmly  opposed  In*  Lord  J^audcrdale,  but  carried 
and  sent  to  the  Commons  for  their  concurrence. 
In  the  debate  which  ensued  in  the  Lower  House, 
Mr.  Lamhton  noticed  that  in  the  report  of  the 
secret  committee  mention  had  been  made  of  war- 
like preparation  and  arms.  But  what  were  these 
arms  ? They  amounted,  according  to  the  specifi- 
cation in  the  report,  to  eighteen  pike-heads,  ten 
battle-axes,  and  twenty  sword-blades.  Such  w*ere 
the  warlike  preparations  for  encountering  and  de- 
stroying the  British  government ! Fox,  alluding  to 
the  individuals  under  arrest,  and  to  the  members 
of  the  political  societies  generally,  said  they  ap- 
peared to  be  men  who  might  co-operate  in  a revo- 
lution, but  could  never  produce  one ; — that  they 
might  have  held  imprudent  and  even  seditious  lan- 
guage, but  that  was  punishable  without  recurring 
to  suspensions  and  severities  that  would  terrify  the 
whole  community,  and  without  anticipating  the  de- 
claration of  their  guilt  by  a court  of  justice  alter 
regular  trial.  Such  an  anticipation  parliament  could 
manifestly  be  charged  with  if  it  declared  its  be- 
lief in  the  accusations  brought  against  these  per- 
sons. In  states  where  the  destruction  of  a few 
persons  subverted  the  whole  order  of  things,  a 
small  number  of  obscure  individuals  might  pos- 
sibly effect  a revolution  ; but  in  a country  like  this 
he  thought  it  unreasonable  to  fancy  that  so  insig- 
nificant and  diminutive  a set  of  men  could  seriously, 
with  any  remains  of  sanity  in  their  minds,  have 
engaged  in  such  an  undertaking.  He  moved  to 
omit  ihut  part  of  the  address  which  expressed  the 
conviction  of  parliament  that  a conspiracy  had 
been  carrying  on  against  the  constitution  ; but  his 
amendment  was  rejected,  and  the  House  concurred 
in  the  address  as  sent  down  by  the  Lords.  The 
reverses  of  our  allies  and  the  triumph  of  the  repub- 
licans on  the  continent,  together  with  the  turbulent 
state  of  Ireland,  certainly  kept  up  in  a large  part 
of  the  community  an  unreasonable  but  perfectly 
sincere  dread  of  invasion;  and,  taking  at  their 
heated  idle  w'ords  men  who  for  the  greater  part 


would  have  been  among  the  foremost  to  hurl  back 
the  invaders  if  they  could  have  come,  it  continued 
to  be  believed  that  there  were  not  merely  in  Ire- 
land (where,  alas ! the  belief  was  reasonable),  but 
in  England  and  in  Scotland,  phalanxes  re^y  to 
join  the  French.  To  judge  of  the  violence  of  the 
times,  we  should  place  ourselves  amid  the  anxieties, 
the  unceasing  apprehensions,  and  agonizing  fears 
of  the  times ; and  this  we  can  hardly  do.  The 
fears  seem  to  us  to  have  been  irrational  and  almost 
disgraceful ; but  they  appeared  not  so  to  great  and 
gcK^  men,  and  to  Burke,  the  greatest  man  of  that 
day  or  of  any  day  since.  It  was  the  last  sesaion 
the  philosophical  statesman  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  some  of  his  last  words  there  were 
w'ords  of  warning  to  the  country  to  beware  of  the 
fate  of  France.  On  the  20th  of  June  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  House  fur  the  management  of 
the  Hastings  trial,  which  only  ended  now;  and  a 
few  dnya  after  he  accepted  the  Chiltem  Hundreds. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  a bill,  brought  for- 
ward by  Wilberforcc,  and  supported  by  Pitt,  for 
the  abolition  of  that  branch  of  the  slave-trade  by 
which  we  supplied  the  islands  and  territories  be- 
longing to  foreigners  with  slaves,  was  passed  by 
the  Commons,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  op- 
position of  the  West  India  interest ; the  second 
reading  having  been  carried  on  the  25th  of  Fe- 
bruary, in  a thin  House,  by  56  against  36.  But 
on  the  2nd  of  May  the  Lords  threw  out  the  bill  by 
a majority  of  45  to  4.  The  king  prorogued  par- 
liament in  person  on  the  11th  of  July,  congratu- 
lating the  I.<ordB  and  Commons  on  the  glorious 
victory  obtained  over  the  French  at  sea  on  the  1st 
of  June,  and  the  acquisitions  made  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  exhorting  them  to  Brmness, 
notwithstanding  the  successes  of  the  French  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Lord  Howe's  naval  victory  was  both  seasonable 
and  glorious.  About  the  middle  of  April  the  ships 
composing  the  Channel  fleet,  commanded  by  his 
lordship,  had  received  the  requisite  repairs,  and 
had  assembled  at  St.  Helens.  It  consisted  of 
thirty-two  sail  of  the  line  and  nine  frigates,  but 
six  of  the  ships  of  the  line  and  four  of  the  frigates 
were  detached  under  Rear-Admiral  Montague  to 
escort  some  outward-bound  convoys  into  the  pa- 
rallel of  Cape  Finisterre.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
only  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line  and  five  frigates 
that  Lord  Howe  proceeded  for  Ushant  to  look 
afler  the  Brest  fleet  and  a great  French  convoy 
known  to  be  expected  from  America  and  the  West 
India  Islands.  The  English  cruised  for  a good 
many  days  in  blowing,  foggy  weather,  and  when 
they  were  enabled  to  look  into  Brest  harbour  they 
discovered  that  the  fleet  bad  put  to  sea.  On  the 
25(h  of  May,  after  the  English  had  made  a fruit- 
less search  for  the  enemy,  who  had  gone  some- 
where to  meet  their  homeward-bound  convoy,  two 
French  corvettes,  mistaking  Lord  Howe’s  fleet  for 
their  own,  ran  close  in,  and  were  taken.  On  the 
38th  Howe  caught  sight  of  the  French  fleet,  and 
on  the  evening  of  that  day  some  of  his  ships 
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•tucked  a part  of  their  line ; but  it  grew  dark,  and 
the  Bring  ceaied  alter  the  ‘ lidvolutionnaire,’  a 
three-decker  and  the  alernmoat  ship  of  the  enemy, 
had  been  beaten  out  of  the  line.  On  the  29th, 
aoon  alter  daybreak,  the  two  fleets  were  within 
landom-ahot  distance ; at  vanous  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day  there  was  some  heavy  and  close 
firing  between  the  English  van  and  the  French 
rear;  three  of  the  French  ships  were  much  dis- 
abled, but  the  wind  and  weather,  and  the  indiflerent 
sailing  of  some  of  his  ships,  did  not  permit  Lord 
Howe  to  gain  the  weather-gage,  and  get  in  proper 
order  for  breaking  the  enemy’s  line.*  During 
most  of  the  time  Howe's  own  ship,  the  * Charlotte,' 
was  engaged,  a considerable  quantity  of  water  was 
taken  in  at  the  lower-deck  ports,  and  the  pumps 
were  at  work  constantly.  On  the  30th  and  3Ist 
there  was  little  wind  and  a great  fog ; but  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  31st,  the  fog  clearing  off,  the 
enemy  were  seen — and  seen  to  leeward.  But  be- 
fore the  English  could  get  up  abreast  of  them  the 
day  was  too  far  advanced  for  bringing  them  pro- 
perly to  action.  Howe  watched  them  closely  with 
his  frigates  during  the  night ; hut  the  French  had 
no  intention  of  being  oflf : they  had  fully  deter- 
mined to  risk  a close  action  rather  than  abandon 
the  anxiously  etmeted  convoy  to  be  intercepted 
and  captured.  'They  had  sent  their  disabled  ships 
back  into  Brest,  and  they  had  been  joined  by 

• It  aPTiMr*  that  Lord  Howe  hlmwlf  fwaM  throogh  the  Preach 
Um  OB  liili  diiTi  botweca  the  fifth  aod  aisih  ahi|>  la  their  rear;  thol 
the  ‘ IWUerophoB.*  CeoUta  Mow.  mail  the  ' Leviathaii,'  CapUio 
Lord  Henry  Se>moar  I'onway,  rsdlowed  him  eloeely.  but  that,  ao 
uthrr  thipa  fnilowinit  him.  aod  hia  two  aeconJ*  bciof  vepr  moeh  dU- 
ablnl,  hr  could  derive  do  atatcrial  advaata«(e  from  hia  l>old  maa- 
muvre.  u the  real  of  hh  abipa  had  paaaed  to  leeward  of  the  eacnTi 
ami,  ha^iof  tacked  aetera  of  the  Preach  llae*  did  aot  rejoin  him  ki 
tiiM  to  five  any  effectual  auppurt. 


other  ships  fresh  out  of  dock  or  port.*  Their 
admiral  (Villaret-Joyeuse)  who  had  distinguished 
himself  under  Suflrein,  in  the  East  Indies,  during 
the  last  war,  was  both  a brave  and  a akilfiil  officer. 
Jean  Bon  Saiut-Andtd,  the  friend  or  creature  of 
Robespierre,  and  one  of  the  most  terrible  members 
of  the  Mountain,  was  on  board  the  fleet  as  com- 
missioner from  the  Convention,  to  remind  every 
officer  and  man  of  the  guillotine,  and  of  what  he 
owed  to  the  republic. 

The  dawn  of  the  1st  of  June  disclosed  the 
French  about  three  or  four  miles  to  leeward  in 
order  of  battle,  under  an  easy  sail  to  the  westward. 
They  had  twenty-aix  line-of-battle  ships,  while  the 
English  had  but  twenty-five,  the  ‘ Audacious,’ 
74,  Captain  Parker,  having  aeparated  on  the 
28th  in  a shattered  condition.  In  the  size  of  their 
vessels,  in  their  aggregate  number  of  guns  and 
men,  and  in  their  weight  of  metal,  the  French  had 
a conaiderable  superiority.t  Lord  Howe  imme- 
diately stood  towards  them.  Being  abreast  of  them 
at  about  seven  in  thq  morning,  he  wore  to  the  lar- 
board tack,  while  the  French  waited  his  approach 
in  the  same  position.  Having  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  in  his  line  for  opposing  his  large 
ships  to  the  large  ships  of  the  enemy,  bethinking 
himself  of  a good  English  proverb,  be  layto,  and 
intimated  by  signal  that  there  was  time  for  the 
men  to  breakfast  before  going  into  action.  At 
about  half-past  eight  he  made  the  signal  for  the 

• ThiriBK  the  foff  the  Frcuch  Bslmlr  >]  NciUy  joined  VilUret  «iUi  • 
relofureemcnt  of  foui  Mil  of  the  Hue  and  two  frifale*. 


, Iltiiidi.  French, 

t Numherofmini  . , . i,fVM  S.ism 

Weight  ot  netal  « . . Ibe.  Um 

NuidImt  of  meo  s . • . I<,6t7  19,i>u'<4 

81m  in  tone  ....  4^.S3« 
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fleet  tu  close,  to  pnss  through  the  French  line  and 
engage  them  to  leeward,  van  to  van,  rear  to  rear, 
every  ship  engaging  her  opposite  in  the  enemy’s 
line.  His  previous  orders  had  been  clear  and 
peremptory,  and,  as  he  steered  for  the  ‘ Montague,’ 
Villaret-Joyeuse’s  ship,  which  mounted  120  guns, 
he  kept  the  signal  for  close  action  flying  on  bboard 
his  own  ship  the  * Queen  Charlotte.’  The  ships 
ahead  and  astern  of  the  admiral  kept  away  parallel 
to  her,  receiving  a heavy  fire  from  the  French, 
which  they  did  not  return  till  their  closeness  to 
their  adversaries  made  every  shot  tell.  Although 
there  was  scarcely  space  to  effect  the  passage,  the 
‘ Queen  Charlotte  ’ forced  her  way  between  the 
stem  of  the  ‘ Montague’  and  the  head  of  the  ‘ Ja- 
cobin’ 84,  and  was  soon  so  closely  engaged  to  lee- 
ward that  the  ensign  of  the  ‘ Montagne,’  a much 
loftier  ship,  frequently  waved  over  her  quarter- 
deck. These  two  ships  opened  their  fire  a little 
after  nine  o’clock,  and  at  nearly  the  same  moment 
the  action  became  general  in  the  centre.  Unfor- 
tunately only  the  ‘Defence’  .(Captain  Gambicr), 
the  ‘ Marlborough  ’ (Hon.  G.  Berkeley),  the 
‘ Royal  George  ’ (Domett),  the  ‘ Queen’  (Nott), 
and  the  ‘ Brunswick  ’ (J.  Harvey),  pushed  through 
the  enemy’s  line  and  engaged  them  to  leeward. 
The  ‘ Gibraltar'  (Mackenzie)  omitted  to  cross 
the  French  admiral  in  order  to  enrage  his  second 
ahead,  as  his  station  required,  and  Captain  Molloy 
of  the  ‘ Caesar  ’ backed  his  main-top-sail,  and  whilst 
distant  from  the  enemy,  though  the  signal  fur 
closer  engagement  was  abroad.  The  far  greater 
part  of  the  ships,  to  the  infinite  mortification  of 
Howe,  engaged  their  respective  adversaries  to  wind- 
w'ard ; thus  allowing  the  French,  when  beaten,  to 
go  off  before  the  wind.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
failures  in  the  British  manoeuvre,  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  French  could  not  stand  that  close 
fighting.  After  behaving  manfully  for  about  an 
hour  Villaret-Joyeuse  gave  way  and  stood  off  to 
the  northward,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  ships 
in  his  van  that  could  carry  sail.  He  left  ten  of 
his  ships,  almost  all  of  them  totally  dismasted,  to 
the  windward,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  English. 
But  the  uninjured  state  of  some  of  the  French 
ships,  which  still  continued  the  engagement,  and 
the  dispersed  and  crippled  condition  of  a part  of 
the  British  squadron  (among  others  Howe’s  own 
ship,  which  had  lost  her  fore-top-mast,  and  then, 
just  as  the  French  admiral  sheered  off,  her  main- 
top-mast) enabled  many  of  the  French  to  escape, 
when  the  only  canvas  three  of  them  could  spread 
was  a small  sail  raised  on  the  stump  of  the  fore- 
mast. The  retreat  of  these  ships  was  covered  by 
Villaret-Joyeuse,  who,  having  lain  to  leeward,  and 
repaired  his  damages,  brought  up  eleven  or  twelve 
of  his  ships,  not  disabled  by  the  loss  (at  least)  of 
any  of  their  masts,  to  the  succour  of  his  dismasted 
ones.  Seven,  however — ‘Le  Juste’  of  80  guns, 
the  ‘ Sans  Pareil  ’ of  80,  ‘ L’ America  ’ of  14, 
‘ L’ Achilla’  of  74,  ‘ Le  Northumberland  ’ of  74, 
‘ L‘Impetueux’  of  ’74,  and  ‘ Le  Vengeur,’  74— were 
abandoned  to  their  fate,  struck  their  flags,  and 
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were  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the  Eng- 
lish. The  ‘ Vengeur,’  however,  had  received  too 
many  English  shots  between  wind  and  water  to 
remain  a prize  : she  fillad  and  went  down  in  deep 
water  almost  as  soon  as  the  English  flag  was 
hoisted  on  her.*  After  securing  his  six  other 
prizes,  and  giving  assistance  to  the  most  sliattered 
of  his  own  ships.  Lord  Howe  made  the  signal  fur 
his  fleet  to  close  round  him.  This  was  dope  with  the 
intention  of  again  attacking  Villaret-Joyeuse,  if  he 
should  attempt  to  cut  off  the  ‘ Queen  ’ (one  of  the 
flve  ships  which  had  followed  his  lordship  in 
breaking  the  enemy’s  line  and  attacking  to  lee- 
ward, but  which  now,  from  her  disabled  state,  had 
drifted  to  a considerable  distance  from  the  English 
fleett) ; or  if,  by  trying  to  weather  his  captured 
ships,  he  should  attempt  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  The  French  admiral,  however,  aimed  at 
nothing  but  securing  his  own  retreat : he  attempted 
neither  to  cut  off  the  ‘ Queen’  nor  to  molest  the 
‘ Brunswick,’  which  had  lost  her  mizen-mast  and 
had  driven  to  leeward  of  some  of  his  ships : he 
collected  his  nineteen  sail  of  the  line  and  made 
away  for  the  coast  of  Britany.  The  damage  in  the 
mast  and  rigging  of  the  English  ships  generally 
was  so  considerable  that  they  were  obliged  to  lay- 
to;  and  die  2nd  and  3rd  of  June  were  employed 
in  securing  such  injured  masts  as  were  left,  fixing 
jury-masts  where  requisite,  removing  the  prisoners, 
and  taking  the  six  prizes  in  tow.  The  victory  had 
not  been  obtained  without  a considerable  loss,  for 
as  long  as  the  French  remained  in  action  they 
fought  gallantly,  and  their  advantages  were,  as  we 
have  stated,  not  inconsiderable.  The  number  of 
killed  in  the  British  fleet  was  279,  of  wounded 
877.  Of  the  officers  of  rank  Captain  Montagu  of 
the  * Montagu  ’ was  killed,  and  Captain  Hutt  of  the 
‘ Queen  ’ and  Captain  J.  Hervey  of  the  ‘ Bruns- 
wick’ died  of  their  wounds : Rear-Admiral  Pasley 
(‘  Bellerophon  ’),  Rear-Admiral  Bowyer  (‘  Bar- 
fleur  ’),  and  Admiral  Graves  (‘  Sovereign  ’),  were 
badly  wounded  and  mutilated : Captain  the  Hun. 
George  Berkeley  (‘  Marlborough  ’),  Captain  Sir 
Andrew  S.  Douglas  (second  captain  of  the  ‘ Queen 
Charlotte  ’)  were  also  wounded  severely,  and  a con- 
tusion which  Sir  Andrew  received  occasioned  his 
death  after  the  lapse  of  some  years.  Three  lieu- 
tenants of  the  navy,  one  captain  and  one  lieutenant 
of  the  army,  three  masters,  seven  master’s-mates 
and  midshipmen,  were  killed : one  master,  two 
captains,  and  one  lieutenant  of  marines,  ten  lieu- 
tenants of  the  navy  (two  of  whom  died)  and 
eighteen  midshipmen,  were  severely  wounded.  But 
the  carnage  on  board  the  more  crowded  French 
ships  was  far  more  dreadful.  In  the  six  captured 
ships  alone  the  killed  were  690,  the  wounded  580. 
Above  300  were  supposed  to  have  gone  down  with 

* The  ' Vitigeur*  hmd  been  to  cloiely  engs)^  with  the  'Bruns- 
wick,' one  of  U>e  ds  ship*  that  broke  the  line,  that  many  of  their 
porta  were  tom  away  by  Ibe  collisioo.  The  sides  of  both  ship*  being 
extremely  straight,  thuy  lay  so  cloM  together  that  on  tjio  lower  decks 
tlia  crew*  fought  band  to  hud,  with  the  impleroonta  for  loading  the 
guns,  with  cold  shert,  and  with  any  weapon  that  chance  supplied. 

t The  ‘ Queen'  had  been  greatly  iitjured.  and  had  fallen  into  the 
same  critical  situation,  on  the  SVta  of  May. 
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the  ‘ Vengexir.*  The  nnmber  of  priaonera  removed 
ia  atatcd  at  2300.* 

Of  aome  of  hia  captaina  Lord  Howe  evidently 
thought  he  had  good  reaaon  to  complain,  and  it 
has  been  hinted  that  more  than  one  of  them  ought 
to  have  been  brought  before  a court-martial  for 
misconduct  and  disobedience  of  ordera.  His  lord- 
ship’s  biographer,  whose  opinions  carry  with  them 
a professional  weight,  says,  “The  Commander-in- 
chiefs  orders  were  undoubtedly  not  carried  into 
effect  by  a very  large  portion  of  his  fleet,  as  to 
passing  through  the  line,  and  each  engaging  hia 
opixmcnt  to  leeward ; but  this  did  not  appear  to 
have  arisen  from  any  wilful  disobedience,  but  from 
inability  in  some,  on  account  of  the  bad  sailing  of 
the  ships,  and  in  others  from  the  very  compact 
line  in  which  the  French  were  formed,  so  that  five 
captains  only  of  the  British  fleet  had  the  nerve  to 
let  their  ships  ‘ make  their  own  way,’  like  the 
‘ Charlotte,’  through  the  line  : others  again  erred 
by  mistake  of  signals,  which  may  very  often  happen 
in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  and  confusion  that  must 
occur  in  an  engagement  between  two  fleets.  There 
was  besides  a signal,  which  left  to  each  commander 
a discretionary  power  to  engage  his  opponent  either 
to  windward  or  leeward,  as  circumstances  might 

arise In  a letter  from  a gallant  admiral, 

who  was  in  the  battle  of  the  1st  of  June,  and  now 
living,  it  is  justly  observed, — ‘The  1st  of  June 
was  the  first  general  action  fought  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  and  led  to  many  glorious  results ; had  it 
been  the  last,  not  one  of  the  French  ships  would 
have  been  allowed  to  return  to  port — ’alluding  to 
the  inexperience  of  many  of  the  captains  and  the 
rawness  of  the  crews,  some  of  the  former  of  whom, 
in  particular,  completely  defeated  the  intention  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  by  mistaking  his  order 
the  most  simple  and  intelligible  that  could  be  given 
— that  each  ship  should  pass  through  the  enemy’s 
line,  and  each  engage  his  opponent  to  leeward. 
The  subsequent  signal,  that  ‘ each  ship  should  steer 
for  and  engage  the  ship  opposed  to  her  in  the  enemy’s 
line,’  relieved  the  commanders  from  the  diflSculty 
and  danger  of  passing  through  the  enemy  s compact 
line,  but  enforced  the  order  for  each  ship  to  en- 
gage her  opponent.”t  Possibly  there  were  among 
Lord  Howe’s  captains  some  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred waiting  for  the  rich-freighted  French  convoy 
from  America  and  the  West  Indies  to  fighting  the 
republican  fleet ; for  the  temptation  of  prize-money 
was  great,  and  it  might  very  reasonably  be  appi^ 
bended  that  while  they  were  getting  their  ships  dis- 
masted in  close  combat  the  convoy  might  steal  into 


• William  Sicwatt  Hose.  Naval  Ill»tor7  of  the  la»t  War.-—Jamea. 
Naval  HUtury.— Lnrd  Howe’a  Private  Journal,  wriUen  wllh  hia  own 
hnml,  in  Sir  John  Barrow  i Life  of  hia  l^irdahio. 

t Sir  John  Barrow,  Life  of  Earl  Howe  (pulAialuM  m IS38).  'Hie 
btoirrapher  adda It  has  been  aald  that,  if  I.or«l  Nclaon  had  been 
In  the  I'laoe  of  Lord  Ilowi-  on  the  lat  of  June,  the  probability  is  that 
not  a ship  of  the  French  would  have  eacaped.  Granted  :-^nd.  if  laird 
Howe  \vkt\  been  forlunMc  rnotigh  to  h:ivd  h^n  i.,onl  Noleon  • cap* 
tala*  aurt  crevt,  which  sainpti  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  the  ^>rol>aniIuy 
if  oquaUv  etfonir  that  Ac  wtmH  have  been  equally  nicci'Mftil ; for 
Ixiril  Nrlton  only  follnweil  Ixinl  llowr'a  exumple  ln_  nMiitiiing  to 
everv  commander  hia  opponent ; but  what  could  Lonl  Nelson  or  imy 
other  commander  effect.  K hta  wliole  plan  was  dcraiiRcd  liy  the  had 
qualivica  of  hia  ahipa,^  ami  the  Inexperience  and  incapacity  of  many 
of  their  commandeia  r” 


port ; and  it  really  happened,  after  the  battle,  and 
when  the  disabled  fleet  was  returning^  to  England 
for  repairs,  that  the  rich  convoy,  escorted  by  eight 
sail  of  the  line  and  some  frigates,  arrived  in  safety 
in  Brest  harbour.  But  still,  with  every  deduction, 
“ the  Glorious  First  of  June”  was  a day  honour- 
able to  the  British  navy — was  a most  seasonable 
victory,  proper  to  keep  up  the  national  spirit,  and 
to  lead  to  greater  exploits  hereafter. 

Not  satisfied  with  claiming  the  merit  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  great  convoy,  and  with  praising 
the  valour  which  the  French  sailors  had  really  dis- 
played, deputy  Jean  Bon  Saint-Andr^  (who  had 
wished  himself  ashore  as  soon  as  the  battle  began) 
claimed  the  victory  over  the  English.*  With  the 
national  impudence,  and  a bold  defiance  of  evi- 
dence, and  of  facts  which  had  been  visible  to  many 
thousands  of  individuals,  he  declared,  in  his  report 
to  the  Convention,  that  the  English  had  thirly-six 
ships  of  the  line,  or  ten  more  than  the  French ; 
that  the  battle  lasted  from  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  English, 
after  seeing  several  of  their  ships  sunk,  suspended 
their  fire  and  sheered  off  with  all  the  sail  they 
could  carry.  But  Jean  Bon’s  strength  of  lying  and 
power  of  invention  t were  not  strong  enough  for 
Barrfere,  the  great  reporter  and  oracle  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Saint  Public^  who,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
amused  the  National  Convention  with  an  account 
of  the  victory  of  the  republican  fleet  ten  times 
more  fabulous  than  the  commissioner’s.  Jean  Bon 
bad  admitted,  in  a periphrastic  manner,  that  some 
ships  had  been  captured  hy  the  English,  but  Bar- 
rfere  merely  said  that  the  French  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  seven  of  their  dismantled  ships  at 
sea,  which  he  feared  were  lost.  Jean  Bon  in 
relating,  in  a hyperbolical  style,  many  acts  of  hero- 
ism, said  not  a word  about  the  sinking  of  the 
‘ Vengcur  ;*  but  Barrfere  garnished  his  oration  with 
a poetical  description  of  that  catastrophe,  declaring 
that  the  republicans  on  board  the  ‘ Vengcur,’  see- 
ing that  she  was  filling,  refused,  to  a man,  to  seek 
safety  by  surrendering,  fought  their  lower-deck 
guns  till  the  water  reached  them,  then  gathered 
on  the  quarter-deck,  and,  having  hoisted  every  flag, 
pennant,  and  streamer  they  had  on  board,  went 
down  with  her,  shouting  Vive  la  Ri}mhlique ! 
Vive  la  France  ! — the  last  thing  disappearing 
beneath  the  waves  being  the  tri-color  flag.  He 
moved,  and  the  Convention  most  enthusiastically 
decreed,  that  a model  of  the  ‘ Vengcur  ’ should  be 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  Pantheon,  or  the 
temple  dedicated  by  the  gratitude  of  the  republic 

• It  U rclmled  of  Jean  Bon,  that,  belni}  eery  iliglitly  wounded  on 
boanl  the  admlml’a  .hip,  the  ' Montaifne,’  he  got  liimwlf  carried  on 
lioard  one  of  the  Wgate.  which  never  came  into  action,  and  re 
mained  jM-idn  at  the  bottom  of  Uie  hold  under  pretence  of  Retting  liU 

wound  (Ircicil.  . .l  . ^ 

+ Tlic  commiwioncr  » report,  here  and  there,  leta  out  the  tnilh, 
and  the  mcUnclioly  conviction  that  hi.  conntrvnien  wcn«  not  quite 
Mich  BOO.I  wilor*  aa  they  were  aoldiera.  ••  We  hare  aii.taiiiH."  said 
he  ••  the  nidot  ami  mo*t  horrible  comliat  that  the  ocean  haa  ever 
witiieawsd.  Tlic  French  ffeet  wiui  in  Rood  onler,  and  ita  di»i>oaitioni 

' ‘ ny»  more 

lu  tkf  i^innture  te 
Bon’t  Report  to  tha 

3 E 2 


were  well  made.  />»'  nie  t-yenen  ai  sea  nare  nnr 
than  method,  and  this  it  a ciee  irAir*  i«  njmrrtoimt 
core  them  if.  Faults  hart  been  committed.  "—Jeau 
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to  the  memory  of  her  great  men.  Painters  and 
poets  seized  upon  the  splendid  hetion,  and  many 
were  the  hard  pictures  and  harder  verses  painted 
and  written  upon  it  and  about  it.  Chdnier,  the 
lyrist  and  laureat  of  the  revolution,  put  it  into  his 
* Song  of  Victories and,  not  satisfied  with  making 
the  heroes  of  the  ‘ Vengeur’  sing  ‘ Vive  la  Ri- 
puhUque'  while  they  were  sinking,  hs  msde  them 
sing  on  when  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea ! • The  “ Pindaric  muse  ” of  old  republican 
Lebrun  could  not  be  mute  and  she  or  he  de- 
voted an  entire  ode  to  the  * Vengeur.’  The  story 
spread  far  and  wide,  becoming  an  article  of  histo- 
rical belief,  not  only  in  France  and  all  over  the 
continent,  but  also  in  England.  It  had  been  in- 
serted in  hundreds  or  thousands  of  respectable 
books,  and  no  one  seemed  to  doubt  its  perfect  au- 
thenticity, when,  in  1838,  an  English  veteran,  who 
had  been  in  the  battle,  extinguished  it  for  ever  fur 
all  the  world,  but  France,  by  a plain  statement  of 
facts  in  a homely  letter  to  the  newspapers.  It  was, 
however,  strange  that  the  bubble  should  not  have 
been  burst  at  least  thirty-six  years  earlier,  for  Mr. 
William  Stewart  Rose,  who  had  the  best  means  of 
information,  and  who  knew  personally  many  of 
the  officers  engaged  on  the  1st  of  June,  exposed 
Barrire’s  fiction  in  the  volume  of  his  ‘ Naval  His- 
tory’ which  was  published  in  1802.*  Mr.  Rose 
then  said,  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  that  the 
whole  story  was  an  extravagant  fiction.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  from  his  book  ought  not  to  have 
been  allowed  to  slide  out  of  memory : — “ Far 
from  challenging  certain  death,  and  glorying  iu 
their  fate,  these  poor  wretches  (the  crew  of  the 
‘ Vengeur  ’),  whose  gallant  defence  deserved  a 
better  fate,  substituted  our  union-jack  for  the  re- 
publican ensign,  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
aides  and  rigging  of  the  ship,  stretching  out  their 
hands  to  their  enemies,  and  supplicating  their 
assistance.  Part  of  the  crew  were  saved  by  the 
exertions  of  their  enemies ; but  the  cruwds  which 
attempted  to  spring  into  each  boat,  threatening  these 
unfortnnate  men  and  those  who  came  to  their  suc- 
cour with  equal  destruction,  made  all  further  efforts 
desperate,  and  checked  the  compassionate  zeal  of 
their  conquerors.  Two  of  the  French  officers,  in- 
deed, betrayed  no  anxietv  to  avail  themselves  of 
any  means  of  safety,  and  continued  walking  up 
and  down  the  stem-gallery  apparently  engaged  in 
conversation,  while  tlie  ship,  heeling  and  gradually 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper,  at  length  admitted  the 
water  into  her  ports,  then  righted  for  a moment, 

and  was  immediately  engulphed So 

entirely  destitute  of  foundation  is  this  (Barrire’s) 
account,  that  there  is  not  an  officer  who  was 
present  at  the  moment  but  bears  witness  to  the 
fact  of  the  French  crew  having  actually  hoisted 

* D'ou  fWTl«nt  CM  cris  d^hinoB  ? 

QacUr*  ■oaten*  %oUi  nocQUiimet 7 

l.rt  Toiz  dr*  bravr*  expirau*. 

Qtil  chdatent  au  iocwl  ties  abtinri. 

(Swrrr*  (A*  CMAtier. 

f Mr*  W.  S.  R'wr,  who  haa  aincr  acqaiivd  rrpuUtion  lu  a port, 
trmvelUr,  Uao«lalnr,  aud  aj  a maa  of  vxiiui-ila  humour,  W acenou  auQ 
oTPiU'i  friend  >itid  >«baltrm,  the  Ut*  Sir  Hoar,  who  «aa,  for 

ao  n«Dy  vrata,  tirnaurrr  to  the  Duvy. 


the  British  ensign,  there  is  not  one  who  does 
not  testify  to  the  eagerness  with  which  they  im- 
plored succour,  and  the  generous  anxiety  with 
which  the  English  attempted  to  save  them.  It  is 
a curious  fact,  that,  while  Barrere  was  expatiating 
on  the  noble  ardour  of  republicanism,  which  thus 
excited  a whole  ship's  company  to  prefer  death  to 
slavery,  several  of  the  crew  were  actually  enrolled 
in  the  royalist  regiment  of  Count  d’Hervilly.” 
[D'Hcrvilly’s  was  a regiment  composed  chiefly  of 
French  emigrants,  then  raising  or  raised  in  Eng- 
land.] Yet  so  it  was : in  spite  of  these  almost 
official,  and  thoroughly  reliable  revelations  in  1802, 
Barrere's  story  was  allowed  to  pass  current,  even 
in  this  country,  until  November,  1838,  when  Rear- 
Admiral  Griffiths  checked  and  finished  its  career.* 
At  least  nine-tenihs  of  the  marvellous  things 
told  by  the  French  of  their  exploits  in  the  revolu- 
tionary and  Bonaparte  wars  rest  on  a foundation 
just  as  slender  os  this  incident  of  the  ‘ Vengeur;’ 
but,  until  some  more  Griffithses  and  Carlyles  raise 
up  their  hands,  the  unrebuked  lies  arc  likely  to 
maintain  their  credit.  So  long  as  our  writers  take 
upon  trust  the  inventions  or  exaggerations  of  the 
French,  without  exercising  logic  or  common  sense 
— without  referring  to  German,  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  other  contemporary  authorities  ( less  easy  to 
read  than  the  French  accounts) — we  must  expect 
no  rational  history  of  the  Inst  war.  We  have  hinted 

* R«xrAdmir»l  GriStba'a  letter  tti  the  * Son’  ae*i|wper  vm  to 
tliU  rffvet : — 

*'  Since  Ute  period  of  Lord  Howe'a  Tietoryi  on  ttic  lat  of  June.  1794, 
the  atory  of  the  ‘ Vrofeur,'  Preneh  74  gun  ship,  going  down  vitli 
coloun  and  her  crew  crying'  Vive  la  R^puulk}ue  l—Vire  In 

LiberV- 1 ' ttc.,  atid  the  fiirtber  abaiirdity  that  they  eontiaoed  firing 
the  naiu'drek  guua  alter  her  lover  deck  waa  immeracd,  hae  been  rc' 
pealedly  declared,  and  )iaa  been  very  recently  re-aanerted  by  a French 
autitor.  It  iirigiuated,  no  doubt,  on  the  part  of  the  Freo^  In  poll* 
tical  and  I'xotiag  motive*— prcctacly  aa  Buuoanarte  eauaed  hU  tIc* 
tory  at  Trafalgar  to  t>c  pruaiulgated  through  Frasoo.  Wmie  thaw 
reporta  ai.d  coDfident  aaerrtiuiw  were  coolLii^  to  our  neighhoun.  it 
■retard  little  worth  the  while  to  eonlndict  It.  Out  now.  when  two 
Eugliah  aothora  of  celebrity— Mr.  Altaon,  in  hie  * Ilietorr  of  Europ* 
during  tlie  French  lUvolulton.'  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  hia  aimllar  work 
— give  it  the  eonflimalino  of  Etigliah  authority.  1 conaider  U right 
thua  to  declare  the  whole  atory  ia  a ridiculous  pi*c«  of  nowenae.  At 
the  limr  the  * Vengeur'  lunk  the  action  luui  ceased  aome  time.  Tha 
French  fleet  wrrr  waking  olT  liefore  the  wind,  and  Captain  Renaudio 
ami  hU  eon  liad  lurn  nearly  half  an  hour  pri-.oBcra  on  loard  her  ma- 
jeaty'a  ahtii'Cull'Xira,*  of  w^ich  ship  I was  faiurth  lirutroant,  and  about 
1ST  uf  ilto  crew  wrrr  also  priaouera.  cither  on  board  the  ' Cnlloden.* 
or  in  tier  Iraaia,  lj<vi>kv.  I IwtUeve,  lOu  in  tlie  ' Alf^i'a,'  and  aa>me  40 
la  thr  iiiml  cutler,  cummaoded  by  Lieutenant  (tlw  late  Hear-Admisal) 
Winne.  Thr  ' Vrngriir  ' vaa  taken  i«aaoaaion  of  liy  the  boats  of  the 
‘ Culloden.'  LU*utcu.int  Rotlterluim.  and  the  * AlOed.*  Ideuteuant 
Dt*arham|w;  and  Captain  Rennudln  and  myaelf,  who  were,  by  Cap- 
tain Schombrrg'a  deaire,  at  lurtch  in  hia  calsin.  hearing  the  eriea  of 
diatrraa,  nn  to  the  atnrlroard  i|uartrr-g*llery.  and  thence  vitnewed 
the  melancholy  scene.  Never  were  men  In  diatrew  more  ready  lo 
•are  thenuelrr*.'* 

Althnngb  the  gallant  rear-admiral  aeeiu  to  do  oo.  we  are  anxious 
H should  be  un^r*tood  that  we  do  not  eonfound  the  celebrity  or 
merit  of  Mr.  AUaoo  and  Mr.  Carlyle— that  we  do  not  conakler  the 
w orks  at  ilieae  two  gentlnnco  at  being  at  all  fimiiar- 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  hia  aecond  edltson,  nrlracta  hit  error  with  hit  usual 

Eint,  declaring  that  Fernando  Meodes  Pinin,  Aaron  Munehauara, 
gliottm.  Paalmaoaxar.  were  great  liara,  but  not  the  greatest— that 
Barrere,  ’•  Ananvon  of  Uie  guillotine,"  aorpaaaad  them  all- that  this 
story  atwut  ihe'Veugnir’  was  Uarrire’a  masterpiece,  *‘ the  larged, 
moat  Inapiting  piece  of  Wdfae  (bUroey  and  rhodomoolade)  maou- 
f.ictured.  for  aomo  eenturiea,  by  any  man  or  nation."  For  which 
wenla  a bh-ick  mark  has  been  art  upon  Mr.  Carlyle,  lo  France,  fur 
ever  nod  erermarr.  We  altould  think  hit  life  would  scarcely  have 
been  in  safety  If  he  had  ventured  over  to  Faria  aliortly  after  the  pub- 
lication of  this  his  arcuod  edition.  The  French  joumalisto  and  wnline 
people  in  general  clung  and  atill  cling  to  the  exploded  Ihbla.  and 
were  and  are  furious,  rabid.  aUrk-alanog  mad  against  all  who  hav# 
dared  to  doui/t  it,  hut  most  of  all  agninct  Hear- Admiral  (srifRlhs  tod 
Thonuis  Carlyle,  who  put  doubt  oat  of  the  qtiesUon.  If  M-  Thiers'a 
History  ahinild  go  through  fifty  editiotw  in  hit  lifcUmo,  Barrere's  Ue 
will  be  found,  uurc'tuevd,  unmitigated,  nntpoiU  in  the  AfUeth 
edition. 


Chap.  I.]  CIVIL  AND  MIUTARY 

at  the  absurdity  ot  ptacing  coiiBdencc  in  , 

the  stilted  casuistiral  mtsmoires  of  the  Girondists;  i 
but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  English  writer  who  | 
place  the  same  reliance  on  Girondist  authorities  in 
one  page,  and  on  Jacobin  authorities  in  the  next, 
or  perhaps  in  the  same  page,  or  even  in  the  very 
same  paragraph ; making  a pot-pourri  of  contradic* 
tions  and  inconsistencies— who  goes  on  bestowing 
the  same  confidence  on  the  Bonaparteans  or  Impe- 
rialists as  he  had  given  to  the  Girondists  and 
Jacobins,  and  who  seems  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  other  continental  authorities  what- 
soever— who,  even  when  there  is  good  English  au- 
thority at  hand,  either  overlooks  it  in  ignorance  of 
its  existence,  or  couples  it  with  the  French  bom- 
bast, as  if  truth  and  fiction  could  march  together, 
or,  by  being  blended,  present  a perfect  truth  ? 

Lord  Howe’s  Channel  fleet  was  at  sea  again  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  and  then  consisted  of  thirty- 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  seven  frigates,  to  which 
were  added  a squadron  of  four  seventy-fours,  one 
sixty-four,  and  three  frigates,  furnished  by  our  ally 
the  King  of  Portugal.  The  French  fleet  had  not 
yet  come  out  of  Brest ; but  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  Howe  had  relumed  to  port,  they  ven- 
tured out  to  sea,  and  began  a most  unfortunate 
cruise,  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  five  of  their  ships 
of  the  line  by  bad  weather  and  accidents.  It  is 
impossible  to  comprise  in  our  narrative  all  the 
frigate  fights,  or  even  the  contests  between  small 
squadrons,  which  took  place  in  these  first  years  of 
the  war.  There  was  a variety  and  inequality  in 
the  spirit  displayed  in  some  of  these  numerous  en- 
ngements;  but,  in  general,  the  superiority  of  the 
English,  as  sailors  and  combatants  on  their  own 
element,  was  maintained  and  enhanced ; while 
many  of  the  actions  showed  a combination  of  skill, 
coolness,  and  braver]*,  which  will  never  be  sur- 
passed. These  engagements  took  place  in  the 
Channel,  on  the  coast  of  France,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Archipelago,  in  the  F«ast  Indies  and  in 
the  West;  for  the  French  had  ships  enough  to 
show  in  all  these  seas,  and  in  some  places  they 
had  for  n time  a decided  superiority  of  force. 
During  the  whole  of  the  present  year  the  British 
lost  only  one  ship  of  the  line,  the  * Alexander’ 
74,  and  she  did  not  surrender  until  she  had  sus- 
tained the  assault  of  three  French  ships  of  the 
line  for  two  hours.  Nothing  was  more  evident 
than  that  the  spirit  of  our  officers  and  men  was 
incomparably  higher  than  it  had  been  during  the 
American  war. 

In  the  West  Indies,  where  land  forces  co-ope- 
rated  with  the  navy,  our  success  was  sufficiently 
brilliant.  Perhaps  too  much  importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  conquest  of  some  sugar  islands ; but, 
if  we  had  not  taken  theirs,  the  French  would  have 
taken  ours,  subjecting  the  planters  and  colonists  to 
a horrible  fate.  The  troops  under  the  command 
of  Lieut.-Gcneral  Sir  Charles  Grey,  which  had 
been  landed  on  the  coast  of  Flanders  in  the  pre- 
ceding autumn,  when  the  Duke  of  York  and  his 
allies  were  closely  pressed  by  the  French,  were 
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soon  re-embarked,  and  continued  their  voyage  to 
, Barbadoes,  the  place  of  their  original  dcstinutiun; 
and  in  the  month  of  February  they  proceeded, 
with  a squadron  of  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  four- 
teen frigates  and  other  vessels,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis,  to  reduce  the  island  of 
Martinique,  against  which  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
had  been  made  in  1793.  Tlic  French  defended 
themselves  in  their  forts,  which  were  rather  nume- 
rous and  strong;  but  the  Britisli  squadron  and 
army  were  both  reinforced  during  the  siege  of 
Fort  Louis  and  Fort  Bourbon,  and  by  the  25ih  of 
March  the  island  was  completely  reduced.*  Saint 
Lucie  surrendered  after  the  mere  show  of  a defence 
The  rich  and  well-fortified  island  of  Guadaloupe 
held  out  fur  some  time,  and  gave  occasion  Co 
several  sieges  and  stormings ; but  by  the  end  of 
April  the  garriaons  capitulated,  five  or  six  thousand 
men  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  isles  of  Marie- 
galante,  Deseada,  and  the  Saintes  (the  dependencies 
of  Guadaloupe).  w*ere  included  in  the  surrender.  Sir 
Charles  Grey  then  despatched  some  of  his  troops, 
under  General  Whyte,  to  complete  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  of  the  republican  party  from  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo.  In  the  montli  of  May,  the  repub- 
licans having  fled  in  all  directions,  Port-au-Prince, 
the  French  capital,  was  captured  by  Whyte.  In 
the  mean  lime  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  Gut- 
daloupe,  committed  great  ravages  among  the  Eng- 
lish troops  there,  and  carried  off  General  Dunda:<, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  island ; 
and  at  this  sad  moment,  and  when  our  ships  were 
engaged  elsewhere,  a squadron  arrived  from 
France,  having  on  board  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  land  troopa,  and  a commissioner  of  the 
Convention  — the  bloody  and  terrible  Victor 
Hugues,  who,  upon  the  death  of  the  commandant 
by  the  fever,  took  upon  himself  the  entire  di- 
rection of  the  troops.  Being  the  bearer  of  the 
decrees  of  the  Convention,  which  gave  imme- 
diate liberty  to  all  the  blacks,  he  was  immedi- 
ately joined  by  the  negroes  and  mulattocs.  The 
French  royalists  of  the  island,  who  had  joined  the 
English,  and  invited  them  thither,  in  order  to  be 
pn>tecte<l  from  tlie  fury  of  the  sans-culottes,  either 
changed  sides  or  faintly  adhered  to  the  English. 
Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Sir  John  Jervis,  who  were 
away  at  St.  Christopher’s,  collected  a force  from 
the  adjoining  islands,  and  attempted  to  dislodge 
Victor  Hugues,  who  had  made  himself  master  of 
one  or  two  of  the  forts.  On  his  side  the  Conven- 
tionalist attracted  a number  of  blacks  and  despe- 
rate adventurers  of  nearly  all  kinds  and  nations  to 
his  standard,  promising  the  poor  the  property  of 
the  rich,  promising  the  blacks  a perfect  equal- 
ity with  the  whites,  assuring  to  all  the  Rights  of 
^tan,  and  every  blessing  and  advantage  which  the 

• On  ihff  4lh  of  March  Priitrc  (Duke  of  Kent',  fjtb«r  of 

berpmeot  Majmy.  »rr\r«xl  mi  MirtiDi({ue  from  Caiiula.  and  took 
llw  coramaud  of  one  of  the  brirfadro.  The  French  com- 

manili-r  tkmcral  Rorh.rm^ieau.  *on  «f  the  officer  of  lliat  sama 
who  had  *crvc«i  In  America  with  l.afa>etlc.  ami  who  waa  new  hldloif 
him«cirin  Pranre  to  rirapc  tlie  gniUotinc.  IIU  Ho>ai  Htghiuttdu- 
tinpiiahcd  hlmaelf  her*,  ami  ftill  more  at  GuBdaUmpe,  wIktt  ha 
conquiadad  and  led  a ■tonnin^j  uctarhoicnt. 
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revolution  had  conferred  on  the  common  people  in 
France.  These  motley  republicans,  who  plun- 
dered, burned,  and  murdered  the  respectable  colo- 
nists, were  well  beaten  in  three  encounters,  but 
their  number  kept  increasing,  while  the  English 
force  was  thinned  by  incessant  fatigue,  the  spread 
of  the  yellow  fever,  and  the  miseries  of  the  rainy 
season.  After  some  desperate  but  unfortunate 
and  apparently  ill-directed  attacks  on  Point-a- 
Pitre,  the  capital  of  the  island.  Sir  Charles  Grey 
returned  to  Martinique,  which  was  in  danger  from 
fierce  insurgents  and  banditti,  the  proselytes  of 
Victor  Hugues.  The  weak  English  force  which 
remained  behind  in  Ghiadaloupe,  with  some  three 
or  four  hundred  desperate  French  royalists — men 
who  had  nothing  to  hope  from  Victor  Hugues,  but 
death  by  the  guillotine  he  had  brought  with  him, 
or  fusilade  and  massacre  at  the  bands  of  his  eman- 
cipated blacks — kept  their  ground  for  a long  time 
in  a comer  of  the  island.  When  they  were  sur- 
rounded and  reduced  almost  to  extremities,  Sir 
John  Jerris,  though  the  hurricane  months  were  not 
passed,  sailed  to  their  assistance.  On  arriving,  he 
found  that  he  could  not  so  much  as  communicate 
with  them,  and  a day  or  two  after  his  arrival  Ge- 
neral Graham,  who  had  been  badly  wounded,  made 
a very  bad  capitulation,  by  which  the  French 
royalists  were  given  up  to  Victor  Hugues  and  his 
black,  white,  and  mulatto  republicans.  The  guil- 
lotine was  set  to  work  upon  them  at  Point-a- Pitre, 
the  negroes  being  taught  how  to  manage  that  holy 
instrument ; but  the  greater  part  of  these  royalists 
were  fusiladed  in  heaps  by  the  republicanized  ne- 
groes. If  the  same  deeds  had  not  been  perpe- 
trated in  France  by  scores  of  the  generals  and 
commissioners  of  the  Convention,  this  Hugues, 
whose  name  to  this  day  is  never  mentioned  in  the 
West  India  Islands  without  shuddering,  might 
pass  for  a most  extraordinary  and  conspicuous 
villain : be  showed  no  mercy ; the  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  hospitals,  the  very  dead  in  their 
graves,  were  the  objects  of  his  cruelty  or  outrage. 
At  his  command  the  remains  of  General  Dundas 
were  tom  from  their  sanctuary  and  thrown  into 
the  river.  Some  British  officers,  whom  the 
chances  of  war  had  made  his  prisoners,  were  con- 
demned to  the  most  servile  lalraurs.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  he  had  entirely  recovered  the  island, 
but  had  reduced  a great  part  of  it  to  a frightful 
waste,  having  destroyed  the  plantations  and  seats 
of  the  royalists,  and  marked  his  course  everywhere 
with  devastation  and  blood. 

A curious  triumph  attended  our  arms  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  Corsica,  the  native  island  of 
the  roan  who  was  so  soon  to  be  the  master  and 
despot  of  France  and  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  an- 
nexed itself  to  the  British  crown.  The  cruelties 
committed  by  the  French,  under  Louis  XV.,  in 
their  subjugation  of  the  island,  were  of  too  recent 
a date  to  be  forgotten  by  a very  brave  but  very  re- 
vengeful people.  To  the  Corsicans  the  Frcuch 
settlers  were  aliens  in  blood,  in  language,  in  man- 
ners, in  interests,  in  everything ; and  a very  large 
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part  of  the  population,  including  all  the  moun- 
taineers and  most  of  the  peasantry,  who  pretty 
closely  resembled  their  neighbours,  the  Sards,  who 
had  so  mauled  Admiral  Truguet’s  fleet  last  year, 
were  incensed  at  the  changes  introduced  into  the 
isle,  and  the  disrespect  shown  to  their  priests  since 
the  revolution.  At  the  dawn  of  that  mighty 
change,  which  deluded  so  large  a portion  of  man- 
kind with  false  and  extravagant  hopes,  many  of 
the  better-educated  Corsicans  fondly  believed  that 
their  country  would  be  improved  and  rendered 
happy  by  the  political  reforms  in  progress  at  Paris, 
and  by  remaining  a portion  of  the  French  empire, 
a realized  Utopia.  In  1789,  on  the  motion  of 
Miraheau,  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  all  the 
Corsican  patriots,  who  had  bravely  fought  against 
the  French  twenty  years  before,  for  the  independ- 
ence of  their  country,  and  who  had  been  living  in 
exile  ever  since,  were  recalled  with  honour,  and 
invited  to  concur  in  the  new  order  of  tilings.  Paa- 
quale  de  Paoli,  i\ho  had  gallantly  fought  the  Ge- 
noese for  twelve  years  before  they  ceded  the  island 
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by  an  iniquitous  treaty  to  Louis  XV.,  who  had 
been  a sort  of  king  or  president  under  the  title  of 
“ General  of  the  Kingdom  and  Chief  of  the 
Supreme  Magistracy  of  Corsica,”  who  had  after- 
wards struggled  hard  with  the  French,  and  de- 
feated them  in  more  than  one  terrible  battle,  was 
the  most  eminent  of  all  these  recalled  Corsican 
exiles.  He  had  passed  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
exile,  from  the  year  1769  to  the  year  1789,  in 
England,  living  in  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
noblest,  the  most  enlightened,  and  best  of  our 
countrymen.  Every  English  reader  is  acquainted 
with  him  as  the  friend  and  frequent  companion 
of  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson,  who  held  him  in 
high  estimation.  With  habits  almost  become 
English,  Paoli  repaired  to  Paris  in  the  autumn 
of  1789 : he  was  received  with  acclamations 
in  the  Assembly,  and  in  their  ball  swore  fidelity 
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to  France  and  the  new  and  unfinished  monarchic 
constitution.  He  was  presented  to  Louis  XVI., 
who  made  him  lieutenant-general  and  military 
commandant  in  Corsica.  After  being  entertained 
in  Paris  by  the  patriots  and  popular  idols  of  that 
day,  he  proceeded  to  his  native  island,  where  he 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  national  guards  that  were  then  raised 
or  in  process  of  beinr  raised  in  Corsica.  He 
acted  faitlifully  towards  the  constitutional  monarchy 
so  lung  as  it  existed ; but  when  the  QirondisU  and 
Jacobins  united  and  destroyed  that  government,  to 
which  equally  with  himself  they  had  all  promised 
and  vowed  fidelity,  when  they  had  set  up  an 
anarchical  republic,  and  destroyed  or  proscribed 
all  those  friends  who  had  brought  him  back,  he 
separated  himself  from  the  French  party,  and  be- 
gan to  concert  measures  with  the  old  Corsican  pa- 
triots. He  was  presently  denounced  to  the  Con- 
vention, who  placed  his  name  on  their  lists  of 
proscription.  He  assembled  his  countrymen,  ex- 
plained his  danger  and  their  own,  held  up  to  exe- 
cration the  cruelty  and  impiety  of  the  French,  and 
was  forthwith  appointed  general-in-chief  and  pre- 
sident of  the  council  of  government.*  Paoli  knew 
that  the  island  was  not  strong  enough  to  defend 
itself  against  France  j his  predilections  made  him 
look  towards  England ; and,  as  soon  as  war  broke 
out  between  this  country  and  France,  he  put  him- 
self in  communication  with  our  government,  and 
with  the  English  commanders  cruising  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Lord  Hood,  who  commanded  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  instantly  gave  him  some  assist- 
ance ; and  at  the  appearance  of  a few  English 
ships  the  insurrection  became  general,  and  the 
French  were  driven  out  from  all  the  places  th^ 
held,  with  the  exception  of  San  Fiorenzo,  Cain, 
and  Bastia.  This  was  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1793f  when  the  mother  of  Bonaparte  and  all  of 
that  family  who  remained  in  the  island  fled  in  sad 
plight  for  Marseilles,  to  call  upon  the  triumphant 
Jacobins  there  for  succour  and  for  vengeance  upon 
Paoli  and  the  English.  Commodore  Linzee,  who 
had  only  three  shijw  of  the  line  and  two  frigates 
with  him,  was,  however,  roughly  handled  and  re- 
pulsed in  making  an  attempt  upon  San  Fiorenzo. 
But,  afler  the  evacuation  of  Toulon,  Lord  Hood, 
having  received  certain  information  that  the  Con- 
vention intended  throwing  a very  strong  French 
reinforcement  into  the  island,  made  hit  prepara- 
tions for  attacking  their  garrisons  there  with  his 
whole  force.  By  the  7th  of  February  of  the  pre- 
sent year  he  completely  blockaded  ue  ports,  and 
landed  five  regiments  under  the  command  of  Ge- 
neral Dundas — a spiritless,  incompetent  pedant, 
who  ought  never  to  have  been  employed  beyond 
the  drilT-ground  and  the  reviewing-field.  Dtmdas 
invested  San  Fiorenzo  in  form,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
fortress  of  the  first  order  and  defended  by  a well- 
appointed  garrison.  The  French,  finding  the  post 

“ " Th«  horD  or  th»  UUtulcn  ratonDded  to  «v«ry  vtllev,  aad  iti 
ihri*at«Qlng  «ok«  urH«i  aUnn  ctcq  to  tha  nmpwti  of  • 
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I untenable,  banied  one  frigate  they  had  in  the  har- 
I hour,  scuttled  another,  evacuated  San  Fiorenzo, 
and  retreated  with  proper  apeed  to  Baatia — with 
•uch  apeed  that  the  alow  and  lagging  Dundaa 
seems  scarcely  to  have  touched  their  rear  during 
the  retreat.  Thia  waa  on  the  19th  of  February. 
Lord  Hood  now  proposed  the  immediate  reduction 
of  Bastia,  then  the  principal  town  of  the  island  ; 
but  Duiidas,  after  advancing  to  the  heights  behind 
the  town,  retreated,  and  declared  that  he  could  not 
co-operate  in  the  undertaking  untd  the  arrival  of 
2000  more  land  troops  who  were  expected  from 
Gibraltar.*  Hood  thereupon  determined  to  reduce 
the  place  himself  with  his  naval  force,  and  without 
co-operation  or  assistance  from  Dundas.  In  this 
resolution  his  lordship  was  encouriged  by  Horatio 
Nelson,  now  captain  of  the  ‘ Agamemnon,’  and  the 
youngest  captain  in  the  Heet.  “ A thousand  men,” 
laid  Nelson,  “ would  certainly  take  Bastia  : with 
500  men  and  the  ‘Agamemnon’  I would  attempt  it. 
My  seamen  arc  now  what  British  seamen  ought  to 
be,  almost  invincible;  they  really  mind  shot  no 
more  than  peas.”t  General  Dundas  retained  his 
former  opinion,  saying  tliat  he  considered  the  siege 
of  Bastia,  with  their  present  means  and  force,  to  he 
a most  visionary  and  rash  enterprise,  such  as  no 
officer  would  be  justified  in  undertaking.  Hood 
replied,  that  he  would  gladly  take  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility upon  himself,  and  attempt  the  place 
with  the  means  and  force  at  his  own  disposal.  At 
this  time  there  was  a change  in  the  military  com- 
mand; but  General  d'Aubant  agreed  in  opinion 
with  his  predecessor,  and  refused  to  furnish  the 
admiral  with  a single  soldier,  cannon,  or  any  stores. 
Lord  Hood,  however,  obtained  a few  artillerymen  ; 
and,  as  a part  of  the  troops  had  been  originally 
embarked  as  marines,  and  were  borne  on  the  ships’ 
hooka,  he  could  call  them  on  board,  as  his  own 
men.  “ We  are  but  few,”  said  Nelson,  ” but  of 
the  right  sort.”  That  hero  superintended  the  land- 
ing of  the  besieging  force,  which  consisted  of  1 183 
soldiers,  artillerymen,  and  marines,  and  250  s ilors. 
The  landing  waa  effected  on  the  4th  of  April,  and 
immediately  the  sailors  began  to  drag  the  great 
guns  up  the  faces  of  almuat  perpendicular  rocks, 
which  bad  seldom  been  scaled  except  by  Corsican 
goats.  The  soldiers,  removed  from  the  ^numbing 
influences  of  their  pedantic,  over-cautious  leaders, 
and  under  the  command  of  “ Brigadier”  Nelson 
(for  he  had  now  obtained  that  title  from  the  army), 
vied  with  the  seamen ; and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
French  and  Corsicans,  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
storea  were  soon  lodged  on  the  topsof  these  precipices, 
and  the  ridges  of  them  were  seen  bristling  with 
batteries  that  commanded  the  town  and  citadel,  as 
well  as  the  outworks  of  the  enemy.  Paoli  sent  • 
small  Corsican  force  to  co-operate  on  the  opi>usiie 

* Nclfon,  «bo  had  landed,  and  vaa  ■errinf  on  ahon  with  a 
•ailon  and  oahne*.  waa  greatly  aatooUhad  and  anoo^.  He  aaid. 

*‘  If  1 had  had  with  me  ftOO  troop*,  to  a errtaiat)  1 vhould  have 
•tormed  the  town  ; and  1 iwlieve  tt  might  lure  been  rarriad.  ^nmiu 
ou  to  tlov,  t/uU  $tam4n  tAuJt  lAty  merer  meam  Ut  get  Jrunnrd.  . s . . • 
what  the  geneml  could  have  ee«o  to  nuke  a retreat  nrmeieTy,  I caa* 
not  oonipreh«Bd.'’ — SvmtAey'i  Li/k  o/NeUm^ 
t Id.  Id. 
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side  of  the  town,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  these 
islanders  rendered  any  essential  service : they  were, 
probably,  destitute  of  artillery  and  proper  officers. 
By  the  10th  Nelson  and  his  brave  coadjutor,  Co- 
lonel Villettes,  had  everything  ready  on  the  heights, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  llih  the  place  was  sum- 
moned by  Lord  Hood.  The  National  Convention 
had  sent  thither  one  of  their  most  energetic  com- 
missioners, Lacombe-Saint-Michel,  who  had  been 
a captain  of  artillery,  and  an  officer  of  high  repute 
before  the  French  revolution  began.  This  function- 
ary replied  to  his  lordship’s  summons — “ I have 
red-hut  shots  for  your  ships,  and  bayonets  for  your 
troops.  When  two-thirds  of  our  men  ore  killed, 
I will  then  trust  to  the  generosity  of  the  English.” 
Nelson,  who  remained  on  shore  in  the  batteries, 
then  took  up  the  discourse  with  five  twenty-four 
pounders,  two  13-inch  mortars,  two  10-inch  mor- 
tars, and  two  heavy  carronades.  The  fleet  could 
do  little  beyond  keeping  up  the  blockade,  for  the 
port  of  Bastia  is  not  very  safe,  nor  adapted  for  ves- 
sels of  high  tonnage.*  During  the  time  which  had 
been  lost  through  the  hesitation  and  timidity  of  the 
English  generals  the  garrison  had  erected  several 
new  works,  and  had  strengthened  the  old  ones, 
with  the  skill  and  rapidity  Frenchmen  usually  dis- 
play on  these  occasions : the  place  was,  therefore, 

* The  ' Profel}1«’  nun-bost  had  been  faronght  round  from  San 
PtoTenxo.  for  Ihe  pnrpoer  of  plnyinc  on  a part  of  Ih*  town ; but.  on 
nttlng  under  aall,  she  wai  prerentrd  by  a violent  awoll  from  taking 
her  proper  ftilion;  and,  being  expoaedto  a heavy  Are  of  rcd-liot  balla, 
waa  aoon  in  Aame*.  •evcral  of  the  iholi  striking  her  Itetween  wind 
and  water,  and  lodging  amonget  the  catkt  in  her  liold.  Her  com- 
mander, Catkin  Svrecoid,  immediately  made  the  timal  for  ataiat- 
ance.  but,  till  boats  arrived  to  carry  off  Ihe  crew,  which  they  for* 
tupately  pmerved,  he  never  iuterroiUod  hi»  Are  upon  the  enemy. 
The  gun-boat  waa,  of  conrae,  burned,— /K,  S.  Rote. 


much  stronger  now,  when  it  was  only  attacked  by 
Lord  Hood’s  force,  than  it  bad  been  at  the  period 
when  it  might  have  been  assailed  by  this  force 
united  with  that  of  Dundas,  whose  five  regiments 
were  now  lying  at  San  Fiorenzo  doing  nothing. 
But,  if  Nelson  and  Villettes  had  but  few  pieces  in 
battery,  they  fired  with  such  precision  that  a hall 
or  bomb  was  rarely  thrown  away ; they  cleared  the 
outworks  of  the  enemy,  and  knocked  some  of  their 
inner  works  about  their  ears.  Lacombe-Saint- 
Michcl  proved  not  quite  so  valorous  and  desperate 
in  deed  os  he  had  been  in  word.  As  early  as  the 
11th  of  May,  when  the  siege  bad  lasted  a month, 
he  began  to  speak  of  negotiation,  and  on  the  19ih 
of  May  a treaty  of  capitulation  was  begun  with 
him.  That  night  some  of  the  troops  from  San 
Fiorenzo  made  their  appearance  on  the  neighbour- 
ing heights,  and  on  the  following  morning  Dun- 
das’s  successor.  General  d’Aubant,  came  up  with 
the  whole  force  to  take  possession  of  Bastia,  to  the 
reduction  of  which  they  had  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  contributed.  On  the  21st  the  articles  of 
capitulation  were  signed  on  board  Admit al  Hood’s 
ship,  the  Victory:  1000  French  regulars,  1500 
national  guards,  and  a large  party  of  Corsican 
troops  attached  to  the  French  interest,  in  all  be- 
tween 3000  and  4000  men,  laid  down  their  arms, 
to  be  shipped  off  for  Toulon. 

If  our  sieges  had  been  more  frequently  intrusted 
to  seamen,  or  men  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
navv ; if  our  routine  generals  had  been  put  on  the 
shelf,  and  their  old  books  and  systems  into  the  fire ; 
and  if  a set  of  post-captains  had  been  draughted 
from  our  fleets,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believ- 
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iii^  tnat  England  miglit  have  been  spared  some 
tremendous  ex|)cn8C8,  nmny  reveri-cs,  and  not  a few 
disgraces  in  the  first  fourteen  years  of  this  long 
war.  Wherever  the  seamen  were  landed  and  left 
to  act  under  their  ow  n officers,  they  did  their  work 
well  and  rapidly.  It  was  the  same  in  the  West 
India  Islands  as  in  Corsica.  The  French  repul>- 
licans  were  obtaining  rapid  victories  mainly  because 
they  had  got  rid  of  the  old  routines  and  systems, 
and  were  employing  commanders  who  had  no  other 
theory  than  that  of  moving  rapidly,  and  attacking 
boldly  and  suddenly.  The  loss  sustained  by  the 
British  during  the  whole  of  this  daring  siege 
amounted  only  to  seven  sailors  and  seven  soldiers 
killed,  and  thirteen  sailors  and  twent)’'one  soldiers 
wounded.  There  still  remained  in  possession  of 
the  republicans  the  coast  town  and  fortress  of  Calvi, 
most  strongly  situated  among  rocks  and  precipices. 
It  was  and  is  by  fur  the  strongest  place  in  the 
whole  island,  and  in  other  respects  most  important, 
bring  the  point  nearest  to  France,  and  with  a fresh 
w ind  only  eight  hours*  sail  from  the  French  port 
of  Antibes.  It  was  resolved  that  Calvi  should  be 
invested,  without  loss  of  time,  by  lx)th  army  and 
navy;  and,  fortunately,  at  this  juncture  the  coin> 
mand  of  the  land  troops  was  intrusted  to  General 
Sir  Charles  Stuart,  an  officer  of  eminent  talent, 
and  of  almost  romantic  bravery  and  enterprise. 
He  suited  Nelson,  who  was  to  take  the  chief  ma- 
nagement  of  the  sailors  on  shore,  as  well  as  the 
gallant  Wolfe  had  t^uited  Lord  Howe  in  his  younger 
days.  Two  such  men,  with  adequate  means, 
would  have  (H'rfurmcd  miracles  if  they  had  been 
left  to  act  together. 

By  the  middle  of  June  Calvi,  in  spite  of  its 
thundering  and  commanding  batteries,  throwing 
red-hut  shot,  was  invested  by  sea  and  land.  Nel- 
son, together  with  Captains  Hallowell  and  Screculd, 
serveil  in  the  batteries  on  shore,  afu:r  having  helped 
to  make  them.  Serecold,  who  had  given  prool  of 
the  greatest  coolness  and  intrepidity  at  the  siege 
of  Bastia,  was  killed  by  grape-shot  whilst  getting 
the  last  gun  into  its  place  on  one  of  these  batteries. 
**  I trust  it  will  not  he  forgotten,'*  said  Nelson  to 
Ijord  Hood,  “that  twenty-five  pieces  of  heavy  ord- 
nance have  been  dragge<l  to  the  dififerent  batteries, 
mounted,  and  all  but  three  fought  by  seamen,  ex- 
cept one  artilleryman  to  point  the  guns.**  These 
heavy  guns  were  all  dragged  up  precipices  as  steep 
as,  anil  more  lofty  than,  those  at  Bastia.  This 
tremendous  fatigue  wa^  undergone  in  tliat  scorch- 
ing, almost  African,  climate,  in  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year,  or  during  the  reign  of  the  Sol-Leone, 
or  Lion-Sun,  as  the  Italians  and  Corsicans  poetically 
call  w hat  we  designate  the  Dog-days.  But  worse 
than  fatigue  was  suffered  during  the  lengthened 
siege  of  this  strong  place.  Many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hollows  and  flats  were  covered  with  under- 
wood and  sugnating  water — were  infectious  panlani, 
or  maremme,  differing  only  in  extent  from  the 
pestilential  marshes  on  the  Tuscan  and  Roman 
coasts ; and  close  under  the  ships  and  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  brsiogert  there  was  a great  pestiferous 
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lM)g  or  pond,  railed  by  the  natives  I.,a  \ igna  del 
Vcscovo  (the  Bishop’s  Vincyiinl);  nnd  fn-iii  all 
these  p(»ints,  sweltering  and  evaporating  under  the 
Lion-Sun,  there  rose  malaria  enough  to  pmeon  the 
air  for  a considerable  distance.  Of  two  thousand 
men  that  w ere  landed,  above  half  were  sick,  and  the 
rest  looked  like  so  many  phantoms.  On  the  Itqli 
of  August,  after  a siege  of  fifty-one  days,  the  re- 
publican general,  Casabianca,  surrendered  on  terms 
of  capitulation.  The  loss  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  had  not  been  great,  amounting  only  to  31 
killed  and  60  wounded ; but  Nelson  received  a 
serious  injury;  a shot  struck  near  him,  drove  sand 
and  small  gravel  into  one  of  his  eyes,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  sight  of  it. 

By  the  advice  of  Paoli,  a deputation  of  the  Cun- 
sulta,  or  Provisory  Council  of  Government,  pro- 
ceeded to  I»ndun,  to  offer  the  ancient  crown  of 
Corsica  to  the  King  of  Great  Brilain.  The  offer 
was  accepted  ; and  in  st  Corsicans,  and  no  doubt 
Paoli  himself,  expected  that  h*  would  have  been 
appointed  viceroy.  But  the  British  government 
chose  to  send  in  that  high  ca{>acity  Sir  Gilbert 
Eliot  (afterwards  Lord  Mintu),  whom  we  have 
seen  us  a great  parliamentory  debater  on  the  side 
of  opposition,  and  us  the  bitter  and  unfair  assailant 
of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  This  apjwiiitmcnt  gave 
almost  universal  dissatisfaction  to  the  Corsicans, 
and  certainly  both  hurt  the  pride  and  cooled  the 
atriotism  of  Paoli — an  old  man  indeed,  being  in 
is  sixty-eighth  year  (a  year  younger  than  Lord 
Ilowc  when  he  achieved  the  greatest  of  his  vic- 
tories), but  still  full  of  health,  vigour,  and  activity, 
and  with  his  intellect  in  better  order  than  at  any 
previous  period  of  his  life.  Having  lienated  the 
affections  of  the  islanders  by  a step  which  hurt 
them  all,  we  set  about  gratifying  them  with  a con- 
stitution, which  the  great  body  of  the  people,  unlit 
and  unprepared  fi>r  any  such  regimen,  neither  un- 
derstood nor  cared  about.  Sir  Gilbert  Eliot,  on 
the  21st  of  June,  wrote  exultingly  to  his  govern- 
ment, “ His  majesty  has  acquired  a crown  ; those 
who  bestow  it  have  acquired  liberty.  The  Britisli 
nation  has  extended  its  political  and  commercial 
sphere  by  the  accession  of  Corsica ; Corsica  has 
added  new  securities  to  her  ancient  possessiniis, 
and  has  opened  fresh  fields  of  prosperity  and 
wealth,  by  her  lil)erul  incori>oration  with  a vast  and 
powerful  empire.’*  But  there  was  no  chance  of 
durability  for  these  mutual  benefits,  for  that  must 
depend  u|)on  mutual  good-will  and  the  devotedness 
of  the  people  to  the  new  ^ystenl.  Even  the  consti- 
tution which  Sir  Gilbert  Eliot  helped  to  make, 
which  he  recognised  and  sw'ore  to  for  his  sovereign 
and  for  himself,  was  a most  crude  and  defective 
thing,  containing  the  monstrous  and  inexcusable 
blunder  of  a parliament  of  only  one  house  or 
chamber,  the  consequence  of  which  must  eternally 
1)C,  that  the  representative  will  be  in  constant 
collision  with  the  executive.  It  conferred  trial  by 
jury,  which,  among  a people  like  the  Corsicana  of 
that  time,  can  only  be  a curse,  and  the  cause  of 
murder  and  jierpclual  feuds.  A remarkable  piece 
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of  diplomatic  impudence  seems  to  demand  a brief  j 
notice.  The  long  since  fallen  and  contemptible 
republic  of  Genoa  not  only  claimed  the  restoration  I 
of  some  prizes  taken  by  Corsican  cruisers  previous  , 
to  the  arrival  of  the  English,  but  preferred  a claim 
to  the  possession  of  the  island  itself.  These  dc- 
maivis  did  not  meet  with  much  attention ; but 
orders  were  given  that  the  Corsican  privateers 
should  respect  the  Genoese  (lag  as  that  of  a neutral 
state. 

The  management  of  the  great  armies  of  the 
coalition  on  the  continent  was,  by  many  degrees, 
worse  and  more  ine.xcusablc  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  rising  of  the  Polish  patriots 
under  Koseiusco  distracted  more  than  ever  the 
attention  of  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  induced  his  Prussian  majesty  to  send  a large 
army  into  Poland  to  secure  the  territories  which 
had  been  allotted  to  him  in  the.  last  partition,  and 
to  set  up  a pretension  to  more.  Frederick  William 
went  inti)  Poland  to  take  the  command  of  his 
army  there,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  dissatis- 
fied with  his  conduct,  and  discouraged  hy  the  bad 
termination  of  two  campaigns,  threw  up  the  com- 
mand of  the  Prussian  army  and  its  contingents  on 
the  Rhine.  The  King  of  Prussia  even  authorised 
some  secret  negotiations  for  a separate  peace  with 
the  National  Convention,  and,  when  these  ma- 
noeuvres became  known,  he  frankly  intimated  that 
he  would  abandon  the  coalition  unless  he  were  re- 
tained by  a liberal  subsidy.  A bargain — as  bad 
a one  ns  ever  was  struck — was  concluded  in  the 
month  of  April : 2,200,000/.  was  to  be  paid  to  his 
Prussian  mnjcstv,  who  was  to  furnish  an  army  of 
(52,400  men ; the  money  to  be  jirovided  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  Sinles-Gcncral  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces (the  only  subsidizing  powers  in  Europe),  but 
not  in  equal  proportions,  for  Great  Britain  was  to 
pay  more  tbnn  five  times  as  mucii  ns  t'lic  Dutch. 

.'\  great  part  of  this  subsidy  went  to  Poland,  where 
I'redcrick  William  remained.  As  more  and  more 
iroojis  were  required  in  that  country,  his  army  on 
the  Bhine  fell  short  of  the  stipulate<i  mimlier  ; and 
the.  gentlest  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the  conduct 
of  this  latter  Prussian  army  in  this  year’s  campaign 
is  that  it  was  loose  and  s]iiritlcss. 

Ill  the  Netherlands,  where  Austrians,  English, 
Dutch,  Hanoverians  were,  to  fight  together,  the 
campaign  scarcely  tipened  under  better  auspices : 
a great  many  of  the  Dutch,  both  offuTrs  and  men, 
were  lukewarm  or  democratic.  The  Duke  of  York 
(piarrelled  with  the.  Austrian  commandeis,  and  re- 
fused to  serve  under  General  Clairfait.  This  ill- 
timei!  <ptarrel  has  been  very  generally  attributed  to 
the  pride,  petulance,  and  jc.alotisy  of  rank  of  the 
young  English  jtrinco  ; btit  it  ajipcars  that  he  had 
belter  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  .Austrian  general,  who  bad  evinced  on 
various  occasions  an  indiflerence  to  the  common 
interc.st  of  the  coalition,  and  even  a readiness  to 
sacrifice  that  interest  to  the  views  and  objects  of  bis 
own  government.  He  had,  too,  in  the  preceding 
campaign  worn  out  the  patience  of  the  best  part  of 
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the  English  army  by  the  slowness  of  his  move- 
ments. The  Duke  of  York  was  not  a militarv 
genius,  and  possibly  would  never  have  become  a 
great  general  under  any  circumstances;  but  he 
was  badly  mated,  sadly  hamj>ercd  in  this  his  brief 
career:  his  energy  and  bravery,  if  they  had  been 
allowed  full  play,  might  have  maintained  the  war 
in  a better  manner  than  that  in  which  it  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  Austrian  formulists.  In  order  to 
! restore  harmony  (which  never  was  restored),  it 
was  agreed  between  the  courts  of  London  and 
Vienna,  that  the  emperor  himself  should  take  the 
command  of  the  army,  that  the  Duke  of  York 
should  serve  under  him,  that  the  campaign  should 
be  opened  with  vigour  on  the  French  frontier,  and 
that  the  heads  of  the  columns  should  be  again 
turned  towards  Paris.*  It  was  also  agreed,  or 
rather  projected,  that  the  army  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  should  move  from  the  Rhine  by  the  valley 
of  the  Moselle,  traverse  Luxemlrourg,  and  join  the 
allies  on  the  Sambre,  or  co-operate  with  them  in 
their  advance ; and  England  further  undertook  to 
send  Lord  Moira  with  10,000  men  to  the  coast  of 
Britany  to  buck  the  Vendebns,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  another  effort,  and  to  advance  with 
them  towards  Paris  from  the  west,  while  the  Eng- 
lish, Austrians,  Prussians,  &c  advanced  from  the 
north.  It  appears,  too,  that  something  more  was 
expected  from  the  Spaniards  and  Sardinians  than 
a defensive  war  to  cover  their  own  territories — that 
it  was  hoped  that  the  Spaniards,  who  liad  fought 
so  well  during  the  campaign  of  1793,  might  ad- 
vance from  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  the  King  of 
Sardinia  might  hurl  hack  the  French  from  the 
.Alps,  repossess  himself  of  Savoy,  and  once  more 
open  the  road  towards  Lyons.  Thus,  this  was 
still  to  l)c  a “ centrifugal  war,”  and  those  who  had 
honestly  huilt  their  hopes  upon  it  seem  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  inadecpiate  strength  of  these  five 
widely-separated  armies.  The  emperor  arrived 
early  in  April ; but  Francis  II.  was  no  soldier,  was 
more  methodical  than  any  of  his  generals,  and, 
though  the  flattering  Imperialists  of  Brussels  told 
him  that  the  Gauls  would  tremble  now  that  Caesar 
was  come,  the  fact  proved  otherwise. t As  if  to 
demonstrate  from  the  beginning  that  theie  was  to 
be  no  change  of  system,  the  emperor  went  w ith  the 
main  army  and  laid  siege  to  Landrecies,  a second- 
rate  fortress.  The  republicans  made  several  at- 
tempts for  its  relief,  but  they  were  defeated  with 
considerable  loss,  and  the  place  was  obliged  to 
sill  render.  But,  as  the  allies  already  possessed  tn 
the  same  frontier  Valeneiennes,  Condt?,  and  Ques- 
noy,  Landrecies  was  far  from  being  worth  the 
time  and  trouble  it  had  cost  to  take  it;  and,  while 
the  om|)eror  was  engaged  here,  Pichegru  jicne- 
tratwl  into  West  Flanders,  where  Clairfait  was 
stationed  with  a division  of  the  imperial  armv, 
ami  captured  Courtrai  and  Menin  before  that  slow 

• The  jiliiii  of  iIiU  c.im)>aiKii  ilniuM  up  by  llie  Au»U®i“  Gene- 
ral Maek,  \\1  oa«!  repulaiion  kept  increaimf;. 

f The  «oo<t  citirrn*  of  Uru*«eli  r.ivc  the  Emperor  I'ruicU  a Irl- 
iimphanl  ciitraiic-,  .nut  io'>ciilie<t  over  one  of  their  Ralei,— •'  Otar 
adeil.  Irruuinl  Oalli," 
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general  could  offer  him  any  interruption.  Another  ' 
republican  force,  commanded  by  Jourdiin,  had  en- 
tered the  country  of  Luxembourg  before  the  siege 
of  Liindrecies  was  begun  ; but  while  the  siege  con- 
tinued Jourdan  was  allowed  to  increase  his  army  | 
to  a prodigious  extent.  Without  counting  the 
I’mssians,  who  were  to  come,  but  who  never  came, 
the  allies,  when  they  opened  the  cam])aign  from 
the  Netherlands,  had  not,  altogether,  above 
200,000  effective  men  in  the  field,  and  these  were 
absurdly  scattered,  divided,  and  subdivided  under 
a jwrplcxing  variety  of  commands.  The  French, 
at  the  commencement  of  operations,  must  have 
had,  at  the  least,  350,000  men  (garrisons  iti- 
rluded)  spread  along  this  frontier,  and  later  in 
the  year,  when  their  successes  on  or  beyond  their 
other  frontiers  allowed  them  to  reinforce  this  army 
of  the  North,  not  only  were  all  the  losses  it  had 
sustained  made  up,  but  it  was  rendered  much 
stronger  than  it  was  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  republican  generals  eared  little  for  the 
loss  of  a few  thousands  of  men  here  and  there,  for 
the  populous  and  armed  hive  was  close  behind  them 
whence  they  could  always  draw  reinforcements. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  armies  of  the  allies  were 
recruited  with  slowness  and  difficulty.  It  is  e.\- 
tremely  difficult  to  get  even  to  an  approximation  of 
the  amount  of  the  republican  forces,  for  French 
writers,  in  applauding  the  energy  of  the  central 
government,  which  raised  them  so  rapidly,  gene- 
rally c.vaggeratc  numbers,  and,  in  eulogising  the 
conduct  of  these  armies  in  the  field,  they  always 
diminish  numbers,  as  if  calculating  on  a forgetful- 
ness of  their  jircvious  numerals  and  assertions. 
Taking  their  own  lowest  estimate,  the  Icvie  cn 
mn^se  and  requinlion  yermnncnle  had  given  them 
in  tlie  preceding  year  1,250,000  men,  who  were 
all  put  under  arms  to  cover  the  frontiers  or  to  fill 
the  depots  in  the  interior.  Of  these  troops, 
450,000  had  been  brigaded,  two  battalions  of  the 
new  levies  being  united  with  one  battalion  of  troops 
of  the  line,  and  800,000  men  mixed  in  these  pro- 
portions were  on  the  frontiers  or  in  the  frontier 
fortresses  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
They  state  that  of  these  800,000  men  (which  left 
in  depot  500,000)  there  were  stationed  under  the 
Alps  100,000,  under  the  Pyrenees  120,000,  on 
the  western  coast,  between  Cherbourg  and  La 
Rochelle  (to  keep  down  the  Vendeans  and  the 
Prclons)  80,000,  on  the  Rhine  200,000,  and 
along  the  frontier  of  the  north  (including  the  .Ar- 
dennes, where  there  were  40,000  or  50,000) 
300,000 ; but  it  appears  certain  that  the  numbers 
of  four  of  these  armies  are  overstated,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  strength  of  the  fifth,  or  army  of  the 
North,  which  alone  had  to  sustain  an  obstinate 
war  with  the  allies,  whose  main  force  and  principal 
attack  was  in  this  quarter.  The  simplest  rules  of 
arithmetic  ought  to  have  taught  the  allies  the  ab- 
surdity of  their  plans  and  hopes  (but  some  of  them 
had  no  longer  a hope  left,  and  were  only  idling 
with  the  war);  and  the  same  simple  rules  ought  to 
expose  the  ntcndacity  of  the  French,  who  pretend 
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that,  notwithstanding  the  myriads  they  had  in 
arms,  they  gained  all  their  victories  with  handful.> 
of  men,  or  with  numbeis  incomparably  less  th.in 
those  opposed  to  them.  Jourdan,  after  being 
greatly  reinforced  from  the  army  of  the  Rliine, 
fell  upon  the  Austrian  general,  Beaulieu,  who 
attempted  to  check  his  progress  in  Lu.xenibourg. 
The  Austrians  were  well  placed  behind  fortifinl 
lines,  and  they  fought  bravely  for  two  days ; but 
Jourdan,  throwing  forward  column  after  column, 

I perplexing  them  witii  a variety  of  attacks,  and 
then  overwhelming  them  with  numbeis,  diovo 
j them  from  their  lines  with  great  loss.  Pichegru, 

I after  beating  or  outmatueuvring  Clairfuit,  wheeled 
round  upon  the  Duke  of  York,  who,  with  about 
30,000  men,  chiefly  Lnglish  <uid  Manoverians, 
was  stationed  at  Tournay  ; but  here  the  republican 
general  was  repulsed  in 'every  attack  be  made,  and 
compelled  to  retreat  from  it  fu Id  which  he  left 
coveretl  with  his  dead ; the  celerity  of  his  move- 
ments and  the  superiority  of  his  nnmhcrs  were  of 
no  avail.  Yet,  on  the  very  next  day,  the  llih  of 
May,  Pichegru  look  by  surprise  Clairfait,  who  had 
come  up  to  tiy  to  retake  Courlray.  The  Austrians, 
who  had  got  possession  of  the.  suluirhs,  and  who 
had  thrown  up  some  hasty  works  on  the  road  that 
led  from  Bruges  to  Courtray,  made  a sjiiritcd  re- 
sistance, driving  back  their  assailants,  and  at  one 
moment  seemed  secure  of  the  victory,  for  the  new 
levies  of  the  French,  who  very  generally  fell  into 
jianics  in  their  first  actions,  gave  way  and  swept 
off  some  of  the  veteran  troops  with  them;  but  the 
fugitives  were  rallied,  the  republican  garrison  made 
sorties,  and  after  lighting  for  twelve  hours  Clair- 
fait abuiidoucd  his  ground,  falling  imek  into 
Flanders  in  good  order,  and  taking  up  a position 
which  enabled  him  to  cover  Ghent,  Brugc.s,  and 
Ostend.  A few  days  after  this  Pichegru,  impelleil 
against  his  belter  judgment  by  the  fanatical  Saint- 
Jnst,  who  w:is  en  mission  with  the  army,  llirew 
his  right  wing,  under  Klebcr  and  Marceau,  across 
the  Samhre,  to  attack  the  Austrian  general  Kait- 
nitz,  who  was  lying  there  to  cover  some  towns. 
Here  the  republicans  were  defeated  with  terrible 
loss,  were  driven  back  into  the  river  and  across  it, 
and  must  have  been  utterly  annihilated  but  for 
the  over-enution  and  slowness  of  tiie  .Austrians  and 
the  good  generalship  of  Kltlher.  The  actual  loss  of 
the  French  was  estimated  at  4000.  Willi  spirits  re- 
vived by  this  victory  the  allies  c.imc  to  the  determi- 
nation of  waiting  no  longer  for  the  Prussians,  who 
showed  no  intention  of  moving,  and  whose  march 
along  the  Moselle  would  have  now  been  obstructed 
by  Jourdan  with  an  army  far  superior  in  numbers 
to  their  own  : in  a grand  council  of  war  thev  deter- 
mined to  envcloj)  the  left  or  chief  and  victorious 
part  of  the  French  army  on  the  Marne,  by  moving 
upon  it  from  the  various  points  they  occupied,  in 
five  attacking  columns.  But  the  succe.«s  of  these 
combined  movements  depended  upon  celerity  and 
a perfect  understanding  among  the  leaders  of  the 
several  columns;  and,  while  (piiekiicss  cmihl  lie 
exiKrcled  from  nunc  except  the  English  column, 
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there  wns,  apparently,  a total  want  of  good  under- 
stamliiu;,  good  feeling,  and  concert  among  all  the 
cuinmandcrs.  They  took  no  pro[>cr  measures  for 
naccrlainingthemovemcnte  of  the  enemy,  while  all 
their  own  movements  were  promptly  and  correctly 
ascertained  by  the  French,  who  still  had  a large 
jmrtion  of  the  population  of  the  Netherlands  in 
their  favour.  The  Duke  of  York,  whose  experience 
of  the  Austrian  slowness  ought  to  have  moderated 
his  speed,  dashed  forward  towards  the  appointed 
centre,  round  which  all  the  columns  were  to  meet ; 
but  at  Turcoing,  where  he  expected  to  sec  the 
head  of  Clairfait*s  column,  he  was  enveloped  by 
the  republican  columns  of  Souham  and  Bonnaud, 
was  attacked  by  a force  three  times  greater  than 
his  own,  and  completely  defeated.  The  duke  him- 
self narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  other  columns  of  the  allies  which 
had  moved  so  slowly,  or  which  had  scarcely  moved 
at  all,  now  fell  into  panic  and  confusion,  and  the 
Emperor  Francis  had  the  mortification  of  witness- 
ing from  the  heights  of  Terajileuve  the  retreat  of 
the  entire  army  of  the  coalition.  He  soon  returned 
to  Brussels,  and  then  to  Vienna,  taking  his  great 
military  advisor  Mack  with  him,  and  leaving  the 
Prince  of  Cobourg  to  command  in  his  name.  His 
departure  was  important  in  this  respect— it  served 
ns  a signal  for  the  generals  of  different  nations  to 
hurst  out  into  loud,  vehement  reproaches  against 
one  another.  The  English  and  llanovcriun  column, 
though  it  had  sufiered  a terrible  loss  in  the  battle 
of  Turcoing,  soon  rallied,  and  even  foiled  Pichegru 
in  an  attempt  to  seize  or  invest  Tournay.  The 
Austrian  general  Kaunitz,  who  had  defeated 
Kleber  and  Mnreeau,  gained  another  victory  on 
learly  the  same  ground,  and  once  more  drove  the 
French  across  the  Samhre.  But  these  exploits 
only  retarded  the  crisis  : Jourdan,  having  nothing 
to  Jo  on  the  Moselle,  brought  the  greater  part  of 
his  army  towards  the  Sambre,  Pichegru  and  all 
the  divisions  under  him  were  reinforced  almost 
daily,  fresh  corps  d’armee  were  drawn  from  the 
drpOts  and  advanced  towards  this  theatre  of  war  ; 
for,  whatever  revolution  took  place  in  the  central 
government  at  Paris,  and  whether  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  Robespierre  and  his  party,  or  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  overthrew  him,  there  was 
no  relaxation  in  these  efiforts,  and  the  |>eoplc,  once 
in  arms  and  encouraged  by  victories  that  never  lost 
anything  by  quiet  or  modest  reporting,  were  ready 
to  march  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  their 
strange  government.  More  than  ever  war  was  the 
best  and  most  profitable  business  for  the  French; 
and,  if  there  had  been  other  employment  for  them, 
they  were  losing  their  taste  for  it,  through  that  in- 
cessant drilling  and  soldiering  which  was  kept  up 
in  every'  part  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time 
the  reinforcements  of  tlic  allies,  which  were  to  lie 
brought  from  great  distances,  arrived  very  i^lowly 
and  in  very  small  numbers.  Austria  as  well  ns 
i’russia  had  need  of  a large  force  on  ibc  side  of 
l*«lnml,  unless  sbe  rciiignetl  hen^lf  to  the  loits  of 
her  share  in  another  and  final  paitition,  and  to 
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the  aggrandisement  of  her  neighbour  and  rival. 
Pichegru,  after  some  manoeuvres  which  per- 
plexed the  allies,  struck  off  to  the  left  and 
laid  siege  to  Ypres.  Clairfait,  after  waiting 
for  reinforcements  which  never  arrived,  marched 
to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  town,  and  defeated 
Pichegru  in  a smart  action.  But  the  French' 
general  was  reinforced  immediately  after  by  the 
brigade  of  Devinthier,  and  he  turned  upon  Clair- 
fait, who  had  been  left  without  any  support  on  the 
ground  lie  had  won — Prince  Colwurg  was  coming, 
but  not  come.  Pichegru  recovered  the  ground  he 
had  lost,  beat  Clairfait,  and  took  Ypres,  the  strong 
garrison  of  that  place  opening  the  gates,  and  piling 
their  arms  like  traitors  or  cowards.  In  the  mean- 
time Jourdan  marchetl  to  the  siege  of  Charleroi, 
and  called  in  troops,  who  moved  with  lighter  bag* 
gage  and  a much  quicker  pace  than  any  of  their 
adversaries,  to  full  in  from  various  points  and  join 
him.  The  Hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  was  dis- 
patched with  a part  of  the  army  of  the  coalition  to 
cover  Charleroi ; and  the  prince  performed  this 
duty  so  well  that  he  defeated  Jourdan  in  a pitched 
battle,  and  drove  him  across  the  Sambre.  This 
was  the  third  time  in  the  course  of  the  present 
campaign  that  the  French  had  been  compelled  to 
rccross  that  river.  But  again  the  republicans  were 
reinforced,  and  their  assailants  not.  A proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  the  Austrian  authorities  of 
Brussels  exhorting  the  people  of  the  Austrian  Ne- 
therlands to  rise  masse ; but,  if  these  people  rose 
at  all,  it  would  be  for  the  French  and  not  for  the 
em|>eror.  In  a few  days  Jourdan  crossed  the 
Sambre  once  more,  and  opened  a tremendous  bom- 
bardment upon  Charleroi.  When  the  place  was 
reduced,  and  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  repub- 
licans, Col)ourg  came  up,  joined  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  General  Beaulieu,  and  risked  a general 
action  to  save  tlie  town.  On  the  26th  of  June 
Culxiurg  attacked  Jourdan  on  the  plains  of  Ftenrus. 
At  first  the  allies  were  very  successful : the  Prince 
of  Orange  dro\*e  in  Juurdan’s  left,  jmrsuerl  it 
through  the  woods  of  Monccaux,  and  almost  to 
the  banks  of  the  Sambre ; but  in  this  advance  they 
were  discouraged  by  learning  for  the  first  time 
that  the  garrison  of  Charleroi  hud  capitulated  ; 
and  Klebcr  brought  some  batteries  to  iH’ar  upon 
them,  enveloped  them  in  the  wood  of  Monceuux, 
and  drove  them  bock  with  great  loss.  Nearly  at 
tlic  same  moment  Beaulieu  thoroughly  dcfcaicJ  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  French  the  division  uf 
Marceau,  the  greater  part  of  which  fled  across  the 
Sambre,  and  appeared  no  more  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Even  in  the  centre  the  republicans  were 
worsted  and  driven  out  of  some  redoubts.  Evening 
was  advancing  when  Jourdan  received  a powerful 
reinforcement,  including  a great  quantity  of  artil- 
lery, which  continued  to  l?c  supplied  with  still 
increasing  profusion.  Marceau,  who  hud  thrown 
himself,  with  that  |H>rtion  of  his  division  which  did 
not  run  away,  into  the  village  of  Lumhusart,  close 
on  the  bank  uf  the  Samhre,  was  joined  there  by 
General  licfevre : Heaulicu  attacked  them  lx)lb, 
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and  was  gaining  the  village,  when  Jourdan  brought 
all  his  corps  de  reserve  to  the  threate«\cd  j>ojnt. 
Here,  and  here  only,  the  allies  were  at  last  beaten ; 
but  they  had  fought  for  thirteen  hours  in  u hot 
summer  day,  and  could  bear  up  no  longer  against 
an  enemy  whose  numbers  were  increased  rather 
than  diminished  in  the  course  of  the  battle ; and, 
as  night  was  setting  in,  the  Prince  of  Cobourg  or- 
dered a general  retreat.  This  was  by  far  the  hardett- 
fuught  battle  of  the  campaign  : the  loss  on  both 
sides  was  very  great ; and  all  that  the  French 
could  boast  of  was  that  they  had  repelled  an  attack. 
Colwurg  retired  in  good  order  to  llallc,  and  pre- 
pared to  fight  again  for  the  preservation  of  what 
remained  to  the  house  of  Austria  in  the  Nether- 
lands. But  the  sans-culottic  portion  of  the  Bel- 
gians now  again  declared  everywhere  for  the 
French  : Bruges,  having  only  a weak  garrison  to 
resist  the  popular  will,  opened  its  gates  to  them ; 
Pichegru,  aided  by  General  Moreau,  compelled 
the  Duke  of  York  to  retreat  to  Oudennrde,  from 
Oudenardc  to  'Poumay,  and  thence  on  to  Antwerp. 
The  places  the  Knglish  left  in  their  rear  followed 
the  example  of  Bruges  ; and  the  English  garrison 
at  Ostend  was  embarked  on  Umrd  of  transports, 
and  brought  round  to  the  Scheldt.  At  Anlwer]) 
the  Duke  of  York  was  joined  by  Lord  Moira,  with 
10,0t)0  British  troops,  who  had  been  originally 
intended  for  the  war  in  the  Vendee,  hut  who  had 
not  been  got  ready  until  some  time  after  the  ter- 
rible destruction  of  the  Vendeans  at  Savenay. 
The  duke’s  communications  with  Ciairfait  were 
re-established;  and  these  two  armies  occupied  the 
country  lieiwcen  Antwerp  and  I^uvain,  holding 
both  these  towns,  and  Mechlin,  which  lay  between 
them.  Part  of  the  army  of  Pichegru  invested 
Valenciennes,  Conde,  Quesnoy,  and  Lamlrecies, 
those  useless  concpiests  of  the  allies  ; the  Conven- 
tion, which  had  before  this  ordered  that  no  quarter 
should  he  given  to  any  Knglish  or  Hanoverian 
troops,  tent  a fresh  decree  commanding  that  the 
garrisons  left  in  these  places  should  be  butchered 
to  a man  if  they  prolonged  their  defence;  and 
these  troops,  otherwise  disheartened,  capitulated 
almost  immediately.  A grand  junction  was  made 
1>ctween  the  armies  of  Pichegru  and  Jourdan,  and 
150,000  men  advanced  upon  Brussels.  Cobourg 
threw  himself  before  them,  and  formed  an  cn- 
trenchcil  camp  in  the  forest  of  Soignics,  in  the 
hope  of  covering  Brussels.  When  aiUcked,  the 
Austrians  stood  their  ground  manfully  for  some 
time,  and  with  their  well-served  artillery  inflicted 
a severe  loss : but  the  republican  columns  were 
precipitated  upon  them  from  all  sides ; masses  suc- 
ceeded to  masses ; and  at  last  they  were  driven  out 
of  their  entrenchments  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
They  retreated  to  Brussels,  retreated  througli  that  ' 
town  during  the  night,  leaving  the  sans-culottcs 
in  it  to  welcome  the  French,  who  entered  in 
triumph  on  the  9th  of  July,  just  os  tiic  abimdant 
harvests  of  the  country  were  ripe  for  the  sickle. 
The  ancient  tow  n of  Ghent  had  opened  its  gates 
to  the  republicans  on  the  5th.  The  Duke  of  York 
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and  Lord  Moira  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  in 
great  force  on  the  12th,  and  compelled  to  take 
shelter  in  Mechlin  ; hut  when  the  French  at- 
tempted to  dislodge  them  Lord  Moira  drove  them 
back  with  loss.  Tlirce  days  after  fresh  columns  of 
the  republicans  renewed  the  attack,  and  drove  the 
English  out  of  the  place  ; and  on  the  following  day 
Ciairfait  was  ovcrwlielmed  near  Louvain,  and 
obliged  to  abandon  that  city,  us  also  Liege.  So 
wretchedly  had  all  things  been  managed,  and  so 
extensive  had  been  the  system  of  treachery,  that 
not  one  of  the  strong  fortresses  which  studded  the 
country  had  been  stored  with  provisions  or  am- 
munition fur  standing  a siege  : thus  General  Beau- 
lieu was  compelled  to  evacuate  Namur,  so  re- 
nowned for  the  sieges  it  had  stood  in  former  days, 
and  to  leave  it  open  to  the  enemy,  without  its  cost- 
ing them  the  trouble  of  firing  a gun.  The  citadel 
of  Antwerp,  to  which  the  Duke  of  York  had  re- 
treated, was  in  no  better  case  than  Namur:  the 
))t)pulacc  of  the  town  were  decided  partisans  of  the 
French  ; and  after  staying  there  a week,  in  order 
to  give  the  Dutch  time  to  prejiare  for  the  defence 
of  their  own  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
the  English  crossed  the  Scheldt,  and  abandoned 
citadel  and  city  to  tlie  French,  who  made  another 
triumphal  entrance  without  burning  any  gun- 
powder, except  for  a feu  dc  joie,  on  the  23rd  of 
July.  Thus  the  whole  of  Austrian  Flanders  and 
Brabant  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  French  in 
one  short  campaign.  The  Prince  of  Cobourg,  after 
some  altercations  with  the  Dutch  generals,  who 
refused  to  join  him  in  risking  another  battle,  and 
after  making  a powerful  appeal  to  his  German 
brothers  and  friends  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle, 
along  all  the  frontier  of  Germany,  to  rise  and  arm 
themselves  for  the  defence  of  their  altars,  their 
habitations,  their  emperor,  their  liberty,  and  the 
old  Germanic  honour;  to  bring  provisions  for  the 
use  of  his  army,  to  coin  tlic  treasures  of  their 
churches,  the  utensils  and  vases  of  silver,  for  the 
pay  of  their  defenders  (an  appeal  which  made  but 
little  impression),  withdrew  from  the  command  of 
the  Imperial  army.  The  emperor  himself  was  s<i 
discouraged  by  the  events  of  the  war,  and  so  irri- 
tated at  the  conduct  of  his  ally  the  king  of  Prussia, 
that  a notion  got  abroad  of  his  intending  to  abandon 
the  coalition,  and  seek  a separate  peace  with  the 
republicans.  As  Francis  had  all  the  old  Austrian 
tenacity,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  wliethcr  he 
ever  seriously  thought  of  relinquishing  his  rich 
Ncthcrland  dominions  without  another  struggle 
for  them  (to  obtain  them  back  from  the  French  by 
negotiation,  or  by  any  peace  that  he  could  make 
with  them,  must  have  been  an  idea  too  visionary 
to  be  entertained),  and  the  report  of  the  secession 
was,  perhaps,  circulated  only  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  himself  on  a )iar  w ith  Prussia,  by  obtaining 
n round  sum  of  money  fnmi  England.  Whatever 
were  his  feelings  or  motives,  this  was  the  effect 
pro<liiced.  Alarmed  at  the  sinister  report,  Pitt 
dispatched  Earl  Sj)cnrcr,  and  his  own  relative,  Mr. 

I Thomas  Grenville,  to  Vienna,  and  the  diplomacy 
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ol  these  two  envoys  ended  in  our  offering,  and  tlie 
emjHTor  accepting,  n very  large  subsidy,  in  the 
shape  of  n guarantee  of  a loan  of  four  millions.  A 
new  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Duke  of  Kruns» 
wick,  who  engaged  to  furnish  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty with  a corps  of  2289  men,  infantry,  light 
horse,  and  artillery,  and  all  well  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined, completely  armed  and  equipped,  upon 
condition  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  j>aying  these 
troops  on  the  same  liberal  scale  on  which  he  paid 
the  ilessians  in  Ids  service,  and  granting  over  and 
above  to  bis  serene  higliness  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
an  annual  subsidy  of  about  IC,000/.  sterling.  But 
it  was  too  late  in  the  year  for  these  efforts  to  be  of 
any  use  in  the  present  campaign  ; and  we  had  no 
security  that  the  emperor  would  use  the  money  in 
a proper  manner  in  the  campaign  to  come,  w hile 
the  Brunswick  mercenaries  were  contenqitibic  in 
num1>er,  cotisidered  with  reference  to  an  enemy 
w'ho  raised  levies  by  half  iniliiuns  at  a time,  ami 
marched  armies  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  Germanic  Diet,  at  the  l>egiiining  of  the  year, 
had  agreed  to  a conrlumm  for  a geneial  ariiiumeiU 
of  tlie  people  of  the  empire,  of  the  burghers  and 
|H?asantry  of  all  the  circles,  elcdorutca,  principali- 
ties, ami  states  comprised  in  tlie  league.  Bui  the 
king  of  Prussia  had  declared  that  if  tliis  concittsum 
were  n<»t  widulrawu  and  annulled,  he  would  be 
tbreed  t > withdraw  his  troops,  ns  he  could  not  ex- 
pose llicni  to  the  danger  which  must  necessarily 
result  from  such  a measure.  As  many  parts  of  his 
patchwork  kingdom  wore  disaffected  to  the  house  of 
Brandenburg,  to  which  they  had  l>een  united  by 
force  and  fortune  of  war,  ami  at  very  recent  dates, 
lie  evidently  feared  that  if  the  population  were 
armed  they  might  assert  their  independence,  or 
struggle  to  be  restored  to  the  states  and  sovereigns 
to  which  iliey  had  formerly  belonged.  But  these 
apprehensions  were  not  goml  to  put  in  a royal  de- 
claration, and  therefore  Frederick  William  gave 
other  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  bold  and  great 
measure  which  might  have  placed  Germany  in  a 
condition  to  w ithstand  the  armed  millions  of  France. 
He  said  that  his  reasons  were — 1.  That  by  em- 
ploying the  pcasinlry  against  the  enemy,  agricul- 
ture would  want  hands.  2.  Tliat  there  were  not 
arms  Mitlicient  to  give  to  such  a mass  of  people. 

3.  That  it  was  impossible,  in  so  short  a time,  to 
teaih  the  manual  exercise  to  (he  inhabitants. 

4.  That  it  hud  been  found,  by  the  cxjierience  of 
the  two  la^t  campaigns,  that  the  soldiers  exposed 
to  the  French  must  be  |»erfectly  exercised  to  make 
head  against  them.  5.  TImt  it  was  infinitely  dan- 
gerous, at  a time  like  the  present,  when  the  French 
were  watching  every  opportunity  to  insinuate  their 
principles,  to  assemble  such  a mass  of  men,  whose 
ideas  upon  forms  of  government  must  be  various, 
and  among  whom,  consequently,  dissensions  might 
arise,  disastrous  in  their  consequences  both  to  the 
armies  and  to  the  eonstituiiim  of  the  empire.  The 
example  of  the  French  might  liavc  rIiowti  his 
Prussian  inajcsty,  if  ho  had  mdly  w ished  to  look 
at  it,  how  the  first  four  of  his  dilliculties  might 


have  l>cen  overcome ; niul,  as  for  his  fifth  objection, 
it  was  scarcely  applicaljle  to  any  part  of  Germany, 
except  the  provinces  or  states  on  the  Rhine — the 
vast  muss  of  the  German  people  having  a strong 
antipathy  to  French  principles,  and  a natural  in- 
compatibility with  the  French  character.  Otlicr 
electors,  however,  uho  shrunk  from  the  execution 
of  the  bold  project,  for  they  were  nearly  all  jealous 
and  distrustful  of  one  another,  and  none  of  them, 
except  the  House  of  Austria  in  their  hereditary 
slates,  had  an  entire  confidence  in  their  own  siib- 
jeets.  The  co;ic7M.w/m  of  the  Diet  was  let  drop; 
twenty  years  of  loss,  humiliation,  disgrace,  were 
allowed  to  follow;  .nid  then,  by  acting  u|>oii  its 
principle,  tlie  German  |>eople  were  armed  as  land- 
wehr,  and  Germany  was  freed,  and  bore  honoura- 
bly her  full  part  in  putting  down  tlie  oppressors  of 
all  Kurope. 

Early  in  the  year,  wliile  these  German  poten- 
tates were  disputing  with  each  other,  and  discou- 
raging, in  many  ways,  the  army  on  the  Rhine, 
which  stood  in  need  of  every  encouragement  after 
their  unfortuimle  campaign  of  1793,  the  French 
advanced,  and  took  the  fort  of  Kaiserslautern, 
the  tovui  of  Spires,  and  several  other  towns  and 
fortresses.  Adhering  to  the  routine  of  long  winter- 
quarters,  ami  to  the  principle  that  armies  were  not 
to  lake  the  field  until  the  season  of  snow  and  fro^t 
was  over,  the  German  commanders  had  no  forces 
on  foot  at  all  equal  to  contend  with  the  repub- 
licans; nor  was  it  until  the  month  of  May  that 
they  got  a-field  in  earnest.  Tlic  Prussians,  who 
did  not  exceed  .50,000  eflectivc  men,  were  now 
commandtxl  by  Count  Marshal  Mrdlendoif.  Be- 
sides this  force  there  was  an  Austrian  army  on  the 
Rhine  of  about  the  same  strength,  borne  small  con- 
tingent forces  furnished  by  the  lesser  circles  of  the 
empire,  and  the  emigrant  army  of  Conde,  which 
was  still  12,000  strong — uyon  paper.  Towards 
the  end  of  May,  Mollendorf,  taking  them  by  sur- 
prise, drove  the  French  out  of  their  entrenchments 
at  Kaiserslautern,  with  slaughter,  and  took  a good 
many  of  their  guns.  But  from  this^  time  till  the 
lieginning  of  July,  when  the  rcpuhlicans  were 
greatly  reinforced,  the  Prussians  and  their  allies 
did  nothing  of  the  least  consequence.  With  a su- 
periority of  numbers  which  gave  them  the  assurance 
of  success,  the  French,  who  were  moreover  cheered 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  successes  obtained  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Heurus, 
sought  out  Mollendorf,  and  on  the  12th  of  July 
began  a battle  which  was  desperately  maintained, 
at  different  i>oints,  during  four  whole  days.  On  the 
night  of  the  15lh,  when  both  sides  had  suffered 
tremendous  loss,  the  allies  made  a hasty  retreat. 
The  Imperialists  crossetl  the  Rhine,  and  the  Prus- 
sians retired  doAvn  the  left  bank  of  ifiat  river  to 
Maj'cncp.  Neither  of  these  armies  was  of  any 
further  use  during  the  remainder  of  this  cam 
paigii.  A territory  sixty  miles  in  length  was 
abandoned  to  the  republicans,  who  marched  « the 
easy  reduction  of  Treves,  and  then  pourcil  down 
in  great  numbers  to  the  Netherlands,  to  help  to 
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finish  the  war  there,  ami  after  that  to  conquer 
Ilollund;  for  there  was  no  intention  of  stopping 
short  at  the  Scheldt  and  Roer,  ns  Dumouricz  had 
done  in  1792. 

The  Duke  of  York  assisted  the  Hereditary  Prince 
of  Orange  in  covering  the  United  Provinces  ; hut 
tlieir  force  was  miserably  insufficient : the  demo- 
cratic ])arty  was  again  on  tiptoe,  corresponding 
wilii  tlie  French,  giving  every  encouragement  and 
assistance  in  their  power  to  those  liberators ; and 
the  Dutch  army,  infected  by  the  same  principles, 
or  disheartened  by  toilsome  retreats  and  many  de- 
feats, was,  in  more  senses  than  the  military  one, 
(Irmoraiized.  In  Dutch  Flanders,  Cadsandt  and 
Sluys  were  reduced  by  Moreau  before  the  end  of 
August ; masses  of  men  were  thrown  upon  the  re- 
treating columns  of  C.'lairfait,  who,  after  standing 
another  battle,  loft  Juliers  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  to 
Jourdan.  Clairfait  rallied  once  more,  and  fought 
a battle,  or  a succession  of  battles,  which  lasted 
from  the  29th  of  September  to  the  3rd  of  October ; 
but  this  was  the  last  effort  his  exhausted  army 
could  make,  and  his  continued  retreat  left  Cologne 
open  to  the  French.  He  would  have  attempted  to 
maintain  himself  in  that  old  town,  if  he  had  found 
proper  supplies,  and  a proper  spirit  among  its  in- 
habitants ; but  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  : the 
jieople  had  been  jmiselytized  by  the  Jacobins,  and 
Clairfait  was  therefore  constrained  to  recross  the 
Uliinc  with  all  expedition.  The  French  were  so 
close  on  his  rear  that  they  entered  Cologne  as  the 
last  division  of  his  troops  were  harrying  over  the 
river,  and  thus  had  the  opportunity  of  shouting 
after  them  that  that  was  not  the  road  to  Paris. 
Bonn,  and  other  towns  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne,  sul)mittcd  to 
the  conquerors.  These  places  nere  defenceless  or 
weak  ; but  Coldctttz,  a dependctice  of  the  electorate 
of  Mayence,  had  been  strongly  fortified,  and  con- 
tained a cotisiileniltle  garrison,  yet  here  too  scarcely 
any  resistance  was  made.  The  Imperialists  retired 
to  the  other  title  of  the  river,  and  the  republicans 
took  postession  of  the  place  with  exceeiling  great 
j »y  ; lor  it  had  long  been  the  head-tpi  irters  of  the 
emigrant  princes  and  nobles — the  Joycr  of  royalism 
and  counter-revolutionism.  Worms  and  tevcral 
other  towns  threw  open  their  gates.  With  the 
exception  of  Mayence,  the  French  remained  abso- 
lute  masters  of  every  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  between  Landau  and  Nimeguen.  On  the 
Maes  the  strong  fortress  of  Venloo  ha<l  been  allowed 
to  be  taken  by  a coup  de  main  ; and  Hois-le-Duc, 
from  which  an  obstinate  resistance  was  cxj)ected, 
was  surrcmlcrcd  by  its  Dutch  garrison  after  a very 
short  siege.  The  Duke  »if  York,  now  stationed 
near  Nimeguen,  was  cut  oil'  from  all  hope  of  rein- 
forcement from  (iermany ; for  if  the  allies  had 
me.'int  to  support  him,  which  they  certainly  did 
not,  they  could  not  have  sent  their  troops  to  him 
without  making  a circuitous  march.  He  resolved, 
liowcver,  with  such  force  as  he  had,  to  cover  that 
important  place,  the  possession  of  which  by  the 
French  would  greatly  facilitate  their  advance  into 


I the  heart  of  Holland.  On  their  side  the  repub- 
licans resolved  to  drive  him  thence,  hoping,  bv  a 
I decisive  blow,  to  compel  him  ami  Ins  English 
troops  to  retire  from  the  defence  of  the  United 
Provinces.  To  this  end  they  aitackc<l  the  Duke 
on  the  morning  of  the  19Ji  of  October,  with 
60,000  men,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  from 
his  covering  positions.  .As  the  Duke,  however, 
I took  up  another  position  which  equally  prevented 
( their  investing  Nimegrtcu,  they  attacked  him  again, 
with  still  greater  numbers  and  fury,  on  the  27th 
of  October,  and  finally  compelled  him  to  withdraw 
I entirely,  and  leave  the  town  to  the  chances  of  a 
I siege.  As  Nimeguen  w'as  exceedingly  strong  by 
situation,  and  well  garrisoned,  it  was  expected  that 
■ it  would  ]irove  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 

I and  make  a vigorous  defence;  but  there  were 
traitors  within  its  walls  in  intelligence  with  the 
French,  and  the  place  was  allowed  to  be  surprised 
I and  carried  a very  few  days  alter  the  Duke  of 
I York’s  retreat.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  Klebcr, 

I after  a siege  of  only  five  weeks’  duration,  obtained 
, possession  of  the  formidable  fortress  of  Maestricht, 

: which  was  garrisoned  by  8000  Dutchmen  and 
Germans  in  the  pay  of  the  Statcs-General,  and 
' which  was  abundantly  siqiplicd  with  provisions, 
stores,  and  all  things  necessary — except  fidelity 
and  courage.  It  is  true  that  the  French  conducted 
' their  sieges  upon  a new  system  and  with  unpre- 
, cedented  numbers  and  fury : it  is  true  that  they 
astonished,  perplexed,  and  struck  with  constenia- 
I tion  the  oflicers  of  the  old  school ; but  still  the 
case  and  rapidity  of  these  operations  can  hardly 
be  accounted  for  without  admitting  a verv  large 
' amount  of  disalfcciioii,  treachery,  and  corru|)tion 
I on  tlic  part  of  the  Dutch.  Their  disalfcciitui  is 
i notoriou.^,  and  ]>rovcd  by  itmunu  r-tlil  - facts.  A\'iih 
j respect  to  the  corruption,  tlie  Fi  cnch  hi  d the  means 
of  it  in  their  hands,  for  every  army  had  a chest  of 
secret-service  money  furnished  !>y  the  Convention. 
The  Duke  of  York,  with  the  wreck  of  his  armv, 

I retreated  across  the  Waal  and  the  Kliiiie,  and  sta- 
! tinned  himself  at  Arnhcim  iu  the  jirovincc  of 
i Gehlcrlaud,  with  but  a faint  hup?  of  stopping  the 
, jn-ogress  of  Pichegru,  who  had  been  appointed  bv 
! the  Convention  to  complete  the  conque.st  of  IIol- 
! land.  We  have  often  been  assured  by  one  who 
! was  in  the  duke’s  army,  that  such  was  tlie  irri- 
tation of  both  officers  and  men  at  the  conduct 
and  countenance  of  the  Dutch  troops,  that  they 
would  rather  have  fallen  upon  those  allies  than 
upon  the  French. 

The  Spaniards  seemed  to  have  spent  their 
strength  and  spirit  in  their  Roussillon  campaign 
I in  the  preceding  year.  Their  finances  had  long 
' been  in  a ruinous  condition,  and  at  jircscnt  they 
: husbanded  such  resources  as  they  could  command 
from  a belief,  which  other  powers  shared  in,  that 
the  sway  of  the  Jacobins  was  drawing  to  a close  ; 

. that  public  opinion  fermenting  in  France  would 
I soon  jironounce  itself  against  the  promoters  of 
anarchy;  in  short,  that  a reaction  was  on  the  jioint 
I of  breaking  out,  and  that  the  salutary  crisis  must 
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be  hastened  by  the  Icnst  cheek  the  French  might  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  whicli  the  Spaniards,  who 
c.\|H;riencc  in  this  campaign.*  They  have,  how-  held  it  for  nearly  fifuen  months,  had  put  in  gotnl 
ever,  been  censured  tex)  severely ; for,  after  all,  they  repair.  Even  tlte  impetuous  Dugommier  shrunk 
kept  their  banners  on  the  soil  of  the  republic  from  a close  siege  and  assault,  and  contented  him- 
sotne  time  longer  than  any  other  power,  and  they  self  with  closely  blockading  Bellcgarde.  La  Union 
fought  on  when  the  most  terrible  reverses  were  made  several  vigorous  attempts  to  relieve  the 
befalling  the  armies  of  the  coalition  on  the  side  of  place,  but  failed  every  time:  at  last,  on  the  18th 
Italy,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  Netherlands.  The  of  September,  after  a blockade  of  four  or  five 
brave  Ricardos,  who  had  rej>ealedly  beaten  the  months,  the  garrison  of  four  or  five  thousand  men 
French  in  1793,  was  carried  off  liv  n sudden  illness  was  Inirly  starved  out  of  the  place  and  obliged  to 
on  the  3rd  of  March  ; Count  O’Reilly,  who  was  surrender.  Early  in  October  Dugommier  poured 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  died  on  his  journey  in  j his  columns  into  Catalonia,  and  drew  them  up  in 
the  same  sudden  manner,  and  thereupon  the  com-  front  of  a long  line  of  |xuta  which  the  Spaniards 
mand  of  the  army  of  Roussillon  fell  to  the  Count  [ had  established  to  check  the  invasion.  About  the 
de  la  Union,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  j middle  of  the  month  he  attacked  these  posts  from 
preceding  campaign  under  the  orders  of  Ricardos.  | three  several  points : leading  on  the  centre  himself, 
On  the  other  side  Dugommier,  a native  of  Guada-  he  was  killed  by  a cannon-bull ; his  left  column  of 
loupe,  and  one  of  the  very  bravest  and  best  of  the  attack  was  repulsed  wiili  terrible  loss  ; the  centre 
generals  of  the  republic,  was  sent  by  the  Conven-  was  not  more  fortuiiate;  but  the  right,  led  on  by 
tiun  to  take  the  command  of  the  French  troops,  Augcreau,  carried  everything  before  it,  and  ob- 
whicii  had  been  prodigiously  reinforced.  The  tained  possession  of  a jrart  of  La  Union’s  line, 
republicans  had  remained  on  tlie  defensive  ever  ' Everywhere  the  loss  seems  to  have  been  consider- 
since  the  winter.  Early  in  April  Dugommier  sue-  , able : the  attack  was  not  renewed  until  after  two 
cceded,  by  a number  of  feigned  attacks,  which  his  i or  three  days ; but  then  Perignun,  who  had  sue- 
numerical  superiority  allowed  him  to  make  on  | ceeded  Dugommier,  drove  the  Spaniards  from  all 
various  ]x>inti  at  once,  in  detaching  large  forces  their  remaining  positions  and  entrenchments.  La 
from  the  Spanish  centre,  which  lay  iu  a fortified  Union,  fighting  on  foot  like  o common  soldier, 
camp  at  Boulon;  and  on  the  1st  of  May  the  and  making  every  effort  to  rally  his  troops,  was 
French  made  a general  attack  on  that  centre,  and  killed.  As  he  had  never  contemplated  tlie  possi- 
carrieil,  after  a hot  engagement  of  six  hours,  the  bility  of  a defeat,  he  had  made  no  arrangements 
two  redoubts  of  la  Trompette  and  Montesquieu,  for  securing  a re:reat;  and,  while  he  had  l^en  en- 
the  chief  defences  of  the  Spanish  camp.  As  gaged  in  front,  a French  division  had  got  into  his 
Dugommier  had  blocked  up  all  other  roads,  the  rear,  and  now  actually  blocked  up  (he  road  to 
defeated  Sjmniards  were  obliged  to  retire  by  the  Figueiras.  This  increased  the  panic  of  the  Hying 
narrow  and  difficult  road  of  Moralles,  and  to  abau-  anny,  who  took  another  route,  and  never  rallied  (ill 
don  a great  part  of  their  artillery.  La  Union  could  they  reached  Basrura,  a position  between  Figueiras 
not  rally  his  men  until  they  were  within  their  own  and  Gerona.  Though  thus  left  to  itself,  Figueiras, 
frontiers : he  then  took  up  a position  in  front  of  with  200  pieces  of  artillery  on  its  ramparts,  with 
Figueiras,  and  covered  that  important  fortress,  the  a garrison  of  10,000  men  well  supplied  with  am- 
key  of  Catalimia.  The  Spanish  garrisons  he  had  ' munition  and  provisions,  might  reasonably  have 
left  behind  in  Roussillon,  in  the  forts  of  St.  Elme,  been  expected  to  hold  out  for  a few  months : 
Porlvcndrc,  and  Colliouvrc,  though  beleaguered  by  through  panic,  or  frensy,  or  treachery,  it  sur- 
immensc  forces,  made  a gallant  resistance.  The  rendered  in  a few  days,  leaving  Catalonia  open  to 
garrison  of  St.  Elme  mode  one  bold  sortie,  in  the  the  invaders,  and  supplying  them  with  artillery 
course  of  which  Dugommier,  badly  woundeil,  had  and  other  abundant  means  of  war.  On  the 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  escape  on  the  shoulders  i Western  Pyrenees,  on  the  side  of  the  Biscayan 
of  84)mc  of  his  grenadiers.  At  last,  when  a breach  | provinces,  the  Spaniards  had  gained  some  trifling 
was  opened,  the  Spaninnls  abandoned  this  fort,  i advantages  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ; but,  after 
and,  with  the  garrison  of  Portvendre,  which  was  ' standing  for  some  months  on  the  defensive,  the 
no  longer  tenable,  they  threw  themselves  into  ^ reinforced  republicans  burst  into  the  valley  of 
Fort  Colliouvre.  This  place,  being  assailed  by  the  Bostau,  overwhelmed  the  Spaniards  in  two  en- 
20,000  men,  could  not  hold  out  very  long,  but  the  gagements,  captured  Fuentcrabia,  and  advanced 
Spaniards  nobly  defended  themselves  until  they  rapidly  towards  the  commanding  fortn.*s8  of  Sail 
found  the  opportunity  of  sending  off  in  fishing-  Sebastian.  Not  only  were  the  Spanish  Iroojis  far 
boats  a corps  of  French  emigrants,  the  remnant  of  inferior  in  number  to  their  assailants,  but  they 
“ the  Ixigion  of  the  Queen,”  who  were  serving  were  environed  wiih  diaaff'ection  and  treachery, 
with  them,  and  who  were  doomed  to  death  by  the  The  never-ending  aniipathies  lietwcen  the  Basques 
laws  of  the  pitiless  republic.  As  soon  as  these  and  their  fellow-subjects  were  not  overlooked 
unhappy  men  were  safe  the  garrison  marie  an  ho-  by  the  French : Pinet,  an  adroit  commissioner  of 
noiirable  capitulation.  The  Spanish  Hag  still  the  Convention,  persuaded  some  people  of  Gui- 
Horiied  over  the  French  fortress  of  ndlegarde,  ! puscoa  tliat  they  might  establish  a separate  re- 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  at  the  foot  of  the  I public  altogether  inde]K.*ndent  of  Spain  in  the 
* MvBoin  uf  tKiu  Mudiici  uodoy,  rriocr  gfUi*  i>acg.  | Biscayao  proviuccB ; Michelena,  Uie  alcalde  of  Sau 
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Sebastian,  with  some  other  notabilities  of  that 
place,  succeeded  in  delivering  it  up  to  the  French 
republicans ; and  other  madmen,  deluded  by  the 
same  dream  of  independence  under  the  motherly 
protection  of  France,  rendered  Pinet  and  the  army 
some  important  services  in  other  quarters.*  Tolosa, 
the  capital  of  Guipuscoa,  was  abandoned  almost 
immediately  afterwards ; but  this  was  an  open 
town,  little  capable  of  defence.  The  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  province,  if  they  had  ever  been 
dup^,  soou  saw  their  error,  and  flying  to  arms 
they  joined  their  neighbours  in  Biscay  and  Navarre, 
and  for  every  other  foot  of  ground  the  French  had 
to  fight,  and  to  fight  desperately.  But  the  invaders 
had  secured,  without  fighting,  a good  basis  of 
operations;  their  commander  Muller  was  re- 
placed by  Moncey,  an  oflBcer  of  much  greater 
ability,  and  they  were  reinforced  with  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  there  being  among  these 
new  arrivals  one  of  those  columns  called  “ the  In- 
fernal,” which  had  been  seasoned  to  war  and 
atrocity  in  the  Vendee.  In  the  month  of  October, 
when  Moncey  had  sixty-six  battalions  of  infantry, 
four  thousand  horse,  and  three  brigades  of  artillery, 
he  received  the  peremptory  orders  of  the  Convention 
to  overrun  the  whole  of  the  Basque  provinces,  oc- 
cupy Navarre,  seize  upon  Pampeluna,  and  transfer 
his  camp  to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  jMoncey  w’ould 
have  hesitated  and  remonstrated,  but  this  no 
general  of  the  republic  durst  do  as  yet ; and  what 
was  still  more  to  his  disadvantage  was,  the  not 
uncommon  circumstance  of  the  commissioners  or 
proconsuls  with  the  army  insisting  upon  direct- 
ing its  movements.  Under  these  mischievous 
agencies  the  French  general  led  his  columns  into 
l^ncesvallcs,  that  deep  valley  formed  by  the  Pyre- 
nees of  Navarre,  between  Pampeluna  and  Saint- 
Jean-Pi  e-de-Port  on  the  French  frontier — the 
pass  in  which,  according  to  poets  and  romances, 
Charlemagne  and  all  his  paladins  had  been  put 
to  “ dolorous  rout  ” by  the  people  of  Navarre. 
He  was  harassed  at  every  step,  and  on  the  16th 
and  17th  of  October  he  obtained,  with  the  loss  of 
three  thousand  of  his  best  men,  a victory  which 
gave  to  him  nothing  but  a momentary  occupation 
of  the  renowned  valley,  and  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  Convention  some  romantic  materials  for  a 
dispatch  to  Paris.t  Winter  was  fast  approaching, 
the  tops  of  the  Pyrenees  were  soon  covered  with 

* Alcalde  Micbelena  and  hla  (Henda  met  with  their  pro^r  rewnnl. 
Harlnc  anaembled  at  Ouetaria,  a>  an  independeut  CunTcntion, 
char(;ea  by  the  i>eople  with  the  high  afflee  of  conatituling  the  republic, 
they  wore  eeiKM  by  Pinet  and  brought  to  trial  before  a French  mili- 
tary court,  which  conderoued  eume  of  them  to  death  aa  relMlt,  and  eent 
the  reet  into  France  a*  dote  priaonere. 

t Mearieure  Baudot  and  Oarant  wrote  to  the  Convention — *•  Cili- 
ieu»,  the  army  of  the  Wettem  Pyreneet,  by  obtaining  a eigual  \lc- 
tury  over  the  ^anianlt,  hat  a\'enge<l  an  old  intuit  inOictetl  on  tiie 
French  nation.  Our  aoontort,  in  the  daye  of  Charlemagne,  were 
defeated  in  the  plain  of  Roaoeavallea.  In  memory  of  that  erent,  the 
proud  Spumiird  had  erected  a pyramid  on  the  neld  of  battle.  Uc- 
fe.Meil  in  turn,  on  the  tame  »Mt,  by  the  French  rapiibllcaut,  ho  hat, 
with  hit  own  lilnod,  eITare*l  all  tracet  of  it.  Nothing  wai  loft  but  the 
frail  edifice,  which  hat  been  inttantly  demolithed.  Tile  Iwnncr  of 
the  republic  now  want  where  fioaleil  tlie  tUndardof  kingly  jiride, 
and  the  fotteniig  tree.  Ilf  liberty  hat  replaced  the  ilettructive  club  of 
the  tyrant.  The  iiiauguratiun  was  followed  by  aifreting  and  warlike 
mutie.  The  tliadrt  of  our  forefutlivr,  have  bwn  comforted,  ami  Iho 
army  of  the  republic  hat  twoin  to  comiuer  for  the  glory  of  thu  French 
name  of  all  aget,  and  for  the  happineta  of  the  country." 
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deep  snow,  provisions  were  falling  short,  and,  un- 
1ms  the  republicans  could  force  their  way  to  Pam- 
pcluna,  they  must  retreat  to  Saint- Jean-Pie-de- 
Port.  It  is  said  that  Moncey,  who  knew  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation,  would  have  returned  at 
once,  and  that  the  ignorant  commissioners  again 
forced  him  to  act  against  his  better  judgment. 
The  Spaniards,  after  their  late  reverses,  had  re- 
treated in  good  order,  and,  under  the  command  of 
General  Colomera,  they  now  occupied  excellent 
ground  at  the  head  of  the  pass  between  Moncey 
and  Pampeluna.  The  French  attacked  them  there 
on  the  26ih  of  November : the  French  left  wing 
was  completely  defeated  at  Ortiz ; one  of  their  di- 
visions was  on  the  point  of  being  cut  off,  when 
Moncey  made  a skilful  diversion,  and  then  ordered 
an  immediate  retreat.  The  republicans  poured 
down  Roncesvallcs  under  cover  of  the  night,  leav- 
ing behind  them  their  sick  and  wounded,  who 
were  very  numerous.  By  the  29th  the  Spaniards 
had  recovered  their  old  positions ; and  the  French, 
instead  of  wintering  pleasantly  in  the  city  of  Pam- 
peluna, on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  were  obliged  to 
take  up  their  cantonments  in  the  part  of  Guipuscoa 
of  which  they  had  obtained  possession,  in  the  val- 
ley of  Bastan,  and  at  Saint-Jean -Pie-de- Port.* 

On  the  side  of  the  Alps  the  republicans  were 
indebted  for  many  advantages  to  the  credulity, 
simplicity,  or  stupidity  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
who  conceived  that  they  would  respect  the  neu- 
trality (to  them  a most  friendly  neutrality)  of  the 
republic  of  Glenoa,  the  territories  of  which  covered 
on  one  side  the  rich  plains  of  Piedmont,  and  by 
the  Bocchetta  and  other  passes  aflbrded  access  to 
Alessandria,  and  to  his  capital,  Turin.  In  perfect 
reliance  on  this  respect  for  neutrality,  Vitlor 
Amedeo  neglected  to  fortify  himself  on  that  side, 
collecting  nearly  all  his  strength  in  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  which  led  from  Nice  and  from  Savoy, 
countries  of  his  own  which  had  been  conquered  and 
occupied,  and  attached  to  France.  The  easy  cre- 
dulity of  the  court  of  Turin  was  the  less  excusable, 
as  they  had  before  their  eyes  abundant  proofs  t)f 
the  disregard  of  these  new  republicans  for  the  old 
law  of  nations,  as  the  weakness  and  venality  of  the 
Genoese  government,  and  the  existence  of  a strong 
French  party  both  in  that  government  and  among 
the  Genoese  people,  were  matters  of  notoriety,  and 
as  the  French  had  already  treated  Genoa  in  a most 
insolent  and  arbitrary  manner.  The  Convention 
had  threatened  that  proud  city  with  destruction, 
because  tiie  English  fleet  had  seized  F'rench  shi])s 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  harbours  of  the  Genoese 
republic : the  government  had  made  the  most 
humiliating  excuses,  but  they  had  only  purchased 
a temporary  pardon  by  paying  four  millions  of 
livres,  half  into  the  treasury  of  Paris,  and  half  to 
the  ‘ Army  of  Nice*  (now  called  prospectively  the 
* Army  of  Italy’),  for  no  other  crime  than  their  hav- 
ing permitted  what  they  could  not  possibly  prevent. 
At  one  moment  they  had  run  a narrow  risk  of  see- 

• Mrmoirea  of  Don  Manuvl  do  Godoy,  Prince  of  »ho  Poacc.— Aiiu. 
Roffikt. 
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inj{  their  beautiful  city  bombarded  by  the  British 
fleet,  solely  on  account  of  their  subserviency  to  the 
French.  On  the  30ih  of  May  the  three  commis- 
sioners from  the  Convention  superintending  the 
operations  of  this  army  of  Italy — Robespierre,  the 
younger,  Saliceti,  the  Corsican,  and  Ricord,  another 
potent  Jacobin — printed  at  Nice,  and  sent  into  the 
contiguous  states  of  the  Genoese  republic,  a me- 
morable manifesto,telling  the  people  that  the  French 
well  knew  that  the  kings  and  tyrants  contemplated 
taking  possession  of  all  the  territories  belonging  to 
Genoa,  to  put  them  under  the  dominion  of  their 
hated  neighbour,  the  despot  of  Piedmont,  in  order 
that  he  might  send  his  armies  through  them  to 
attack  the  territories  of  the  French  republic ; that, 
therefore,  the  French  found  themselves  obliged,  out 
of  regard  to  their  own  safety,  to  anticipate  the  designs 
of  their  enemies,  by  marching  their  army  of  Italy 
into  the  Genoese  territories,  &c.  The  manifesto 
was  closely  followed  by  the  advance  of  a part  of 
the  army  of  Italy.  On  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  April 
sixteen  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Du- 
morbion,  marched  upon  Mentone,  a town  in  the 
little  principality  of  Monaco,  close  on  the  western 
frontier  of  the  Genoese  republic ; and  on  the  night 
of  the  .5th  of  April  they  sent  forward  General 
Arena,  another  Corsican,  to  Vintimiglia,  the  first 
Genoese  town  beyond  that  border,  to  inform  the 
governor  of  it,  that  France  demanded  a free  passage, 
that  the  army  of  the  republic  was  in  full  march, 
and  would  presently  be  under  the  walls  of  the 
town.  The  governor,  a right  noble  Spinola, 
whose  ancestors  had  been  great  in  arms,  protested 
against  the  violation  of  neutrality ; but  protests 
srere  worse  than  useless  : the  handfnl  of  Genoese 
soldiers  in  the  town  mounted  the  tricolor  cockade  ; 
and  on  the  following  morning  Dumorbion's  army, 
with  Arena  in  the  van,  and  Massena  in  the  rear, 
crossed  the  Genoese  frontier,  and  entered  Vintimi- 
glia.* By  this  advance  they  were  not  only  open- 
ing their  way  towards  the  passes  of  the  Apennines, 
but  they  had  actually  tum^  some  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia’s  positions  on  the  Alps,  and  were  open- 
ing upon  more  than  one  ill-defended  pass  in  that 
chain.  One  of  their  columns,  leading  to  the  left, 
took  possession  of  the  Marquisate  of  Dolceacqua,  a 
territory  belonging  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
drove  a weak  Pi^montese  gairison  to  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains ; another  column,  ascending 
lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  drove  the  Piedmontese 
from  the  heights  of  Col  delle  Forche,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  a direct  though  narrow  and  rough 
pass  leading  to  Saorgio,  the  most  important  of  all 
the  King  of  Sardinia’s  fortresses  ou  this  side,  the 
place  which  had  kept  the  French  so  long  at  bay, 
and  which  was  the  key  to  nearly  all  the  rest ; and 
a third  division  of  Dumorbion’s  armv,  keeping  to- 
wards the  sea-coast,  seized  upon  the  little  town  and 
port  of  San  Remo,  belonging  to  the  Genoese,  and 
then  fell  upon  Oneglia,  the  only  seaport  in  Italy 

* " It  VM  on  ihi*  6th  day  of  AptU."  Mki  BotU.  *' lliat  th«  rfpub* 
liT40  atmy  of  Pnoev  «pp«»nd  for  AtiA  time  on  IuImu  Unitory : 
U<  atprtt  wu  ar|ualtd  UM  mioerahle,  tmt  whh  that  mnflslmt  appear- 
anr«  whpth  hoBOiOM  ouoqaeren-”— Aorta  d'/lofia. 


that  then  appertained  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
the  only  place  through  which  he  could  receive 
assistance  from,  or  jirouiptly  correspond  with,  the 
English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Since  the 
French  bombardment  which  bad  nearly  reduced 
Oneglia  to  a heap  of  ruins  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1792,  the  town  had  been  partially  repaired,  and 
the  seaward  defences  had  been  strengthened  ; but 
as  an  attack  by  land,  only  to  be  made  by  violating 
the  Genoese  territory,  had  not  been  anticipated,  no 
preparations  had  bem  made  to  resist  it ; there  were 
some  Piedmontese  troops  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, but  their  total  number  was  small.  Being, 
however,  joined  by  the  sailors  and  people  of  One- 
glia, tliese  troops  posted  themselves  on  some 
heights,  and  made  a gallant  effort  to  defend  the 
approaches  to  the  town.  But  Massena,  who  led 
this  division,  dislodged  these  brave  men,  though 
not  without  suffering  a frightful  loss,  and  then 
took  possession  of  Oneglia,  which  was  deserted  and 
silent  as  the  grave,  for  the  inhabitants,  on  his 
approach,  had  all  fled  to  the  mountains.  Massena 
next  advanced  to  Loano,  whence  he  soon  moved  to 
the  bridge  of  Nava,  to  which  point  his  late  adver- 
saries had  retreated.  Those  Piedmontese  soldiers 
were  joined  by  some  fifteen  hundred  Austrians ; but 
this  united  force  was  incapable  of  resisting  the 
strong  columns  and  su|Mrabundant  artillery  which 
the  Fiench  brought  against  them.  After  this  vic- 
tory Massena  issued  terrible  manifestos,  threaten- 
ing with  destruction  all  the  timet  that  should 
attempt  to  oppose  his  progress  or  enter  into  a hope- 
less struggle  with  the  invincible  armies  of  the 
French  republic,  but  promising  at  the  same  time 
friendship,  favour,  honour,  liberty,  and  equality  to 
ali  such  as  would  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  king, 
Ac.  A greater  than  Massena  was  with  this  army, 
and  is  said  not  only  to  have  directed  some  of  its 
best  movements,  but  also  to  have  suggested  the 
whole  plan  of  the  campaign;  this  was  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  who  had  b«n  recently  raised  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  of  artillery.  From  the 
bridge  of  Nava  the  republicans  pushed  forward  to 
Ormea,  Garresio,  Bagnaaco,  preceded  by  terror, 
and  the  most  extravagant  reports  of  their  audacity 
and  numbers.  No  further  resistance  was  offered, 
and,  excepting  the  fortress  of  Cera,  they  were  now 
mastera  of  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro, 
which  gives  access  to  the  heart  of  Piedmont.* 

In  the  mean  time  another  strong  division  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  moving  from  Nice,  had  carried  a 
number  of  Piedmontese  outposts  on  the  Col  de 
Tende,  had  even  captured  the  hill  and  fort  of 
Raus,  where  they  had  been  completely  defeated  the 
year  before,  and  were  now  gathering  close  round 
Saorgio,  to  co-operate  with  the  column  which  had 
possessed  itself  of  the  Col  delle  Forche,  the  heights 
of  Dolceacqua,  and  the  pass  that  led  from  that  oppo- 

* Tha  r<*piib1ieaB  army  had  ooi  bom  loaf  ia  Italy  tjefora  U »aa 
natpriaily  (mproiwl  ia  wiliataaee  aa  wall  at  in  avi^raliee.  T\mj 
had  romv  hunfry  uad  half  nahed : thpy  now  fonud  tha  Irat  of  braadt 
fOisd  wioa,  abaadaaoe  of  prOTUionv,  aad  food  tlotli  to  cloth#  tli«ai* 
•elvaain.  In  tb#  town  of  Om#a  aloe#  thay  Cbuad  ptorMoa*  anoofh 
to  lad  tham  for  «oath>,  and  a ff#at  qaaatily  of  doth.  vUdt  th«y  ent 
up  iaio  looaa  f reateoata.  » Uliout  rariaf  for  uaUbraity  of  eoloar. 
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pile  direction  to  Soorgio,  which  place,  if  found  too 
formidable  for  an  aaaault,  waa  to  be  cloaely  block- 
aded. On  a near  approach  to  thia  formidable 
place  the  boldeat  gave  up  all  notion  of  aaaault,  and 
in  order  to  eatabliah  a blockade  it  waa  neceaaary  to 
get  poaseaaion  of  the  upper  parta  of  the  Alpine 
valley  in  which  it  waa  aituated,  and  of  the  heighta 
of  Col  Ardente,  which  the  Piedmonteae  had  forti- 
fied. But  the  advance  into  the  Genoeae  territory 
had  opened  another  rough  road  which  led  acroaa 
the  valley  of  the  Uoia  to  the  rear  of  Col  Ardente, 
and  Maaaena  marched  in  force,  and  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  conaidering  the  nature  of  the  ground,  by 
thia  new  route.  Before  the  Piedmonteae  gener^ 
Colli  could  bring  up  any  reinforcementa  from 
the  plaina,  be  waa  attacked  and  defeated ; and  on 
the  21th  of  April  the  French  became  maatera  of 
Col  Ardente,  of  other  create  of  the  Alpa,  and  of  all 
the  valley  above  Saorgio.  The  blockade  waa  now 
complete,  and  the  garriaon  cut  off  from  Piedmont. 
The  place,  however,  waa  well  aupplied,  and  a long 
reaiatance  waa  expected  from  it  (at  leaat  by  the 
King  of  Sardinia),  when,  at  the  beginning  of  May, 
Sant  Amore,  the  commandant,  capitulated,  and 
thua  left  another  paaaage  to  Turin  open  to  the 
French.  Colli  had  aent  thia  coward  or  traitor 
ordera  to  defend  Saorgio  to  the  utmoat  extremity, 
informing  him  that  he  would  toon  return  with  hit 
army  reinforced  to  ita  relief.  Upon  arriving  at 
Turin,  whither  he  and  hia  garriaon  were  permitted 
to  go,  upon  condition  of  not  terving  any  mure 
againat  the  French  during  thia  war,  Sant  Amore 
waa  brought  to  trial  before  a military  tribunal, 
waa  condemned  and  ahot,  together  with  the  com- 
mandant of  another  fortreaa  who  had  behaved 
equally  ill.  Vittor  Amedeo  and  hit  court  were  in- 
cenacd  at  the  numeroua  acta  of  treachery  which 
hod  been  committed ; but  it  ia  doubted  whether 
theae  executiona  did  their  caute  any  good.  After 
the  reduction  of  Saorgio,  the  invadera,  with  com- 
parative  eaae,  made  themaelvea  maatera  of  the 
whole  of  the  Col  de  Tende,  the  loftieat  point  of 
thoae  maritime  Alpa.  The  troopa  of  the  king  all 
retired  diahearten^  and  in  confuaion  to  the  plain 
of  Piedmont  or  to  the  roota  of  the  Alpa ; and  only 
tlic  fortreaaea  at  the  moutha  of  the  paaaea  on  the 
Piedmonteae  aide  of  the  mountaina  checked  the  ad- 
vance of  the  French  to  the  banka  of  the  Po  and 
the  city  of  Turin.  Vittor  Amedeo  hod  now  loat 
one-half  of  hia  atatea  and  the  principal  paaaea  and 
defencea  of  the  Alpa  (for  another  French  army  ad- 
vancing from  the  aide  of  Savoy  waa  climbing 
Mont  Cenia  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard),  but  he 
did  not  yet  Inae  heart  or  think  of  relinquiahing  the 
atruggle.  He  ordered  a levy  en  mute,  but  unfor- 
tunately Jacobin  cluba  had  been  eatabliahed  in 
nearly  all  the  towna  of  Piedmont,  active  conapi- 
raciea  againat  the  royal  government  were  in  pro- 
grcaa,  and  a very  conaiderable  portion  of  hia  aub- 
jeeta  were  either  diaafluctcd  or  dispirited.  He 
applied  to  the  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  a mem- 
lier  of  the  coalition,  for  aasiatance,  and  Ferdinand 
waa  going  to  send  an  army  of  18,000  men  to  the 
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north  of  Italy,  to  the  plaina  of  Lombardy  and 
Piedmont,  when  the  discovery  of  a republican  con- 
spiracy among  hia  own  subjects  at  Naples,  and 
other  critical  events,  compelled  him  to  delay  that 
project.  The  other  independent  Italian  atatea 
were  either  powerless  or  timid ; the  republic  of 
Venice,  which  might  have  made  a great  effort  at 
thia  moment,  preferred  listening  to  French  flat- 
teries, aaaurances,  and  promises,  and,  without  the 
same  excuse  for  ita  conduct,  behaved  as  puaillani- 
mously  as  Genoa.  At  thia  very  moment  the  Ve- 
netian senate  received  l.adlemand,  an  ambassador 
appointed  by  Robespierre  and  the  committee  of 
Saiut  Public,  and  suspended  a levy  of  troops 
which  hod  been  ordered  a short  time  before  for  the 
defence  of  their  continental  posseaaions.  The 
Austrians  in  Lombardy,  who  were  apprehensive  of 
plots  and  conspiracies  in  all  their  part  of  Italy, 
and  who  thought  themselves  obliged  to  strengthen 
their  own  garrisons  and  llieir  own  frontier,  could 
not  spare  many  reinforcements  to  the  emperor’s 
army  serving  with  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia ; they,  however,  afforded  some  assistance 
when  the  danger  became  imminent,  and  this  was 
the  only  succour  the  Piedmontese  at  present  re- 
ceived. The  republican  army,  called  the  Army  of 
the  Alps,  which  had  moved  from  Savoy  towards 
the  passes  of  Mount  Cenia  and  St.  Bernard,  had 
taken  the  field  earlier  and  in  much  greater  num- 
ber than  the  army  of  Italy  that  started  from  Nice  ; 
and  it  was  by  inducing  the  King  of  Sardinia  to 
collect  die  mass  of  bis  forces  in  these  Graian  Alps 
above  Savoy  that  the  Col  de  Tende  and  the  rest  of 
the  maritime  Alpa  had  been  weakened.  While  the 
snow  was  lying  deep,  nut  merely  on  the  lofty 
mountains,  but  in  the  valleys,  the  army  of  (he 
Alps  gain^  the  crests  of  the  (^nia,  the  St.  licr- 
nard,  and  the  Valaisan,  and,  taking  the  Piedmon- 
tese and  the  Austriaru  by  surprise,  drove  them 
from  their  redoubts  and  gained  possession  of  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  valleys,  which  lead  down  to 
Piedmont  and  open  upon  Turin  at  the  distance  of 
only  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from  it.  They 
were  in  full  march  through ' the  Alpine  valley  of 
Aosta  and  within  a few  miles  of  the  capital  town 
of  that  province  when  the  king’s  eldest  son,  tlic 
Duke  of  Montferrat,  advancing  itp  the  valley  from 
the  Italian  side  with  such  volutiteers,  militia,  and 
regular  troops  os  he  could  most  readily  collect, 
brought  the  head  of  their  column  to  a stand,  and 
then  beat  them  back  to  their  less  comfortable  quar- 
ters among  the  snow  and  ice.  Another  division  of 
the  republicans,  climbing  another  mighty  Alp, 
captured  the  Fort  Mirobocca,  and  then,  descending 
on  the  other  side  by  the  valley  or  pass  of  Lit- 
cema,  they  occupied  Bobbin  and  other  Alpine  towns 
or  villages  belonging  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
even  threatened  the  strong  fortress  of  Pinerol  with 
assault : but  here  again  the  Piedmontese  behaved 
manfully,  driving  back  the  invaders  to  the  lofty 
ridges  from  which  they  hud  descended.  It  was 
the  middle  of  May  before  the  main  body  of  this 
Army  of  the  Alps,  led  on  by  General  Dumus, 
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completely  cleared  the  iin]>ortanl  pass  of  Mont 
Cenis,  which  was  defended  by  forts,  batteries,  and 
redoubts,  some  old,  and  some  recently  erected. 
Durnas,  wlio  had  studied  movmtuin  warfare,  and 
who  had  all  the  Savoyard  j)easantry,  who  best 
knew'  the  countr)’,  heartily  disposed  to  assist  him, 
found  ways  for  his  troops  which  the  Piedmontese 
and  Austrian  generals  had  considered  impassable: 
he  marched  to  his  great  enterprise  by  moonlight, 
and  BO  divided  and  directed  his  forces  that  they 
fell  upon  the  three  principal  redoubts  at  one  and 
the  same  moment  Though  taken  by  surprise, 
and  thrown  into  an  almost  superstitious  conster> 
nation  at  seeing  the  French  deaceuding  heights 
w hich  had  been  considered  impracticable,  and 
rising  out  of  hollows  and  chasms  and  black 
abysses,  the  allies  for  some  time  stood  properly  to 
their  guns ; but  when  the  broad  moonlight  dis* 
closed  a fresh  column  of  assailants  on  the  edge  of 
a rock  which  was  in  the  rear  of  the  principal  re- 
doubt, and  which  almost  overhung  it,  the  men 
hurst  away  panic-stricken,  leaving  their  artillery 
and  everything  in  the  redoubt  behind  them.  The 
troops  in  the  other  redoubts  abandoned  their  posts 
without  tiring  another  gun,  and  the  whole  host 
tied  w'ith  mad  haste  down  the  steep  valley  of 
Susa.  Among  the  fugitives  were  some  Savoyard 
royalists,  who,  to  escape  the  guillotine,  which  the 
republicans  had  established  at  Chambery,  threw 
tlunnselves  over  precipices  and  were  dashed  to 
pieces.  A part  of  the  French  never  ceased  the 
pursuit  until  they  reached  the  walls  of  Susa.  All 
the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  provisions  collected 
on  the  summits  of  the  mountain  and  in  the  re- 
doubts fell  into  their  hands,  together  with  a large 
quantity  of  musketry  which  the  Piedmontese  had 
thrown  away  in  their  flight.  The  short  moonlight 
fight  had  given  the  republicans  possession  of  the 
important  pass,  of  all  its  defences,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Fort  la  Brunette,  which  stood  upon  a 
detached  solid  rock,  but  which  did  not  materially 
interfere  with  their  possession  of  the  pass.  Dumas 
then  spent  some  months  in  inactivity,  not  consi- 
dering himself  strong  enough  to  venture  through 
the  valley  of  Susa  and  into  the  plain  between 
Rivoli  and  Turin,  where  the  King  of  Sardinia,  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  Count  Wallis  with 
.Austrian  troops  hastily  drawn  from  Pavia,  l^odi, 
Cremona,  Como,  Milan,  Mantua,  and  other  parts  of 
L'lmhardy,  were  stationed,  with  their  flunks  well 
covcrctl  by  rivers,  their  fronts  by  redoubts,  and 
with  n fine  high-road  and  all  the  resources  of  Turin 
in  their  rear.  The  army  of  Italy,  for  somewhat 
similar  causes  (as  another  good  army  of  Piedmontese 
and  Austrians  had  gradually  gathered  at  the  mouths 
of  the  passes  of  the  maritime  Al{)s  and  Ajienaines), 
was  equally  inactive.  It  appears,  too,  that  some 
doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  humour  of  the 
Genoese ; and,  perhajis,  a plan  w as  concerted  for 
taking  possession  of  the  city  of  Genoa  and  all  the 
strong  places  within  the  narrow  limits  of  that  re- 
public lieforc  they  crossed  the  A]ieimiDca,  and 
ft  them  in  their  rear:  fur,  on  the  13th  of  July, 
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I the  deputies  of  the  Convention,  who  were  still 
superintending  the  operations  of  the  army,  gave 
Bonaparte  a commission  to  proceed  to  Genoa, 

, with  secret  instructions  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
fortifications  and  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the 
Genoese  government  towards  the  English  and 
other  belligerent  pow  ers.  At  last,  however,  Icarn- 
I ing  that  the  Piedmontese  and  Austrians  were  jiro- 
I jecting  an  attack  along  their  line  of  posts,  witli  the 
I hope  of  compelling  them  to  evacuate  the  passes  and 
I the  Genoese  territory,  they  scaled  the  Apennines, 

I descended  into  Piedmont  by  the  valley  of  the  Bor- 
mida,  and,  on  the  21st  of  September,  attacked  the 
allies  at  Cairo,  where  they  were  strongly  intrenched. 
The  republicans  were  conducted  to  the  assault  by 
Dumorbion,  Massena,  Laharpe,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, Saliccti,  and  Albitte  (the  two  civilians  lieing 
I now  the  commissioners  from  the  Convention),  and 
! Buonaroti,  an  enthusiastic  Florentine,  a descendant 
I from  the  family  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  had  abnn- 
! duned  his  country  to  become  a republican  and  de- 
: magogue  at  Paris,  and  what  was  called  a national 
, agent.  They  attacked  in  three  columns,  with 
their  usual  impetuosity  and  assurance  of  victory ; 
but  they  were  repulsed  with  llic  loss  of  six  hundreil 
of  their  best  men,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  the  de- 
clivities of  the  Apennines,  from  which  they  had 
' moved  to  begin  the  imttle.  Yet,  on  the  very  next 
day,  tlie  allies  withdrew  their  artillery  and  stores, 

, abandoned  their  strong  positions,  and  retired  across 
the  Burmida  to  Acqui,  fearing  that  the  autumnal 
swelling  of  the  river  might  interrupt  their  commu- 
nications with  that  town,  which  they  had  made 
their  d<j{Hit,  or,  according  to  another  account,  re- 
‘ treating  upon  false  intelligence  artfully  given  by 
I some  of  the  many  friends  of  the  republicans,  that 
another  French  army,  collected  at  Savona,  was 
about  to  strike  through  another  pass  of  the  A))en- 
nincs  and  throw'  itself  between  Acqui  and  Cairo. 
At  first  the  republicans  could  not  believe  that  they 
were  gone  ; next  they  fancied  it  was  a rtue  dp 
gxurre  to  draw  them  in  pursuit  into  the  plain,  where 
the  Austrian  cavalry  could  act  with  advantage; 
but  at  last  they  ventured  forward  as  far  as  Cairo 
and  the  other  possessions  which  had  been  aban- 
doned, On  the  other  side  of  the  Ajiennincs,  or  at 
least  so  long  as  they  had  l>een  in  the  Genoese  ter- 
ritory, the  French  had  behaved  with  moderation; 
bnt  now  they  gave  way  to  all  their  wonted  ex- 
cesses, plundering  the  towns  and  villages,  destroy- 
ing what  they  could  not  carry  otf,  burning  the 
vineyards,  which  there  produced  a delicious  fruit 
and  a generous  wine,  and  subjecting  the  poor 
Piedmontese  ]>ea8antry  and  their  wives  to  every 
humiliation,  barbarity,  and  horror.  After  three 
days  of  these  practices  they  crossed  the  mountaitis 
in  haste,  apprehending  an  attack  from  the  allies, 
who  were  collecting  in  greater  force  at  Acqui : 
they  retunied  to  their  former  stations  in  the  Ge- 
noese territory,  and  threw  up  redoubts  to  defend 
themselves  in  case  the  allies  should  cross  the  A})cn- 
nines:  their  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Vado, 
a low'n  near  the  coast,  which  they  strongly  forti- 
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fled.  Nothing  more  was  done  this  year:  but  the 
republicans  had  done  much  ; the  bulwarks  of  the 
Alps  and  Apennines  were  in  their  hands,  the 
road  was  opened  into  Italy,  and  an  excellent  basis 
laid  for  future  operations.  It  had  taken  them 
three  years,  enormous  sums  of  money,  and  prodi- 
gious sacrifices  oflife  to  achieve  these  great  ob- 
jects ; but  the  work  was  done  >a  last.* 

In  Paris,  meanwhile,  the  different  factions  had 
waged  a fiercer  war  upon  one  another  than  that 
which  the  armies  had  carried  on  in  the  field. 
No  sooner  were  the  Girondists  exterminated  than 
jealousies  and  deadly  hatreds  broke  out  among  the 
victorious  Jacobins  themselves.  Hebert  became 
the  head  of  a party  which  put  itself  in  direct  oppo* 
sition  to  Robespierre.  These  Heliertists  were  for 
sonm  time  all-powerful  in  the  commune,  exceed- 
ingly popular  in  Paris,  and  with  all  the  extreme 
sans-culottcs : they  shared  in  the  executive  power 
by  holding  places  in  the  »alut  public  and  in 
others  of  the  governing  committees  : they  had  the 
10,000  men  of  the  armce  revolutionnaire  of  Paris 
Completely  at  their  bidding,  Ronsin,  the  general  of 
that  army,  being  one  of  the  chiefs  of  their  party ; 
and  in  the  Convention  they  for  a season  could 
command  a majority  of  votes — a fact  which  first 
made  Robespierre  determine  that  that  legislature 
should  l>c  purged  anew,  and  that  the  Hebertists 
should  be  treated  like  the  Girondists.  But,  as 
Htfbert  and  his  friends  were  so  powerful,  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed  against  them  slowly  and  with 
e.xircine  caution.  In  installing  atheism  and  the 
worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  the  Hebertists 
well  knew  that  they  were  declaring  mortal  war— 
a war  without  quarter — against  Robespierre,  who 
hy  speeches  and  by  writings,  by  declarations  re- 
peatedly made  both  in  the  Convention  and  in  the 
Jacobin  Club,  bad  pledged  himself  to  the  support 
of  a pure  deism,  and  who  (if  any  one  thing  is 
clear  in  his  mysterious  character)  was  really  a 
determined  and  fanatical  deist  With  bitterness 
of  soul  he  had  yielded  for  the  moment  to  the  pre- 
{Kindcrance  of  Hebert.  Chaumette,  Clootz,  and 
that  atheistical  herd ; but  he  believed  that  a large 
portion  of  the  French  people  still  retained  a re- 
s))cct  for  Chrisliauity,  that  a still  larger  portion, 
though  rejecting  all  revealed  religion,  clung  to  the 
belief  of  a God  and  to  the  hope  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul;  and  he  nicely  calculated  that  the 
strength  of  these  opinions  would  come  to  his  aid 
in  his  death*8trife  with  Hubert.  In  a manner  it 
was  Rol>espierre  that  was  now  invoking  the  re- 
spectabilities ; but  what  he  considered  as  this  class 
was  a body  of  the  pet)ple,  of  better  sans-culottes, 
who  differs  enormously  in  power  as  in  numbers 
from  the  classes  of  society  on  w hich  the  Feuillants 
and  Girondists  had  leaned.  Hitherto  the  revolu- 
tion had  been  a game  in  which  the  mao  or  the 

IiarticB  who  went  farthest  obtained  the  prize  and 
tept  it  until  some  other  man  or  party  went  still 
farther;  hut  now  Robespierre  was  to  obtain  his 
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Bupreme  power  by  checking  this  onward  move- 
ment, and  by  dcatroying  the  Hebertista,  who  hud 
already  gone  beyond  his  limits  in  other  things  be- 
sides the  promulgation  of  atheism,  and  who  were 
bent  upon  going  to  still  greater  extremes.  For 
some  time  this  new  system,  which  was  in  itself  a 
s|>ecies  of  conservatism  or  counter-revolutionism, 
seemed,  in  the  Convention  at  least,  but  a hopeless 
business,  for  the  majority,  which  was  only  a ma- 
jority through  the  fears  and  cowardice  of  the  Plain 
or  middle  party,  who  had  trimmed  and  shifted  on 
all  occasions,  voting  in  one  month  measures  ten- 
fold more  iniquitous  than  measures  they  had  op- 
posed the  month  before,  seemed  to  support  Hebert, 
to  have  no  preference  for  deism  over  atheism,  and 
to  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  those  “ moral  ideas” 
and  that  belief  in  a God  which  Robespierre  advo- 
cated as  things  essential  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind and  the  existence  of  u pure  republic.  As 
early,  however,  as  the  month  of  December,  IIQB, 
the  “ Incorruptible”  felt  sufficient  confidence  in 
his  own  strength  in  the  Jacobin  Club  to  ridicule 
and  denounce  Hubert  and  his  new  religion  or 
worship  of  Reason,  to  declare  that  some  belief  was 
necessary  to  man,  and  that,  "if  the  Diiinity  did 
not  exist,  a wise  legislator  would  hare  invented 
one."  And  a day  or  two  after  delivering  this 
speech,  which  appears  to  have  been  applauded  by 
the  club,  Robespierre  rose  in  the  Convention  to  ex- 
pose the  danger  and  absurdity  uf  atheism,  and  to 
connect  the  ultra-revolutionists  and  their  designs 
with  Pitt,  and  England,  and  all  the  foreign  ene- 
mies of  France — a trick  which  could  never  be 
played  off  too  often,  and  which  hardly  ever  failed 
of  success,  play  it  who  might.  He  represented 
that  the  banded  kings,  finding  themselves  foiled 
and  beaten  by  the  armies  of  the  republic,  were 
labouring  more  than  ever  to  discredit  the  revolu- 
tion, and  to  render  it  odious  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
in  all  parts  of  which  a God  at  least  was  held  a ne- 
cessary part  of  belief;  that  these  tyrants  had  still 
their  secret  emissaries  in  France,  who  were  labour- 
ing to  overthrow  the  republic  by  means  of  repul- 
licanism,  and  to  spread  the  flames  of  civil  war 
by  means  of  philutuphy.  After  insinuating  that 
Clootz  the  German,  llihcrt,  Chaumette,  Ronsin, 
and  the  other  atheists,  were  acting  in  concert  with 
these  secret  emissaries,  he  conjured  the  Conventios 
to  exert  itself  for  the  prevention  of  extravagances 
and  follies  which  coincided  with  the  plans  of  the 
foreign  conspiracy;  and  he  demanded  that  the 
commune  of  Paris  should  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  tyrannize  over  men’s  consciences,  and  to  serve 
the  enemies  of  France  b^  inconsiderate  acts  which 
gave  offence  to  all  religious  opinions.  He  was 
even  enabled  to  carry  a vote  prohibiting  all  acts  of 
violence  and  meosurcs  contrary  to  the  liberty  of 
worship ; but  the  Convention  would  not  ut  present 
go  farther  than  this,  nor  had  he  the  courage  to 
pro)K)se  the  ahutting  up  of  the  tcmplea  of  Reaaon. 
which  had  become  tcmplea  of  prostitution  and 
every  other  debauchery.  Camille  Desmoulins,  Fa- 
bre  d’E^Iantinc,  Philippeaux,  and  other  Cordelier 
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Jtoobins,  once  at  the  head  of  all  moTements,  aided 
with  Robeapierre  in  hia  present  conserratiam  ; and 
it  was  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  in  earlier  daja  had 
prided  himself  in  his  popular  title  of  “ Procureur 
de  la  Lanteme,’*  that  gave  the  Hdbertists  the 
name  of  ultra-revolutionists.  Danton,  the  sono- 
rous chief  of  this  Cordelier  party,  though  he  had 
become  strangely  indolent  and  neglectful,  declared 
himself  frankly  against  Hdhert  and  his  gang. 
Hereupon  the  Hdbertists  collected  shocking  stories 
— many  of  them  perfectly  true  and  notorious — of 
Danton’a  venality,  dissipation,  and  extravagance ; 
and,  after  assailing  him  with  this  light  artillery  in 
their  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  they  attacked 
him  with  their  heavier  ^na  in  the  Convention. 
This  brought  Danton  back  to  Paris  from  his  lux- 
urious retreat  in  the  country.  Not  satisfied  with 
exculpating  himself,  this  Mirabeau  of  the  sans- 
culottes inculpated  the  Hdbertists,  accusing  them, 
more  openly  than  Robespierre  had  done,  of  com- 
plicity with  the  secret  emissaries  of  tyrants,  of  a 
bottomless  immorality,  of  a thirst  for  blood  which 
nothing  could  satisfy;  and,  encouraged  by  his 
presence  and  bold  oratory,  Philippeaux  and  others, 
who  had  held  commands  in  that  war,  denounced 
the  tremendous  atrocities  which  had  been  perpe- 
trated, and  which  were  still  perpetrating,  in  the 
Vendde,  attributing  them  all  to  orders  received 
from  the  Hdbertists,  or  to  a few  sanguinary  mon- 
sters who  had  been  promoted  by  them  and  sent 
into  that  unhappy  country.  For  the  first  time  for 
many  a long  day  cruelty  and  crimes  were  called  by 
their  proper  names,  and  the  walls  of  the  Conven- 
tion were  made  to  echo  with  indignant  demands 
fur  stopping  carnage  and  returning  to  the  paths  of 
moileration  and  mercy.  Camille  Desmoulins  now 
liegan  to  publish  a new  journal  under  the  title  of 
“The  Old  Cordelier,’*  intimating  by  the  name 
tliat  the  new  Cordeliers,  the  Huberts,  Chaumettea, 
Momorus,  and  all  that  faction,  though  now  trying  to 
domineer  in  the  club,  had  departra  entirely  from 
the  original  principles  of  the  society.  CamiUe  hod 
married  a rich  young  wife,  and  Danton  had  also 
married  a lady  described  as  young,  fair,  and  other- 
wise interesting,  and,  if  she  was  not  rich,  Danton  had 
abundance  of  money  derived  chiefly  from  his  first 
missions  in  Belgium.  In  short,  both  these  revo- 
lutionary heroes,  poor  as  poor  could  be  in  1189, 
had  now  attained  to  affluence,  high  consideration, 
and  domestic  comfort ; and  therefore  they  were 
anxious  that  the  revolution  should  go  no  farther, 
Danton  had  never  been  an  enthusiast  except  in 
words  and  orations : Desmoulins’s  madness  seemed 
really  to  have  been  calmed  down  by  his  prosperity, 
and  charmed  away  by  his  charming  young  wife. 
It  was  well  for  humanity  that  both  these  gentle 
Benedicts  had  not  got  far  beyond  the  happy  tran- 
sports of  the  honeymoon ! The  “ Vieux  Corde- 
lier,” with  its  novel  lessons  of  mercy  and  gentle- 
ness, made  a very  great  impression,  more  particu- 
larly upon  those  who,  like  the  editor,  had  gained 
affluence  and  consideration  during  the  overthrow 
of  old  things,  and  the  re-construction  of  the  political 


system ; Camille  too,  though  absurdly  overpraised, 
as  a Machiavelli  in  profundity  and  a Voltaire  in 
wit,*  was  certainly  a vivacious  writer ; by  degrees 
it  became  quite  a fashion,  quite  a nge,  to  read 
what  he  wrote.  Even  the  lowest  and  most  rabid 
of  the  Parisian  sans-culottes  began  to  think  or 
say  that  there  was  more  reason  and  philosophy 
in  the  “ Vieux  Cordelier”  than  in  the  “ Pere 
Duchtne” — tliat  Hebert’s  style  was  too  tow,  &c. 
There  was  one  particular  passage  which  made  a 
great  sensation  ; it  was  a picture  of  the  present  time 
in  the  form  of  a picture  of  the  past,  or  of  the  tyranny 
and  suspicion  which  deluged  Rome  with  blood 
under  Tiberius,  and  the  other  bad  or  worst  of  em- 
perors. Drawing  his  facta  from  the  dark  repertory 
of  Tacitus,  and  placing  them  in  an  antithetical 
and  startling  manner,  he  showed  that  every  man 
of  any  eminence,  or  in  any  place  of  government, 
was  tuspecl,  and  that,  in  all  cases,  the  word  sus- 
pect was  equivalent  to  death ; that  the  courts  of 
justice  became  mere  slaughter-houses ; that  no  men 
flourished  except  vile  informers,  who  posaeaacd 
themselves  of  the  property  and  even  the  names  of 
the  victims  they  denounced  as  suspect ; that  even 
poverty  was  no  security,  aa  poor  men  might  be- 
come desperate,  and  must  therefore  be  very  suspect. 
Danum  encouraged  Camille,  and  Robespierre  him- 
self not  only  gave  his  approbation  to  the  “ Vieux 
Cordelier,”  but  also  read  and  corrected  the  proofs 
for  the  author.  But  Camille  very  soon  committed 
great  indiscretions  in  his  paper  and  in  conversa- 
tion, venturing  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  Robes- 
pierre’s right-band  man  Saint-Just,  and  even  to 
expend  some  witticisms  on  the  great  Incorruptible 
himself.  He  described  Saint-Just  as  a solemn 
youth,  puSed  up  with  pride  and  conceit,  who 
“ carried  hia  head  as  if  it  were  a Saint-Sacre- 
merit — which  provoked  from  the  said  Saint- 
Just  the  retort  that  he  would  make  the  said  Camille 
carry  his  own  head  like  Saint-Denis,  in  his  hand 
or  under  his  arm.  Forgetting  that  he  was  play- 
ing with  a tiger,  Camille  jok^  Robespierre,  w ho 
h^  always  preserved  the  dress  and  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  upon  hia  aristocratic  tastes,  and  reminded 
him  and  the  public  that,  in  former  times,  he  had 
prefixed  the  feudal  particle  de  to  bis  name.  But, 
until  he  should  be  able  to  annihilate  the  Hiibertists 
by  the  aid  and  assistance  of  this  old  Cordelier 
parly,  Robespierre  seemed  resolved  to  betray  no  ani- 
mosity either  against  Camille  Desmoulins  or  against 
Danton,  whom  he  suspected  and  feared — as  is  ge- 
nerally thought,  without  motive  or  reason,  for  Dan- 
ton was  believed  to  be  weary  and  sick  of  politics  and 
the  turmoil  of  the  revolution,  and  only  desirous  of 
retiring.  When  the  Hebertists  impeached  Danton, 
Robespierre  took  upon  himself  hit  defence,  recall- 
ing the  important  services  which  that  great  orator 
and  energetic  man  had  rendered  to  the  republic, 
and  speaking  of  him  as  hit  own  personal  ns  well 
at  political  friend.  HJIjert  uas  violently  assailed 
in  the  Jacobin  Club  by  Robespierre's  brother 
and  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  conjointly  accused 
* 
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him  of  robbing  the  money-box  of  n theatre,  of 
extracting  from  Bouchotie  and  other  membera  of 
the  governing  committeea  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  thousand  livrea  in  payment  for  the  good  he 
had  done  to  the  revolution  by  hia  “ Pbre  Duchtne,” 
and  of  having  occaaioned  great  troubles  in  aome 
of  the  departmenta  by  debling  the  churches,  and 
attacking  that  liberty  of  worship  which  was  in- 
tended to  allow  every  man  in  France  the  free  exer- 
cise of  his  religion,  be  it  what  it  might.  Hdbert 
raged  and  foamed  at  the  mouth,  demanding  the 
immediate  expulsion  from  the  club  of  Camille, 
the  younger  Robespierre,  Philippeaux,  and  others. 
In  this  hurricane,  though  the  elder  Robespierre 
affected  a rigid  impartiality,  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  he  encoura^  the  attacks  upon  Hdbert, 
and  covered  Camille  with  his  invisible  shield.  Yet, 
soon  after,  when  Camille  and  his  friends  had  ren- 
dered all  the  services  they  were  capable  of  in 
shaking  and  discrediting  the  Hdbertists,  when 
Camille  had  overshot  his  mark  by  criticising  the 
governing  committees  as  keenly  as  the  commune, 
and  by  recommending  a committee  of  mercy  (a 
proposition  which  went  to  hold  up  all  the  existing 
committees  as  merciless  and  bloody),  when  Cou- 
thon,  returned  from  his  missions,  gave  it  ns  his 
opinion  that  this  modirantime  must  inevitably 
ruin  the  republic,  and  end  in  sending  to  the 
scaffold  all  the  members  of  committees,  and  at 
least  one-half  of  the  deputies  of  the  Convention, 
Robespierre  joined  in  the  outcry  against  Camille, 
accused  him  of  mlitical  heresies,  and  even  pro- 
posed in  the  Jacobin  Club  that  some  number  or 
numbers  of  the  “ Vieux  Cordelier  ” should  be 
burned  then  and  there.  Camille,  quoting  from 
Rousseau,  said  that  burning  was  not  answering. 
Robespierre,  rejoining,  treated  Camille  in  a sneer- 
ing, contemptuous  manner,  calling  him  the  spoiled 
child  of  the  revolution — a young  fellow  of  a natu- 
rally good  disposition,  but  who  had  been  corrupted 
by  the  bad  company  he  had  kept  He  even  said 
that  Camille,  in  some  of  hia  numbers,  had  emitted 
sentiments  and  opinions  which  Brissot  and  the 
Girondists  themselves  would  not  have  dared  to 
utter ; and  he  took  occasion  to  declare  that  he  had 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  " Vieux  Cordelier*' — that 
he  had  only  seen  the  two  or  three  Brst  numliers,  and 
that  he  had  abstained  from  reading  the  rest  or 
speaking  about  them  through  fear  of  its  licing  said 
that  he  had  dictated  them.  Dantnn  seemed  to  act 
as  a mediator;  and  Robespierre  then  intimated 
that  a distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  between  the 
person  of  Camille  Desmoulins  and  his  writings ; 
and  that,  though  it  would  he  very  proper  to  bum 
his  numbers  in  the  hall,  it  would  be  very  improper 
to  expel  him  from  the  club.  The  question  of 
Camille’s  exclusion  was  postponed.  When  the 
club  returned  to  it,  Robespierre,  seriniislv  alarmed 
at  reports  spread  by  the  Htlbertists,  that  he  too  was 
a convert  to  moderantitme,  inveighed  against  the 
pernicious  doctrine  as  something  more  dangerous 
even  than  the  ultra-revolutionary  system,  and  the 
disgusting  proceedings  of  the  H^bertists,  whom  he 


once  more  charged  with  being  in  the  pay  of  Pitt 
and  Prince  Cobourg ! Part  of  the  riddle  is  dark 
and  perplexing,  but  we  can  see  that  Robespierre 
was  now  attempting  to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone — to  destroy  the  old  Cordelier  party  by 
charging  them  with  modirantimu,  and  the  Hi!- 
bertists  by  making  them  ntpecls;  and  perhaps  a 
regard  for  appearances,  ns  much  as  anything  else, 
induced  him  now  to  treat  Camille  and  Danton 
with  affected  candour  and  gentleness,  or  at  least  to 
blow  in  that  direction  hot  and  cold.  He  said  that 
Camille,  though  spoiled  by  aristocratic  associates, 
was  still  a legitimate  child  of  the  revolution ; and 
that,  though  he  had  promulgated  in  his  journal 
some  maxims  of  the  most  pernicious  moderan- 
tisme,  there  were  still,  by  the  very  side  of  these 
maxims,  principles  of  the  most  truly  revolutiimary 
kind.  On  the  10th  of  January  the  great  Incor- 
ruptible carried  a vote  imporiing  that  Camille 
Desmoulins  should  not  be  expelled  by  the  Ja- 
cobins. The  Hdbertists,  now  a majonty  in  the 
Cordeliers  Club,  voted  a resolution  that  Camille 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  his  brother  Cordeliers, 
which  was  only  to  be  recovered  by  his  recanting 
his  revolutionary  heresies,  and  by  his  denouncing 
such  traitors  as  he  might  know.  Printer  Momoro, 
who  drew  up  this  resolution,  which  applied 
equally  to  Philippeaux,  Bourdon-de-l’Oise,  and 
Fabre  d’Eglantine,  spoke  rather  slightingly  of 
Robespierre,  and  exhausted  himself  in  a panegyric 
on  Marat,  that  great  man,  who  had  never  l^en 
capable  of  any  moderation  towards  aristocrats  and 
traitors,  and  who,  if  living,  would  put  down  at 
once  all  this  execrable  modtrantisme.  Hdbert 
followed  up  this  theme,  and  printed  a pamphlet 
entitled  ‘ Portrait  of  Marat.’  Camille  Uesmou- 
lius,  Danton,  and  their  friends  took  up  the  same 
promising  subject,  and,  in  order  to  show  that  they 
were  still  disciples  of  that  great  prophet  and  teacher, 
they  out-Hdberted  Hdbert  in  eulo^iums  of  Marat. 
As  a more  substantial  proof  of  their  undiniinishcd 
revolutionism,  all  parties,  Duntnnists,  Htibertists, 
and  Robespierrists,  concurred  in  keeping  the  guil- 
lotine going ; in  this  month  of  January,  when 
some  of  them  were  talking  about  the  necessity  of 
healing  the  wounds  of  the  revolution,  cighly-thrre 
victims  were  sacrificed  at  Paris  alone. 

Fabre  d’Eglantine,  a decided  Dsntonist,  and  a 
bosom  friend  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  bad  de- 
nounced an  Hdbertist,  named  Mamel,  as  guilty  of 
forgery ; the  committee  of  general  security,  which 
was  composed  entirely  of  HiSbertists,  released 
Marnel,  and  threw  Fabre  d’Eglantine  into  prison 
in  his  place,  and  under  the  same  charge,  whereunto 
was  added  the  accusation  of  his  being  the  chief 
pensioner  and  prime  agent  of  Pitt.  At  the  same 
moment  the  revolutionary  committee  of  one  of  the 
Paris  sections  arrested  Camille  Desmoulins’s  father- 
in-law  as  suspect.  On  the  other  side  the  Dan- 
tonists,  aided  herein  by  the  Robespierrists,  threw 
Ronsin,  Vincent,  and  other  Hdbertists  into  prison. 
A few  days  after,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Danton,  the  Convention  voted  the  liberation  of 
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Vincent  and  Ronsin,  but  Fabre  d’Eglantine  was 
left  in  prison.  There  was  a short  suspension  of 
this  war  and  these  perplexing  manoeuvres;  Robes- 
pierre occupied  the  uttemion  of  the  clubs  and  the 
Convention  by  some  lung  and  studied  discourses 
on  the  British  government,  on  the  crimes  of  Pitt, 
and  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  man.  He  said 
that  appeals  to  the  British  people  might  do  some- 
thing towards  revolutionizing  that  wretched  coun- 
try, but  that  there  must  be  something  more  than 
these  appeals;  that  it  would  be  a great  mis- 
take to  believe  that  the  morality  and  enlighten- 
ment of  the  English  people  equalled  the  morality 
and  enlightenment  of  the  French  people ; that  the 
English  people  were  certainly  ready  to  rise,  because 
tliey  were  oppressed,  enslaved,  impoverished, 
mined;  but  this  revolution  could  only  be  success- 
ful through  the  assistance  of  the  armies  and  fleets 
of  France.  “ Yes,”  said  he,  ” your  ships  of  the 
line  must  make  this  revolution,  and  overthrow  Pitt, 

the  imbecile  minister  of  a mad  king! 

That  minister  must  be  a fool,  who,  abusing  the 
influence  he  has  acquired  in  a mere  island,  thrown 
by  chance  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  would  try  to 
struggle  with  the  great  French  i>eople,  without 
perceiving  the  explosion  that  revolution  and  liberty 

are  going  to  make  in  hie  own  country! 

Pitt’s  plans  arc  so  absurd  that  they  can  only  have 
been  conceived  in  a madhouse.”  The  Convention 
occupied  itself  for  some  days  with  plans  of  public 
instruction,  with  decrees  for  the  making  of  ele- 
mentary books,  for  forming  a popular  republican 
library  in  every  district,  for  improving  the  manu- 
facture of  arms  and  gun^iowder,  for  totolly  abolish- 
ing negro  slavery,  &c.  On  the  5th  of  February 
Robespierre  delivered  a rambling  and  yet  pe- 
dantic discourse  upon  the  ” principles  of  poli- 
tical morality,  which  ought  to  guide  the  Na- 
tional Convention  in  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  republic.”  In  this  discourse  he 
denounced,  in  the  must  opeti  manner,  both  Danton- 
ists  and  Hebertists,  under  their  now  received 
names  of  Moderates  and  UUra’Revolulionists. 
” Both  these  factions,**  said  he,  ” march  under 
difl'erent  banners  and  by  diflerent  roads,  but  they 
are  both  marching  to  the  same  end ; and  that  end 
is  the  disorganization  of  the  popular  goverumeot, 
the  ruin  of  the  Convention,  and  the  triumph  of  ty- 
ranny. One  of  these  factions  would  drag  us  into 
weakness,  the  other  would  drive  us  into  excess.** 
This  was  a declaration  of  open  war  to  both  parties 
alike,  and  it  served  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  the  proscription  of  the  Dantonists  as  well 
ns  Hebertists.  Robc8pierrc*s  victory  over  the  two 
(though  the  Ht^bertists  alone  had  lately  seemed  so 
strong  in  the  House  and  in  the  committees)  w'ns  in 
a manner  decided  on  this  very  day ; for  the  Con- 
vention, without  any  discussion,  decreed  that  his 
discourse  should  he  printed  and  sent  to  all  the 
cunstituted  authorities,  to  all  the  clubs  and  popular 
societies,  and  to  all  the  armies ; and  further,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  world  in  general,  that  it 
should  be  translated  into  all  languages.  The  sud- 


den shiftings  and  changings  which  have  always  dis- 
tinguished the  French  in  their  legislative  bodies, 
and  which  even  at  the  present  day  seldom  allow  of 
any  calculation  as  to  the  majorities  or  minorities, 
or  whether  the  same  question  which  is  rejected  to- 
day may  not  be  carried  next  week  and  almost 
unanimously,  may  in  good  part  explain  Robes- 
pierre's triumph.  It  was  followed  by  immediate 
and  important  consequences;  denunciations  poured 
in  from  the  Paris  sections  and  from  the  depart- 
ments against  the  chiefs  of  the  revolutionary  army, 
who  were  all  H^bertists,  and  against  the  commis- 
sioners or  proconsuls,  some  of  whom  were  Ile- 
liertists  and  some  Dantonists;  those  who  were 
Robespierrists,  as  SaintJust  and  Lebas,  being  for 
the  present,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  respected.* 
Danton,  sensible  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
him,  sought  an  interview  with  Robespierre,  who 
consented  to  receive  him  and  one  or  two  of  his 
friends  in  his  own  lodging  at  the  carpenter’s  in 
the  Rue  St.  Honortf.  Danton  complained  of  the 
hatred  and  malice  of  the  governing  committees, 
but  said  he  did  not  fenr  them.  Robespierre,  whose 
manner  was  cold  and  reserved,  repli^  that  Dan- 
ton was  under  a mistake;  that  there  were  no 
evil  intentions  against  him  personally  ; but  (hat  it 
might  be  well  to  enter  into  some  explanations. 
” Explanations ! '*  cried  Danton.  ” For  us  to  make 
any  explanations  there  must  be  good  faith  on  both 
sides!”  And,  seeing  that  Robespierre’s  counte- 
nance darkened  at  these  words,  he  added  : ” With- 
out doubt  it  is  necessary  to  put  down  royalists,  but 
wc  ought  to  strike  only  such  blows  as  are  really 
useful  to  the  republic : wc  ought  not  to  confound 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty.**  ” Eh !”  rejoined  Ro- 
bespierre, with  bitterness,  ” Who  has  told  you  that 
a single  innocent  person  has  perished  ? ” Danton, 
turning  to  one  of  the  friends  who  had  accompanied 
him,  said  with  a bitter  smile,  ” What  do  you  think 
of  that?  Not  one  innocent  person  has  perished  / ” 
With  these  words  they  separated,  never  to  meet 
again  in  private,  or  elsewhere,  except  as  mortal 
and  declared  enemies.  Robespierre,  if  he  had  been 
as  frank  and  out-speaking  as  Danton,  might  ha\c 
said  to  him,  as  Danton  had  said  to  the  Girondiht 
mediator—”  I cannot  trust  you,  and  you  will  not 
trust  me.”  A coalition  between  the  Dautunisla 
and  the  Ht^bertists  might  have  proved  strong 
enough  to  renew  the  combat  and  delay  the  de- 
struction of  the  two  parties ; but  Danton,  Camille 
Desmoulins,  and  others  of  the  moderates  hod  com- 
mitted themselves  as  open  and  irreconcilable  foes 
of  Htfltert,  Chaumette,  Vincent,  Ronsin,  Clootz, 
and  all  that  gang,  before  Robespierre  betrayed  his 
intention  of  guillotining  them  all,  Dantonists  and 
Ht^bertisls;  and  here  again,  though  even  in  the 
presence  of  a common  danger,  these  two  factions 
could  not  trust  one  another.  Singly,  the  Hefbertists 
made  an  energetic  and  most  daring  struggle  for 
their  power  and  their  lives ; but  the  Duntutiisls 
remained  inactive,  stupitied,  paralyzed,  without 
even  that  degree  of  courage  which  is  retjuired  iu 
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certain  circumatances  to  run  away ; the  cowarda 
took  Danton’a  bold  words  for  heroism,  and  flattered 
themselves  into  a half  belief  that  what  he  ao  often 
repeated  must  prove  true — that  the  Robeapierriats, 
cautious  cowards  themselves,  would  not  dare  touch 
a hair  of  the  head  of  a man  who  had  been  such  a 
revolutionist  as  he ; and  that,  so  long  ns  he  was 
safe,  he  would  prove  a shield  to  every  one  of  his 
party. 

When  the  sombre  Saint-Just  returned  to  the 
Convention  from  a mission,  the  war  of  extermina- 
tion became  more  active  : on  the  26th  of  February 
he  presented  a terrible  report  on  the  sutpecis,  under 
which  term  were  now  included  men  and  women  of 
the  moat  opposite  parties.  Working  out  Rolies- 
pierre*s  axioms  and  dogmas,  and  throwing  contempt 
upon  Camille  Desmoulins  and  his  ‘ Vieux  Corde- 
lier,’ Saint-Just  proclaimed  that  the  republic  could 
not  be  too  suspicious,  that  the  number  of  the  justly 
suspeeted  was  still  infinite,  including  Camille  him- 
self and  all  his  party,  as  well  as  Hebert  and  all  his 
frowsy  faction.  “ That  which  constitutes  a re- 
public,” said  this  cold-blooded  fanatic,  “ is  the 
destruction  of  every  man  that  is  opposed  to  it 
Your  moderates  are  as  bad  as  your  anarchists  or 
ultra-revolutionists.  Every  dissident  is  a traitor !” 
Apostrophising  Danton,  he  told  him  that  he  and 
mcnlike  him  were  guilty,  liecause  they  took  plea- 
sure in  frequenting  public  places  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  people;  because  they  were  hunting 
after  luxury  and  fortune,  because  they  were  selling 
themselves  to  foreign  powers,  &c.  “ Your  last 

hour  is  approaching,”  cried  he ; “ you  shall  all 
perish ! 1 say  (til ! Measures  are  already  taken  ! 

to  secure  the  guilty ; they  are  all  known,  watched, 
surrounded !”  He  said  that  it  was  an  illusion 
to  represent  the  revolution  and  the  French  people 
ns  inhuman.  The  revolutionary  tribunal  had  in- 
deed cut  off  the  heads  of  three  hundred  scoundrels 
within  a year,  but  what  was  this  compared  with  the 
executions  of  the  Spanish  inquisition  ? And  had 
not  the  tribunals  of  England  butchered  anybody 
this  year  ? And  had  not  Frenchmen  the  right  to 
treat  the  partisans  of  tyranny  as  the  partisans  of  . 
liberty  were  treated  elsewhere?  Marat  had  been  ’ 
assassinated  in  France;  the  illustrious  Margarott, 
member  of  the  Scotch  National  Convention  as- 
sembled at  Edinburgh,  had  just  been  transported, 
with  confiscation  of  property  ; and,  while  all  tyrants 
were  rejoicing  at  this  last  judgment,  was  France  to 
tie  the  hands  of  her  revolutionary  avenging  tri- 
bunal ? Marat  was  in  his  grave,  and  could  not  be 
recalled  ; but  the  illustrious  Margarott  must  not  be 
left  to  perish,  he  must  be  recalled  from  Botany 
Bay  by  his  destiny,  which  would  prove  stronger 
than  the  government  which  oppressed  him.  Marat, 
he  said,  had  emitted  some  happy  ideas  upon  re- 
presentative governments,  and  the  best  means  of 
iinisbing  the  revolution : he  regretted  that  he  was 
not  there  to  speak  them  himself,  ns  the  holy  truths 
would  carry  more  weight  if  delivered  from  his  own 
mouth  ; but,  urged  by  necessity,  he  would  try  what 
eflcct  these  truths  might  have  from  his  lips.  And, 
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proceeding  with  his  exposition,  Saint-Just  repro- 
duced the  most  sanguinary  axioms  of  the  Friend  of 
the  People,  mingling  them  here  and  there  with  rhe- 
toric stolen  from  Danton,  who  had  been,  if  not  the 
I original  framer  of  the  plan,  the  real  orator  of  the 
audacity  and  terror  system.  “ If,”  said  he,  “ you 
allow  yourselves  to  be  duped  by  moderation  and 
misplaced  indulgence,  if  you  shrink  from  shedding 
1 blood,  if  you  spare  the  aristocracy,  yflu  will  con- 
demn France  to  fifty  years  of  trouble.  Be  bold. 
Dare ! {Osez  !)  That  word  contains  all  the  policy 
of  our  revolution.”  He  presented  several  decrees, 
importing  that  the  governing  committees  should  be 
purged  ; that  poverty  and  distress  were  to  dis- 
appear from  the  body  of  the  real  people  ; that  the 
committee  of  General  Security  alone  should  be  in- 
vested with  the  faculty  of  examining  the  petitions 
and  reclamations  of  political  prisoners  (there  were 
at  this  moment  five  thousand  suspects  in  the  prisons 
of  Paris  alone),  and  of  liberating  the  said  prisoners 
if  their  patriotism  should  be  proved ; that  all  such 
prisoners  as  should  be  recognised  as  enemies  to  the 
revolution,  or  as  suspects,  should  be  kept  in  prison 
till  the  peace,  and  then  sent  into  perpetual  banish- 
ment ; that  all  their  property  should  be  confiscated 
and  divided  amongst  the  indigent  patriots,  of  whom 
regular  lists  should  be  drawn  up  by  every  com- 
mune in  France.  This  last  process,  Saint-Just 
observed,  would  notably  strengthen  the  republic 
and  the  reign  of  liberty  and  equality,  by  taking 
from  the  criminal  rich  to  give  to  the  virtuous 
poor,  by  indemnifying  the  unfortunate  with  a 
division  of  the  spoils  and  property  of  the 
enemies  of  the  revolution,  by  making  comfort  and 
happiness  flourish  in  France — that  popular  happi- 
ness which  was  a new  idea  in  Europe.  “ This 
plan,”  says  Thiers,  with  his  usual  placidity,  “ was 
the  Agrarian  law  imiwsed  on  the  suspects  for  the 
profit  of  the  patrints."  Wild  as  it  was,  it  was 
adopted  without  a dissentient  voice.  The  other 
articles  of  the  decrees,  which  altogether  tended  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, and  to  exclude  from  it  all  that  were  not 
the  friends  of  Robespierre  or  of  his  system,  seem 
to  have  been  passed  with  the  same  unanimity. 
The  Ilcbertists  had  concluded  that  it  was  not  m 
the  Convention  that  they  could  make  any  stand  : the 
Dantonists,  with  the  common  cowardice  of  French 
minorities,  had  given  up  their  ground  in  the 
House,  without  taking  up  any  other,  and  had  appa- 
rently surrendered  their  weapons ; and  at  this  cri- 
tical moment  Camille  Desmoulins  even  left  otf 
publishing  his  ‘ Vieux  Cordelier,’ which  had  cer- 
tainly been  making  converts  and  a parly  even 
I among  the  sans-culottes. 

j III  the  field  of  battle  which  they  had  chosen  the 
' Hebertists  were  busy  enough.  Printer  Momoro, 

I whose  wife  had  played  Goddess  of  Reason,  wont 
I among  the  faubourgs  and  the  most  desperate  sec- 
! tions  ; and  he  got  up  a striking  and  telling  scene 
by  veiling  in  black  crape  the  tablet  of  the  Rights 
of  Man  in  the  Cordelier  Club.  Not  being  able 
to  w in  over  a majority  in  the  Jacobins,  the  Cor- 
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(leliers  set  thenuelvea  in  a atute  of  open  hoatility  to 
that  club,  declaring  by  manifeatu  that  they  were 
better  patriuta  than  the  Jacubina,  or  that  the  Cur- 
delicr- Jacobina  were  the  only  true  onca,  and  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  Faria,  the  real  people  and 
true  aana-culuttea,  to  tcatify  to  their  character,  and 
to  the  truth  of  tlicae  declarationa.  It  waa,  in  fact, 
a 'ciub  war,  or  war  of  cliiba,  the  Jacubina  fur 
Robeapierre,  the  Cordeliera  for  Hel)ert.  But, 
beaidea  the  Cordelier  Club,  the  Hebertiata  had 
good  ground  to  atand  upon  in  the  commune,  for 
Chaumette  was  atill  prucureur-general.  Hdbert 
himself  was  substitute,  and  mayor  Pache,  uncertain 
as  to  the  side  for  which  victory  might  finally  de- 
clare, and  flattered  by  their  promises  to  make  him 
a sort  of  president  of  the  republic,  smiled  compla- 
cently upon  their  projects.  In  the  revolutionary 
army  of  Ronsin  they  had  an  organised  force ; and, 
though  the  greater  part  of  these  ruffians  had  been 
sent  into  the  Vendd^  there  remained  in  Paris  and 
the  neighbourhood  about  4000  of  them.  They 
were  favoured  too  by  what  had  been  a poteut  agent 
in  the  first  and  in  moat  of  the  later  stages  of  the 
revolution — a scarcity,  approaching,  in  some  parts 
of  France,  almost  to  a famine.  They  produced 
pamphlets  and  placards  attributing  this  dreadful 
calamity  to  the  vices,  the  corruptions,  and  rapacity 
of  the  existing  executive.  At  this  juncture  Robes- 
pierre, who  waa  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  bilious 
fever,  and  Couthon,  who  waa  never  well,  fell  into 
serious  illness,  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves 
to  their  beds,  and  were  both  reported  to  be  at 
death’s  door.  Other  terrible  chiefs  of  that  party, 
as  Billaud-Varennes  and  Jean-Bon-Saint-Andre, 
were  in  the  departments.  If  the  blow,  the  grand 
coup  d'dtat,  could  be  struck  now,  surely  it  must 
succeed ! Thus  thought  the  Hdhertists,  who  fur 
the  rest  resolved  to  proceed  according  to  the  old 
approved  system,  which  had  been  tried  so  success- 
fully with  mvjor  Pdtion  and  with  the  present 
mayor  Pache  himself.  They  declared  the  sections 
to  be  in  insurrection  ; they  collected  a mob  (not  so 
great  as  they  expected),  marched  down  to  the 
Hdtel-de-Ville,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  the 
commune  along  with  them.  But  here  they  sus- 
tained their  first  reverse : sly,  cautious  Pache  had 
kept  out  of  the  way,  upon  information  timely  re- 
ceived that  in  fact  only  the  section  of  Marat  had 
insurged ; his  deputy  (Lubin)  represented  to  the 
patriot  mob  that  they  were  under  some  illusion,  that 
the  Convention  and  governing  committees  had  just 
adopted  and  were  carrying  into  execution  the  best 
measures  possible  fur  making  provisions  cheap  and 
indigent  patriots  happy ; and  even  procureur-gene- 
ral  Chaumette,  though  a chief  of  the  Hdbertist  fac- 
tion, and  one  of  those  whose  heads  must  fall  if  this 
insurrection  should  not  succeed,  eyeing  the  weak- 
ness of  the  force  before  him,  turned  pale  and  stam- 
mered a few  words  about  the  respect  due  to  the 
law  and  to  the  National  Convention.  In  tlie  mean- 
while Saint-Just  and  Collot  d’Herbois,  acting  for 
Robespierre  and  Couthon,  who  were  sick,  and  fur 
the  other  chiefs  that  were  absent,  ran  down  to  tlie 
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Convention,  where  they  found  such  uf  the  deputies 
as  had  assembled  trembling  and  doing  nothing, 
but  only  expecting  that  this  day,  the  16th  Ventose 
or  Wind  month, — or,  in  ‘ slaves’  style,’  the  6th  of 
March, — was  going  to  bring  forth  a hurricane  like 
that  which  had  swept  away  the  Girondists.  Saint- 
Just  culled  them  to  life  and  exertion  by  represent- 
ing the  insurrection  as  nowise  dangerous,  and  by 
moving  that  Fouquier-Tinville  should  instantly  be 
summoned  to  the  bar.  That  truculent  accuser- 
general,  who  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  had 
a grand  wholesale  case  set  before  him, — as  when  (to 
use  his  own  expression)  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
fire  ill  line,^i>e  un  feu  dc  /i/e,— soon  appeal, 
and  received  the  orders  of  the  House  to  arrest  all 
amtators  and  conspirators  us  soon  as  might  be. 
Tliis  being  done,  Collot  d’Herbois  ran  to  the  Ja- 
cobin Club  to  make  a moving  oration,  and  to  claim 
the  support  and  succour  of  that  society,  without 
which  the  decrees  of  the  Convention  were  little 
worth.  Momoro,  who,  like  nearly  all  the  Corde- 
liers, was  a member  of  the  Jacobins,  and  who  had 
not  yet  been  expelled  from  that  mother- society, 
ascended  the  Jacobin  tribune  after  Collot,  and  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  there  was  no  insurrection  or 
project  of  insurrection, — that  the  section  Marat  and 
the  Cordeliers  were  quiet,  well-intentioned  citixens, 
&c.  Momoro,  who  was  well  known  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  movement,  was  hooted  out  of  the 
sjpeaking-place ; and  Collot  was  charged  to  go,  in 
the  name  of  the  Jacobins,  to  fraternise  with  the 
Cordeliers,  and  bring  back  to  the  true  path  those 
friends  and  brothers  who  could  only  have  liecn 
misled  by  |ierfidiuus  men.  Collot,  however,  did 
not  risk  his  person  in  the  Cordelier  Club  till  the 
following  day,  when  the  insurgents  fur  the  most 
part  had  separated  and  gone  to  their  homes,  cursing 
or  laughing  at  the  ridiculous  parade  they  had  lieen 
induct  to  make,  and  when  the  majority  of  the 
club  itself,  who  were  not  personally  committed, 
had  come  or  were  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  wisest  course  they  could  pursue  would  be  to 
give  up  the  Hebertists  and  make  their  own  peace 
with  the  Jacobins.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Collot 
came  to  fraternise,  it  only  cost  him  a short  speech 
to  induce  the  Cordeliers  to  tear  away  the  black 
crape  from  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  to  charge  him 
with  an  assurance  to  their  brethren  the  Jacobins 
that  they  would  always  march  in  the  same  road 
with  them.  The  game  was  now  up,  for  Rousin’a 
4000  heroes  of  the  revolutionary  army  lost  heart 
at  the  dispersion  of  the  section  patriots,  protested 
that  they  were  too  few  to  attempt  a coup-de-main , 
and  began  to  desert  in  troops.  Although  they 
must  have  felt  that  their  case  was  desperate, 
although  they  must  have  known  that  Fouquier- 
Tinville  was  letting  loose  all  his  hloodhounds  upon 
them,  not  one  of  the  Hebertist  chiefs  attempted  to 
save  himself  by  a prompt  flight ; some  of  them 
tried  to  conceal  themselves  in  Paris,  but  conceal 
ment  there  was  impossible,  for,  as  Saint-Just  had 
already  told  them,  they  were  watched,  surrounded. 
So  perfectly  sure  were  the  Robespierrists  of  their 
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game,  that  they  played  with  it  aa  a cat  with  a 
crippled  moiue  that  cannot  run  away  or  find  a 
hole  to  hide  in  : they  let  aeveral  days  paaa  without 
taking  any  further  atepa ; and  it  waa  not  until  the 
13th  of  March,  by  which  time  Robeapierre  and 
Couthon  were  sufficiently  recovered  to  he  at  their 
{lasts,  that  Saint-Just  presented  to  the  Convention 
a report  which,  to  keep  up  the  old  fiction,  was 
styled  Report  on  the  factions  of  the  foreigners, 
and  on  the  conspiracy  concerted  by  them  in  the 
French  republic,  to  destroy  the  republican  raren- 
ment  by  corruption,  and  to  starve  Paris.”  In  a 
speech  still  more  terrible,  and  more  coldly  and 
systematically  atrocious,  than  any  be  had  yet  deli- 
vered, Saint-Just  not  only  fell  upon  the  Hdbertists, 
08  plotters,  incendiaries,  robbm,  cut-purses,  vile 
atheists,  but  also  attacked  another  party,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  ex-capuchin  Chabot,  as  agents 
of  corruption,  stock-jobbers,  gamblen,  forgers,  that 
to  a man  merited  the  guillotine.  Nor  were  the 
Dantonists,  who  had  in  a manner  commenced  the 
war  upon  the  Hdbertists,  treated  with  more  leni- 
ency Saint-Just  wanted  the  blood  of  all  of  them, 
and  of  a vast  number  of  individuals  who  were  con- 
nected neither  with  Danton  nor  with  Camille  Dea- 
moulins,  neither  with  Hdbert  nor  with  Chabot — 
men,  in  short,  who  had  avoided  linking  themselves 
with  any  party  whatsoever  in  the  vain  hope  of  keep- 
ing their  heads  on  their  shoulders.  These  neutrals 
were  all  declared  to  be  suipeeU.  And  Saint-Just 
demanded,  and  the  Convention  instantly  voted, 
another  exterminating  decree,  beginning  “ Are 
declared  traitors  to  the  country,  and  shall  be 
punished  as  such,”  and  ending  with  a wide-spread 
universal  category,  which  might  enfold  in  its  gi- 
gantic and  deadly  embrace  every  men  in  France 
that  Robespierre  or  Fouquier-Tinville  might  choose 
to  designate.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
Robespiene  and  Couthon  reappeared  in  the  Ja- 
cobin Club,  where  they  were  received  with  accla- 
mations, and  promises  and  vows  that  that  society  | 
would  stand  by  them  now  and  for  ever.  In  the  . 
course  of  the  night  Fouquier-Tinville  got  into  his  j 
death-grip  HJbert,  Ronsin,  Vincent,  Momoro,  and  ' 
all  the  chiefs  of  that  party,  including  a Dutch 
hanker  or  stock-jobber  named  Kook,  a democrat 
and  ultra-revolutionist  of  the  first  water,  at  whose 
(ileasant  country-residence  at  Pa-isy  the  Hdbertists 
had  been  accustomed  to  dine  siimiituously,  and  in 
dining  to  settle  their  plots  and  plans  ; in  all  they 
were  nineteen  men,  of  whom  not  one  made  the 
slightest  resistance.  And  during  the  same  dark 
hours  Fouquier-Tinville  seized  Chabot,  Bazire,  Ju- 
lien,  and  the  whole  batch  of  those  who  had  been 
denounced  as  agents  of  corruption,  stock-jobbers, 
Ac. ; and  with  them  was  included  another  foreign 
banker,  the  Baron  de  Batz.  The  last-named  in- 
dividual had  not  been  so  intimate  with  Chabot  and 
Bazire  and  their  friends  as  the  Dutchman  Kook 
had  been  with  the  Hdbertisls,  but  he  was  arrested 
in  order  to  make  the  people  believe  that  both  fac- 
tions had  been  in  the  pay  of  foreign  powers,  and 
that  each  had  its  foreign  banker.  They  were  all 


safely  lodged  in  the  Luxembourg,  a palace  converted 
into  a state  prison,  and  which,  spacious  as  it  was, 
was  crowded  before  the  arrival  of  these  unexpected 
guests— crowded  chiefly  through  the  denunciations 
and  arrests  made  by  the  Hdbertista  themselves  in 
their  brief  but  busy  day  of  power  and  triumph. 
As  the  new  prisoners  were  handed  in,  the  old  pri- 
soners crowded  to  see  them,  to  mock  them,  to  re- 
joice at  their  fall ; scenes  took  place  worthy  of  a 
Pandemonium  of  gibing,  mocking  devils.  Those 
whom  Hdbert  had  sent  thither  vainly  fancied  that 
their  hour  of  deliverance  must  be  now  at  hand  ; 
the  HJbertista,  upon  a surer  calculation,  knew  that 
for  themselves  “ the  holy  guillotine  ” (they  had  so 
named  it  when  they  had  the  direction  of  its  knife) 
awaited  them  within  a few  short  days  or  hours ; 
General  Ronsin  continued  to  play  the  bravo ; all 
the  rest  were  dejected — Hilbert  was  fainting,  Vin- 
cent in  convulsive  fits. 

On  the  morrow  all  Paris  seemed  in  a transport 
of  joy.  At  the  call  of  Robespiene  the  Jacooins 
assembled  in  extraordinary  session,  and  agreed  that 
the  anests  were  not  yet  sufficiently  numerous ; that 
the  commune  must  be  purged,  reformed,  recon- 
structed ; that  Hilbert’s  official  superior,  Chau- 
mette,  who  had  been  left  undisturbed  in  his  office 
at  the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  must  go  to  the  Luxembourg, 
together  with  other  magistrates  and  municipals, 
chosen  and  appointed,  indeed,  by  the  sovereign 
people,  but  traitors  nevertheless  ; that  Anacharsis 
Clootz,  who  had  always  been  preaching  atheism, 
and  sworn  constitutional  bishop  Gobel,  who  had 
led  off  in  the  abjuration  farce,  should  be  sent  to 
the  same  prison,  together  with  other  traitors  and 
conspirators  (all  in  the  pay  of  Pitt),  who  had  been 
connected  with  foul  Hilbert  or  greedy  Chabot. 
And  forthwith,  by  another  easy  cast  of  the  net,  all 
these  fry  were  caught.  Freeh  scenes  of  Mephis- 
tnpheles  mirth  and  mockery  as  they  entered  the 
Luxembourg ! One  of  the  old  prisoners,  bowing 
to  Chaumette,  who  had  taken  to  himself  the  name 
of  Anaxagoras,  and  who  arrested  all  manner  of 
people  as  suipects,  said — ” Oh,  philosopher  Anaxa- 
goras ! I am  svsptct,  thou  art  suspect,  he  is  suspect, 
we  are  suspects, you  arc  suspects,  they  are  susjieds — 
all  are  suspects.  Chaumette  reeled  to  his  cell,  and 
never  showed  himself  again  until  he  walked  out 
with  gendarmes  to  go  before  Fouquier-Tinville. 
On  the  1st  Germinal,  or  the  20th  of  March, 
twenty  of  them  went  through  the  tragical  farce  of 
a trial.  Some  changes  were  made  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  persons ; Clootz,  who  ought  to  have  figured 
with  Chaumette,  was  placed  wito  Ronsin  and  Hil- 
bert and  Proly;  Chaumette  waa  put  aside  with 
Gobel,  to  be  tried  a little  later.  Heliert  and  his 
nineteen  companions  (Clootz  having  raised  the 
number  of  this  [larty  to  twenty)  were  all  accused 
of  being  the  agents  of  foreign  powers,  and  they 
were  all  found  guilty  except  one,  who  in  the  whole 
business  had  acted  as  a spy  for  Robespierre  and 
his  jiarty.  On  the  24th  of  March  (the  trial  had 
lasted  fur  three  days,  and  then  the  jury,  aa  in  the 
case  of  the  Girondists,  had  cut  the  matter  short  by 
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declaring  their  consciences  to  be  satisfied)  the 
nineteen  were  led  to  that  scaffold  to  which  they 
had  sent  so  many  victims.  The  crowd  was  im- 
mense ; the  richer  or  more  curious  of  the  spec- 
tators paid  fur  places  in  carts  and  waggons,  that 
were  so  arrang^  as  to  command  a near  view  of 
the  guillotine ; every  window  and  house-top  in  the 
streets  through  which  the  death-carts  passed  were 
crowded  with  spectators  ; and  the  Parisians  hooted 
and  jested,  laughed  and  blasphemed,  and  showed 
by  other  parts  of  their  conduct  that  in  ferocity, 
ol^cenity,  atrocity,  they  were  nearly  of  a kin  w ith 
the  crouching,  sfiivering  monsters  and  madmen 
that  were  on  their  way  to  death.  Hebert  fainted 
several  times  in  the  cart ; only  Ronsin  and  mad 
Clootz  kept  up  the  bravado  to  the  last ; Momoro, 
the  Goddess  of  Reason's  husband,  was  as  chap- 
fallen as  Hebert;  Vincent  was  again  in  6ts  and 
convulsions.  It  seems  to  be  universally  allowed 
that  this  was  the  most  spiritless  batch  that  perished 
during  all  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Ronsin  consoled 
himself  with  saying,  and  no  doubt  believing,  that 
Robespierre  and  his  friends,  who  were  now  send- 
ing him  and  his  party  to  die,  would  march  the 
same  road  in  their  turn,  and  that  before  long. 
Ronsin  is  rated  as  a vulgar,  unphilosophical  mind ; 
hut  his  political  foresight  seems  to  have  l)ecn  as 
good  as  that  of  the  of  them.*  Clootz  acted 
as  atheist-chaplain  ; for  it  is  said  he  was  sorely 
afraid  lest  some  of  them  might,  through  weakness, 
die  believing  in  a God  : he  endeavoured  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  Hebert  by  preaching  comfortable 
“ doctrines  of  materialism and  he  is  said  to 
have  requested  to  be  executed  the  last  of  them  all, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  time  to  establish 
“ certain  principles"  while  their  heads  were  fall- 
ing. It  is,  however,  also  said  that,  when  in  the 
cart,  he  doubted  whether  it  were  not  all  a dream — 
whether  it  could  be  true  that  mankind  were  so 
blind  and  cruel  as  to  think  of  immolating  their 
champion  and  orator— and  that  when  on  the  scaf- 
fold he  appealed  from  the  sentence  of  the  wicked 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  to  all  mankind  (au  genre 
humam). 

Madame  Momoro  had  Ixren  arrested  and  thrown 
into  the  Conciergcric  before  her  husband  was  put 
upon  his  trial,  for  fear  that  she  might  raise  their 
section — for  Momoro  and  the  goddess  had  their 
admirers  and  friends.  According  to  a fellow- 
prisoner,  this  Goddess  of  Reason,  this  ctherial 
essence,  was  very  terrestrial,  having  only  passable 
features,  shockingly  bad  teeth  {de$  dents  <ijfreuses)y 
the  voice  of  a hsh-fag,  and  tine  tonrnure  gauche. 
But  this  is  a portrait  painted  by  an  enemy — one 
of  the  oid  prisoners  who  had  been  mtpect  to  the 
Hebertists ; — and  we  lose  faith  in  his  candour,  and 
can  only  include  him  with  the  rest  of  the  rabid 
l>ea8ts,  when  we  find  him  in  the  sequel  laughing  at 
Madame  Momoro'a  anxiety  and  agony  fur  the  fate 
of  her  husl)and  while  it  was  as  yet  undecided,  or 
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rather  while  it  was  not  yet  finished  by  the  click 
and  drop  of  the  guillotine  (wretches  as  the  ]>air 
might  have  been,  there  was  aO'ection  and  love  be- 
tween them,  and  this  would  have  made  the  feelings, 
at  least  of  the  woman,  respected,  sacred,  every- 
where but  here) ; and  when,  on  the  receipt  of  the 
news  that  Momoro  and  Hebert  and  all  their  band 
had  perished,  we  find  him  punning  upon  the  God- 
dess of  Reason,  " who  was  not  rcasonaUe  that  day," 
making  jests  of  the  wretched  woman's  woe,  and 
describing  the  exultation  of  all  the  rest  of  his  fel- 
low-prisoners, who  had  evidently  no  feeling  but 
for  themselves.* 

Nineteen  heads  had  fallen  in  one  day — in  the 
course  of  one  aftcnioon,  for  the  execution  did  not 
commence  until  some  time  after  mid-day — yet  the 
Dantonists,  who  had  been  so  clearly  threatened 
with  the  same  fate  as  the  Hel>erti8ts,  remained  in 
their  despairing  inertia.  The  herd  looked  to  their 
leader,  and  their  leader,  who  bad  never  been  any- 
thing more  than  an  oratorical  hero  or  a bull}',  had 
nothing  to  offer  them  but  sonorous  phrases,  and 
found  ho]>c  for  himself  in  his  vast  self-conceit — 
the  trap  which,  in  various  ways,  proved  fatal  to 
every  one  of  these  revolutionary  chieft.  We 
believe  the  ho]>e  was  of  that  kind  which  is 
called  a half-hoiic  : hut  flight  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult ; and,  although  Salles  and  Guadet,  Barharuux, 
Ptftion,  and  Buzot  had  not  yet  come  to  tlieir  mi- 
serable end,  Q sufficient  number  of  the  fugitive 
Girondists  had  perished  to  warn  Danton  of  the 
perils  that  would  await  him  in  the  departments, 
even  if  he  could  get  clear  of  Paris,  where  his  burly 
{lerson  and  rough  peculiar  phyaiognomy  were  known 
to  nearly  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  To  thoee 
who  kept  representing  to  him  the  danger  which 
threatened  his  parly,  he  kept  responding,  **  They 
would  not  dare !"  {Its  n*oxeraient  /)  Between  the 
arrest  and  trial  of  the  Htfbertista  (on  the  16th  of 
March),  when  a deputation  came  to  the  Convention 
to  congratulate  it  on  the  fall  of  those  conspirators, 
and  when  one  of  this  said  deputation  sang  a song 
written  for  the  occasion,  Danton  was  in  his  sent ; 
and,  expressing  his  indignstlon  at  the  singing 
(though  he  had  often  heard  the  like  thing,  and 
had  even  encouraged  it,  in  the  same  place),  he 
obtained  a decree  that  henceforward  no  one  should 
he  allowed  to  sing  songs  at  the  bar  of  the  House  ; 
and  this,  as  has  been  observed,  was  the  great  ond 
terrible  Damon's  last  acl.i  It  appears  that  he 
never  presented  himself  in  the  tribune,  or  even  in 
the  House,  again,  though  incessantly  urged  to  do 
so  by  his  friends  or  partisans,  who  conceived  that 
his  loud  roar  might  produce  a re-action,  with  won- 
ders and  miracles,  and  who  would  not  see  the  fact 
that  the  roar  of  the  hull  is  nothing  but  a loud  sound 
in  the  air  when  his  horns  have  been  cut  off  and  his 
legs  g}'vc(l.  The  Rohespierrists,  who  now  saw  no- 
w'hcre  the  sliadow  of  an  opposition  to  their  sove- 
reign will,  which  was  held  to  he,  and  which  for 
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the  time  in  reality  was,  the  representation  of  the  | 
will  of  the  sovereign  people,  arrested  Herault  dc  ! 
Sechelles,  the  great  showman  of  the  republic,  the 
great  author  of  the  existing  (upon  paper,  locked  up 
and  hidden)  republican  constitution  of  1 793,  the  fa- 
miliar associate  of  Camille-Desinoulins  and  Danton. 

Vou  will  be  the  next,**  said  Danton's  friends ; 
but  Dauton  still  responded,  “ /is  n'oseraient  i” 
His  wife  entreated  him  to  fly;  his  personal  friends 
— and  the  man  had  many — joined  in  the  prayer. 

If  he  liad  spoken  unrhetohcally,  he  would  have 
said  that,  being  already  in  the  toils,  it  was  idle  to 
tliink  of  flight— ^hat  flight  would  cxpMe  him  to  a 
worse  risk  than  any  he  ran  in  staying  where  he 
was;  but  being  eternally  a rhetor,  and  great  and 
sublime  in  words,  Danton  said,  “ I am  weary  of 
this — I would  rather  be  guillotined  than  guillotine 
others!  My  life  is  not  worth  so  much  trouble  ; I 
begin  to  be  sick  of  mankind ! . . . . But  if  ever 
Robespierre,  if  ever  Billaud-Varennea  should  dare 

They  will  he  execrated  as  tyrants ; the 

house  of  Robespierre  will  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  a gibbet  planted  where  it  once  stood!  .... 
But  my  friends  will  say  of  me  that  I was  a good 

husband,  a good  friend,  a good  citizen  ! 

But  they  will  not  dare!**  His  friends  intimated 
that  Robespierre,  the  Saiut  Public,  and  the  other 
governing  committees,  were  taking  their  measures 
to  arrest  him  ; and  they  again  recommended  what 
seemed  to  them  his  only  chance.  “But  whither,’* 
cried  he,  “ can  a revolutionist  such  as  1 have  been 
direct  his  steps?  If  France  cast  me  out,  there  are 
only  dungeons  for  me  in  the  rest  of  the  world ! 
Can  a man  carry  his  country  with  him  at  the  sole 
of  his  shoe  ? It  is  better  to  stay  than  go.  I would 
rather  be  guillotined  than  guillotine  any  more. 
But  I tell  you  they  will  not  dare!**  His  friends 
and  adherents  urged  him  to  go  down  to  the  Con- 
vention, rush  to  the  tribune,  from  which  he  had 
60  often  thundered  and  shaken  France,  and  there 
flenounce  Robespierre  and  the  committees,  and 
try  and  rally  round  himself  the  members  who  had 
so  recently  seemed  to  desire  a more  moderate  and 
merciful  system  of  government.  It  is  said  Danton  i 
would  not  make  the  attempt,  because  he  knew  too 
well  the  personal  fears  and  base  subjection  of  the  j 
House;  but,  if  Danton  had  not  been  overcome  by  I 
fear  himself,  assuredly  he  would  have  tried  die 
experiment.  On  the  30th  of  March,  Paris,  one  of 
tlie  jurymen  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  assured 
him  that  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  Robespierrists  to  send  him  to  the 
guillotine,  for  that  a clerk  of  the  committee  of 
Saiut  fSiblic  had  told  him  that  Danton’s  warrant 
was  made  out,  and  that  he  was  to  be  arrested  that 
\crynight.  He  rctieatcd  again  his  **  lls uoseramit^* 
—went  to  his  bed— and  in  the  course  of  the  night 
was  roused  from  his  slumbers  by  the  tramj)  of 
gendarmerie  and  the  rattling  of  arms.  It  appears 
he  would  then  have  tried  to  fly,  but  could  not,  his  | 
house  being  invested  on  all  sides.  In  the  same 
night,  and  in  much  the  same  manner,  Camille- 
Desmoulins,  Philippeaux,  Lacroix  (DaiUun’s  bro- 


ther commissioner  and  plunderer  in  Belgium),  and 
several  others  were  seized.  They  were  all  carried 
to  the  Luxembourg.  The  prisoners  crowded  to 
gaze  upon  them,  but  for  the  most  part  w'ith  more 
friendly  eyes  than  those  they  had  lately  cast  upon 
Hdbert  and  his  ribald  crew,  for  they  hsd  flattered 
themselves  that  Danton’s  loud  oratory  and  Ca- 
mille’s smart  ]>en  were  to  make  moderation  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  consequently  to  open  the 
doors  of  all  the  prisons.  “ Kh,  messieurs !”  said 
Danton,  “ 1 hoped  soon  to  have  got  you  all  out  of 
this,  but  here  I am  myself ; and  now  I cannot  see 
how  all  lliis  will  end.”  One  of  the  flrst  persons 
he  saw  on  entering  the  Lu.xembourg  was  Thomas 
Paine ! The  great  American  (as  it  had  been  the 
fashion  to  call  him)  had  never  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  humanity  in  endeavouring  to  save  the 
life  of  Louis  XVI.  Robespierre  had  caused  him 
to  be  excluded  from  the  Convention,  as  a foreigner 
(although  he  had  been  naturalised),  in  June,  1793, 
had  subsequently  persecuted  him  as  a dangerous 
enemy  to  liberty  and  equality;  and  now  Paine  had 
been  for  some  time  in  prison,  where  he  was  occu- 
pying himself  in  finishing  his  *Age  of  Reason.* 
Danton  was  lodged  in  the  room  which  had  been 
occupied  a few  days  before  by  Hebert,  and  which, 
aifer  another  turn  of  the  wheel,  was  to  be  occupied, 
though  only  for  a few  hours,  by  Robespierre. 

On  the  morrow  morning,  when  the  arrest  of 
Danton  was  announced  in  the  Convention,  many 
faces  became  pale  ; but  not  one  voice  was  raised 
in  his  favour,  except  that  of  his  friend,  butcher 
Legendre,  who  had  courage  enough  to  say  that  he 
believed  Danton  to  be  as  yure  as  himself  (and  no 
man,  he  thought,  could  reproach  him,  Legendre, 
with  any  act  contrary  to  the  most  scrupulous 
probity),  and  even  to  move  that  Danton,  Camille, 
and  the  others  should  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  and,  in  short,  be  tried  by  the  Convention 
itself.  The  majority  booted  and  interrupted  the 
friendly  butcher,  and  then  Robespierre  answered 
him  in  a long  speech.  “ Why,”  cried  the  Incor- 
ruptible,” should  we  treat  Danton  differently  from 
the  Girondists  or  the  Hdberiists?  The  republic 
must  be  strictly  impartial — the  law  must  b«  one 
and  the  same  for  all ! . . . What  signify  to  me 
the  fine  discourses,  the  culogiums  which  men  may 
licstow  upon  themselves  and  tlieir  friends  ? A 
long  and  too  painful  experience  has  taught  us  the 
value  wc  ought  to  put  upon  such  oratorical  for- 
mulas ! We  no  longer  want  to  know  what  good 
this  or  that  individual  may  have  done  to  the  revo- 
lution at  some  jiarticular  antecedent  jieriod  : we 
only  seek  to  know  what  men  are  doing  now,  and 
what  has  been  the  course  of  their  wliule  political 
career ! [He  was  loudly  applauded.]  Why  has 
not  Legendre  mentioned  by  name  hia  friend  La- 
croix, who  is  in  the  numlicr  of  the  arrested  ? Be- 
cause he  knows  that  he  cannot  decently  defend 
Lacroix.  He  speaks  about  Danton,  liecausc  he 
believes  that  tlierc  is  a privilege  attached  to  that 
name  ; but  wc  have  done  with  privileges  for  ever, 
and  wc  will  liave  no  more  idols  I [Here  he  re- 
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ceived  Mveral  roundi  of  applauic.]  What  have 
we  ever  done  that  haa  not  met  the  approbation  of 
tlie  people — of  all  France  ? Are  we  not  free,  and 
just  as  we  are  free?  Why,  then,  should  any  one 
pretend  that  Danton  and  his  friends  will  not  have 
a fair  trial?  This  is  doubting  the  national  justice, 
this  is  calumniating  men— upright  judges  and  a 
patriot  jury — who  have  obtained  the  confidence  of 
the  National  Convention;  this  is  distrusting  the 
Convention,  who  have  given  them  that  confidence; 
this  is  libelling  public  opinion,  which  has  sanctioned 
that  (our)  co^denee  in  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
1 say  that  every  man  that  doubts  and  fears  the 
tribunal — that  every  one  that  trembles  at  this 
moment,  is  guilty ; for  innocence  can  never  fear 

justice  and  public  surveillance ! And 

I also  have  been  tempted  by  men  who  have  repre- 
sented that  I am  myself  surrounded  by  dangers; 
that  I ought  to  cling  to  Danton  as  my  only  shield 
and  buckler ; that  Danton  is  a rampart,  a tower 
of  strength,  that  might  save  and  defend  me ; but 
that,  he  being  once  overthrown,  I shall  be  left  open 
to  my  mortal  enemies.  I have  been  written  to, 
the  friends  of  Danton  have  made  me  receive  letters, 
have  beset  me  with  their  discourses.  They  have 
fancied  that  the  recollections  of  an  old  intimacy, 
that  my  early  faith  in  false  virtues,  ought  to  de- 
termine me  to  slacken  my  zeal  and  passion  for 
liberty.  But  these  things  cannot  touch  me.  I 
have  only  seen  in  the  flatteries  and  caresses  of 
Danlon’s  friends  the  certain  signs  of  his  and  their 
terror ! Formerly  I was  the  friend  of  PiHion ; but, 
as  soon  as  he  had  unmasked  himself,  I abandoned 
him  ; once,  also,  I was  connected  with  Roland, 
but  Roland  turned  traitor,  and  I denounced  him  1” 
To  calm  the  trembling  House,  to  conjure  the  despe- 
ration of  cowardice,  which,  at  times,  can  do  as 
much  as  courage,  he  said  and  repeated  that  be 
knew  the  number  of  the  Dantonist  conspirators,  of 
the  real  traitors,  to  be  but  small ; and  that  the 
patriotiam  and  magnanimity  of  the  Convention 
would  make  proper  distinctions  between  error  and 
crime,  between  weakness  and  conspiracy.  Le- 
gendre’s motion,  unsupported,  seconded  by  no  one, 
was  thrown  to  the  wind.  Saint-Just,  in  the  united 
names  of  the  committee  of  SaltU  Public,  and  the 
committee  of  General  Security,  read  a long  report, 
which,  though  it  professed  to  be  merely  an  arte 
d' accusation,  or  impeachment,  was,  in  effect,  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  accused  before  their 
trial  began,  and  without  their  having  been  heard 
anywhere  in  their  own  defence.  The  decree  was 
carried  not  only  with  unanimity,  but  also  with  loud 
applauding  and  cheering.  _ The  greatest  cowards 
probably  made  the  greatest  noise,  for  Robespierre’s 
liint  to  the  tremblers  could  not  have  been  thrown 
away,  any  more  than  the  consolatory  intimation  that 
it  was  but  a few  heads  be  wanted ; and,  as  a 
French  writer  observes,  every  member  was  seeking 
to  gain  time  with  tyranny  by  delivering  up  other 
men’s  heads  to  save  his  own.* 

On  the  next  day  the  Dantonists  were  removed 
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from  the  Luxembourg  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  oi, 
the  morrow,  the  2nd  of  April,  their  trial  began 
under  the  gentle  auspices  of  Fouquier-Tinville. 
Saint- Just  in  his  reports  had  connected  them  with 
the  old  treasons  of  Mirabcau,  the  Lameths,  La- 
fayette, Philippe  Egalit)!,  Dumouriez,  Carra,  and 
the  Girondists,  and  had  even  endeavoured  to  link 
them  with  the  new  conspiracy  of  the  Hdbertists. 
But  Fouquier-Tinville  mixed  them  up,  in  the 
strangest  and  roost  arbitrary  manner,  with  ex-ca- 
puchin Chabot,  Bazire,  and  all  that  swindling, 
stock-jobbing  crew,  among  whom  were  involv^ 
another  foreign  banker,  or  stock-jobber,  a native 
of  Moravia,  named  Frey,  and  a brother  of  the  said 
Frey,  who  had  been  an  army  contractor;  and 
with  this  motley  group  and  Fabre  d’Eglantine, 
Herault  de  Sechelles,  a Dane,  and  two  Spaniards 
(all  described  as  accomplices),  they  were  put  upon 
their  trial.*  Danlon’s  pride  was  much  hurt  at 
being  put  in  such  company.  Chabot  and  Bazire, 
to  make  the  humiliation  greater,  were  placed 
foremost  in  the  indietment,  and  were  questioned 
the  first  as  to  their  names,  callings,  places  of 
abode,  Ac.  When  Fouquier-Tinville  put  these 
questions  of  formality  to  “ the  Titan  of  the  Revo- 
lution," Danton  replied  magnilot|uently,  “My 
name  is  George  Jacques  Danton — a name  not  un- 
known in  our  revolution  ; my  abode  will  soon  be 
dans  le  niant  (in  annihilation  or  nothinness) ; but 
I shall  live  in  the  Pantheon  of  history !’’  Camille 
Desmoulins,  when  his  turn  came,  spoke  in  much 
the  same  vein,  saying  that,  as  for  his  age,  it  was 
just  that  of  the  go^  sans-culotte  Jesus  Christ  when 
he  died— an  age  fatal  to  revolutionists  It  Herault 
de  Sechelles,  Philippeauz,  and  the  rest  of  tlicir 
friends  joined  them  in  complaining  that  they  should 
be  mixed  up  and  tried  with  swindlers,  forgers,  men 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  Ac.  Chabot,  who  had 
been  at  the  very  head  of  the  stock-jobbing  party, 
swore  that  he  had  joined  them  only  in  order  to  learn 
their  secrets  and  denounce  them.  When  Danton 
spoke  in  his  own  defence,  his  loud-roaring  voice,  his 
revolutionary  style,  his  gigantic  person,  and  gigantic 
rhetorical  figures  made  some  impression,  created 
some  emotion  in  the  spectators  and  auditors.  He 
demanded  that  the  members  of  the  committee  of 
Salttt  Public  and  of  the  committee  of  general  secu- 
rity should  be  made  to  appear  as  his  accusers,  and 
as  witnesses  against  him.  Above  all  he  called  for 
Saint-Just,  Couthon,  and  Lebas,  whom  he  styled 
the  three  most  downright  scoundrels  in  France,  the 
three  base  flatterers  who  were  fawning  upon  Robes- 
pierre and  leading  him  to  his  destruction.  “ Let 

* It  was  sewKsW  altrni|iicd  to  be  proTed  that  lb«  DnmIooisH  tuul 
ever  hsi]  the  sli^nlest  ronoexion  with  iht-se  forel^uers  ssd  atoek* 
Jobbers.  Vaeh  of  them  u had  made  meary  had  matls  it  in  a difTerritt 
manoCT.  The  oonDexioQ  b«tweea  ChalxH  aod  the  Pre)s  was  vIum* 
and  notorious  <>Bou£h,  for  the  uafroeked  oipurhin  had  marriM  a 
sister  of  those  two  fueeln  adveatuiers.  and  bad  received  fhim  them 
a marriage  purtiun,  said  to  have  beau  IMO.OOO  Uttbs. 

f Camille's  a|tr.  as  staled  to  the  indietmant,  was  thirty-threa. 
DsDtoD  was  only  a vaar  older.  Chabot  was  thlrty-Are,  Baxireouly 
onl)  tweuly-ulne,  Herault  de  Serheltca  Uiirty  four:  the  old<.*at  of  all 
the  Ijaich  was  under  forty.  ••  Thus,’*  says  Thlet*.  **  talsots.  eaa* 
raft,  pairiotivai,  youUi,  were  united  in  this  holoesiisl,  astbay  had 
hwn  in  that  of  the  Oirondlsts.”  And  this  is  the  most  moral  raflac- 
tiou  that  Thiart  makes  oa  tha  sul^act. 
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them  appear,”  cried  he,  “ and  I will  plunge  them 
into  that  nothingneaa  (neanl)  out  of  which  they 
ought  never  to  have  risen.  I must  speak  to  these 
three  rogues  who  have  already  ruined  Robespierre. 
Let  those  cowards  who  have  calumniated  me  come 
and  attack  me  en  face!  Ijet  them  show  them- 
selves, and  in  a moment  I will  cover  them  with  ig- 
nominy and  opprobrium ! I have  said  it,  and  I 
repeat  it : my  domicile  will  soon  be  in  nothingness, 

and  my  name  in  the  Pantheon ! My 

head  is  here  ready  to  answer  for  everything  1 . . . 

. . . Life  is  burthensome  to  me,  I long  to  be 
delivered  from  it! ” President  Her- 

man, the  same  who  had  presided  over  the  trials  of 
the  Queen  and  the  Girondists,  rudely  interrupted 
him,  and  not  once,  but  often.  “ Danton,”  said  he, 
“ audacity  is  the  common  characteristic  of  guilt ; 
the  innocent  are  calm.  You  must  be  decent,  mo- 
derate ; you  must  respect  your  accusers ; you  must 
remember  that  you  are  sent  before  this  court  by 
the  highest  of  all  authorities ! you  owe  all  obedi- 
ence to  the  decrees  of  the  National  Convention.” 
“ Audacity !"  roared  Danton,  who  was  now  getting 
into  that  vein  of  courage  which  was  really  in  him, 
“ mine  is  a national  audacity — an  audacity  very 
necessary  in  revolutions — an  audacity  which  France 
benefited  by  in  1792  when  the  Prussians  were  in 
full  march  upon  Paris,  and  when  the  cowards  of 
the  Convention  would  have  abandoned  the  capital, 
would  have  fled  behind  the  Loire,  would  have  sa- 
crificed the  republic,  and  have  left  France  to  be 
dismembered  and  partitioned ! There  was  a time 
when  the  people,  when  the  Convention  thought  well 
of  the  audacity  of  Danton ! Is  it  from  so  strongly 
pronounced  a revolutionist  as  1 am  that  you  would 
expect  a cold  and  quiet  defence  ? Men  of  my  stamp 
are  above  price — it  is  on  their  brow  that  liberty 
and  the  republican  genius  are  stamped  in  inefface- 
able characters  I And  am  I to  reply  to  the  con- 
temptible contradictory  accusations  that  are  here 
heaped  against  me  ? I have  been  the  hottest  man 
in  the  revolution,  the  most  ardent  friend  and  de- 
fender of  liberty ; and  now  Saint-Just  and  Couthon, 

and my  whole  being  shudders  as  I 

think  of  this  list  of ” Here  the  presi- 

dent checked  him  and  reprimanded  him.  “ The 
virtuous  Marat,”  said  Herman,  “ was  once  accused 
before  a tribunal,  even  as  you  are  now.  He  felt  the 
necessity  of  justifying  himself,  but  he  accomplished 
his  object  like  a go^  citizen,  speaking  in  mild, 
respectful  language,  and  was  not  the  less  beloved 
by  the  people  for  it.  Marat  did  not  permit  him- 
self to  indulge  in  invectives  against  his  accusers. 

I cannot  recommend  to  you  a better  model  than 
the  great  Marat."  Danton,  changing  his  tone,  but 
still  demanding  that  Saint-Just,  Couthon,  and  Lebas 
should  be  brought  face  to  face  with  him,  continued 
for  a short  time,  when  be  was  again  interrupted  by 
the  president,  who  told  him  that  irony  and  plea- 
santry were  no  more  to  his  taste  than  invective. 
“ Nothing  is  now  more  common,"  said  Herman, 
“than  to  meet  with  irony  and  pleasantry  and  jn/x 
de-molt  from  accused  parties  who  feel  themselves 


crushed  by  their  own  deeds,  and  know  not  what  to 
say.”  Taking  the  narrative  style,  but  stdl  chequer- 
ing the  narrative  with  bursts  of  revolutionary  ora- 
tory, Danton  narrated  all  that  he  had  done  to  pro- 
mote tlie  decisive  insurrections  of  the  people — all 
that  he  had  done  to  unmask  the  mercenary  traitor 
Mirabeau,  and  the  vain  conspirator  Lafayette — all 
that  he  hsid  done  on  the  day  when  Louis  jCVI.  and 
his  court  wanted  to  go  to  St.  Cloud,  on  which  day 
he  it  was  that  had  Idocked  up  their  passage  with 
pikes  and  bayonets — all  that  he  had  done  to  sound 
the  tocsin  on  the  9th  of  August,  1792,  and  the  ac- 
tive part  he  had  taken  in  the  attack  on  the  Tuile- 
ries  the  day  after ; boasting  of  having  led  the  peo- 
ple to  sign  the  republican  petition  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  and  of  having  been  the  first  man  to  pro- 
))ose  openly  the  overthrow  of  the  throne — boasting 
of  all  his  revolutionary  deeds,  excepting  only  his 
bloody  and  mysterious  exploits  during  tbe  September 
massacres.  Of  these  horrors,  the  gudt  of  which  had 
been  bandied  about  from  party  to  party,  of  these  Sep- 
tember butcheries  in  which  Danton’s  participation 
was  certainly  less  than  that  of  many  other  men  now 
his  accusers  and  judges,  not  a word  was  said  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  trial,  for  the  dominant  faction 
had  strong  reasons  for  desiring  that  those  scenes 
and  days  should  be  forgotten.*  When  the  presi- 
dent again  rang  his  hand-bell  to  interrupt  him, 
and  told  him  how  he  ought  to  plead,  Danton  raised 
his  voice  the  higher,  crying  or  shouting,  “ What  is 
it  to  you  how  1 defend  myself?  You  can  condemn 
me  all  the  same.  The  voice  of  a man  pleading 
for  his  honour  and  his  life  may  well  drown  the 
tinkling  of  your  miserable  bell !”  As  on  the  trial 
of  the  Girondists,  no  satisfactory  evidence  was  pro- 
duced upon  points  of  delinquency,  which  might 
easily  have  Ikcii  proved : thus  Danton  and  his 
brother  commissioner  Lacroix  were  not  proved 
to  be  guilty  of  the  rapine  and  plunder  in  Belgium : 
but  the  reason  is  obvious — there  were  men  sitting 
in  the  Convention,  and  now  voting  with  Robes- 
pierre, who  had  been  accomplices  in  that  guilt  or 
sharers  in  its  profits ; and  both  I-acroix  and  Dan- 
ton demanded  that  some  of  these  members  should 
be  made  to  appear  in  court.  In  spite  of  the 
precaution  which  had  been  taken  to  admit  into 
court  and  into  the  galleries  none  but  such  as  w ere 
furnished  with  tickets,  the  Robespierrista  and 
the  court  were  in  a panic  lest  Dantun’s  bold 
harangues,  lest  that  sonorous  voice  which  had  so 
often  thrilled  and  roused  the  great  sans  culottic 
heart  ns  though  it  were  the  blast  of  a thousand  trum- 
pets, should  excite  the  auditors,  and,  re-echoing  out 
of  doors,  produce  an  insurrection.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  first  day’s  work  was  over,  and  the  pri- 
soners were  sent  back  to  the  Conciergtrie,  president 
Herman  and  Fouquier-Tinville  hastened  to  tbe 

* Ss>m<*  litlltf  r»r7w  rniitt*  uut  on  th«  trial  «hkU  w«  do  tuii  rraeoi* 
ln*r  to  hire  *c«n  noticed  lo  ary  t»f  tha  blo^phif*  or  hiMorim  of  the 
lUtolulioQ-  It  RbpvArcd,  for  exunpU.  that  Itaaton,  oa  thr  ITth  at 
July,  tlirec  da)«  nflcr  th#c-ipt>irc  of  the  Ikutille,  uatne  oter  to 

KnxUnil.  He  »dmiitrd  llw  fart,  and  ul.|  he  paM«d  luitne  time  ia 
thU  country,  fa  they  cboac  to  concidcr  thi«  Tuil  a crine,  be  aiid— 
thea  Mant  had  been  more  guilty  than  he,  for  Marat  had  puid  two 
viaiti  to  Boland. 
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committee  of  Saiut  Public  to  impart  their  alarms, 
and  to  explain  the  great  uneasiness  they  felt  at 
Danton's  audacity,  and  his  persevering  demands 
for  the  appearance  of  some  of  his  accusers,  and 
other  members  of  the  Convention.  They  found 
in  the  committee  only  Saint-Just  and  Billaud* 
Varennes,  wlio  enjoined  the  president  to  take  no 
notice  of  DanUm’s  demands,  and  instructed  hmi 
and  Fouquier-Tinville  to  lengthen  ])roceedings  to 
the  end  of  the  three  days,  without  giving  or  per- 
mitting any  explanations,  and  then  to  wind  up, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  decree  which  had 
l)een  carried  in  order  to  give  their  quietus  to  the 
Girondists,  by  making  the  jury  declare  that  their 
consciences  were  sulliciently  enlightened,  &c.  Wc 
believe  the  description  of  the  excitement  which 
prevailed  among  the  people  of  Paris  to  be  much 
exaggerated ; but  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  the 
Robespierrists  were,  no  doubt,  excessively  great, 
as  they  were  on  all  occasions,  and  as  they  con- 
tinued to  be  when  Danion  was  no  more.  Circum- 
stances happened  too,  or  were  invented,  which 
increased  their  panic,  and  furnished  them  with  a 
pretext  for  passing  another  expeditive  decree. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  prisoners  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg, there  was  a certain  Laflotte,  who  hud  been 
employed  diplomatically  b^  one  .or  more  of  these 
rapidly  succeeding  revolutionary  governments : he 
hod  been  a charge  d'affaires  at  Florence,  a secre- 
tary of  embassy  at  Naples,  where  his  business  lay 
in  Jncobinising  thoughtless  young  gentlemen ; and 
he  liad  also  been  on  a mission  at  Rome,  where  he 
had  a very  narrow  escape  from  sharing  in  the  fate 
of  the  French  ambassador  (Basseville),  who  was 
massacred  by  a furious  mob.*  Laflotte  was  a 
nimble,  tricky  man,  and  one  who  had  given  his 
proofs  of  civism  and  revolutionism  ; what  mistake 
led  him  into  prison  wc  know  not;  but  being  there 
he  resolved  to  get  out  as  soon  os  possible,  and  by 
any  means.  He  frequently  sought  the  society 
of  General  Dillon,  who  solaced  his  captivity  by 
hard  drinking.  When  Dillon  was  nut  drunk  he 
played  at  tric-trac  ; but  when  he  troi  drunk  he 
gave  way  to  violent  and  iinpnidcnt  declamations 
against  Robespierre  and  his  party.  He  told  Laflotte 
that  it  was  high  time  that  true  republicans  should 
rise  against  their  vile  oppressors ; that  the  Pari- 
sians seemed  to  be  awakened  by  the  behaviour  of 
Danton  on  his  trial;  that  the  condemnation  of 
Danton  and  his  friends  was  far  from  being  certain  ; 
and  that  the  wife  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  hy  dis> 
trihutiiig  assignats  in  proper  places,  might  get  up 
a popular  insurrection,  which  would  save  and 
liberate  them  all.  l.«ntlottc  waited  upon  the  head 
gaoler  of  the  Luxcml)ourg,  and,  upon  promise 
given  that  he  should  be  restored  to  liberty,  be  re- 
vealed what  he  called  a double  plot — a conspiracy 
within  the  prison  and  outside  of  it — to  enlarge  llic 
Dantonists  and  assassinate  Robespierre,  together 
with  all  the  other  members  of  the  governing  com- 
mittees- 

On  the  second  day  of  the  trial,  while  Danton  was 

* Oa  aon*  of  LkSotM’a  pertormaocei.  at*  ante.  p.  Sa9. 


thundering  l>efore  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and 
repeating  his  legal  demand  for  the  appearance 
in  court  of  his  accusers,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittees, &(!.,  when  president  Herman  was  half 
deafened  and  wholly  perplexed,  and  when  even 
Fouquier-Tinville  was  losing  heart  and  counte- 
nance, the  keeper  of  the  Luxembourg  suddenly  ap- 
jjcarcil  in  ilie  committee  of  Salul  Public^  and  pre- 
sented Laflotte 's  de|>o8ition.  Robespierre,  Cuuthon, 
and  others  arc  said  to  have  l)cen  almost  petrilied 
hy  their  fears,  while  Saint-Just,  who  held  the 
))ap<r  in  his  hand,  and  who  had  more  presence  of 
mind  and  invention,  soon  saw  the  good  use  which 
might  be  made  of  it.  However  this  may  he — 
whether  Saint-Just  was  or  was  not  made  bold  by 
that  which  made  his  chief  a coward — it  is  certain 
that  it  was  Saint-Just  who,  on  the  third  day  of 
the  trial,  at  an  early  hour,  and  before  proceedings 
were  well  commenced  at  the  tribunal,  ran  over  to 
the  Convention  and  presented  a most  startling  re- 
port on  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  country 
— the  last  dangers  to  which  the  country  and  liberty 
could  be  exposed,  for,  if  the  legislature  would  only 
be  resolute  on  the  present  occasion,  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  the  republic  would  soon  l>c  secured 
for  ever.  “ Danton  and  his  co-accused,*’  cried  he  in 
his  dolorous  voice,  “ are  behaving  most  indecently 
before  the  national  tribunal  1 They  are  in  open 
revolt;  they  threaten  their  judges — they  even  pelt 
them  in  the  face  with  cnimbs  of  bread  made  up  into 
little  pellets !— -they  arc  exciting  the  ]wople,  and 
may,  very  possibly,  mislead  them.  Nor  is  this 
all : they  have  prepared  a conspinicy  in  the  prisons 
— ay,  in  the  j)risom  t The  wife  of  Cantille  has 
received  money  to  provoke  an  insurrection ; General 
Dillon  is  to  get  out  of  the  Luxembourg,  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  conspirators,  to 
butcher  the  committees,  and  to  liberate  all  the 
guilty!”  The  deputies  cried  out  that  this  was 
horrible,  too  horrible  ; and,  although  many  of 
them  certainly  desired  that  some  such  conspiracy 
might  succeed,  they  all  gave  way  to  their  present 
fears,  and  voted  unanimously  a decree  proposed  bv 
Saint-Just,  which  commanded  the  Ihjvuluiionary 
Tribunal  to  conclude  the  trial  of  Danton  and  hia 
accomplices  before  they  adjourned,  and  which 
further  aiuhoriscd  the  said  tribunal  to  silence,  or 
throw  out  of  the  debates  {metlre  hors  dtt  dl^ais) 
all  such  prisoners  as  should  fail  in  res|)cct  to 
justice,  or  endeavour  to  excite  troubles.  Vadier 
and  Vouland,  two  members  of  the  committee  of 
General  Security,  hastened  with  this  decree  to  the 
court,  where  they  found  the  prisoners  more  bold 
and  the  judges  more  dismayed  than  ever.  “ What 
is  to  be  done  ?”  said  Fouquier-Tinville.  **  They  still 
call  fur  their  accusers  to  appear  as  witnesses:  they 
arc  demanding  still  more — they  are  calling  u|)on 
the  National  Convention  to  name  a committee  to 
receive  the  denunciations  and  evidence  they  have 
to  offer  against  the  governing  committees,  and 
against  a project  of  dictatorship,  w hich  they  say  is 
cnlcrtaine<l  hy  Rubesuierre  and  those  committees! 
Within  doors  and  without  the  peoj)le  seem  to  be 
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much  excited — what  is  to  be  done  ?”  “ We  have 
got  the  villains  in  our  grip ! Here  is  what  will 
get  you  out  of  your  embarrassment,”  said  Vadier, 
handing  him  the  decree.  Fouquier  glanced  his 
eye  over  the  paper,  brightened  up,  ran  to  his  place, 
and,  with  a voice  of  great  joy,  read  this  new  and 
horrible  law,  by  which  the  accused  could  be 
gagged  even  as  the  refractory  condemned  were 
under  the  old  regime.  Danton  rose  indignantly, 
and  called  the  auditory  to  witness  that  he  and  bis 
friends  had  never  insulted  the  tribunal.  Several 
voices  cried  out  that  that  was  true ; and  there 
appeared  a very  general  feeling  of  disgust  at  the 
decree.  The  tribunal  was  again  intimidated ; but 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar  conceived  no  hope.  Camille, 
on  hearing  the  judges  speak  of  the  prison  plot,  of 
Dillon,  and  of  his  own  young  wife,  exclaimed  in 
the  accent  of  despair,  “ The  scoundrels ! not  satis* 
fied  with  butchering  me,  they  want  to  butcher  my 
dear  innocent  wife  !’*  Danton  said  that  the  day 
would  come  when  the  truth  would  be  known  ; and 
then,  pointing  to  Vadier  and  Vouland,  who  had 
brought  the  decree,  he  exclaimed,  ” See  there  the 
cowardly  assassins  that  will  never  quit  us  till  we 
are  all  dead  !”  The  two  committee-men  sneaked 
out  of  court ; the  excitement  of  the  people  seemed 
to  increase ; but  at  last  the  president  summoneil  up 
courage  enough  to  pronounce  the  words,  “ Hors 
des  dobats."  “We  are  gagged,”  cried  Danton, 
“ we  are  all  immolated  to  the  ambition  of  a few 
cowardly  brigands  ! But  they  will  not  long  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  their  guilty  victory.  I drag  down 

Robespierre  in  my  full Robespierre  follows 

me !”  Camille  Desmoulins  began  to  declaim  in 
the  like  sort;  but  the  president  gave  the  order, 
and  they  were  all  seized,  dragged  by  main  force 
from  the  bar,  and  carried  over  the  way  to  that  vast 
condemned  cell  the  Concicrgcrie.  Fouquier-Tin- 
ville  then  expressed  a hope  that  the  conscience  of 
the  jury  was  sufficiently  enlightened.  The  jury 
rose  and  retired  to  their  chamber : both  Fouquier 
and  president  Herman  followed  them,  and  remained 
closeted  with  them : Herman  produced  for  the 
first  time  what  he  called  an  intercepted  letter,  and 
an  ample  proof  of  Danton’s  correspondence  and 
complicity  with  the  coalition ; only  three  or  four 
of  the  jurymen  hazarded  a few  words  favourable 
to  the  accused ; all  the  rest  promptly  agreed  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty  against  every  one  of  the  accused 
except  Lullicr,  and  with,  this  verdict  the  foreman 
of  the  jury  returned  into  court  with  a ferocious 
joy.  As  soon  as  the  verdict  was  read,  the  pre- 
sident pronounced  sentence,  and  ordered  execution 
within  four-and-twenty  hours — the  property  of  the 
condemned  to  be  confiscated,  the  sentence  to  be 
printed  and  placarded  in  all  parts  of  the  republic, 
&c.  To  avoid  a new  scene, — to  avoid  the  re- 
proaches and  violence  of  dying,  desperate  men, — the 
court,  setting  aside  the  law  which  required  the 
sentence  to  be  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  pri- 
soners at  the  bar,  resolved  not  to  bring  them  there 
again,  and  sent  the  sentence  on  the  following  morn- 
ing to  be  read  to  them  in  their  prison.  Some  of 
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the  condemned  stamped  the  paper  under  their 
feet — some  gave  vent  to  invectives  and  raging — 
some  heard  their  doom  with  silence  and  tears — 
some  with  indifference  or  with  a show  of  gaiety 
— that  great  procession  man,  that  eternal  actor 
(Herault  de  Scchelles)  is  said  to  have  been  the 
gayest  of  them  all : Danton  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  dejected,  or  at  least  the  most  silent : cx- 
capuchin  Chabot  was  not  there  to  have  his  con- 
duct observed,  for  (apparently  before  the  trial 
began)  he  had  taken  a dose  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  he  was  now  lying  in  the  infirmary  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  suffering  agonies  from  the  poison,  which 
did  not,  however,  produce  death  in  time  enough  to 
save  him  from  the  guillotine.  No  time  was  lost 
in  binding  them  and  carting  them  for  that  great 
slaughter-house  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  Camille 
Desmoulins,  who  travelled  in  the  same  cart  with 
Danton,  wept  about  his  wife,  and  then  went  mad 
and  tore  his  clothes  and  his  shirt  off  his  back,  so 
that  when  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  he 
was  almost  naked.  The  fine  speeches  made  or 
the  smart  things  said  by  Danton,  and  one  or  two 
others  of  the  party,  rest  upon  the  yielding  foun- 
dation of  the  scribbler  Riouffe,  or  upon  authorities 
equally  questionable,  which  differ  from  and  con- 
tradict one  another.*  Executioner  Samson  showed 
their  fifteen  bleeding  heads,  in  rapid  succession, 
to  the  people ; and  the  people,  just  as  usual, 
shouted  “ Long  live  the  Republic !”  It  was  the 
5th  of  April,  or  16th  Germinal,  only  twelve  days 
after  the  execution  of  the  nineteen  Hdbertists. 
According  to  a prisoner  in  the  Luxembourg,  the 
execution  of  the  Dantonists  excited  less  surprise 
than  the  execution  of  Hdbcrt  and  Clootz  and  their 

gang- 

Camille  Desmoulins’  young  widow — only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  of  a beauty  said  to  surpass 
even  that  of  Charlotte  Corday — was  by  this  time 
under  bolt  and  bar,  and,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
being  put  into  a strange  batch  with  twenty-four 
others,  she  was  brought  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.  This  batch  (the  term  foumie  was  now 
the  popular  and  common  expression)  was  indeed 
one  of  the  very  strangest  that  Fouquier  ever  made 
up  for  Samson’s  oven.  It  contained  General  Dil- 
lon and  Bishop  Gol>el,  Chaumette  and  Philibert 
Simon,  a Dantonist  member  of  the  Convention, 
General  Beysser,  and  the  widow  of  Hebert,  who 
had  been  a nun  before  the  revolution.  Grammont, 

• Tlic  oKvtor’n  prison  ejncril.iUons  scnffelyrest  upon  beltr>r  Kiithority 
than  liU  >)yins  tjiorrlir* : l<iit  it  may  hasp  la-pn  true  that  he  exclaimed 
— “ AlxKit'thi*  time  Inst  year  I was  eiiKnRitl  in  scttini;  up  the  lleru- 
IiitioDiiry  TriliiiDal,  for  which  I ask  panlun  of  Oo*l  nnd  mnnr*  Ca- 
mille I)»moulint  was  ^pry  u<l,  and  hod  broucht  with  him  *'  sombre 
nielaiirhulic  Imoks”  with  ChrutUnily  ill  th<-m.  such  .is  transWllons 
of  Yfflinx's  * Nii-lit  Tliouifhls,'  and  Herrey’s  • Meditations.’  Rr«l  who 
had  iMteu  .-irresteil  at  the  same  time  as  a decided  lUntoniat.  but  who 
wns  luit  tried  with  this  tntcli.  and  had  siibscqiicntly  llir  good  fortune 
to  escape,  laughiiixly  asked  Cimillc  if  he  was  goiii*  to  die  before- 
h >nd  ? nnd  holding  uj>  Vollnire's  ‘ Piicelli-  d'Orlmiit,  said,  •*  Tliis  is 
tile  book  for  mel"  Lneruix  w«s  dumb  wltli  prlef  «i;d  fenr:  Philip- 
iieaux  was  as  sad  and  as  silent  as  the  once  loquacious  Camille— and, 
like  Camille,  he  i-rieved  for  a charniiuK  and  mueh  loTed  wife.  One 
of  the  prisoners,  in  sreliit,*  them  all  pass  to  their  cells,  said.  “ Hen-  are 
enough  to  make  a goiwl  load  for  the  eaits  1”  Herault  de  Scchelles, 
who  was  playing  at  pilch  and  toss  ( la  gali<che,  a favourite  amiiseim-iit 
of  tliese  captive  stateatneD).  leU  off  his  gamo  to  embrace  tiis  firicud 
l.actolx, 
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the  actor,  and  his  son,  a youth  aged  nineteen, 
Barbe,  a maker  of  rouUrasses,  and  Lapulutt,  a 
justice  of  peace  and  judge  of  one  of  the  revolution- 
ary commissions  in  the  provinces,  together  with 
other  individuals  of  the  most  different  stations, 
characters,  and  parties,  most  of  whom  were  alto- 
gether unknown  to  one  another  until  Fouquier-Tiu- 
villc  drew  them  up  in  line  before  the  bar  of  the 
tribunal  as  brother  and  sister  conspirators.  Among 
other  treasons  against  the  state,  some  of  them  were 
charged  with  having  uttered  atrocious  insults  and 
calumniei  against  Robespierre,  and  agaiitst  the 
committee  of  So/ul  Public.  This  charge  was  par- 
ticularly laid  against  Hebert's  widow,  who  denied 
the  fact,  and  who,  moreover,  protested  that,  if  she 
had  ever  known  her  husband  to  be  a conspirator,  she 
would  have  killed  him  with  her  own  hand,  like  a 
true  republicaness.  Laflotte,  who  had  denounced 
Dillon  to  the  gaoler,  appeared  on  the  trial  as  a wit- 
ness, and  inculpated  the  widow  of  Camille  Des- 
moulins and  several  others:  be  seemed  ready  to 
•wear  mwa^  the  lives  of  hundreds  or  of  thousands 
to  save  bis  own  neck.  The  trial,  for  form  sake, 
was  allowed  to  occupy  three  days.  Nineteen  of 
the  prisoners  were  brought  in  guilty,  and  they  were 
all  guillotined  on  the  13ih  of  April.  Anaxagoras 
Chauroette  was  almost  dead  before  he  reached  the 
scaffold : Bishop  Gobel,  who  was  sixty-seven  years 
of  age,  was  penitent,  and  begged  absolution  of  a 
priest;  the  ci-devant  nun,  Hebert's  widow,  shrieked 
and  wept,  but  the  fair  relict  of  Camille  is  said  to 
have  comforted  her,  and  to  have  behaved  wiih 
courage  and  dignity. 

As  the  terrible  armec  rkvolulionmire  which  Ron- 
sin  had  commanded  was  disbanded,  and  as  the  acti- 
vity of  the  guillotine,  which  struck  off  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  heads,  including  that  of  Hdbert,  in 
the  month  of  March,  and  which  before  the  middle 
of  this  current  month  of  April  had  struck  off  some 
two  hundred  beads,  including  that  of  Dantoo, seemed 
to  have  left  itself  Utile  or  nothing  more  to  do, 
such  of  the  community  as  were  desirous  of  a return 
to  mercy  and  moderation  ffuttered  themselves  that 
Robespierre  must  have  destroyed  all  those  who 
gave  him  umbrage,  and  that  Pahs  and  France 
might  now  look  forward  to  happier  days.  But 
these  calculations  did  not  sufficiently  take  into  ac- 
count that  madness  of  fear  and  suspicion  which 
could  never  cease  in  men  like  Kobespierre  and  his 
colleagues,  placed  in  such  circumstances  ns  they 
were  in.  Before  this  month  of  April  came  to  an 
end  from  sixty  to  seventy  more  victims  were  sacri- 
ficed in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  under  the  grim 
statue  of  Liberty.  All  manner  of  men,  and  of  wo- 
men too,  were  handed  over  by  president  Herman 
and  Fouquier-Tinville  to  Samson  and  his  assist- 
ants ; the  poorest  and  most  essentially  sana-culottic 
classes  now  began  to  figure  on  the  scaffold — a 
pretty  sure  sigu  that  Robespierre's  death-dance 
could  not  lost  many  months  longer.  Ex-nobles, 
aristocrats,  retpectabiUties,  men  and  women  who 
had  cast  off  their  rags  and  become  rich  and  luxu- 
rious in  the  revolution,  the  citizens  of  Paris  could 
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sec  {lehsh  with  pleasurable  emotions  and  joyous 
cries  about  liberty  and  equality;  but  the  cose  was 
altered  when  they  saw  the  bleeding  heads  of  jour- 
neymen tailors,  sempstresses,  cobblers,  carters,  and 
other  |H)or  artizans  and  labourers,  held  up  with 
increasing  frequency  as  the  heads  of  traitors  and 
conspirators.  This  convinced  them  tliat  poverty 
and  obscurity  would  no  longer  be  a safeguard — 
this  made  them  think  of  their  own  necks.  Among 
the  more  distinguished  victims  that  perished  be- 
tween the  middle  of  April  and  the  end  of  May  were 
d’Kspremenil,  the  old  parliamenter  and  the  hero 
of  the  earliest  stage  of  all  of  the  revolution ; Ciia- 
pelier,  once  the  popular  president  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  ; the  venerable  Malcsherbes,  who  bad  so 
nobly  defended  Louis  XVI.,  and  who  was  now 
condemned  and  executed,  together  with  his  daughter 
and  his  granddaughter,  his  sons  and  grandsons 
and  sons-in-law,  the  noble  Lamoignoos  and  ( li&- 
teaubriands  Lavoisier,  the  eminent  chemical 
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philowplier,  who,  unfortunately  for  bimtelf,  had 
been  a farmer-general  of  the  revenue  before  the 
revolution,  and  who  was  now  aceused  of  having  in 
that  capacity  mixed  water  and  noxious  ingredients 
with  tobacco  (then,  as  aiterwards,  a monopoly  of 
government)  the  Marchioneas  de  Cruasol,  and 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  innocent,  amiable, 
every-way  exemplary  and  almost  angelic  sister  of 
Louis  XVI.  The  princess  and  the  marchioness, 
like  twenty-three  other  individuals  of  very  differeut 
ranks  who  were  put  in  the  death-carts  with  them 
and  executed  all  on  the  same  day,  were  accused  of 
lots  against  the  republic,  for  Fouquier-TinviHc 
ad  seized  upon  the  idea  first  presented  by  La- 
flolte,  and  when  other  pretexts  were  wanting  he 
now  invariably  charged  his  prisoners  with  prison 
plota.  The  Bourbon  princess  behaved  like  a he- 
roine before  the  bloody  tribunal,  and  like  a martyr 
on  the  scaffold. 

* The  llvlni  laherilor  of  tho  aoeieol  umo  of  ClilteanbrUnd  owed 
bU  life  to  hU  abaeuce  fkvm  Prnnee.  He  «n*  trawlliair  at  the  time  to 
tbe  wild*  of  America.  eoUeetiiv  U>e  materiaU  for  ooe  of  the  moet 
poiotlar  and  beW  of  hut  iiumrroui  vritiuKt. 

t Lavolalet  requeated  a respite  of  aome  dayi  la  order  to  fbbh  err- 
lain  eaDmineota,  tl»e  restill  «>f  which,  he  Imped,  would  he  henelkUd 
to  maoKiod.  Pouquicr-TiaMUe,  in  refuslon  (he  respite,  cvolly  loM 
him  that  the  republic  had  no  neW  of  choabts  and  laTatta. 
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Suicides  became  astoimdingly  frequent.  The 
cynical  philosophe  Chamfort,  whom  we  have  seen 
so  busy  and  so  induential  at  the  earlier  part  of  the 
revolution  in  the  conciliabula  which  Thomas  Paine 
and  the  other  rcpublic*makeTS  frequented,  know- 
ing that  an  order  for  his  arrest  had  been  issued, 
shot  himself)  w ith  an  unsteady  hand,  with  a pistol, 
and  then  cut  and  mangled  IhmscK  with  a razor. 
He  did  uot  die  at  the  time,  but  lingered  in  agony 
and  as  an  object  of  horror  fur  several  months,  and 
then  died  w’licn,  but  for  his  self-inflicted  wounds, 
he  might  have  lived  on  in  safety  and  in  good  repute. 
Other  persons  of  less  name  used  the  pistol,  the 
razor,  the  sword,  or  the  knife,  with  a more  de- 
cided hand  (but  poison  appears  to  have  been  most 
frequently  resorted  to) : in  most  parts  of  France 
desperate  beings,  starved  or  driven  out  of  their 
hiding-places,  or  driven  frantic  by  their  fears, 
destroy^  themselves  in  fields  or  by  the  roadside. 
Still,  however,  the  sans-culuttic  municipalities,  the 
revolutionary  committees,  the  Jacobin  clubs,  and 
all  the  authorities  which  had  been  constituted  by 
the  revolution,  eipressed  their  approbation  of 
everything  that  was  dune,  and  their  entire  con- 
fidence in  Robespierre’s  government.  After  the 
execution  of  the  H^bertists  and  the  Dantonists 
addresses  poured  in  from  every  comer,  from  every 
department,  from  almost  every  commune,  felici- 
tating the  Convention  and  the  committee  of  Salut 
Public  on  the  energy  they  had  displayed,  and  on 
the  success  which  bad  attended  it.  Many  of  these 
innumerable  addresses  recommended  the  legisla- 
tive and  governing  powers  to  persevere  iu  the 
same  energetic  course,  until  the  head  of  every 
traitor  or  enemy  to  the  republic,  or  to  the  liberty 
and  equality  of  the  French  people,  was  stmek  off. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  without  countenance  and 
encouragement  that  Collet  d’Herbois  announced, 
in  the  Jacobin  Club,  that  Samson  had  yet  a great 
deal  of  work  to  do ; that  there  was  not  a street, 
scarcely  so  much  as  a house  in  Paris  but  concealed 
some  conspirator ; that,  though  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  had,  by  what  it  had  already  done,  secured 
to  itself  a glorious  place  in  the  history  of  regene- 
rated France,  it  must  still  be  doing — must  still  be 
zealous,  indefatigable,  inexorable.  Under  the  same 
auspices  Saint-Just  repeated  the  same  axioms  in 
the  National  Convention ; and  that  mixed  assem- 
blage of  sanguinary  scoundrels  and  loathsome 
cowards  applauded  all  he  said,  and  voted  unani- 
mously and  by  acclamation  every  torturing,  cut- 
throat decree  he  proposed. 

The  Cordelier  club,  for  a long  time  a sort  of 
rival  of  the  Societt^  Mere,  had  been  rent  and  shaken 
by  the  schism  between  the  ll^bcrtists  and  the 
Dantonists,  and,  after  the  fall  of  both  of  these  par- 
ties, it  fell  itself;  its  terrified  members  pronounced 
their  own  dissolution,  and  penitently  implored  to 
be  re-admitted  to  llie  embraces  of  tlie  indulgent 
Mother.  As  the  other  political  clubs  in  Paris  were 
of  small  account,  the  Jacobins  were  soon  enabled 
to  shut  them  all  up.  Thus  there  rcmaincfl  only 
the  one  great  club  of  the  Jacobius  in  the  Rue  St. 
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HonoriJ,  which  has  been  properly  called  “Robes- 
pierre’s House  of  Lords.*’ 

In  the  whole  month  of  May  tlie  number  of 
lives  sacrificed  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution 
reached  the  fearful  amount  of  324.  Cullot 
d’Herbois,  who  had  become  principal  orator  at  the 
Jacobins,  as  Robespierre,  Couthoo,  Saiut-Just,  and 
Barrere  were  absorbed  by  the  business  of  the  go- 
verning committees,  and  who  was  ever  repeating 
that  France  must*  sweat  more  blood,’  was  attacked 
on  the  night  of  tlie  21st  of  May  by  one  Amiral,  a 
desperate  man  from  the  south  of  France,  who  hod 
been  deprived  of  a place  and  left  to  starve.  He 
waited  in  the  streets  for  the  ci-devant  comedian, 
who  was  generally  druuk  at  that  time  of  night,  and 
he  fired  one  or  two  pistols  at  him,  but  without 
hitting  him.  Being  pursued,  and  (after  a vain 
attempt  to  kill  himself)  captured  by  a patriotic 
locksmith,  Amiral  declared  that  he  had  really  in- 
tended “ to  purge  France  of  a tyrant,”  that  he  had 
thought  of  takiug  off  Robespierre  as  well  as  Cullot, 
and  that  he  grieved  he  had  not  succeeded ; for,  if 
be  had  killed  either  CoUot  or  Robespierre,  he 
would  have  become  an  object  of  admiration  to  the 
universe,  and  his  name  would  have  lived  in  history. 
He  most  solemnly  denied  having  any  accomplices, 
or  having  acted  upon  the  suggestion  of  others.  On 
the  following  day  Barrere  announced  to  the  Con- 
vention that  this  was  a new  plot  of  Pitt — tliat 
dealer  in  coalitions — that  hirer  of  assassins!  Tlic 
deputies  agreed  that  it  must  be  so,  and  that  tlie 
perfidious  English  government,  being  determined 
to  cut  off  Rol^spierre  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Saiut  Public^  it  was  quite  clear  that  Amiral  must 
have  a vast  many  accomplices.  Couthun  made  a 
terrible  speech,  in  which  he  coupled  the  Prince  of 
Cobourg  with  Pitt,  aud  furthermore  declared  that 
all  the  kings,  princes,  and  aristocracies  of  £uro{>c 
were  engaged  in  these  assassination  plots.  “ But 
let  them  sharpen  their  daggers,”  cried  he,  “ we 
republicans  of  France  arc  too  great  to  follow  their 
vile  example!”  The  House  fell  into  a delirium, 
partly  red,  but  for  the  far  greater  part,  fictitious ; 
the  excitement  spread  through  Paris  ; the  tribunal, 
the  police  and  its  countless  agents  were  commanded 
to  be  more  than  ever  vigilant ; and  thousands  of 
eyes  and  hands  went  peering  and  groping  about  in 
search  of  the  hired  assassins  of  the  English  minister 
and  the  accomplices  of  Amiral,  who  had  realty  no 
accomplices  whatsoever.  Collot  d’Herbois  reaped 
a full  field  of  glory:  living,  he  was  honoured  al- 
most as  much  as  Marat,  when  really  killed  by 
Charlotte  Corday’s  knife ; — the  Convention  em- 
braced him,  the  w’holc  Jacobin  club  hugged  and 
kissed  him,  and  in  each  august  assembly  the  chief 
orators  exhausted  themselves  in  his  praise.  Robes* 
pierre,  as  if  jealous,  stayed  away  !x)th  from  tlie 
lluuse  and  from  the  club.  But  in  the  course  of 
this  busy,  noisy  day,  Robespierre  secured  to  him- 
self the  same  symjiathy  and  the  same  applause. 
A young  woman,  respectably  attired  and  of  a mild 
blooming  countenance,  called  at  the  carpenter  or 
cabinet-maker’s  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore, 
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where  the  Incorruptible  resided,  and  insisted  \]\wn 
seeing  the  great  miin.  She  was  told  that  Rol^s- 
pierre  was  out,  or  that  he  could  not  be  seeu.  Slie 
insisted  more  eagerly  than  ever  upon  her  right  of 
being  admitted  to  speak  with  a public  functionary 
and  a representative  of  the  people.  The  women 
of  the  house  became  alarmed  at  her  manner,  par- 
tictilarly  one  of  the  carpenter’s  daughters,  Cornelia 
Duplaix,  who  had  for  many  months  been  living 
with  Robespierre  ns  his  wife  without  the  old  reli- 
gious ceremony,  or  the  new  civil  contract.*  More- 
over the  Incorruptible  had  now  for  some  time  had 
a volunteer  body-guard,  popularly  styled  FappenU 
Duts  (strike-hards),  armed  with  bludgeons  and 
pikes,  who  escorted  him  when  he  went  abroad,  and 
who  at  other  times  mounted  guard  round  about 
Huplaix’s  house.  Some  of  these  strike-hards,  as 
vigilant  and  suspicious  as  Cornelia  (who  was  not 
BO  fortunate  as  to  be  a mother  of  Gracchi),  ran  and 
secured  the  pertinacious  visitor.  There  is  even 
mure  than  the  usual  quantity  of  contradiction  in 
the  various  accounts  of  what  followed.  According 
to  some,  they  found  a knife  about  her  person  ; but 
it  was  at  that  time  a common  custom  in  France  for 
jwoplc  to  carry  knives  in  their  pockets  to  cut  their 
victuals,  so  that  the  possession  of  one  knife  would 
not  be  extraordinary.  According  to  others,  there 
were  two  knives,  which  looked  more  suspicious. 
But,  again,  some  say  that  she  bad  no  knife  about 
her  ]>er8oii,  but  that  one  knife  (or,  as  others  have 
it,  two  knives)  were  found  in  a small  basket  con- 
taining a change  of  linen,  which  she  had  left  in 
the  shop  of  a dealer  in  lemonade  who  lived  hard 
by  Rohesjnerre’s  lodgings.  Some  writers  of  the 
day,  like  Mercier,  not  merely  doubt,  but  absolutely 
deny,  that  the  poor  girl  had  any  real  design  against 
the  life  of  the  tyrant ; and  assert  that  Robespierre, 
envying  CJollot  bis  honours,  dreamed  and  published 
that  a second  Charlotte  Corday  had  attempted  to  as- 
sassinate him  : it  appears  most  likely,  nevertheless, 
that  the  poor  girl  had  really  entertained  the  notion 
of  playing  the  part  of  Corday,  but  that  being  weak 
and  silly,  and  probably  more  than  half-crazed,  she 
had  gone  to  work  in  a most  awkward,  undecided 
manner.  This  question,  however,  must  be  left  in 

• TJjis  w/>min  wa«t  t>unltiJK's  rldrst  tlaughtn.  liafore  the  revoJu- 
lii^n  hrr  ChristMu  nanie  nnil  Iireo  Llennore;  but.  amirdiuK  to  the 
ulrtii>8t  fachuin  ut  the  time,  »ho  had  vhaDyrd  it  lalo  the 

r.a%»icnld  Human  name  of  ConielM.  Her  •ecoud  otter  »ilh 
one  nf  IU>l>e«|>ierre‘e  worrt  Mtrllile«;  tmt  it  apprart  UmI 
fa'baa  r Midi*vi-nUeti  to  tome  anrt  of  marriage  emrmiay.  A third 
»i«t-r  wa«  U>.  or  litnl  with.  an'>ther  tuemtwrof  t^e  National 

C'no«euli-m  whiMT  lutme  it  not  roei*tioocd.  >*ut  wlm.  do  doubt.  %rat 
aaotUer  aatrllile  of  the  lnn>rrup*tble  Madame  nii|i|aii,  tl.e  mother 
of  lhe*e  three  •ittrra,  wa«  a conaf  kmcytia  leader  of  thnae  alrortout 
womeQ  called  /vt  Trir  AfMtrs  df  Ut  OuiUkUik,  from  their  habit  of 
ailtifitf  daily  round  the  w.iflold  hDitiioe  (triecter).  Du|>laia.  Uie 
father,  nidalned.  thmiKh  Kotwipierre’a  palmnftjrp,  the  eery  luflueotUl 
and  |ir<>fitab|e  pott  of  Jur»r  to  the  KevulntioDarv  Tribunal : and  Ida 
son  waa  put  iatu  aome  well  |«i4  oifk'e.  The  aUrrlion  of  the  family 
to  their  iod^cr  wat  0(4,  therefore,  wholly  di.iulcrerted,  It  waa  with 
th(^.‘  people,  and  a ilb  Nicniaa,  a printer.  Arthur,  aalatiuner,  and 
tome  other  obacure  ituUrtduAla  wholly  dependent  U|wn  him,  that 
Ho(ie*]'ierre  spent  the  ere  iter  {airt  of  hit  lime — all  the  l»ur>  that 
were  nutdeeoied  to  bu%in-4t  in  the  committee*,  the  Cootenlian,  or 
the  club.  It  waa  DutW  ilde,  however,  that  hb  divuion  uf  the  huuae 
waa  flttevl  up  with  emrh  elc~;ance  and  luxury,  and  that  hia  dress  was 
alw.i)t  rxreodinttiy  n<-al  and  smart,  if  not  eluant  It  thould  appear 
that  hit  rAi-re  na««e  arxl  her  titiera  had  not  much  more  humanity 
th.vu  their  mother,  fur  it  b related  of  them  that  they  »ere  aocua- 
touied  to  aic  day  after  day  at  their  wlndowa  (o  aee  the  /tmraeei  or 
batchu  paat  U>  the  place  of  excculiou. 
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doubt.  If  accident  hod  not  favoured  Robespierre,  it 
is  exceedingly  probable  that  he  would  have  resorted 
to  invention  ; and,  in  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 
little  ingenuity  would  be  required  to  make  any 
given  person  pass  for  a conspirator  and  assassin. 
When  his  TappenUDurs  carried  their  prisoner  be- 
I fore  those  scoundrels,  w ho  dealt  much  harder  blows, 
the  Committee  of  General  Security  and  Surveil- 
lance, she  stated  that  her  name  was  Aim^  C^cile 
Renault,  that  she  was  twenty  years  old,  and  the 
daughter  of  a paper-maker  or  stationer  of  Paris. 
If  mad,  there  was  some  method  in  her  madness — a 
case  much  more  common  than  uncommon.  When 
asked  whether  on  being  arrested  she  had  not  said  that 
she  would  shed  her  life’s  blood  to  have  a king  again 
in  France,  she  answered  that  she  had  said  it  be- 
cause she  preferred  a king  to  fifty  thousand  tyrants. 
But  w hen  asked  what  use  she  intended  to  make  of 
the  knife  or  knives,  and  what  motive,  except  assas- 
sination, could  have  led  her  to  Robespierre’s  abode, 
slie  declared  that  she  had  never  intended  to  do  the 
least  hurt  to  any  person,  and  that  all  she  had 
wanted  was  to  see  how  a tyrant  was  made,  d roir 
comment  ctait  fait  un  tyran  I But  then,  upon  being 
questioned  about  the  change  of  linen  found  in  the 
basket,  she  said  she  had  brought  it  for  her  use  in  the 
place  she  w'bs  sure  of  going  to ; and  to  the  interroga- 
tory, “ Wliat  place  do  you  mean  she  responded, 
“ Why,  to  prison,  and  thence  to  the  guillotine !’ 

On  the  morrow  morning  (the  24tli  of  May)  one 
of  Robespierre’s  creatures  rose  in  the  Convention 
to  ask  whether  it  were  true  that  a new  Charlotte 
Corday  had  arisen  to  assassinate  a representative 
of  the  people  ? The  president  replied  that  it  was 
too  true,  but  that  they  had  got  the  she-devil  safe 
in  prison,  and  that  a full  report  on  her  crimes 
would  be  presented  on  the  26th.  On  the  25th 
Robespierre,  who  had  been  invisible  for  some  days, 
went  in  the  midst  of  his  Tappeni’Durs  to  the  Ja- 
cobin Club,  where  he  was  received  w ith  far  greater 
enthusiasm  than  Collot  d’Hcrbois  had  met  with. 
Butcher  Legendre,  who  had  been  in  great  danger 
on  account  of  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  the  fate 
of  some  of  the  Dantonists,  and  who  had  only  re- 
trieved that  false  step  by  declaring  in  the  Jacobins 
that  he  had  been  labouring  under  an  illusion,  but 
was  now  fully  convinced  that  Danton  and  all  his 
party  were  detestable  traitors  and  conspirators, 
ascended  the  tribune  as  the  great  Incorruptible 
entered  the  hall,  and  exclaimed,  “ The  hand  of 
crime  has  been  raised  to  strike  Virtue,  but,  the 
God  of  Nature  would  not  suffer  the  blow  1”  As 
had  happened  before,  several  conspicuous  Jacobins 
and  members  of  the  Convention  put  in  their  claims 
for  the  honours  of  having  narrowly  escaped  assas- 
sination and  martyrdom ; and  Couthon  and  others 
exclaimed,  **  These  assassinations  all  proceed  from 
the  faction  of  the  foreigners ! These  murderers 
are  all  hired  by  Pitt  1 Let  us  declare  the  British 
government  guilty  of  treason  against  humanity 
{coupableilele^e'-hxtmanitk)'*  Accordingly  on  the 
26th,  when  the  report  was  presented  to  the  Con- 
vention by  Barrtrc,  who  continued  to  be  the  great 
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compiler  of  tliese  papers,  it  was  moved  in  form, 
and  unanimously  voted,  that  henceforward  no 
quarter  should  be  given  to  any  English  or  Hano- 
verian soldier ; and  that  this  order  should  be 
dispatched  immediately  to  the  armies  of  the  re- 
public, and  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
niission  to  those  armies — the  latter  being  bound  to 
see  to  the  punctual  execution  of  the  same.  To 
this  brutality  the  Duke  of  York  made  a very  pro- 
l>er  reply,  in  general  orders  issued  on  the  7th  of 
June.  “ His  royal  highness,”  said  the  paper, 
anticipates  the  indignation  and  horror  which  have 
naturally  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  brave  troops 
whom  he  addresses,  upon  receiving  this  informa- 
tion. His  royal  highness  desires,  however,  to  re- 
mind them,  that  mercy  to  the  vanquished  is  the 
brightest  gem  in  a soldier's  character,  and  exhorts 
them  not  to  suifer  their  resentment  to  lead  them 
to  any  precipitate  act  of  cruelly  on  their  part, 
which  may  sully  the  reputation  they  have  acquired 
in  the  world.  His  royal  highness  l>elievcs  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  brave  men  to  conceive  that 
any  set  of  men,  who  are  themselves  exempt  from 
sharing  in  the  dangers  of  war,  should  be  so  base 
and  cowardly  as  to  seek  to  aggravate  the  cala- 
mities of  it  upon  the  unfortunate  people  who 
arc  subject  to  their  orders.  It  was  indeed  re- 
served for  the  present  times  to  produce  to  the 
w orld  the  proofs  of  the  possibility  of  the  cxistcitce 
of  such  atrocity  and  infamy.  The  pretence  for 
issuing  this  decree,  even  if  founded  in  truth,  would 
justify  it  only  to  minds  similar  to  those  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Convention.  It  is,  in 
fact,  too  absurd  to  be  noticed,  and  still  less  to  be 
refuted.”  The  duke  recalled  to  memory  that,  in  all 
the  wars  which  had  existed  between  the  English 
and  the  French,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider each  other  in  the  light  of  generous  as  well  as 
brave  enemies,  while  the  Hanoverians,  for  a cen- 
tury the  allies  of  the  English,  had  shared  in  this 
reciprocal  esteem ; that  hitherto,  when  the  combat 
was  over,  the  conquerors  had  become  the  friends 
of  the  conquered,  covering  the  wounded  with  their 
own  cloaks,  and  canning  them  to  their  own  hos- 
pitals, &c.  He  would  not  believe  that  the  French, 
even  under  their  present  infatuation,  could  so  far 
forget  their  character  as  soldiers  as  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  so  dangerous  and  disgraceful  a decree ; 
he  hoped  and  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  war  would 
he  conducted  as  became  civilised  nations,  that  the 
French  army  would  not  relinquish  every  title  to 
the  character  of  soldiers  and  of  men  by  obeying  so 
atrocious  an  order,  and  that  his  own  brave  troops 
would  not  be  compelled  to  make  terrible  retaliation. 
Some  of  the  rabble  of  the  republican  army  con- 
tinued to  commit  great  cruelties  wherever  they 
found  the  opportunity;  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  soldiers  refused  to  act  up  to  the  letter  of  the 
decree  ; some  of  them  said  that,  if  the  representa- 
tives of  the  peo])lc  wanted  to  murder  prisoners, 
they  had  better  take  them  and  kill  them  themselves, 
or,  having  taken  them,  send  them  to  Paris  to  the 
strong  man,  Samson. 
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In  the  meantime  the  so-called  conspiracies  of 
Aniiral  and  Cecile  Kenault  furnished  Samson  witli 
an  abundant  crop  of  heads,  for  they  were  not  only 
executed  themselves,  but  their  relatives  and  friends, 
with  some  who  had* never  known  them,  or  even 
seen  them  before,  they  were  all  arraigned  at  the 
bar  of  the  tribunal  together,  were  j)ut  into  the 
death-carts  with  them  as  accomplices  and  co-agents 
of  Pitt.  Thus  Cecilc  Renault’s  father  and  brother ; 
oneSaintonax,  a surgical  student  in  the  provinces; 
one  Cardinal,  a poor  schoolmaster  of  Paris  (who, 
being  drunk,  had  said  he  thought  the  French  base 
cowards  to  submit  to  such  tyranny)  ; the  venerable 
Sombreuil,  once  governor  of  the  Invalides,  who  had 
been  saved  by  his  heroic  daughter  from  the  Sep- 
tember massacres ; Madame  ^uret,  an  actress  of 
the  Opera,  with  her  servant,  a girl  of  eighteen ; 
Michonis,  the  municipal  who  had  shown  some 
tenderness  to  the  late  queen  during  her  confinement 
in  the  Concicrgcrie ; Madame  dc  St.  Amaranthe, 
with  her  two  daughters,  aged  seventeen  and  nine- 
teen, and  other  persons  still  more  dissimilar,  were 
put  in  the  same  batch  with  Amiral  and  Cecilc, 
and  were  clothed  like  them  in  red  shirts,  to  de- 
signate that  they  were  all  murderers  and  assassins. 
The  entire  batch  amounted  to  fifty-four  I 

All  this  blood  was  poured  out  to  the  accompa- 
niment of  long  drowsy  harangues  about  the  neces- 
sity of  public  morality  and  republican  virtue.  In 
presenting  one  of  his  most  terrible  reports,  Saint- 
Just  had  moved  that  Morality  and  Virtue  should 
be  declared  the  order  of  the  day— a vote  which  the 
Convention  passed  unanimously.  Robespierre, 
since  the  fall  of  Chaumette  and  Clootz  and  all  that 
gang,  had  repeatedly  declared  that  atheism  was  so 
foul  a thing  that  it  could  not  have  been  thrown 
into  France  except  by  Pitt;  that  there  could  be 
no  security  even  for  republican  virtue  unless  they 
voted  the  existence  of  a God,  or  of  some  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  At  first 
there  seemed,  at  least  in  the  Convention,  a pretty 
general  disposition  to  sneer  at  both  these  dogmas, 
as  unworthy  of  the  enlightenment  of  France,  and 
as  tending  to  revive  the  old  superstitions;  but  when 
Robespierre  and  Saint- Just,  Couthon  and  others  of 
that  party,  held  up  atheism  as  the  greatest  of  all  the 
crimes  of  which  the  Hebeitiats  and  Dantonists  had 
been  guilty,  proclaimed  it  to  be  an  importation 
from  England,  and  intimated  that  its  prt)pagators 
and  abettors  must  cxi>ect  nothing  less  than  that  a 
virtuous  republic  would  take  oil*  their  heads,  these 
mockers  all  took  the  cue,  learned  the  short  and 
easy  lesson,  and  professed  themselves  (what  Saint- 
Just  and  Robespierre  really  were)  determined  and 
fanatical  deists,  and  implicit  believers — without 
any  revelation,  but  by  the  light  of  reason  idone — 
in  the  soul’s  immortality.  The  reformed  commune 
assembled  in  the  Hotcl-de-Villc  (wh»ch  in  ( hau- 
niette  and  Hebert’s  time  had  been  the  high  altar 
of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  and  very  Vatican  of  the 
atheist  world,  the  place  whence  all  the  destroying, 
desecrating  bulls  had  emanated)  now  sent  up  a 
deputation  and  an  address  to  represent  to  the 
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august  representatives  of  the  people,  “ whose  policy 
was  wholly  founded  on  virtue  and  morality,” 

whose  sublime  meditations  were  directed  exclu- 
sively to  the  happiness  of  mankind,”  that  it  was 
at  length  time  ” to  proclaim  those  useful  opinions 
disBgured  by  fanaticism,  the  natural  idea  of  the 
existence  of  a God,  and  the  consoling  notion  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.”  These  virtuous  muni- 
cipals declared  that  Hubert’s  Goddesses  of  Reason 
were  more  abominable  even  than  the  old  supersti- 
tion and  the  priests  of  the  Catholic  church  ; and 
they  petitioned  that  the  inscription  put  upon  all 
churches,  ” Temple  consecrated  to  Reason,” 
siiould  be  obliterated,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the 
words,  “ To  THE  Supreme  Being.”  Evidently 
in  fear  that  this  forced  march  backward  to  deism 
might  be  considered  as  an  anti-revolutionary  pro- 
ceeding, Robespierre  sent  some  new  propagandists 
into  the  departments,  agitated  the  Jacobin  clubs, 
and  waited  until  other  addresses  in  the  same  key 
ns  that  of  the  commune  of  Paris,  which  he  had 
probably  written  himself,  came  up  to  the  table  of 
the  Convention.  Then  he  ascended  the  tribune 
and  delivered  a vague,  long-winded,  pragmatical 
report  on  what  he  styled  “ The  relation  of  religious 
and  moral  ideas  with  republican  principles,”  and 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  Convention  should 
instantly  decree  {dherker)  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  together  with  “ that  consoling 
principle,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,”  and  appoint 
the  decadi,  or  tenth  day,  or  new  sabbath,  the  20th 
Prairial,— or  8th  of  June,  slave  style, — as  a national 
festival  in  His  honour.  The  deputies,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  people,  who  had  so  re- 
cently made  their  profession  of  faith  to  the  Goddess 
of  Reason,  who  had  so  lustily  declared  that  a God 
or  a king  was  alike  incompatible  with  a republic, 
now  voted  by  acclamation  all  that  Robespierre  pro- 
posed. The  Mother  Society,  too,  instantly  voted 
and  adopted  the  new  profession  of  faith.  It  was 
even  proposed  in  the  Jacobins  to  banish  every  man 
from  the  republic  that  did  not  believe  in  the  Divi- 
nity : but  Robespierre  thought  it  expedient  to  reject 
this  proposition. 

Painter  David,  who  had  got  up  so  many  pomps 
and  ceremonies,  and  who  last  summer  had  arranged 
that  festival,  and  made  that  statue  to  mother  Na- 
ture, before  which  handsome  Herault  de  Sechclles, 
now  headless  and  buried  deep  in  quicklime,  had 
made  libations  of  pure  emblematic  water,  and 
jirnyed  his  pagan  prayer,  presented  a programme 
and  plan  for  this  festival  voted  to  tlie  Supreme 
Being — an  elaborate  production,  a conceited,  pe- 
dantic conglomerate,  of  execrable  taste,  which  re- 
volts the  mind  more  than  Hebert’s  atheistical  mas- 
querades, but  which  the  legislators  adopted  with 
unanimity,  as  they  now  adopted  everything  that  was 
moved  or  sanctioned  by  Robespierre.*  As  if  in- 

• llavid’j  hanili  mn«l  linrn  boon  very  full  of  bittinew.  for  on  the 
umo  day  ilml  the  Nalioiiitl  Couventinu  adopted  lita  '*  Plan  <te  la  /ct« 
n i Hite  Suprime,"  ilu-y  comtniaioned  him  to  deviw  and  dt-iikTi  lie*’ 
co«tumi’«  for  the  )iu|iiu'nf  the  m IiooI  of  Man.  or  new  military  uchool. 
cos  iiniea  fur  nil  cla*'K-«  of  ciliicnii.  and  n cnieral  military'  c•>^tunlc 
which  (hould  lie  clauiral  and  .at  the  umc  lime  suited  to  tlie  climate, 
habits  and  customs,  and  revolution  of  Franco. 


toxicated  by  his  success  and  power,  and  the  praise 
and  incense  that  surrounded  him,  Robespierre,  who 
had  hitherto  played  the  retiring,  modest  part,  re- 
solved to  officiate  as  high-priest  to  the  divinity  he 
had  got  decreed.  Long  historical  doubts,  and 
speculations  ingenious  but  interminable  as  to  the 
motives  and  objects  of  this  A|K>llyon  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, may  be  settled  by  the  simple  assumption,  war- 
ranted by  a hundred  facts,  that  he  was,  from  first 
to  last,  insane — possessed  by  a reasoning  madness 
of  the  worst  kind,  a maniacal  vanity,  which  grew 
and  increased  with  his  successes  and  the  facility  he 
found  in  bending  a frantic  nation  to  his  will.  No 
other  hypothesis  will  explain  his  character  and  his 
doings ; no  researches  among  contemporary  evi- 
dence will  ever  explain  or  reconcile  half  the  facts 
of  liis  public  life  : in  him,  many  a circumstance 
which  has  been  set  down  as  a mystery,  deep,  unfa- 
thomable, becomes  simple  enough  if  considered  as 
a freak  of  madness.  On  the  morning  of  the  f^te, 
as  he  looked  out  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
Tuileries  ui>on  the  immense  multitude  assembled 
or  assembling,  and  especially  upon  the  crowds  of 
elegantly-dressed  women  that  ran  to  this  novelty, 
as  to  everytliing  else  that  was  new  and  showy,  he 
gesticulated,  acted,  and  spoke  in  a frantic  manner. 
In  a universal  frenzy  such  as  reigned  in  Paris  his 
insanity  is  scarcely  so  apparent;  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  Masaniello,  on  that  day  when  he  triumphed 
over  the  Spaniards  and  rode  on  the  beautiful 
charger  before  the  cardinal  archbishop  and  the 
viceroy,  in  scarlet  raiment  and  with  gold  chains 
round  his  neck,  was  not  madder  than  Robespierre  on 
this  day  of  the  festival  d I' Eire.  Suprikne.  He  had 
dressed  himself  in  a splendid  manner;  his  hair 
was  frizzled  and  powdered  ; he  carried  in  his  hand 
a brilliant  bouquet  of  flowers  mixed  with  ears  of 
wheat;  for  the  first  time  his  countenance  was  irra- 
diated with  joy:  but  the  joy  was  mingled  with 
pride  and  triumph,  and  cverj-body  remarked  his 
moral  intoxication.  The  celebration  took  place  in 
the  Tuileries  garden.  Under  the  creative  genius 
of  David  a mound  or  monticule  surmounted  by  hi- 
deous statues  of  Atheism  and  Anarchy,  made  of 
combustible  materials,  and  by  a pure  white  incom- 
bustible statue  of  Wisdom,  had  risen  in  tlie  garden. 
The  deputies  of  the  Convention  followed  Ilobes- 
pierre,  who  walked  quite  alone  and  several  yards 
a-hcad  of  them,  to  this  mound,  where  he  was  to 
‘ Poutijii  r'  or  play  the  Pontiff.  The  siicctators  ho- 
noured the  great  man  with  many  applauses,  and 
shouted  most  joyously,  the  day  being  uncommonly 
fine  and  exhilarating.  But  some  satirical  sallies 
and  murmurs  were  heard  amidst  the  crowd  from 
men  who  preferred  the  Goddess  of  Reason  to  his 
Etrc  Supreme,  or  who  were  irritated  at  his  unwise 
glaring  departure  from  the  lines  and  levels  of  equa- 
lity. “ Only  sec,”  said  one,  “ he  wants  to  make 
himself  a god  !”  Or  the  high  priest  of  this  Eire 
Supreme,”  said  another.  ” Yes,”  cried  a third, 
applying  to  him  one  of  the  grossest  of  epithets, 
“ not  satisfied  with  being  master,  he  wants  to  be 
our  god !”  Even  the  Convention,  which  had  been 
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8u  timid  and  submissive,  betrayed  symptoms  of  dis- 
couicnl ; nay,  several  of  liis  old  parliruns  and  ]>re- 
sent  colleagues  in  the  committees  eitlicr  pul  on  a 
sullen  countenance,  or  plainly  expressed  in  coarse 
and  energetic  words  their  disgust  not  merely  at  his 
pomp  and  pride,  but  at  the  whole  celebration,  and 
especially  at  his  Etre  Supreme.  Barr^re,  Collot 
d'llcrbois,  Pricur,  and  Carnot  seemed  greatly  dis* 
satisfied;  Billaud-Varennes,  and  the  principal 
members  of  the  Committee  of  General  Security — 
Vadier,  Amar,  and  Vouland — were  fanatics  in 
atheism,  and  disposed  to  be  excessively  jealous  of 
all  such  public  honours  or  distinctions  as  those  the 
Incorruptible  was  now  assuming.  Bourdon  de 
rOise  was  equally  disgusted,  and,  being  a man  of 
a rough  tcm{)er  and  tongue,  he  abused  the  whole 
performance,  while  Tallien,  Freron,  and  other  Mon- 
tagnards  more  quietly  sneered  at  it.  This  ill  hu- 
mour of  some,  and  this  mockery  of  others,  were  in- 
creased by  a miscalculation  of  painter  David,  who 
had  not  made  the  monticule,  which  was  to  have 
held  all  the  deputies  of  the  Convention,  large 
enough  to  hold  half  of  them,  and  hence  arose  jost- 
ling and  pesting,  laughing  and  swearing,  and  irre- 
verent jokes  divided  between  the  painter,  the  pro- 
jector, and  the  object  of  the  f&te.  Indeed  all  the 
stage  projiertics  went  wrong.  David  handed  Pon- 
tiff Robespierre  a lighted  torch:  the  pontiff,  after 
delivering  an  oration  in  honour  of  the  Supreme 
Being  and  the  French  republic,  set  fire  to  the  paste- 
board statues  of  Atheism  and  Anarchy,  which,  as 
they  blazed,  ignited  a veil  or  screen  which  concealed 
the  statue  of  Wisdom.  It  was  intended  that  the  last- 
named  divinity  should  burst  upon  the  eye  in  all  ils 
pure  original  whiteness;  but  in  the  combustion  of 
Atheism  and  Anarchy,  and  the  canvas  screen,  it  got 
sadly  smoked,  and  when  poor  Wisdom  appeared 
she  W'as  as  dingy  as  a blarkamnor,  and  this  was 
considered  os  a very  bad  omen!  Robespierre, 
standing  forward  in  his  sky~hluc  coat  and  white 
silk  waistcoat  embroidered  with  silver,  then  deli- 
vered u second  discourse,  which  was  not  audible  to 
the  multitude,  hut  which  announced  that  Atheism, 
“ the  monster  which  kings  had  vomited  on  France,** 
was  now  annihilated  ; and  which  concluded  with 
a prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being,  “yitec  ion  Eire 
Suprhnc^'*  said  BiUaud-Varennes,  “ iu  commences 
vCemhctcr — With  thy  Supreme  Being  thou  begin- 
ncst  to  stupify  me.**  A very  large  portion  of  the 
spectators  indisputably  entertained  the  same  notion 
as  Billaud.  In  the  end  the  f^tc  was  considered  as 
a miserable  failure  even  by  such  as  preferred 
Robespierre’s  Eire  SunrCme  to  Hubert’s  D^^cssc  de 
la  Raison.*  Those  who  had  attended  the  festival 
in  the  hope  that  the  inauguration  of  a new  religion 
was  intended  to  put  a stop  to  the  old  cruelty  heard 
nothing  to  confirm  their  hope,  for  in  his  discourses 
Robespierre  had  declared  that  more  blocKl  must  be 
shed — that,  if  this  day  were  devoted  to  joy  and  fes- 
tivity, to-morrow  must  be  given  to  vengeance — that 
the  republic  must  still  be  inexorable!  In  various 

* ViUU.  C»uaM  MCTelM  fie  U Tti-roluiioa  <lu  9 «u  10  Thermiilor. 
>-S«OArt,  Mraoirc*.— Meicicr,  Tablemiu. 


ways  this  festival  was  fatal  to  him  ; but  in  no  way 
was  it  more  so  than  through  that  of  the  blind  spiic 
and  madness  that  were  provoked  in  him  by  its  evi- 
dent failure  and  by  the  loud  grumbling  and  taunts 
and  sarcasms  of  his  brother  deputies.  Instead  of 
purging  the  governing  committees  of  Billaud-Var- 
ennes, Collot,  Barrerc,  and  the  other  members 
who  had  almost  openly  declared  themselves  in  a 
state  of  hostility,  and  who  actually  formed  a ma- 
jority in  those  committees,  he  set  about  strengthen- 
ing the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  whose  powers,  al- 
ready so  tremendous,  were  sure  to  be  subordinate 
to,  and  controlled  by,  whatsoever  party  maintained 
the  ascendancy  in  the  committees.  Thus,  if 
Robespierre,  with  Couthon,  Saint-Just,  and  his  other 
adherents,  should  prove  the  stronger  (which  was 
scarcely  probable  or  possible  without  a purgation), 
that  bloody  tribunal  would  readily  dispatch,  with 
forms  of  revolutionary  law,  whatsoever  enemies  he 
might  choose  to  designate ; but,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, if  he  should  fail,  he  and  his  friends  must  ex- 
pect the  same  fate:  so  that  his  increasing  the 
powers  of  the  court  was  like  arming  a band  of  as- 
sassins before  being  sure  that  the  first  use  that  they 
would  make  of  their  arms  would  not  be  against  his 
own  life.  On  the  9th  of  June,  the  very  day  after 
the  f&te,  be  went  to  the  Committee  of  S^ui  Public 
and  ranted  and  raved  against  all  those  who  had 
misconducted  themselves  at  his  great  celebration. 
He  called  them  the  impure  remains  of  the  parties 
of  Hilbert  and  Danton — indulgent,  corrupt — men 
destitute  of  every  virtue,  whose  Moderanlisme 
only  a portion  of  a conspiracy,  whose  heads  ought 
to  fall.  Billaud- Varcones  and  Collot  d*Herbois 
now  ventured  to  dispute  with  him  over  the  council- 
table,  and  the  dispute  became  so  loud  and  violent 
that  a cautious  member  of  the  committee  thought 
it  expedient  to  shut  all  the  windows.  Billaud  said 
that  the  ceremonies  of  yesterday  had  made  a very 
bad  impression  on  the  public  mind;  that  the  peo- 
ple thought  all  this  fuss  and  ceremony,  about  the 
Eire  Supreme  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  su- 
perstitious and  conntcr-revolutionary.  Robespierre 
said  he  would  soon  show  them  that  his  intention 
was  to  make  the  Revolution  go  on  faster  and  farther 
than  it  had  hitherto  gone;  and  in  his  wrath  he  ut- 
tered words  which  might  very  well  be  construed 
into  a threat  of  the  guillotine  against  every  one  of 
them.  Saint-Just  was  absent  on  a mission,  but  on 
the  next  day  Coutlion  crawled  on  his  paralytic  legs 
to  the  tribune  of  the  Convention,  and  there  exhi- 
bited and  explained  a terrible  project  of  law  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Robespierre’s  own  hand.  It 
proposed  to  divide  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  into 
four  sections,  under  a president  and  three  vice- 
presidents,  and  each  witli  its  public  accuser  and 
three  judges,  its  jury,  &c.,  so  that,  each  being  com- 
plete in  itself,  they  might  all  act  simultaneously  and 
expeditiously,  doing,  if  necessary,  four  times  the 
work  that  was  now  done.*  1 1 named  the  presidents, 

* PmUJeol  wu  trt  uMe  to  make  room  for  Dumnii.  a more 

dariag  RnU^plrrrla.  Vouqnirr-TioTiUo  fontinued  m f*iibllo 
aceowr,  the  three  oew  accueen  being  CotBohal,  Seilier,  and  Naalin. 
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jiulgcfi,  public  accusers,  and  jurors.  This  quadruple 
tribunal  was  to  be  declared  to  be  instituted  *Wo 
puttuh  the  enemies  of  the  peonle^'  and,  in  order 
that  this  vague  definition  should  not  be  restricted, 
it  was  to  be  explained  that  the  enemies  of  the  ]ieo* 
pie  were  all  those  who  endeavoured  to  destroy  pub- 
lic liberty,  either  by  force  or  by  cunning— all  tnose 
who  should  speak  ill  of  the  republic,  or  raise  the 
price  of  provisions,  or  favour  the  escape  of  aris- 
tocrats or  conspirators,  or  calumniate  patriots,  or 
mislead  the  j>eople,  or  disturb  and  divide  the  peo- 
ple by  spreading  false  intelligence,  or  deprave 
moral*  and  corrupt  the  public  conscience,  or  slop 
the  progress  of  republican  and  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples by  counter-revolutionary  writings,  or  other 
insidious  means,  &c.  &c.  &c. ; while  all  the  pre- 
vious definitions  laid  down  by  Saint-Just  in  his 
decree  against  the  suspeclsy  &c.  were  to  be  in- 
cluded j and  the  punishment  of  every  prisoner, 
under  whatsoever  definition  or  designation  his 
offence  might  come,  was,  in  case  of  conviction  be- 
fore any  one  of  the  sections  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  to  be  death.  The  power  of  sending 
persons  to  trial  before  this  iribunal  was  to  l>e  given 
to  the  Conveniion,  to  the  tw  o committees  of  SaliU 
Public  and  Surelh  6’t-nera/e,  to  the  individual  re- 
presentatives employed  on  missions,  and  to  the 
public  accusers.  As  a climax  of  atrocity,  it  was 
proposed  that  if  the  tribunal  should  possess  either 
mnlerittl  or  moral  proof  of  guilt,  it  should  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  hearing  %titnfsses; 
and  that  no  counsel  or  advocates  should  be  allowed 
to  prisoners,  became  calumniated  patriots  would 
find  their  best  defenders  in  the  patriot  jurors,  and 
conspirators  could  have  no  claim  to  any  indul- 
gence! When  Couthon  had  finished  reading  this 
rejiort  and  project  of  law,  there  was,  for  a time, 
hesitation  and  silence,  for,  if  the  members  who 
w ere  now  leaguing  or  thinking  of  leaguing  against 
Robespierre  should  oppose  the  law,  he  might  fix 
upon  them  the  perilous  chaise  of  Moderantisme^ 
or  counter-revolutionism,  and  they  had  all  some 
months  before,  when  they  fancied  their  own  heads 
safe,  publicly  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  necessity  of 
giving  additional  powers  to  the  terrible  tribunal.  At 
Inst,  however,  Ruarops,  one  of  the  most  obscure  and 
vulgar  scoundrels  even  of  that  assembly,  mustered 
courage  to  propose  an  adjournment,  and  to  declare 
that,  if  the  law  passed  without  adjournment,  he,  for 
one,  would  think  it  necessary  to  blow  out  his 
brains.  After  this  explosion  Lecointre  of  Ver- 
sailles hazarded  a few  words,  and  supported  the 
motion  for  an  adjournment.  Barr^rc,  as  anxious 
fur  the  adjournment  as  any  of  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  more  sensible  of  the  critical  situation  in 
which  they  were  placed,  ingeniously  hoped  that 
the  patriots  were  unanimous  in  the  wish  to  punish 
and  cut  off  the  enemies  of  the  people  with  more 
expedition  than  bad  hitherto  been  used,  and  that 
therefore  the  adjournment  would  not  be  voted  for  a 

Dq{jIux  the  raracn(«r  was  eanflrtn*!  in  hU  proSubIr  rlnre  ns  jnrr- 
mau : th«  new  Jurois  wvr«  shoemikcrt,  hitters,  rtriks  ia  public 
offices,  iic. 
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longer  period  than  three  days.  Ujwn  this  Lecointre 
said  that  two  days  would  be  quite  enough.  But 
Robespierre,  who  was  now  sitting  as  president  of 
the  House,  would  not  allow  an  adjournment  of  one 
day — nay,  nor  of  one  hour.  He  reminded  them 
that  this  law  was  what  they  had  been  clamouring 
for,  was  what  they  had  been  demanding  from  the 
committee  of  Salut  Public  for  more  than  two 
months ; that  for  more  than  two  months  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  had  been  complaining  to  the 
Convention  of  the  shackles  and  impediments  which 
delayed  the  march  of  national  justice;  that  fur 
more  than  two  months  the  Convention  had  been 
under  the  knives  of  assassins;  that  conspiracies 
were  never  so  rife  as  now ; and,  after  a few  timid 
equivocating  sentences  from  Bourdon  de  TOisc 
and  one  or  two  other  members,  the  project,  as  pre- 
sented by  Couthon,  was  decreed  and  passed  iuto 
law  that  very  morning.  Ruampe  neither  killed 
himself  nor  protested. 

But  the  strangest  part  of  the  story  of  this  de- 
cree of  the  22nd  Prairial,  or  lOib  of  June,  is,  that 
Robespierre,  after  getting  it  carried,  made  no  visi- 
ble use  of  it,  and  from  that  moment  ceased  attend- 
ing the  committees.  His  enemies  in  those  com- 
mittees, who  had  dreaded  that  the  decree  was  to  be 
the  instrument  of  their  o\»ti  destruction,  were  left 
to  employ  it  against  others,  and  awful  was  the  use 
that  they  and  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  made  of 
it.  In  the  course  of  the  forty  days  that  the  framer 
of  the  decree  absented  himself  from  their  council 
eleven  hundred  and  eight  victims  were  tried  ac- 
cording to  the  new  forms,  and  executed,  in  Paris 
alone  ! It  has  been  very  shrewdly  conjectured 
that  a return  of  his  former  prudence  or  cunning 
made  Robespierre  desirous  of  withdrawing  from 
his  recent  prominence,  and  of  escaping  back  into 
the  safer  individuality  under  the  shade  of  which 
he  had  achieved  such  wonderful  successes ; that  he 
might  mean  one  day  to  reproach  Collot  d*Herbois, 
Barrerc,  and  Billaud-Varcnncs  with  having  shed 
more  blood  in  a month  or  six  weeks  than  had  been 
shed  during  the  whole  preceding  twelvemonth ; 
and  that,  while  he  absent^  himself  from  the  com- 
mittees and  thus  got  rid  of  his  reB)>on8ihility,  he 
secretly  instigated  his  creature  Fouquicr-Tinvillc 
to  mark  the  administration  of  his  rivals  with  a vio- 
lence more  odious  than  his  own.*  There  are  cir- 
cumstances which  seem  to  bear  out  this  hypothe- 
sis. Thus,  when  Fouquicr-Tinville  increased  his 
batches  so  as  to  immolate  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  victims  in  three  days,  and  set  up  the  guillo- 
tine in  the  great  hall  of  the  Palais-du-Justicc  (in 
the  side  chambers  of  which  the  dread  tribunal 
held  its  sittings,  ns  our  courts  hold  theirs  in  the 
side  chambers  of  Westminster  Hall),  Collot 
d’Hcrbois  angrily  asked  him  whether  he  meant 
to  demoralize  the  punishment  of  death?  (dhnoral- 
iserle  supptice) — and  the  committee  of  Salui  Public 
eventually  obliged  Fouquicr  to  remove  the  guillo- 
tine. But  there  arc  other  circumstances  which  seem 
to  be  quite  as  strong  against  the  hypothesis.  Three 

• QiiArVrly  Itcvicw,  Art,  oo  Mcmaln  of  Robetpiffre. 
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tlays  before  the  execution  of  the  first  of  the  hatches 
tthosc  ^vhusc  uniteii  number  made  up  the  171), 
Barrcre  warned  the  Convention  of  the  danger  of  a 
“ precfKjious  clemency  towards  the  enemies  of  j 
the  interior.  “ If,**  cried  he,  “you  spare  them  to- 
day, they  will  attack  you  to-morrow*,  and  massacre 
you  without  pity.  No,  no ! Let  these  enemies 
die  ; for,  as  I have  said  l)efore,  * it  is  only  the 
dead  who  come  not  back  to  trouble  us* — il  n*y  a 
ijuc  ies  moris  qtti  7U‘  reviennent  point.**  And 
again,  on  the  very  day  that  Fomjuicr  handed  over 
the  second  of  his  terrible  fournees  to  Samson,  in 
presenting  in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  Sniut 
Public  a report  on  the  atrocious  conduct  of  Joseph 
I.#ebon  at  Cambrai  and  Arras,  w here  he  had  been 
acting  as  commissioner  for  the  Convention,  Bur- 
rcre  not  merely  palliated  but  applauded  hia  cruel- 
ties and  his  executions,  which  had  been  nearly  as 
numerous  as  those  committed  in  Paris.  “ It  is 
true,**  he  said,  “ that  Lebon  has  made  use  of  some 
rather  sharp  forms — des  formes  un  peu  acerf>€s ; 
people  reproach  him  with  an  extravagant  severity ; 
but  he  has  completely  beaten  the  aristocrats,  put 
down  the  evil-intentioned,  and  punished  the  coun- 
ter-revolutionists and  traitors,  'fhe  vigorous  mea- 
sures he  has  adopted  have  saved  Cambrai,  which 
was  full  of  conspirators!  l*hcse  services  seem 
suiricicntly  decisive  to  the  committee  of  Salut 
Public  to  induce  them  to  recommend  you  not  to 
give  a triumph  to  aristocracy  by  censuring  what 
he  has  done.**  This  report,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  Barrere’s  discourses  certainly 
do  not  go  to  prove  that  Robcspierrc*s  rivals  were 
desirous  of  moderating  the  action  of  the  guillotine, 
or  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  sup- 
posilion  (and  it  is  no  more)  of  lL)bc8picrrc*s  se- 
cretly instigating  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  or 
Fouquier-Tinvilic,  in  order  to  account  rationally 
for  the  accelerated  slaughter.  Collot  d’Hcrbois, 
who  had  deluged  Lyons  with  blood,  Billaud-Va- 
rennes,  who  proposed  some  of  the  bloodiest  of 
the  decrees,  and  Barrere  himself,  were,  at  the  very 
least,  as  cruel  as  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  Saint- 
Just.  Besides,  the  recent  law  of  the  10th  of  June 
contained  a fresh  invitation  to  informers  and  de- 
nouncers, and  its  provisions,  os  intended,  enabled 
the  Tribunal  to  proceed  with  a fourfold  dispatch. 
Where  all  is  mystery  and  doubt,  we  may  modestly 
hazard  a few  conjectures  of  our  own  to  account  fur 
Robespierre's  strange  conduct  at  this  crisis  of  his 
fate.  The  humiliations  he  had  suffered  in  conse- 
quence of  his  festival  to  the  Eire  Suprhne  may 
have  driven  him  into  something  little  short  of  a 
temporary  frenzy ; and  his  fears  and  suspicions  may 
have  induced  him  at  first  to  absent  himself  from 
the  committees.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
secession  Saint-Just  was  absent  on  a mission  to  the 
armies  of  the  North,  and  his  other  supporter,  Cou- 
thon, was  nearly  always  sick.  But,  although  Robes- 
pierre went  no  more  to  the  commiitec-roums  in  the 
Tuilcrics,  he  soon  began  to  rc-appeor  with  more  fre- 
quency than  formerly  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  where 
Kouche  was  vainly  attempting  to  undermine  his  I 
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anthurity.  He  also  maintainetl  a close  intercourse 
with  the  new  commune,  with  Payan,  whom  he  had 
made  procurcur-gcneral  in  lieu  of  Chaumettc,  with 
I'lcuriot,  the  successor  in  the  mayoralty  to  Pache 
(who,  in  spite  of  all  hia  cunning,  was  now  lying 
among  the  suspects  in  the  Luxembourg),  with  other 
municipals  who  were  nearly  all  of  his  own  appoint- 
ing, and  with  Hdnriot,  the  commander  of  the 
armed  force  of  Paris,  who  was  devoted  body  and 
soul  to  his  service.  By  his  persevering  exertions 
in  the  Mother  Society  he  established  his  dominion 
there  on  what  seemed  a firmer  basis  than  ever ; 
his  influence  over  the  new  commune  became  un- 
bounded, the  national  guards  of  the  capital  and  its 
populous  neighbourhood  appeared  to  be  under  his 
control,  and  is  it  not  probable  that  his  friends  cn 
mission  were  endeavouring  to  sound  or  gain  over 
the  regular  armies  in  the  field?  Saint-Just,  in  his 
mission,  was  accompanied  by  Lebas,  Robespierre's 
townsman,  and  one  of  his  most  devoted,  enthusi- 
astic, and  able  adherents ; his  own  brother  (Au- 
gustin Robespierre)  had,  at  this  moment,  just 
returned  from  the  army  of  Italy,  where  he  had  been 
living  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  Bonaparte  and 
other  officers  whose  promotion  he  had  obtained ; 
the  commissioners  with  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees 
were  of  the  same  party: — if  their  united  efforts 
could  attach  all  these  armies  to  their  chief,  to  the 
Incorruptible,  to  the  most  virtuous  man  in  France, 
there  was  hardly  anything  that  Robespierre  might 
not  hope  and  acliieve.  It  was  clear  that  in  the 
committees,  at  least,  he  could  do  nothing  until 
Saint-Just  returned  and  Couthon  recovered  his 
health;  and  what  were  these  committees,  or  whnt 
the  Convention  itself,  if,  by  attending  them,  be 
should  lose  ground  in  the  Jacobins  and  be  circum- 
vented in  the  commune  I On  the  1st  of  July  ho 
denounced  in  the  Mother  Society  various  errors  of 
the  government,  complained  of  the  injustice  and 
calumny  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  accused, 
almost  by  name,  all  his  enemies  in  the  Convention 
and  in  the  committees  of  designs  and  plots  against 
liberty.  On  the  11th  of  July  he  spoke  in  the  same 
place  upon  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  sloppimj 
the  effusion  of  blood ; and,  as  he  spoke  of  his  ow  n 
dangers,  of  the  daggers  that  were  constantly  aimed 
at  his  heart  by  the  enemies  of  the  people,  the 
Jacobins  cried  out  with  one  voice  that  they  would 
all  die  for  him  or  with  him.  On  the  he 

affirmed  that  his  adversaries  were  a set  of  Atheists 
and  thieves,  like  the  HtibcrtisU  and  Dantonisu ; 
that  Fouchd  was  one  of  the  worst  of  them  all ; and 
hereupon  the  club  expelled  Fouch^.*  “ But,’’  said 
the  Incorruptible,  **  tlic  committees  must  be  puri- 
fied, and  all  the  men  of  corrupt  morals  nuiit  U: 

* The  hrlttht  «««poo  which  Ponebe  took  up  a&il  wtcldcMi  t^ainot 
Rnhe>ii>crre  in  the  Jaciblnk  nod  clkewherc.  wn«  the  swonl  of  AUicMn). 
Sm>n«lci{  hy  Audre  Puokont,  n cuoft  fatMltcnl  M«t(ruU>l.  h>‘  pro 
niml  addreert  from  \«rioiia  quarter*  to  favour  of  (.^hauntette'a  Go«t 
de.a  of  Keuaon.  aitd  »K4in«t  Rolw*purrr»*'*  £tre  Stpffm,'.  .\t  Nev«ra, 
whrr«  ihU  alhrUtteal  luflueneo  waa  KTcal.  nud  where  i'h4umellr  * 
•ycU'in  hitd  found  iiolkerwil  aceeptaoee.  the  people  trampM  under 
foot  the  rteeree  of  the  CoB\-nti.*ii  w hich  ordered  Hol«e*pierre  i ijre.a 
relU'iniu  fctlval.  h»  rostii\  u»her  town*  ( for  the  feuat  W4*  to  Imp  erle- 
hented  tlmwRhout  the  repuldte)the  cltl«ni»  and  diiu->te*vweoBierW 
it  into  un  indecent  farte. 
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was  to  draw  up  a report  in  the  name  of  the  com* 
mittee  to  the  Convention  ; hut,  aa  none  of  tlie  mem- 
liert  of  the  SurHv  Generate  wore  ao  good  at  re* 
port-making  aa  Barr^re,  it  Mas  agre^  that  hia 
practiaed,  pungent  pen  Khould  draw  up  the  docu- 
ment, and  that  Vadier  ahould  read  it  to  the  Con- 
vention as  hia  own  production.  To  give  the  more 
weight  to  the  rejmrt,  it  was  further  determined  that 
it  aiiould  run  in  the  name  of  Ixjth  the  committees ; 
accordingly,  on  the  15th  of  June,  juit  one  week 
after  the  fcalival  of  the  Eire  .Sttpreme,  Vadier 
ascended  the  tribune  with  Barr^rc*s  sharp  report  in 
hia  hand,  and  informed  the  representatives  of  the 
people  that  he  had  to  denounce  to  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  committees  of  Surete  Generate  und 
Saint  Public  united,  a primary  school  of  fanati- 
cism just  discovered  in  enlightened  Paris.  It  was 
not  only  in  reporting  of  buttles  and  of  sinking  re- 
publican ships  that  Barrere  had  an  inventive 
genius.  His  present  composition  wondrously 
swelled  the  number  of  Catherine’s  votaries.  “ In 
that  dirty  receptacle,”  said  he,  or  said  Vadier  for 
him,  reading  his  report  ” there  are  numerous 
swarms  of  bigots  and  idiots  constantly  grouped 
round  this  ridiculous  divinity.  Certain  chiefs,  more 
dangerous  than  these,  are  alao  seen  there,  such  as 
demi-aavans,  doctors,  lawyers,  idle  capitalists  who 
detest  the  revolution,  and  mix  in  these  mummeries 
with  perfidious  intentions.  There  also  go  thither 
your  animal-msgnetizers  or  Mesmerists,  your  Illu- 
minati, and  other  vapourish  and  atrabilarious 
blockheads,  whose  hearts  are  cold  to  their  countrt', 
and  whose  heads  arc  hot  only  when  they  think 
they  can  betray  liberty.  In  the  houses  of  some  of 
these  individtuds  letters  have  been  found  from 
emigrant  priests  residing  in  London.*  Above  all, 
it  is  to  fa«  remarked  that  there  is  not  a single 
patriot  in  all  that  band  or  sect : it  is  composed  of 
nothing  but  royalists,  usurers,  maniacs,  egotista, 
muscadins  (dandica  or  fashionables),  and  counter- 
revolutionists  of  both  sexes.”  AfUr  describing 
the  reception  or  initiation  of  the  elect,  and  the 
ceremonies  they  used  in  approaching  the  Holy 
Mother,  the  rejMirt  explained,  in  Barrere’a  wittiest 
manner,  some  of  the  dogmas  and  prophecies  of 

* llarrrre'i  U'jcttirf  nre  in  furl,  h*  oi«( — Uu«rr<>inout  de  L.-I 

mrvtir — who  had  htvn  in  lh«  hon«*‘)io1tl  of  th^latr  IhiKt*  of 

UritNUw.  A«  for  lili  or  L'ndkvrise'a  MmniMiatt.  iho  onK  ftouf  of 
lh«-lr  r»iilc»rr  wai  n IrMfr  foniHl  in  dr  tiriitrn 

frnn  by  no  rniKnM.  n*  fat  hack  aa  D«Trmlx'r,l  in  which 

tlirrr  waa  uma  nrution  o(  aninuil  tiiat;natian,  ao«l  of  t'i>«  v.siona  of 
Swedmitorg.  Aud  thl«  Irttrr  »aa  the  I-1W  writtm  from  l^o- 
(kai,  by  pritaU  or  any  ><im  elae.  It  had  no  inncv  to  do  with  Cjthehne 
'I'bent  tlMa  «itli  lii«  nan  in  the  moon:  hut  tiuit  aigaiSnl  nothlnit  to 
Harrfrr.  who  eould  alwaya  twi«t  and  turn  dorn)iu<ata  and  facta,  and 
make  ■ thoaennd  out  of  a unit,  ll  hu  iwen  ueiial  io  art  down  the 
old  .MarcliKiQcaa  of  CluateimU  atnoux  the  Totarira  of  Cilhennc.  br- 
ea.tar  the  waa  emt  to  priano  ftt  tht>  tame  time,  and,  with  the  uaiuil 
ltm«,  iib-ludad  in  Barrirv'a  itvaMt  report ; but  the  old  mudiionoM. 
who  liiird  al  Wrwillra,  was  no  Rultra|>irrri*t  or  republican,  l>ut  an 
rntliusiaiiUenr  fmntio  myaliat,  who  fwopbrfied  tit#  re-eetaldtikment 
of  lh«i  mouarcLy,  and  who  had  a little  aeet  of  her  own.  Aa  lor  Bar- 
(.^fe'a  law)#ra,  idIrcapitaUat'.  Ac.,  they  IwranM  more  viticMary  than 
hi*  doctore  and  Meemertala.  Iwinc  uueupiKtrted  even  liy  a enit.  But 
io  h'a  report  he  went  to  flar  ae  to  ^Urr  tlial  Cathfhoe  bed  nonMirmia 
volarvm  m the  army.  euperabUoua  auliiieia.  who  rm*i««d  their  luiU* 
atHxs  in  tlie  icltef  that  it  would  make  them  iatnincrabi#  iu  battle. 
'Hie  lotiudaliito  for  tliia  waa.  th.«t  Hat  old  aoldler.  blind  nf  an  eye,  (Wt 
of  a lu«#  of  On.,  or  at  ihe  aO(^|reation  of  the  eerrvt  aitcota  of  ik«  imlice. 
had  hitinnalerl  biauelf  into  Catkertne'a  ||*rTrt.  and  had  Ihetice  re- 
paved to  the  cniamiUee  of  .WerT#  OdeAefe,  nr  rela'.a  and  laugh  at  tlw 
trick  he  had  pUyed  and  the  Dinmmeriea  he  had  wltneaecd. 
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i Catherine  Theot.  She  was  chosen  to  give  birth  to 
the  Divine  Word;  she  was  the  corner-stone  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth;  it  was  she  that 
was  to  choose  the  elecU  who  were  to  command  the 
soldiers  of  the  God  of  armies ; her  throne  was  to 
be  miraculously  erected  near  the  Pantheon,  on  the 
spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  schools  of  law.  It 
was  from  that  centre  that  she  was  to  rule  the  uni- 
verse. A single  Hash  of  lightning  was  to  reduce  to 
dust  the  throues,  the  armies,  and  all  the  mis- 
creauts  of  the  earth,  to  level  mountains  and  dry 
up  the  seas.  She  was  a new  Eve,  appointed  to 
repair  the  miseries  caused  to  mankind  by  the  first 
Eve  and  Adam,  her  husband,  realising  that  redemp- 
tion which  had  hitherto  existed  only  figuratively. 
The  entire  |iopulation  of  the  globs  was  to  be  re- 
duced to  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  elect, 
chosen  by  the  Holy  Mother;  and  these  elect  were 
to  be  immortal  upon  earth  like  herself,  and  to  en- 
joy with  her  the  terrestrial  paradise  which  she  was 
alwut  to  establish ! “ Such,”  said  the  sportive 

composition  of  Barrere,  which  excited  continuous 
peals  of  laughter  as  Vadier  read  it,  ”such,  citizen 
legislators,  is  an  abridgement  of  the  monstrous  ab- 
surdities which  have  ueen  collected  firom  the  in- 
terrogatories of  the  accused  by  your  committees. 
But  you  must  know,  citizens,  that  the  pretended 
mother  of  God  is  not  the  most  curious  piece  of  this 
machinery.  She  is  only  there  fur  the  mere  me- 
chanical part  of  the  mummeries  and  grimaces — 
she  is  only  the  physical  or  material  part  of  the 
system  the  moral  part  of  the  institution,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  doctrine,  the  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  oracles,  prophecies,  and  gospel,  all  this 
is  confided  to  more  experienced  and  much  more 
dangerous  hands.  It  is  an  ex-monk  that  is  charged 
with  this  part  of  the  system— and  this  monk  is 
Dom  Gerle,  ex-Carthusisn  and  deputy  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly ! Everybody  here  remembers 
the  audacious  motion  he  made  in  1789,  in  the  view 
of  getting  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  declared  to 
be  the  dominant  religion  of  France.  The  }mtriots 
of  the  c6tc  with  whom  he  at  that  lime 

cunningly  connected  himself,  imputed  that  libcrii* 
cide  motion  to  the  disorder  of  his  brain,  and  be- 
came the  dupes  of  his  perfidious  Itonkommie. 
Afterwards,  when  the  Jacobins  were  going  to  ex- 
pel him,  he  feigned  repentance,  ami,  like  his  friend 
Gubel,  wormed  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the 
patriots,  in  order  to  deceive  ind  betray  them. 
Well,  it  is  this  very  same  Dom  Gerle  that  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this  afflicting  conspiracy — celle  ron.fpi- 
rolion  affligeante The  report  said  a great  deal 
more  al^ui  the  unlucky  ex-Carthusian  ; but,  appa- 
rently, Hanvre  and  bis  committees  had  not  had 
courage  to  attack  Robespierre  directly  and  openly, 
for  the  report  said  nut  a word  iiliout  the  friend- 
ship which  had  existed  lietwcen  him  and  Dom 
Gerle,  nor  brcatlied  a sylluhlc  to  implicate  tl>e 
great  man  : on  the  contrary,  it  implicated  his 
enemies,  or  those  he  had  sent  to  the  guillntine, 
declaring  that  Gerle  was,  os  tlic  close  fricml  of 
Gobel,  connected  with  Chaumeite  and  Danton ! 
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But  the  fact  of  Robeapicrre’s  friendship  for  the 
cX‘Carthusian  wu  very  generally  known,  and 
other  means  were  taken  to  publish  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  Robespierre  who  had  pro- 
cured for  Dom  Gerlc  his  certificate  of  civisme 
n certificate  without  which  there  was  no  liv- 
ing in  France.  Moreover,  though  Barr^re’s 
report  (which  gave  the  substance  of  other 
letters  found  or  forged)  made  not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  this  document,  it  was  made  known 
through  other  channels  that,  when  the  secret  agents 
of  the  committee  of  General  Security  arretted  Ca- 
therine Theot,  they  found  in  her  bed  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  Robespierre,  calling  him  **the  son  of 
the  Supreme  Being,”  “the  eternal  Word,”  “the 
Redeemer  of  mankind,”  “ the  Messiah  spoken  of 
by  the  prophets.”  This  letter  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Catherine,  for  the  old  1>cdlamite  knew 
not  how  to  sign  her  own  name  ; the  probability  is, 
that  it  was  written  by  some  one  of  the  committee- 
men, and  put  into  the  old  woman’s  bed  by  the 
fellow  who  pretended  to  Jiru/  it.  But  probabilities 
or  possibilities  were  not  often  taken  into  account 
in  these  days;  and  it  appears  that  the  evidence  of 
this  letter  and  Dom  Gerle’s  Robesjuerre-bestowed 
certificate  of  avisme  convinced  a very  considerable 
portion  of  the  Parisians  that  the  Incorruptible 
w as  Inmself  the  author  or  promoter  of  the  whole 
of  the  impious  farce.*  These  people  would  not 
recollect  that  Dom  Gerle  had  taken  up  the  trade 
of  prophecy  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
or  o|>en  their  eyes  to  the  self-evident,  glaring  fact 
that  he  was  deranged.  Whatever  was  the  extent 
of  Robespierre’s  own  insanity,  it  was  not  likely  to 
unite  itself  with  the  monk’s  idioicy  and  the  old 
woman's  rhapsody : there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  that  Dom  Gerle  really  and  sincerely  believed 
in  Catherine’s  heavenly  mission  and  divine  nature ; 
hut  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Robespierre  so 
much  as  knew  of  the  existence  of  Catherine  and 
her  liny  contemptible  sect  until  the  committees 
proceeded  against  her,  and,  without  his  knowledge, 
presented  the  report  to  the  Convention,  who,  upon 
Vadier’s  motion,  had  unaninmusly  voted  that  it 
should  be  printed  and  sent  to  all  the  armies  and 
to  all  the  communes.  Although  that  report  had 
not  ventured  to  name  him,  the  other  voices  and 
whisi>ers  which  proceeded  unofficially  from  the 
committees  met  his  ear,  alarmed  his  suspicion, 
and  wounded  his  pride—a  pride  already  sufficiently 
hurt  by  the  levity  and  laughter  which  had  attended 
the  reading  of  Barrere’s  production — nor  could  he 
mistake  the  intention  to  throw  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt upon  his  own  new  religion,  and  upon  all 
belief  whatsoever.  His  friends  represented  that 
the  farce  might  he  fatal  to  liim,  and  that  it  left  no 

• Thf  cn  ('\nhu»iaa.  I>r.  dc  and  ('K-iiluTinp. 

urt**  by  dmwr  of  the  Coovi'Olion  ordrrrtl  lo  b?  tried  tiy  the  UctoIu. 
li.mary  Tidmnal,  loKa'tlirr  with  the  Mnrrhinneiut  nf  (.'liastenni*.  »Im}, 
M wr  hare  mriittniml,  lv>d  no  connexion  with  them,  l^iekity  for 
ftnaunera  the  TtilmfMl  wa*  very  b4i»y,  and  u>oilier  rrtohittoo 
rlcML*  at  hand.  'HHiy  wert'  all  li<>rratra,  without  iewkios  Uinwucli  the 
little  windiiw  of  the  Kuiilolliir,  *oi>a  afWr  the  fall  nf  Kol.eap«errr. 
fiom  fierle  Hul>*ei{iirni|y  otitaioed  *0010  clerk«hi]>  t>r  iriflioj;  |«>«t  in 
(he  Ifr.me  (HTae,  ni  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  lierame  one  of  R«- 
' eiUfre  I.r|waax'>  Theoj  hiUnth«o|nati. 
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possibility  of  reconciliation  or  compromise  with 
Barrere,  the  committees,  and  their  atheists.  He 
brought  the  whole  subject  under  the  consideration 
of  his  House  of  Lords.  The  Jacobins  treaterl  it 
very  differently  from  the  Convention  : instead  of 
laughing  at  Barrfere’s  witty  report,  which  bore  a 
close  resemblance  to  Voltaire’s  ‘ Candidc  * and  other 
romances  of  that  school,  they  frowmed  and  groaned 
at  it,  declaring  that  such  conspiracies  as  Catherine 
Thcot’s  were  no  laughing  matter,  but  things  which 
might  demoralize,  Chaumetttze,  and  utterly  min 
the  republic.  They  hinted  that  none  but  immoral 
men,  disbelievers  of  the  soul’s  immortality  and  the 
existence  of  a Supreme  Being,  could  have  treatefl 
such  blasphemies  and  abominations  as  the  report 
had  treated  them,  or  jest  and  grin  at  them  asfcmfc 
immoral  deputies  had  done  in  the  legislature.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  Robespierre  to  speak  in  his 
ow'n  justification,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  even 
to  appear  in  the  club;  it  was  enough  that  his 
friends  expressed  their  and  his  abhorrence  of  the 
levity  of  the  committees  and  of  the  blasphemy  of 
tlic  Thcotites,  and  invoked  the  guillotine  for  those 
wretched  sectaries.  luvain  Dom  Gerle  now  wrote 
to  implore  his  protection : he  left  the  ex-Carthusian 
to  his  fate.  But  even  the  great  and  solemn 
Jacobins  could  not  shield  their  chief  from  the  fatal 
effects  (tats)  at  least  to  one  in  his  situation,  in  a 
country  like  France)  of  ridicule  and  contemptuous 
giggling ; and  it  remains  indisputable  that  Bar- 
rere’s light  shafts,  and  the  insanity  of  Catherine 
Theot,  contributed  very  materially  to  precipitate 
his  niirn* 

Both  parties  employed  their  spies  and  secret 
agents.  Those  of  the  committees  gave  their  em- 
ployers alarming  accounts  of  lists  of  proscription 
drawn  up  by  Robespierre;  those  who  were  em- 
ployed by  Robespierre  made  reports  quite  as 
alarming  as  to  the  intentions  and  preparations  of 
the  committees.  By  degrees  it  b^n  to  be  re- 
ported that  Robespierre’s  perruquier,  in  dressing 
his  hair,  had  caught  sight  of  his  death-list — that 
some  of  the  committee-men  themselves,  who  Imd 
not  yet  broken  witli  the  Incorruptible,  had  disco- 
vered by  some  lucky  chance  or  other  that  he  had 
drawn  up  such  a list,  and  that  their  own  names 
were  in  it— -that  Robespierre  himself,  overtaken 
hy  wine,  which  he  rarely  drank  at  all,  had  blabbed 
— and  that,  in  short,  it  was  perfectly  well-known 
that  he  had  set  down  the  names  of  forty  indivi- 
duals, members  of  the  Mountain,  commiUee-men. 
&c.,  who  were  to  form  the  first  batch,  but  not  tlic 
last — that  Fuuquier-Tinville  and  his  tribunal  were 
to  immolate  for  him.  It  is  quite  certain  that  such 
lists,  containing  forty  or  more  names,  were  secretly 

* Barri'-rr'it  Rr|wirt  an<l  l>rl«ipt  in  Ihr  CnsmitUm  and  Jacoliin 
lu  xivrn  liixl.  I'nrl^iornt— ViUl«,  d«  la  Mi'-re  (l«^ 

l>irii  -rimrt,  Mrmoirc*. 

Rennrt  t«>ll«  u»  (hat  he  wax  emphnetl  by  the  rommitteca  lo 
the  wretched  raoatin,  aod  then  armt  (hem.  The  teetimony  or  a 
man  w ho  roiihl  tlm«  t>lay  Oie  |>art  of  a ipy  and  enimpper  ii  n>i(  rnli- 
lled  to  imulieit  credit.  Vilate.  too.  lie*  al  lowsl  U]i  to  the  avcrii|!o 
f|)i«ik(um  01  theor  r**«i>liilkm«ni  memoir  writers;  Init  on  the  l>re«inil 
occAtlon  he  hail  ito  a)ipitrrttl  raoti\i4  for  falsiftinx  aurh  fact*  »s  he 
knew.  H«'  repratedK  expresses  hts  a*toni.limeol  al  Itiirirrr’* 

Ik'  Riemi  ii  ily;  and  (mHIi  hr  and  .^nart  make  mil  that  xny  Aiiarrron 
of  (he  guilloiiue  to  ha\e  been  the  ^re«le*t  liar  of  lltose  lyi^  time*. 
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circulated  by  his  enemies ; but  it  is  by  no  means 
so  certain  that  he  had  ever  committed  the  impru- 
dence of  drawing  up  any  such  lists  in  writing; 
and  it  seems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted 
that  the  lists  exhibited  were  forgeries  designed  to 
drive  men  into  action  through  their  self-fears  and 
desperation.  In  his  mental  arithmetic  Robes- 
pierre, no  doubt,  had  calculated  the  numbers  it 
would  be  necessary  to  sacrihee  to  save  himself;  for 
(it  had  again  come  to  this)  he  must  guillotine  or 
be  guillotined ; and  /Aey  must  be  guillotined  or 
gviillotine: — reconciliation  there  could  be  none,  as 
he  could  not  trust  them,  nor  they  him.  When  the 
game  was  up  with  him,  Robespierre’s  triumphant 
conquerors  produced  a few  notes  and  papers  which 
had  been  found,  or  which  were  said  to  have  l>eei1^ 
found,  in  his  lodging  at  the  carpenter’s,  in  the  Rue 
St.  Honord ; but  the  Barrerists  were  not  likely  to 
be  more  scrupulous  about  these  papers  than  the 
Girondists  and  others  had  been  about  the  docu- 
ments found  in  the  iron  cupboard  in  the  Tuileries; 
anti  they  are  accused  of  having  mutilated,  postiU 
latc<],  and  interlined  some  of  tlie  documents  they 
found ; of  having  entirely  forged  some  of  the  pa- 
lmers they  produced,  and  of  having  destroyed  others. 
But,  even  after  all  this,  the  only  list  of  proscription 
they  published  (and  this  appears  to  have  been 
really  in  Robespierre’s  handwriting,  and  without 
any  of  their  alterations)  contained  the  names  of  hut  i 
five  individuals,  and  those  five  not  the  most  for- 
midable of  his  adversaries — Dubois  Crance,  Dcl- 
mas,  Thuriot,  Bourdon  de  TOise,  and  I^eonard 
Bourdon.  Carnot,  as  bloodthirsty  a man  as  any 
of  them,  who  had  had  a mortal  quarrel  with  St. 
Just,  was  mentioned  in  this  paper  more  than  once, 
and  in  a way  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  writer  in  regard  to  him.  But  this  is 
the  only  thing  like  an  authentic  list  of  proscription ; 
and  even  this  lay  hid  until  Robespierre  fell.  Indis- 
putably those  who  had  put  themselves  in  opposition 
to  his  will,  and  entered  into  a conspiracy  against 
him,  had  very  good  reasons  to  believe  that  there 
WHS  a long  mental  list  or  register,  and  that  all  their 
names  were  in  it,  as  they,  on  their  side,  carried 
written  on  their  hearts  a list  of  the  Robespierrists 
they  were  to  sacriBce.  Of  all  those  that  were 
threatened,  not  one  felt  the  guillotine-knife  so  near 
his  neck  as  Tallien : for  he  had  been  a decided 
Dantonist ; he  had  quarrelled  both  with  Cuuthon 
ami  St.  Just,  ns  well  os  with  Robespierre  ; he  had 
Ijeen  roughly  recnlled  from  his  mission  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  had  been  repeatetlly  menaced  in  the 
Jacobins.  Tallien  was  not  wanting  in  Bre,  energy, 
and  address;  and  there  were  certain  other  little 
accidents  and  circumstances  of  a tender  nature  to 
raise  his  courage  and  put  him  foremost  in  the  as- 
sault. During  his  Bordeaux  proconsulate,  he  be- 
came enamoured  of  the  young  and  beautiful  wife 
of  M.  Fontenai,  daughter  of  a once-celebrated  mer- 
chant or  banker  of  Madrid  named  Cabarrus,  and 
had  induced  her  to  follow  him  tind  his  fortunes. 
The  lady  had  followed,  or  accompanied  him, 
to  Paris ; and  they  were  liviug  together  conjugally, 


when  she  w*as  denounced  as  sufpecte^  arrested,  and 
thrown  into  the  Luxembourg.  Not  knowing  how 
soon  she  might  be  dragged  to  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  and  tlie  scaffold,  she  called  upon  Tallien 
to  save  her— to  save  himself;  for  she  knew — and 
so  did  he — that  his  danger  was  almost  as  imme- 
diate and  as  great  as  hers.  He  called  a secret  meet- 
ing of  friends,  of  brother-deputies,  such  as  the 
Bourdons,  Freron,  Barras,  and  Dclmas,  who 
(barring  the  lady)  stood  in  the  same  painful  and 
perilous  predicament  as  himself ; and  at  this  or 
some  subsequent  meeting  Tallien  undertook  to 
commence  the  death-attack  upon  Robespierre  in 
the  Convention,  as  soon  as  a good  opportunity 
should  present  itself.  There  can  scarcely  be  t 
greater  mistake  than  that  of  fancying  that  these 
men  were  united  by  a horror  of  cruelty  and  blood- 
shed— they  were  united  and  impelled  by  nothing 
but  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  They  were 
clomouring  for  blood,  more  blood,  for  greater  re- 
volutionary energy  and  faster  executions  at  this 
very  moment.  Although  the  committee  of  Salut 
Public  had  pretended  to  disapprove  of  Couthon’s 
or  Robespierre’s  terrible  decree  of  the  1 0th  of  June, 
Barrerc  announced  to  the  Convention  that  fresh 
plots  had  been  discovered,  and  that  greater  severi- 
ties must  be  resorted  to ; that  all  the  enemies  of 
tlie  people  in  prison  in  the  departments  must  be 
tried  and  executed  as  rapidly  as  the  prisoners  in  the 
capital;  and  the  day  after  the  delivery  of  this 
speech  or  report  the  two  committees  of  Salut 
Public  and  Sureie  Ghicrale  united  in  a resolution 
that  four  popular  commissions  should  l>e  ap- 
pointed to  try  all  the  political  prisoners  of  the  de- 
partments with  the  utmost  speed,  and  with  the 
summary  powers  which  the  decree  of  the  lOth  of 
June  had  conferred  on  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  July,  Henriot  had 
intimated  to  Mayor  Flctiriot  that  he  and  his  armed 
force  of  Paris  were  fully  prepared  to  strike  a blow, 
to  make  a coup  d'eiat  like  that  which  he  had  ma- 
naged last  year  when  the  Convention  was  purged 
of  the  Girondists;  other  friends,  partizans,  or  col- 
leagues, who  were  so  idcntiHed  with  Robespierre 
that  they  nmst  either  conquer  with  him  or  die  with 
him,  ui^ed  him  to  be  up  and  doing,  or  to  give  the 
signal  and  let  them  act  for  him  with  the  Parisian 
artiller)’,  muskets,  and  bayonets : but  the  Incor- 
ruptible hesitated,  faltered,  and  most  wretchedly 
paltered  about  respect  for  the  laws,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  doing  the  business  in  a calm  and  consti- 
tutional manner;  and  it  was  not  until  the  return  of 
St.  Just  from  his  mission  to  the  army  of  the  North 
that  he  began  to  gird  himself  up  for  his  last 
wrestle.  “ Only  t/are,”  said  St.  Just.  “ That  one 
word  contains  all  the  secret  of  revolutions  1 ” But 
still  Hobcspieirc could  not  dare  in  tliis  style;  and, 
instead  of  settling  himself  in  the  Hotel  de  Vtllc, 
and  calling  out  Henriot  and  his  cannoneers  at  once, 
he  allowed  several  days  to  pass,  and  then  re-ap- 
peared  in  the  Convention,  from  which  he  had  ab- 
sented himself  so  long  that  the  deputies  had  lust 
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the  habit  of  fear.  Hie  plan  was  to  proceed  ac- 
cii/ding  to  precedent,  to  denounce  the  commit- 
tees as  the  Committee  of  Twelve  had  been  de- 
nounced before  llenriot  and  his  Parisian  army  and 
mob  marchetl  to  pull  out  the  Uiromlists  by  the 
ears;  and  perhaps  he  hoped,  by  mere  oratory  and 
terror,  and  by  the  recollection  of  Henriot’s  former 
exploit,  to  win  over  a large  majority  of  the  House, 
who  would  decree  his  enemies  into  the  hands  of 
Fouquier-Tiiiville  without  the  employment  of  any 
military  or  mob  force.  It  was  the  8th  Thermidor, 
or  26th  of  July,  and  Collut  d'Herbois  was  occupy- 
ing the  president's  chair,  when  Robet^pierre  as- 
cended the  tribune  with  an  awfully  long  discourse 
in  his  hand,  which  denounced  not  merely  the  two  * 
committees,  but  every  man  in  France  that  was  op- 
))osed  to  his  own  scheme  and  projects.  He  de- 
clared that  the  couutry  was  demoralized  and  worn 
out,  the  Convention  degraded  and  chained  l>y  those 
tyrannical  and  profligate  men  who  were  nothing 
but  foul  remnants  of  the  atheistical  Hebertists  and 
corrupt  Dantonists.  He  declaimed  at  great  length, 
and  in  several  parts  of  his  discourse,  against  the 
“ desolating  doctrine  **  of  materialism.  “ No ! 
he  exclaimed;  No!  Chaumette,  death  is  not  an 
eternal  sleep ! Citizens,  erase  from  your  cemete- 
ries and  tombs  that  maxim,  which,  engraven  by 
sacrilegious  hands,  throws  the  black  crape  over  all 
nature,  discourages  oppressed  innocence,  and  in- 
sults the  virtuous  dead.  Citizens,  inscribe  rather 
these  w’ords— is  the  commencement  of  Im- 
mortality. He  had  recourse  to  arguments  which 
go  far  to  support  the  ingenious  hypothesis  of  his 
iiavirtg  kept  away  from  the  committees  in  the  hope 
of  depopularizing  his  enemies,  who  remained  at 
their  posts  and  guided  the  mad  machine  of  govern- 
ment with  the  w’hip  or  scourge  of  the  decree  of 
the  10th  of  June  in  their  hands.  After  reminding  i 
the  Convention  that  he  had  no  force  or  faculty  ex- 
cept such  as  they  and  the  people  had  chosen  to 
intrust  him  with  ; that  he  had  never  done  anything 
tif  himself,  and  that  all  the  decrees  be  had  pro- 
posed had  been  carried  either  unanimously  or  by 
such  majorities  os  scarcely  left  a minority  visible 
to  tlie  naked  eye;  after  reminding  them  that  in 
I he  committees  he  was  but  one,  lie  exclaimed, 
‘■And  yet,  will  it  be  believed,  there  were  people 
who  tried  to  heap  upon  my  head  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  all  decrees  of  the  Convention,  of  all 
operations  of  the  committees,  of  nil  the  errors  of 
all  the  constituted  authorities,  of  the  very  blunders 
and  crimes  of  all  my  enemies?  Perhaps  not  a 
single  individual  was  arrested,  nut  a single  citizen 
brought  into  trouble,  but  it  was  said  ‘ Robespierre 
i»  the  author  of  your  misfortunes — you  %coutd  be 
bapity  if  he  were  dead  I * And  men  who  were 
acting  nut  merely  without  my  concurrence,  but 
against  my  will  ami  princi]iles,  were  accustomed 
to  say  at  every  terrible  severity,  ‘ It  must  Ite  so 
because  ll(dH‘spierre  so  n ills  it,  and  we  cannot  re* 
siU  him!*  How  could  1 withstand  the  effect  of 
these  insidious,  clandestine,  and  incessant  calum- 
nies. these  efforts  made  in  all  directions  to  render 
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me  odious  and  terrible?  1 withdrew:  for  six 
weeks  the  feelings  of  nature,  the  force  of  calumny, 
the  iMiwcrlcisness  either  to  do  good  or  prevent 
evils,  have  forced  me  to  abandon  absolutely  my 
functions  as  a meinlier  of  the  committee  of  Saint 

Public Well,  then,  at  least  during  these 

six  weeks  my  dictatorship  has  been  lying  extinct — 
during  these  six  weeks  I have  taken  no  part  what- 
ever in  the  governnieiil,  and  have  exercised  no 
influence  over  iti^hut  has  there  Ireen,  for  that, 
less  bloodslied  ? Has  patriotism  been  better  pro- 
tected 1 Has  the  country  been  any  the  happier?** 
^Vilh  very  ccmsiderable  ingenuity  lie  endeavoured 
to  identify  himself  with  the  great  body  of  the 
I Convention,  or  with  all  the  deputies  who  were  not 
^members  of  the  governing  committees  and  had  no 
share  in  the  executive.  He  preferred  his  quility 
of  a representative  of  the  people  to  the  being  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  Sciitil  PnhliCt  and  he 
hoped  that  the  great  majority  only  prided  ihem- 
sclves  on  their  representative  character.  They 
must  perceive  and  feel  and  groan  under  the  fact 
that  the  governing  committees,  who  ought  to  be 
but  as  clerks  and  aervants  of  the  Convention,  were 
becoming,  nay«  had  become,  ita  masters  and  ty- 
rants. For  his  part,  if  he  could  only  rouse  the 
Convention  to  a proper  aense  of  its  own  power  and 
dignity,  and  to  an  active  odium  against  the  usur- 
pations and  excesses  and  anti-republican  teu- 
denciea  of  the  committees,  he  would  gladly  drain 
the  ]K)iBoned  cup,  even  as  Socrates  had  done  at 
Athens.  He  spoke,  as  he  had  recently  done  at  tlte 
Jacobins,  of  his  declining  health  and  his  approach- 
ing end  (his  health,  in  reality,  was  in  a deplorable 
state) ; and  he  said  his  warnings  were  to  be  con- 
sidered almost  08  a voice  from  the  grave,  or  as  a 
testamentary  bequest  to  hii  country.  His  enemies 
I were  the  enemies  of  the  Convention,  were  a com- 
bination of  traitora  who  had  obtained  places  of 
power  and  emolument  by  the  revolution,  whilst 
other  men  remained  is  poor  as  when  they  lirst  Idt 
their  homes  to  serve  the  country.  To  the  (>arty 
occupying  the  centre  or  plain — the  low-ipiriteil, 
shifty*  cowardly  party  who  had  now  for  a king 
time  enjoyed  the  honourable  designations  of  /e 
Ventre*'  (the  Belly),  “ le  Maruis**  (Marsh  or 
Bog),  “ (irenouillrsf  or“  Crnpnud*  du  Marais** 
(Frogs  or  Toads  of  the  Marsh) — he  addressed  much 
comfortable  discourse.  He  called  them  wise  pa- 
triots, moderate,  impartial,  unambitious  legislators, 
who  Imd  not  allied  themselves  with  any  faction, 
who  looked  only  fur  good  government  and  peace — 
peace  for  their  country  aa  well  as  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  He  declared  that  he  had  al- 
ways been  the  friend  of  that  section  of  the  House  ; 
that  he  had  opposed  the  arrest  of  tlie  seventy-three 
deputies  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  for  pro- 
testing against  the  expulsion  of  the  Girondists ; 
that  this  opposition  to  what  he  considered  an  un- 
necei^sary  act  of  vioieme  (the  (tiroiidists  being 
once  dismissed)  had  made  his  enemies  accuse  him 
of  pailialily  to  the  Marais.  He  had  a plan  for 
remedying  the  existing  evils ; it  was  short,  it  was 
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(limple  : — let  the  traitors  be  punished,  let  the  com- 
mittee of  General  Security  be  purged  and  made 
subordinate  to  the  committee  of  Salut  Public ; let 
the  Saint  Public  l)e  purified  also ; and  let  these  two 
committees  and  the  committee  of  finance  be  ren- 
dered  submissive  and  subservient  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  National  Convention.* 

The  Plain,  Ventre,  or  Marais,  seemed  to  be 
touched  : if  he  could  only  secure  them  he  was  sure 
of  a majority;  and,  if  he  could  release  and  re- 
instate the  protesting  deputies,  he  might  reason- 
ably count  on  their  votes.  But  the  trimming 
middle  party  were  afraid  of  committing  themselves 
until  they  should  see  some  better  assurance  that 
Robespierre,  Saint-Just,  and  Couthon  were  stronger 
than  the  other  triumvirate,  Barrere,  Billaud-Va- 
rennes,  and  Collot  d’Herhois,  backed  by  the  com- 
mittees and  nearly  the  entire  force  of  the  executive ; 
the  Frogs  would  not  croak  one  way  or  the  other ; 
the  whole  House  sat  silent  and  confused,  the  dif- 
ferent factions  gazing  at  one  another,  but  not  one 
of  them,  or  so  much  as  a single  man  belonging  to 
any  of  them,  expressing  either  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation of  the  long  discourse  they  had  heard. 
This  silence  was  ominous  and  awful : never  before 
had  Robespierre  descended  from  the  tribune  of  the 
Convention  without  the  applauses  and  acclamations 
of  the  Assembly.  When  it  had  lasted  for  some 
minutes  a sort  of  subdued  murmur  was  heard,  and 
then  a whispering  that  this  or  that  member  ought 
to  speak.  Nobody,  however,  rose  to  brave  the 
Incorruptible  to  his  face.  Tallien,  though  pledged 
to  do  it,  thought  that  the  proper  moment  was  not 
yet  come.  At  last  draper  Lecointre  of  Versailles, 
who  had  recently  undergone  many  anxieties  an(t 
terrors,  either  to  conciliate  Robespierre  or  to  bring 
his  enemies  to  the  scratch,  rose  and  moved  in  the 
usual  forms  that  his  discourse  should  be  printed. 
Then  Bourdon  de  I’Oise,  who  had  been  severely 
flagellated  in  the  discourse,  stood  forward  and 
boldly  and  vehemently  opposed  the  motion,  and 
moved  that  Robespierre’s  discourse,  as  it  might 
contain  dangerous  misrepresentations,  should  be 
referred  to  the  two  committees  of  Salut  Public  and 
Surete  Gbnhale.  Barrere,  whose  hatred  and  whose 
danger  were  as  great  as  Bourdon’s,  but  whose 
courage  was  much  smaller,  said  that  the  discourse 
ought  certainly  to  be  printed,  and  that  the  usual 
vote  ought  to  be  passed  to  that  effect,  as  in  a free 
country  nothing  ought  to  be  hidden  from  the 
people,  &c.  Couthon  insisted  that  the  discourse 
ought  not  only  to  be  printed,  but  ought  also  to  l>e 
sent  to  all  the  communes  or  municipalities  of  the 
republic.  The  wavering  Convention  thereupon 
unanimously  voted  that  it  should  be  printed  and 
transmitted.  When  this  was  done,  the  threatened 
members  of  the  committees,  fearing  that  Robes- 
pierre was  going  to  recover  his  old  ascendancy  in 
the  House,  fell  upon  his  discourse  with  great  fury 
and  not  a little  confusion,  for  two  or  three  of  them 

* La«t  iliKoune  uf  Robespime,  pronouncttl  on  the  Sth  Tlii’rmiilor 
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wanted  to  speak  at  the  same  moment.  Vadier, 
who  still  fathered  Barrere’s  report  on  that  subject, 
took  up  the  story  of  Catherine  Theot,  complaining 
that  Robespierre  had  spoken  disrespectfully  and 
maliciously  of  the  report  he  had  had  the  honour 
to  deliver  to  the  House  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittees, and  declaring  that  in  all  things  the  Salut 
Public  and  Surete  Geiierale  hail  acted  wisely  and 
uprightly ; that  the  two  were  but  ns  one  body,  and 
were  determined  to  stand  or  fall  together.’  The 
next  that  followed  was  Cambon,  the  chief  of  the 
committee  of  finance,  whom  Robespierre  had  named 
several  times  in  his  discourse  as  a known  rogue, 
a stockjobber,  a dilapidator.  “ And  I too,” 
cried  Cambon,  knowing  he  must  fight  or  die, 
” and  I too  present  myself  in  the  lists  ! I am  an 
honest  functionary ; I belong  to  no  faction,  I exer- 
cise no  tyranny  : but  there  is  a single  man  here 
who  paralyzes  the  whole  National  Convention 
— and  that  man  is  Maximilian  Robespierre !” 
Here  some  applauses  were  heard ; the  deputies 
were  growing  bolder.  Robespierre  said  a few 
words  in  reply  : Cambon  rejoined  by  giving  him 
the  lie  direct,  in  a sonorous  Cela  est  faux/ — a 
phrase  often  used  there,  but  w hich  for  a very  long 
time  no  one  had  dared  apply  to  the  Incorruptible. 
Billaud-Varemics,  following  Cambon,  e.\claimed, 
“ The  day  is  at  last  come  for  pulling  oflF  masks 
and  speaking  the  truth.  I would  rather  that  my 
dead  body  snould  serve  the  tyrant  as  a stepping- 
stone  to  the  throne,  than  that  I should  become  by 
my  silence  the  accomplice  of  his  crimes !”  Panis, 
Bentabole,  Charlier,  Thirion,  Amar,  all  followed 
in  this  onslaught,  while  not  a voice  except  that 
of  the  paralytic  Couthon  was  raised  on  the  side 
of  Robespierre.  Freron  shouted,  “ The  moment 
is  come  for  the  resurrection  of  liberty  of  opinion 
and  of  speech ! But  let  us  revoke  the  decree 
which  gives  to  the  committees  the  right  of  arrest- 
ing and  sending  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  Where  is  the 
man  that  can  speak  freely  in  this  House,  when  he 
is  under  the  fear  of  being  arrested  at  the  door  ?” 
But  this  proposition  was  very  unsavoury  to  tlie 
committee  triumvirate,  who  wanted  the  arresting 
faculty  in  order  to  seize  and  commit  Robespierre 
and  his  party ; and  who,  besides,  were  bent  upon 
retaining  every  atom  of  the  power  they  had  got. 
Looking  contemptuously  at  journalist  Freron,  Bil- 
laud  said  that  the  man  whose  fears  hindered  him 
from  speaking  out  in  the  Convention  was  unwor- 
thy of  being  a representative  of  the  people.  Char- 
lier moved  that  the  vote  they  had  just  passed  should 
l)e  rescinded,  and  that  Robespierre’s  discourse 
should  be  referred  to  the  committees  of  Salui  Pub- 
lic am\  Surete  GenSrale,  as  originally  demanded  by 
Bourdon  de  I’Oise.  “ How,”  cried  Robespierre, 
” when  I have  had  the  courage  to  deposit  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Convention  truths  essential  to  the 
salvation  of  the  country,  would  you  submit  my 
discourse  to  the  examination  uf  the  very  indivi- 
duals I accuse  ! ” His  voice  was  drowned  by  mur- 
murs ; his  enemies  were  growing  bolder  and  bolder 
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“ He  who  boasts  of  courage,”  cried  Charlier, 

“ ought  to  have  the  courage  of  truth.  Name  those 
whom  you  accuse  1 ” Robespierre  had  named  a 
good  many  of  them,  and  had  designated  otliers 
quite  as  clearly  as  could  have  been  dune  by  s{)elling 
their  Christian  names  and  surnames  : but  Charlier 
nevertheless  was  loudly  applauded ; and  a great 
many  memlrers  kept  repeating  and  shouting, 
“Name  them!  Name  tWm!  Name  tliem!” 
When  this  had  lasted  fur  some  time,  Barrere  said 
that  this  discussion  could  only  serve  Pitt  and  the 
Duke  of  York;  and  thereupon  Cliarlier’s  motion 
was  put  to  the  vote — was  carried  without  opposi- 
tion— and  the  discourse  handed  over  to  the  com- 
mittees. Humiliated,  discouraged,  but  not  yet 
giving  up  the  game  fur  lust,  Roircspierre  passed 
over  from  the  Convention  to  the  Jacobin  Club. 
Here  his  spirit  was  revived  by  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception. His  friend  Coulhon  followed  him,  and 
was  received  with  the  same  enthusiasm.  The  In- 
corruptible was  called  upon  to  repeat  tlie  discourse 
he  had  delivered  to  the  Convention.  The  Jaco- 
bins applauded  every  paragraph.  When  he  had 
finished  the  reading,  which  occupied  two  mortal 
hours,  he  extemporized  some  touching  appeals  to 
their  feelings.  “ This  discourse,”  said  he,  “ is 
my  dying  testament.  I have  seen  to-day  that  the 
league  of  the  wicked  against  me  is  so  strong  that  I 
cannot  hope  to  esca|)e  it.  I shall  die  without  re- 
gret ! ” “ You  shall  not  die  ! ” cried  the  Jacobins. 

“ There  is  nothing  to  fear  1 ” Henriot,  Payan, 
Dumas,  Coffinhall,  and  others,  surrounded  him, 
declaring  that  they  were  all  ready  to  act.  Hen- 
riot,  alluding  to  his  exploit  of  last  year,  said, 

“ Courage,.  Robespierre,  the  cannoneers  of  Paris 
are  steady,  and  I still  know  the  road  to  tlic  Conven- 
tion ! ” “ Well,”  said  the  Incomipiible,  “ we 

must  purify  that  assembly  j you  must  march  to- 
morrow to  try  and  save  the  cause  of  liberty.” 

“ But  if  we  should  fail  ?”  “ Why  then,  my  friends,  ! 
you  will  see  me  drink  the  hemlock  calmly,  like  So- 
crates.” “ Robespierre,”  cried  painter  David,  “ I 
will  drink  the  hemlock  with  thee.”  On  the  motion 
of  Couthon,  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a I 
new  purification  of  the  society,  that  at  the  instant 
nil  the  members  that  had  voted  against  Robes- 
pierre should  be  purged  out  for  ever.  Several  of 
these  members  were  present : Collot  d'Herbois  at-  i 
tempted  to  speak  for  them  and  fur  himself : he  spoke  I 
of  his  long  services,  of  his  dangers,  of  the  two  ] 
pistols  which  Amiral  had  hred  at  him but  he  ' 
was  hissed,  hooted,  and  finally  driven  from  the  | 
tribune,  not  without  cuffs  and  kicks.  Tallien  ' 
bolted  from  the  club-hall  to  save  himself  for  a hght  i 
to-morrow : other  members,  being  named  and  . 
pointed  out  by  Couthon,  were  buflPeted  and  kicked 
out  of  doors : Collet  d’Herbois,  as  he  fled,  thought 
he  saw  knives  and  daggers  drawn  to  take  his  life. 
He  ran  straight  to  the  committee-room  of  Salul 
Public  in  the  Tiiilcries.  There  he  found  Saint-Just 
dcUberating  with  his  brother  committee-men  as  if 
nolliing  extraordinary  had  taken  place  or  was  about 
to  take  place : Uiough  alone  of  his  party,  the  starcli. 
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pragmatical  fanatic  seemed  to  be  giving  the  law. 
Perceiving  that  Collot  d’Herbois  was  much  excited, 
Saint-Just  asked  him  what  had  happened  over  the 
way  at  the  Jacobins.^  Collot,  still  smarting  with 
the  kicks  and  cutis  he  had  received,  foamed  out, 
“ What  has  happened  ! Revolt  has  happened ! 
Horrors  are  happening!  And  you,  Saint-Just,  are 
one  of  the  infamous  triumvirate  that  seek  our  lives ! 
But  you  shall  not  have  them  ! You  mean  to  de- 
nounce us  to-morrow  morning — you  have  your 
pockets  full  of  lists  and  notes  against  us — show 
them!”  Saint- Just  emptied  his  pockets,  but  no 
such  lists  or  notes  were  found.  He  had  announced 
his  intention  of  presenting  to  the  Convention  on 
the  morrow  a report  upon  the  slate  of  the  great 
army  of  the  North  that  was  gaining  victory  after 
victory  in  Belgium,  and  upon  the  state  and  pro- 
spects of  the  republic  in  general  : the  com- 
mittee wanted  to  see  this  report,  or  to  be  in- 
formed beforehand  of  its  tone  and  contents : he 
had  it  not  about  him,  but  he  said  he  w’ould  go  and 
seek  it,  and  bring  or  send  them  the  manuscript, 
which  was  at  present  in  the  hands  of  a friend. 
They  allowed  him  to  depart ; and,  as  soon  as 
he  got  well  clear  of  the  Tuileries,  he  sent  them 
word  that  they  should  not  have  the  report — that 
he  would  read  it  from  the  tribune  to-morrow 
morning.  This  was  a declaration  of  war;  but 
although,  since  his  arrival  from  the  army,  many 
insidious  attempts  had  been  made,  no  hope 
could  have  been  rationally  entertained  by  the  com- 
mittees of  detaching  Saint- Just  from  Robespierre  : 
the  Incorruptible  was  that  young  fanatic’s  model 
and  idol ; and,  besides,  Saint-Just  had  committed 
himself  in  mortal  strife  and  hatred  with  several  of 
the  committee-men,  and  especially  with  Carnot, 
who  must  guillotine  him  or  be  guillotined.  When 
Saint-Just  had  joined  Robespierre  in  the  Jacobin- 
Hall,  Payan,  procureur  of  the  commune,  a man  of 
action  rather  than  of  words,  proposed  that  they 
should  go  forthwith  and  arrest  their  enemies,  who 
were  all  assembled  in  the  committee-rooms  of  the 
Tuileries.  Nothing  would  have  been  more  decisive, 
nor  could  anything  have  l>een  much  easier  to  do, 
for  there  was  only  a weak  guard  at  the  palace,  and 
that  guard  would  that  night  have  obeyed  the  orders 
of  Henriot  rather  than  those  of  the  committees. 
But  Robespierre  shrunk  from  the  decisive  step, 
thinking  that  the  committees  and  the  Convention 
ought  to  be  purged  with  the  same  medicine,  and 
precisely  the  same  doses  as  had  been  administered 
to  the  Girondists  : — and  this  adherence  to  revolu- 
lutionary  precedent  and  routine  ruined  his  chances. 
It  appears  that,  like  most  orators,  he  fancied  every- 
thing was  to  be  done  by  speech-making;  that 
he  still  entertained  the  confident  hope  of  bringing 
back  the  majority  of  the  Convention  to  their  for- 
mer fears,  Bubmissiveness,  and  allegiance.  “ 1 
can  no  lunger  expect  anything  from  the  Moun- 
tain,” said  he  : “ those  men  want  to  cut  me  off  as 
a tyrant ; but  the  mass  of  the  Assembly  will  hear 
me.”  His  host  (Duplaix)  took  a more  correct 
view  of  the  dangerous  crisis,  and  recommended 
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energetic  measure*,  deeds  to  be  done  by  tlie  strong 
band  : hut  the  now  doomed  and  infatuated  Incar- 
nation of  the  Revolution  told  the  carpenter  that 
there  was  nothing  to  fear,  and  kept  repeating — 

“ The  mass  of  the  Convention  is  pure — the  ma- 
jority will  hear  me !” 

While  Robespierre  was  tupping  quietly  with  hit 
Cornelia  and  the  reat  of  that  family,  and  a few  of 
his  molt  honoured  friends,  Barrire,  Collot  d’Her- 
boit,  Carnot,  Billaud-Varennes,  Tallien,  Bourdon 
de  I’Oite,  Leonard  Bourdon,  and  others  of  his  j 
enemies,  quitting  the  committee-rooms,  where  they  ; 
might  all  have  b«n  taken  with  one  cast  of  the  net,  , 
and  giving  up  for  that  night  all  thoughts  of  sap- 
ping or  sleeping,  ran  over  Paris  and  its  faubourgs, 
flattering  the  lately  despised  Frogs  of  the  Marsh, 
and  imploring  them  to  be  steady  and  bold,  to  be 
heroes  to-morrow— treating  and  negotiating  with 
the  leading  patriots  of  some  of  the  sections,  and 
even  tampering  with  the  terrible  Parisian  can- 
noneers, upon  whoae  guns  must  depend  the  final 
decision  of  the  tremendous  conflict  that  offered  no 
hope  of  garter  to  the  defeated  party.  At  first, 
Barrire,  Collot,  and  his  friends  were  but  coldly 
received  by  the  Frogs.  “ It  was  natural,”  says 
one  of  these  reptiles,  “that  we  should  be  less  ^ 
friendly  to  the  Mountain,  who  had  demanded  our 
arrest  and  accusation,  than  to  Robespierre  who  | 
had  constantly  protected  us — no  doubt  with  the  i 
intention  of  making  us  serve  as  a rampart  to  him 
in  case  of  need.  The  Mountain  knew  this,  but  as  I 
the^  had  no  other  means  they  applied  to  us.  Their  | 
emissaries  beset  us,  addressing  themselves  particu-  | 
larly  to  Boissy-d’ Angles,  Palasne-Champeauz,  and  i 
myself,  for  we  had  all  three  been  Constituents,  and 
our  example  was  sure  to  drag  others  after  us. 
They  mide  use  of  every  argument  they  could  ' 
muster  to  win  us  over : they  told  us  that  we  should  ' 
be  responsible  for  all  the  executions  and  massacres  , 
if  we  refused  to  concur  in  the  means  they  pro- 
posed for  making  them  cease ; that  the  political  > 
protection  which  Robespierre  had  afforded  us 
would  not  last  long,  and  that  our  turn  would  in- 
evitably come ! Rejected,  repulsed  once,  they 
almost  immediately  returned  to  the  charge;  on 
their  third  attack  we  yielded.  It  was  no  lonnr 

Cible  for  us  to  see  without  horror  sixty  or  eighty 
Is  falling  daily  under  the  guillotine.  Our  ad- 
hesion promised  to  stop  this  slaughter ; we  gave 
it  at  last,  and  that  very  moment  the  irons  w ere  put 
in  the  fire.”* 

On  the  following  morning — the  9th  Thermidor, 
or  27th  of  July — the  combatants  met  betimes  in 
the  Convention.  Saint-Just  took  possession  of  the 
tribune  and  began  to  read  his  promised  report,  . 
which  turned  out  to  be  nothing  but  a denunciation  > 
of  the  committees,  sterner,  more  terrible,  and  far  ! 
more  direct  chan  that  which  Robespierre  had  pre-  I 
tented  yesterday.  The  committee-men  looked  ; 
with  on  agony  of  anxiety  to  the  Frogs  of  the  Marsh,  I 
to  the  neutral  men  of  the  c6ti  droit.  “ Now,  brave  | 
men  of  the  Plain,”  said  Bourdon  de  I’Oite  and 
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Tallien,  affectionately  squeezing  the  hands  of  some 
of  them,  “ now,  brave  patriots  of  the  right,  steady  ! 
Allora .'”  Saint-Just  had  not  proceeded  far,  and 
was  declaring  that  he  belonged  to  no  faction,  but 
would  combat  all  factions,  when  red-faced  Tallien, 
who  had  probably  elevated  hit  courage  with  wine, 
started  to  his  feet,  and  made  what  was  called  a 
motion  of  order.  “ No  good  citizen,”  cried  he, 
“ can  restrain  his  tears  at  teeing  the  unhappy  fate 
to  which  the  commonwealth  it  abandoned ! ITiere 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  woe  and  division ! 
Yesterday  a member  of  the  government  isolated 
himself,  and  pronounced  a discourse  in  his  own 
private  name;  to-day  another  member  of  the  go- 
vernment does  the  same  thing.  Let  the  curtain 
that  hides  this  horrid  mystery  be  entirely  tom 
down !”  Three  rounds  of  applause,  which  followed 
Tallien’t  beginning,  encouraged  others  to  con- 
tinue. Billaud-Varennes  stood  up,  and  others 
stood  up,  vociferating  and  gesticulating  like  ma- 
niacs : the  president’s  chair  was  occupiid  by  Collot 
d’Herbois,  who  grasped  his  band-bell  in  order  to 
ring  down  St. -Just  and  Robespierre  when  they 
should  attempt  to  reply.  Billaud  drew  a terrible 
picture  of  the  seditious  scenes  which  had  pasted 
in  the  Jacobin-hall  on  the  preceding  evening. 
“ That  society,”  be  exclaimed,  “ has  plainly  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  seizing  and  butchering  a 
great  part  of  the  Convention ! Apostles  of  assassi- 
nation threatened  the  lives  of  patriot  members  last 

night I see  one  of  them  there  sitting  on 

the  Mountain!"  There  rote  a terrible  outer]-  of 
“ Turn  him  out!— Turn  out  the  assassin !”  And 
the  obnoxiaut  individual  was  dra^fed  or  kicked 
out  of  the  House  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the 
Jacobins  had  used  towards  Collot  d’Herbois  and 
his  friends,  the  House  accompanying  the  act  of 
expulsion  with  fresh  rounds  of  applause.  “ The 
moment  to  tell  the  tmtb,  the  whole  truth,”  re- 
sumed Billaud,  “ is  at  last  arrived This 

Assembly  is  placed  between  two  abysses 

If  it  be  weak  it  mutt  perish  I”  Right  and  left, 
and  Centre  or  Plain  or  Marsh— all  the  deputies, 
almost  to  a man,  started  up,  waved  their  hats  over 
their  heads,  shouting  that  there  would  be  no  weak- 
ness, and  that  the  Convention  should  not  perish ; 
and  even  the  people  in  the  galleries  seemed  to  send 
forth  an  unanimous  shout  of  “ Long  live  the  Con- 
vention!” “Long  live  the  Committee  of  Salui 
PtMic  /”  That  stanch  Robespierrist,  Lebas,  de- 
manded to  be  allowed  to  speak;  but  the  House 
called  him  to  order,  threatened  him  with  the 
Abbaye,  and  president  Collot  silenced  him  with 
his  dreadful  bell.  Billaud  continued  his  declama- 
tion, making  use  of  some  very  good  arguments, 
proper  to  keep  the  shifting  Plain  steady  through 
the  very  agency  of  their  fears ; for  they  went  to 
show  how  one  party  was  swept  away  after  the 
other — how  the  Dantonista,  after  concurring  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Ildbertists,  had  been  destroyed 
themselves — and  how  little  men  ought  to  rely  on 
the  promises  of  a party  who  had  defended  Oanton 
enthusiastically  in  March,  and  had  sent  him  to  the 
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^uillotiue  in  April — who  Imd  ao  plainly  announced 
that  every  man  who  was  not  fur  them  was  against 
them,  and  must  be  cut  otf.  “ A chasm  deeper  than 
the  catacombs  has  been  dug  at  your  feet,”  cried 
Billaud,  “ and  you  must  till  it  with  your  dead 
bodies,  or  triumph  over  Robespierre  and  his  fellow- 
tyrants!”  Here  R«)bc8picrrc  rushed  to  the  tri- 
bune, but  he  was  assailed  with  the  cries  of  “ Down 
with  the  tyrant!”  {d  has,  a has  letyranl)  witli 
the  loud  dissonance  of  the  president’s  hand-bell, 
and  with  an  ominous  roaring  and  grumbling  from 
the  galleries.  Tallicn  again  thrust  himself  into 
the  speaking-place.  “ Citizens,”  cried  he,  ” last 
night,  at  the  Jacobins,  I trembled  fur  lire  repub- 
lic— I shuddered  for  the  country ! I saw  formed 
there  the  army  of  the  new  Cromwell.  I armed 
myself  with  a dagger,  and  I said  to  myself,  if  the 
Convention  should  not  dare  to  strike  tlie  tyrant,  I 
will  pierce  his  heart  with  this!”  And,  as  he  said 
the  word,  he  drew  forth  a shining  dagger,  and 
flourished  it  iu  the  eyes  of  the  Convention.  The 
stage-trick  produced  ail  the  effect  tlrat  could  have 
been  desired ; and,  in  the  midst  of  a roar  of  voices, 
of  one  commingled  shout  of  “ Down  with  the  ty- 
rant!” ” Death  to  the  triumvirs!”  fiarrere  moved, 
and  the  House  voted,  that  the  Convention  should 
be  declared  in  permanent  session,  and  that  a decree 
of  arrest  should  be  issued  against  the  enemies  of 
the  country.  St.-Just  stood  motionless  and  pale, 
Couthonsat  looking  at  his  paralytic  limbs,  silently, 
or  ejaculating  ‘‘  Triumvir,  indeed !”  Only  Robes- 
pierre struggled— and  desperately  did  he  struggle — 
with  the  impending  doom.  He  ran  to  and  fro, 
foaming  at  the  mouth  like  a tiger  taken  in  the  toils, 
He  tried  to  speak  from  his  place,  he  climbed  to  the 
tribune,  he  nished  to  the  table  of  the  house — to 
the  president’s  chair;  but  Collot  rang  his  bell  until 
it  seemed  to  crack,  and  speech  or  word  they  would 
allow  him  in  no  place.  This  was  but  the  measure 
he  had  often  meted  out  to  others.  The  House, 
wanting  a report  and  some  more  decrees,  called 
for  that  great  report-maker,  Barrfere.  This  smooth- 
tongued turn-about,  this  variorum  edition  of  the 
revolution— who  had  belonged  to  every  party,  who 
had  been  by  turns  monarchy-constitutionalist,  Gi- 
rondist, Jacobin,  Dantonist,  Robespierrist,  and 
Dnntonist  again — had  kept  himself  in  the  back- 
ground, in  the  rear  of  the  combatants,  until  he  saw 
for  which  side  victory  was  declaring.  It  is  said 
(and  the  fact  is  ^lerfccily  credible  and  consistent) 
that  he  had  come  down  to  the  House  with  two 
reports  in  his  pocket,  one  to  be  read  in  favour  of 
Robespierre  if  the  Frogs  should  croak  on  the  wrong 
side,  and  the  other  (which  he  now  proceeded  to 
read)  in  favour  of  the  committees  and  the  Mountain 
in  case  of  their  assured  triumph.  As  the  proper  j 
tail-piece  to  the  report  which  he  read,  Barrere 
moved  that  the  Convention  should  decree  that 
Hennot’s  rank  of  commandant-general  should  be 
abolished ; that  every  commandant  of  a legion  or 
section  should  exercise  the  chief  command  over 
the  armed  force  of  Paris  in  rotation ; and  that  the 
mayor  Fleuriot  and  the  procureur  Payan  should  be 


[Book  11. 

called  to  the  bar  to  render  an  account  of  the  state 
of  the  capital.  The  ready  man  added  a short  pro- 
clamation in  the  name  of  the  Convention  to  the 
French  people,  telling  them  that  the  enemies  of 
the  country  were  going  to  desolate  the  legislature, 
that  aristocracy  was  going  to  triumph,  ana  that  the 
royalists  would  soon  re-upm^ar  on  tnc  scene,  unless 
the  said  French  people  rallied  round  the  real  pa- 
triots of  the  Convention,  &c.  The  decree,  the 
proclamation,  and  all  the  rest  were  voted  by  ac- 
clamation, Robespierre  still  vainly  struggling  to 
obtain  a hearing,  Saint-Just  and  Couthou  remain- 
ing as  silent  and  as  passive  as  before.  Vadier, 
Bourdon  de  I’Oise,  and  Tallien  again,  all  fell  upon 
the  fallen  dictator  ; but  not  as  a terrorist,  not  as  a 
man  of  blood,  not  as  the  perpetrator  of  wholesale 
judicial  massacres,  not  as  tne  hand  which  day  after 
day  touched  the  springs  of  the  guillotine  (for  these 
his  accusers  had  been  his  associates,  the  accom- 
plices of  his  worst  crimes ; they  had  carried  out 
his  system  during  his  secession  from  the  govern- 
ment, they  had  made  the  guillotine  play  \)  iui  mure 
than  a quadruple  speed,  and  they  did  not  mean 
that  it  should  rest  yet,  or  cease  its  labours  with  the 
Incorruptible  and  his  founiSe)  ; Bourdon  del’Oisc 
accused  him  of  defending  from  the  guillotine  se- 
veral heads ; Vadier  taxed  him  with  having  endea- 
voured to  save  the  enemies  of  the  people,  and  with 
having  interfered  with  Fouquier-Tinville  to  susvetul 
the  execution  of  conspirators  ! But  they  spoKc  of 
the  fate  of  Dauton,  and  of  the  guilt  and  horror  of 
sacrihring  one’s  colleagues  ; — in  short,  they  ex- 
plained, as  clearly  as  words  could  do  it,  that  this 
was  a personal  quarrel  between  him  and  tlicm, 
and  that  Robespierre  had  been  guilty  of  none  but 
venial  offences  until  he  entered  into  this  quarrel. 
Vadier,  still  proud  of  the  part  he  had  home  in  the 
denouncing  of  that  dangerous  conspiracy,  was 
going  into  a rijrararolc  about  Catherine  Thcot  and 
Dom  Gcrle.  TaUien  hoped  they  would  not  wander 
from  the  point.  I will  soon  bring  you  back  to 
the  point,”  cried  Robespierre,  once  more  rushing 
to  the  tribune  and  endeavouring  to  speak.  Again 
he  was  interrupted  by  a universal  hubbub.  He 
looked  to  the  Mountain,  to  the  c6lc  droit,  to  the 
Plain  or  Marais ; and  at  last,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  Frogs  of  the  Marshes,  he  shouted,  ” It  is  to 
you,  O virtuous  men  of  the  Plain,  it  is  to  you, 
pure  patriots,  and  not  to  those  brigands,  that  I 

address  myself!” The  Plain  turned  their 

eyes  from  him  and  joined  the  other  sections  of  the 
Houso  in  hooting  and  roaring  him  down,  while 
Collot  d’Herbois  kept  ringing  his  haud-bcll. 
“ President  of  assassins,”  shrieked  the  Incor- 
ruptible. “ I demand  speech  of  thee  fur  the  last 
time  !”  By  this  time  Collot  was  exhausted  by  his 
exertions — by  that  almost  incessant  bell-ringing — 
and,  vacating  the  presidential  chair,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  it  by  Thuriut,  who  hat^  and  feared 
Robespierre  as  much  as  Collot  did,  and  he  now 
told  him  that  he  could  not  be  heard  then.  Robes- 
pierre’s mouth  foamed  no  longer,  his  tongue 
seemed  to  cleave  to  his  dry  palate,  his  voice  to 
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die  away  in  the  throat.  “ The  blood  of  Danton  is 
choking  him,”  exclaimed  Gamier  de  I’Aube. 
This  remark  made  him  recover  voice  and  courage, 
and  he  exclaimed  indignantly,  and  with  a terrible 
tmth,  Danton ! is  it,  then,  Danton  you  would 
avenge  ? — Cowards ! why  did  yon  not  defend  him  ?” 
But  Thuriot  with  a fresh  arm  rang  the  bell,  the 
House  drowned  their  recollections  and  kept  up 
their  courage  by  renewed  vociferations,  and  Louchet 
demanded  an  instant  decree  of  arrest  against 
Robespierre.  On  all  sides  the  members  shouted, 
" Seconded  1”  “ Supported !”  “ Presiilent,  put  it 
to  the  vote ; you  see  there  is  unanimity !”  The 
younger  Rolatspierre  demanded  to  be  included, 
saying  that,  as  he  had  endeavoured  to  share  in  his 
brother’s  virtues,  he  was  eager  to  share  in  his  final 
fate  ; a piece  of  self-devotion  not  much  worth,  for 
if  the  planet  perished  the  satellites  must  be  extin- 
guished also.  His  brother’s  short  speech  and  the 
allusion  to  Danton  put,  however,  a new  life  into 
the  almost  extinct  Incorruptible : he  rushed  again 
to  the  tribune,  to  the  table  of  the  House,  to  the 
chair,  menacing  the  president,  menacing  the  Con- 
vention, with  terrible  gestures.  “ President," 
cried  Duval,  “ how  long  is  this  man  to  be  allowed 
to  be  the  master  of  the  Convention  ?”  “ How 

hard  it  is  to  knock  down  a tyrant !”  cried  jour- 
nalist Freron,  now  one  of  Robespierre’s  mortaleat 
enemies,  but  once  his  friend  and  companion  in  the 
college  of  Louis  Quinie.  lyieeau  exclaimed, 
“ Vote ! vote ! Vote  the  arrest  of  the  two  brothers !” 
And  anon  president  Thuriot  put  that  question  to 
the  vote,  and  it  was  carried  nem.  con.  The  mem- 
bers then  waved  their  hats  and  shouted,  ” Long 
live  liberty ! Long  live  the  republic ! The  tyrant 
is  no  more!”  “The  republic  is  lost!  The  brigands 
triumph !”  said  Robespierre ; and  these  were  the 
last  words  that  were  distinctly  heard  from  him  in 
public.  Duchtne  observed  that,  in  voting  for  the 
arrest  of  the  two  Robespierres,  he  and  his  friends 
had  intended  as  a matter  of  oourse  to  include 
Saint-Just  and  Couthon.  A great  many  members 
rose  and  spoke  in  confirmation,  and  the  arrest  of 
Couthon  and  Saint -Just  was  decreed.  Lebas,  ano- 
ther of  the  satellites,  begged  to  be  included — a 
favour  which  was  readily  granted.  The  five  im- 
peached members  continue,  however,  sitting  or 
standing  in  their  places,  the  trembling  ushers  of  the 
House  not  daring  to  lay  hands  on  them,  and  they 
refusing  to  submit  without  force.  But  every  part  of 
the  House  shouted  “ To  the  bar  I to  the  bar  with 
them !”  and  the  two  Robespierres,  Couthon,  Saint- 
Just,  and  Lebas  were  obliged  to  descend  to  the 
bar  and  to  resign  themselves  to  the  ushers,  who 
still  trembled  as  they  carried  them  out  to  the 
committee-rooms,  whence  the  five  were  soon  after- 
wards conveyed  to  6ve  several  prisons. 

It  was  now  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ; and 
the  Assembly  rose  for  a couple  of  hours,  in  order 
that  the  members  might  dine.  Henriot,  who  had 
taken  brandy  to  keep  up  his  heart,  had  been  more 
or  leas  drunk  ever  since  the  morning,  or  probably 
matters  would  not  have  come  to  this  point.  In- 


deed, had  a few  of  his  cannoneers  and  I>arisian 
cannons  been  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel  and  in  the 
gardens  of  the  palace,  matches  lighted,  and  muzxlea 
turned  towards  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  at  on 
early  part  of  the  day,  it  is  almost  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  majority  would  have  flinched,  and 
that  Barrirc  would  have  read  the  ot/ier  report. 
Yet  neither  Henriot  nor  the  commune  had  been 
altogether  idle  ; and  their  activity  received  a spur 
when  Ihey  learned  that  the  Convention  had  really 
dccreeil  the  accusations.  The  brandied  com- 
mandant-general went  caracoling  through  Paris, 
followed  by  his  mounted  staff,  and  riding  over  or 
knocking  down  quieter  citizens.  He  went  to  the 
faubourgs  and  harangued  the  patriots,  telling  them 
that  the  traitors  in  the  Convention  had  voted  the 
arrest  of  the  best  and  only  true  patriots  remaining 
in  that  assembly.  As  he  was  flourishing  his 
tropes  and  his  sword,  the  death-carts  containing 
that  day’s  batch  came  up ; for  the  guillotine,  after 
several  changes  of  locality,  had  now  been  for  some 
days  set  up  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  on  the 
site  of  the  Bastille.  It  is  said  that  the  citizens  of 
the  other  parts  of  Paris  had  at  lost  had  a glut  of 
blood,  and  could  no  longer  bear  tlie  daily  sight  of  the 
condemned  ; it  is  said  that  even  the  rabble  of  the 
faubourg  were  getting  weary  of  the  daily  massacre, 
that  the  arriv^  of  the  death-carts  produced  on 
impression  very  unfavourable  to  Robespierre,  and 
that  they  attempted  to  send  back  the  death-carts ; 
but  if  they  had  really  made  any  such  attempt  they 
roust  have  succeeded,  whereas  it  is  certain  that  the 
carts  were  allowed  to  gu  on,  and  that  the  execu- 
tion took  place  much  as  usual.  Henriot  lost  muck 
time  in  his  caracoling  and  haranguing,  and,  after 
all,  he  neither  gave  the  faubourg  patriots  a clear 
account  of  what  had  happened,  nor  an  intelligible 
plan  of  action,  for,  many  hours  after  this,  we  find 
them  writing  to  the  commune  to  know  what  they 
sre  to  do  f From  the  faubourgs  he  and  his  staff 
galloped  to  the  Luxembourg,  and  gave  orders  to 
the  gendarmes  to  march  to  the  HOtel-de-Ville,  and 
remain  there  fur  the  protection  of  the  council- 
general  of  the  commune.  With  a very  alight 
escort  Henriot  then  dashed  along  the  quays,  shout- 
ing and  gesticulating  like  a m^man.  r rain  the 
quays,  still  galloping,  he  went  into  the  Rue  St. 
Honord,  announcing  that  he  was  going  to  liberate 
Roliespime,  Saint-Just,  and  Couthon,  and  that 
all  good  patriots  ought  to  follow  him.  Merliu  dc 
Thionville,  on  his  way  back  to  the  Convention  or 
to  the  committee-room,  to  give  the  alarm,  was 
seized  and  thrown  into  a guard-house  at  the  Palais 
de  I'Egalitd.  Robin  de  I’Aubc,  and  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention,  Cuurtois,  were  dining  at  a 
restaurant’s  in  the  Rue  St.  Honorti,  as  Henriot 
dashed  by  for  the  Tuileries : they  instantly  went 
forth,  addressed  some  soldiers  and  citizens  on  the 
duty  of  obeying  the  decrees  of  the  Convention,  and 
induced  five  or  six  gendarmes  to  engage  their 
honour  and  lives  to  follow  the  madman  and  arrest 
him.  Merlin  de  Thionville  also  succeeded  not 
merely  in  obtaining  his  own  liberty,  but  also  in  in* 
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dudng  the  men  doing  duty  it  the  guard-houie  to 
follow  the  gendarmes  and  asaiat  them  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Henriot.  Robin,  one  of  the  two  members 
who  had  interrupted  their  dinner  out  of  patriotism 
or  a delicate  regard  for  their  own  safety  (they  be- 
ing both  on  Robespierre’s  black-lists),  ran  down  to 
the  Tuileriea  and  into  the  council-room  of  the 
committee  of  General  Security,  to  warn  them  of 
what  was  passing : the  first  and  only  living 
object  he  perceived  there  was  Amar,  who  was 
running  away  with  all  his  speed  to  hide  himself — 
for  his  name  too  was  down  in  the  black-lists,  and 
without  Robin’s  warning  he  knew  that  danger  was 
on  the  wind.  Robin  then  went  to  another  apart- 
ment in  the  palace,  which  served  as  a committee- 
room  for  the  Salut  Public ; and  there  he  found 
Billaud-Varennes,  Barrere,  and  some  other  mem- 
bers, whose  fears  and  prudence  had  kept  them  at 
their  post  On  Henriot  presenting  himself  at  the 
gates  of  the  palace  with  only  two  or  three  aides-de- 
camp,  he  was  boldly  met  by  some  ushers,  and  the 
five  or  six  pledged  gendarmes  falling  upon  him 
in  the  rear,  he  flowed  himself  to  be  made  pri- 
soner, and  to  have  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back. 
The  stem  Lubin,  coming  out  of  the  palace,  found 
the  commandant-general  in  this  predicament ; he 
conducted  him  to  the  committee  of  Salui  PubHc 
above  stairs,  and,  after  reminding  the  said  com- 
mittee that  the  ^rete  Get^rale,  the  committee 
more  especially  charged  with  the  police,  had 
abandon^  their  posts,  he  recommended  a “ step 
worthy  of  the  circumstance,  and  above  all,  a prompt 
execution.”  Billaud-Varennes  and  Barrbre  were 
startled  at  the  proposition  of  putting  the  com- 
maniant  to  death  without  any  t^.  Robin  said, 
that,  if  they  did  not  finish  Henriot  on  the  spot,  it 
was  possible  that  that  scoundrel,  powerfully  se- 
cond^, might  butcher  them  all  in  the  Convention 
that  evening— that,  unless  they  were  accomplices 
with  him,  it  could  not  be  perceived  how  they  should 
hesitate.  At  length,  however,  it  was  arranged 
between  Barrire  and  Robin  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  carried  to  the  rooms  of  the  committee  of 
Sureli  GinircUe,  and  there  kept  in  safe  custody 
until  the  Convention,  on  its  return  from  dinner, 
should  decide  and  decree.  In  this  manner,  in- 
stead of  liberating  the  two  Robespierres,  Saint- 
Just,  Couthon,  and  Lebas  (they  had  apparently 
been  all  removed  from  the  committee-rooms  of  the 
Tuileriea  before  his  arrival),  Henriot  was  arrested 
himself,  and  carded  and  bound  like  a common 
felon.  In  the  mean  while  the  council-general  of 
the  commune,  who  claimed  and  exercised  extra- 
ordinary powers  over  all  the  prisons  of  the  capital, 
had  issued  their  orders  that  no  prisoners  should, 
on  any  account,  be  received  by  any  of  the  gaolers 
on  that  day  or  night ; that  the  tocsin  should  be 
sounded  at  the  Hfitel-de-Ville  and  in  all  the  sec- 
tions ; that  the  barriers  of  Paris  should  be  closed ; 
and  that  a commission  of  twelve  great  municipals, 
headed  by  Payan,  the  procureur- general,  and 
C^ffinholl,  one  of  the  new  judges  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  should  exert  themselves  to  libe- 
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I rate  Robespierre  and  the  rest  of  those  prisoners. 
Within  an  hour  after  his  arrest,  Henriot  was  set  at 
liberty  by  CofBnhall,  who  burst  into  the  Tuileriea 
! sword  in  hand,  bdng  follosred  by  about  one 
: hundred  Robespierrists  of  difierent  colours  and 
descriptions.  In  a trice  the  commandant-general 
was  again  on  horseback  ; but,  though  the  lapse  of 
hours  end  the  perils  he  had  just  run  ought  to  have 
sobered  him,  Henriot  continued  to  act  like  a 
drunkard  or  maniac ; his  imbecility  discouraged 
his  friends,  gave  heart  to  his  enemies,  and  effected 
many  sud^n  conversions,  for  men  who  wanted 
only  to  make  sure  of  the  strongest  side  became  in- 
wardly convinced  that  that  could  not  prove  the 
stronger  which  depended  upon  hit  abilities  and 
exertions.  The  five  prisons  to  which  the  five 
great  men  had  been  carried  were  situated  in 
distant  parts  of  Paris,  and  their  keepers  were 
not  equally  alert  in  obeying  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mune ; but  by  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening  Robes- 
pierre, his  brother  Augustin,  Saint -Just,  and 
Lebas  were  at  perfect  liberty,  and  sitting  in  de- 
liberation with  the  council  of  the  commune,  and 
Couthon  joined  them  somewhat  later  in  the  even- 
ing. They  called  upon  the  Jacobins,  wlio  had  de- 
clared themselves  in  permanent  session  ; they  sent 
round  commissaries  to  the  different  sections,  none 
of  which  had  rushed  to  arms  so  eagerly  as  in  for- 
mer times ; and  they  instructed  Henriot  to  collect 
his  Parisian  cannoneers  and  point  their  guns 
against  the  Tuileriea.  By  degrees  the  section  bat- 
tMions,  which  ought  to  have  been  collected  in  tbc 
morning,  began  to  arrive  in  tbc  Place  de  Grive, 
and  to  post  Uiemselves  round  the  Hdtel-de-Ville, 
shouting  ” Long  live  Robespierre  1 Robespierre  or 
Death!”  “Down  with  the  Committees  and  the 
Traitors  of  the  Convention !”  Some  of  the  can- 
noneers also  arrived,  and,  turning  the  mouths  of 
their  guns  so  as  to  command  the  approaches,  they 
stood  by  them  match  in  band.  Mayor  Fleuriot, 
Payan,  and  CoiBnhall  were  exceeding  resolute  and 
bold,  ^ministering  oaths  to  the  armed  force,  and 
unequivocally  announcing  that  the  Convention 
must  be  purged  of  the  majority  of  iu  members  ; 
but  Rob^ierre  seemed  even  now  irresolute  and 
enslaved  to  forms  and  precedents.  Couthon  pro- 
posed drawingup  a prodamation  to  the  people  and 
the  armies,  wbespiene  asked  in  whose  name? 
Saint-Just,  more  decided,  and  somewhat  more  a 
man  of  action,  said,  “ Why,  in  the  name  of  the 
National  Convention,  which  is  wherever  we  are !” 
No  decision  was,  however,  come  to  on  this  im- 
portant matter  an  hour  after  midnight,  when 
Henriot,  instead  of  besieging  the  Tuileries,  was 
allowing  the  Hdtel-de-Ville  to  be  besieged.  The 
Incorruptible’s  younger  brother  displayed  more 
energy  or  a greater  disregard  to  fonnulas ; but 
both  Saint-Just  and  Augustin  Robespierre  had 
taken  part  in  the  operations  of  war,  which  Maxi- 
milian Robespierre  had  never  done,  and  had  acted 
in  the  field  with  the  armies  they  were  sent  to  super- 
intend as  commissioners.  If  the  elder  Robespierre 
had  been  possessed  of  the  habit  of  military  com- 
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mand,  and  of  some  of  the  spirit  of  a soldier,  in- 
stead of  spending  long  hours  debating  and  hesitat- 
ing in  the  coondl-cbamber  of  the  commune,  he 
would  have  gone  early  to  look  after  Henriot,  who 
had  given  such  glaring  proofs  of  incapacity  and 
fatuity,  he  would  have  superintended  in  person  the 
collecting  of  the  cannoneers  and  troops  in  the 
Place  du  Carrousel  and  the  gardens  of  the  Tui- 
leries:  one  volley  of  grape-shot,  given  betimes, 
would  assuredly  have  put  the  Convention  to  flight ; 
and  his  fall,  though  inevitable  in  the  end,  would 
not  have  happened  this  night,  nor  probably  for 
weeks  or  months  to  come. 

The  honourable  deputies,  who  had  gone  to  their 
dinners  at  five,  returned  to  the  Convention  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  Henriot,  only  re- 
cently liberated  by  Coffinhall,  was  galloping  hither 
and  thither,  as  if  without  any  fix^  object.  We 
can  find  nowhere  any  mention  of  numbers,  or  any 
hint  that  the  House  was  a full  one : we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  was  a very  thin  House — 
that  many  members  of  the  c6lk  droit  and  the 
maroU^  who  were  not  so  thoroughly  committed  as 
others,  never  returned  from  their  dinners,  but,  on 
hearing  the  rumbling  of  cannon,  the  beating  of 
the  drums  to  arms,  and  then  the  dismal  sound  of 
the  tocsin,  remained  under  cover  in  their  houses, 
or  sought  more  secure  abiding-places.  Bourdon 
de  I’Oise,  Leonard  Bourdon,  Barr^re,  Collot 
d’Herbois,  Billaud-Varennes,  Araar,  Vouland,  and 
apparently  all  those  who  felt  that  they  must,  this 
night,  do  or  die,  were  at  their  posts.  Collot  pale, 
and,  no  doubt,  trembling,  took  possession  of  the 
president’s  chair,  clapped  his  hat  on  his  head  in 
sign  of  deep  distress,  and  exclaimed  that  the  hour 
was  come  to  die  at  one’s  post,  or  triumph  over  the 
tyrant ; that  the  sun  must  not  rise  before  the  heads 
of  the  conspirators  had  fallen ! Many  exciting  re- 
velations were  made,  some  referring  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  day  and  the  events  actually  passing 
that  evening  and  night,  and  others  to  bygone  days 
when  Robespierre  was  the  idol  of  the  Convention, 
and  the  most  popular  man  in  all  France.  Dubois* 
Craned,  who  had  at  one  time  been  devoted  body 
and  conscience  to  the  Incorruptible,  now,  for  the 
first  time,  announced  that  the  greatest  of  all  French 
republicans  had  a long  time  ago  seen  through  the 
erfidious  mask.  “ Yes,”  said  he,  ” I must  render 
ornate  to  the  sagacity  of  Marat ! As  far  back  as 
the  trial  of  the  tyrant  Capet,  he  said  to  me,  speak- 
ing of  Robespierre,  ‘You  see  that  scoundrel  there, 
ce  coouin-ld  /’ — ‘ Howl  Robespierre  a scoundrel?’ 
said  I.  * Yes,’  replied  Marat,  ‘ that  man  is  more 
dangerous  for  liberty  than  all  the  roalesced  ty- 
rants of  Europe !’  ” Barrdre  was  set  to  his  old 
work  of  report  and  decree  making : the  rest  of 
the  members  either  made  speeches,  or  ran  to 
and  fro  from  the  hall  to  the  outer  doors  or  win- 
dows of  the  palace  to  see  what  was  passing  in 
the  Place  du  Carrousel.  Billaud  at  last  returned 
with  the  startling  intelligence  that  Henriot  was  in 
the  Place,  and  was  making  the  cannoneers  turn 
their  guns  right  against  that  part  of  the  palace 
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which  was  occupied  by  the  Convention  ! At  this 
announcement  the  patriots  and  patriotesses  in  the 
galleries  all  fled  out  of  the  palace,  shouting  and 
screaming ; but,  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  news- 
papers which,  published  their  reports  of  the  debates 
and  transactions  of  the  night  from  one  to  three  days 
and  more  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  the 
assured  though  temporary  victory  of  his  mortal  foes, 
the  deputies  who  had  assembled  behaved  %vith  all  the 
courage  and  sublimity  of  Roman  senators  j and  Col- 
lot, repeating  that  the  hour  was  come  for  them  to 
die  at  their  posts  or  triumph,  sat  in  his  curule  chair 
as  motionless  and  as  majestic  as  the  best  of  Roman 
patricians  when  the  unmannerly  Gaul  took  him 
by  the  beard.  Their  imminent  danger  did  not  last 
long  : a deputation  from  the  department  of  Paris, 
no  longer  in  unison  with  the  commune,  came  to 
the  bar  to  receive  the  orders  of  the  House  j intel- 
ligence was  brought  that  the  pupils  of  the  School 
of  Mars,  though  eflbrts  had  l^n  made  to  seduce 
them,  had  declared  for  the  Convention,  and  were 
shouting  “ Death  to  traitors ! Down  with  Robes- 
pierre!”— that,  while  the  faubouigs  seemed  slow  and 
undecided,  several  of  the  best  sections  were  arming 
and  marching  for  the  defence  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people;  and,  finally,  Amar  imparted  the 
glad  tidings  that  the  cannoneers  outside,  instead 
of  obeying  Henriot’s  orders  to  let  their  grape-shot 
fly  on  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  were  turning  the 
mouths  of  their  guns  the  other  way,  forcing  the 
commandant-^neral  and  his  plumed  staff  to  gallop 
off  for  the  Hotel-de-VUle.  Hereupon  the  mem- 
bers in  the  House  all  vociferated  “ Hors  la  loi ! 
Hors  la  loi  P*  and  Barr&re,  who  had  been  working 
in  that  sense,  presently  presented  a decree  of  out- 
lawry against  Henriot,  the  Robespierres,  Saint-Just, 
and  the  rest.  This  was  voted  instantaneously, 
together  with  an  order  to  silence  the  tocsin  and 

ftrevent  the  closing  of  the  barriers.  A deputation 
rom  the  cannoneers  stationed  in  the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel and  in  the  gardens  came  in  and  defiled 
through  the  hall,  having  at  their  head  several 
members  of  the  House,  and  making  comfortable 
speeches  to  the  prerident.  These  cannoneers  were 
soon  supported  by  several  battalions  of  foot  and 
some  squadrons  of  horse.  Nothing  but  a com- 
mander was  wanting,  and  the  House  lost  no  time 
in  voting  that  this  post  should  be  temporarily  oc- 
cupied by  Barras,  and  that  seven  other  members 
of  the  House,  Bourdon  de  I’Oise,  Leonard  Bour- 
don, Frdron,  Delmas,  and  three  others  of  Robes- 
pierre’s most  declared  and  energetic  enemies, 
should  be  appointed  to  serve  under  Barras.  As 
soon  as  this  was  decided,  the  House  appointed 
sundry  missions  of  representatives  to  repair  to  the 
sections,  to  encourage  those  who  were  in  the  right 
path,  and  to  win  back  those  who  had  got  into  the 
wrong.  Henriot  had  done  nothing  to  stop  the 
communications  between  the  Tuileries  and  the 
town  and  faubourgs,  so  that  these  missionaries 
went  without  trouble  or  danger  whithersoever  they 
chose.  They  succeeded  in  i^ucing  several  armed 
bodies  that  were  obeying  the  summons  of  the  com- 
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roune,  and  were  in  Ml  march  for  the  Hfltel-de- 
Ville,  to  change  aides  and  inarch  away  to  the 
Tuileriea  to  receive  their  orders  from  Barraa  and 
the  true  representatives  of  the  people.  As  these 
troops  arrived  they  sent  deputations  into  the  hall 
to  swear  that  they  would  all  die  for  liberty  and  the 
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Convention ; and  at  about  one  hour  after  midnight 
Barraa  announced  that  he  had  gone  through  a 
great  part  of  Paris,  that  he  had  round  the  people 
everywhere  in  the  best  of  dispositions,  shouting 
“ Long  live  the  Convention !”  that  many  of  the 
cannoneers  had  accompanied  him  in  his  march ; 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared,  and  nothing 
more  to  be  done,  except  to  surround  the  Hdtel-de- 
Ville,  scatter  the  small  force  collected  there,  and 
seize  the  outlaws.  Tallien,  who  had  stepped  into 
the  president’s  chair  to  relieve  Collot,  said  that 
moments  were  precious — that  what  remained  to 
do  ought  to  be  done  at  once,  or  the  force  at  the 
Hfltel-de-Ville  might  grow  stronger,  or  the  waver- 
ing cannoneers  might  turn  again.  Leonard  Bour- 
don, who  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  several 
battalions,  undertook  to  lead  the  march  to  the 
Hfltel-de-Ville.  “ Go,”  cried  Tallien,  " and  let 
not  the  rising  sun  see  one  of  the  conspirators 
alive  r’  Leonard,  marching  along  the  quaya, 
soon  reached  the  Place  de  Greve,  wliich  he  found 
occupied  by  men  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets, 
or  with  pikes,  while  the  cannoneers  were  ranged 
with  their  pieces  immediately  in  front  of  the  Hfltd- 
de-Ville.  All  these  forces,  or  nearly  all,  had  been 
abandoned  by  their  commanding  officers : they 
were  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  section  battalions. 
Leonard  Bourdon  sent  adroit  emissaries  among 
them  to  tell  them  that  the  section  battalions  were 
not  coming  at  all,  or  were  coming  as  their  foes ; 
that  the  Convention  had  outlawed  Henriot  and  all 
the  conspirators.  Some  of  them  instantly  set  up 
the  cry  of  Free  la  Convention  ! — some  said  they 
had  bWn  labouring  under  a mistake  : the  decree 
of  outlawry  was  allowed  to  be  read,  and  then  they 
began  eitho-  to  steal  away  quietly  or  to  join  Leonard’s 
eotomns,  thus  leaving  the  cannoneers  in  front  of 
the  Hotel  without  any  cover  or  support.  But 
those  terrible  cannoneers  showed  a determined  face ; 


their  matches  were  lighted,  and  tremendous  must 
be  the  eflect  of  their  grape-shot— 1/  they  should 
lire.  It  appears  too  that  l^onard  Bourdon  was  not 
of  a very  heroic  temperament,  and  that  be  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  that  the  Hfltel-de-Ville,  and 
all  the  ground  in  front  of  it,  was  undermined — 
that  the  desperate  outlaws  would  set  fire  to  the 
train,  and  blow  him  and  his  columns,  and  them- 
selves, and  a whole  quarter  of  Paris,  into  the  air. 
While  he  lingered  on  the  quay,  between  the  Place 
de  Grflve  and  the  river,  some  of  hie  people,  with- 
out arms,  stole  among  the  cannoneers,  to  represent 
the  danger  they  were  in,  and  the  great  glon  they 
would  oWin  if  they  would  only  change  sid^  as 
their  comrades  at  the  Tuileries  had  done ; and  this 
reasoning,  and  the  general  aspect  of  affairs,  ope- 
rated so  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  these  ar- 
tillery-men,— who  had  only  just  sworn  to  Henriot 
that  thc^  would  die  for  him,  and  the  commune,  and 
Robespierre, — that  first  they  swore  they  would  not 
fire  upon  Leonard  Bourdon’s  columns,  and  next 
they  wheeled  round  their  guns  and  pointed  them 
against  the  Hfltel-de-Ville.*  At  this  decisive  move- 
ment Henriot,  w ho  had  been  consulting  within,  and 
assuring  the  outlaws  that  their  triumph  was  secure, 
that  the  cannoneers  were  steady,  and  the  section 
battalions  coming,  ran  out  into  the  Place  to  declaim 
and  harangue,  to  implore,  threaten,  and  cajole ; 
but  it  waa  all  in  vain — he  could  not  make  them 
turn  their  guns  again — he  was  threatened  with 
some  of  their  bitter  grape — be  rushed  back,  ran 
upstairs  to  the  great  council-chamber  of  the  com- 
mune, and  announced  that  all  waa  lost.  “ Villain ! 
and  thy  cowardice  is  the  cause !”  roared  Coffin- 
hall,  a strong  man  made  stronger  by  despair,  who, 
as  he  utteira  the  words,  seized  light  Henriot 
round  the  waist,  and  in  the  next  instant  hurled 
him  out  of  an  open  window.  The  ex-commandant- 
general  fell  upon  a duiro-heap,  or,  as  others  say, 
into  an  open  sewer.  The  vnunger  Robespierre, 
mounting  one  or  two  stories  higher,  threw  himself 
head  foremost  out  of  window : Lebiu  shot  hfanaelf 
effectually  with  a pistol,  and  fell  dead ; Saint- Juat 
clasped  a knife  or  dagger  in  his  hand,  but  made 
no  further  use  of  it ; Couthon  crept  under  a table, 
and,  with  a weak  hand  and  blunt  weapon,  inflicted 
one  or  two  insignificant  wounds  on  himself; 
Robespierre  put  a pistol  into  his  mouth  to  blow 
out  his  brains,  but  in  pulling  the  trigger  he  changed 
the  direction  of  the  piece,  and  the  ball  broke  his 
under  jaw  and  went  through  his  cheek,  without 
touching  any  vital  partf  'When  Leonard  Bourdon 

• It  «p|>eRn  that  what  Boat  weakened  RubMpierte*!  Mrty  wm  the 
report  iDduwrioatly  cprmd  by  the  eoBBltteei  eart  Ihdar  edhereoto, 
tlial  he  was,  after  nnlhiof  hut  a royaliet  an  of  Htt  in 
ilitcuiee-  At  the  moneot  when  llte  Prople  of  the  ranbcHiri  St. 
M:«rmiu  were  about  to  march  to  the  HMel^e*ViU«,  «»me  afooto  of 
the  aummlttoc  of  (general  Secarity  alld  into  their  make  Md  rrMite«l 
that  KnlK*«Picrre  wai  at  the  liead  of  a roynliet  coupiney.  and  (hat  a 
ac'l  with  tw  flmr-ite  Ha  of  the  Itourbeue  enfruTed  upon  it  had  been 
ili<.cwvef4^  io  hw  lutlfiog.  tVbcu  Vadier,  a leadlaa  utembar  of  the 
S'.rrtf  Oiniral*.  waa  ukrd  long  after  how  be  could  ever  have  ima- 
giiiLtl  each  afable.he  replM.  Il»l  the  frur of  loalRf  (WO*a head makee 
one  very  tnveutive. 

f There  are  many  and  great  coRtimdietlen  in  the  aceoanuof  the 
arreeU  and  the  eventa  which  luiBedUlely  preceded  thaai.  Ine  uai' 
vereal  euitemeot.  and  ilie  rapidity  aad  ooaftiiiMofth*  {Qcideata  of 
the  Bight  would  be  wire  to  lead  to  aome  each  coRtiediettem ; lint  the 
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bunt  into  the  room,  followed  by  lome  gendarmes 
(himself,  according  to  some  accounts,  including 
hia  own,  being  disguised  as  a common  gendarme), 
Robespierre  was  sitting  bleeding  on  a chair,  with  a 
knife  in  hia  hand ; Couthon  was  iying  under  the 
table  as  though  he  were  dead ; the  municipal  officers 
were  throwing  off  their  scarfs,  and  apparently  pre- 
paring for  flight.  One  or  two  pistols  were  fired 
by  the  gendarmes,  and  then  all  tlie  conspiratora 
quietly  submitted  to  be  taken  and  bound.  Henriot, 
badly  wounded,  disfigured,  and  covered  with  filth, 
was  discovered  in  the  foul  place  where  he  had 
fallen ; Aumstin  Robespierre  was  also  found  alive, 
though  witn  limbs  broken  and  a skull  fractured. 
Some  of  the  armed  people,  who  were  now  crowding 
into  the  couucil-chamber  and  running  over  every 
part  of  the  vast  building,  dragged  out  Couthon  by 
the  heela  from  under  the  table,  and  proposed  throw- 
ing his  carcase  into  the  Seine ; but  hereupon  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  gave  them  to  understand  that 
he  was  not  yet  dead,  nor  so  much  as  dying.  The 
wounded  were  put  upon  brancards,  or  stretchers, 
and,  shouting  “Victory!  Victo^!”  Leonard 
Bourdon  conducted  them  to  the  Tuileiies.*  It 
was  past  three  o’clock,  a bright  July  day  was 
breaking,  all  Paris  was  getting  abroad,  and  in  the 
morning  light  many  thousands  were  gaxiug  from 
their  windows  at  a scene  which  they  could  scarcely 
comprehend.  A member  of  the  revolutionary 
committee  of  one  of  the  sections  was  the  first  to 
announce  in  the  Convention  that  the  game  had 
been  played  out,  and  that  the  eonquered  and  cap- 
tured were  approaching  the  Hall.  The  deputies 
shouted  “ Vujtory  I ” and  Charlier,  who  now  suc- 
ceeded Tallien  in  the  president’s  chair,  exclaimed, 

“ The  coward,  Robespierre,  is  here  at  the  door  of  j 
your  hall!  For  a certainty,  citizen  repreaeuta-  : 
lives,  you  will  not  allow  him  to  enter?’’  The  dc-  { 

u^riuUrM  hsve  1,— u •till  SltUier  vsrlisl  ind  faUlSnl  by  the  snxjsty  \ 
ot  a t;r#at  many  of  lti«  aviora.  aadi  of  whom  wiah«d  U to  b*  btlisvw  . 
that  It  «a«  hia  bead  or  haod  that  kIUkI  the  buiiaau.  Out  of  thn*  | 
roQlraclictiona  a doubt  haa  arlaen  whrlhiw  Hobmlarrc  ahot  hlmaolf  : 
or  vat  that  hy  aaothrr  Laonard  Uourdoa.  loof  after  th«  fliet.  \ 
boAtlad  that  it  vaa  lir,  diaituiard  as  a grmUrtn^,  who  allot  thr  tyrmat. 
Itosinkm'a  atory  nwer  oirtaiued  murh  credit : but  it  waa  otherviM  with 
thr  atory  toM  or  the  TO«mi  gvndarma  Meda.  who  atlvndrd  Itotthloo 
io  hia  irruption  Into  the  IlStel-dc-ViUc.  althourh  thia  iitor>'.  hke  the  . 
other,  wae  not  heard  of  at  Uic  time.  Meda,  who  waa  rapidly  pro- 
moiedtaudwho  died  la  battle  ia  the  Uuaaian  campaiim  of  Ult,  a I 
colonel  or  brlfadiergeneral,  waa  amiitumed  to  tsoast  that  It  waa  he 
who  h^  ah^  H^teeidt’rre.  and  to  ahow  a pistol  with  w bieh  lie  had 
dooe  IIm  d«e^  But  the  report  of  Veryet  and  Marrigue*.  the  two  * 
aurgeooa  who  eXAmloed  Robeapierre'a  wound  and  bound  np  hia 
brMcB  Jaw,  proves  deehledly  that  the  wiiuad  had  lurew  ioflioted  try 
his  own  hand;  Harrirv.  io  his  studied  official  re|>ort  of  t)>e  whole  ^ 
affair,  present^  the  day  after,  though  he  laNislm  pr.tiaee  both  on 
Leoo^  Boiirdim  and  on  Meda.  eays  nothing  about  either  of  them 
liatlng  woanded  the  tyrant,  but,  on  the  contrary  affirms  Ibat  Robes* 
])iwrre  had  timidly  ana  dumally  shot  bioMelf.  Tlie  pUlol  bag  or  caae 
which  Robeepterre  cinched  in  hia  left  hand,  and  witn  which  M alter* 
war^  atti>mpted  to  abaosb  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  wmnd, 
has  been  addueaJ  at  a ftiHbaf  pmoftlial  be  abothimaelf ; but  in  truth  ' 
there  Is  a great  deal  more  evideace  oo  the  a>ime  side,  while  there  is  | 
Dot  the  ehi^w  of  a proof  OD  the  other.  I 

* la  Uieet  flnteUe  the  eooinKlktloua  nod  doulrta  are  atruog.  Prutn  . 
some  aoeeunta  It  appeared  that  Henriot  and  tlie  younger  IbRieapierre  i 
were  not  diacovmwa  ustU  eeveral  hours  after  tho  arrest  of  their  frieo^  i 
Henriut  threw  hlmeelf,  ami  waa  nut  thrown  by  Cofflahall.  out  of  win* 
duw.  and  AHgailin  Robasplene  did  oot  intend  to  throw  himaelfdown 
at  nil,  but  fell  ne  ho  sne  nitemptlug  hi  eteape  by  climbing  to  the baoh 
part  c/the  roof  of  the  hulldlsg;  CouttMio  did  not  wouad  himeelf.  but 
wraa  wouadeil  by  Meda  or  enme  om  elec,  and,  iostead  of  lying  undera 
table,  wae  Cnuud  lying  outside  the  building  with  a alight  wound  on 
the  head. 

‘There  are  many  other  dlarrepaaelca.  bat  the  important  hietorkal 
(art  is,  that  i^y  were  all  tnkea  aliw  C*^th  the  eaewptb-n  of  I.ebn«,b 
and  f uUkilltwd. 
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uties  all  cried  “ No  I No !’’  Thuriut,  who  had  had 
ia  hand  in  the  bloodiest  crimes  which  had  been 
perpetrated,  and  who,  like  so  many  others  of 
I them,  had  discovered  Robespierre  to  be  a tyrant 
j only  upon  finding  or  fancying  that  he  was  aiming 
I at  hia  own  precious  life,  exclaimed — “ To  bring 
. here  into  the  bosom  of  the  Convention  the  body  of 
' a man  covered  with  every  crime,  would  be  to  de- 
prive thia  glorious  day  of  tlie  brightness  and  beauty 
I which  belong  to  it.  The  carcase  of  a tyraut  can 
only  bring  the  plague.  The  place  mark^  out  fur 
him  and  his  accomplices  ia  tM  Place  de  la  Rdvo- 
lutiun.  Let  the  two  committees  take  the  necessary 
measures  for  striking  off  all  their  heads  with  the 
sword  of  the  law !’’  The  Convention  decreed  this 
proposition  with  all  the  ncceaaary  enthusiasm  j and 
the  moment  after  Leonard  Bourdon  entered  the 
hull,  which  mounded  with  freah  acclamations  and 
shouts  of  “Victory!”  He  led  by  the  hand  a 
modest  young  man,  a common  gendarme,  and  he 
request^  the  president  and  tlie  House  to  permit 
thia  young  soldier  to  ascend  the  tribune  with  him. 
Thia  permiaaion  being  granted,  Leonard  related 
the  circumstances  which  had  occurred  in  the  Place 
de  Qrkve  and  in  the  Hutel-de-Ville,  adding  that 
i he  and  the  country  were  under  great  obligations  to 
the  young  gendarme  now  standing  at  nia  side, 
Charles  Andrd  Meda,  who  had,  with  his  uwn 
hand,  killed  two  conspiratora,  snatched  a knife 
, from  Bobeapierre,  and  struck  Couthon,  who  had 
alao  armed  himacif  with  a knife.  He  demanded 
that  the  president  should  give  the  fraiemal  accolade 
to  this  brave  gendarme.  The  president  embraced 
’ Meda  in  the  midst  of  great  applauses ; the  Con- 
vention decreed  that  honourable  mention  ■lioiild  be 
made  of  the  civic  devotion  of  the  young  man,  and 
charged  the  committee  of  SaJut  Public  to  give  him 
promotion  in  the  army. 

The  Jacobini  had  kept  together  in  considerable 
numbers  in  their  hall,  but  cumimmicatiun  between 
the  Rue  St.  Honorii  and  the  Hfltel-de-Ville  had 
apparently  been  cut  off  at  an  early  hour  of  the  night, 
and  they  had  remained  speculating  and  doubting, 
and  not  knowing  what  course  to  pursue.  The 
Convention  had  scarcely  finished  honouring  Meda 
ere  Legendre  entered  the  House  and  related  how 
he  had  scattered  the  Jacobins — the  majority  of 
whom,  according  to  all  appearances,  had  dispersed 
of  their  own  accord  as  soon  aa  they  learned  the  ca- 
tastrophe at  the  Hfitel-dc-VilIc,  and  before  the 
butcher  could  have  had  time  to  show  hia  face  or  his 
double-barrelled  pistol  among  them.  Everybody, 
however,  on  this  night  and  morning,  as  on  every 
other  night  or  day  when  anything  important  had 
been  done,  waa  eager  to  show  that  ne  had  been  an 
important  actor,  and  therefore  Legendre  related 
that  he  had  burst  into  the  Jacobin-hall  with  only 
ten  aelf-devoting  patriots,  and  with  a double-bar- 
relled pistol  in  hia  hand  wherewith  to  shoot  the 
conapirator  he  should  find  aitting  aa  president. 
“ As  bad  luck  would  have  it,”  said  he,  “ the  vil- 
lain mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  I held  mf  hand 
for  fear  of  shooting  the  innocent.  That  president’s 
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name  is  Vivier.  I said  to  the  women  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  cluh,  ‘ Citizenesses,  you  have  been  I 
led  astray ; get  ye  home ! The  National  Convention  | 
punishes  guilt,  but  not  error.’  Men  and  women 
went  away.  I closed  and  locked  the  doors  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  here  are  the  keys ! As  it  is  the  mass 
of  the  Convention  that  has  saved  the  country,  to- 
morrow the  Convention,  en  masse,  will  be  Jacobin, 
and  virtue  will  re-open  the  doors  of  that  society !" 
After  Legendre  had  been  honoured  with  enthusi-  | 
attic  applause,  Thirion  demanded  an  act  of  rigour 
against  that  scoundrel  Vivier,  that  man  devot^  to 
Robespierre,  that  traitor  who  had  presided  over  the 
club  in  order  to  support  a rebellion ; and  the  Con- 
vention forthwith  put  Vivier  hors  la  lot.  It  was 
now  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  wearied 
niembers  rote  for  a few  hours. 

In  the  meanwhile,  by  order  of  the  committee- 
men, Robespierre  had  been  carried  into  the  com- 
mittee-room of  Salut  Ihsbiic  and  laid  upon  a table. 
He  was  speechless,  apparently  senseless ; the  hlood 
flowed  from  his  mouth.  To  prevent  it  choking 
him,  they  put  a deal  box,  which  contained  some 
samples  of  bread  for  the  army,  under  his  head.  He 
had  on  the  same  ray  sky-blue  coat  he  wore  at  the 
festival  of  I’Etre  Supreme,  nankeen  breeches,  and 
white  cotton  stockings,  which  last  had  fallen  or  had 
been  draped  over  his  heels.  In  about  an  hour  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  attempted  to  absorb  the  blood 
with  a pistol-bag  which  he  grasped  in  his  hand. 
Some  of  the  citizens  who  surrounded  him,  and  who 
viCTt  cutiously  watching  all  his  motions  and  suffer^ 
ings,  gave  him  some  pieces  of  white  paper  ; other 
citizens  mocked,  insulted,  and  cursed  him ; and  a 
cannoneer,  his  own  townsman,  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  fervour  and  coarseness  with  which  he 
swore  at  him  or  over  him.  The  whole  scene  was 
but  an  epitome  of  the  national  character,  and  a 
proof  that  those  who  triumphed  were  as  ferocious 
as  those  who  fell.  It  is  even  said  that  his  former 
colleagues  and  the  clerks  and  servants  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  had  so  long  crouched  before  him,  ga- 
thered round  him  to  insult  him,  to  exult  in  his 
sufferings,  to  spit  at  him,  to  strike  him ; and  that 
some  of  the  clerks  pricked  him  with  the  points  of 
their  penknives.  At  six  o’clock,  and  not  before,  a 
surgeon  was  brought  from  the  Palais  Royal  to  look 
to  his  wounds.  He  submitted  to  the  rough  and 
agonizing  treatment  without  uttering  one  cry  or 
groan.  The  surgeon  bandaged  up  his  broken  jaw, 
and  placed  a basin  of  water  by  his  side.  Of  a 
sudden  he  raised  his  head  from  his  hard  wooden 
pillow,  sat  bolt  upright  on  the  table,  pulled  up  bis 
stockings,  slid  from  the  table,  and  ran  or  staggered 
to  an  arm-chair,  in  which  he  sealed  himself.  It 
was  remarked  that  he  looked  fixedly  on  those  who 
came  into  the  room,  and  particularly  on  the  clerks 
and  servants  of  the  committee ; that  he  often 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling ; but  that,  with  the 
exception  of  some  convulsive  movements,  he  con- 
stantly showed  an  extraordinary  impassibility. 
This  has  been  called  moral  courage,  but  it  was 
more  probably  a physical  dullness,  a sluggishness 
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of  nerve  and  sense  which  had  tended  to  make  him 
so  insensible  to  the  blood  and  sufferings  of  others. 
The  only  w'ords  he  spoke  were  to  ask  for  some 
water  to  drink,  and  for  some  linen  rags,  neither  of 
which  were  given  to  him.  Couthon,  Saint-Just, 
and  some  others,  were  either  left  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  exposed  to  the  gaze  and  the  brutality  of 
all  that  chose  to  approach  them,  or  were  carried  up- 
stairs into  the  committee-rooms.  At  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning  Barrere,  Billaud -Varennes,  and 
Collot  d’Herbois  assembled  in  the  room  next  to 
that  where  Robespierre  was  bleeding,  and,  taking 
upon  themselves  all  the  powers  of  the  committee 
of  Salul  Public,  they  issued  an  order  for  transfer- 
ring the  prisoners  immediately  to  the  Condergerie. 
As  some  men  carried  Robespierre  dowiutairs  in 
an  arm-chair,  one  of  them  savagely  struck 
him.  As  Saint-Just,  following  him,  traversed  the 
Hall  of  Audience  of  Saiul  Public,  he  fixed  bis  eye 
on  a grand  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,  and  muttered — “ And  yet  it  was  I who  did 
that!”  While  Robespierre  was  quitting  the  Tuile- 
ries  for  ever,  the  Convention  re-assembled,  and  his 
former  vassal,  Fouquier-Tinville,  came  to  the  har 
to  inquire  how  the  Convention  wished  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  to  proceed  against  the  corrspira- 
tors-  Thuriot  exclaimed,  “As  the  conspirators 
are  all  outlawed,  the  tribunal  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  recognise  their  persons  and  send  them  to 
the  scaffold ! Let  no  time  be  lost,  fur  every  mo- 
ment they  live  mutt  be  prejudicial  to  the  republic. 
With  the  heads  of  his  accomplices  strike  off  the 
head  of  this  infamous  Robespierre,  who  pretended 
to  believe  in  a Supreme  Being,  and  who  only  be- 
lieved in  the  force  of  crime.  The  toil  of  the  re- 
public must  be  instantly  purged  of  a moiutcr  that 
was  plotting  to  get  himself  proclaimed  king.  For 
the  rest,  let  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  go  and 
take  its  orders  from  the  committee  of  Surele 
Gbnerale,  and  return  forthwith  to  its  post  and  its 
important  duties.”  The  Convention  agreed  in  this 
last  proposition,  and  issued  one  or  two  more  de- 
crees of  outlawry  to  expedite  the  business : Fou- 
quier  bowed  and  retired,  deputations  arrived  to 
congratulate  the  Convention,  and  Barrere,  with  his 
ordinary  ^libness  and  placidity  of  countenance, 
presents  in  the  name  of  the  Salut  Public,  and 
begim  to  read,  one  of  his  mendacious  reports  on 
all  the  accidents  and  incidents  of  the  preceding 
night. 

After  lying  an  hour  or  two  in  the  Conciergerie, 
Robespierre  was  carried,  with  twenty  fnends  or  ac- 
complices, before  the  RevolutionaryTribunal.  Fou- 
quier,  as  commanded,  merely  identified  them,  one  by 
one,  and  then  read  the  decree  of  outlawry.  At  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  they  were  all  catted  at  the 
Conciergerie  to  be  carried  through  the  busiest 
streets  of  Paris  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution. 
Robespierre  went  in  the  same  tumbril  with  his 
brother  Augustin  and  Henriot,  who  were  covered 
with  blood  like  himself,  still  more  horribly  shat- 
tered, and  all  but  dead.  As  they  went  along  the 
gendarmes  pointed  their  swords  at  him  to  show 
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the  people  which  wa*  he.  A yelling  mob  followed 
him,  cursing,  and  charging  him  with  all  the  cru- 
elties and  executions  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  till  now — as  though  he  had  not  blood 
enough  to  answer  for  without  this  device  of  the 
committees,  this  exaggeration  of  his  enemies,  who 
were  more  deeply  steeped  in  blood  than  he.  A 
furious  woman  sprung  on  the  tumbril,  and,  waving 
her  hand  over  his  prostrate  figure,  shouted,  “ Thy 
death  makes  me  drunk  with  joy  He  opened 
bis  eyes  on  her.  “Go  down  to  hell,  with  the 
curses  of  all  wives  and  mothers  !**  shrieked  the 
woman.  The  streets,  windows,  and  house-tops 
are  said  to  have  been  even  more  crowded  than  ever 
they  had  been  before.  Jesting  and  laughing,  hltby 
puns  and  quodlibets,  were  mixed  with  the  curses, 
shrieks,  and  anathemas.  When  the  tumbrils  came 
opposite  to  the  house  of  Duplsix,  where  Robes- 
ierrc*8  only  peaceful  hours  had  been  passed,  a 
alt  was  ordered,  and  a band  of  women,  formerly 
his  own  TricoteuseSf  or  Furies  of  the  Guillotine, 
executed  an  infernal  dance  rotind  his  cart,  with 
clapping  of  hands  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy. 
On  arriving  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  they 
laid  him  down  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold,  for  he  was  to  be  executed  last  of  the 
twenty-one,  and  he  could  not  stand— indeed,  he  too 
was  now  almost  dead,  his  face  was  livid,  his  eyes 
were  sunk  in  his  head.  At  the  fall  of  each  head 
the  countless  multitude  shouted  and  waved  hats 
and  caps — and  they  shouted  the  loudest  w*hen 
Samson  held  up  the  heads  of  Saint-Just  and  Cou- 
thon.  At  last,  Roliespierre’s  turn  came,  for  the 
axe  had  clanked  down  twenty  times,  and  there 
remained  none  alive  but  he.  As  hisghastly  figure  and 
W’ell-known  sky-blue  coat  (now  torn,  and  streaked 
and  clotted  with  blootl),  slowly  emerged  to  the 
surface  of  the  scaffold,  there  was  another  universal 
roar  of  voices,  and  a still  more  enthusiastic  waving 
of  hats  and  caps.  Samson  tore  off  his  coat,  bru- 
tally wrenched  the  foul  linen  bandage  from  his 
jaw  : the  broken  left  jaw  fell,  and  then  a horrible 
cry  or  scream  proceeded  from  him,  being  the  first 
sound  of  lamentation  or  suffering  he  had  been 
heard  to  utter  since  his  arrest.  This  fearful  cry 
was  still  ringing  in  the  nir,  when  the  heavy  axe, 
wet  with  the  blood  of  his  brother  and  his  friends, 
clanked  down  once  more.  Samson  held  up  the  i 
frightful  head ; the  spectators  shouted  and  ap-  | 
plauded  for  several  minutes,  and  then  went  away 
sinking  * It  was  towards  seven  o’clock  in  the 

* Tlie  nomber  of  Ibe  etrcutisl  nn  ihii  day  ii  rarlrmtly  itatrd, 

U 81,  *S,  S3,  and  84.  The  fir*»  of  tlieae  niimbera  apfieara  to  be  the 
corrert  ooe  : lo  ilie  other  nunlien  are  prtvtiably  iocludcti  tome  indh 
rlduaU  who  were  incluth'd  l»i  llte  oullawry,  Uiit  who  were  not 
taken  ami  eieeotrd  uotd  l«o  or  ttiree  or  more  da>  • after  the  denltt  of 
RobrspteTTc.  (^jfRiihall,  for  esamvlr.  e*mi>eil  o*i»  of  the  rouneil- 
rhatnlterofthe  coroimme.  and  out  of  »hc  Hotel  de  ViUe.  jii»l  as  the 
troop*  were  entering,  eoncealed  himnelf  fur  »ome  dajK.  wa*  then  be- 
tr  i«ed  by  a ftlead  or  ilef^udant.  W whom  he  had  Icatmoiier,  ami  wa*  i 
oD  the  88th  Tlieimi'lor.  i 

Amnn^lho»e  wIhi  wereraeeuted  with  Rolietpierre  was  Simon,  Ute  I 
■Iioemaker  and  munlcipwl.  who  h.-id  bebated  with  tm  h hartKiriiy  to  | 
tiM  pri«onen  of  lh«  Temple,  and  who  It  unircrwliv  rharjteil  with  I 
liaviDX  destroyed  the  health  of  the  little  dauphin.  This  8imt>n  was  I 
the  oldcwt  m«Dof  the  bateli.  I>eiti|{&a;  Rcil>e«|  le.re.  when  he  died.  | 
was  Coulhon,  3«;  Heoriot.  33;  Dumas,  ; Suint-Jost,  only  I 
2$ } I’aran,  37 ; Muyor  Flcuilol,  *9 ; and  DOft  of  th«  others  were  | 
under  tm  a|;e  of  thirty. 
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evening  of  the  10th  Thermidor,  or  28th  of 

July. 

The  triumphant  cnmmittce-mcn,  the  sanguinary 
CoUot  d’Herbois  and  Billnud-Varciincs,  the  re- 
porting Barrerc,  the  atheistical  Bourdons,  Vndier, 
Fouche,  Tallien,  and  Voulaud,  gave  out  that  the 
reign  of  terror  waa  over,  that  the  reign  of  justice 
and  mercy  was  going  to  begin;  that  the  innocent, 
who  still  crowded  the  prisons  notwithstamiing  the 
immense  number  of  executions,  would  now  mccf 
with  a fair  trial,  and  have  notliing  more  to  fear, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  intimated  that  they  must 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  many  of  their  personal 
enemies,  on  all  the  officers  of  the  commune  who 
bad  assembled  under  mayor  Fleuriotandprocureur 
Payan  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  day  or  night 
of  the  9th  Thermidor,  wlio  had  otherwise  aided  or 
abetted  in  the  great  rebellion  of  Robespierre,  or 
who  had  been  in  any  way  connected  with  that 
tyrant;  and,  instead  of  disbanding  the  atrocious 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  (alike  the  instrument  of 
Robespierre’s  and  of  their  own  butcheries),  they  re- 
cognised and  confirmed  its  authority,  leaving  Fou- 
quier*Tinville  undisturbed  at  his  {K)st ; and,  if 
these  committec-mcn  could  have  imposed  their 
will  on  those  who  had  co-operated  with  them, 
Fouqiiier’s  Tribunal  would  long  have  been  retained 
ns  an  indispensable  part  of  the  republican  system. 
They  plainly  showed  nn  anxiety  to  retain  it  Tliis 
induces  the  belief  that  the  said  Revolutionary  Tribu- 
nal waa  never  so  entirely  devoted  to  Robespierre 
as  is  represented;  that,  at  least  during  the  forty 
davs  of  his  secession  from  the  government — the 
period  in  which  incomparably  the  greatest  num- 
bers of  lives  were  sacrificed — they  hud  identified 
themselves  with  the  commutee-mcn,  who  thus  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  them,  and  who  might  not 
easily  have  found  an  organized  body  of  men  so  will- 
ing  to  gratify  their  present  vengeance,  and  so  fitted 
to  work  out  their  future  schemes.  ()n  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  Robespierre  perished,  the 
members  of  the  Tribunal  appeared  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  were  there  received  with  honours  and 
applauses.  Their  orators  said  that  a few  traitors 
like  Dumas  and  Coffiuhall  had  crept  in  among 
them,  but  that  the  representatives  of  the  people 
had  known  how  to  distinguish  them;  that  they 
therefore  were,  as  they  had  ever  been,  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  national  representation  and  to  their 
sacred  duties  as  administrators  of  justice ; and  that 
all  thev  wanted  was  the  Convention's  instructions 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  tliey  were  to  proceed 
against  all  the  late  conspirators.  On  the  very 
next  day,  the  committees  having  drawn  up  the  lists 
of  proscription,  the  said  upright  judges  condemned 
to  death  r/xfy-mVie  municipals;  on  (he  12th Ther- 
midor they  stmtcnccd  twelve  more,  thus  making  up 
cishty-one  victim?,  who  were  all  executed  within 
the  space  of  twcnty-fmir  hours!  If  one  class  of 
prisoners  began  lo  obtain  their  liberty,  other  classes 
were  treated  with  great  severity  ; and  for  some 
time  the  vacancies  left  in  the  prisons  were  rapidly 
filled  up  by  fresh  arrests.  In  too  many  cases  those 
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whu  had  escaped  out  of  the  jaws  of  death  were 
impelled  by  their  suapicions  and  revenge  to  throw 
others  into  the  same  jeopardy,  denouncing  those 
whom  they  suspected  of  having  denounced  them, 
and  heaping  accusations  U]>on  men  who  had 
iieaped  insults  upon  them  when  their  party  was 
dominant.  On  the  2Uih  or  30th  of  July,  Elie 
Lacoslc,  indeed,  moved  that  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  should  be  suppressed,  as  a body  com* 
posed  in  great  part  of  the  creatures  of  Robespierre ; 
but  BilUud-Viirennes  denied  that  the  tribunal 
was  so  composed^  and  conjured  the  House  not  to 
suspend  the  salutary  action  of  that  court  for  the 
resent.  Barrerc  also  (who  must  be  supposed  to 
ave  known  something  of  the  composition  and 
temper  of  the  court)  said  that  so  far  W'erc  they 
from  briny  the  creatwes  or  friends  of  the  fallm 
tyrant^  that  Roftespierre  and  the  rebeliious  com- 
miUee  of  the  commune  had  determined  to  fusUade 
all  the  numbers  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
If  this  fact  be  true,  it  would  seem  to  prove  that 
Robespierre  and  the  commune  blamed  the  ex> 
cesses  which  hod  been  committed  by  the  tribunal 
since  the  festival  of  FEtrc  Supreme  : and,  if  it  be 
one  of  Barr^re’s  solemn  lies,  it  would  still  tend  to 
show  that  he  and  his  party  were  well  satisfied  with 
the  tribunal,  and  eager  to  preserve  its  services.  On 
the  Isr  of  August,  when  Lecointre  of  Versailles  ' 
moved  that  the  law  of  the  22nd  Prairial,  or  lOlh  of  ' 
June — that  terrible  law  which  had  given  the  tri- 
bunal four  sections  and  such  an  immense  increase 
of  power — should  be  immediately  abrogated,  Bar- 
r^re  again  defended  the  whole  court,  insisting  that 
the  government  had  need  of  its  services,  that  no 
part  of  it  ought  to  be  changed,  and  that  Fouquier- 
Tinville  was  very  essential  to  the  justice  and  well- 
lieing  of  the  republic  ; but  the  Convention,  which 
had  been  united  for  a moment  against  Robespierre, 
was  now  splitting  into  parties,  and  some  of  Unite  j 
who  had  helped  to  gain  the  victory  were  now  i 
anxious  to  overthrow  the  committees,  or  to  get 
place  in  them.  Fr^ron,  at  mention  of  the  public 
accuser,  burst  forth  into  an  angry  rhapsody : “ 1 
demand,’*  cried  he,  **ihat  we  at  length  purge  the 
earth  of  that  monster,  and  that  Fouquier  be  sent 
to  digest  in  hell  the  blood  he  has  drunk  here ! 

I demand  a decree  of  accusation  against  him.*’ 
As  a portion  of  the  House  and  of  the  galleries  ap- 
plauded Fri^ron,  other  members  ventured  to  speak 
with  equal  boldness  against  the  declared  will  of 
Barrtire  and  his  brother  committee-men.  Turreau 
said  that  a decree  of  accusation  was  too  honourable 
for  a scelerat  like  Fouquier;  that  it  would  be 
quite  enough  to  order  his  arrest,  and  send  him  for 
trial  before  his  own  tribunal.  In  vain  Barrore 
assumed  a high  and  almost  menacing  tone;  the 
House  voted  the  abrogation  of  the  terrible  law,  and 
the  arrest  of  Fouquicr-Tinville.  This  functionary 
<iemanded  to  be  heard  at  the  bar,  and  he  was 
heard  on  the  8th  of  August,  when,  expecting  to  be 
defended  by  Barrkre,  Billaud-Varenues,  CoUot 
d’Herhois,  and  the  rest  of  that  party,  he  attributed 
everything  that  he  might  have  done  amiss  to  ihe 
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despotism  of  Ri^iespierre.  He  was  thrown  into 
prison,  hut  was  not  brought  to  trial  till  the  month 
of  April,  1795,  when,  the  committee  paitv  being 
swept  away,  and  there  being  mithmg  to  kope  or 
fear  from  them,  be  materially  changed  the  tone  of 
his  defence,  and  attributed  many  of  the  most  ter- 
rible doings  of  his  tribunal,  not  to  Robespierre,  but 
to  Barrere,  Billaud,  CoHot,  Carnot,  Amar,  Vadicr, 
Vouland,  and  other  members  of  the  Saiut  Public 
and  Surete  Gknkraie.*  On  the  10th  of  August 
the  Convention  voted  that  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal should  continue  to  exist,  but  with  other 
members,  judges,  accusers,  and  jurors,  aiul  a dif- 
ferent organisation.  Twenty-three  of  the  old  jurors 
were  arrested  some  months  later,  and  thrown  into 
prison,  to  take  their  trial  with  Fouquter.f  The 
new  court  vras  from  the  first  more  decent  than  the 
old  one,  and,  as  Barrie  and  his  allies  lost  ground 
(which  they  did  most  rapidly),  it  became  cautious 
in  its  proce^ings  and  merciful  iu  its  judgments — 
that  is,  as  compared  with  any  criminal  court  that 
had  existed  in  France  for  a very  long  time. 

Tlie  party  or  union  of  parties  which  set  them- 
selves thus  early  iu  opposition  to  the  committees 
monopolised  all  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  over- 
throw of  Robespierre,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Thermidoriens.  They  counted  in  their  ranks 
Abbe  Sicyes,  who  had  contrived  to  keep  his  head 
on  his  shoulders,  and  who  had  lost  none  of  his 
confidence  in  constitution-making ; Chenier,  a ht- 
t«$rateur  and  poet,  accused  of  having  denounced 
and  sacrificed  his  own  brother;  Camhacer^  Boiesy 
d’Anglas,  and  Thibeaudeau,  who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  c6tk  droit  or  of  the  Plain ; and  butcher 
Legendre,  Lecointre  of  Versailles,  Treilhard,  Thu- 
riot,  Prtlron,  Tallien,  Bourdon  de  I’Oise,  Barroa, 
Bentibol,  Rovere,  Dumont,  Merlin  de  Douai,  and 
Merlin  de  Thionville,  who  had  all  been  Dantonist 
Montagnards.  Some  of  these  individusls  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  deepest  guilt  of  the  revolution ; but 
on  the  whole  they  were  distinguished  from  the 
Collets  and  the  Biilauds  by  being  fonder  of  plea- 
sure, and  of  places  and  profit,  than  of  persecution 
end  blood.  As  soon  as  the  Robespierrists  were  all 
dispatched  by  Samson  and  his  men,  these  Thermi- 
doriens laid  claim  to  their  share  of  the  government. 
In  the  committee  of  Saiut  Public  HerauU  de 
Sechelles  had  never  been  replaced  ; Jean  Bon  St. 
j Andrd  and  Prieur  de  la  Marne  were  in  miseioo  ; 
and  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  Samt-Just  had 
gone  on  a longer  journey.  These  vacancies  were 
now  filled  up  by  Tallien,  Thuriot,  Treilhard,  Ijaloi, 
and  two  other  Thermidoriens.  Tlie  committee  of 
Surete  Generale  was  also  incomplete : Lebas  had 
killed  himself,  Lebon  was  absent,  and  the  deter- 

* At  IbU  ticpf'i  wh«o  Fouquk>r  hxd  itill  Im  to  hom  or  to  fear  from 
it  (but  from  ibe  camnittee-men  who  hao  deatroyt'd  him. 

I lie  affirmed  that  ^ had  never  had  auy  private  connexioo  or  cor* 
miHiudence  «ith  Hoiteipierrc,  Saint-Just,  Coulboo.  thitou.  or 
, I'uninliall ; Uiat  oo  proofs  of  any  such  corre»poiHleoce.  that  ou  trace 
vf  on)  such  eoQaeaiou  hod  ever  been  found,  either  in  his  o«  n P*tyn 
C.*  iu  iiuy  of  the  papers  of  the  Roliespierrists  whkh  had  )'«rn  seueu. 

i*  UrJm  «ers  issued  to  arrest  t«euty-Dlii«  of  these  Jarort.  but  six 
of  Uiem  could  not  be  fouad.  Amuog  those  wIm>  were  caught,  aud 
afteiaanli  tried  and  executed  with  Kouquler.  was  Hol'eipierre't  laxsd* 
lord  uiMl<|uaai  IkUtei-ia-Uw,  the  earpeolor  o>  cabkM(*iuiL«r  Du]^lxt&. 
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mination  had  been  adopted  of  getting  rid  of  Lavi- 
comterie,  Jagot,  and  painter  Darid,  who  had  been 
a aery  busy  and  peatilent  member  of  it.  The 
painter  was  openly  denounced  by  Andrd  Dumont, 
the  fanatical  atheist,  as  an  accomplice  of  that  Cati- 
line Robespierre,  as  a Std'de  of  that  Mahomet,  as 
the  tyrant  of  the  arts,  as  a conspirator  as  cowardly 
as  he  araa  atrocious.  Without  hearing  David,  or 
any  one  of  the  three,  the  majority  of  the  Conven- 
tion voted  that  he,  Lavicomterie,  and  Jagot  should 
be  deprived  of  their  posts  in  the  committee. 
Just  as  the  vote  was  passed,  the  painter,  fearing 
that  worse  might  follow,  entered  tW  House,  and 
rushed  to  the  tribune  to  defend  himself.  He  de- 
clared that  it  was  not  possible  to  conceive  to  what 
a point  he  had  been  duped  and  deceived  by  “ that 
icrelch  Robespierre he  swore  he  would  never 
again  attach  himself  to  any  man,  but  only  to  prin- 
ciples. A great  many  members  fell  upon  him,  re- 
minding the  House  of  hia  constant  adherence  to 
Robespierre,  and  of  the  tardiness  of  his  conversion. 
Some  of  them,  who  had  been  kicked  out  of  the 
Jacobin  Club  with  Collot  on  the  evening  of  the 
8th  Thermidor,  recalled  to  his  recollection  how 
passionately  he  had  then  embraced  Robespierre, 
declaring  that  he  would  drink  the  hemlock  with 
him  ! Legendre  declared  that  David,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  had  been  guilty  of  sundry 
arbitrary  and  detestable  acts.  A decree  of  arrest 
w'as  issued  against  the  painter ; but  he  was  libe- 
rated in  the  month  of  Decembw,  with  his  head 
upon  his  shoulders.  The  Thermidoriens  who 
stepped  into  the  committee  were  Legendre,  Andrd 
Dumont,  Qoupilleau,  Merlin  de  Thionville,  Bernard 
de  Saintea,  and  Rewbell.  Thus  both  in  the  Salut 
hubtie  and  SureU  Oinirale,  the  two  main  wheels 
of  government,  the  Thermidoriens  obtained  a ma- 
jority, and  in  fact  a decided  supremacy  over  the 
old  committee-men,  or  party  of  Barrfcre,  Collot 
d’Herboia,  and  Billaud-Varennes.  It  was  voted 
and  decreed  that  henceforward  the  powers  of  these 
governing  committees  should  be  subjected  to  nice 
limitations,  and  that  one-fourth  of  their  members 
should  be  changed  every  month,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  four  months  the  whole  would  be  renewed. 
The  forty-eight  revolutionary  Section  Committees 
of  Paris  were  reduced  to  twelve,  and  these  twelve, 
instead  of  meeting  daily,  were  to  assemble  only 
once  in  ten  days ; and,  what  was  perhaps  still  more 
important — as  important  as  anything  that  had  hap- 
pened since  the  10th  Thermidor — the  forty  sous 
per  diem  allowed  to  the  sans-cnlottic  patriots  for 
attending  these  revolutionary  committees  were 
stopped  Tor  ever. 

the  Thermidoriens  very  soon  resolved  to  get  rid 
of  the  old  committee-men  altogether,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  wind  up  the  history  of  the  Reign  of  Terror 
by  sending  them  all  to  the  scaffold.  Just  a month 
after  the  execution  of  Rohespierre,  Tallien  deli- 
vered a terrible  speech  against  the  whole  nigime 
of  terror,  showing  that  it  was  absurd  to  imagine 
that  Robespierre,  Saint-Just,  and  Conthon,  and  their 
patty,  were  answerable  for  all  the  abominations 
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which  had  been  committed,  or  that  other  men,  who 
had  shared  with  them  the  powers  of  government, 
and  who,  for  forty  of  the  bloodiest  days  of  the 
revolution,  had  monopolised  those  powers  to  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  the  Robespiemsis,  were 
not  equally  guilty  with  them.  On  the  very  next 
day  after  this  prelude  by  Tallien,  Lecointre  rose 
and  denounced  by  name  Barrire,  Billaud-Vareiines, 
and  Collot  d’Herbois,  of  the  Sulut  l^blic,  and  Va- 
dier,  Amar,  and  Vouland,  of  the  Sure/e  (ii-neraJe, 
presenting  against  them  twenty-three  articles  of 
accusation,  imputing  to  them  nearly  all  the  mea- 
sures of  cruelty  and  tyranny,  the  odium  of  which 
they  had  thrown  upon  the  fallen  triumvirate,  and 
calling  them,  even  now,  the  continualors  of  Robes- 
pierre. Billaud-Varennes  made  a better  aud 
bolder  defence  than  one  might  have  expected ; but 
his  strength  lay  in  the  miserable  weakness,  mean- 
ness, and  vacillation  of  which  the  vast  majority  of 
those  now  arrayed  against  him  had  been  but  so 
recently  and  so  notoriously  guilty.  How  could 
they  accuse  him,  when  they  had  unanimously  voted 
all  those  decrees  which  had  given  the  committees 
and  the  tribunal  their  excessive  powers?  when 
they  had  unanimously  voted  the  law  of  the  sutpects, 
and  all  the  other  laws  upon  which  the  committees 
had  acted?  How  could  they  condemn  now,  as 
state  crimes,  deeds  which  they  had  applauded  for 
their  republican  energy  and  efficacy  ? He  called 
his  accusers  mercenary  and  corrupt  men,  political 
weathercocks,  men  of  intrigue,  who  now  wished  to 
sacrifice  him  and  his  friends  to  the  memory  of 
Danton,  that  odious  conspirator,  who  had  been  the 
main  hope  of  all  parricide  factions ! The  draper 
of  Versailles  found  that  he  had  been  premature: 
the  Convention  almost  unanimously  rejected  Le- 
cointre’s  charges,  and  even  declared  them  calum- 
nious. But  a few  days  after  this  debate  the  time 
arrived  for  a fourth  of  the  committees  to  go  out,  siid 
by  chance  or  by  ballot,  or  by  some  other  process, 
Barrhre,  Carnot,  and  R.  Lindet  had  to  retire  from 
the  Saint  Public,  and  V’adier,  Vouland,  and  an- 
other of  that  faction,  from  the  Sureti  GiniraJc ; 
six  more  Thermidoriens  stejiped  into  these  va- 
cancies ; and  then  Billaud-Varennes  and  Collot 
d’Herbois,  finding  themselves  completely  crushed, 
resigned.  Nearly  the  whole  governing  jiower  and 
patronage  were  thus  absorbed  by  the  enemies  and 
rivals  of  the  old  committee-men,  and  this  falling 
faction  was  depopularized  and  made  odious  by 
editor  Frdron  and  the  whole  enterprising  Ther- 
midorien  press,  and  by  certain  public  trials  which 
had  hitherto  been  delayed,  partly  in  order  to  ollow 
time  for  the  re-organization  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  partly  out  of  an  apprehension  that, 
if  encouragement  were  given  to  witnesses  to  ap- 
pear against  the  commissioners  or  proconsuls  be- 
longing to  the  party  of  Robespierre,  or  to  the  party 
of  Barr^re,  Billaud,  and  Collut,  witnesses  might 
also  hasten  to  Paris  to  testify  against  the  scarcely 
leas  atrocknis  deeds  of  Tallien,  Dumont,  and  other 
commissioners  or  proconsuls  who  appertained  to 
the  'Iberroidorien  partv,  and  who  were  now  endea- 
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vouring  to  captivate  public  opinion  by  setting 
themselves  up  as  angels  or  ministers  of  mercy. 
After  denouncing  Lebon,  who  had  been  intimately 
connected  with  Robespierre,  they  cautiously  pro- 
ceeded to  reveal  the  iniquities  of  Carrier,  against 
whose  atrocities  Robespierre  had  repeatedly  raised 
his  voice,  and  over  whose  head  he  was  holding  the 
axe  of  the  guillotine  at  the  moment  of  his  own 
downfall.  Carrier  and  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee of  Nantes  had  sent  132  Nantese  repub- 
licans to  be  tried  in  the  capital  os  Girondists  and 
Federalists.  As  these  victims  were  loaded  with 
chains,  made  to  march  on  foot,  and  subjected  to 
most  barl)anms  treatment  on  the  road,  only  ninety- 
four  of  them  readied  the  prisons  of  the  capital 
alive.  They  had  been  lying  in  captivity  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  January.  Early  in  September 
they  were  brought  to  trial  before  the  re-organized 
tribunal,  which  paid  a delicate  attention  to  evi- 
dence, lengthened  the  trial  to  seven  days,  the  Iretter 
to  attract  public  notice,  and,  in  the  end,  acquitted 
every  one  of  the  prisoners.  These  lil^rated 
Nantese  republicans,  from  the  condition  of  pri- 
soners became  accusers  and  witnesses  against  Car- 
rier and  the  members  of  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee of  Nantes ; but,  although  Paris  and  the 
greater  part  of  France  were  made  to  ring  with  the 
frightful  tales  they  told  of  fun/adfS^  noyade*t  and 
mariagen  rigyublicainsy  Carrier’s  trial  was  not  be- 
gun just  yet,  the  Thermidoriens  being  much  less 
anxious  to  punish  him  than  to  secure  their  own 
power  by  annihilating  the  old  committee-men. 
Legendre  now  renewed  the  attack  which  had  been 
made  by  Lecointre  against  Barrere,  Billaud,  Col- 
lot,  Vadier,  Amar,  and  Vouland  : the  butcher  was 
outvoted,  as  the  draper  had  been : but  this  time  the 
Convention  did  not  declare  the  charges  to  be  ca- 
lumnious; and  the  parties  assailed,  instead  of 
being  daring  and  confident,  were  timid  and  irreso- 
lute to  a degree  which  showed  they  might  soou  be 
entirely  extinguished  without  much  risk.  Barrere, 
who  was  probably  contemplating  the  possibility  of 
another  cnange,  and  the  practicability  of  making  a 
good  bargain  with  the  Tiiermidoricns,  was  less 
active,  but  Billaud-Varcnnes  and  Collot  d’Hcrboia 
began  to  canvass  the  regular  sans-culottes  of  the 
faubourgs  and  to  frequent  the  Jacobin  Club.  But 
the  great  club  never  recovered  from  the  two  blows 
which  it  had  received  on  the  10th  Thermidor,  when 
(early  in  the  morning)  Legendre  had  locked  the 
doors,  put  the  keys  into  his  pocket,  throwm  them 
upon  the  table  of  the  Convention,  and  (in  the 
evening)  the  president  of  the  club,  Vivicr,  was 
executed  with  Robespierre.  The  keys  were  gotten 
back,  the  hall  w’as  re-opened ; a new  purification 
drove  away  the  Robespierrisls,  as  they  had  driven 
away  their  adversaries ; but  in  purging  out  the 
Robespierrists  the  stamina  of  the  club  were  de- 
stroyed. Billaud  idly  exclaimed  that  the  Jacobin 
lion  was  not  dead,  but  only  sleeping,  for  it  never 
woke  again  to  any  purpose : — instead  of  being  an 
Upper  House,  the  hall  became  a mere  cock-pit  or 
fivcs-court,  where  cudgelling  was  taught.  The  Con- 
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vention,  growing  strong  as  the  Jacobins  grew  weak, 
prohibited  by  decree  their  systems  of  correspondence 
and  affiliation,  and  their  practice  of  petitioning  as 
a body.  As  in  the  departments  the  affiliated  socie- 
ties had  been  split  quite  os  much  as  the  parent 
society  in  the  capital,  scarcely  an  effort  was  made 
to  sustain  the  system.  In  Pans  the  Jacobins  par 
excdlence  put  bludgeons  in  their  pockets  or  sticks 
in  their  hands,  and  cultivated  the  good  fellowship 
of  the  rougher  sans-culottes  of  the  faubourgs.  It 
was  really  a beautiful  moral  improvement,  thia 
cudgelling,  over  guillotining heads  were  occa- 
sionally broken,  and  arms  and  legs  damaged — but 
that  was  all.  The  Thermidoriens  opposed  the  re- 
spectability sections  to  the  faubourgs,  and  encou- 
raged the  gay  young  men  to  take  up — not  swords 
Bud  bayonets  and  pikes,  but — clubs  and  sticks 
against  the  Jacobins.  Fr<lron  was  the  recruiter 
and  commander  of  this  army,  which  was  called  la 
Jcuneist!  Uoree  dv  Frh-ont  the  Golden  or  Gilded 
Youth  of  Freron.  Ilis  journal,  I'OraleuT  du  Peupte^ 
called  them  to  arms  or  sticks,  and  traced  out  the 
plan  of  their  campaign — a simple  plan  enough,  con- 
sisting merely  of  two  instructions — 1.  Wherever 
they  found  the  Jacobins  (now  club'm&  in  a double 
sense)  disturbing  the  public  peace,  they  were  to 
fall  upon  them,  if  sufficiently  strong;  2.  When- 
ever they  were  not  strong  enough,  they  were  to 
avoid  a combat  until  they  could  collect  more 
youths  and  sticks.  This  curious  army  of  journal- 
ist Freron  was  composed  entirely  of  young  men  of 
the  better  or,  at  least,  richer  classes  of  society  : 
they  wore  a fantastic  costume,  and  loaded  the  ends 
of  their  sticks  or  clubs  with  lead,  even  os  Robes- 
pierre’s TapperU  Durs  had  done  before  them.  In 
most  public  places  this  Jeunetse  Doree  had  the 
advantage ; they  reigned  in  the  theatres,  and  gave 
the  law  in  the  Palais-Royal,  but  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuilerics,  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  and  all  the  im- 
mediate neiglilKjurhood  of  the  club,  the  Jacobins 
for  a lung  time  kept  their  ground.  Not  a day, 
scarcely  an  hour,  by  night  or  by  day,  passed  with- 
out some  of  these  combats,  in  which  dozens  or 
hfties  or  hundreds  of  these  clubists  and  anti-club- 
ists  charged  one  another  in  the  streets  with  their 
clubs  and  sticks,  the  one  party  crjdng  “ Vive  la 
Convention  I”  the  other  “Vive  la  Montague!” 
The  Jacobins  were  encouraged  by  Carrier.  The 
Convention  sent  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of 
Nantes  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  where 
they  exculpated  themselves  in  the  ordinary  fashion 
by  accusing  Carrier — a monster,  if  there  ever  was 
one,  but  whose  atrocities  could  not  have  been  com- 
mitted without  the  concurrence  of  the  commiuees. 
Now,  the  Ckmvcntion  let  the  Tribunal  proceed 
against  the  terrible  proconsul.  Carrier  demanded 
to  be  heard  in  the  House,  and  it  was  thought  pro- 
per not  to  refuse  him.  He  represented  that  in  all 
that  he  had  done  at  Nantes  he  had  only  obeyed  the 
decrees  of  the  Convention  and  the  orders  of  the 
committees;  that  his  conduct  had  been  conform- 
able to  the  general  spirit  of  the  day ; that  measures 
pretty  nearly  the  same  had  been  adopted  at  Lyons 
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and  in  other  parU  of  France;  that  at  the  very 
time  he  was  exercising  his  severities  at  Nantes,  the 
Convention  had  issued  a decree  commanding  the 
generals  to  put  to  the  sword  all  the  Vendeans,  and 
reduce  all  their  villages  to  ashes;  that  the  Infernal 
Columns  had  actually  executed  this  command  in 
most  parts  of  that  country,  connnitting  sluugiiters 
which  were  horrible  indeed,  but  which  he  thought 
justifiable  as  a retaliation  for  the  cruelties  the  Ven- 
deans had  committed  on  the  republicans.  “Why,*^ 
said  he,  “ would  you  blame  to-day  that  w'hich  your 
own  decrees  ordered  then  ? Does  the  Convention 
wish  to  condemn  itself?  If  I am  guilty,  everything 
here  is  guilty,  down  to  the  president's  hand-bell !!’ 
His  last  argument  could  scarcely  be  refuted,  but 
nevertheless,  out  of  500  members  who  voted,  490 
voted  for  the  accusation,  and  the  other  10  also 
voted  for  it,  but  conditionally*  The  Jacobins  took 
up  Carrier's  cause  as  their  own,  and  endeavoured 
to  save  him  by  exciting  the  faubourgs  into  insurrec- 
tion— so,  at  least,  said  Fr4ron,  his  Gilded  Youth, 
and  the  Thermidoriens  of  the  Convention  gene- 
rally, though  it  seems  to  be  confessed  that  their 
roofs  of  the  facts  are  but  doubtful.  Their  party, 
owever,  was  now  the  strongest,  and  therefore  (and 
possibly,  from  that  cause  alone)  a terrible  attack 
was  made  on  the  Jacobin  Hall  one  night  in  No- 
vember, by  la  Jeuvesne  Dorecy  the  respectability 
sections,  and  other  anti-Jacobins.  The  attack  was 
commenced  by  smashing  the  windows  w ith  stones; 
next,  the  doors  were  broken  open,  and  then  a hand- 
to-hand  conflict  with  clubs,  sticks,  stools,  tables, 
and  chairs,  took  place  in  the  body  of  the  hall. 
The  Jacobinesscs  in  the  galleries  ran  out  shriek- 
ing ; their  retreat  was  intercepted  by  Gilded  Youth 
outside,  and  by  a crowd  four  thousand  strong ; *and 
were  treated  with  great  severity  and  indignity, 
many  of  them  being  whipped  in  the  streets  in  the 
most  indecent  manner.  [Respectability  was  now 
retaliating  upon  sans-culiotism  in  more  ways  than 
one.]  The  male  Jacobins  within  the  hall,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
their  own  fortress.  On  the  next  day  they  com- 
plained to  the  Convention  of  the  illegal  violence 
which  had  been  cxercisctl  upon  them,  without — as 
they  alleged — the  slightest  provocation  on  their 
part.  Rewbcll,  now  a member  of  the  government 
as  one  of  the  committee  of  Surete  Generaley  drew 
up  a report  upon  the  whole  matter,  and  made  it 
very  unfavourable  to  the  Jacobins.  Who,*’ 
said  he,  “ covered  France  with  mourning,  curried 
despair  into  families,  peopled  the  republic  with 
Bastilles,  rendered  the  republican  r^ime  so 
odious  that  a slave  bending  under  the  weight 
of  his  ebsins  would  have  refused  to  live  in  it  ? — 
The  Jacobins!  Who  regret  the  frightful  nfgime 
under  which  we  have  been  living?-— The  Jacobins! 
If  you  have  not  the  courage  to  pronounce  their 
dissolution  at  this  moment,  you  will  have  no  re- 
public, for  a republic  cannot  exist  with  Jacobins!” 
The  Convention,  not  daring  to  adopt  a bold  mea- 
sure at  once,  vuteti  that  the  meetings  of  the  club 
should  be  proviiorily  suspended,  in  order  to  allow 


time  for  a fresh  purgation  or  new  organization. 
The  Jacobins  disregarded  this  decree,  met  in  their 
hall  this  very  night,  and,  to  be  better  prepared 
against  a new  assault,  they  carried  more  clubs  and 
sticks  with  them — not  a few,  it  is  said,  carrying 
weapons  of  a more  deadly  sort.  'I'hcy  hiul  not 
been  lung  assembled  ere  stones  and  otlier  missiles 
whistled  through  the  hall,  and  ere  the  w hole  build- 
ing was  surrounded  by  Fre'ron’s  Gilded  Youth,  and 
by  an  auxiliary  army  or  Thermidorien  mob,  more 
numerous  and  more  furious  than  that  of  the  ]>rc- 
ceding  night,  who  were  shouting  kVr<*  /a  Convene 
(ion/  A has  Ics  Jacohins  I Tlie  clubists,  quit- 
ting their  benches,  rushed  to  tlie  doors,  and,  shout- 
ing Vire  la  Ilejfuhlupte ! made  a sortie,  which  was 
not  altogether  unsuccessful,  for  they  took  a few 
prisoners  and  broke  a great  many  heads.  But  the 
Thermidoriens  soon  burst  into  the  hall,  over- 
whelmed the  clubists  with  their  superior  num- 
bers, disarmed  them,  cudgelled  them  soundly,  and 
hurled  or  kicked  them  into  the  streets.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  mad  Marquis  St.  Huruge, 
now  a fierce  anti-Jacobin,  led  one  of  the  attacking 
columns.  The  nc.xt  morning — a cold  drizzling 
morning  of  November — the  Convention  sent  down 
its  commissioners  and  its  ushers  to  put  their  seals 
on  their  register  and  papers,  and  to  shut  up  the 
club— and  from  this  moment  the  Mother  Society 
ceased  to  exist.  She  had  survived  Robespierre  not 
quite  four  months,  and  had  l>een  dying  ever  since 
his  death.  Many  and  terrific  were  the  tragedies 
she  had  played,  but  she  expirerl  in  a broad  farce, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  bons-mots,  laughter,  and 
hooting.  There  were  some  street  club  and  slick 
fights — with  great  breaking  of  heads,  but  appa- 
rently* no  loss  of  life — between  Freron’s  Jeunesse 
Ooree  and  the  discomfited  Jacobins,  and  then  no- 
thing more  came  of  it.  If  the  advice  of  Frdron 
had  been  taken,  the  combat  would  have  been  of  a 
more  sanguinary  kind,  and  fresh  massacres,  lead- 
ing to  accumulated  vengeances,  and  eventually  to 
other  massacres,  would  have  been  perpetrated. 
This  joumalis-t  had  been  the  college  companion  of 
Robespierre,  and  was  worthy  of  being  the  friend 
and  disciple  of  Marat  himself.  He  called  upon 
all  the  youth  of  France,  la  Jeunesse  FranpaisCy 
“ to  rouse  them  from  their  lethargic  sleep,  and 
avenge  the  deaths  of  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, by  exterminating  (yes,  exieiminate  was  his 
word)  the  massarrers  and  butcliers  of  the  revolu- 
tion !” You  have  closed  the  Jacobins,**  he 

exclaimed,  “ but  you  will  do  more— you  will  onm- 
hilate  them !” 

For  a lime  the  Thermidoriens  clung 
lulionary  fame  and  name  of  Marat,  a con- 
sidered too  dangerous  an  experiment  to  attempt 
destroying  at  once  so  ]K>pular  a prestige,  so  jiurc 
and  perfect  a symbol  of  the  Gullicau  republic. 
Fri^ron,  who  affected  to  write  in  his  style,  and  who 
used  his  sanguinary  arguments,  only  slightly  al- 
tering them  so  ns  to  adapt  them  to  the  Thermi- 
dorien youth  instead  of  the  multitude,  the  lowest 
and  poorest  of  the  people,  called  himself  “ the 
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cherwhed  dwciple  of  Mant,”  boasted  of  harinff 
been  hit  coUaborateur  in  the  ‘ Ami  du  Peuple,’ 
and  in  bis  new  ‘ Orateur  du  Peupic  ’ Wept  apostro- 
phizing Marat  as  his  “political  teacher,”  “ mas- 
ter,’’ “ eternal  model.”  The  more  the  Jacobins 
accused  the  Thermidoriens  of  rounter-rerolution- 
ism,  and  of  a dqiarture  from  the  holji  principles 
of  democracy,  liberty,  and  equality,  the  louder  the 
Thermiduriens  sang  paeans  to  Marat;  and  it  was 
to  cover  their  mortal  attack  that  the  Conreniion, 
some  weeks  before  locking  and  sealing  up  the 
SociHe  Mfre,  decreed  a new  apotheosis  to  /’Aim 
du  PetvpU,  with  translation  of  his  remains  to  the 
Pantheon ; and,  when  the  foul  coffin  of  Marat  was 
dug  up  from  under  the  trees  in  the  Cordelier's 
garden,  the  Thermidoriens,  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
honourable  deputies,  followed  it  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  temple  which  the  gratitude  of  the 
country  had  consecrated  to  her  Grkat  Mkh,  and, 
when  there,  the  president  of  the  Convention  de- 
livered a long  eulogistic  oration  over  it.  The  bust 
of  Mirabeau  had  lung  since  disappeared,  but  hi- 
therto his  remains  had  lieen  left  undisturbed  in  the 
Pantheon ; but  now,  as  Marat’s  coffin  was  brought 
in  at  the  front  door,  Mirabeau’s  was  heaved  out  at 
a back  door : “ for  the  impure  remains  of  a royalist 
plotter  could  not  be  allow^  to  repose  near  those  of 
the  true  republicau  and  real  friend  of  the  people.” 
The  people  themselves  completed  the  task  of  de- 
grading the  dead  tribune  ; they  dragged  what  was 
left  of  him  through  the  kennels  and  hlth  of  the 
streets,  and  then  threw  the  disjecta  membra  into 
the  foulest  places.  But  short  was  the  rest  of  the 
translated  skin  and  bones  of  Marat  under  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon ; Jeynesse  Oorie,  acting  as 
if  on  its  own  impulses,  smashed  the  busts  of  fAmi 
du  Peup/e  in  theatres,  halls,  committee-rooms, 
street-comers,  shops,  wherever  they  were  to  be 
found,  giving  their  great  original  the  well-earned 
epithets  of  butcher  and  monster ; and  at  the  end 
of  January  (1195),  some  fuur  months  after  the 
translation,  and  two  months  after  the  closing  of  the 
Jacobin  club  (the  Thermidoriens  being  by  that 
time  bold  enough  and  strong  enough  to  do  without 
his  prestige),  the  Gilded  Youth  burst  open  his 
tomb,  dragged  what  was  left  of  him  to  the  cloaca, 
or  great  sewer  or  cesspool,  of  Montmartre,  and 
tliere  threw  them  in,  as  dirty  little  boys  had  already  | 
thrown  in  the  fragments  of  his  busts,  with  loud 
laughter  and  the  brief  funeral  oration — “ Lie  tliere, 
tee/iral ; that  is  the  proper  Pantheon  for  thee !” 
in  the  National  Convention  these  proceedings  were 
not  tiieiyt''  ezeused,  but  justified;  and  Andrt!  Du- 
tnoiytv^v  toe  name  of  the  united  committees,  pre-  j 
sented  a decree,  which  was  forthwith  passed,  that  | 
the  honours  of  the  Pantheon  should  never  again  | 
be  awarded  to  a citizen,  nor  his  bust  placed  in  the  | 
National  Conventiun,  or  in  any  public  place,  until 
ten  years  after  his  death.  “ Thus  the  very  men  , 
who  had  Pantheonized  Marat,  un-Pantbeonized  I 
him  as  soon  as  it  suited  their  policy  to  do  so.  ” * 
They  had  disgraced  the  dust  of  ^usaeau  by  trans- 
* Watshr»ha»»«r«l»i.  ParlirwW.  I 
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lating  it  to  the  Pantheon ; and  now,  in  the  theatres 
and  nearly  all  public  places,  the  bust  of  Jeaa 
Jacques  was  substituted  for  that  of  Marat. 

Carrier  bad  been  constituted  a prisoner  in  hia 
own  bouse  or  lodging,  with  four  gendarmes  to 
watch  him  by  night  ai^  by  day.  Several  deputies, 
including  Rs^ron,  complained  in  the  Convention 
of  this  treatment,  and  pleaded  Carrier's  cause  as 
that  of  an  honest,  energetic  man,  who  had  merely 
obeyed  his  inatractioos  and  dune  his  duty.  Butdier 
Legendre,  whose  aversion  to  cruelty  and  blood  was 
of  a very  recent  date,  fell  into  a mighty  fury  on  the 
23rd  of  November  against  those  who  recommended 
a delay,  with  an  ample  production  of  proofs,  before 
they  sent  Carrier  to  lake  hit  trial.  “ What  proofs  ?” 
cried  l.cgendrc.  “ You  ask  for  material  proofs  ; 
well,  then,  if  you  will  have  them,  make  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Loire  flow  back  in  their  bed  ; bring  to 
Paris  hit  vessels  with  the  false  bottoms ; bring  the 
corpses  of  the  wretched  victims  he  aaerifioed— ^ey 
are  numerous  enough  to  hide  the  living  here  1” 
That  night  Carrier  was  surprised  in  his  bed  ; and, 
after  trying  to  blow  out  his  brains  with  a double- 
barrelled  pistol,  he  was  carried  to  prison.  On  the 
way  he  said  that  the  patriuta  would  never  pardon 
those  who  had  prevented  him  from  shooting  him- 
self ; he  hoped  that  his  daily  par,  as  a deputy  of 
the  Convention,  would  not  be  stopped,  and  that  lie 
would  be  allowed  an  airy  room  iu  the  prison,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  breathe  the  mountain-air  of 
Auvergne  (his  native  province),  and  could  not  live 
without  free  air.  Fourteen  members  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Committee  of  Nantes,  and  some  sixteen 
or  eighteen  other  individuals,  and  all  of  them  nsr 
dves  nr  inhabitants  of  that  town,  were  put  in  the 
same  indictment  with  Carrier,  and  were  all  accused 
of  being  more  sanguinary  than  Nero,  more  bar* 
Inrous  than  Phalaris.  The  fusilades,  tlie  noyadea, 
the  republican  marriages,  were  all  minutely  de- 
scribed and  held  up  to  the  detestation  of  mankind ; 
but  especial  care  was  taken  to  charge  Carrier  and 
his  gang  with  having  perpetrated  all  these  horrors 
with  counler-revolutionsry  views  and  intentions, 
and  in  order  to  degrade  or  debase  the  Convention, 
or  national  representation  (avi/ir  la  reprisentaliim 
nationale)  ; which  was  as  false  as  it  was  true  that 
the  governing  committees  and  the  Convention  itself 
had  either  expressly  commsnded  or  afterwards 
sanctioned  the  worst  of  their  deeds.  The  trial 
lasted  many  days  : in  spite  of  all  the  ingenuity  of 
the  re-organised  tribunal,  which  laboured  and  lied 
to  excuse  the  Convention  and  such  members  of  the 
committees  as  bad  borne  a part  in  the  Tbermidor 
revolution,  it  vraa  proved  by  Carrier  that  their  guilt, 
their  monstrosity  was  nearly  as  great  as  his  own  ; 
and  incidents  were  revealed  and  details  given  which 
make  the  hair  stand  erect  and  the  eye  almost  doubt 
what  it  is  reading.  Carrier  repeated  over  and 
over  again — and  without  being  contradicted — that 
hia  orders  from  the  government  and  the  decrees  of 
the  Convention  were  peremptory  and  terrible ; that 
other  deputies  in  mission  lutd  been  as  obedient  to 
those  orden  and  decrees  as  be  had  been;  timt 
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Roestgnol  and  other  generals  in  the  Vendt^  had 
been  far  more  rigorous  than  he ; that  the  massacres 
of  prisoners,  the  fusilading  and  drowning,  had  not 
ceased  with  his  recall,  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  Robespierre  and  his  party,  but  tlmt,  on 
the  contrary,  far  more  lives  had  been  sacrificed  in 
the  Vendt^  since  his  return  to  Paris  than  during 
the  whole  of  his  mission.  In  huisbing  his  long 
defence  before  the  tribunal,  he  pleaded  his  poverty 
and  disinterestedness,  his  known  revolutionism, 
his  republicanism  which  had  ever  been  above  sus* 
picion,  and  the  general  nwroMiy  of  his  character 
and  conduct.  “ Oppressed,”  said  he,  ” with  illness, 
worn  out  by  fatigue,  exhausted  in  body  mid  mind, 
I can  only  appeal  to  the  justice  and  conscience  of 
the  jury.  My  morality  is  attested  in  an  address 
from  my  department.  1 demand  whatever  advan* 
tage  can  be  granted  to  those  who  are  accused  with 
me,  and  who  have  excused  themselves  by  pleading 
that  they  only  olieyed  my  orders ; I demand  that, 
if  national  justice  must  strike  some  one,  it  strike 
me  alone !”  The  jury  brought  in  a verdict  of  Guilty, 
and  the  court  passed  sentence  of  death  against 
Carrier,  and  two  members  of  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  of  Nantes,  Moreau  Grandmaison  and 
Pmard.  Twenty-eight  individuals,  members  of 
the  said  committee  of  Nantes,  or  functionaries  em- 
ployed by  Carrier,  were  convicted  as  accomplices ; 
“ frui,”  says  the  record  of  the  trial,  “ not  having 
acted  with  criminal  and  counter-revolutionary 
intentions,  the  tribunal  acquits  them  all,  and  sets 
them  at  liberty..'^  * Two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  acquitted  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  proved  that  they  had  taken  any  active  part  in 
the  arbitrary  deeds  ordered  the  committee. 
On  the  16th  of  December,  Carrier,  with  the  two 
condemned  committee-men  of  Nantes,  was  dragged 
to  the  scaffold ; he  persisted  that  the  whole  of 
those  who  had  made  the  revolution,  or  suffered  it, 
or  directed  it,  were  as  guilty  as  be,  if  guilt  there 
was.  In  presence  of  the  guillotine  he  was  6rm, 
and  he  died  repeating  that  he  was  innocent,  that 
he  had  only  executed  the  orders  of  the  committees ; 
and  indeed,  comparing  himself  with  his  accusers, 
he  might  well  consider  hhaaelf  as  not  very  guilty.f 
The  party  or  parties  who  now  ruled  the  Conven- 
tion were  not  satisfied  with  this  trial ; they  refused 

* W'holly  to  acquit  and  libcrato  Mrroty-aigbt  sdcu,  declared  to  be 
arcomplicea,  or  oatcari  <m  eumpliert.  was  a rtrangc  Judicial  proceed- 
ing I Sima  of  Utoar  mdividuaU,  aven  aa  Matcil  in  the  verdict,  had 
beinu  moat  activt  o)(cnta  is  the  utroeitica  oommitud  at  Nantn.  Thua : 
Joty  liad  " tied  loKctbor  the  rictima  dotined  to  tbe  ooyadea,  fun- 
laih-a,  &c. and  Nauit.  who,  like  July,  wat  a member  of  tire  com- 
mittee, hod  " aoauted  and  co  operated  on  iKiaid  tbe  ^barrea,  from 
which  the  priioneri,  on  the  ai|;ht  of  the  >4lh  Krimaire,  liad  Inicu  pre- 
cipitated into  the  Loire Richard  had  " executed  the  ordcra  of  the 
committee  in  prepariu^  a noyadeof  prie«ts,  diaputuq^with  Lambcrtya 
the  honour  and  proSt  of  Uut  operation,  and  had  appropriated  the 
drowned  priestf  clmhn Foocaul  bad  " co-operated  and  aadited  at 
aeveial  uoyadoa,  mid  li^  Kivcti  onli'i^  to  tlie  miliury  to  Im  preicnt 
at  a noyade  performed  at  Puimlmeiif  ’ (throe  noctunial  druwninKt 
were  uot  cniiUni.d  to  Nantea);  Lefevra  Mui  “ ordered  and  caiued  to 
ia*  oxi-culwl  n noy-mte  of  men,  womea,  and  efttUm,  iiud  committed 
many  orliitrarv  a>rta;"  U'SuUttan  bad  " eo-operated  and  aoUrted  in 
vaiioun  uoyiidee.  exeicuiast  uuliiiiud-of  cruellies  on  Uie  victima  ho 
euu»i)(nvd  to  ttie  u avcas*’  Dhetnu  had  “ committed  utassinationf  of 
cbild^-D ; worn  publicly,  atuck  on  HU  bat.  tlie  ear  of  a Vendean  whom 
hr  Itad  killed ; aiui  killed  two  clilliliL'n  ^at  were  quietly  watcliing  a 
(lock  of  ilieep."  &c.  Ac. 

f Bintnaphia  Modeme,  on  OaieTie  Uimormua.— Le  Banm  du  Ba- 
raute,  Milangea  Hiftoriquca ; att.  Caniac. — Proeia  do  Carrier,  In  Hist. 
Phrlement. 
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to  sanction  the  acquittals  pronounced  by  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal ; and  on  the  18th  of  December 
they  vot^  a decree  which  ordered  that  all  ihe  pri- 
soners who  had  been  acquitted  should  be  kept  in 
prison.  On  the  same  day  another  decree  was  passed 
to  change  still  further  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal : 
—juries  and  judges  were  to  be  entirely  renewed 
every  quarter  of  a year ; tbe  number  of  judges  was 
to  be  twelve,  inst^  of  twenty-four ; of  jurymen 
tliirty,  instead  of  sixty.  After  lying  in  prison  till 
the  end  of  April,  1?95,  the  Convention,  which  by 
thait  time  had  tmdergone  many  changes,  sent,-  by 
decree.  Carrier’s  acquitted  accomplices  (except  such 
of  them  as  were  military  men,  fmd  who,  in  that 
capacity,  as  Bourd<m  de  I’Oise  remarked,  were 
bound  to  execute  whatever  orders  their  command- 
ing officers  might  have  given  them  at  Nantes  or 
in  the  Vendee)  to  take  their  trial,  not  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris,  but  before  the 
Criminal  Court  of  Angers.  We  cannot  clearly 
discover  the  result  of  their  trial ; but  it  ap|)ears 
that  two  OF  three  of  tbe  worst  were  guillotined  on 
the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  that  more  of  them 
were  deported  or  transported  to  the  pestilential 
swamps  of  French  Guyana. 

On  the  1st  of  December  the  Convention  received 
a letter  from  Dukiure,  one  of  the  seventy-three  im- 
prisoned members  of  the  House,  who  demanded  a 
triad.*  This  letter  was  referred  to  the  united  com- 
mittm.  Four  days  afterwards  Lanjuinais,  who  liad 
been  outlawed  witli  the  other  Girondist  chiefe,  and 
whose  life  for  a long  time  had  been  in  the  greatest 
danger,  wrote  a similar  letter  to  tbe  Convention, 
who  referred  it  also  to  the  committees,  with  some 
expressions  of  regret  for  the  sufferings  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  such  illustrious  statesmen  and 
friends  of  liberty.  It  was  evident  that  the  seventy- 
three  at  least  (whom  Robespierre  himself  thought 
of  retiring)  would  soon  be  restored  to  their  seats. 
And  as  ^rly  as  tbe  8th  of  December,  while  the 
trial  of  Carrier  was  still  pending,  Merlin  de  Duttai 
presented  a report  freun  the  united  committees  de- 
manding the  instant  recall  of  the  imprisoned  de- 
puties— imprisoned,  it  will  be  remembered,  for 
protesting  against  the  proceedings  of  the  31st  of 
May,  1193,  or  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  Gi- 
rondist chiefs.  The  proposition  was  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  by  as  great  a majority  (of  the  very  same 
men)  as  had  vot^  them  all  into  prison,  it  was 
agreed  that  indemnities  should  be  given,  and  the 
arrears  of  their  twelve  livres  per  diem  Ije  paid  to 
these  ill-used  representatives  of  the  people.  A few 
other  men,  not  included  in  the  list  of  proscription 
for  the  protest,  but  thrown  into  prison  for  other 
causes  or  suspicions,  were  honourably  recalled. 
Thomas  Paine,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a very 
narrow  escape  from  being  included  in  the  batch 
sent  to  the  guillotine  on  the  9th  Thermidor,t  was 

*ThiawMJ.  A.DiiUure.  author  of*  L'Hiitoiirde  Parii,'  * Rrqularp* 
HUtoriquoa  doa  Prlocipaux  Evraemetu  de  la  Kevululum  Fraiu;aife,’ 
Ac.,  worka  which  forcibly  ahow  how  little  moderation  or  nilitical 
wiodom  be  had  learned  from  miafurtane  and  pcnecuUun,  aii'l  Oom  a 
lengthened  rxuerieiice  of  tlm  world. 

-f-  Tim  atory  ot  Palne'a  eecape  (which  ia  better  known  than  it  ia 
authenticated)  la  Utia:— On  the  night  which  preceded  Robeeplenre’c 
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of  this  last  number,  it  bein^^  now  declared  that  he, 
having  l>een  naturalized  and  made  a French  citizen, 
could  not  fairly  be  included  in  the  law  which  ex- 
cluded foreigners  from  the  National  Convention. 
As  soon  as  ihe^  protesting  and  imprisoned  mem- 
bers were  reseated,  they  l>egan  to  recommend  the 
immediate  recall  of  all  such  of  the  outlawed  Gi- 
rondists IIS  yet  survived ; but  here  there  was  a 
violent  and  long  opposition,  for  the  Thermidoriens 
and  the  new  members  of  the  committees  dreaded  | 
the  return  of  that  party,  although  it  was  almost  | 
exilhct,  the  best  of  it  having  perished  so  miserably  ; | 
and,  as  the  insurrections  in  the  provinces,  which  | 
had  followed  the  events  of  the  3Ist  of  May,  had  | 
tended  to  prove  that  these  Girondists  were  really 
federalists,  and  in  connexion  with  royalists,  and 
as  these  proofs  or  appearances  had  been  proclaimed 
hundreds  of  times  in  the  Convention,  and  cited  by 
all  parties  in  it  as  iustifying  the  utmost  rigour  of  | 
the  republic,  and  the  total  annihilation  of  such  a ' 
faction,  these  Thermidoriens  apprehended  that,  if 
they  were  now  to  recall  and  stretch  out  the  liand 
of  friendship  to  the  surviving  outlaws,  they  would 
themselves  be  8U8|)ectcd  of  being  (what  the  ultra- 
Jacobins,  the  Rubespierrists,  &c.  were  daily  call- 
ing them)  counter-revolutionists,  federalists,  or 
royalists.  “ How  !’*  cried  Merlin  de  Douai,  **  would 
you  open  the  gates  of  the  Temple  and  set  up 
royalty  again  ? Would  you  have  men  say  that  you 
have  shut  up  the  Jacobin  Club  only  in  order  to 
open  the  Temple  ?’*  Butcher  Legendre,  w ho  had 
attempted  to  drag  Lanjuinais  from  the  tribune  on 
the  terrible  31st  of  May,  and  who  had  ever  shown 
himself  a vehement,  implacable,  personal  enemy 
of  the  Girondist  chiefs,  dreading  that  the  return 
even  of  the  few  survivors  might  compromise  his 
own  security,  asked  how  it  was  {lossible  to  think 
of  recalling  sucli  dangerous,  desperate  men,  who 
had  been  traversing  the  departments  with  the 
dagger  in  their  hands?  At  last— on  the  17lh  of 
December — it  w-as  decreed  that  neither  Lanjuinais 
nor  Ijouvet,  neither  Isnard  nor  any  of  the  outlaws, 
could  re*  enter  the  bosom  of  the  Convention,  but  that 
none  of  them  should  henceforward  be  pursued  or 
troubled  in  any  way. 

Before  the  close  of  this  year  (1794)  some  further 
progress,  though  not  very  considerable,  was  made 
on  the  road  of  gentleness  and  mercy.  The  terri- 
ble police  law  of  the  IGth  of  April  was  moderated, 
and  priests  and  nobles  were  no  longer  subjected  to 
expulsion,  banishment,  and  imprisonment  merely 
on  account  of  their  caste  or  profession.  Camba- 
c<frea  proposed  an  amnesty  for  all  facts  relating 
to  the  revolution  that  were  not  comprised  among 
the  crimes  designated  in  the  penal  code;  Abbd 
Gregoirc,  the  ultra-Catholic  republican,  who  had 

fall,  hr  wai  l>toK  in  th«  I.uxemboar)*  piison.  • lurnkry,  with 
Fniiquicr.TinTille'i  ii»t  in  hu  hand,  wrot  aloru;  the  rorridoi*  mark- 
ins  vith  c>Mi]k  the  doori  uf  tiich  a»  were  to  be  tried  nod  earriiled  on 
the  morrow.  I’aioe'*  room  ur  erll  had  two  door* : une  of  these  doom 
hap|«ue,l  to  l>e  o|<en:  the  tumke\  chalked  tlw>  inner  door  that  wa« 
clte^  : auuther  liirukev,  atons  the  corridor,  slammed  to  Ote 

o|teii  or  ontt-r  (Lwir,  so  that  when  they  camv  in  the  m mingtaidrof 
out  ilievictioK  ami  make  iiutlie  fnnrnw  for  lls.tl  day.ihedeath-mark 
OB  raitw'i  cell  waa  not  vuiblr,  and  they  nawed  onward  to  other 
door*. 
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kept  clear  of  the  guillotine,  invoked  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Convention  in  favour  of  the  multi- 
tudes of  priests  that  w'erc  pining  in  prisons  in  all 
parts  of  France;  but  Boissy  d*Anglas  ho))ed  that 
the  House  would  adopt  the  severest  measures 
against  such  priests  as  were  still  exciting  troubles 
in  the  country.  These  several  propositions  were 
referred  to  the  committees,  with  the  evident  exjiec- 
Ution  that  1795  would  open  as  a year  of  mercy. 

Before  returning  to  the  home  affairs  of  England 
a few  words  must  be  said  concerning  the  third  par- 
tition of  Poland,  that  deed  which  in  its  perpetra- 
tion had  weakened  the  armies  of  the  coalition  em- 
ployed against  France,  and  which,  in  its  mural 
effects,  threw  a black  cloud  over  the  reputation  of 
kings  at  a crisis  when  it  ought  to  have  been  kept 
bright  and  spotless,  and  cast  even  a shade  of  ob- 
loquy over  all  who  were  attached  to  established 
governments.  The  French  republicans,  for  many 
years,  covered  their  own  aggressions  by  referring 
to  the  fate  of  Poland;  and,  although  in  their  case 
they  added  deception  and  mockery,  cajoling  for  a 
while  the  people  uf  the  countries  they  overran  with 
hopes  ami  promises  of  national  independence  and 
internal  freedom,  it  is  not  easy  to  show  which  of 
their  worst  conquests  and  occupations  was  worse 
than  the  dismemberment  and  absorption  of  Poland 
by  the  anointed  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria.  Among  the  much-divided  Polish  nobi- 
lity, whose  dissensions,  jealousies,  mad  ambition, 
and  )X)liiical  immorality  had  kept  their  country 
distracted  and  weak,  in  a confusion  and  anarchy 
worse  than  w hat  had  obtained  in  the  old  feudal  davs 
of  Europe,  while  all  its  neighbours  had  been  growing 
in  strength  and  improving  in  organization  and  admi- 
nistration, was  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  of  an  ancient 
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but  not  wealthy  family  of  Lithuania,  a man  whose 
bravery,  humanity,  and  patriotism  are  equally  indis- 
putable, but  whose  abilities,  wliethcr  as  a general 
or  a statesman,  arc  liable  to  some  questioning.  In 
the  dearth  of  truly  great  men  in  modern  times,  and 
in  their  enthusiastic  and  laudable  admiration  of  his 
gallantry  and  entire  honesty,  the  Polish  patriots 
have  been  wont  to  attribute  more  greatness  and  ge- 
nius to  tlic  gallant  soldier  than  ever  belonged  to 
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him  (hia  amiable  and  generous  qualities  they  could  ' 
scarcely  exaggerate)  ; but  at  the  same  tune  it  is  but  | 
fair  to  state  that,  even  had  Kosciuszko  been  as 
great  and  able  a man  as  he  is  represented,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  succeeded  in 
hia  grand  enterprise  of  driving  out  the  three  great 
powers  from  his  native  country — a country,  for  the 
most  part,  open  and  Ul*calculatcd  for  defensive 
war,  and  most  of  the  strong  places  in  which  were 
occupied  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  Kos* 
ciuszko,  in  his  early  life,  had  resided  a consider- 
able time  in  France,  studying  the  science  of  war. 
While  yet  a very  voung  man,  he  had  volunteered 
to  accompany  I^layctte  to  America : he  served  for 
some  time  as  aide-de-camp  to  Washington,  and  his 
services  to  our  revolted  colonists  had  obtained  for 
him  the  rank  of  a general  officer,  and,  after  the 
war,  a pension  from  tlie  United  States.  The 
school  or  schools  in  which  he  had  studied  had 
given  him  a preference  fur  republican  institutions, 
but  he  had  no  excessiveness  or  extravagance  in  his 
political  opinions,  and  seems  to  have  agreed  that 
the  government  best  suited  to  his  country  would  be 
a representative  monarchy,  in  which  the  aristocracy 
should  have  its  due  share  and  influence.  With 
some  of  the  patriot  nobles  who  had  adhered  to  the 
constitution  of  1793,  and  had  gallantly  fought  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  the  empress  Catherine, 
Kosciuszko  had  fled  into  Saxony.  From  Dresden 
and  Leipsic  these  unhappy  exiles  corresi>onded 
with  their  friends  who  remained  at  home  under  the 
harsh  rule  of  Russian  ministers  and  Russian 
generals,  and  concerted  with  them  the  means  of 
attempting  one  struggle  more  for  the  independence 
of  their  native  country.  What  followed  is  vari- 
ously told,  according  to  the  predilections  of  party  or 
of  private  friendship  : some  accounts  state  that  the 
fugitives  and  exiles,  anxious  to  regain  their  homes, 
precipitated  the  plan  ; others  state  that  the  patriots 
who  remained  in  their  country,  suffering  under 
the  insolence  and  arrogance  and  oppressions  of  the 
Czarina’s  agents,  who  were  instructed  to  drive  mat- 
ters to  extremity,  were  the  more  impatient  and  im- 
prudent party : one  thing  is  perfectly  clear — the 
plan  iror  precipitated,  and  tlie  insurrection  broke 
out  at  an  inauspicious  moment,  and  before  half  the 
preparations  it  was  really  in  their  power  to  make  had 
been  made  in  Poland.  The  outbreak  was  hurried  on 
by  an  order  from  Catherine’s  minister  for  the  im- 
mediate reduction  of  the  Polish  army  to  15, OCX) 
men.  The  permanent  council  of  government, 
which  had  been  set  up  by  Stanislaus  Augustus  un- 
der the  dictation  of  Catherine,  complied  with  this 
mandate,  and  issued  the  necessary  orders  ; and,  if 
the  patriots  had  been  wise,  they  also  would  have 
complied,  if  only  in  order  to  gain  time.  There  was 
not  much  to  lose  by  this  course,  for  the  Polish 
army  actually  organized  and  on  foot  consisted 
only  of  some  30,000  men,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  diflIcuU  to  have  recalled  the  15,000  disbanded 
men  at  any  given  moment,  or  when  their  other 
preparations,  including  the  recall  of  50,000  and 
more  troops  who  had  been  disbanded  already, 
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should  be  in  a stale  of  maturity  or  of  greater  for 
wardness.  But  the  Polish  patriots,  ever  impetu- 
ous and  rash,  resolved  to  strike  the  blow  now,  ra- 
ther than  suffer  the  reduction  of  a single  regiment 
I of  the  small  and  scattered  army — for  the  30,0'»n 
' men  were  not  even  collected  on  one  point,  but 
spread  all  over  the  countrj',  in  order  to  keep 
them  weak  and  inefficient,  and  most  of  these  de- 
tachments were  closely  watched  by  detachments  of 
Russians,  superior  in  number,  in  appointment, 
and,  perhaps^  in  discipline.  The  great  engine  on 
which  the  patriots  reli^  wasclubism,  or  on  organ- 
ized system  of  secret  societies,  the  head  or  mother 
society  being  established  at  Warsaw,  the  capital, 
and  the  affiliated  societies  being  in  the  pruvin- 
I cial  towns  and  villages.  It  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther such  a machine  ever  worked  perfectly  well ; 

! and  at  this  time  there  was  a panic  dread  and  hor- 
ror, in  all  Europe,  of  such  political  means.  In  jiri- 
vate  conversation  George  III.,  while  regretting  the 
inability  of  England  to  do  anything  at  this  moment 
to  avert  the  fate  of  Poland,  and  deploring  its  inevi- 
table doom,  was  accustomed  to  say,  **  But  are  not 
the  Pules  all  Jacobins?  Look  at  their  clubs! 
Look  at  their  secret  societies.”*  It  is  said  that  Kos- 
ciuszko had  no  very  great  reliance  on  this  club- 
ism;  that  in  the  autumn  of  1793  he  secretly  sent 
his  friend  and  companion  Zojonezek  to  Warsaw, 
and  that  he  reported  that  the  members  of  the  con- 
spiracy were  too  enthusiastic,  that  their  only  con- 
nexion with  the  army  was  through  Madulinski, 
Dzialynski,  and  a few  subalterns.  Madalinski, 
a general  officer,  vowed  he  would  risk  every  thing 
if  they  attempted  to  oblige  him  to  disband  his 
brigade;  and  I^pustas,  a banker  of  Warsaw',  stren- 
uously exerted  himself,  in  various  ways,  in  order 
to  give  activity,  spirit,  and  unanimity  to  the  clubs, 
and  rouse  the  people  from  their  unpatriotic  le- 
thargy. A supreme  committee  of  four  had  been  ap- 
pointed ; the  ultra-revolutionists,  the  men  who  would 
have  imitated  the  ultra-revolutionists  of  France  (anri 
there  \cert  such  me/i,  there  teas  such  a purtij^  in 
Poland)^  would  have  preferred  fasinski,  but  Kos- 
ciuszko enjoj'cd  the  general  confidence  of  the  pi- 
triots;  his  judgment  was  regarded  almost  as  intal- 
lible,  and  with  something  like  unanimity,  or  with  far 
more  agreement  and  mutual  goodwill  than  usually 
attended  the  elections  and  deliberatiuns  of  hiii 
countrymen,  Kosciuszko  was  appointed  chief  and 
generaliasimo  of  the  confederacy.  The  wretched 
king,  who  had  always  despaired  of  success,  and 
who  foresaw  that  this  premature  struggle  must  end 
in  his  total  dethronement,  in  the  ruin  of  all  the  pa- 
triot nobles,  and  in  the  extinction  of  his  country  as 
a nation,  became  acquainted  with  the  operations  and 
intentions  of  the  cluhists,  and  with  the  secret 
comings  and  goings  of  the  exiles  in  Saxony.  In 
the  hope  of  preventing  the  hopeless  outburst  he 
gave  some  information  to  Catherine’s  minister.  In- 
gestrom,  in  consequence  of  which  Zajonezek,  Kos- 
ciuszko’s  comrade  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
federacy, was  discovered  in  Warsaw,  and  ordtted 
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to  quit  the  kingdom  — a mildoesa  of  treatment 
which  secrm  to  prove  either  that  Stanrslaua  did  not 
tell  all  be  knew,  or  that  Catherine  was  really  anxi- 
ous and  impatient  for  the  insurrection,  in  order  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  Biiishing  in  her  old  age 
what  she  hud  begun  in  her  prime,  of  terminating 
a business  which  had  occupied  her  mind  fur  the 
better  part  of  lialf  a century.  It  was  agreed  by 
the  confederates  that  Cracow,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Poland,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  should 
be  the  rendezvous  of  the  patriots  in  arms,  and  the 
point  of  junction  to  all  such  columns,  regiments, 
companies,  brigades,  or  squadrons,  as  could  tra> 
verse  the  kingdom  from  tl^ir  scattered  positions 
and  cantonments.  Some  money,  it  is  said,  was 
procured  from  France,  the  leading  men  of  the 
National  Convention  having  lieen  made  to  feel,  by 
some  of  the  Polish  patriots  at  Paris,  the  advantage 
of  exciting  a powerful  diversion  against  Prussia. 

In  the  month  of  March,  Madalinski  received 
positive  orders  to  disband  his  brigade.  Instead  of 
obeying,  he  sounded  boot  and  saddle,  and,  qnhting 
his  (juarters  at  PuUnsk,  in  the  neighbourlmod  of 
Warsaw',  be  marched  off  with  his  brigade,  about 
700  strong,  for  Cracow.  On  his  way  he  traversed 
a part  of  the  territory  which  had  been  partitioned 
out  to  the  king  of  Prussia ; and,  as  the  Prussians  had 
proved  even  harder  taskmasters  than  the  Musco- 
vites, and  as  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  that 
Frederic  William,  and  the  emperor  Francis  like- 
wise, would  make  common  cause  with  Catherine, 
and  assist  her  iu  quenching  with  blood  the  last 
sparks  of  Pidish  independence,  he  fell  upon  and 
beat  all  such  Prussian  detachmenU  as  he  met, 
made  prisoners,  harrowed  the  civil  authorities  ap- 
}H>inted  by  Frederic  William,  and  levied  contribu- 
tions. In  this  manner,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of 
the  noble  confederates,  the  Poles  began,  and  left 
to  Providence  the  issue  of  the  rashest  enterpriee 
that  man  could  conceive.*  Madalinski  reached 
Cracow  towards  the  end  of  March,  and  raised  the 
standard  of  independence,  which  attracted  fewer  of 
the  common  people  than  the  patriots  had  expected. 
Kosciuszko  arrived  from  Saxony  a day  or  two 
after  ; he  had  no  troops  to  bring,  but  his  fame  and 
the  magic  of  his  name  made  the  standard  of  inde- 
pendence more  attractive,  and  brought  numbers  of 
enthusiastic  young  men  of  the  higher  and  middling 
classes  to  join  the  thin  ranks  of  the  patriotic  army. 
Oaths  of  obedience,  and  almost  of  allegiance,  were 
taken  to  him  ; he  was  invested  with  all  powers, 
civil  and  military  — with  the  full  and  absolute 
powers  of  a dictator ; the  choice  of  the  members 
of  a provisionary  government,  or  national  council 
of  government,  was  left  entirely  to  his  own  will ; and 
it  is  said  to  bare  been  only  his  own  good  sense,  mo- 
desty, and  moderation,  which  prevented  their  em- 
powering him  to  nominate  a successor  to  his  more 
than  kingly  office.  At  this  time  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko  was  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  full  of 
health  and  vigour,  and  capable  of  enduring  exces- 
sive privations  and  fatigues.  In  his  quality  of  dic- 
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tatoT  he  instantly  imposed  a property-tax,  which  in- 
disposed not  a few  minds  to  the  cause,*  and  called 
upon  all  nobles  and  citizens  to  join  his  standard, 
or  to  adopt  measures  to  facilitate  its  progress  from 
Cracow  to  Warsaw,  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Nicmcn, 
and  onward  to  the  farthest  limits  of  Lithuania,  his 
own  native  province,  which  longest  of  all  had  been 
possessed  by  the  Russians.  Soon,  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Council,  he  issued  proclama- 
tions enfranchising  all  the  peasants,  who  had  hi- 
therto been  neither  more  nor  leas  than  serfs,  like 
the  same  class  in  Russia,  and  calling  upon  them 
to  arm  themselves  as  best  they  could,  and  to  fall 
upon  the  enemies  of  their  country  and  of  all  na- 
tional and  personal  liberty.  Kosciuszko  was  not 
to  blame  in  this,  but  unfortunately  the  emancipa- 
tion came  too  late,  and  with  hurry  and  confusion 
in  a moment  of  crisis.  The  degraded  serfs  of 
Poland  could  ncK  be  all  at  once  elevated  tu  the  dig- 
nity of  citizens,  or  converted  into  enthusiastic  pa- 
triots : some  of  them  scarcely  understo^xi  the  advan- 
tages offered  them ; some  thought  that  the  l>enefit 
had  been  withheld  until  the  moment  when  the  no- 
ble and  wealthy  classes  found  they  could  not  do 
without  them ; some  doubted  that  the  Bnc  pro- 
mises given  in  a season  of  danger  and  distress 
would  not  be  kept  when  the  peril  was  over;  and 
from  these  and  various  other  causes  the  proclama- 
tion of  enfranchisement  produced  but  a very  par- 
tial effect.  Many  of  the  serfs  did  indeed  fight 
bravely ; but  it  appears  that  these  men  principally 
belonged  to  the  patriot  nobles  who  had  confede- 
rated, and  that  the  vassals  of  such  magnates  as  were 
neutral,  and  of  such  as  were  of  the  Russian  party 
(and  this  last  class  of  unpatriotic  nobles  was  nut 
inconsiderable  in  number),  remained  deaf  and 
blind  to  the  charms  of  the  proclamation,  and  con- 
tinued to  look  to  their  lords  as  the  absolute  masters 
and  disposers  of  their  actions  and  their  will,  of 
their  souls  and  bodies.  At  the  same  time  the  pro- 
clamation, while  it  carried  alarm  among  the  nobles 
of  Russia,  the  magnates  of  the  emperor^s  Ilungn- 
rian  dominions,  and  all  the  serf-holding  aristocra- 
cies in  the  north-east  of  Europe,  scared  ao<l  irri- 
tited  that  very  considerabie  body  of  tlie  Polish  no- 
bles who  had  so  strenuously  opposed  even  a gra- 
dual enfranchisement,  and  who  looked  upon  their 
serfs  ns  our  West  India  planters  looked  upon  their 
negro  slaves.  '1  he  middle  class,  which  consiiiuies 
the  great  strength  of  civilized  nations,  was  in 
Poland  exceedingly  small  and  weak — in  the  very 
weakness  of  infancy,  fur  it  was  only  of  late  years 
that  it  had  licgun  to  have  u recognizable  existem  e. 
“ In  our  country,”  says  Oginski,  “ there  was  really 
no  Tiers  E/o/,  and  the  people  were  plunged  in 
ignorance.** 

Early  in  April  Kosciuszko  marched  from  Cracow 
at  the  head  of  4000  men,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
armed  with  scythes  and  other  agricultural  implc- 
merns.  He  had  no  field  artillery,  but  little  ammu- 
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nicion,  «nd  no  otoret  <if  kind ; yet,  when  he  en- 
countered, at  Raclawicd,  a village  on  the  road  be- 
tween Cracow  and  Warsaw,  an  army  of  12,000  or 

13.000  men,  he  thoroughly  defeated  it  after  a bloody 
battle  which  lasted  five  hours,  killed  3000  of  the 
Russians,  made  many  prisoners,  and  took  eleven 
cannon.  This  success  immediately  brought  him 
a considerable  accession  of  strength ; and  some  of 
the  nobles  who  had  hitherto  been  wavering  began 
to  repair  to  his  standard.  Ingestrom  was  in  con- 
Btemation,  and  almost  in  despair,  writing  to  St. 
Petetshurgh  “ Ikat  he  had  no  hope  hut  in  God 
and  the  good  cause  of  hu  sovereign."  On  the 
nth  of  April  the  Polish  garrison  of  Warsaw, 
about  4000  strong,  unfurled  tlie  banner  of  inde- 
pendence, attacked  the  Russian  troops  in  the  town, 
about  8000  strong,  gained  possession  of  the  ar- 
senal and  magazines,  and  distributed  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  populace.  After  some  murder- 
ous and  long  street-hghting— it  lasted,  with  slight 
intermission,  for  two  days  and  two  nights — the 
Russians  were  driven  out  of  Warsaw,  with  the  loss 
of  more  than  4000  men  in  killed  and  prisoners. 
On  the  23rd  of  April  Kosciuszko’s  countrymen, 
the  Lithuanians,  burst  into  insurrection  at  Wilna, 
and,  after  a sanguinary  contest,  drove  the  Russian 
garrison  out  of  that  capital  city.  At  this  juncture 
Frederick  William,  who,  but  for  Poland,  might 
have  doubled  or  even  trebled  his  army  on  the 
French  frontier  (being  aided  by  the  liberal  English 
subsidy),  march^  40,000  Prussians  into  the  pala- 
tinate of  Cracow.  This  force  effected  a junction 
with  a large  Russian  corps,  and  within  a few  days 
his  Prussian  majesty  arrived  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army.  Towards  the  end  of  May 
Kosciuszko,  with  16,000  regular  troops  and  about 

10.000  volunteers  and  armed  peasants,  marched 
away  from  Warsaw  to  defend  the  city  of  Cracow. 
On  the  Sth  of  June  he  fought  the  united  Prussians 
and  Russians  at  Szezekociny,  and  was  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  1000  men.  He  put  into  his 
dispatch,  or  bulletin,  that  he  had  killed  a great 
many  more  of  the  enemy  ; but  Prussia  and  Russia 
could  better  bear  the  loss  of  thousands  than  he 
could  of  hundreds.  Three  days  after  this  affair 
another  Polish  corps  was  defeated  and  almost 
annihilated  at  Chclm,  and  on  the  15th  of  June  the 
ancient  city  of  Cracow,  the  fountain-head  of  the 
insurrection,  surrendered,  after  a short  siege,  to 
the  King  of  Prussia.  Ttse  patriot  army  retreated 
in  go,al  order,  and  took  possession  of  an  intrenched 
camp  at  Pracka-Wols,  sbout  three  leagues  from 
IVarsaw.  Kosciuszko  had  committed  the  old  snd 
aceiningly  incurable  blunder  of  dividing  his  forces : 
when  he  marched  from  Warsaw  with  such  a 
diminutive  force,  he  had  from  40;000  to  50,000, 
or  according  to  other  accounts  from  60,000  to 

70.000  men  of  all  kinds,  including  some  ad- 
mirable light  cavalry,  under  arms.  It  is  said — 
but  the  thing  is  scarcely  credible,  or,  if  credible, 
highly  discreditable — that  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  junction  of  the  King  of  Prussia’s  army  with 
the  Russians ; and,  even  if  he  had  been  in  this 
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state  of  Ignorance,  it  behoved  him  to  keep  his 
army  together,  to  collect  the  mass  of  it  on  one 
point,  in  order  to  strike  one  great  blow  at  a time. 
The  Russians  that  were  expected  to  cross  the 
Niemen  were  as  yet  at  a distance,  no  division  of  his 
army  could  be  capable  of  opposing  their  progress 
when  they  came ; but,  if  he  had  taken  the  whole 
of  his  force  with  him  into  the  palatinate  of  Cracow, 
he  might  have  defeated  and  exterminated  the 
Prussians  and  the  Russians  that  were  there,  and 
then  have  wheeled  round  in  good  time  to  meet  the 
fresh  army  of  the  Czarina  on  the  N iemen.  The 
reverses  he  sustained,  and  the  spiritless  behaviour 
of  the  citizens  of  Cracow,  greatly  depressed  some 
of  the  patriots,  and  drove  others  of  them  into  a 
mad  and  bloody  fury.  Generally  the  Poles  are  a 
very  excitable  people ; the  political  clubs  in  several 
particulars  had  too  closely  imitated  the  Jacobin 
societies  of  France,  had  often  roused  suspicion 
and  inflamed  the  passions  by  violent  demagogic 
oratory ; and  among  the  citizens  and  patiiota  of 
Warsaw  there  were  a few  individuals  who  had 
attentively  studied  and  were  quite  ready  to  imitate 
the  deeds  of  the  Parisians.  Like  that  flerce  de- 
mocracy, they  attributed  the  ill-success  of  their 
amis  to  treason  and  a traitorous  correspondence 
with  the  enemy.  Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Rus- 
sians from  the  city,  the  many  whom  they  had  im- 
prisoned were  liberated,  and  the  partisans,  both 
real  and  only  suspected,  of  the  Czarina  were  ar- 
rested and  confin^.  As  at  Paris,  the  report  was 
spread  that  these  prisoners  were  the  chief  traitors 
and  conspirators,  the  provisional  government  was 
accused  of  negligence  in  not  bringing  them  to  trial 
and  execution,  and  the  principle  was  promulgated 
that  the  people  ought  to  do  what  their  government 
had  left  undone.  On  the  27th  of  June  a young  hot- 
headed clubist,  a sort  of  an  incipient  Polish  Camille 
Desmoulins  or  Marat,  harangued  the  rabble  ofWar- 
saw  into  a savage  madness : on  the  following  day 
they  demanded  the  immediate  execution  of  the  po- 
litical prisoners,  and,  upon  meeting  with  a refusal, 
they  burst  open  the  prisons,  and  began  to  hang  their 
wretched  inmates  on  twelve  gibbets  which  had 
been  erected  in  different  quarters  of  the  city  during 
the  preceding  night.  They  had  dispatched  eight 
victims  when  Zakizewski,  the  president  of  the 
city,  who  enjoyed  the  universal  esteem  of  the  peo- 
ple, nobly  despising  all  personal  danger  from  the 
maniacs,  threw  himself  among  them,  placed  his 
own  breast  between  the  prisoners  and  their  swords, 
harangued  them  till  his  voice  became  hoarse  and 
inaudible,  then  threw  himself  on  bis  knees,  and 
with  joined  and  uplifted  hands  prayed  them  nut  to 
disgrace  the  Polish  name  by  such  cruelty  and  in- 
justice. The  people  separated,  the  imitation  of 
the  Parisian  Septembrizers  was  cut  short,  no  more 
murders  were  perpetrated,  and  tranquillity  was 
promptly  reator^ 

Kosciuszko  felt  most  acutely  this  revolutionary 
blot.  On  the  following  day  he  said  to  Count 
Oginski,  who  found  him  at  an  early  hour  lying 
upon  straw  in  a rude  tent,  “ This  will  be  an  inde- 
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liblc  stain  on  the  history  of  our  revolution  1 The 
lu^a  of  two  buttles  would  have  dune  us  lees  harm : 
our  enemies  will  take  advantage  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  represent  us  in  an  unfavourable  light  to 
the  eyes  of  all  £uro)>e ! The  populace  have  in- 
dulged in  unpardonable  excesses,  which  I must 
punish  severely.**  An  active  investigation  was 
ordered,  ami  seven  of  the  ringleaders,  including 
the  young  mob-orator,  were  hanged  on  the  gibbets 
which  they  had  erected  for  the  prisoners. 

The  emperor  of  Germany  observed  a strict  neu- 
trality down  to  the  end  of  June,  but  on  the  last 
day  of  that  month  he  announced  his  intention  of 
sending  an  army  into  Little  Poland — “to  pre- 
vent,** said  his  manifesto,  “ the  danger  to  which 
the  frontiers  of  Gallicia  might  be  ex]iosed,  os  well 
as  to  insure  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  other 
states  of  his  imperial  majesty.**  An  Austrian 
army  presently  crossed  the  frontiers,  meeting  with 
no  opposition  and  offering  no  molestation  to  any  of 
the  Poles.  The  united  armies  of  the  Prussians  and 
Russians,  counting  in  all  50,000  men,  of  which 
40,000  belonged  to  his  Prussian  majesty,  advanced 
from  Cracow  upon  Warsaw,  which  city  had  been 
hastily  fortified  at  the  commencement  of  the  insur- 
rection. Kosciuszko,  who  remained  in  his  intrench- 
ed and  fortified  camp  at  Pracka-Wola,  did  not  risk 
a general  battle,  but  cruelly  harassed  the  enemy, 
and  prevented  their  regular  prosecution  of  the  siege 
of  Warsaw,  by  numerous  sorties  and  night  attacks. 
On  the  27th  of  July,  on  the  1st  and  on  the  3rd 
of  August,  the  Prussians  and  Russians  sustained 
severe  losses ; other  attacks  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession : they  tried  to  bombard  the  town,  but  did 
that  work  so  badly  that  hardly  a house  in  it  was 
injured.  At  the  same  time  other  Polish  detach- 
ments under  Dombrow*ski,  Prince  Joseph  Ponia- 
towski,  and  other  brave  leaders,  gained  signal  ad- 
vantages in  other  quarters;  and,  wliilc  his  Prus- 
sian majesty  was  wasting  his  time  and  his  strength 
in  fruitless  endeavours  to  take  Warsaw,  the  inlia- 
bitants  of  the  Polish  provinces  which  had  recently 
been  ceded  to  him  flew  to  arms  and  endeavoured 
to  dispossess  him  of  all  tliosc  acquisitions,  and  of 
every  inch  of  ground  he  held  in  Poland.  This 
iiew's  obliged  him,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  beat  a sudden  retreat,  and  to  leave  his 
sick  and  wounded,  and  a good  part  of  his  baggage 
behind  liim.  Kosciuszko  did  not  follow  his  dis- 
heartened and  disordered  enemies : it  is  said  that 
he  had  been  left  in  ignorance  of  the  cause  of 
their  hasty  retiring,  and  thus  fancied  that  the 
movement  was  a feint  intended  to  draw  him  from 
his  fortified  camp.  After  some  delay  he  detached 
Dombrowski  with  a considerable  corps  to  co-ope- 
rate witli  the  new  insurgents.  Dantzic  evinced 
the  intention  of  throwing  ufi  the  yoke,  but  a strong 
Prussian  garrison  restrained  the  patriots.  The  in- 
surrection, however,  became  general,  and  the  whole 
of  Great  Poland,  with  the  exception  of  a few  tow'ns, 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Poles.  In  the  con- 
flicts which  took  place  the  Poles  accused  the  Prus- 
sians of  being  guilty  of  excessive  cruelty : the 
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Prussians  retorted  the  cbaige  upon  the  Poles,  and 
it  appears  that  both  parties  were  ferocious  snd 
bloody.  Kosciuszko,  who  was  not  engaged  here, 
was  a man  of  humane  and  generous  feelings,  but 
Dombrowski  was  of  a differeut  character — or  at 
least,  wherever  he  commanded  and  his  legion 
fought,  now,  and  hereafter  when  they  had  become 
the  mercenaries  of  the  French  republic,  and  after- 
wards of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  great  barbarities 
were  committed.  While  these  bright  gleams  of 
success  cheered  the  Poles  at  Warsaw  and  in  Great 
Poland,  their  cause,  weakly  and  miserably  defend- 
ed, fell  into  ruin  in  Lithuania.  Kosciuszko  and 
his  officers  patiently  submitted  to  every  privation, 
to  beds  of  straw',  to  scarce  and  coarse  food,  to 
ragged  and  dirty  attire,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give 
more  food  and  clothing  to  the  common  soldiers ; 
hut  the  camp  of  the  patriot  army  of  Lithuania,  ea- 
tabUshed  at  nine  leagues  beyond  Wilna,  presented 
a very  different  scene : the  greater  part  of  the 
officers  of  the  staff  gambled  excessively  in  the  very 
quarters  of  the  general,  w here  there  was  daily  a 
well-served,  luxurious  table;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  soldiers  were  Iclt  to  suffer  from  scarcity  and 
hunger,  the  horses  were  perishing  for  want  of  pro- 
|>er  forage,  and  WTlna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania, 
was  abandoned  to  its  fate,  no  means  being  adopted 
to  provide  fur  its  dclence.  The  Russian  party, 
moreover,  was  stronger  in  that  country  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  Poland,  and  the  misconduct  of  the 
patriots  gave  them  encouragement  and  confidence. 
Fierce  jealousies  and  dissensions  broke  out  be- 
tween the  patriotic  citizens  of  Wilna  and  the  patri- 
otic army.  Clouds  of  Cossacks  gathered  round 
the  place  as  early  as  the  end  of  July  ; and  on  the 
12ih  of  August,  twenty-four  days  before  the  retreat 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  from  Warsaw,  a strong 
Russian  army  entered  Wilna,  after  a bombard- 
ment of  eleven  hours,  but  without  committing  any 
of  the  excesses  of  w hich  they  have  been  accused.  * 
In  the  meanwhile  the  formidable  Suvaroff  was 
advancing  by  forced  marches  upon  Warsaw,  and 
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driving  all  the  forces  of  Lithuania  before  him.  In 
two  or  three  places  these  Lithuanians  made  a bold 
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•land,  but  their  forces,  miserably  inferior  as  they 
were  collectively  in  point  of  number,  were  unw  isely 
divided  and  scattered.  A sanguinary  affair  on  the 
19lh  of  September  opened  the  road  for  Suvaroff 
to  the  Polish  capital.  Kosciuszko  advanced  to 
Grodno,  gave  the  command  of  the  army  of  Lithu- 
ania to  a better  general,  and  then  retracing  his 
steps  he  threwr  himself  between  twfo  Russian  armies, 
one  under  Count  Fersen  and  the  other  under  Su- 
varoff,  who  were  moving  from  opposite  points  in 
the  view  of  effecting  a junction  somewhere  between 
Grodno  and  Warsaw.  If  the  Polish  hero  had  col- 
lected and  brought  with  him  the  whole  army  of 
Lithuania,  and  if  he  had  not  detached  Dombrowski 
into  Great  Poland,  he  might  have  fallenupon  Fersen 
with  a superior  force,  and  then  have  turned  round 
with  an  army  elate  with  victory  upon  Suvaroff, 
and,  though  Poland  was  scarcely  to  be  saved  from 
the  crushing  weight  of  her  three  great  and  greedy 
neighbours,  her  doom  might  have  been  averted  for 
this  year  at  least ; but  matters  had  been  so  ma- 
naged that  Kusciuszko,  who  attacked  Fersen  near 
Macziewice,  about  liffy  miles  from  Warsaw,  on 
the  10th  of  October,  could  bring  into  action  only 
20,000  or  21,000  men — Fersen  having  triple  that 
number,  and  a similar  superiority  in  artillery  and 
general  appointment.  The  Poles  fought  despe- 
rately. The  Russians  sustained  a terrihe  loss,  but 
the  battle  termiuated  in  the  entire  rout  of  the  pa- 
triots, half  of  whom  perished  on  the  held  or  in  the 
flight.  Kosciuszko  apparently  displayed  the  most 
chivalrous  or  romantic  bravery,  but  little  or  no 
strategy  or  generalship ; when  his  cause  was  des- 
perate he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  at 
the  head  of  .the  ilile  of  his  cavalry  and  of  his  prin- 
cipal and  bravest  officers;  he  fell,  together  with  his 
horse,  covered  with  wounds,  and  nearly  all  who 
followed  him  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
He  lay  for  some  time  senseless  among  the  dead, 
but  was  then  recognised  in  spite  of  his  disflguring 
wounds,  and  bis  simple  and  coarse  uniform.  At 
mention  of  his  name  some  Cossacks,  who  had  ap- 
proached with  the  intention  of  plundering  and 
stripping  him,  testified  a profound  respect  and  a 
generous  feeling:  they  made  a rude  brancard  with 
their  lances,  put  him  upon  it  and  carried  him  to 
General  Fersen,  who  ordered  his  wounds  to  be 
attended  to,  and  treated  the  fallen  hero  and  his 
comrades  in  misfortune  with  great  respect  and 
kindness.  The  imperial  woman  that  occupied  the 
throne  of  the  Czars  was  less  generous  than  her 
Cossacks  and  her  general : as  soon  as  Kosciuszko 
was  able  to  travel,  he  was  conveyed  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  condenineil,  as  a Lithuanian  and  rebel- 
lious subject  of  Ruseiii,  to  imprisonment  fur  life — 
condemned  of  course,  by  Catherine  herself,  without 
the  ceremony  of  a trial. 

The  victory  of  Macziewice  removed  every 
obstacle  to  the  junction  of  the  two  Russian  armies, 
and  a few  marches  brought  the  united  forces  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Warsaw.  The  hopes  even  of  the 
most  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  patriots  had  ex- 
pired with  the  fall  of  Kosciuszko ; but,  like  brave 
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men,  they  resolved  not  to  submit  to  their  hard  fate 
without  some  further  struggle.  On  the  26ih  of 
October  a body  of  jthem  fought  the  van  division 
uudcr  Fcrach,  but, were  driven  back  to  their  in- 
trenchniciits.  Praga,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  War- 
saw, separated  from  the  city  by  the  Vistula,  as  the 
borough  of  Southwark  is  separated  from  the  city 
of  London  by  the  Thames,  had  been  hastily  but 
strongly  fortified : its  batteries  mounted  100  can- 
non, and  the  surviving  part  of  the  flower  of  the 
Polish  army  was  collected  within  its  walls.  This 
bulwark  lay  between  Suvaroff  and  Warsaw,  and 
must  be  taken.  As  he  sat  down  before  it  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  marching  with 
all  speed  upon  the  Polish  capital ; it  neither  suited 
Suvarofl^s  military  pride  nor  his  mistress’s  policy 
to  permit  the  Pnissians  to  gain  possession  of  the 
city,  and  therefore  every  nerve  was  strained  to 
carry  Praga  and  cross  the  Vistula  before  Frederick 
William  should  come  up.  On  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, at  break  of  day,  the  energetic  semi-barharian 
ordered  a general  attack.  For  four  hours  the  Poles 
stood  well  to  their  guns,  and  their  grape  and  canis- 
ter shot  inflicted  a terrible  loss ; but  Suvaroff,  who 
cared  little  for  the  lives  of  a few  thousand  men, 
more  or  less,  precipitated  column  upon  column, 
drove  forward  the  attacking  parties,  assaulted  all 
parts  of  the  intrenchments  at  once,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  four  hours  burst  into  Praga  with  an 
overwhelming  force.  Then  followed  a massacre 
as  hloody  as  that  which  he  had  perpetrated  at 
Ismail.  Twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages,  were  butchered  in  the  streets 
and  in  the  houses ; no  quarter  was  given  to  the 
brave  Polish  soldiers  who  had  so  thinned  many 
of  the  attacking  columns,  and  8,000  of  them  pe- 
rished cither  in  defending  the  place,  or  helplessly 
after  its  capture.  During  the  heat  of  the  combat 
the  Russians  had  succeeded  in  burning  the  bridge 
which  afforded  the  only  communication  between 
Praga  and  Warsaw : many  of  the  Poles  w ere 
drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  across  the  river. 
When  the  suburb  was  running  with  blood  and 
heaped  with  dead  bodies,  the  Russians  set  fire  to 
the  four  comers  of  it,  and,  as  the. houses  were,  fur 
the  most  part,  built  of  wood,  the  whole  place,  in 
the  course  of  a few  hours,  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
All  this  cruelty  was  intended  to  strike  terror  into 
the  citizens  of  Warsaw,  and  it  had  that  effect. 
The  magistrates,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th,  sent 
a deputation  to  Suvaroff,  who  dictated  his  own 
terms  of  capitulation,  and  took  possession  of  the 
city  on  the  6th  of  November.  The  Polish  cori«  and 
detachments  left  scattered  in  Lithuania,  in  Great 
Poland,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  laid  down 
their  arms  and  retired  to  their  homes,  or  entered 
the  Russian  service  for  bread  or  by  comjtulsion,  or 
fled  in  small  parties  to  seek  service  in  France.  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  Austria,  each  punished  all  such  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  confederates — or  all  of  them  that  fell 
into  their  hands — as  were  natives  of  the  provinces 
they  had  respectively  seized,  considering  and 
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treating  them  as  revolted  subjects.  Austria  was 
the  least  and  Prussia  the  most  severe  of  the  three; 
albeit  the  Czarina  sent  some  few  of  the  Polish 
nobles  into  Siberian  exile.  The  independence  of 
the  country  had  really  been  gone  long  before,  but 
now  its  name  as  a nation  was  blotted  out,  the  co* 
partitioners  rcj»olving  to  appro{)riate  every  inch  of 
the  country  to  themselves,  to  govern  it  by  their 
own  laws,  and  to  treat  the  whole  of  it  as  conquered 
territory.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  24th 
of  October,  1795,  that  this  last  partitiun^treaty  was 
Bnally  settled,  and  certain  minor  arrangements 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  touching  tire  Pala- 
tinate of  Cracow,  were  not  settled  till  the  21st  of 
October,  1796.  The  unhappy  Stanislau^s  Augus- 
tus, who  had  never  been  a king  except  in  name, 
obliged  to  go  to  Grodno  and  there  sign  a formal 
but  empty  and  invalid  act  of  abdication.  He  ac- 
cepted an  annual  pension  of  200,000  ducats  from 
the  three  partitioning  powers,  who  further  pro- 
mised to  pay  his  debts.  On  the  death  of  Catherine, 
towards  whom  be  had  stood  in  so  many  different 
relations,  he  removed  from  Grodno  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  where  he  finished  his  chequered  and  dis- 
honoured career  in  the  month  of  February,  1798, 
about  fifteen  months  after  the  demise  of  the 
Czarina. 

The  British  parliament  opened  on  the  30th  of 
December,  but  before  proceeding;  to  its  debates  a 
few  interesting  circumstances  which  had  occurred 
since  the  prorogation  must  be  briefly  noticed.  In 
the  month  of  July  some  important  changes  in  the 
cabinet  took  place.  The  old  Whig  or  Portland 
party,  the  ornament  and  strength  of  which  had 
been  Burke,  formed  a coalition  or  junction  with  the 
ministry,  whom,  ever  since  the  alarming  progress 
of  the  French  revolution,  they  had  backed  and  sup- 
ported against  the  new  Whigs  or  Foxites.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  received  the  order  of  the  garter 
and  the  office  of  third  Secretary  of  State ; Earl 
Fitzwilliam  was  made  President  of  the  Council, 
and,  in  December  following,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland;  Earl  Spencer  became  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
and,  in  December,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
(an  office  which  was  thought  to  have  been  rather 
incompetently  filled  by  Pitt’s  elder  brother,  the 
Earl  ot  Chatham,  who  now  took  the  Privy  Seal)  ; 
Mr.  Windham,  who  prided  himself  on  iking  the 
political  pupil  of  Burke,  became  Secretary-at-War, 
in  lieu  of  Sir  George  Yonge;  Loughborough, 
who  had  identified  himself  with  this  party,  had 
already  been  for  some  time  Lord  Chancellor. 

Notwithstanding  the  bad  success  which  had  in 
England  attended  tlie  crown  prosecutions,  the  go- 
vernment resolved  to  proceed  against  some  oilier 
conspicuous  members  of  political  societies.  On 
the  6th  of  October  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex 
returned  true  bills  against  Thomas  Hardy,  John 
Horne  Tookc,  John  Augustus  Bonney,  Stewart 
Kyd,  Jeremiah  Joyce,  Thomas  Wardle,  Thomas 
Holcroft,  John  Richter,  Matthew  Moore,  John 
Thclwall,  Richard  Hodgson,  and  John  Baxter,  for 
high  treason.  Hardy,  who  had  been  secretary  and  a 
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very’  active  functionary  to  the  Corresponding  Soci- 
ety, was  the  first  put  upon  his  trial,  w’hich  took  place 
before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Kyrc  (a  judge,  even  for 
his  time,  much  given  to  hanging),  Lordf'hief  Baron 
Macdonald,  Mr.  Baron  Hotham,  Mr.  Justice  Bul- 
Icr,  Mr.  Justice  Grose,  and  others  of  his  Majesty’s 
justices.  &c.,  under  a s{>coial  commission,  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  He  was  chargwi  with  nine  overt  acts 
of  high  treason.  The  charge  was  opened  by  the 
Attorney  General  (Sir  John  Scott,  afterwards  Lord 
Eldon)  in  a speech  of  nine  hours,  in  which  all  the 
particulars  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the  secret 
committee  of  the  club  or  society  were  dwelt  upon, 
and  the  pa|>ersof  the  society  to  which  the  prisoner 
was  secretary  (or  all  of  those  papers  that  could  be 
found)  were  produced  in  evidence  against  him. 
Several  of  these  papers  were  such  as  no  cool  and 
rational  Englishman  ought  to  have  set  his  name  to ; 
some  of  them  contained  principles  and  doctrines 
which,  if  adopted  and  carried  out  by  any  Urge 
portion  of  the  nation,  must  have  led  to  a revolution 
which  would  only  have  been  dissimilar  to  that  of 
France  from  the  national  and  natural  antipathy  of 
the  people  to  any  long  continuation  of  cruelty  and 
bloodshed  ; and  there  were  in  some  of  these  papers 
eulogiums  on  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Mao 
and  on  the  conduct  of  the  French  revolutionists, 
calculated  to  irritate  and  alarm  all  lovers  of  the 
British  constitution  and  friends  of  humanity,  ft 
was  proved  that  there  was  a very  close  oonufxion 
between  the  Corresponding  Society  and  the  men 
(now  convicted  and  transported)  who  had  got  up 
the  Convention  at  Edinburgh,  and  that  Margarott, 
the  worst  of  that  set,  w as  the  friend  of  and  had  l>een 
most  intimately  linked  with  Hardy.  But,  though 
some  of  the  witnesses  spoke  of  dangerous,  con- 
cealed intentions,  not  one  of  them  deserving  of 
any  credit  criminated  Hardy  {personally;  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  society  were  of  public  notoriety, 
most  of  the  papers  the  crown  lawyers  produced 
had  been  published  by  Hardy  or  a committee  in 
the  newspapers,  and  it  was  made  to  sppesr  that, 
however  imprudent  or  illegal  might  have  been 
some  of  the  means  they  b^  proposed,  but  not 
acted  upon,  of  obtaining  their  end,  their  sole 
object  wss  a sweeping  parliamentary  reform. 
This  reform  would  have  thrown  the  constitution 
under  the  feet  of  the  democracy ; but  the  thing 
had  not  happened,  nor  was  it  likely  to  happen : 
the  demi^gic  strength  was  contemptible,  and  a 
humane  jury  shrunk  from  the  horrible  penalty 
attendant  on  a conviction  for  high  treason.  The 
trial  lasted  eight  days,  ending,  on  the  5lh  of  No- 
vember, in  a verdict  of  acquittal.* 

The  trial  of  Home  Tooke,  which  next  followed, 
and  which  commenced  on  the  17th  of  November^ 
occupied  six  days,  and  was  made  remarkable  by 
the  perfect  self-postessiou,  the  wit,  the  acuteness, 
and  the  dialectics  of  the  accused,  and  by  the  per- 
sons he  summoned  as  witnesses^persons  who  had 

* Tba  jtir>'  bad  alrpt  at  the  Huniaunia  ewry  aigbk  Crooi  th«  SSth 
of  Otobrr,  atti*Dd«d  bjr  th«  proper  offloer*  of  the  court,  fwotD  to  tha 
uatuJ  forau 
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once  been  in  reality,  or  pretence,  or  to  lerve  a pre- 
sent purpose,  hot  parliamentary  reformers;  and 
in  this  category  were  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
master-generd  of  the  ordnance,  and  Pitt  himself, 
the  prime  minister,  who  was  obliged  to  answer 
from  the  witness-box  the  searching  questions 
which  the  prisoner  put  to  him  from  the  bar  con- 
cerning the  not  very  remote  days  when  tliey  had 
met  as  brother  reformers  under  llie  roof  of  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern  Tooke  also  adopted  an 
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ingenious  course  of  argument,  which  was  very 
proper  and  potent  to  exonernte  himself,  but  not 
so  well  calculated  to  justify  the  political  societies. 
He  had,  he  said,  belonged  to  these  reforming  so- 
cieties for  a certain  time  and  had  gone  along  with 
them  to  a certain  legal  length,  but  no  farther  : if 
he  took  a place  by  a Windsor  conch  to  be  put  down 
at  Hounslow,  was  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  had 
gone  the  whole  way,  and  must  be  answerable  for 
what  passed  in  the  coach  after  he  had  left  it  ? 
The  jury,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  and  at  a late 
hour  of  the  evening,  brought  in  a verdict  of  Not 
Guilty.*  A loose  impression  has  rather  generally 
obtained  that  it  was  the  wit  and  ability  of  this  very 
remarkable  man  that  took  the  sting  out  of  the 
government  prosecutions,  rendered  political  high 
treason  trials  less  perilous  than  a common  process 
for  misdemeanour,  and  secured  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  all  those  who  had  been  indicted  with  him  : 
but  long  before  Home  Tooke  was  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  the  trial  of  Walker,  at  Lan- 
caster, and  other  trials  and  proceedings  had  proved 
that  English  juries  would  not  give  verdicts  of 
guilty  in  any  such  cases ; and  the  acquittal  of 
Hardy  had,  in  fact,  deprived  Tooke’s  trial  of 
nearly  all  its  political  importance,  and  had  insured 
his  acquittal,  even  if  he  had  been  as  dull  and  ob- 
tuse as  he  was  quick  and  sharp. 

On  the  1st  of  December  Bonney,'  Joyce,  Kyd, 
and  Thomas  Holcroft,  the  well-known  dramatic 
writer,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
fragments  of  autobiography  Chat  exist  in  our 

* *ni«jury  had  aol  hern  Mrmltlcd  to«rp»ratc»  IVon  the  Uneof 
beiiiK  nwoni  oo  the  trial,  till  after  they  bad  daliTtrad  their  Terdict. 
Ttifv  <it  the  Loudon  C«ffi*«-houM  arery  Di|(ht,  attendrd  by  tho 
uftcera  of  llie  court,  &c. 
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language,  were  put  to  the  bar;  but  the  attorney- 
general  stated  that,  as  the  evidence  adduced  on 
the  two  last  trials  and  the  evidence  which  applied 
to  the  prisoners  was  the  same,  and  as,  after  the 
best  consideration,  those  persons  had  been  ac- 
quitted, he  would  submit  to  the  jury  and  the  court 
whether  the  prisoners  should  not  be  acquitted  also, 
and  that  for  this  end  and  purpose  he  would  not 
trouble  them  by  going  into  evidence.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  told  the  jury  that,  as  there  wun  no 
evidence,  tliey  must,  of  course,  find  the  prisoners 
not  guilty ; and  the  jury  gave  a formal  verdict 
accordingly.  The  acquitted  prisoners  all  bowed  to 
the  court  and  retired,  except  Holcroft,  the  author, 
who  was  anxious  to  speak  or  read  a long  defence 
which  he  had  written  in  his  prison.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  told  Holcroft  that,  having  been 
acquitted,  be  had  no  right  to  address  one  word 
either  to  the  court  or  the  jury.  The  author  per- 
sisted, and  apparently  in  no  very  gentle  manner: 
he  would  not,  he  said,  detain  the  court  more  than 
half  an  hour.  Burun  Hutham  called  upon  the 
keeper  of  Newgate  to  do  his  duty  and  remove  the 
prisoner.  Holcroft  tb  n begged  to  be  permitted  to 
say  one  word  : the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that,  if 
he  would  be  reasonable,  and  confine  himself  within 
compass,  he  would  not  stop  him ; but  that  a speech 
of  half  an  hour  was  not  a thing  to  be  endured. 
The  author  said  that,  as  he  found  the  judgment  of 
the  court  wished  him  to  withdraw,  he  must  take 
some  other  means  of  publishing  his  sentiments 
upon  the  prosecution.  The  Chief  Justice  told  him 
he  had  better  take  care  of  that,  or  be  might  get  into 
another  scrape  as  soon  as  he  was  relieved  from  this ; 
and  then  Holcroft  withdrew,  saying  he  was  very 
willing  to  suffer  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  right. 
He  toon  printed  his  intended  speech,  and  appa* 
rently  without  getting  into  any  trouble  on  that  ac- 
count. On  the  same  day  that  he  and  the  three 
others  were  acquitted*  Thclwall  was  brought  to 
the  bar,  and,  it  -being  assumed  that  there  was  evi- 
dence against  him  of  a nature  different  from  that 
w hich  had  been  produced  against  the  rest  of  the 
indicted,  his  trial  was  allowed  to  go  <m.  It  occu- 
pied no  less  than  four  days,  and  terminated  in 
a verdict  of  acquittal.  Upon  this  succession  of 
acquittals  the  government  let  drop  various  other 
prosecutions,  and  the  prisoners  were  released.  All 
the  more  liberal  port  of  the  nation  joined  in  cele- 
brating the  honour  and  spirit  of  English  juries; 
and  many,  wlio  were  no  friends  to  the  political 
societies,  and  no  admirers  of  the  objects  of  die 
accused  parties,  united  in  praise  of  a free  and  un- 
biassed trial  by  jury.  These  feelings  were,  perhaps, 
made  the  keener  by  the  result  of  some  other  state 
trials  which  had  taken  place  before  a special  com* 
mission  at  Edinburgh.  On  the  14th  of  August 
Robert  Watt,  late  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  and  an 
embarrassed  tradesman,  was  brought  to  the  bar 
charged  with  eighteen  overt  acts  of  high  treason, 
the  most  significant  of  which  were  t^  he  had 
agreed  to  cause  and  procure  the  raeetiug  of  divers 
I subjects  under  the  name  of  a Convention,  for 
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the  purpose  of  assuming  to  themselves  the  iwwers 
of  government  and  legislation ; that  he  had  in- 
stigated and  incited  persons  to  send  delegates  to 
such  convention ; that  he  had  conspired  with 
other  false  traitors  to  oblige,  by  force,  the  king 
to  alter  the  measures  of  government,  to  comply 
with  certain  unlawful  demands,  &c.,  and  consent 
to  the  introduction  of  regulations  and  measures 
respecting  the  government  of  the  kingdom ; that 
he  had  conspired  and  agreed  to  seize  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh  by  force  of  arms,  with  guns,  pikes, 
spears,  battle-axes,  &c.  ; that  he  had  composed, 
printed,  published,  and  dispersed  certain  mali- 
cious, wicked,  and  treasonable  papers,  inciting 
people  to  subscribe  money  for  the  use  of  him  and 
iiis  political  clubs ; that  he  had  hired  and  em- 
ployed one  John  Fairley  to  distribute  such  papers, 
and  to  incite  the  king’s  subjects  to  give  assurance 
of  8uppi)rt,"and  to  remit  such  money  as  should  be 
collected,  &c. ; tliat  he  had  employed  the  said  John 
Fairley  to  instigate  the  people  to  take  up  arms ; 
that  he  had  further  employed  one  William  Brown 
and  one  Robert  Orrock  to  n.  ike  and  procure  arms, 
having  paid  them  money  for  the  same.  It  was 
borne  out  by  the  crown  witnesses,  some  of  whom 
had  been  his  associates  and  brother  club-men,  and 
who  now  betrayed  him,  as  he,  at  one  time,  was 
ready  to  betray  them,  that  Watt  had  been  a fore- 
most member  of  the  secret  committee,  and  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  of  the  society ; that 
he  had  kept  m his  house  the  types  (set  up)  of  a 
very  seditious  address  to  the  soldiery,  and  had 
caused  a copy  of  the  address  to  be  given  to  a ser- 
jennt  in  Lord  Hopetoun’s  Fencibles,  with  the  view 
of  making  that  regiment  mutiny;  that  he  had 
caused  to  be  made  certain  pikes  (not  50  in  all) 
and  had  kept  16  of  the  said  pikes  concealed  in  his 
own  house  (where  they  were  found) ; and  that  he 
liad  often  discussed  a wild  plan  for  getting  ])nsses- 
sion  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  of  all  the  banking- 
houses  in  the  city,  and  of  the  persons  of  all  the 
judges,  &c.  No  opportunity  was  neglected  by  the 
crown  lawyers  to  identify  the  designs  and  pro- 
ceedings of  Watt  with  those  of  Muir,  Fulmer,  and 
the  others  who  had  l)een  transported,  and  of  Tho- 
mas Hardy  and  the  others  whose  trial  was  yet  to 
come  on  in  England.  Some  very  violent  letters, 
signed  by  Hardv  as  secretary  to  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society,  were  read  in  evidence.  The 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  (Mr.  Henry  Erskinc) 
said  he  would  rest  his  defence  on  a correspondence 
carried  on  between  the  Right  Honourable  Henry 
Dtindns,  the  lord-advocate  of  Scotland,  and 
Robert  Watt,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
prisoner  had  been  a spy  in  the  employment  of 
government,  and  had  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People  with  no  other  view  than 
that  of  giving  information  of  their  proceedings.  A 
letter  from  the  prisoner  to  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas 
was  read.  It  stated  that  he  (Watt)  did  not  approve 
of  the  dangerous  political  principles  which  then 
prevailed  in  Scotland  ; and  that,  as  a friend  to  the 
constitution,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  communicate 


to  him,  as  a good  subject,  what  information  he 
could  procure  of  the  proceedings  of  those  who 
styled  themselves  the  Friends  of  the  People ; that, 
from  his  acquaintance  with  several  of  the  leading 
men  of  that  society,  he  flattered  himself  he  had  this 
in  his  power.  The  letter  mentioned  that  he  knew 
some  of  these  leading  men  in  Perth,  Dundee, 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  (three  of  the  Edinburgh 
men  were  named,)  and  concluded  with  enjoining 
secrecy.  To  this  letter  a speedy  answer  was  re- 
turned from  London,  which  was  also  read  in  court 
Secretary  Dundas  acknowledged  the  rcccijii  of 
Watt’s  letter ; and,  after  expressing  a hope  that 
things  were  not  so  bad  as  he  had  represented,  de- 
sired him  to  go  on,  assuring  him  that  he  might 
depend  upon  the  strictest  secrecy — that  he  was 
perfectly  safe  in  any  correspondence  he  might  hold 
with  him.  Another  letter  from  Secretary  Dun- 
das to  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  prisoner’s  agent,  was 
next  read,  in  answer  to  one  from  Ritchie  requesting 
Mr.  Dundas  to  return  such  letters  as  the  prisoner 
had  written  to  him.  The  secretary’s  answer  to 
this  was  that  all  the  letters  he  hud  received  from 
Watt  had  been  delivered  to  the  lord-advocate.  It 
otherwise  appeared — and  it  was  afterwards  so  stated 
by  the  prisoner,  in  his  dying  confession — that  the 
secretary  turned  him  over  to  the  lord-advocate,  re- 
commending him  to  correspond  with  that  legal 
functionary ; and  that  he  did  correspond  with  the 
lord-advocate  from  some  time  in  l'I92  till  August 
or  September,  1793,  when  all  such  intercourse 
was  stopped,  and  he  (Watt),  ceasing  to  be  a go- 
vernment spy,  became,  in  reality,  what  before  he 
had  only  pretended  to  be,  a hot  reformer.  The  lord- 
advocate  assuming  that  in  dangerous  times  govern- 
ment must  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  spies, 
or  obtain  information  by  any  means  that  oilcred 
themselves,  said  that  he  had  admitted  “ at  night” 
and  several  times  conversed  with  the  prisoner  at 
his  own  house ; that  (he  prisoner  had  at  one  time 
given  him  some  information  respecting  the  disaf- 
fection of  a portion  of  a regiment  which  he  thought 
of  importance,  but  which,  upon  inquiry,  he  found 
to  be  false  or  ill  founded  ; that  in  March,  1793,  an 
offer  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  prisoner  to  dis- 
close some  very  important  secrets,  provided  he 
would  give  the  prisoner  1000/.;  that  he  had  abso- 
lutely refused,  but  that,  some  time  after,  upon  the 
prisoner’s  representation  that  he  was  in  great  dis- 
tress to  discharge  a bill  of  30/.,  which  lie  Watt 
said  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  to  two  men  who 
had  given  him  information,  he  had  sent  him  n 
draft  for  that  sum.  All  this,  the  lord-advocate 
said,  had  hap|)cned  previously  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Convention  at  Edinburgh,  since  which  time,  or 
at  least  since  October,  1793,  he  did  not  recollect 
seeing  or  having  had  any  connexion  with  Mr. 
Watt.  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  junior  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  dwelt  upon  tlie  correspondence  between 
the  secretary,  the  lord-advocate,  and  his  client,  en- 
deavouring to  show  that  the  prisoner  had  not  de- 
serted the  service  in  which  he  had  engaged,  but 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  performing  it 
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effectually  till  the  very  moment  that  he  was  appre- 
hended as  a principal  plotter  and  conspirator. 
Watt,  be  said,  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
paid  spy  of  government ; and  every  one  knew  that 
a spy  was  obliged  to  assume  not  only  the  appear- 
ance of  those  whose  secrets  he  meant  to  betray,  but 
even  to  take  patt  in  their  proceedings,  in  order  to 
prevent  suspicion  or  discovery.  Thus  a spy  in  an 
army  was  often  obliged  to  wear  a uniform  of  the 
enemy,  and  even  to  appear  in  arms  against  his 
country ; and  would  it  not  be  hard  indeed  to  put 
such  a'  spy,  if  taken,  to  death  for  having  had  re- 
course to  the  means  necessary  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duty  or  service  he  had  undertaken  ? All  the 
proceedings  of  the  trial  occupied  five  days,  but,  in 
the  end,  the  jury  brought  in  their  verdict — Guilty. 
On  the  5th  of  September  Samuel  Downie,  a silver- 
smith of  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  closely  con- 
nected with  Watt,  was  put  upon  his  trial,  charged 
with  high  treason,  and  with  eighteen  overt  acts, 
the  same  as  those  w*ith  which  Watt  had  been 
charged.  The  evidence  was  also  nearly  the  same, 
but  the  character  of  the  man  waa  different;  and 
the  jury,  in  giving  their  verdict  against  him  (on 
the  6th  of  SejJtember),  unanimously  recommended 
him  to  mercy.  The  Lord  President,  who  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  special  commission,  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  upon  l>oth  prisoners,  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  banging,  ^weling,  beheading,  and  quar- 
tering. Downie  was  respited,  and,  in  the  end, 
received  the  king’s  free  pardon ; but  Watt  was 
drawn  on  a hurdle,  painted  black,  to  the  west  end 
of  the  Luckenbooths,  and  hanged  until  he  was  dead, 
on  the  15th  of  October.  That  part  of  the  sentence 
which  related  to  boweling  and  quartering  had  been 
previously  remitted ; but,  when  the  body  was  taken 
down  from  the  gallows,  it  was  stretched  upon  a 
table,  and  the  executioner,  with  two  blows  of  the 
axe,  cut  off  the  head,  which  was  received  in  a 
basket,  and  then  held  up  to  the  multitude,  while 
the  executioner  called  aloud,  **  Tliis  is  the  head  of 
a traitor,  and  so  perish  all  traitors!”  Watt  died, 
as  he  had  lived,  a shuffling,  selfish,  canting,  cow- 
ardly scoundrel.  In  the  confession  which  he  wrote 
on  the  evening  before  his  execution,  when  all  hope 
of  a reprieve  had  abandoned  him,  he  declared  that, 
after  the  cessation  of  his  correspondence  with  the 
lord  advocate,  his  “ mind  changed  in  favour  of  re- 
form that,  ♦*  being  naturally  ambitious  and  en- 
terprising,” he  advis^  the  formation  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  and  the  secret  com- 
mittee, approved  of  and  got  printed  the  * Address 
to  the  Fencibles,’  and  other  seditious  papers ; that 
he  had  sent  John  Fairley  and  others  ” through  the 
country  to  sound  the  public  mind  and  to  give  in- 
structions that  he  had  conceived  matters  to  be 
ripe  for  a rising,  or  “ that  there  remained  almost 
nothing  to  do,  for  the  execution  of  the  whole,  but 
a visit  to  England  and  Ireland  by  intelligent  and 
confidential  persons that  he  had  planned  how 
to  seize  Edinburgh  Castle,  the  post-office,  other 
public  offices,  the  banks,  the  judges,  the  city  ma- 
gistrates, the  commander-in-chief,  Ac.,  together 
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with  “ t/ie  jyroperty  of  such  persons  as  were  deemed 
inimicai  to  libertif  ;**  that  his  views  in  all  this  were 
the  good  of  society,  and  not  robbery  and  murder, 
although  he  would  not  sny  but  his  own  interest 
was  blended  in  these  views  (“/or  who  is  Ac,  that 
if  he  serves  society^  hut  w%U  naiurally  expect  a 
reward  7”) ; that  he  had  hoped,  by  means  of  a 
successful  revolution  of  the  three  kingdoms,  to  be 
able  to  pay  his  creditors ; and,  finally,  that  he 
sorely  repented  him  of  all  that  he  had  done  and 
planned,  being  now  convinced  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  all  sincere  Christians  to  give  honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due,  and  fear  to  whom  fear,  **  and  to 
leave  the  reformation  of  abuses  in  the  state  to  those 
who  mind  only  earthly  things.”  But  the  guilty 
intentions  of  this  poor  wretch  will  hardly  cover  the 
conduct  of  the  lord  advocate  and  the  government 
in  his  regard;  and  (particularly  after  having  been 
employed  as  their  spy)  the  imbecility  of  his  plans, 
the  nullity  of  his  means  of  execution,  and  the  small 
number  and  mean  condition  of  his  proven  accom- 
plices, ought  assuredly  to  have  saved  him  from 
capital  punishment.  These  accomplices  were  a 
poor  schoolmaster  or  usher,  a half  starved  w eaver, 
a cabinet-maker,  and  three  others  equally  unwar- 
like, and  apparently  just  as  poor. 

On  the  assembling  of  Parliament  (on  the  last 
day  but  one  of  the  year),  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  delivered  by  the  king  in  person,  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  a vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  represented  the  resources  of  the  French 
republic  as  in  a state  of  rapid  decline.  It  openly 
avowed,  what  there  was  no  possibility  of  conceal- 
ing, that  the  disappointments  and  reverses  which 
which  we  bad  experienced  in  the  course  of  the 
year’s  campaign  were  great ; but  it  maintained 
that  there  w'as  no  ground  for  despair,  that  France 
was  exhausted  by  the  unexampled  efforts  she  had 
made,  and  that  every  thing  which  had  passed  in  the 
interior  of  that  country  had  shown  the  progressive 
decay  of  its  resources  and  the  instability  of  every 
part  of  that  violent  and  unnatural  system.  The 
desperate  condition  of  Holland  and  the  United 
Provinces,  which  tlic  Duke  of  York  had  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  defend  against  the  overwhelming 
force  of  Pichegni,  was  frankly  admitted ; and  his 
majesty  informed  the  Houses  that  the  States  Ge- 
neral had  been  led,  by  a sense  of  present  difficul- 
ties, to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace  with  the 
patty  now'  prevailing  in  that  unhappy  country, 
France  : but  he  added  that  no  established  govern- 
ment or  independent  state  could,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  derive  real  security  from  negoti- 
ations ; and  that,  on  our  part,  negotiations  could 
not  be  attempted  without  sacrificing  both  our 
honour  and  safety  to  an  enemy  whose  chief  animo- 
sity w’as  avowedly  directed  against  these  kingdoms. 
He  mentioned  the  local  importance  of  Corsica,  the 
spirited  efforts  of  its  inhabitants  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  the  yoke  of  the  French,  and  his  accept- 
ance of  the  crown  and  sovereignty  of  that  island. 
Through  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  General 
Wasliington  and  his  party,  who  had  experienced 
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•ome  difficulty  in  resisting;  the  negotiations  of  the 
French  renuhlicsns,  nnd  the  animosities  of  a great 
part  of  the  American  people,  who  fancied  that  this 
might  l>cn  favouruhle  npjwrlunity  f«r  venting  their 
spite  and  aiding  in  ruining  the  country  which  gave 
them  their  origin,  their  languatre,  their  laws,  and 
all  that  was  good  and  tried  in  their  institutions, 
the  king  was  cnahled  to  announce  the  happy  con- 
clusion of  a treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion with  the  United  States  of  America;  in  which 
it  had  been  his  object  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  grounds  of  jealousy  and  misunderstanding,  and 
to  improve  an  intercourse  l>enehcial  to  both  coun- 
tries. His  majesty  also  announced  the  conclusion 
of  a treaty  for  the  marriage  of  llic  Prince  of  Wales 
with  the  Princess  Ciirolinc  «»f  Brunswick,  trusting 
that  parliament  would  enable  him  to  make  provi- 
sion fur  such  an  e'«tnblishment  as  they  might  think 
suitable  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent. In  both  Hmises  the  ilebatcs  on  the  address 
were  exceedingly  warm ; but  although  the  unfa- 
vourable prospects  of  the  war,  and  the  downfall  of 
Robespierre  and  of  all  the  Jacobin  party,  induced 
some  members,  who  had  hiiherto  supported  the 
war,  to  object  to  a resolution  which  seemed  to  im- 
ply an  indefinite  continuance  of  hostilities,  the 
ministerial  majorities  were  not  materially  dimi- 
nished. An  amendment  in  the  Upper  House, 
rnposed  by  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  was  rejected 
y 101  against  12  ; and,  in  the  Commons,  the 
strength  of  ministers  proved,  on  the  division,  to 
be  246  to  13.  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  fast  rising 
into  reputation,  particularly  distinguished  himself 
in  these  debates.  He  urged  that  our  failures  on  the 
Continent  had  been  occasioned  by  the  misconduct 
and  desertion  of  our  allies  ; that  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre and  the  8ubse<iuent  changes  in  the  French 
government — changes  which  left  untamed  the  rage 
for  conquest — did  not  warrant  this  country  to  at- 
tempt a treaty  of  peace;  that  a pacification  with 
that  rejmblic  at  present  would  bring  so  little  secu- 
rity, that  no  diminution  of  our  fieets  and  armies 
could  possibly  ensue,  and  our  ezpeusea  roust  re- 
main as  great  as  though  we  were  actually  at  war. 
Mr.  Windham  also  attributed  the  ill  succesa  of  the  ! 
war  on  the  Continent  to  the  misconduct  of  some  of 
our  allies.  But  the  most  alarming  circumstance  | 
attending  this  w'ar  of  principles  was,  he  said,  tlie  j 
fact  that  we  were  not  true  to  ourselves.  The  poli-  ; 
tical  societies  in  England  bad,  in  hia  apprehension,  I 
done  great  mischief  by  propagating  republican  or  i 
revolutionary  principles.  He  represented  in  a j 
most  odious  light  the  acquittal  of  Hardy,  Home  | 
Tookc,  and  the  other  members  of  those  societies,  | 
describing  them  as  no  better  than  acquitted  felons,  j 
W'hen  called  to  order  for  these  strong  expressions,  i 
he  explainctl  himself  by  saying  that,  though  proofs 
had  not  been  furnished  of  their  Ugal  guilt,  it  did 
not  follow  that  they  were  free  from  moral  guilt. 

A.D.  1195.  On  the  5th  of  January  Sheridan, 
who  had  introduced  that  subject  in  the  debates  on 
the  address,  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  suapeuaiuu  of  the  Habeas 
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Corpus  Act.  In  his  speech  he  said  that  the  pre- 
amble to  that  suspension  act  affirmed  that  a dan- 
gerous and  treasonable  conspiracy  existed  in  this 
country ; but  that  the  recent  verdicts  at  the  Old 
Bailey  had  shown  this  conspiracy  to  be  a mere 
fabrication  of  ministers,  who  bad  exercised  an 
unlawful  infiuence  over  the  grand  jury  that  found 
the  indiclmenta.  He  taxed  Windham  with  a scan- 
dalous misapplication  of  language:  the  parties 
accused  of  high  treason  had,  he  aaid,  undergone 
the  atrictest  trial;  no  pains  had  been  spared  to 
criminate  them  ; BOOOi.  had  been  paid  to  the 
crown  lawyer*,  and  no  less  than  two  hundred  wit- 
nesses had  been  procured  at  a vast  expense  against 
one  of  the  prisoners  alone.  He  laugh^  at  and  was 
very  jocose  on  the  epithet  of  **  formidable*’  which 
had  been  applied  by  ministers  to  the  alleged  club 
conspiracy,  the  strength  and  preparation  of  which 
cunsiated  of  an  arsenal  furnish^  with  one  pike 
and  nine  maty  muskets,  and  an  exchequer  con- 
taining nine  pounds  and  one  bad  shilling.  In  the 
preceding  debate  he  had  declared  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  were  not  free  so  long  as  the  tus- 
]>ension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  lasted  ; and  be  now 
insisted  that  to  snspeiid  the  Halieas  Corpus  Act 
was  in  fact  to  suspend  the  whole  British  constitu- 
tion, and  that  nothing  less  than  imminent,  as  well 
as  evident  and  proved  danger,  could  warrant  any 
such  suspension.  With  more  truth  or  less  ex- 
aggeration than  usually  entered  into  opposition 
harangues,  he  declared  that  ministers  were  now 
acting  on  the  most  questionable  of  all  information, 
that  of  spies ; a species  of  agents  more  numerous, 
more  employed,  aud  more  relied  upon  than  at  any 
preceding  period.  Windham,  in  replying  with 
great  warmth  to  Sheridan,  imputed  the  verdicts  of 
acquittal  pronounced  by  the  juries  to  ignorance 
and  incapacity  to  discern  the  true  state  and  bear- 
ings of  the  cases  before  them ; aud  reasserted  tliat, 
whatever  the  overt  acts  might  have  been,  the  real 
object  of  the  political  societies  was  to  overturn  the 
constitution.  In  addition  to  the  high  consideration 
and  influence  which  Windham  enjoyed  in  virtue 
of  his  uwu  personal  character  and  shining  abilities, 
he  was  now,  since  the  retirement  of  Burke  from 
parliament,  considered,  on  these  vital  points  at 
least,  as  the  mouth-piece  of  that  great  statesman, 
the  weight  of  Burke  being  thus  superadded  to  his 
own.  Mr.  Erskioe,  who  had  been  counsel  fur 
Walker  of  Manchester,  for  Hardy,  Home  Touke, 
and  every  one  of  the  prisoners  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  Old  Bailey,  contended,  in  a long  and  elabo- 
rate speech,  that  the  late  trials  had  explicitly  dis- 
proved the  existence  of  a conspiracy ; that  the 
verdicts  of  juries  were  not  to  be  questioned  ; and 
that,  as  the  existence  of  a conspiracy  was  the  basis 
on  which  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
rested,  there  could  now  be  no  pretence  for  its  con- 
tinuance. On  the  other  aide,  Mr.  Sergeant  Adair 
urged  that,  if  the  determination  of  a jury  were 
never,  or  in  no  cose,  to  be  called  in  question,  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  would  stand  upon  very  feeble 
ground;  that  parliament  was  clearly  entitled  to 
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inrestigate  the  conduct  of  juries,  for  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  redress  against  tliecomiptiun  of 
juries  or  of  judges,  or  against  ministerial  oppression. 
With  these  maxims  Adair  justified  the  discussions 
on  the  late  political  trials,  the  issue  of  which, 
though  in  favour  of  the  accused,  had  not,  as  he 
thought,  established  their  innocence  in  any  deter- 
minate manner.  The  suspicions  entertained  against 
them  had  not  been  clear^  up  to  their  advantage : 
in  one  particular  case  the  j\iry  had  hesitated  two 
hours.  He  thought  the  transactions  of  the  societies 
sufficiently  prov^  unconstitutional  and  even  trea- 
sonable intentions ; and  he  held  that,  as  the  same 
circumstances  on  which  the  suspension  act  was 
grounded  in  1794  still  existed,  no  valid  motive 
could  be  alleged  for  its  repeal.  Fox  made  an  elo- 
quent speech  on  the  other  side,  urging  that,  as  I 
Hardy,  whose  trial  had  decided  the  others,  had 
been  privy  to  all  the  transactions  of  the  societies 
and  of  the  several  parties  accused,  he  must  un- 
avoidably have  been  condemned  if  any  conspiracy 
had  existed ; but,  the  debate  being  closed  by  a 
speech  from  Pitt,  Sheridan  was  outvoted  by  185 
against  41.  On  the  15th  the  attoniey-general 
moved  for  and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  for 
continuing  the  suspension ; and  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill  was  carried  on  the  23rd,  after  another 
long  debate,  by  a majority  of  239  against  53.  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  when  much  the  same  argu- 
ments were  used  for  and  against  the  suspension, 
the  bill  was  passed  without  a division ; but  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Bedford,  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  and  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale  and 
Guildford,  entered  a spirited  protest. 

On  the  7th  of  January  ministers  called  for  an 
augmentation  in  Uie  number  of  seamen  and  ma- 
rines, stating  that  the  service  of  the  year,  to  be 
properly  conducted,  would  require  85,000  tailors 
and  15,000  marines.  In  order  to  raise  the  defi- 
cient number  expeditiously,  and  without  the  harsh- 
ness and  violence  of  im])ressing,  Pitt  proposed  that 
a certain  number  of  men  should  be  furuishe^l  by 
each  merchant  ship  on  clearing  out,  in  proportion 
to  its  tonnage ; and  that  every  jiarisb  in  the  king- 
dom should  be  made  to  contribute  one  man ; aud, 
after  a few  alterations,  this  plan  was  adopted.  Some 
severe  strictures  were  passed  by  opposition  on 
the  manner  in  which  both  the  army  and  navy  had  | 
been  managed  ; and  the  remarks  made  were  cer-  | 
tainly  justified  by  the  errors  which  government  had  j 
committed,  and  was  still  committing,  in  regard  to  i 
both  branches  of  the  service,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  land  forces.  But  the  oppo- 
sition overshot  their  mark  and  disgusted  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  by  exulting  in  the  failures  which 
had  attended  our  arms,  and  by  representing  that  it 
was  absurd  for  England  to  think  of  contending 
with  France;  and  Pitt  called  English  sympathies 
round  him  by  reminding  tlie  House  that  wc  were 
not  only  masters  of  the  seas,  but  had  obtained,  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1794,  one  of  the  mostsignal  naval 
victories  that  ever  graced  our  annals;  that  the 
commerce  and  credit  of  Great  Britain  were  never 
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I in  a more  splendid  condition ; that  in  the  worst 
I days  of  our  adversities  no  disgrace  hud  sullied  our 
military  character ; that  we  had  been  unsucccessful 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  that  true  courage 
was  not  to  l>e  dismayed  by  temporary  failures  or 
disappointments,  at  a time  when  we  were  contend- 
ing for  all  that  was  dear  to  our  hearts  aud  that 
made  life  of  any  value. 

By  this  time  it  was  visible  that,  besides  the 
United  Provinces,  both  Prussia  and  Spain  were  on 
the  point  of  breaking  witli  the  coalition,  and  con- 
cluding separate  treaties  with  the  French  republic. 
Austria  too,  our  only  steady  ally,  was  in  want  of 
money,  and  thought  herself  entitled  to  call  upon 
Great  Britain  for  a supply.  She  did  not,  however, 
demand  a subsidy,  as  the  king  of  Pru%sia  bad 
done,  but  only  a loan ; and,  whatever  mistakes  her 
generals  had  committed  in  the  field,  she  had,  un- 
like Prussia,  made  great  and  costly  exertions  in 
the  common  cause.  On  the  4th  of  February  Pitt 
delivered  a message  from  the  king,  slating  the 
earnest  intention  of  the  emperor  Francis  to  make 
still  more  vigorous  exertions  in  the  next  cam- 
paign, but  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  the  urgent 
necessity  of  a loan  of  four  millions  sterling,  on  the 
credit  of  the  revenues  arising  from  his  imperial 
majesty's  hereditary  dominions.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  opposition  not  to  take  notice  of  and  de- 
nounce the  foul  misapplication  of  the  subsidy 
granted  to  the  king  of  Prussia  : that  money,  as  we 
have  stated,  had  been  chiefly  employed,  not  on  the 
Rhine  or  the  Moselle,  but  on  the  Vistula, — not 
against  the  common  enemy  the  French,  but  against 
the  hapless  and  almost  helpless  Poles.  Sheridan, 
Fox,  and  others  dwelt  upon  this  iniquitous  transac- 
tion, and  argued  that  the  emperor  w’as  not  more 
trustworthy  than  his  Prussian  majesty.  Pitt  and 
his  supporters  were  forced  to  admit  that  the  con- 
duct of  Prussia  had  been  highly  censurable ; but 
they  insisted  that  there  was  a wide  difference  in 
the  case  and  conduct  of  Austria,  whose  own  vital 
interests  were  dependent  on  the  issue  of  the  pre- 
sent war.  Tha  motion  for  complying  with  the 
emperor's  demands  was  carried  by  the  usual  great 
majority. 

On  the  23rd  of  February  the  minister,  in 
opening  the  Imdget,  made  a statement  of  the 
entire  force  required  for  the  service  of  the 
year:  it  amounted  to  100.000  seamen  in  all, 
120,000  regulars  for  guards  and  garrisons, 
5fi,000  militia,  40,000  regular's  for  Ireland  and 
for  the  West  Indies  and  other  colonics,  besides 
fcnciblcs  and  volunteers,  forci^^n  troops  in  British 
pay,  and  embodied  French  emigrants.  The  sup- 
plies demanded  for  these  immense  forces  were 
1 6,027, (KJO/.  To  this  sum  was  to  he  added  200,000/, 
annual  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  whose 
strength  and  resources  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
wlio  would  have  required  a subsidy  of  2,000,000/. 
to  enable  him  to  reconstruct  and  increase  his  army 
and  fortresses.  There  were  also  sundry  deficien- 
cies in  tuxes,  &c.  to  be  made  up  at  home,  so  that 
the  sum  total  required  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
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exchequer,  including  the  interest  on  the  debt, 
somewhat  exceeded  27,500,000/.  In  order  to 
make  up  this  amount  some  new  duties  were  im- 
posed upon  tea,  cufTee,  raisins,  foreign  grocery  and 
fruits,  foreign  timber,  insurances,  writs  and  atfida- 
vits,  hair-powder  licences,  &c.,  and,  to  increase  the 
receipts  of  the  post-olBce,  the  privilege  of  franking 
letters  was  somewhat  abridged.  To  the  outcry 
raised  against  these  additional  burthens  Pitt  re* 
plied  by  triumphantly  reciting  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  the  national  commerce,  which  in  1794 
had  exceetled  what  it  had  ever  been  even  in  the 
most  flourishing  year  of  peace.  The  opposition 
clouded  this  bright  prospect  by  alluding  to  the 
very  severe  winter  which  had  been  cx)>erieuced 
throughout  Euro))e,  and  to  the  apprehensions  en- 
tertained everywhere  for  the  next  harvest.  Minis- 
ters insisted  that  the  strictest  investigation  had  left 
no  reason  fur  any  such  fears,  but  had  proved,  on 
the  coidrary,  that  a most  abundant  harvest  was  to 
be  expected,  as  well  in  our  own  as  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  ways  and  means  were  voted  as  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  desired,  but  some  of 
his  adherents,  whose  love  of  pomp  wns  greater 
than  their  patriotism,  seriously  objected  to  the  new 
powder-tax,  on  account  of  the  heavy  expense  they 
must  incur  to  be  entitled  to  powder  the  heads  of 
their  coachmen,  grooms,  and  footmen. 

In  both  Houses  the  opposition  made  repeated 
cfTorts  to  drive  the  government  into  negotiations 
with  the  French  republic,  which  they  represented 
as  much  improved  from  what  it  had  been  during 
the  reign  of  terror,  which  was  true ; and  as  w ell 
disposed  to  renounce  conquest  and  propagandism, 
which  was  false.  Earl  Stanhope,  whose  vio- 
lent, inflammatory,  and  half-mad  speeches  had 
served  as  texts  to  the  intemperate  reformers  and 
reforming  societies,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
weavers  and  other  political  mechanics  beyond  the 
Tw'eed,  who  could  think  it  no  sin  to  repent  what  a 
peer  of  the  realm  had  uttered  in  parliament,  had, 
as  early  as  the  6th  of  January,  moved  a reso- 
lution in  the  Upper  House  to  the  effect  that 
Great  Britain  neither  ought  nor  would  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  aflairs  of  France,  but  would 
enter  into  a pacific  negotiation  with  that  coun- 
try. On  the  26th  of  February  Mr.  Grey  made 
a motion  of  the  same  tendency  in  the  Commons ; 
and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  in  the  Lords,  moved  for  facilitating  the 
opening  of  a negotiation  writh  France  : but  all  these 
motions,  together  with  sundry  others  having  the 
same  object,  were  negatived  by  immense  majorities, 
and  a resolution  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  was  carried  almost  by  acclamation.  Minis- 
ters and  their  friends  admitted  that  the  republican 
nature  of  the  French  government  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  insurmountable  bar  to  negotiation : 
it  was  not,  they  said,  because  the  French  had  made 
themselves  republicans  that  wc  were  at  war  with 
them,  but  because  they  wanted  to  make,  by  force 
of  arms,  propagandism,  intrigue,  and  internal  sedi- 
tion and  dissension,  republicans  of  all  the  nations 


of  Europe,  in  order  that  they  might  reign  over 
them  as  their  protectors — because  they  were  effa- 
cing the  old  landmarks  of  Europe,  and  aiming  at, 
and  for  the  present  achieving,  conquests  on  all 
tides, -^that  we  must  lavish  our  treasures  and  our 
blood,  or  consent  to  tee  the  ruin  of  all  our  allies, 
the  total  destruction  of  the  balance  of  power,  and 
the  establishment  of  one  immense,  insolent,  and 
constantly  aggressive  power.  The  Earl  of  Mans- 
field affirmed  the  right  of  a nation  to  interfere 
in  the  government  of  another  that  acted  on  princi- 
ples dangerous  to  its  neighbours;  and,  as  the 
French  had  indisputably  adopted  and  were  still 
acting  upon  such  principles,  he  thought  that  those 
against  whom  the  principles  were  levelled  might 
justly  demand  the  renunciation  of  them  as  the  pre- 
liminary to  any  peace  or  accommodation.  On  the 
same  side  Lord  Auckland  said,  that  it  would  be  bad 
policy  to  betray  despondency  and  a fear  of  France, 
although  the  oppoaition  had  choaen  to  represent 
that  country  as  invincible  ; thst  prudence  dictated 
perseverance  in  the  contest  until  we  could  con- 
clude It  honourably ; that,  were  it  once  made  evi- 
dent that  France  had  renounced  her  dangeroua 
principles  and  ambitious  designs,  the  British  go- 
vernment would  not  object  to  a fair  and  just  nego- 
tiation with  her ; that  he  did  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  France  should 
be  insisted  on  at  all  hazards,  but  only  that  while 
hostilities  lasted  we  should  employ  our  strength 
in  restoring  monarchy  there,  as  that  species  of  go- 
vernment which  would  best  answer  the  purposes  of 
general  peace  and  security  to  all  the  powers  in  the 
coalition.  Lord  Grenville  u^ed  that  there  was 
still  no  government  in  France  deserving  of  the 
name,  that  everything  in  that  country  was  in  a 
state  of  transition  and  change,  that  there  was  no 
power  or  party  or  body  of  men  with  whom  we 
could  safely  or  creditably  negotiate  ; and  be  very 
justly  observed,  that,  though  the  guillotine  had 
come  less  active  at  Paris,  the  Reign  of  Terror  and 
tyranny  was  far  from  being  over. 

On  the  24th  of  March  Fox  moved  that  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  should  take  into  consi- 
deration the  itatc  of  the  nation,  which  he  repre- 
sented as  degraded  and  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
Pitt  allowed  that  some  of  the  subjects  proposed  for 
inquiry  were  of  the  highest  importance;  but  he 
held  that  this  was  not  a proper  season  for  discussing 
them.  Mr.  Canning  argued  that  the  actual  tur- 
bulent situation  of  Ireland  was  a sufficient  excuse 
for  declining  all  such  discussions  at  present.  Fox 
WHS  outvoted  by  219  against  63.  A similar  mo- 
tion, made  six  days  after  in  the  Lords  by  the  Earl 
of  Guildford,  was  negatived  by  a majority  of  90.* 

Great  attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  armed 
forces  and  the  means  of  bettering  their  food,  ge- 
neral condition,  and  discipline.  In  the  month  of 
April  ministers,  without  the  authoritv  of  parliament, 
made  an  extra  allowance  of  bread  and  meat  for 

* During  the  Mswion  Mr.  WUberforcc  oitdv  liii  «nao«l  motkia  for 
th«  abotibca  of  the  .SUtc  Tndr;  end,  on  the  SKth  of  Pebruery,  il 
«si  negetiTcd  in  • thin  Houee  by  a of 
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the  army.  The  opposition  very  properly  objected 
to  this  proceeding,  as  tending  to  impress  the  sol- 
diery with  the  false  idea  that  the  bounty  proceeded 
fiom  the  generosity  of  the  crown,  and  not  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  and  as  being  an  insult  offered 
to  the  legislature  which  was  sitting  at  the  time. 
General  Macleod  moved  that  a committee  should 
be  appointed  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration, 
and  that  the  House  should  resolve  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional to  augment  the  pay  or  allowances  of 
the  army,  without  previously  consulting,  or  after- 
wards submitting  the  measure  to  parliament  Fox 
said  that  it  was  clear  that,  while  parliament  was 
sitting,  no  additional  pay  could  be  granted  to  the 
army  without  the  consent  of  both  Houses ; that  no 
objection  lay  to  the  grant  itself,  but  a gr^t  one  to 
the  slight  put  upon  the  legislature  by  nut  applying 
for  its  assent.  Pitt  endeavoured  to  exculpate  the 
ministry  by  representing  the  relief  as  temporary, 
and  as  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment, such  aa  the  increased  price  of  provisions,  &c., 
and  by  representing  that  any  augmentation  of  pay 
voted  by  parliament  would  have  become  permanent. 
This  reasoning,  however,  did  not  give  much  satis- 
faction ; some  of  his  out-and-out  adherents  seemed 
ready  to  join  the  opposition  on  this  point,  and 
Macleod’a  motion  was  only  got  rid  of  by  the  pre-  | 
vious  question,  which  was  carried  by  67  against  23. 
AVindham,  who,  as  secretary-at-war,  had  signed 
the  obnoxious  and  irregular  order,  w'as  more  suc- 
cessful in  sundry  measures  he  introduced  in  the 
House  for  maintaining  discipline  and  increasing 
the  strei^thof  the  militia  regiments,  for  improving 
their  staffs,  for  allowing  them  the  use  of  artillery,  &c. 

Mr.  Canning  had  strong  grounds  for  his  asser- 
tion as  to  the  silarming  state  of  affairs  and  opinions 
in  Ireland : that  country  waa  every  day  approach- 
ing nearer  to  the  verge  of  open  rebellion ; but  we 
reserve  the  narrative  of  events  for  the  moment 
when  the  mask  was  thrown  off  and  the  sword 
drawn,  in  order  to  compress  in  one  clear  view  the 
circumstances  which  preceded,  accompanied,  and 
followed  that  unhappy  outbreak. 

The  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York  with  the 
Prussian  princess  had  not  liecn,  and  did  not  seem 
likely  to  be,  productive  of  issue.  Prince  Augustus 
Duke  of  Sussex  had  contracted  a marriage  with  a 
subject,  in  defiance  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act, 
and  the  well-known  resoluteness  of  his  father  to 
enforce  the  rigours  of  that  enactment.  Whatever 
doubt  may  cling  to  the  celebration  of  a marriage 
between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mrs.  Fiizhcrbert, 
none  can  attach  to  the  marriage— the  double  mar- 
riage ceremony— of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  While 
travelling  in  Italy  in  1792  that  prince  became  ac- 
quainted at  Rome  with  the  family  of  Lord  Dun- 
more,  a Scotch  nobleman  : he  became  enamoured 
of  Lady  Augusta  Murray,  one  of  his  lordship’s 
daughters,  and  with  or  without  the  consent  of  her 
family,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  Royal 
Mamage  Act,  which  struck  all  such  unions  with 
the  stamp  of  illegality,  and  who  ought  to  have 
been  warned  by  the  questionable  position  of  the 


fair  Fitzherbert,  a private  marriage  took  place  at 
Rome.*  After  staying  some  months  at  Rome  the 
prince  returned  to  London  with  his  bride,  whe 
was  now  encante.  At  the  instances  of  the  lady 
and  her  friends.  Prince  Augustus  agreed  to  the 
celebration  of  a second  and  a public  marriage,  to 
be  attended  with  all  the  forms  of  an  ordinary 
English  marriage.  To  complete  the  residence 
of  one  month  in  the  parish  of  St.  Geoi^e, 
Hanover-square,  in  order  that  banns  might  be 
published  in  that  parish  church,  they  took  lodgings 
in  South  Molton-street  in  the  house  of  a coal- 
merchant.  In  due  time  the  parties  were  regularly 
asked  in  church,  and,  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1793,  they  were  again  united,  according  to  the  full 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  St. 
George’s,  Hanover-square,  under  the  names  of 
Augustus  Frederick  and  Augusta  Murray.t  The 
king  lost  no  time  in  instituting  a suit  of  nullity, 
in  his  ow*n  name,  in  the  Arches  Court  of  Canter- 
bury, to  set  aside  the  validity  of  the  marriage  on 
the  ground  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act.  On  the 
8ih  of  January,  1794,  Mr.  Heseltine,  the  king’s 
proctor,  served  a citation  on  I.«ady  Murray  to 
answer  the  charges  of  the  suit.  On  the  13th  of 
the  same  month  Lady  Augusta  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a son.  The  privy  council  occupied  itself 
for  two  days  in  investigating  all  the  circumstances 
attending  the  marriage,  and  in  e.xamining  I^ady 
Dunmore,  I>ady  E.  Murray,  the  coal-merchant 
and  bis  wife,  a gentleman  who  resided  at  Twicken- 
ham, and  the  clergyman  who  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony  at  St.  George’s.  The  Royal 
Marriage  Act  w*as  clear  and  positive ; the  mar- 
riage, by  that  act,  was  no  marriage  at  all ; 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  with  very  little 
deliberation,  pronounced  both  the  ceremony  at 
Rome  and  the  ceremony  at  London  to  be  null  and 
void.  Though  separated  in  law,  the  couple  did 
not  separate  in  fact : they  lived  together  conjugally 
at  least  till  the  birth  of  another  child — a daughter 
— and  the  perpetual  sepo^tion  which  then  took 
place  is  said  to  have  depended  upon  causes  and 
circumstances  very  different  from  the  will  of  the 
king  of  England,  the  law  of  parliament,  or  the 
canons  of  the  Arches  Court.  We  w ill  not  attempt 
to  institute  comparisons  or  make  distinctions  be- 
tween the  conduct,  in  these  delicate  matters,  of 
the  eldest  and  the  fifth  son  of  George  HI.,  al- 
though, in  the  spirit  of  party,  that  invidious  task 
has  been  undertaken  by  niany,  and  things  have 
been  extenuated  or  set  down  in  malice  to  the  one 
or  the  other  prince,  according  to  party  predilec- 
tions. We  would  fain  pass  over  all  these  facts  in 
total  silence ; but  they  were  attended  by  not  un- 
important consequences ; and  perhaps  sometliing 
is  attained  by  relating  them  simply  as  they  oc- 
curred, without  comment  or  bias.  Notwithstanding 

* Lord  Dunmore  wot  not  with  hb  family  ia  Italy.  Ha  waa  at  tlio 
tinu*.  or  hc>  ttcrama  tliortly  aA«rwanij,  iroreroor  of  Ih**  Bahama 
l<fl.ind«.  I.a<ty  Dunmor**  waa  tiavrlllojc  with  her  two  dau;;hl<Ta, 
Ljuly  A.  and  Lrfuly  R.  Murray. 

+ The  fKikc  of  SiimeJL  at  the  time  of  the  narTbjre  ia  St  Ge-r^'g 
rhutTh,  had  %ery  nearly  (UtaiiMrtl  his  Slst  year,  having  bmi  bom 
the  27th  of  January,  1773. 
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her  equivocal  situation,  and  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  in  her  case 
there  had  never  been  any  marriage  or  nuptial  cere- 
mony of  any  kind,  Mrs.  Fitzherlxirt  continued  to 
live  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  high  society  of  England,  re- 
probating the  severity  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act, 
visited  her  and  treated  her  as  the  lawful  wife  of 
the  heir  to  the  throne ; but  a change  and  disse- 
verance of  that  connexion  also  was  about  to  take 
place  at  the  time  when  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
nullified  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
The  fair  widow  of  two  husbands  had  u friend,  a 
bosom  friend,  a grandmother,  not  merely  without 
a grey  hair,*  but  with  the  full  possession  of  that 
kind  of  beauty  which  was  most  to  the  taste  of  his 
royal  highness  of  Wales.  This  was  Lady  Jersey, 
the  daughter  of  an  Irish  clergyman,  who  had  been 
celebrated  and  toasted  a quarter  of  a century  ago 
as  “the  beautiful  Miss  Twysden.”t  The  voice  of 
common  fame  had  for  some  time  proclaimed  that 
the  Jersey  had  supplanted  the  Filzherbert,  when, 
in  the  summer  of  ITOd,  a noticeable  separation 
took  place : the  Fitzherbert  went  to  Margate,  the 
Jersey  to  Brighton;  her  noble  lord  and  husband 
was  appointed  master  of  the  horse  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  When  the  Fitzherbert  returned  to  town 
she  gave  up  her  house  in  Pall-mall ; her  ci-devant 
friend  shone  foremost  in  all  the  festivities  at 
Carlton  House,  as  she  had  recently  done  in  those 
at  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton : from  that  time  for- 
ward the  prince  and  the  fair  Catholic  never  met 
again.  Upon  this  separation  the  king  and  queen 
renewed  their  instances  to  induce  the  heir  to  the 
throne  to  marry  a foreign  and  protestant  princess ; 
and  the  prince,  again  encumbered — and  encum- 
bered more  than  ever — with  debt,  at  last  consented, 
upon  the  express  condition,  it  is  said,  of  obtaining 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  a more  liberal  allow- 
ance of  money  for  the  future.  As  his  royal  high- 
ness had  never  been  abroad,  and  had  seen  none  of 
the  ladies  among  whom  his  choice  could  be  made 
(the  whole  number  of ‘them,  w hat  with  political 
considerations  and  what  with  religion,  was  exceed- 
ingly limited),  he  appears  to  have  left  the  choice 
of  a bride  to  his  father  and  mother.  The  queen, 
it  is  said,  strongly  recommended  her  own  niece, 
the  Princess  Louisa  Augusta  Amelia  of  Mecklen- 
burg (afterAvards  the  fair,  graceful,  high-minded, 
but  most  unfortunate  Queen  of  Prussia) ; but  the 
king  preferred  his  own  niece,  his  sister’s  daughter, 
the  Princess  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  second 
daughter  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Brunswick 
W olfenbQttel,  who  had  so  unfortunately  led  the 
Prussians  against  the  French  republicans  in  1792; 
and  the  choice  was  determined  in  favour  of  tills 
lady.  Even  in  the  list  of  royal  matrimonial 
alliances  it  would  lx:  difficult  to  find  (at  least  in 

• Among  tlio  glories  anil  mntnhle<s  folidtie*  of  Sarah,  the  great 
nnd  Br$t  niichr»»iif  Marlhonmgh,  ihnl  ple.rsant  rogue.  Collcj-  ('ihlier, 
eonmeratea  her  having  Iwen  a great  granHmother  wilhnnt  grey  h.iirsl 
—Apiilugy. 

t 'l"hi*  Inily  was  mnrritHl  to  Oeorge  Biuvy,  fourth  Karl  of  Jersey, 
iu  March,  1170.  Her  father,  whore  heircta  she  was,  ilietl  Bishop  of 
Raphon. 
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modem  days)  one  more  unhappy  than  tliis,  or  one 
that  more  clearly  promised  from  the  beginning  to 
be  unhappy.  If  on  the  one  side  the  prince,  with 
his  tics,  connexions,  pursuits,  and  habits  of  life, 
was  a reluctant  bridegroom,  the  princess  was 
scarcely  a more  willing  bride ; and,  if  a report 
universally  prevalent  on  the  Continent,  as  in  Eng- 
land, is  entitled  to  credit,  she  had  been  warmly 
aitached  to  a young  German  prince  serving  on  her 
father’s  staff,  and  had  for  him  rejected  the  prof- 
fered hand  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  who, 
in  1797,  became  King  Frederick  William  III., 
and  es|K)U8ed  the  Princess  of  Mecklenburg,  whom 
Queen  Charlotte  of  England  had  wished  to  select 
for  her  son  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Whatever  in- 
fluences, paternal  or  extra-paternal  (her  father 
was  subsidized  by  England  at  the  time),  may  have 
been  used  to  obtain  her  consent,  or  whether  any 
such  influences  were  necessary,  the  negotiation  was 
soon  settled  by  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  went  over 
to  Germany  for  that  purpose  tow’ards  the  end 
of  the  year  1794.  After  a circuitous  route  by 
land,  made  necessary  by  the  war  on  the  Continent, 
and  after  a rough  voyage  by  sea,  not  wholly  with- 
out the  risk  of  the  British  s<iuadron  that  escorted 
her  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  being  attacked  by 
the  French,  the  princess  reached  the  British  coast, 
where  the  squadron,  enveloped  in  a dense  fog,  was 
obliged  to  lay- to  for  nearly  forty-eight  hours.  At 
last  the  ships  glided  safely  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames,  and  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  embarking 
in  a royal  yacht,  landed  at  Greenwich  on  Sunday 
the  5th  of  April,  1795.  On  the  evening  of  the  8th 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  at  St.  James’s.  On  the  27th 
of  April  the  ('hancellor  of  the  Exchequer  delivered 
a message  from  the  king,  recommending  the  set- 
tling of  some  suitable  provision  upon  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  His  majesty  at  the  same 
time  e,\pres8cd  the  deepest  regret  at  the  necessity  of 
providing  the  means  of  freeing  the  Prince  of  Wales 
from  encumbrances  to  a large  amount;  but  said 
he  entertained  no  idea  of  proixising  to  relieve  him 
otherwise  than  by  the  apjiiication  of  part  of  the  in- 
creased income  which  might  be  settled  on  his  royal 
highness.  It  is  said  that  the  prince,  in  consenting 
to  the  marriage,  had  understood  that  his  debts  were 
to  be  discharged  by  a parliamentary  grant,  or  a 
succession  of  grants,  so  as  to  leave  his  increased 
revenue  entirely  free ; and  that  the  course  now 
proposed  annoyed  and  irritated  him  beyond  mea- 
sure, making  more  and  more  unpalatable  the  union 
which  he  had  contraeted,  and  his  dissatisfaction 
with  which  he  took  little  care  to  conceal.  Pitt 
simply  moved  the  taking  into  immediate  considera- 
tion his  majesty’s  message;  but  Colonel  Stanley 
oliserved,  that,  parliament  having  already  paid  the 
debts  of  the  nrince,  it  was  proper  .that  a call  of  the 
House  should  precede  any  further  grant  of  this 
nature ; and  that  the  king’s  message,  for  the  last 
jiayinent  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  debts  in  1787, 
ought  to  be  read.  The  minister  opposed  all  this 
as  unnecessary ; the  king’s  present  intention  not 
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being  to  require  a grant  to  discharge  at  once  the  1 Mr.  Ijambton  boldly  and  broadly  insisted  that  par- 
whole  of  the  debt,  but  only  to  enable  the  prince  to  liament  ought  both  to  pay  the  030>000/  and  m- 
puy  it  off  gradually  out  of  his  increased  allowance,  i crease  the  prince’s  revenue  to  150,000/  dear. 
Pitt  also  B^>ukc  of  the  propriety  of  making  an  ade-  ! Pox,  preluding  that  the  allowances  to  heirs  appa> 
quute  provision  for  the  splendour  that  ought  to  ^ rent  had  always  l)een  influenced  by  jmrly  inutnes, 
attend  the  heir-apparent  of  the  British  crown,  re-  or  bad  ever  been  sheer  party  matters,  said  he  would 
marking  that  the  allowance  which  would  now  be  vote  fur  the  additional  65,000/.  a year,  n»  moved 
asked  for  was  smaller  than  that  which  had  been  by  the  minister — provided  only  that  requisite  pre- 
settled on  the  prince’s  grandfather,  Frederick  cautious  were  taken  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
Prince  of  Wales,  while  the  value  of  money  was  far  future  applications  for  money.  He  added,  how- 
less  now  than  then.  The  moment  was  nut  very  ever,  that  be  thought  that  a contribution  from  his 
favourable  for  prodigality  : the  expenses  of  the  war  majesty’s  civil  list  ought  to  have  come  in  aid  of 
were  enormous,  and  constantly  increasing;  mil-  the  prince,  and  have  oliviated  the  necessity  of  any 
lions  were  wanted  for  subsidies,  and  services  avowed  painful  discussion;  that  he  must  object  to  the 
or  secret;  new  tuxes,  not  very  onerous  iu  their  smallness  of  the  sum  set  apart  for  the  annual  pay- 
scvcrdl  amounts,  but  considerable  in  the  uggre-  merit  of  the  prince’s  creditors;  and  he  proposed  that 
gate,  perplexing  in  their  number  and  variety,  and  not  less  than  65,000/.  a-ycar,  together  with  the 
vexatious  in  their  collection,  had  been  imposed;  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  should  be  set 
provisions  were  exceedingly  dear;  and,  uotwith-  aside  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debts.  Mr.  Grey, 
standing  the  prosperity  of  some  branches  of  trade,  on  the  contrary,  said  that,  though  the  prince  was 
many  classes  of  the  people  were  suffering  severe  entitled  to  a proper  establishment,  there  would  be 
privations.  Many  members  of  the  House  were  dis-  more  dignity  in  deebuing  than  in  requiring  an  ex- 
satisfied  and  alarmed,  and  some  of  them  expressed  pensive  one;  that  times  of  public  distress  ought  to 
their  feelings  strongly.  Mr.  Sumner  thought  that,  check  the  spirit  of  prodigality ; that  other  means 
before  the  Commons  proceeded  to  vote  the  prime  ought  to  be  resorted  to  than  the  money  of  the 
any  more  money,  they  ought  to  be  informed  how  ))eople;  that  a refusal  to  liberate  the  prince  from 
the  preceding  grant  fur  the  payment  of  his  debts  his  embarrassments  would  doubtless  prove  a morii- 
had  been  applied.  Mr.  Curwen  warned  the  House  fleation,  but  it  would,  at  the  same  tim^  awaken  a 
tliat  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  French  revolu-  just  sense  of  his  imprudence,  and  in  the  mean 
tioQ  bad  been  the  unthinking  prodigality  of  the  time  his  creditors,  no  longer  presuming  on  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family;  and  Mr.  Martin  ex-  facility  of  parliament,  and  deprived  of  expectations 
claimed,  that  the  only  sure  way  of  maintaining  from  the  public  purse,  would  readily  agree  to  a 
monarchy,  in  limes  like  the  present,  was  to  pre-  composition  of  their  claims.  Mr.  Grey  concluded 
vent  it  from  becoming  oppressive  tothe  nation.  It  by  moving,  that,  in  lieu  of  65,000/.  pro(>08ed  by 
is  said  that  the  prince  was  exceedingly  hurt  by  the  minister,  the  addition  to  the  prince’s  revenue 
these  and  other  discussions  which  took  place  in  both  thould  be  only  40,000/. ; but  this  motion,  being 
Houses,  and  that  he  complained  that  the  king  and  put  to  the  vote,  was  negatived  by  260  against  90 — 
the  minister  had  broken  faith  with  him;  but,  while  a minority,  however, larger  Uian  usual.  Slieridan, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  had  not  deceived  who  was  not  present  at  this  debate,  delivered  a 
himself  as  to  the  assurances  and  intentions  of  hit  startling  speech  at  a subsequent  stage  of  the  pro- 
father,  it  appears  to  be  proved  that  Fitt  had  never  ceedings.  He  declared  that,  from  political  differ- 
pledged  himself  to  usk,  at  so  critical  a moment,  a cnees,  his  intimacy  with  the  prince  had  ceased, 
separate  grant  for  tltc  liquidation  of  the  debts.  I hut  that  at  the  same  time  he  must  defend  his  royal 
The  amount  of  these  debts  the  chancellor  of  the  ' highness  frum  injurious  imputations,  and  give  it 
exchequer  stated  to  he  not  less  titan  630,000/.  He  u his  positive  opinion  that  tiic  debts  ought  to  be 
proposed  that  65,000/.  should  be  added  to  his  p<tid  immediately,  fur  the  dignity  of  the  country 
highness’s  income,  which  would  thus  be  about  and  the  reputation  of  the  prince,  who  ought  nut  to 
140,000/.  a year;  that  25,000/.  per  annum  should  he  seen  rolling  about  the  streets,  in  his  state-coach, 
be  deducted  for  payment  of  the  debts,  which  might  as  an  insolvent  prodigal.”  He  even  declared  that 
thus  be  all  paid  off  in  the  course  of  twetily -seven  the  prince  bad  not  really  been  a party  to  tlie  pro- 
ycars ; and  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  incurring  raise  and  pledge  given  to  parliament,  iu  1787,  that 
of  further  debts,  no  future  arrears  should  be  sun  he  would  contract  no  more  debts.  He  said  that, 
fered  to  go  beyond  the  quarter,  no  claims  should  ^ on  the  subject  of  expense,  and  of  keeping  solemn 
be  admitted  uter  its  expiration,  and  all  suits  for  pledges  to  the  public,  the  prince  would  not  suffer 
recovery  of  debts  dim  by  the  prince  should  lie  by  comparison  with  the  king.”  For  these  words 
against  Ms  household  (mcers  only.  Even  the  Pitt  called  him  to  order;  but  Sheridan  proceeded 
Foxite  opposition  were  divided  on  these  delicate  to  say  that  the  king,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
matters;  for,  a}tboa|;h  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  had  given  a solemn  aiaursncc  tlut  the  civil  list 
transferred  his  politi^  eODfldence  fmm  Mr.  Fox  should  not  be  exceeded ; and  yet,  since  that  pro- 
to the  Duke  of  Pcfftland,  some  of  them  certainly  mise,the  debts  of  the  civil  list  had  licen  paid  to  an 
hoped  to  see  him  wear  the  blue  and  buff  once  amount  which  would,  at  compound  interest,  make 
more,  and  calculated  that  his  present  irritation  nearly  7,000,000/.  lie  concluded  with  proposing 
against  Pitt  would  lead  to  that  happy  party  result,  that  the  king  aud  queen  should  contribute,  the  one 
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10,000/.,  the  other  5000/.  a year;  and  that  the 
further  deficiency  should  be  made  good  out  of 
sinecure  offices,  &c.  In  the  House  of  Peers  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  delivered  a very  hot  speech 
against  ministers,  accusing  them  of  having  eagerly 
endeavoured  to  deprive  his  brother  of  the  popu- 
larity to  which  he  was  justly  entitled,  and  of 
having  singled  him  out  as  an  exception  to  the  un- 
bounded liberality  with  which  they  supplied  the 
foreign  princes  who  applied  to  them  for  pecuniary 
assistance.*  In  the  end,  and  after  two  months’ 
agitation  of  the  question,  it  w'as  settled,  by  a bill 
which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  27th  of 
June,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  have  an 
annual  revenue  of  125,000/.,  together  with  the 
rents  of  the  duehy  of  Cornwall,  which  were  valued 
at  13,000/.  more ; that  73,000/.  should  annually 
be  set  aside,  out  of  these  sums,  for  the  payment  of 
his  creditors,  under  the  direction  of  commissioners 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  parliament;  and 

• The  Duke  of  Claretiec  wa«  not  nloiie  in  thi«  debate.  Tli-  Diiko 
of  Bedford  expreaed  himself  in  much  the  same  manner,  saying  that 
a variety  of  circumstaiiees  would  occur  to  candid  minds  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  errors  of  the  prino-,  which  were  of  a Juvenile  drscription, 
and  which  liy  no  means  called  for  any  asperity  of  censure.  Hut  it 
was  the  Scotch  Foxite  Fivr.  the  ultra-liheriil  or  quasi-repuldirnn  Karl 
of  Lauderdale,  th.vt  went  to  the  greatest  lengths  for  his  Highness  of 
Wales.  Uehta,  he  said,  of  a much  huger  amount,  h id  been  di,chargcd 
hy  parliament  in  preceding  reigns,  without  exi>oslng  and  stigma- 
tising the  princes  w ho  had  contrarieil  them ; and  did  it  liecoroe  so 
great  iind  opulent  a people  to  lie  severe  and  p.ir.imoiiioiis  towaids  a 
yuaay  prince  (his  Royal  Highnesw  was  in  lii<  thirty-third  vnir,  nr 
within  three  years  of  being  us  old  as  the  Clianrellor  of  the  Kx- 
chequer),  from  whose  virtues,  abilities,  and  arcomplishmcnts  they 
mignt  Justly  expect  so  much  contentment  ? 


[Book  II. 

that,  iu  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  future 
debts,  the  regulations  suggested  by  the  minister 
should  be  adopted,  and  strictly  enforced.  All  this 
had  been  carried  by  great  majorities  iu  both 
Houses,  but  there  were  few  who  really  thought 
that  this  settlement  would  be  a final  one. 

On  the  same  day  (the  27th  of  June)  the  session 
was  closed  by  the  king  in  {rerson,  who  expressed 
his  hope  “ that  the  present  circumstances  of 
France  might,  in  their  effects,  hasten  the  return 
of  such  a state  of  order  and  regular  government  as 
might  be  capable  of  maintaining  the  accustomed 
relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  other  powers 
but  he  also  said  that  our  main  reliance  must  be  on 
our  naval  and  military  forces. 

Long  before  this  the  wretched  remnant  of  the 
fine  but  small  and  ill-commanded  army  we  had 
sent  to  the  Netherlands  and  the  northern  frontiers 
of  I'rance  was  collected  in  barracks  at  home,  or 
drafted  off  to  other  quarters  of  the  world.  The 
Dutch  democratic  party — who  had  done  their  ut- 
most to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  French,  and 
discourage,  thwart,  and  disorganise  the  forces  which 
their  stadiholder,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  col- 
lected after  the  fall  of  Nimeguen,  and  the  retreat 
of  the  Duke  of  York  behind  the  Waal — openly  de- 
clared themselves  everywhere  for  friendship  and'  alli- 
ance with  the  Galilean  republic,  and  for  the  entire 
abandonment  of  the  old  connexion  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  forced  connexion  with  Prussia. 
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Early  in  December,  1794,  the  Duke  of  York  re- 
turned to  I/jndon,  leaving  the  command  of  the 
Briliah  and  Hanoverian  troopa  to  Count  Walmoden, 
a Hanoverian  nobleman,  said  to  be  closely,  though 
illegitimatelv,  connected  in  blood  with  the  royal 
family  of  England.  Walmoden,  and  the  general 
officers  under  him,  aeem  to  have  been  fully  pos- 
sessed of  the  old  notion  that  war  was  not  to  be  waged 
in  winter,  and  to  have  slept  over  the  fact  that,  in 
the  north  of  Holland,  the  frost  was  often  severe 
enongh  to  convert  the  canals,  and  all  the  smaller 
rivers,  into  solid  high-roads,  capable  of  bearing 
any  weight  that  men  could  put  upon  them.  The 
trooi»  were  in  cantonments  here  and  there,  when, 
in  the  middle  of  December,  after  one  or  two  nights 
of  very  hard  frost,  the  French  crossed  the  Waal  on 
the  ice,  drove  in  the  few  videttes  that  were  on  the 
alert,  and  carried  all  the  ]msts  in  the  Isle  of 
Bommel.  But  on  the  30th  of  December,  General 
Dundas,  who  was  serving  under  Walmoden,  ad- 
vanced rapidly  from  Amheim  with  only  8000  men, 
almost  entirely  British  infantry,  and  drove  the 
French,  in  spite  of  their  vast  superiority  of  number, 
and  the  batteries  they  had  thrown  up  or  taken  jioe- 
session  of,  back  beyond  the  W aal,  with  a consider- 
able loss  in  men,  and  the  loss  of  several  pieces  of 
cannon.  This  affair  was  in  the  highest  degree 
honourable  to  the  staunch  infantry  of  England; 
but  it  could  be  of  little  service  to  the  common 
cause,  for  Pichegru  soon  collected  a force  of 
200,000  men,  the  people  of  the  country  continued 
to  favour  the  French,  and  the  English  army,  with 
a miserable,  and  in  part  fraudulent,  commissariat, 
with  an  equally  bad  medical  staff,  was  totally  un- 
provided with  most  of  the  requisites  indisiwnsable 
in  their  hard  and  trying  circumstances : the  sick 
and  wounded  had  neither  medicines  nor  able  sur- 
geons to  attend  them;  and  often  wanted  food, 
covering,  and  proper  places  of  shelter  to  receive 
them.  The  indignation  of  the  army  was  the  greater 
as  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  the  government 
had  provided,  with  a lavish  hand,  for  all  their 
wants,  as  far  as  money,  orders,  and  injunctions 
could  provide  for  them,  and  tliat  a variety  of  those 
comforts  needed  by  the  soldiery  in  a cold,  inhos- 
pitable country  had  been  furnished  by  private 
patriotic  subscriptions  raised  throughout  England. 
The  standing  orders  of  the  army,  and  the  orders  of 
the  day  issued  by  the  Duke  of  \ork,  were  humane, 
clear,  and  altogether  excellent;  but, unfortunately, 
there  was  generally  not  only  a want  of  an  active 
superintendence  over  the  execution  of  these  orders, 
but  also  a want  of  knowledge  and  method  in  our 
otficers  as  to  the  means  of  carrying  them  into  exe- 
cution. Moreover,  England  liad  not  at  that  time 
any  very  numerous  body  ut  able  well-trained  sur- 
geons io  draw  upon,  and  the  pay  offered  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  tempt  good  surgeons  into  the 
service.  Both  on  the  medical  staff  and  in  the 
commissariat  a great  many  French  emigrants  snd 
other  foreigners  were  employed  pro  tempnre ; snd, 
although  there  is  no  cloaking  the  iniquity  of  lome 
of  our  own  native-born  subjects,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
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Stand  that  roost  of  these  foreigners  kept  only  in 
view  the  making  of  as  much  money  as  they  could 
during  the  campaign.  The  medical  department 
was  improved  more  rapidly ; but  we  never  had 
anything  like  a good,  honest,  effective  commis- 
sariat, until  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington)  was  inlrnstcd  with  the  command  of 
our  forces  in  Portugal ; snd  half  of  our  military 
failures,  and  a very  large  ))ortion  of  the  excess  in 
ex|ienBe  of  all  our  expeditions,  are  attributable  to 
thia  one  great  want.  When  the  Duke  of  York 
quitted  the  army,  and  came  home,  mattera  became 
much  worse,  and  the  acts  of  cruel  neglect  and  of 
peculation  more  flagrant  and  barefaced.* 

Five  days  after  the  French  had  sustained  their 
unexpected  and  inglorious  defeat  at  the  himds  of 
General  Uuntlas,  Pichegru  crosaed  the  Waul  upon 
the  ice  with  an  enormous  force.  It  became  evident 
thst  nothing  but  a hasty  retreat  could  possibly  save 
the  remains  of  the  British  army  ; and,  alter  spiking 
their  heavy  cannon  and  destroying  all  the  ammu- 
nition they  could  not  carry  off,  they  retired  towards 
the  Leek  on  the  6lli  of  January.  The  French  van 
pressed  upon  their  rear.  Though  disheartened  and 
in  some  of  the  disorder  inevitable  in  a hasty  re- 
treat, the  gallant  English  infantry  lialted,  formed 
in  order  of  battle,  charged,  and,  after  four  cliargcs, 
attended  with  various  success,  drove  the  French 
from  the  field  with  a Irightfui  loss,  for  the  most  of 
the  batile  bad  been  fought  as  it  were  hand  to  liand. 
On  the  loth  of  January  fresh  columns  of  the  re- 
publicans crossed  the  Waal;  and  on  the  11th 
Pichegru,  witli  a condensed  force  of  70,000  men, 
fell  upon  General  Walmoden  in  the  defile  of  the 
Oreb,  between  Arnheim  and  Nimeguen,  iu  the  con- 
fident hope  of  deatroying  or  reducing  to  an  uncon- 
ditional aurrender  all  that  remained  of  the  British 
army  and  of  their  German  subaidiarics.  But  Wal- 
moden, after  sustaining  an  assault,  which  was  long 
and  general,  made  good  hia  retreat.  Four  days 
after  this  Pichegru  fell  upon  some  jiosts  which  had 
been  occupied  to  cover  the  retiring  army : these 
posts  were  gallantly  held  until  the  retreat  of  the 
British  was  secured,  and  then  the  troops  who  hsd 

• Th«  folio*  inn  rpjiort  m«l<’  by  u vtrriwHy 

nn<l  *<Tiiricy  wert*  fooud  to  l»e  wrll  ; — *’  JAnu«ry  iftst,  I'M. 

l>tr  hOiplbjU,  wblfh  verr  to  for  tb**  ptrw  iit  cit*- 

ueletAlily  thionrd.  Bern  ^ini(  the  sick  io  wactcuui,  «ilh«jut  ci(<liiug 
•iiffloient  to  kre^^  thrm  wnnn  In  thi»  riwoim  hai  *t»ut  *010,1 

liuodrtd*  to  their  etcrul  home;  aod  the  Bhamefm  iwitlrct  that 
I’lVvaiU  ibriKiich  all  tlut  Oepartinrnt  maKr*  our  Itu»|)il4l4  more 
iuiigbieilni:  honw«*.  Whluwt  wwiioz.  without  aitentlanc-,  and 
r»en  without  clean  ctrAW,  ami  wificimt  »h«*Uer  from  the  waathor* 
thev  tiro  Uirowu  to|{rthrr  in  l.ra|w,  unvitird  and  unproisTtnl.  to 
|wrUh  by  cmiiuifioa.  while  le»;looa  «»f  viiltiiie*— down  tothe  eteward*. 
Munuw,  and  the  utiiul^ih***  de|iei;il«-BU*— y>a»wr  their  biMiirw,  aiid 
nil  their  cMflcr*  with  the  natiuti  * trraBure  ; and.  like  Ik*4*U  of 
faltim  on  the  blood  and  nms***-»  of  thalr  tinb*i»r>  fr-Uow^rwiure*, 
of  wlhtm  no*  our*  in  a hundred  minUca,  but  penalx-*  uudrr  itic 
fi*mal  claw*  of  Ihoie  haiTn'a.  still  thirstinf  for  more  blood,  and 
rfaMia«  la  tlw*  jaw*  of  dew'li.  For  the  troth  of  what  1 My.  I appeal 
to  every  mao  m the  nnn),  who  Km  ooly  fora  few  Intut#  oWned. 
with  an  attentive  eye,  the  innwtal  rule  of  rt>adiict  in  «»tiT  hoapitaU  nf 
UiD.  And  « itiiwa  iierv  the  *wne  lH*f«>f*  me,  while  I now  write.  A 
number  of  men  lyiuK  on  a ifAnly  allow, ita.e  of  duty  wet  iirtw, 
which,  from  the  heat  of  tlwir  bfwlie*.  »pod*  up  a visible  Meam.  un* 
atile  tu  help  themselvea;  awl.  tbouich  a mfieirnt  oumhrr  uf  nen  an* 
lilieimllv  paid  fur  their  attewiUiw,  none  has  been  near  for  MtenU 
lioura,  eVro  to  help  them  to  a dnnk  of  wata.’‘'>v<a*iaaJ  Stfttttr. 

It  WM  nmorioas  that,  when  an  uafortmaM  man  waa  amt  to  the 
be  cmaially  pmslied  thronvh  n«|Uct,  unakUhslana,  « 
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hrld  them  drew  off  unpursued  by  the  enemy,  some 
of  who$e  columns  hsstened  to  take  possession  of 
Utrecht  and  Rotterdam.  By  this  time  the  Eng- 
liih  had  lost  nearly  all  their  cRmp‘Cqui]>age  and 
baggage.  The  multitude  of  inferior  commissary 
agents,  who  had  been  appointed  to  procure  the 
requisites,  had  so  grossly  deceived  their  employers 
that  no  provisions  had  been  collected.  Besides  the 
open  enmity  of  the  successful  French,  the  English 
found  concealed  enemies  in  every  Dutch  town  and 
village  through  which  they  pass^  ; for  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Dutch  people  looked  upon  them  as  the 
original  cause  of  the  calamities  inflicted  on  their 
country,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  insulting 
them  in  their  misery,  and  of  ailding  to  their  sufi'er- 
ings.  These  sufferings,  particularly  among  the 
many  sick  and  wounded,  were  as  cruel  as  any  that 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a retreating  army:  they  were, 
in  the  midst  of  a rigorous  winter,  carried  in  open 
waggons,  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  destitute  of 
all  comforts  and  accommodations.  Many  were 
frozen  to  death,  many  dropped  and  perished 
through  want ; especiallv  during  the  day  and  night 
marches  of  the  16th  and  17th  of  January,  when 
they  had  to  cross  the  sandy,  desert,  houseless 
districts  that  intervened  between  Utrecht  and  the 
towns  of  Deventer  and  Zutphen,  in  the  midst  of  an 
unceasing  hurricane  of  wind,  snow,  and  sleet. 
After  a march  of  nearly  two  months,  through  coun- 
tries everywhere  hungry  and  beggarly,  and  in 
many  parts  churlishly  inhospitable  or  inimical, 
the  wretched  fragment  of  tlie  Duke  of  Y’ork's  army 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  and  embarked  at 
Bremen  for  England.  Our  ally,  the  Stadiholder, 
arrived  in  this  countrj*  long  before  them.  The  de- 
mocrats at  the  Hague  began  to  threaten  his  person 
and  his  family ; and  the  same  triumphant  party, 
shutting  thcir  eyes  to  the  exactions  and  oppreafaions 
they  must  expect  from  the  French,  were  every- 
where insulting  and  menacing  the  aristocratic  party, 
and  preparing  solemn  entrances  and  public  feasts 
for  Pichegru  and  his  generals.  Taking  with  him 
his  son,  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
stadtholder,  not  without  difficulty,  escaped  from 
the  Hague  to  the  small  port  of  Scheveling,  where, 
on  the  19ih  of  January,  he  and  his  son  embarked 
in  an  open  boat,*  The  fugitives  arrived  at  Harwich 
on  the  following  day.  The  democrats  of  Amster- 
dam, who  had  appointed  a provisional  council  of  go- 
vernment, planted  the  tree  of  liberty  in  the  chief 
places  of  their  city,  and  mounted  the  French  cock- 
ade, gave  an  enthusiastic  reception  to  Pichegru, 
who  made  his  entrance  at  the  head  of  5000  men 
on  the  20tli  of  January.  The  republican  general 
went  through  the  form  of  proclaiming  the  magna- 
nimity of  France  (who  only  wanted  to  assist  the 
peoples  of  Europe  to  break  the  chains  of  their 
despots),  and  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 

• On  morning  of  Uwir  rttp«r1ufo  from  l)io  a mob  m« 

■••mHUnl  Anit  iQkist^  ihAt  ihi)  *Udt))oblrr  nhoiiW  b«*  brrmjfhi  to 
forU^  I'art  ii«  h«4)  lakeo  in  favour  of  iW  Kuuliili.  Hi*  KuorOo,  ho»-- 
•»pr,  protrct«l  Mm  from  their  vioMnee.  .uni  ronveyr<l  him  to  the 
■iUe.  when  he  »aa  oicaia  io  <Un|t»r,  till  (he  foonla  tliat  accompAOied 
him  ilupereed  (lie  liejiri. 
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Seven  United  Provinces.  Hserlcm  and  Leyden 
adopted  the  tame  measure!  aa  Amsterdam ; and, 
while  the  opposite  party  of  Dutchmen  ran  away  or 
concealed  themacives,  or  at  the  least  kept  close 
within  their  houses,  the  democrats  in  nearly  every 
town  and  village  welcomed  the  French,  and  de- 
clared themselves  their  disciples  and  friends.  In 
the  province  of  Zealand  there  lay  a considerable 
S(|uadron  of  Dutch  meii-of-war  : the  admiral,  said 
to  have  been  all  along  hot  in  the  French  interest, 
hoisted  the  French  flag  on  the  30th  of  January, 
took  possession  of  Flushing  and  Middicbourg, 
and,  on  the  4th  of  February,  concluded  a very 
agreeable  negotiation  with  the  republican  general 
[ Michaud.  The  States-General,  or  such  portions 
of  them  aa  chose  to  assemble  at  the  Hague,  ao 
open,  defcncelesa  town,  where  they  were  entirely 
at  the  mercy  and  under  the  dictation  of  the  French 
army  and  the  Dutch  mob,  issued  proclamationa, 
calling  upon  the  people,  in  consequence,  as  they 
said,  of  the  stadtholder’a  flight,  to  admit  the  friendly 
troops  of  the  French  republic.  Scarcely  one  of  the 
formidable  and  well-provided  fortresses  which 
lined  and  studded  the  country  had  made  more  titan 
a show  of  resistance  ; they  had  nearly  all  opened 
their  gates  to  the  French  before  the  Duke  of  York 
quitted  the  army  ; but  some  few  fortresses  on  the 
frontiers  of  Brabant  still  remained  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Dutch  troops,  or  of  Germans  who  had  been 
in  the  pay  of  the  stadtholder.  In  this  number 
was  Bergen-op-Zoora,  one  of  the  strongest  foi^ 
tresses  in  the  world,  and  at  the  time  in  an  admir- 
able state  of  preparation — if  oniy  the  garrison 
within  it  had  been  true  to  their  trust.  But  Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom,  with  all  the  rest  of  them,  threw  its 
gates  wide  open  at  the  first  invitation,  and  its  gar- 
rison fraternized  with  the  French.  A requisition 
of  clothes  and  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  repub- 
lican army,  to  the  value  of  one  million  and  a half 
sterling,  caused  some  consternation  among  the 
thrifty  Dutchmen ; but  the  republican  patty,  or 
all  the  ultra-democratic  Dutch,  were  in  an  ecstasy 
at  their  triumph  by  means  of  French  bayonets  over 
their  countrymen  who  had  triumphed  over  them 
by  means  of  Prussian  bayonets  in  1787 ; and  they 
were  flattered  by  the  convocation  of  a Kepreaentative 
Asaembly  on  liberty  and  equality  principles,  which 
abolished  the  her^ilary  stadtholderatc,  with  sU 
the  forms  of  the  preceding  constitution,  published 
j in  good  Dutch  the  Declaration  of  the  RighU  of 
Man,  reversed  the  sentences  passed  against  the 
democrats  of  1787,  and  recalled  all  the  exilet.  It 
ia  to  be  supposed  that  this  class  of  patriots  were 
not  greatly  or  imnicdiately  affected  by  the  embargo 
which  the  English  government  immediately  laid 
upon  all  Dutch  ships  and  goods  in  the  porta  of 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  our  colonics  ; but  the 
seizure  or  detention  of  the  Dutch  East  Indiamen 
and  cargoes  was  a terrible  diaapiraintment  to  the 
French,  and  at  the  same  time  a heavy  blow  to  the 
monied  interest  and  trading  aristocracy,  who  ab- 
horred  the  French  and  their  principles.  The 
I Council  of  Government,  the  merest  pujipets  of  the 
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French,  sent  over  two  delegates  to  London  to  re- 
monstrate and  claim  restitution.  Lord  Grenville, 
as  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  asked  them  in  what 
capacity  they  wished  to  be  received  ? The  dele- 
gates replied,  as  representatives  of  the  Sovereign 
People  of  Batavia.  The  secretary  said,  he  knew 
of  no  such  delegating  power,  and  therefore  must 
decline  any  further  conference  with  them.  The 
ministry  soon  took  into  consideration  the  important 
subject  of  the  Dutch  colonics : an  expedition  was 
prepared ; and  on  July  the  14th  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
G.  Keith  Elphinstone,  and  Major-General  Craig, 
with  a land  force,  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  took  possession  of 
Simon’s  Town.  From  that  point  tiie  troops  ad- 
vanced tow'ards  Cape  Town  : they  soon  carried  by 
assault  the  strong  post  of  Muyzenberg,  which  com- 
manded the  road  to  it,  and  there  waited  for  some 
reinforcements  from  the  island  of  St.  Salvador. 
These  forces,  under  the  command  of  Major-General 
Alured  Clarke,  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember; and  then  the  whole  army — still  a very 
small  one — pushed  forward  to  Cape  Town.  The 
Dutch  governor,  who  had  rejected  a proposal  to 
place  the  whole  colony  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain  (the  only  protection  which  could 
save  it  from  the  French)  till  the  peace,  yielded  at 
once  to  this  display  of  force,  and  surrendered  the 
town  and  castle  on  the  23rd  of  September.  In- 
structions were  also  sent  out  to  our  naval  and 
military  commanders  in  the  East  Indies  to  pre- 
pare for  the  reduction  and  occupation  of  the  Dutch 


settlements  in  that  part  of  the  world ; and  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  or  by  the  beginning  of  1 796,  all 
the  places  the  Dutch  held  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
with  Malacca,  Cochin,  Chinsura,  Amboyna,  and 
Banda,  were  taken  possession  of,  with  scarcely 
any  resistance.  Other  plans  of  easy  execution 
were  arranged  for  the  seizure  of  the  Dutch  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica ; so  that  it  was  made  evident  that  the  Batavian 
republic  would  soon  lose  all  those  foreign  pos- 
sessions and  plantations  which  had  once  poured  a 
continuous  stream  of  wealth  into  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. 

Such,  for  a long  time,  had  been  the  equivocal  con- 
duct of  the  King  of  Prussia,  that  it  excited  little  or 
no  surprise,  when,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  he 
concluded  a separate  treaty  with  the  French,  whom 
he  had  been  the  first  of  all  the  coalition  to  assail. 
By  this  treaty,  which  was  definitively  settled  at 
Basle,  in  Switzerland,  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  king 
ceded  to  the  republic  all  the  Prussian  territory  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  republic  re- 
stored to  Prussia  the  territories  she  had  overrun  on 
the  right  bank  of  that  river.  Both  the  contracting 
powers  pledged  themselves  not  to  grant  a passage 
through  their  respective  territories  to  the  enemies 
of  the  other.  All  prisoners  taken  respectively  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war  were  restored,  in- 
cluding the  prisoners  taken  by  the  French  from  the 
corps  of  Saxony,  Muyence,  the  Palatinate,  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Darmstadt,  &c.,  who  had  been  serving  with 
the  army  of  his  Prussian  majesty.  Until  a treaty 
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of  commerce  should  be  made,  all  the  commercial 
cummunicalions  and  rclatiuna  between  France  and 
the  Prussian  states  were  re>establishcd  on  the 
footing  ujwn  which  they  stood  before  the  present 
war,  &c.  And  on  the  17th  of  May  a supple- 
nientar}'  treaty  was  concluded  at  Basle  by  the 
same  plcMiipoientiaries — M.  Burihclcmy  for  France, 
the  Baron  Ilanlenbcrg  for  Prussia — professing 
that  it  was  the  interest  and  earnest  desire  of  both 
contracting  parties  to  establish  a line  of  demarca- 
tion and  neutrality  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
theatre  of  war  frtjm  all  the  north  of  Germany. 
The  I'rcnch  drew  a line  that  admirably  suited 
them,  and  promised  to  consider  as  neutral  states 
all  those  that  w'cre  situated  behind  that  line,  on 
condition  of  the  said  states  recalling  their  contin- 
gents, and  making  no  new  contracts  for  furnishing 
troops  to  the  emperor,  or  any  of  the  powers  at  war 
with  France  : but  every  state  that  did  not  comply 
and  strictly  conform  to  these  conditions  was  to  be 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  neutrality.  The 
sovereign  princes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
were  to  be  entitled  to  negotiate  with  the  French 
republic  under  the  mediation  of  his  Prussian  ma* 
jesty.  In  secret  articles  or  overtures  the  pride 
and  cupidity  of  the  court  of  Berlin  were  fluttered 
by  prospective  aggrandisements  at  the  cost  of  its 
old  enemy  and  rival,  Austria ; and,  perhaps, 
England's  best  and  steadiest  ally — as  Frederick 
William  had  been  so  often  represented  to  be  by  our 
ministry— already  anticipated  the  rounding  of  his 
dominions  by  the  occupation  and  sovereign  pos- 
session of  Hanover. 

One  link  of  the  chain  once  broken,  other  links 
of  the  coalition  were  soon  snapped  asunder.  Spain 
was  exhausted  by  the  efforts  she  had  made ; the 
Walloons  in  lier  service  had  all  deserted  to  the 
enemy  ; the  republican  columns  again  threatened 
to  advance  even  to  the  galea  of  Madrid  ; and,  dis- 
mayed ami  discouraged,  and  urged  on  by  a strong 
French  party,*  Godoy,  the  royal  favourite  and 
prime  minister,  humbly  sued  for  peace.  The 
French,  who  had  chosen  that  place  for  the  centre  of 
their  diplomacy,  or  for  their  political  Vatican, 
w hence  they  w ere  to  fulminate  their  will  and  terms, 
and  who  bad  selected  Barthelemy  for  tlicir  pontiff, 
named  Basle  as  the  spot  for  the  negotiations,  and 
Barthelemy  as  their  plenipotentiary : Spain  de- 
puted Don  Domingo  d’Yriarte,  and  the  Don,  on 
the  22nd  of  July,  accepted  and  signed  a definitive 
treaty  of  peace.  Even  as  Prussia  had  done,  the 

• Th»w  »M  K fMirtT  >t  M«!ri<i ; Kirt  thf*  p*irtr  !l»»t  wa«  far 

truMT  ouawwi-niMl  influruukl  who  lt«t  qo 

CTilxr  e^rtinlilv  for  iW  V r^ncli  at  tlirir  pnBri|4r».  ^lut  vrt»ohiu)  aliciUy 
•SoiiUd  tl»»  uUmaoturtkMe  and  cinoifwniu  fallacy  tluS  thMc  rcymb- 
LU-4P«  wi-ra  aiu)  rouft  coutttmr  to  ba  ioTtueilUc.  1‘oiial  d’Aranda. 
whr»  had  liwn  pr«ri<lenl  of  thecounril  of  CartUe  m far  hack  at  1765, 
and  who  hitd  Itccn  ealM  to  tha  ■Iniatry  |a  |T«f , hia  who  liad  nad« 
w for  Itodoy  tuNanU  ihc  doat-  of  Out  jrw,  dr«  Ur«l  to  thr  court 
that  it  wonid  hr  hrttrr  for  Spain  to  unite  with  Fr*nre  a^in*t  the 
aualracrtl  iiuweTa  Uian  to  expore  heiaelf  to  certain  riiin  bjr  omtiouinK 
a mrmlier  of  the  coaliliou  ; that  the  war  Pmnre  wa«  IxHh  m»- 

jniM  and  in>|«4IHo : that  the  nnanUewi  Pmich  people  had  an  lavlarible 
of  liWrtf  like  that  which  had  aninatod  Ute  muUly  Ureeks  and 
nam»n«.  See.  5 that  to  the  aoMiery  «»T  Kuroi*e,  wIk>  were  raerr  ma- 
ehtnea  aud  puure  Inftramenta.  they  oppoaed  mvlIloMof  latellcctaal 

cHitcut,  wfiii  tpurt  (MRt{uer  wheucyer  ur  wherever  they  fuufilU. 

Metvirt  c/  Oodity,  iViner  f^lAe  Pener. 


proud  monarchy  of  Spain,  with  its  Bourbon  aove- 
reign,  fully  recognised  the  French  republic,  and 
engaged  to  a reciprocity  of  friendship  and  good 
understanding.  The  French  republic  restored  all 
the  conquests  she  had  made  in  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula, and  agreed  to  accept  as  an  indemnity  ail  the 
Spanish  part  of  the  island  of  San  Domingo. 
Spain  recognised  the  Batavian  republic  which  the 
French  had  set  up  in  the  United  Provinces,  ami 
stipulated  that  the  same  peace,  amity,  and  gmol  un- 
derstanding should  take  place  between  the  King  of 
Spain  and  those  allies  of  the  French  republic  aa 
between  hU  majesty  and  the  French.  As  a testi- 
munv  of  amity  to  his  catholic  majesty,  the  French 
republic  agreed  to  accept  his  mediation  in  favour 
of  the  King  of  Portugal,  his  relatives  and  allies 
the  King  of  Naples  and  the  Infanta  Duke  of 
Parma,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  other  states 
of  Italy ; and  also  to  accept  his  majesty's  good 
offices  in  favour  of  other  belligerent  powers  that 
should  apply  to  him  in  order  to  enter  iuto  nego- 
tiations with  the  French  government. 

'I'he  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  had  all  along 
aimed  at  a scarcely  attainable  or  admissible  neu- 
trality, and  who  liad  shut  his  eyes  to  several  in- 
fractions of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  rules 
which  govern  a fair  neutrality,  published  an  edict, 
dated  the  1st  of  March,  in  which,  terrified  at  the 
close  approach  of  the  French  armies  of  Nice  and 
Italy,  which  had  nothing  l)ctween  them  and  the 
maritime  part  of  Tuscany  but  the  narrow  territory 
of  the  Genoese  republic,  w'hosc  neutrality  they 
despised,  and  bad  repeatedly  and  for  a perma- 
nence violated,  he  deplored  the  calamities  of  war, 
asserted  the  principle  that  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  his  country  ought  not  to  be  intrusied  to  the 
preponderance  of  any  of  tl»e  l>clligereut  powers, 
but  to  the  sacred  right  of  nations  and  to  Uie 
inviolable  faith  of  those  treaties  which  guaranteed 
the  immunities  and  of  course  the  neutrality  of  the 
port  of  Leghorn  ; tlmt,  the  natural  and  pdilical 
situation  of  his  dominions  demanding  the  moat 
impartial  line  of  conduct,  he  had  resolved  from 
the  beginning  to  observe  the  edict  of  neutrality 
which  Tuid  been  published  during  the  last  war  by 
his  august  father;  but  that,  though  constantly 
respected  by  the  French  republic,  he  had  found 
himself  involvinl  in  those  unpleasant  transactions 
which  were  known  to  all  Europe ; * that,  aliiiough 
he  had  l>cen  unable  to  resist  those  influences,  yet 
all  tlmt  he  had  really  done  was  to  consent  to  the 
removal  of  the  French  minister  residing  at  his 
court,  and  that  this  act,  extorted  from  him  by  the 
imperious  circumstances  of  the  moment,  could  not 
he  quoted  against  him  as  a breach  of  neutrality 
towards  France,  &c.  He  stated,  with  sufficient 
humility,  that  he  had  since  treated  the  French 
with  all  respect  and  kindness,  and  finished  by 
announcing  that  he  had  concluded  a treaty  witn 

• Thr  vtuuofth*  BdiclMti  ••»!,  th«  qu»ml  Mbmi  the  exportint 
of  com  from  J/ftfltoni  fur  the  u«c  of  the  Freuch  army  In  .Nice,  xuJ 
the  ex|««l»ktn  of  the  tU}4owinf1r'  of  tl^  French  ^'poMlr.  which 
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the  National  Convention,  calculated  to  re-establish 
his  former  neutrality  for  the  benefit  of  his  peaceful 
subjects,  without  encroaching  upon  the  rights  and 
interests  of  any  of  the  Ijelligerent  powers,  with 
respect  to  whom  he  had  never  taken  upon  himself 
any  particular  obligation.  This  treaty  with  a 
prince  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  the  near  re- 
lative of  the  emperor,  flattered  the  pride  of  the 
republicans ; but  it  was  oiherwise  of  little  import- 
ance to  the  interests  of  the  coalition,  while  it  was 
quite  certain  that  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to 
Tuscany,  which  would  be  overrun  by  the  French 
just  as  soon  as  it  suited  their  purpose  to  overrun 
it.  Overtures  were  made  through  Spain  to  detach 
the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the  King  of  Naples 
from  the  league : but  the  first  of  these  sovereigns 
was  heroically  true  to  his  treaties  and  obligations ; 
and  the  second,  though  much  less  firm,  rejected 
the  propositions  for  the  present. 

The  court  of  Sweden  and  the  Protestant  can- 
tons of  Switzerland  recognised  the  French  repub- 
lic, and  its  dependency,  the  nominal  independent 
Batavian  republic;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
fection of  Prussia,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
and  even  George  III.,  in  his  quality  of  Elector 
of  Hanover,  were  compelled  to  engage  to  furnish 
no  more  troops  to  the  emperor.  Although  our 
diplomatists  had  not  been  idle,  they  bad  but  little 
to  set  off  against  the  breach  of  treaties  committed 
by  Prussia.  Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war  strenuous  efforts  had  been  made  to  bring  into 
tire  coalition  the  £ni])ress  of  Russia : that  sove- 
reign had  professed  the  greatest  detestation  and  a 
scarcely  credible  dread  of  the  French  revolution 
and  of  its  principles  and  propagandists ; though 
she  bad  at  one  time  been  the  correspondent  and 
professed  friend  of  d’Alembert,  Diderot,  and  others 
of  the  French  philosophes,  whose  writings  had 
hel{>cd  to  make  the  present  state  of  things  in 
France,  and  to  furnish  the  principles  and  dogmas 
upon  which  that  democracy  was  acting,  she  had 
put  her  interdict  upon  the  introduction  of  all  new 
F rench  books  into  her  not  very  literary  dominions, 
bad  expelled  a number  of  Frenchmen  from  Peters- 
burg, and  bad  made  difficult  the  entrance  of  any 
individuals  of  that  nation  except  royalists  and 
emigrants ; but,  having  a tolerably  clear  foresight 
that  Russia  had  little  to  gain  by  booming  a party 
to  the  war  in  tlie  west  of  Europe,  she  decliued  be- 
coming an  active  member  of  the  coalition.  But 
at  last  she  was  induced  to  consent  to  a treaty  of 
defensive  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  This  treaty, 
though  not  publicly  announced  or  noticed  in  the 
British  parliament  till  the  next  session,  was  con- 
cluded and  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  18th 
of  February.  With  most  empty  and  unmeaning 
words  it  was  stipulated  that  there  should  be  a sin- 
cere and  constant  friendship  between  his  Britannic 
majesty  and  her  majesty  the  Empress  of  all  the 
Russias,  and  between  their  heirs  and  sneressors. 
The  contracting  parties  guaranteed  to  each  other 
all  their  dominions,  territories,  drc.,  os  well  such  as 
they  might  actually  possess  as  those  which  they 


might  hereafter  acquire  by  treaty.  In  case  of  one 
of  them  being  attacked  by  sea  or  land,  the  other 
was  immediately  to  send  succour ; and,  “ as  the 
natural  force  of  Russia  consists  in  land  troops, 
whilst  Great  Britain  can  principally  furnish  ships 
of  war,’’  it  was  agreed  that  her  imperial  majesty, 
whenever  called  upon,  should  send  immediately  to 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  10,000  infantry  and 
2000  horse;  and  that  -his  Britannic  majesty, 
whenever  called  upon,  should  send  to  Russia  a 
squadron  of  twelve  ships  of  tin:  line.  To  draw 
still  closer  the  bonds  which  united  us  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  a separate  treaty  of  de- 
fensive alliance  was  concluded  with  him  also,  and 
was  signed  at  Vienna  on  the  29th  of  May,  Each 
power  guaranteed  to  the  other  all  its  dominions, 
territories,  &c.,  and  engaged  to  succour  its  ally 
without  delay  in  case  of  any  attack.  As  the 
Mouse  of  .\u8triu  was  not  assailable  by  sea,  no 
mention  was  made  of  ships;  but  the  suecours  were 
to  consist  on  either  side  of  20,000  foot  and  6000 
horse,  which  were  to  be  paid  for  by  the  i>arty  de- 
manding the  succour  at  the  nicely-fixed  rate  of 
10,000  Dutch  florins  per  month  for  every  thou- 
sand infantry,  and  30,000  Dutch  florins  ]}er 
nuHith  for  every  thousand  cavalry.  In  case  the 
limited  establishment  of  land  forces  in  Great  Bri- 
tain should  not  permit  the  king  to  furnish  the 
succour  in  men  at  the  time  required,  and  the  em- 
peror should  be  obliged  to  take  other  troops  into 
bis  pay,  then  the  confidence  which  his  imperial 
majesty  reposed  in  the  friendship  and  equity  of 
his  Britannic  majesty  left  him  no  room  to  doubt 
that  his  Britannic  majesty  would  grant  him  an 
indemnification  in  money,  &c.  Added  to  these 
treaties  with  high  Christian  powers  and  crowns 
imperial — treaties  which  meant  little  mure  than 
that  Russia  might  require  the  assistance  of  an 
English  fleet^  and  Austria  an  English  subsidy — 
there  was,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  a treaty 
or  agreement  with  the  infidel  and  piratic  Dey  of 
Algiers  ! This  last  piece  of  diplomacy  originated 
with  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  viceroy  of  George  III.’s 
new  and  transitory  kingdom  of  Corsica,  who 
wished  to  oblige  a people  whom  lie  had  in  many 
instances  disobliged  and  irritated.  There  was 
an  ancient  antipathy  and  enmity  between  those 
islanders  and  the  Barbary  states ; but  now  the 
Algerines  were  to  be  permitted  to  carry  their 
prizes  into  the  ports  of  Corsica,  and  to  sell  them 
publicly  there ; they  were  to  grant  freedom  to  all 
the  Corsicans  they  had  captured  and  miide  slaves 
of,  and  to  permit  those  islanders  to  frequent  the 
African  coast  for  the  coral  fishery,  &c. ; in  return 
for  which  the  Viceroy  of  Corsica  was  to  pay  to  the 
Dcy  179,000  piastres  of  Algiers,  and  a further 
sum  of  24,000  piastres  for  a cargo  of  grain,  the 
property  of  Algerines,  which  bad  been  taken  by 
the  English.  If  this  wa.s  a good  arrangement  for 
the  Corsicans,  it  was  far  otherwise  for  the  neigh- 
bouring Italian  states,  whose  vessels  might  lie 
picked  up  and  sold  almost  within  sight  of  their 
own  coasts. 
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The  French  had  fitted  out  all  the  ships  in  dock 
or  on  the  stocks  at  Toulon  which  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
bad  failed  of  destroying ; some  other  vessels  had 
stolen  round  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  from 
Brest;  and  on  the  28th  of  February  Rear-Admiral 
Pierre  Martin  quitted  the  outer  harbour  of  Toulon 
and  took  the  sea  with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  six 
frigates,  and  three  corvettes — a force  which  he 
believed  to  be  superior  to  our  Mediterranean  fleet 
under  Vice-Admiral  llotham.  The  Frenchman 
had  positive  orders  to  engage  Hotham  if  he  met 
him,  and  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Corsica  ; he 
had  a powerful  body  of  troops  on  board,  and  was 
accompanied  to  sea  by  the  conventional  deputy 
and  commissioner  Letourneur,  who  was  to  look  to 
the  proper  execution  of  the  orders  which  the  Con- 
vention had  given.  On  the  2nd  of  March  Pierre 
Martin  gamed  sight  of  Corsica  ; but  a gale  of  wind 
drove  his  fleet  back,  and  damaged  two  of  his  ships. 
It  was  not  until  the  8th  that  Hotham,  who  was 
lying  in  Leghorn  Roads,  received  intelligence  that 
the  French  fleet  was  at  sea.  The  British  fleet, 
composed  of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  four  frigates, 
and  two  sloops,  to  which  were  added  a Neapolitan 
74  and  two  frigates  of  the  same  flag,  commanded 
by  the  Chevalier  Caraccioli,  a veteran  officer  wlio 
had  both  courage  and  skill,  instantly  unmoored 
and  went  in  search  of  the  enemy.  Through 
storms  and  contrary  winds,  it  was  not  until  the 
12th  that  the  English  came  fully  in  sight  of  the 
French  between  Corsica  and  Genoa.  Martin, 
having  the  wind,  might  have  attacked,  but  did  not. 
During  the  ensuing  night  the  ‘ Mercure  ’ lost  her 
maintop-mast  in  a squall,  and  was  driven  out  of 
the  French  fleet,  which  she  did  not  join  again  until 
after  the  battle.  At  eight  on  the  following  morn- 
ing the  ‘ Qa  Ira,’  an  80-gun  ship,  and  the  third 
ship  from  Pierre  Martin’s  rear,  ran  foul  of  the 
‘ Victoire,’  and,  in  sight  of  the  British  fleet,  car- 
ried away  her  own  fore  and  main  topmasts.  Caji- 
tain  Preemantle,  who  was  nearest  at  hand,  in  the 

* Inconstant,’  a 36-gun  frigate,  presently  ranged 
up  within  musket-shot  of  the  ‘ Qa  Ira,’  gave  her  a 
broadside  and  stood  on.  A French  frigate,  the 

* Veatalc,’  bore  down,  and,  after  firing  several  dis- 
tant broadsides,  which  did  little  or  no  harm  to 
Freemantle’s  ship  or  crew,  she  took  the  ‘ (^a  Ira’ 
in  tow.  The  ‘ Inconstant  ’ got  under  the  lee  of 
the  ‘ Qa  Ira,’  and  fired  into  her  ; but  by  this  time 
the  Frenchmen  had  cleared  away  the  wreck  of 
their  topmasts  from  their  deck,  and  were  enabled 
to  open  0 heavy  fire  from  their  first-deck  guns, 
which  compelled  Freemantle  to  bear  up.  Nelson, 
in  the  * Agamemnon,’  64,  now  got  abreast  of  the 
‘ (Ja  Ira  ’ and  ‘ Vestale ;’  and,  most  of  the  time 
quite  alone,  and  part  of  it  aided  by  the  ‘ Captain,’ 
74,  he  warmly  engaged  the  French  80  and  frigate 
from  ten  o’clock  till  past  two  in  the  afternoon. 
He  so  placed  himself  tint  the  ‘ Qa  Ira ’could  never 
get  a single  gun  from  either  starboard  or  larboard 
to  bear  on  him  ; and  when  the  French  fired  their 
afler-guns  it  was  not  with  coolness  and  precision, 
for  every  shot  went  far  ahead.  A little  after  two 
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P.H.,  several  French  ships  of  the  line,  including 
the  • Sans-Culotte,’  of  120  guns,  bore  down  to  the 
protection  of  the  ‘ <^a  Ira;’  this  obliged  Nelson  to 
bear  away  and  leave  her ; but  he  left  her  with  her 
sails  all  hanging  in  tatters,  her  mizen-topmast  and 
cross  jack-yards  shot  away.  In  the  mean  time 
there  had  been  some  partial  firing  between  two 
English  74’s  and  the  three  rearmost  ships  of  the 
French ; but,  as  soon  as  the  * Agamemnon,’  Nel- 


son’s  ship,  dropped  into  line,  the  combat  ccaaed 
for  that  day,  the  French  keeping  to  the  wind  un* 
der  all  sail,  and  being  followed  by  the  British  as 
fast  as  four  or  five  heavy^sailing  ships  would  per- 
mit. Rear-Admiral  Martin  and  Deputy  Letour- 
neur, for  the  alleged  purpose  of  better  directing 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  fleet,  had  removed  from  the 
great  flag-ship  * Sans-Culotte  * to  the  frigate  * La 
Friponne.**  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  ‘ Sans- 
Culotte  * separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet  (as  if 
in  spite  at  the  admiral's  having  separated  himself 
from  her),  and  the  crew,  fancying  or  pretending 
that  they  were  chased  bv  flve  mcn-of-war,  ran  her 
into  Genoa.  On  the  following  morning,  soon  after 
daybreak,  a sudden  change  of  wind  gave  Admiral 
Hotham  the  advantage  of  the  weather-gage.  The 
‘ ^a  Ira,’  which  had  suffered  so  much  from  Nel- 
son’s fire,  was  now  in  tow  of  the  ‘ Censeur,*  74, 
and  a good  way  astern  of  the  retreating  French 
line.  The  ‘ C aptain/  our  foremost  ship,  closed 
and  siistained  the  united  broadsides  of  the  two 
Frenchmen  for  fifteen  minutes  before  she  was  in  a 
situation  to  return  a shot ; the  ' Bedford,*  74, 
came  up  to  her  assistance;  but  the  * Captain’  was 
soon  terribly  cut  up  in  her  masts  and  rigging,  and, 
becoming  quite  unmanageable,  she  made  a signal 
for  assistance,  and  was  towed  out  of  the  reach  of 
her  opponents.  About  the  same  time  Hotham,  by 
signal,  recalled  the  * Bedford  ' to  her  station ; and 
the  * Bedford*  fell  into  line,  with  her  masts  and 
rigging  in  nearly  as  bad  a state  as  the*  Captain’s. 

* In  grnml  Mtioo*  with  khipi  of  the  line,  it  t«  not  euitomary 
for  frt([ntn  to  fire;  or,  while  they  retnaln  quiet,  tu  be  Jired  mt. 
Tlui  cstablbhed  uantfe  nay  )urv  had  Mmelhittf  tu  Uo  in  induetof 
the  French  admiral  and  dr[»uty  to  transfer  tlieoaaelvex  to  a frii[at* 
from  the  siilp  of  the  line  that  wat  likely  W attract  most  of  tha 
Engiisi)  attentiou—«iid  caaaoQ'hnlls. 
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The  French  van  now  came  round  in  support  of 
their  rear,  and  to  rescue  the  ‘ Ira  * and  ‘ Cen- 
•etir:*  they  were  so  hotly  received  by  the  British 
ships  that  were  now  foremost,  that  they  soon  aban- 
doned their  two  sternmoet  ships  to  their  fate,  and 
crowded  all  sail  to  effect  their  own  escape.  After 
making  a brave  resistance,  and  sustaining  a great 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  * (['a  Ira  ’ and  the 

* Censeur,*  with  scarcely  a spar  left  standing, 
struck,  and  Nelson’s  friend.  Lieutenant  Andrews, 
of  the  * Agamemnon,’  hoisted  British  colours  on 
board  them  both.  Two  or  three  French  ships 
suffered  severely : but  it  seems  to  be  proved,  be- 

ond  a doubt,  that  all  the  rest,  and  M.  Pierre 

lartin,  their  admiral,  behaved  very  ill.  Nor  was 
Vice-Admiral  Hotham  **  quite  awake  enough  for 
such  a command  as  that  of  the  king’s  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,”*  or  sufficiently  emancipated  from 
the  old  routine  rules  of  his  profession.  Apparently 
through  the  fear  of  disordering  his  line,  he  had 
allowed  two  of  his  ships  to  be  exposed  a long  time 
to  the  desperate  firing  of  the  ‘ Ira’  and  ‘ Cen- 
scur,*  when,  by  attacking  in  greater  force,  he 
might  have  carried  them  at  once  ; and,  when  the 
French  fleet  fled,  he  rejected  the  bold  proposition 
of  Nelson,  to  leave  the  two  ])rizes  with  two  English 
ships  of  the  line  which  had  been  crippled  in  the 
action,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  pursue  the 
enemy.  ^Vith  two  prizes  under  his  lee,  and  with 
the  certainty  that  Corsica  w'as  saved,  Hotham  said, 
**  We  must  be  contented : we  have  done  very  well.” 
“ Now,”  said  Nelson,  “had  we  taken  ten  sail,  and 
allowed  the  eleventh  to  escape,  when  it  had  been 
possible  to  have  got  at  her,  I could  never  have 
called  it  well  done.”  The  gallant  Caraccioli, 
whose  name  will  be  again,  and  most  unhappily, 
associated  with  that  of  Nelson,  brought  his  74, 

* Taiicredi,’  into  action  in  good  style  : his  ship 
received  several  shots  between  wind  and  water, 
and  had  her  foremast  injured.  The  total  loss 
sustained  by  the  British  and  Neapolitans  amounted 
to  74  killed  and  284  wounded  : the  loss  on  board 
the  French  ships,  which  were  rather  crowded  with 
troops,  and  which,  as  utual,  received  more  shots  in 
the  hull  than  they  gave,  was  incomparably  greater. 
The  firing  had  firtit  commenced  between  six  and 
soven  o’clock  in  the  morning  ; it  ceased  altogether 
about  two  in  the  afternoon;  and  soon  afterwards 
the  two  fleets  were  out  of  each  other’s  sight,  the 
French  running  for  Hieres  Bay,  near  Toulon,  and 
the  British  retiring  to  San  Fiorenzo  Bay,  in  Cor- 
sica, to  refit.f 

In  spite  of  our  Channel  fleet,  and  other  block- 
ading or  cruising  squadrons,  six  more  ships  of  the 
Hue,  two  frigates,  and  two  cutters,  succeeded  in 
getting  from  Brest  into  the  Mediterranean,  where 
they  joined  the  Toulon  fleet,  which  had  thus  a de- 
cided superiority  over  their  adversaries.  Great 
things  were  expected  from  Earl  Spencer,  the  new 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  but,  although  in  the 

* L^ter  from  Sir  WiUiua  Hamilton.  am>wuaiior  nl  NapW,  to 
CapUio  Nciton,  a«  niir>t«il  in  Southf^'a  of  NvIkki. 

t JiMii,  ^tral  Uutur7.~Soulhry.  Life  of  NcUoa. 
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end  some  of  these  expectations  were  realized,  there 
was  no  great  immediate  improvement  in  the  minis 
terial  management  of  the  navy  ; and,  in  spite  of 
numerous  representations,  our  Medilerraneon  flee: 
was  left  for  some  time  in  its  state  of  inferiority. 
Hotham  was  joined  by  another  Neapolitan  74  ; 
and,  to  the  mortification  of  Nelson’s  national  pride, 
this  was  matter  of  exultation  to  an  English  fleet. 
At  last,  however,  on  the  13th  of  June,  three  mouths 
after  the  buttle  with  Pierre  Martin,  Hotham  was 
joined  by  eleven  sail  of  the  line  and  several  frigates 
from  Gibraltar  and  England.  Tlie  French,  who 
had  avoided  an  encounter  even  when  they  were 
superior  in  number,  now  shunned  it  more  cau- 
tiously than  ever.  They  had,  however,  put  to  sea 
before  they  learned  the  arrival  of  the  British  rein- 
forcement; and,  on  the  13thof  July,  Hotham,  who 
had  now  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line,  gut  sight  of 
them  near  Ca|)c  Roux.  As  they  hod  only  seven- 
teen sail  of  the  line,  and  six  frigates  and  corvettes, 
they  fled  for  the  coast.  The  English  pursued,  but 
only  a few  of  their  van  sliips  were  able  to  get  up 
with  the  French  rear.  Between  these  forces  a 
smart  action  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  sur- 
render of  the  ’ Alcide,*  French  74.  The  rest  of 
the  French  ships  got  safely  into  Frejus  Bay.  Be- 
fore the  ‘ Alcide  * could  be  taken  poBso8.«tun  of,  a 
box  of  combustibles  in  her  forctop  took  fire,  and 
presently  set  the  whole  ship,  sails,  masts,  and  hull, 
in  a blaze ; and,  though  the  English  Ixmts  timt 
were  nearest  were  put  out  to  the  assistance  of  the 
frantic  crew,  they  could  only  save  three  hundred  of 
them,  and  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  were 
blown  into  the  air  with  the  ship — those  unhappy 
men  thus  experiencing  “ how  far  more  perilous 
their  inventions  were  to  themselves  than  to  their 
enemy.”  • Carnot  and  the  other  humane  philo- 
sophers, who  were  presiding  or  who  had  presided 
over  the  Committee  of  Siilul  Public  an<l  the  war 
department,  hsd  introducetl  sundry  novelties,  with 
the  view  of  making  war  more  murderous.  For 
obvious  reasons,  the  use  of  rcd-liot  shot  at  sea  w as 
not  considered  honourable  warfare ; but  they  or- 
dered the  French  sbijis  to  be  supplied  with  furuaces, 
and  to  fire  red-hot  shot  whenever  it  should  he 
thought  advantageous.  They  had  also  invented, 
or  adopted  the  invention  of,  a certain  preparation 
which  was  thought  to  have  the  same  properiies  as 
the  Greek  fire— to  become  liquid  when  discharged, 
and  to  be  inextinguishable  by  w*atcr;  and  this  pre- 
paration. with  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the 
National  Convention,  they  had  sent  to  the  Toulon 
fleet.  In  the  action  of  the  14th  of  March  the  ‘Qa 
Ira’  and  ’Censcur’  had  fired  red-hot  shot,  and 
had  also  on  board  some  of  this  new  Greek  fire; 
and  they  have  been  supposed  to  have  fought  the 
more  desperately  from  a persuasion  that,  if  they 

* Soutlwy.  Life  nf  Nclioo.  It  is  MitI  in  thU  manual 

for  K^umni.  tlir  aulhnrof  witkh  woulil  not  h««r  «>ich  an 

AHarrtion  wilhool  irnod  fnimdation.  that  tliv  ' Att-mwmnnn.'  SVI»oa  • 
tliip,  and  \he  • rumlwland,’  t'af  uin  Rumlev.  wrro  jut«  iotti 

clnao  nrtino  a aromd  tini4*,  »hru  Admiral  llothain  c.illrd  turm  »>ff, 
nod  ihl*  bm  at  A mnmrat  a liaffliuj;  *ii>d  an<l  a Tciatium  raim 
had  been  nireeaded  by  a freah  wind  blgwinj  dtreclly  inW  Frciiu 
Bay. 
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•truck,  the  Engliah  sailors,  iticenseU  at  their  uew 
methods,  would  have  given  them  no  quarter. 

Except  by  Nelson,  detached  on  some  coa&t  ser* 
vice,  scarcely  a gun  was  fired  by  our  Mediterranean 
fleet  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Many  encounters  of  detached  >«hip8  took  place 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  were,  generally 
speaking,  to  the  advantage  of  the  English ; but  the 
only  other  approach  to  a genera)  action  at  sea  took 
place  on  the  23rd  of  June,  off  the  French  coast, 
near  Port  I’Orient,  between  the  Channel  fleet  of 
fourteen  sail  of  the  line  and  eight  frigates,  under 
Admiral  I^ord  Bridport,  and  a part  of  the  Brest 
fleet,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and 
eleven  frigates,  under  Vice-admiral  Villuret.  It 
was  a running  flght,  the  French  flying  for  their 
own  port  and  the  protection  of  lltcir  own  laud  bat- 
teries, and  the  English  pursuing  along  a diflicult 
and  dangerous  coast ; but  three  French  ships  of 
the  line  struck  their  colours  and  were  taken  pos- 
session of.  All  the  vigilance  of  our  squadrons  and 
cruizers  in  the  West  Indies  was  not  suflident  to 
intercept  the  communications  (U*  foil  the  daring 
projects  of  Victor  Hugues,  who  was  in  one  single 
person  the  Marat,  Robespierre,  Carnot,  and  Bar- 
r^re  of  the  negroes,  mulattos,  Caribl>s,  and  all  the 
mixed  populations  of  those  parts.  Pitt,  in  the  last 
session,  had  repeatedly  referred  to  our  acquisitions 
in  the  West  Indies  as  a set-ofl  to  our  losses  and 
&ilures  in  other  quarters : yet  sufficient  forces  had 
not  been  sent  to  keep  what  we  had  gotten ; and, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  we  ran  tlie  risk  of  losing 
not  only  those  new  conquests,  but  our  old  colonies, 
including  Jamaica,  the  oldest  and  must  valuable  of 
them  all.  Early  in  the  year  the  French  succeeded 
in  gaming  possession  of  St.  Eusiatius;  and,  having 
put  that  island  into  a good  state  of  defence,  they 
made  it  the  basis  and  pivot  of  extensive  designs 
and  operations,  which  were  all  conceived  by  the 
teeming  head,  and  in  good  part  executed  by  the 
daring  stop-at-nothing  energy,  of  Victor  Hugues. 
He  flew  from  island  to  island,  preaching,  with 
more  fire  than  Peter  the  Hermit,  liberty  and 
equality  and  the  Rights  of  Man  to  the  negroes, 
and  to  all  people  of  colour,  and  a crusade  against 
the  English,  the  French  royalists,  and  all  who 
adhered  to  them : be  made  the  liot  blcxxl  of  the 
tropics  boil  over ; he  led  his  dark  converts  and  dis- 
ciples into  the  perpetration  of  the  most  horrible 
cruelties  ; and,  when  the  deeds  were  done,  he  told 
them  that  they  could  never  more  hope  fl)r  quarter, 
that  they  must  now  exterminate  tlie  English  or  be 
utterly  exterminated  by  them.  Other  emissaries 
were  sent  among  the  slaves  ami  the  poorer  part  of 
the  French  colonists,  to  excite  them  to  a universal 
and  simultaneous  insurrection.  In  St.  Lucie  the 
project  succeeded  completely ; the  English  troops 
were  taken  by  surpri'^e  and  overpnwerea  ; the  fort, 
after  a blockade  of  three  months,  >va8  compelled 
to  surrender;  such  of  the  British  ns  were  not 
butchered  were  shipped  ufl'  the  island  ; and  the 
tri-color  flag  and  the  red  cap  of  liberty  (the  new 
Mumbo  Jumbo  of  the  African  slaves)  were  ereclc<l 


triumphantly.  'Ihe  flame  spread  to  Grenada, 
Dominica,  and  St.  Vincent ; but,  after  a fierce 
struggle,  it  was  extinguished  there  by  the  Britiaii 
— «ave  only  in  the  interior  and  mountainous  parts 
of  St.  Vincent,  where  the  Csribb  insurgents  kept 
their  ground  for  a considerable  time.  Under 
same  auspices,  the  Maroons  of  Jamaica — the  de- 
scendants of  negroes  who  had  revolted  and  fled  to 
the  mountains  in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards — pro- 
secuted a long  and  cruel  war. 

The  conflict  of  armies  on  the  European  contj- 
nent,  in  which  our  troops  had  no  share,  may  be 
briefly  related.  The  old  Austrian  general  Bender, 
on  the  retreat  and  dii^solution  of  the  grand  army  of 
the  coalition,  threw  himself  into  Luxembourg  with 
some  10,000  men.  The  republican  government 
at  Paris  was  certainly  less  active  and  energetic  in 
war  than  it  bad  been  in  the  days  of  RobMpierre 
and  St.  Jut't.  Although  Bender  was  entirely  iso- 
lated and  cut  olf  from  all  succour,  it  was  the  7th 
of  July  before  he  was  reduced  to  capitulate,  and 
then  he  and  his  numerous  garrison  were  allowed 
to  retire  to  Germany,  upon  condition  of  not  serving 
against  the  French  till  exchanged.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Mcnty.,  or  Mayence,  the  republicans  were 
now  masters  of  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  of  the  estuaries  through  which  the  Rhine 
flows  into  the  North  Sen,  from  ilolland  to  Straa- 
l)uurg ; and  there  was  nothing  on  the  right  bank 
of  that  river  to  disturb  this  their  no/urof  frontier, 
except  Mnnheim  and  a few  other  weak  places. 
In  the  month  of  August  Pichegru,  the  conqueror 
of  Holland,  undertook  the  reduction  of  Mayence, 
which  was  occupied  by  Imperial  and  Austrian 
troops  : ns  preparatory  steps,  he  crossed  the 
Rhine,  captureti  Dusseldorf,  and  occupied  Manheim. 
The  emperor  had  kept  his  promise  to  England  of 
making  a great  effort  ibr  this  campaign  ; ami  o«U 
Wurmser,  esteemed  one  of  the  best  of  his  generals, 
was  now  advancing  with  a good  army  to  effect  a 
junction  with  Clairfait,  succour  Mayence,  and  drive 
tiie  French  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Picliegru  detached  a division  to  prevent  this  junc- 
tion : the  division  put  a part  of  the  Austrians  to 
the  rout ; 1 ut,  while  the  French  were  engaged  in 
plunder,  Wurmser’s  excellent  cavalry  advanced  in 
full  force,  threw  the  French  into  confusion,  and 
drove  them  back  to  Manheim.  General  Jourdan, 
w ho  had  followed  Clairfait  at  the  end  of  the  last 
campaign  frara  the  Netherlands,  came  up  to  co- 
operate witli  Pichegru  in  the  reduction  of  May- 
ence, and,  crossing  the  Rhine,  he  established  him- 
self on  the  right  liank  opposite  to  the  town,  to  cover 
the  siege  and  assist  in  it.  There  was  another  urgent 
reason  forJourdan’s  movement:  he  had  exhausted 
the  countr}'  where  he  bad  been  quartered  during 
the  winter,  the  treaty  with  Prussia  forbade  him  to 
levy  military  contributions  within  the  marked  line 
of  neutrality',  and,  Mayence  being  once  reduced,  he 
mutt  push  forward  towards  the  heart  of  Germany 
to  find  food  and  forage  for  his  army.  Clairfait, 
who  had  been  strongly  reinforced  early  in  the 
spring,  made  a rapid  and  skilful  advance  took 
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Jourdan  b;  nirpriae,  obliged  him  to  decamp 
haatilj  and  leave  part  of  hia  artillery  behind  him, 
hattuM  him  by  continually  ikirroiahing  with 
hia  rear  until  he  reached  Duaaeldorf,  and  there 
re-croaaed  the  Rhine.  Clairfait  then  threw  a con- 
siderable part  of  hia  army  across  the  river  into 
Mayence,  in  smte  of  the  French  linea  drawn  round 
that  place.  On  the  39th  of  October  Clairfait  or- 
der^ a general  attack  on  the  French  lines ; part 
of  the  garrison  of  Mayence  made  a sortie  with  the 
fresh  columns  that  had  been  throam  into  the  place ; 
and,  while  these  forcea.  divided  into  two  columns 
of  attack,  fell  upon  the  lines  in  front  and  turned 
one  of  their  winga,  a flotilla  of  gun-boats  ascend- 
ing the  river  began  to  cannonade  the  French  in 
their  rear.  The  whole  plan  of  attack  waa  beauti- 
fully conceived,  was  admirably  executed ; and,  if 
Clairfait  had  only  brought  over  all  his  forces  from 
the  opposite  bank  and  risked  them  all  in  this  one 
great  enterprise,  nothing  but  a miracle  could  have 
saved  the  French  army  from  entire  destruction. 
As  it  was,  the  Austrians  drove  the  republicans 
from  their  fortiSed  lines  with  a terrible  loss,  cap- 
tured their  battering-train  and  most  of  their  field- 
pieces,  separated  them  into  two  diviiiuna,  and 
obliged  one  to  retreat  northward,  while  the  other 
fled  southward.*  The  pride  and  confidence  of  the 
French  were  sadly  damped  ; but,  if  Clairfait  had 
acted  in  force  upon  their  retreating,  diaurgauised 
columns,  he  might  not  only  have  annihilated  them, 
but  have  cut  off  two  other  corps  d'armie  that  were 
advancing  1^  different  lines  of  march  towards 
Mayence.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  old 
Wormaer,  who  was  quite  strong  enough  to  have 
contended  with  Pichegru,  without  the  aid  of  that 
large  part  of  his  army  which  Clairfait  had  left  on 
the  right  bank,  obtained  many  advantages  over  the 
republicans,  (who  never  properly  recovered  from 
the  beating  they  got  from  bis  cavalry,)  gained  by 
a simultaneous  attack  the  bridge  of  the  Necker, 
and  drove  Pichegru  within  the  walls  of  Manheim. 
Alter  the  retreat  of  Jourdan,  and  the  flight  of  all 
the  French  forces  from  the  lines  of  Mayence, 
neither  Manheim  nor  any  other  spot  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  was  a proper  abiding- place  fur 
Pichegru ; after  strengthening  the  garrison,  he 
quitted  Manheim,  recrossed  the  Rhine,  and  was 
allowed  to  effect  a junction  withjourdan.  Wurni- 
aer,  who  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  followed 
Pichegru  with  his  own  and  all  the  troops  which 
Clairfait  had  left  on  that  side  of  the  river, — by  ra- 
pidity of  movement  he  might  have  rendered  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine  a desperate  or  most  costly 
affair  .to  the  retreating  general, — sat  down  before 
Manheim,  which  did  not  surrender  until  the  22nd 
of  November -t  Wurmser  then  formed  a junction 
with  Clairfait,  and  the  two  presently  recovered  the 
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whole  of  the  Palatinate,  and  of  the  country  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle.*  The  successes  of 
the  Austrians  emboldened  them  to  form  the  pro- 
ject of  penetrating  once  more  into  Luxembourg, 
the  loss  of  which  weighed  heavily  on  the  emperor’s 
heart.  They  made  preparations  to  this  intent,  but 
were,  as  usual,  alow  in  collecting  and  concentrating 
the  necessary  troops ; and  Jourdan  and  Pichegru 
advanced  along  the  Rhine  by  farced  marchea,  and 
kept  them  in  check.  Some  obstinate  and  sangui- 
nary encounters  took  place ; but  the  winter  waa 
now  setting  in  with  great  severity ; both  repub- 
licans and  imperialists  were  much  exhausted  by  a 
campaini  which  had  commenced  very  late  in  the 
season,  out  which  had  been  exceedingly  active  and 
fatiguing  while  it  lasted ; and  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  agree  to  an  armistice,  which  was  not  to 
be  broken  by  either  party  without  ten  days’  pre- 
vious notice,  and  during  which  both  belligerents 
were  to  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  positions 
they  actually  occupied. 

On  the  side  of  Italy,  where  the  French  had 
gained  such  imjioitant  advantages  in  the  preceding 
campaign,  their  army,  all  through  the  spring  and 
summer,  was  much  neglected ; the  Austrians  and 
Sardinians,  or  Piedmontese,  now  assisted  by  some 
troops  from  the  south  of  Italy,  comprising  some 
brigades  of  Neapolitan  cavalry  that  behaved  very 
well,  collected  such  a force  in  the  passes  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apennines  as  gave  them  a 
decided  superiority.  Almost  all  that  tlie  republic- 
ans tried  to  do  was  to  keep  possession  of  the  posts 
they  had  gained  in  1794  ; and  even  some  of  these 
posu  they  lost ; and  they  must  have  lost  many 
more  if  the  allies  had  been  less  sluggish  and  irre- 
solute. Nelson,  who  had  been  detached  with  a 
small  part  of  his  fleet  to  co-operate  with  Devins, 
and  who  served  on  the  coast  of  N ice,  sometimes 
at  sea,  sometimes  on  laud,  doing  soldiers’  work 
(and  much  better  than  most  soldiers  did  it),  was 
driven  almost  frantic  by  the  Austrian  general  to 
whom  his  Sardinian  majesty  had  mainly  intrusted 
the  salvation  of  his  kingdom.  " This  army,” 
said  he,  “ is  alow  beyond  all  description;  and  I 
begin  to  think  that  the  emperor  is  anxious  to  touch 
another  four  millions  of  English  money.  As  for 
these  German  generals,  war  is  their  trade,  and 
peace  is  ruin  to  them ; therefore  «e  cannot  expect 
that  they  should  have  any  with  to  finish  the  war. 
The  politics  of  courts  are  so  mean,  that  private 
people  would  be  ashamed  to  act  in  the  tame  way  ; 
all  It  trick  and  finesse,  to  which  the  common  cause 
is  sacrificed.”  t Devins  charged  his  inactivity 
upon  the  Piedmontese  and  Neapolitans,  and  these 
in  their  turn  attributed  it  to  the  Tudesque  dulneaa. 
A good  plan  bad  been  formed  for  getting  between 
the  different  French  divisions  that  occupied  the 
Nissard  teiritory  and  a part  of  the  western  Riviera 
or  coast  of  the  Genoese  republic,  fur  taking  the 
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foremost  of  these  divisions  in  the  rear,  and  finally 
for  blockading  the  important  port  and  city  of  Nice. 
To  work  out  this  plan  it  was  necessary  that  the 
allies  should  take  {lossession  of  the  town  and  bay 
of  St.  Remo;  but  when  Nelson  proposed  that 
Devins,  who  had  again  obtained  free  communi- 
cation with  several  parts  of  the  coast  between  the 
Nissard  territory  and  Genoa,  should  embark  a 
considerable  force  for  this  object,  the  general  pre- 
tended to  believe  that  Nelson  only  wanted  pos- 
session of  St.  Remo  for  the  advantage  and  snug 
harbouring  of  the  English  ships  of  war,  and  told 
him  that  the  Bay  of  Vado,  which  was  open  to  our 
shipping,  but  which  could  be  of  no  use  in  re- 
ducing Nice,  was  a much  better  and  safer  anchor- 
age. At  last,  after  many  equivocations,  which  left 
Nelson  no  confidence  in  his  word,  Devins  agreed 
to  send  10,000  men  to  St.  Remo,  if  Admiral 
Hotham  would  only  send  him  ships  of  war  and 
transports  enough  to  carry  them.  Nelson  believed 
at  the  time  that,  if  the  whole  of  our  Mediterranean 
fleet  had  been  offered  him  for  transports,  he  would 
have  found  some  other  excuse.  But  Devins  ought 
to  have  been  put  to  the  test  on  the  point,  and  this 
was  not  dune,  fur  Hotham  declined  sending  any 
more  ships ; and  thus  the  old  German  was  enabled 
to  attribute  a part  of  his  inactivity,  and  the  total 
evaporation  of  an  excellent  plan,  to  the  British 
admiral. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  neutral,  or  pre- 
tended neutral,  powers  and  states  assisted  France 
more  effectually  than  the  allies  or  coalesced 
powers  assisted  each  other.  We  have  seen  what 
respect  the  French  republicans  paid  to  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Genoese  republic  in  1794.  Great  as 
had  been  the  insults  and  wrongs  suffered,  the 
Genoese  senate  made  no  complaint  against  the 
French  ; their  subjects  continued  to  serve  and 
assist  them ; and,  while  they  presumed  to  claim 
from  the  British  fleet  all  the  rights  of  a strictly 
neutral  state,  they  allowed — without  making  a 
single  efl'ort  or  remonstrance  to  prevent  it — all 
their  roadsteads,  bays,  harbours,  and  the  strongly- 
defended  port  of  the  city  of  Genoa  itself,  to  be 
crowded  with  French  privateers,  of  nearly  all  sizes 
and  riggings,  but  of  which  the  most  mischievous 
were  swamris  of  long  row-boats  and  galleys.  Larger 
privateers  were  allowed  to  be  towed  out  of  the  port 
of  Genoa,  to  board  trading  vessels  bound  to  that 
very  port,  and  then  to  return  within  the  mole, 
which  was  bristling  with  cannon — with  cannon 
the  doge  and  his  timid  senate  durst  not  fire  upon 
the  French.  There  was,  from  the  first  advance  of 
the  republicans,  a strong  party  in  their  favour  in 
the  city  of  Genoa ; but  the  greater  part  of  these 
strange  irregular  proceedings  were  indisputably 
attributable  to  the  weakness  and  helplessness  of 
that  small  state — the  neutrality  was  broken  in 
every  way,  because  the  government  could  not  help 
it  When  a country  is  in  this  condition  (and  this 
was  the  condition  in  the  course  of  a very  few 
months  of  Tuscany  as  well  as  Genoa),  when  ft  is 
invaded  and  domineered  over  by  one  belligerent 


party,  it  can  have  no  reason  to  demand  or  expect 
that  the  other  belligerent  party  should  observe 
neutrality  towards  it  England  and  her  allies 
respected  the  pretended  neutrality  too  long,  and 
suffered  much  by  so  doing:  they  ought  to  have 
despised  the  pretension  long  before,  telling  the 
Genoese  republic  that,  as  it  was  not  strong  enough 
to  defend  itself  against  those  who  trampled  upon 
it  and  laughed  at  every  precept  and  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations,  they  would  not  permit  it  to 
be  converted  into  a basis  of  operations  against 
them.  After  all  their  scrupulosity  the  allies  were 
driven  into  extreme  measures,  which  might  have 
greatly  benefited  their  cause  if  they  bad  resorted 
to  them  many  months  before,  or  as  soon  as  it  was 
made  evident  to  the  world  that  the  territories  and 
ports  of  the  now  small  and  contemptible  republic 
were  wholly  controlled  by  the  French.  It  required 
some  most  barefaced  and  outrageous  acts  to  rouse 
them  from  their  superstitious  veneration  for  a 
visionary  neutrality — some  of  them  had  been  less 
scrupulous  elsewhere.  An  Austrian  commissary 
left  the  city  of  Genoa  to  go  to  Vado : it  became 
known  to  the  French  minister  at  Genoa  and  to  the 
captain  of  a French  frigate  in  that  port,  that  he 
carried  about  10,000/.  sterling  with  him,  and  that 
he  was  to  sleep  at  Voltri.  The  boats  of  the  frigate 
were  sent  out  with  some  adroit  privateers,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  probably  Genoese  subr 
jects  ; a party  landed,  robb^  the  commissary,  and 
brought  back  the  money  to  Genoa.  The  very  day 
after  this  buccaneering  exploit  men  were  publicly 
enlisted  in  the  city  of  Genoa  for  the  French  army  : 
700  men,  with  7000  stand  of  arms,  were  embarked 
in  the  French  frigate  and  in  other  vessels,  were  to 
land  between  Voltri  and  Savona,  there  join  a de- 
tachment from  the  French  army,  and  invite  all  the 
Genoese  peasantry  to  a liberty  and  equality  insur- 
rection. The  opportune  arrival  of  Nelson  off  the 
mole-head  of  Genoa  prevented  for  the  present  the 
e.xccution  of  this  nice  plan  : the  French  frigate  got 
within  the  inner  mole,  and  placed  herself  behind 
the  tiers  of  merchant-vessels  of  all  flags  that  were 
there.  The  squadron  of  the  English  hero  was  far 
too  small  to  perform  all  the  duties  required  of  it : 
if  he  remained  to  blockade  the  port  of  Genoa, 
half  a dozen  other  ports  along  the  Riviera  and  the 
Nissard  coast  required  watching.  He  had  bitterly 
complained  of  Admiral  Hotham ; that  admiral 
had  now  quitted  the  command,  but  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  who  had  succeeded  to  it  till  the  arrival  of 
Sir  John  Jervis  from  England,  was  not  more  dis- 
posed than  Hotham  had  been  to  reinforce  Nelson^ 
who  only  demanded  two  more  ships  of  the  line, 
with  some  frigates  and  sloops.  And,  in  a very 
short  time.  Sir  Hvde,  instead  of  reinforcing  the 
squadron,  diminished  it,  leaving  Nelson  nothing 
but  his  own  ship,  the  ‘ Agamemnon,’  and  one  fri- 
gate and  a brig.  'I'his  reduction  was  made  at  the 
very  moment  that  the  French  were  rousing  them- 
selves from  their  comparative  lethargy,  and  making 
immense  preparations  for  recovering  the  advanced 
posts  they  had  lost,  for  clearing  the  Alpine  and 
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Apconine  and  for  carrying  the  war  into  the 

plains  of  Piedmont.  They  were  in  fact  paving  the 
way  for  the  brilliant  campaign  of  1796.  Nelson 
had  destroyed  many  vessels  on  the  coast ; and,  a 
few  days  iMfore,  being  called  to  Genoa,  he  had 
chased  a large  convoy  into  a fortified  harbour, 
round  which  2000  French  troops  were  stationed. 
While  he  lay  watching  Genoa  other  convoys  got 
into  the  same  port,  which  w as  strengthened  by  the 
French  troops,  with  their  accustomed  activity  and 
ingenuity — and  there  were  now  above  100  sail  of 
trusports,  store-ships,  gun-boats,  and  ships  of 
war  collected  in  that  one  inlet.  Nelson  offered  to 
go  in  and  destroy  the  whole  of  this  fleet,  if  the 
admiral  would  only  send  him  two  ships  of  the 
line.  The  admiral  again  returned  a flat  refusal, 
and  the  hero  was  led  to  deplore  that  he  could  have 
prevented  the  attack  almost  immediately  after- 
wards made  upon  the  Austrian  and  Piedmontese 
army,  if  he  had  been  permitted.*  And  what  were 
the  reasons  of  this  strange  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Nelson’s  superiors  P The  Toulon  fleet,  too  happy 
at  having  Imn  allowed  to  anchor  unmolested  in 
the  Gulf  of  Frejus,  had  not  taken  the  sea  again, 
and  our  fleet  was  superior  too,  even  numerically. 
But  the  truth  was  that,  in  good  part  through  im- 
prudence and  ill  management,  amounting  in  some 
respects  almost  to  imbecility,  the  Corsicans,  who 
had  received  us  as  friends  and  deliverers,  had 
been  brought  to  regard  us  as  their  worst  enemies, 
and  even  to  desire  a reunion  with  the  French  re- 
public. The  islanders  were  almost  in  an  open  state 
of  hosdlitv,  were  carrying  on  a secret  but  active 
correspondence  with  'Toulon  and  with  the  French 
at  Nice  and  Genoa;  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the 
viceroy  of  a royalty  which  lasted  some  eighteen 
months,  required  nearly  the  entire  service  or  pre- 
sence of  the  British  fleet.  General  Devins,  after 
patiently  bearing  so  many  insults  and  injuries,  de- 
manded satisfaction  of  the  Genoese  government,  a 
government  only  in  name,  for  the  seixure  of  his 
commissary;  and  then,  without  waiting  a reply, 
took  possession  of  some  empty  French  magazines 
on  the  territory  of  the  republic,  and  pushed  his 
advanced  posts  forward  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
city  of  Genoa.  If  he  had  taken  these  steps  at  first 
he  would  have  found  the  magazines  full : “ but, 
timid  as  the  measure  was,  and  useless  as  it  was  to 
the  cause  of  the  allies,  it  was  in  character  with  the 
whole  of  this  Austrian  general’s  conduct ; and  it  is 
no  small  proof  of  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
served  the  enemy,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  he 
could  so  act  with  Genoa  as  to  contrive  to  put  him- 
self in  the  wrong.”  t The  mass  of  the  Austrian 
troops  was  now  collected  on  the  shares  of  the  bay 
at  San  Pier  d’Arena,  which  lies  so  close  to  Genoa 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  a suburb  of  that  city. 
Devins,  who  could  not  but  tee  the  storm  about  to 
burst  upon  him,  implored  Nelson  not  to  leave 
Genoa,  at,  if  he  did,  and  if  the  Austrians  should  be 
worsted,  their  retreat  by  the  Bocchetta  pass  would 
be  cut  oflT,  seeing  that  the  French  frigates  would 
• SaalXtr  t ■*. 


be  sure  to  land  the  appointed  troops  between  Voltri 
and  Savona;  and  Nelson  staid  where  he  was, 
lamenting  that  his  diminutive  force  would  only 
allow  him  to  act  at  one  point  at  a moment  when 
ships  were  required  at  several  points.  While 
Nelson  was  thus  chained  to  one  narrow  spot — for, 
if  he  moved  a mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
of  Genoa,  the  F'rench  frigates  and  transports  with- 
in, with  hundreds  of  galleys  and  row-buau  to  tow 
them  out,  must  escape  and  land  the  troops  only  a 
few  miles  off — Devins  was  laid  up  with  the  gout, 
which  became  so  bad,  or  so  available  an  excuse, 
that,  just  before  the  French  attacked  him,  or,  as 
others  say,  while  the  battle  was  raging,  he  trans- 
ferred the  command  to  General  Wallu,  and  got 
himself  carried  through  the  Bocchetta  pass  to 
Novi,  a Piedmontese  town  at  the  foot  of  those 
Apennines.  At  the  end  of  November  the  French 
army  of  Italy,  commanded  by  Massena,  a Nissard 
by  birth,  whom  the  revolution  had  raised  from  the 
condition  of  a corporal — a young  man  of  rare 
energy  and  ability,  and  who  knew  thoroughly  the 
country  he  was  to  fight  in — put  itself  in  motion, 
having  been  allowed  to  collect  all  its  materials  and 
to  mature  all  its  necessary  preparations.  Generals 
Scherer  and  Serrurier,  commanding  separate  co- 
lumns, and  pursuing  different  lines,  co-operated 
with  Massena;  and  Generals  Laharpe,  Charlet, 
Victor,  and  Cervoiii,  Colonel  Suchel,  and  other 
officers  whose  names  were  soon  made  famous, 
served  under  him.*  Massena’s  great  object  was 
to  get  between  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese,  to 
cut  them  off  from  one  another,  and  then  beat  them 
in  detail ; for,  partly  through  their  old  stone-blind- 
ness, and  partly  through  the  necessity  of  watching 
several  accessible  passes,  both  armies  were  scat- 
tered over  a wide  extent  of  mountainous  country. 
The  attacks  of  the  republicans,  superior  in  num- 
ber and  in  all  essentials,  but  almve  all  in  the  qua- 
lities of  their  commanders,  were  nearly  everywhere 
successful.  The  fighting  took  place  among  rocks 
and  precipices,  and  in  the  midst  of  hail  and  rain, 
sleet  and  snow.  The  centre  and  the  right  wing 
were  beaten  from  post  to  post,  and  at  last  put  to  a 
general  and  ignominious  flight.  The  left,  stationed 
at  San  Pier  d’Arena,  and  composed  entirely  of  Aus- 
trians, behaved  better ; but,  while  attacked  in  front 
and  on  one  of  their  flanks  by  the  republican 
troops,  flushed  vrith  their  successes,  they  were 
assailed  on  the  other  flank  by  a swarm  of  French 
gun-boats,  which  Nelson,  though  so  close  at  hand, 
could  not  corns  round  to  scatter  and  annihilate. 
And,  after  a bold  stand,  these  Austrians  also  broke 
and  fled  towards  the  Bixichetta  pass.  “ From  that 
moment,”  says  Nelson,  in  his  expressive  style, 
“ not  a soldier  staid  at  his  post — it  was  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost.  Many  thousands  ran  away 
who  had  never  seen  the  enemy ; some  of  them 
thirty  miles  from  the  advanced  posts.  Had  I not, 
though  I own  against  my  inclination,  been  kept  at 
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Genoa,  from  8000  to  10,000  men  would  bare  been 
taken  priionen,  and  among  them  General  Derina 
himself;  but,  by  tny  meant,  the  pata  of  the  Boc- 
cheita  waa  kept  open.”  Enriched  and  etrengthened 
by  tbe  capture  of  all  the  artillery  and  moot  of  the 
baggage,  ammunition,  waggons,  and  itorea  of  the 
allies,  the  French  went  to  winter  in  Vado  and  in 
Savona,  being  roastera  of  all  tbe  Riviere  di  Po> 
nente,  and  threatening  at  the  approach  of  spring 
to  descend  into  Italy  and  once  more  tinge  with 
blood  the  waters  of  the  Po.*  The  .\ustrians  and 
Piedmontese,  driven  from  all  that  coast,  were 
again  deprived  of  every  direct  communication  with 
the  British  fleet ; and  Nelson,  being  no  lunger  of 
any  use  there,  went  away  to  refit.  There  waa  not 
a mut,  yard,  sail,  or  any  part  of  the  rigging  of  the 
‘Agamemnon’  but  what  waa  wounded  or  cut  to 
pieces  by  shut ; and  tbe  hull  waa  so  damaged  that 
it  had  Ixen  for  some  time  secured  by  cables, 
served  or  thrapped  round  it.t 

The  pacification  of  the  Vendee,  effected  during 
this  year,  was  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the 
French  republic:  it  stopped  a drain  of  blood  more 
copious  than  any  that  had  flawed  in  her  exterior 
wars,  and  enabled  her  to  liberate  a large  army 
from  a most  wearying  service,  and  to  employ  it 
next  year  beyond  her  frontiers  against  her  foreign 
enemies.  It  also  reduced  to  despair  the  royalists 
in  all  parts  of  France,  and,  coinciding  with  the 
fall  and  discredit  of  Jacobinism,  and  the  altered 
tone  and  system  of  the  government,  it  reconciled 
not  a few  of  the  royalists  to  tbe  Convention,  or  to 
its  successor,  the  Diiectory.  Tbe  reverses  and 
frightful  slaughter  which  the  Vendeans  bad  sus- 
tained at  the  end  of  1793  had  not  prevented  their 
rising  again.  Impelled  by  tbe  fierce  spirit  of  re- 
venge, and  goaded  to  desperation  by  the  cruelties 
of  Carrier,  Rosigiral,  and  the  Infernal  columns, 
they  began,  early  in  1794,  to  collect  again  in  arras, 
and  to  make  thmselves  formidable  to  the  repub- 
licans, who  bad  fondly  believed  that  they  were  all 
but  extinct. 

When  tbe  fugitives  who  escaped  from  the 
slaughter  at  Savenay  crossed  the  L/iire,  a brother 
of  Cathelineau  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a few 
hundred  men  of  Angers,  carried  off  the  wounded 
d’Elbde,  with  his  wife,  and  some  other  disabled 
officers ; and  they  then  all  made  their  way  to  join 
the  army  of  Charette,  who  was  maintaining  himself 
on  He  Noirrooutier.  Charette  set  out  on  an  expedi- 
tion, in  the  hope  of  striking  tome  blow  in  ijuartert 
which  the  republicans,  in  their  long  pursuit  of  La 
Roche  Jacqudein’s  army,  had  left  bare  of  troops; 
but  all  the  sick  and  wounded  Vendeans  were  left 
on  the  isle,  with  a garrison  of  1 800  men,  to  defend 
them  and  the  important  place-^he  more  important 
because  it  was  now  almost  the  only  place  through 
which  the  insurgents  could  communicate  with 
England,  and  the  French  princes  and  royalists 
there.  The  republican  general  Turreau  opened  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  garrison — a corre- 
spondence which  most  probably  consisted  of  a re- 
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mittance  of  assignats,  and  of  more  solid  money — 
for  Cbarette’s  garrison  surrendered  the  isle  without 
firing  a shut,  and  thus  left  the  wounded  and  the 
sick  at  the  mercy  of  the  Jacobins.  D’Elbde  was 
lying  in  bed  between  bfe  and  death ; his  wile  might 
have  escaped,  but  would  not  leave  him  : they  were 
both  taken.  As  Torreau’s  soldiers  entered  their 
chamber  the  wounded  royalist  exclaimed,  “Yes, 
here  I am ! Here  is  d’Elbde,  your  greatest  enemy ! 
If  I had  been  strung  enough  to  fight  or  stand  upon 
my  feet,  you  would  not  have  taken  me  in  my  bed  t’’ 
They  kept  him  for  five  days,  treating  him  with 
execrable  barbarity,  and  then  carried  him  in  an 
arm-chair  to  the  place  appointed  for  fusilading  tbe 
prisoners,  and  there  shot  him.  His  wife  was  fu- 
siladed  the  next  day,  and  her  brother  and  brother- 
in-law  perished  in  the  same  manner.  Charette, 
who,  with  all  his  bravery  and  ability,  appears  to 
have  been  a vain,  jealous,  selfish,  and  most  irritable 
mortal,  soon  quarrelled  with  the  gallant  and  ge- 
nerous La  Roche  Jacquelein ; and  that  young  hero, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  peasants 
and  tenantry,  quitted  the  main  army  and  renewed 
the  death-struggle  by  himself.  But  the  young 
hero’s  career  was  soon  terminated.  On  the  28ih 
of  January,  1794,  as  he  was  marching  from  Trd- 
menline  towards  Nouaille,  be  fell  in  with  two  re- 
ublican  grenadiers.  In  an  instant  the  muskets  of 
is  followers  were  at  their  shoulders.  “ Do  not 
kill  them,’’  cried  he ; “I  will  speak  with  them." 
Running  forward,  be  cried,  “ Only  surrender,  and 
you  shall  have  quarter  One  of  the  grenadiers 
stepped  back,  presented  his  piece,  and  shot  him 
through  the  brain.  His  followers  sabred  the  gre- 
nadier ; and,  wishing  to  hide  the  dead,  because  a re- 
publican column  must  be  close  at  hand,  they  hastily 
dug  a grave,  and  buried  in  it  their  beloved  chief 
and  the  soldier  that  had  killed  him.  Henri  de  la 
Roche  Jacquelein  was  ouly  in  bis  21st  year  when 
he  fell.  Stofflet,  the  chaueur  or  huntsman,  took 
the  command  of  the  young  hero’s  party ; but  the 
hope  and  heart  of  the  Roche  Jacquelein  peasantry 
died  with  Monsieur  Henri.  Dissensions  and  fierce 
jealousies,  carried  even  to  death  and  mutual  assas- 
sination and  attempts  at  it,  broke  out  among  the 
subordinate  chiefs ; hellish  cruelties  were  committed 
wherever  they  had  the  advantan ; and,  after  a few 
reverses,  botn  Stofflet  and  Curette  listened  to 
overtures  made  by  secret  agents  of  tbe  Convention. 
These  negotiations,  however,  were  soon  broken  off, 
for  none  of  the  royalists  would  trust  tbe  Jacobins 
and  Terrorists.  On  the  24th  of  September,  1794, 
while  Stofflet  remained  inactive,  Charette  attacked 
a republican  corps  d’armde  in  an  entrenched  camp 
near  Cballans,  and  cut  it  to  pieces.  This  victory 
gave  Charette  the  entire  command  of  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  Vendde  ; but  the  overthrow  of 
Robespierre,  and  then  the  restricted  power  of  his 
rivals,  gradually  introduced  more  humane  views 
and  a milder  system.  An  amnesty  waa  published 
in  favour  of  all  such  Vendeans  as  would  lay  down 
their  arms ; they  were  assured  that  they  should 
have  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  that 
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their  beloved  priests  should  be  molested  no  more. 
The  plan  of  reducing  the  insurgents  by  burning 
their  country,  and  exterminating  them  by  means 
of  infernal  columns,  was  given  up,  and  with  com- 
parative sincerity  the  reformed  Convention  re- 
newed the  efforts  to  bring  about  a pacific  nego- 
tiation. At  the  end  of  February,  1795,  Charette 
confided  in  the  good  faith  of  the  government 
so  far  aa  to  trust  his  person  within  the  walla  of 
Nantes,  in  order  to  open  the  negotiation.  A 
treaty  of  paciScation  was  concluded  and  signed. 

It  soon,  however,  became  evident  that  the  enmi- 
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ties  of  the  two  parties  were  irreconcilable,  that  each 
suspected  the  other,  and  that  both  were  preparing 
for  another  struggle.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  they 
accused  one  another  of  a breach  of  faith  and  of 
treaty.  For  some  time  Charette  seemed  to  be  lead- 
ing the  life  of  a quiet  country  gentleman,  but  all 
the  while  he  was  carrying  on  an  active  correspond- 
ence with  the  Bourbon  princes,  and  receiving  sup- 
lies  of  money  from  the  emigrants  in  England, 
t would  have  been  well  for  him  if  money  had  been 
all  he  got  from  this  country ; but  a num^r  of  emi- 
grants, of  miserable  intriguers  and  adventurers, 
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whose  heads  conceived  the  most  absurd  projects, 
and  whose  hearts  in  many  instances  were  false  to 
the  cause,  crossed  the  Channel,  beset  the  Vendean 
chiefs,  and  eventually  led  them  to  their  ruin. 
Some  of  these  men  were  old  officers,  who,  with 
professional  pedantry  and  obstinacy,  insisted  upon 
making  war  in  a scientihe  or  systematic  manner, 
aa  a prelude  to  which  thev  wanted  to  drill  and  dis- 
cipline, and  convert  into  mere  machinerv,  the  6ery 
peasantry  who  had  instinctively  adopted  the  mode 
of  warfare  best  suited  to  their  county.  About  the 
middle  of  May  an  aide-de-camp  of  Count  d' Artois 
came  over  to  announce  that  a descent  was  to  be 
made  on  the  coast  of  Britanny,  where  fresh  insur- 
gents, called  the  Cbouans,  had  taken  the  held,  by 
an  army  of  emigrants,  under  cover  of  a great  Eng- 
lish naval  force,  and  that  Charette,  who  could  justly 
complain  of  many  infractions  of  the  treaty  of  paci- 
Scation,  must  fly  to  arms  and  renew  hostilities  in 
the  Vendile,  in  order  to  create  a diversion  in  favour 
of  the  Bretons  and  the  coming  expedition.  Some 
money,  which  had  come  all  the  way  from  St.  Peters- 


burg, was  distributed  by  the  aide-de-camp  : * but 
the  cash  aeema  to  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
officers  and  hungry  adventurers  who  had  recently 
arrived  in  the  country ; and  it  was  observed  that, 
while  the  officers  showed  a great  deal  of  ardour, 
the  peasants,  who  had  begun  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
repose,  were  much  less  xealous  than  on  former 
occasions.  The  entrenched  camp  of  the  Essarts 
was,  however,  surprised  and  taken,  the  republicans 
were  defeated  in  two  or  three  minor  encounters, 
and  obliged  to  draw  troops  from  Britanny,  in  order 
to  reinforce  their  army  in  the  Vendde.  Although 
the  project  had  been  repeatedly  under  discussion, 
the  British  government  had  declined  sending  any 
forces  to  this  part  of  the  Continent.  We  have  ven- 
tured the  expression  of  our  opinion,  that  no  regular 
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army  could  have  been  made  very  available  in  such 
a country,  or  could  have  acted  edectuallv  with  auch 
irre^lar  forces  as  the  Vendcani.  Certainly,  such  a 
petty  military  expedition  as  our  ministers  and  their 
predecessors  (not  excepting  even  that  famed  war 
minister,  the  6rst  Earl  of  Chatham)  were  in  the 
habit  of  sending  to  the  French  coast,  as  if  pur- 
posely to  render  our  army  contemptible,  could  not 
possibly  have  been  of  any  use,  even  if  it  had  been 
sent  in  1793,  before  the  dismal  tragedies  that  oc- 
curred on  the  Loire  and  at  Savenay— before  the 
fall  of  Laval,  Lescure,  d’Elbte,  and  Henri  de  la 
Roche  Jacquelein  ; yet,  when  all  these  heroes  had 
perished,  when  the  heart  had  been  taken  out  of 
their  cause,  when  the  bravest  of  the  peasants  hod 
been  exterminated,  and  when  the  Vendeans  were 
far  weaker  and  more  divided  than  ever  they  had 
been,  Pitt,  in  an  evil  hour,  allowed  himself  to  be 
overcome  by  the  sanguine  representations  and  in- 
cessant importunities  of  the  French  princes  tnd 
emigrants,  and  gave  his  orders  for  biting  out  the 
fatal  Quib^on  expedition.  The  Counts  d’Hervilly, 
d’Hector,  du  Dresnay,  and  Puissaye,  Colonel  R^ 
thalier,  and  other  royalist  officers,  collected  in 
England  and  in  our  Channel  islands  a little  army 
of  3000  men,  partly  royalist  emigrants  and  partly 
prisoners  who  had  been  taken  from  the  republicans, 
some  by  land,  some  by  sea : almost  all  of  them  had 
been  trained  to  arms  eiilier  in  the  French  army  or 
in  the  French  navy ; many  of  them  were  veteran 
soldiers  ; and  there  were  400  Toulonese  artillery- 
men, well  organized,  and  serving  under  the  orders 
of  Colonel  Rothalier.  The  Bishop  of  Dol  accom- 
panied the  military  staff,  as  legate  from  the  pope  to 
the  faithful  and  devout  Vendeans.  Count  d*Artois, 
after  talking  of  taking  the  command  in  person, 
gave  it  to  Puissaye,  together  with  some  10,000/.  in 
gold,  or  in  letters  of  credit  on  London,  and  several 
millions  of  livres  in  assignats, — a paper  money 
which  the  Bourbon  princes  thought  they  hsd  a 
better  right  to  manufacture  than  had  the  de  facto 
government  at  Paris.  In  expectation  of  being 
joined  by  numerous  bands  of  devoted  royalists, 
Puissaye  also  took  with  him  27,000  muskets,  600 
barrels  of  powder,  provisions  for  three  months 
fur  at  least  6000  men,  and  complete  uniforms  for 
17,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry.  A fine  squadron 
of  three  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  an  officer 
in  high  estimation,  having  in  charge  50  trans- 
ports with  about  2500  French  troops  on  board, 
set  sail  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  early  part  of 
June.  Another  squadron  was  appointed  to  go  to 
Jersey,  and  there  take  on  board,  or  under  their 
convoy,  another  division  of  emigrants,  who  were 
to  be  landed  at  St.  Main,  where  Puissaye  had 
royalist  correspondents  who  hojied  to  be  able  to 
hoiit  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbona  and  deliver 
up  that  town ; and  still  another  squadron  was  to 
repair  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  bring  round  some 
regiments  of  emigrants  who  had  formed  part  of 
the  army  of  Condti,  and  land  them  on  another  part 
of  the  western  coast  of  France,  somewhere  in 
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Normandy,  or  Britany,  or  the  Vendee  (the  where 
w*as  never  precisely  settled)  ; and,  when  some  good 
sea-port  town  or  towns  should  be  secured,  then 
another  expedition,  with  English  troops  and  Count 
d*Artoia,  was  to  cross  the  Channel,  and  land. 
Thus,  according  to  the  inveterate  and  incurable 
habit  of  all  who  were  contending  with  the  republic^ 
the  British  government  and  the  French  princes 
and  the  royalists  made  a bad  plan  worse  by 
dividing  their  expedition  into  three  or  four  separate 
parts.  If  they  liad  collected  all  the  forces  pro- 
posed to  be  employed,  and  had  attacked  the  coast 
at  one  point  and  at  one  moment,  something  might 
have  been  done,  though  not  much.  A few  we^s* 
delay  to  collect  these  scattered  forces  would  bare 
signified  little,  for  the  secret  of  the  expedition  had 
been  so  badly  kept  that  nearly  everybody  in  France 
knew  it  was  coming,  and  the  disaffected  Bretons, 
who,  according  to  the  plan,  ought  to  have  remained 
quiet  until  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet,  had 
committed  tha  imprudence  of  flying  to  arms,  and 
hsd  sustained  several  defeats  before  Sir  John 
Borlase  Warren  quitted  the  Isle  of  M'ight.  On 
approaching  the  coast  the  English  ships  were  dis- 
covered by  a part  of  the  Brest  fleet,  but,  although 
Villaret-Joyeiise  had  nine  ships  of  the  line  with 
him,  he  did  not  venture  to  attack  Warren,  suspect- 
ing that  Admirals  Cornwallis  and  Lord  Bridport, 
and  that  terrible  commodore.  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
were  not  far  distant.*  It  was  on  a bright  sunn)r 
day— the  25th  of  June— that  the  English  squadron 
and  the  transports  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Qui- 
beron.  Two  precious  days  were  lost  in  debating 
how,  and  where,  and  when  the  landing  was  to  be 
made,  and  in  petulant  disputea  that  broke  out 
among  the  French  officers.  On  the  27th,  at  day- 
break, the  troops  began  to  land  at  the  small  village 
of  Carnac,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  this  opera- 
tion was  completed  without  the  loss  of  a single 
man,  a handful  of  republicans  running  away  from 
the  place.  Georges  Cadoudal,  d’All^gre,  and  other 
royalist  insuigent  chiefs  of  less  name,  hastened  to 
the  coast  and  joined  Puissaye  with  from  40CX)  to 
’5000  men,  badly  armed,  raggedly  dressed,  looking 
more  like  robbers  than  soldiers,  but  brave  and  de- 
termined fellows.  The  Breton  peasants  of  the 
neighbourhood  aUo  came  into  Camac,  shouting 
Vive  le  Roi ! and  bringing  fresh  eggs,  poultry, 
and  other  provisions  for  the  use  of  tne  literating 
army  that  was  come  to  restore  to  them  their  king 
and  their  religion.  The  muskets  and  the  uni- 
forms, the  ammunition  and  some  of  the  money 
were  landed  from  the  ships,  and  distributed  with 
a liberal  hand.  The  fame  of  this  liberality  at- 
tracted fresh  bands  to  the  Bourbon  standard  : iu 
two  days  10,000  royalists,  more  or  lets  sincere, 
were  collected  round  Camac:  but  terrible  quarrels 
took  place  in  the  division  of  the  arms  and  dresses 
and  the  other  good  things;  and  some  of  them, 
when  they  had  got  all  they  could,  decamped  to 

* U vu  on  hU  rrtnrn  lo*ard»  Brett  that  VLUaret'iflreoH  lo«t 
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their  own  villages  among  the  hills,  while  others 
took  the  same  course  because  they  could  get 
nothing,  or  were  dissatisfied  with  what  they  got. 
Puissaye  understood  matters  better,  and  would 
have  acted  at  once  in  an  irregular  manner  with 
these  veiy  irregular  troops ; but  d’Hervilly,  who 
disputed  his  authority  on  all  points,  and  who  pre- 
tended to  have  the  entire  command  of  the  regular 
troops  which  had  been  landed,  wanted  to  make 
war  according  to  the  schools,  and  expressed  a very 
lofty  but  very  silly  eontempt  for  all  the  Chouan 
bands.  Puissaye  found  it  necessary  to  dispatch 
in  a cutter  letters  and  messengers  to  Count  d’Ar- 
tois ; and  some  more  precious  days  were  lost  in 
inactivity.  At  last,  Puissaye  being  assured  of  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  English  admiral  and 
fleet,  determined  to  attack  Fort  Penthikvre,  situated 
on  a small  peninsula  or  promontory  which  en- 
closes Quiberon  Bay  on  one  side,  and  which  is 
only  two  leagues  long  and  one  broad,  and  joined 
on  to  the  mainland  by  a low  sandy  isthmus 
called  La  Falaise.  On  the  3rd  of  July  Sir  John 
Borlasc  Warren,  after  landing  300  British  marines, 
began  to  thunder  at  Fort  Penthievre;  Puissaye 
threatened  an  assault  with  his  Chouans ; and  the 
republican  garrison,  700  strong,  surrendered  to 
the  rot  alist  general.  But  by  this  time  the  whole 
of  Britany  was  enveloped  by  three  or  four  corps- 
d’armde,  under  the  supreme  command  of  General 
Hoche,  while  General  Canclaux,  who  had  collected 
a larn  force  to  watch  Charette  and  Stufflet,  pre- 
vented the  arrival  of  any  succour  from  the  Vendile, 
and  even  kept  the  Vendeans  in  a state  of  inactivity. 
Some  of  the  Breton  insurgents  bravely  attempted 
to  check  the  advance  of  Hoche’s  columns ; but 
d’Hervilly  refused  to  assist  them  with  his  regular 
troops;  and  on  the  5th  of  July  Hoche  established 
his  strong  right  wing  on  the  heights  of  Sie.  Barbe, 
which  command  the  sandy  isthmus  of  La  Falaise. 
On  the  7th,  d’Hervilly,  with  all  his  regular  troops 
and  with  200  British  marines,  attempted  to  drive  the 
republicans  from  those  heights,  but  ne  was  repulsed 


with  great  lou.  The  republicans  then  descended  in 
dense  column  from  the  heights  of  Ste.  Barbe,  and  the 
royalists,  regulars  and  irregulars,  regimented  troops 
and  loose  Chouan  bands  (many  of  the  latter  being 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children),  ran  for 
the  sandy  isthmus,  fur  Fort  Penthievre,  and  the 
farther  end  of  the  promontory.  But  for  the  good 
provision  of  the  English  admiral,  who  bad  stationed 
close  in  to  the  beach  five  launches  armed  each  with 
an  18  or  24-pounder  carronade,  which  kept  up  an 
unremitting  fire  upon  the  republicans,  the  royalists 
would  never  have  been  able  to  cross  the  sandy 
isthmus.  As  it  was,  from  18,000  to  20,000  fugi- 
tives reached  the  promontory,  and  were  there  ahut 
up,  as  in  a bottle,  by  the  numerous  and  still  in- 
creasing forces  of  Hoche.  The  provisions  brought 
by  the  fleet  must  be  soon  exhausted  by  this  im- 
mense crowd,  and  nothing  more  could  be  expected 
from  the  country ; except  in  the  confined  limits  of 
Fort  Penthihvre,  there  was  no  shelter  or  lodging 
for  them,  and  the  bare  promontory  scarcely  fur- 
niahed  a stick  or  a twig  for  fuel : they  were  obliged 
to  eat  their  rice  and  their  other  rations  raw.  I n 
this  condition,  crowded  together  and  altogether 
comfortless,  fresh  quarrels  broke  out  between  the 
Breton  insurgents  and  the  regular  troops;  and 
while  desertions  became  frequent,  no  new  royalist 
troops  arrived,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  the  forces 
that  were  to  come  from  Jersey,  the  Elbe,  and  the 
English  coast.  Had  these  forces  all  arrived  to- 
gether, it  would  now  hare  been  too  late;  for 
Hoche  and  Canclaux  had  collected  between  them 
two  great  armies,  and  such  intrenchmenta  had 
been  made  on  the  heights  of  Ste.  Barbe  as  would 
render  the  dialodgment  of  Hoche  a moat  difficult 
enterprise.  The  British  squadron  in  the  bay  and 
the  many  guns  placed  in  battery  on  Fort  Pen- 
thiivre  might,  however,  have  defira  for  some  time 
all  the  forces  of  Hoche,  if  treacheiy  had  not  dis- 
played itself.  At  last,  on  the  15th  of  July,  the 
English  convoy  arrived  with  the  royalist  troops 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  These  troops  were 
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commanded  by  M.  tbe  Count  de  Sombreuil,  a 
brave  young  man,  aon  of  the  late  governor  of  the 
Invalidet,  but  their  total  number  did  not  ex- 
ceed 1100.  Before  these  troops  were  well 
landed  Puisaaye  detached  Vauban  with  12,000^ 
Chouana  to  make  a diversion  on  the  right  of'' 
Hoche’t  camp,  and  then  to  effect  a junction  with 
some  other  bands  of  insurgents  that  were  aaid  to 
be  gathering  behind  the  heights  of  Ste.  Barbe ; 
and  on  the  following  day  Puissaye  himself  marched 
from  the  narrow  promontory,  crossed  the  sandy 
isthmus,  and  attacked  the  republicans  in  front. 
Both  Vauban's  diversion,  and  Puissaye’s  sortie 
failed  completely ; after  some  desperate  fighting  the 
main  body  of  the  royalists  fied  back  once  more  to 
the  isthmus  of  La  Falaiae,  and  once  more  did  thn 
owe  their  preservation  to  the  boats  of  the  British 
squadron,  whose  untiring  and  correct  firing  kept 
the  republicans  at  bay.  Yet  Colonel  Rothalier 
lost  nearly  all  his  cannon,  which  sunk  and  stuck 
fast  in  the  deep  sands  at  the  head  of  the  isthmus. 
Still  there  were  guns  at  Fort  Penthikvre,  and  tbe 
British  fleet  might  have  furnished  more ; the  ap- 
proaches to  that  place  over  loose  sand  and  under 
tbe  fire  of  the  English  sailors  were  far  from  being 
easy  to  the  besiegeis ; but  all  the  Frenchmen  who 
had  been  prisoners  of  war  in  England,  and  who' 
had  enrolira  in  this  strange  army  merely  for  tbe 
chance  of  escape,  settled  with  the  republicans  to 
desert  and  put  them  in  possession  of  Fort  Pen- 
thievre.  And  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  July — 
a dark  and  stormy  nighir— a detachment  of  repub- 
lican grenadiers  having  approached  near  to  the 
spot,  some  of  these  sham  royalists  who  were  on 
guard  betrayed  the  fort,  helped  in  the  republicans, 
and  fell  upon  their  own  comrades,  shouting  Vive  la 
rtpuhiique!  In  a trice  tbe  white  flag  was  lowered 
and  a tricoloured  one  put  in  its  place;  the  timid 
laid  down  their  arms  end  joined  in  tbe  republican 
shout;  tbe  traitors  massacred  their  officers  and 
all  such  as  did  not  re-echo  the  Vive  la  repub- 
lique  t A scene  of  disorder  and  despair  followed : 
about  1100  troops,  led  by  Puissaye,  hastened  to 
tbe  shore  and  there  waited  the  return  of  daylight 
and  of  the  English  shipping,  which  the  tempest 
had  obliged  to  keep  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore.  D’Hervilly,  mortally  wounded  in  the  affdr 
of  the  16th,  could  do  liule  more  than  complain  ; 
and  de  Sombreuil  was  ignorant  of  tbe  ground  and 
equally  ignorant  of  who  were  friends  or  who 
enemies  in  the  disorganized  royalist  army.  In 
spite  of  the  storm  and  the  darkness,  tome  of  the 
Isuncbet  kept  their  station  and  maintained  their 
fire,  and  other  boats  of  the  fleet  ran  almost  u|wn 
the  beach  to  carry  off  the  fugitives.  But  some  of 
these  boats  were  upset,  some  being  overcrowded 
sank ; the  numher  of  Frenchmen  saved  by  their 
means  was  not  very  considerable.  Not  a few  of 
the  emigrants  killed  themselves  with  their  own 
swords  or  pistols.  With  the  fire  and  bayonets  of 
the  republicans  on  one  side,  and  the  raging  sea  on 
the  otW,  de  Sombreuil,  after  defending  himself 
for  a long  time  on  the  beach,  surrendered  and 
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made  his  men  lay  down  their  arms,  for  the  repub- 
licans, who  were  suffering  severely  from  the  car. 
ronades  of  the  English  launches,  cried  out,  **  Only 
surrender,  and  we  will  do  you  no  harm ;"  and 
Humbert,  one  of  Hoche's  generals,  promised,  or  is 
said  to  have  promised  verbally,  honourable  terms 
of  c»imlation.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st 
the  British  frigites,  which  on  account  of  the  gale 
and  extreme  darkness  had  been  unable  to  approach 
the  shore  in  the  night,  worked  up  to  the  south- 
east point  of  tbe  peninsula,  and  there  received  on 
board,  by  means  of  boats,  Puisaaye  and  his  1 1 UO 
troops,  with  about  2400  Chouans  and  royalists  of 
that  description.  Nearly  all  tbe  arms  and  uni- 
forma,  with  the  ammunition  and  stores,  were  left 
behind  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  republicans.  The 
royalists  who  had  surrendered  were  marched  off  to 
'Vannes : a sort  of  military  tribunal,  who  denied 
that  there  had  been  any  capitulation,  or  that  any 
such  agreement  could  be  made  with  emigrants  and 
royalists  fighting  with  the  English  against  their 
own  country,  condemned  to  death  the  brave  young 
Sombreuil,  the  Bisliop  of  Dul,  and  all  the  officers 
and  gentlemen  taken  ; and,  these  being  all  shot, 
the  Common  men  enrolled  themselves  in  Hoche’s 
army.  Sir  John  Borlaae  Warren  next  proceeded 
to  take  possession  of  two  small  islands  on  that 
coast,  ami  to  disembark  near  l’Orient,at  their  own 
request,  some  2000  of  the  Chouans  whom  he  had 
brought  from  Quiberon  Bay ; and  these  Chouans 
renewing  their  strange  partisan  warfare  did  much 
more  miachef  to  tbe  republicans  than  they  had 
been  able  to  inflict  upon  them  while  acting  with 
tbe  regular  troops  of  the  royalists.  On  the  29th 
of  August  another  squadron,  consisting  of  one  ship 
of  lot)  guns,  two  of  98,  and  two  of  74,  besides 
frigates,  and  having  on  board  4000  British  troops, 
sailed  from  St.  Helens.  Some  time  in  September 
this  new  force  joined  Warren,  who  thereupon 
sailed  to  He  Noirmoutier,  which  had  at  one  time 
been  the  stronghold  of  Charette  and  his  Vendeans, 
but  which  was  now  occupied  by  a republican  force 
supposed  or  said  to  be  15,000  strong.  General 
Doyle,  the  commander  of  our  land  troops,  thought 
it  prudent  to  decline  any  attack,  and  so,  sailing 
away  to  He  d’Yeu,  a very  small,  defenceless,  and 
woithless  island  about  fifteen  miles  from  Noir- 
moutier,  tbe  English  took  possession  of  it,  and 
remained  there  for  nearly  three  months,  eating  the 
bread  of  idlenets  and  diKontent  At  the  close  of 
the  year  the  troops  were  re-embarked,  and  ships 
and  men  returned  to  England.  Verhaps  Doyle 
and  his  little  army  might  have  done  something  if 
Count  d’Artois  had  been  more  enterprising  and 
more  decided ; and  that  4000  of  our  soldiers  were 
kept  so  long  on  that  coast  was  certainly  owing  to 
the  French  prince,  with  whom  they  had  been  de- 
signed to  co-operate,  not  in  Britany,  but  in  the 
Vendte.  As  soon  as  Canciaux  weakened  his  army 
to  strengthen  that  of  Hoche  and  crush  the  royalist 
expedition  at  Quiberon,  Charette  resumed  the 
offensive,  gained  several  advantages  over  the  re- 
publicans, and  looked  eagerly  for  the  promised 
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arrival  of  Count  d’ Artois.  After  the  fusilading  of 
de  Sombreuil  and  the  other  emigrant  officers  at 
Vannes  the  civil  war  return^  to  all  its  old  atro- 
cities : Charette  ftisiladed  all  the  prisoners  he  had 
in  his  possession,  and  vowed  he  would  never  mote  : 
give  quarter  to  a single  republican.  At  length  the  I 
same  aide-de-camp  who  had  visited  him  before  re- 
appeared with  the  positive  assurances  that  the 
mournful  failure  at  Quibeton  had  not  discouraged 
the  royalists  and  their  allies,  that  Count  d’ Artois 
was  coming  very  soon,  and  that  an  English 
squadron  was  bringing  some  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  a little  more  money  for  the  loyal  Ven- 
deans.  An  English  ship  really  landed  some 
muskets  and  gunpowder,  but  weeks  passed  away, 
and  were  lengthening  into  months,  before  his  royal 
highness  came  to  the  coast,  and  even  then  he 
would  not  venture  to  land  on  the  continent.  On 
the  10th  of  October  d’ Artois  disembarked  at  He 
d’Yeu  and  took  up  his  quarters  with  General  ' 
Doyle.  All  that  he  heard  of  the  murderous  affair  j 
of  Quiberon  and  of  the  savage  executions  at  | 
Vannes  filled  his  mind  with  disgust,  not  unmixed 
with  terror,  and  his  courtiers  had  little  inclination 
to  risk  the  hardships  and  perils  of  a campaign 
in  the  Vendbe  with  very  loyal  but  very  rough  and 
uncourtly  peasants,  whose  chief  leaders  were  now 
an  atrabilarious  ex-lieutenant  of  the  navy  and  an 
ex-huntsman  and  gamekeeper.  A place  of  ren- 
dezvous was,  however,  appointed,  and  Charette, 
fully  assured  that  the  prince  would  land  at  the 
little  port  of  La  Tranche,  united  his  forces,  dis- 
persed some  republican  detachments,  aud  cut  his 
way  to  within  a day’s  march  of  the  appointed 
place.  But  here  d’Artois’s  active  aide-de-camp 
met  him  with  the  intelligence  that  his  highness 
had  changed  his  mind,  and  would  choose  a more 
opportune  moment  and  a better  place  for  landing. 

“ My  friends,  we  are  lost !’’  said  Charette ; “ this 
is  my  death  sentence ! To-day  I have  15,000 
men  around  me,  to-morrow  I shall  not  have 
300 !”  Falling  back  from  the  coast,  the  Vendean 
chief  saw  his  troops  disperse  rapidly  and  his 
enemies  gather  on  all  aides  of  him : Hoche,  elated 
with  his  success  at  Quiberon,  arrived  from  Bri- 
tany ; and  Stofflet,  who  had  but  badly  seconded 
his  chief,  was  demanding  a conference  with  the 
republican  generals.  After  some  hollow  negotia- 
tion— hollow  on  both  sides — Stofflet,  apparently 
without  any  coucert  with  Charette,  though  not 
without  instructions  and  pressing  instances  from 
some  of  Count  d’Artois’s  people,  collected  an  in- 
considerable force  in  January  (1790),  fought  a 
battle  at  Bressuire,  lost  it,  hid  himself  in  a se- 
cluded farm-house,  was  discovered  or  betrayed, 
woa  seized  in  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  February, 
and,  being  carried  to  Angers,  was  there  executed  on 
the  26th  of  February,  with  four  of  his  companions. 
Charette,  abandoned  by  all  his  followers  except  an 
old  body-servant  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  men, 
and  hunted  down  like  a wild  beast,  was  surrounded 
in  a wood  by  the  light  troops  of  General  Travot, 
and  was  at  last  made  prisoner  as  he  lay  stretched 
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on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  his  faithful  servant, 
who  had  been  killed  in  attempting  to  defend  and 
to  cover  with  his  own  body  his  master.  “ Is  it 
thou,  Charette?”  said  the  republican  general. 
“ By  the  faith  of  Charette  it  is  even  I,”  replied 
the  Vendean  chief.  This  was  on  the  23rd  of 
March  (1796).  Charette  seemed  acomful,  and 
quite  indifferent  to  his  own  inevitable  fate.  Travot, 
who  in  other  respects  behaved  like  a man  of  honour 
and  humanity  in  this  horrible  Vendean  war,  treated 
his  prisoner  with  respect,  and  prevented  his  fierce 
soldiery  from  insulting  and  ill-treaung  him.  Tra- 
vot’s  superiors  and  the  commissioner  of  the  Direc- 
tory were  not  so  humane ; by  their  orders  he  was 
carried  to  Nantes,  and  made  to  traverse  that 
crowded  city  on  foot,  all  the  way  from  the  gate  on 
the  Loire  to  the  prison.  He  was  covered  with 
wounds,  his  grey  dress  was  stained  with  blood,  his 
head  was  bound  up  in  a handkerchief,  bis  left  arm 
was  in  a sling ; but,  though  pale  aud  wasted,  he 
was  as  haughty  and  as  sarcastic  as  ever  be  had 
been.  He  said  to  the  officer  who  escorted  him 
through  the  streets,  and  who  treated  him  with 
great  inhumanity,  “ Monsieur,  if  I had  taken  you 
prisoner  1 would  have  had  you  shot  on  the  spot, 
without  fatiguing  you  with  a long  walk.”  He  was 
put  to  death  on  the  29th  of  March,  himself  giving 
the  word  to  the  republican  soldiers  to  fire,  and  tu 
fire  at  bis  heart.  The  war  of  the  Vendi!^  which 
had  languished  since  the  summer  of  1795  and  the 
failure  at  Quiberon,  may  be  said  to  have  expired 
with  the  death  of  Charette.  According  to  Gene- 
ral Hoche’a  own  statement  it  cost  the  lives,  in  all, 
of  100,000  Frenchmen;  and  not  a fifth  part  of 
the  male  population  of  the  country  was  left  alive.* 
In  other  parts  of  France  the  year  1795  was  a 
red  year.  Though  the  guillotine  was  comparafively 
inactive  in  Paris,  and  though  in  that  ci^  the  re- 
action against  the  Terrorists  was  not  very  san- 
guinary— the  combat  being  principally  carried  on 
by  Freron’s  Gilded  Youth  with  their  sticks  and 
clubs— the  retaliation  was  of  a much  more  fero- 
cious kind  in  many  of  the  departments,  and  in 
some  of  the  great  towns  of  the  South  murders 
and  massacres  were  committed  by  the  royalists 
and  Girondists  upon  the  overthrown  Jacobins 
almost  as  atrocious  and  as  extensive  as  any 
that  they  had  perjietrated  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.f  Many  of  these  hot  southern  re-acUurs 

* Memoimd*  MtduB*UM»rquiai*4«  UBadi«  Ba. 

Melaacaa  HUtariqiMa,  art*  Chatwttc.  Sloflei,  CalbcliiMaa, 
Hron  dp  la  R<Kh*  Jacquelno,  Ite. ; Bioi^phi*  Modproe. 

Th«  foUowiag  aaaodotp  ka*  arvn^  tinipa  baea  rilad  to  lh* 
frightful  mute  m whieh  tli*  V«odM  waa  left  ;*~Npar  Cbollrt  thrra 
vere  ntroai**  blcaching-ground*.  the  owner*  of  whkh  ke|i(  n grpat 
many  weteh'^laf*.  large  and  fterte.  The  town,  after  baviac  Uppo 
repeatedly  *tonned.  earked.  and  burned,  wa*  at  len^h  ahamluncd  hy 
both  partlea.  The  wairb-dogi,  to  the  nnmber  of  400  or  OOu.  umk 
pueaeaMOO  of  the  mine  a^  remained  there  for  many  week*,  feeding 
apoa  the  anhuried  bf>die*  o<  republican*  and  Vendean*  that  lay  eoit* 
tered  In  the  klreet*  and  all  round  the  place  tn  a horrible  abaaxiam'e. 
After  the  parltcatioo.  when  the  ditartaed  lounepeople  of  Chollet  re- 
turned and  attempted  to  rebsilld  tlieir  bou*e*.  the  aniinal*  had  beeoaie 
ao  (eroeioua  »h*r  they  nWy**— * them  and  would  have  devoured  them ; 
and  a battalion  of  repubUean  aoldlcr*  were  obliged  to  march  ugalnat 
the  dog*  and  exterminate  them  before  the  place  could  be  re-iDbaltitrd . 

t Tbe  moderation  of  the  Thetmidorlea*  in  tbe  capital  ha*s  how- 
ever,  been  much  orerratod.  Ptre  day*  after  tae  exceuUnn  of  1:uI<p* 
pierre  no  fewer  than  ten  lAoumd  new  arreM*  bad  taken  place  in 
Pan*  alone  for  imputed  Terrariaai.  Tin  aame  meaaurce  were  apphed 
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had  little  right  to  blame  the  exceaaei  of  the  Terror- 
ista.  They  regimented  assaesina ; and,  under  llie 
names  of  “ Cumpaoics  of  Jesus,”  and  “ Companies 
of  the  Sun,”  immense  bands  spread  themselves 
through  all  the  South,  on  a mission  to  plunder  and 
assassinate.  Isnard,  the  fiery  orator  and  habitual 
drunkard — Isnard,  who  had  hastened  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  party,  the  Girondists,  hy  speaking, 
prophet-like,  of  the  destruction  of  Paris,  lairtici- 
pated  in  organising  these  terrible  companies,  and 
stood  by,  with  Chambon,  Guerin,  Cadroy,  and 
other  Moderaiei,  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  many  of 
the  butcheries  they  committed.  The. prisons  of 
Lyons,  of  Avignon,  of  Marseilles,  of  Taraacon, 
and  of  other  towns,  were  broken  open  by  these 
new  Septembrizers,  who  massacred  in  cold  blood 
all  they  found  within  them.  The  perpetrators  or 
directors  of  these  massacres  were  of  mixed  colours 
and  qualities  : some  of  them  were  Girondists,  who 
could  not  rest  satisfied  without  a bloody  and  almost 
indiscriminate  revenge ; some  were  hot  royalists ; 
aome  merely  religious  fanatics,  who  held  that  they 
were  honouring  God  by  destroying  wretches  who 
had  denied  his  existence;  and  a great  many  of 
them  were  merely  apostate  Jacobins  and  revolu- 
tionists, who,  after  having  played  the  part  of  Ter- 
rorists as  Hebertists  or  Dantonists  or  Robeapierrists 
now  acted  the  same  part  as  Thermidoriens.  The  old 
national  principles  seemed  to  be  sanctified  in  all  eyes, 
that  violence  and  cruelty  were  to  be  avenged  with 
cruelty  and  violence,  and  that  no  mercy  was  due  to 
a party  that  had  fallen  and  become  a weak  dis- 
tracted minority.  The  worst  parts  of  the  national 
character  displayed  themselves  in  as  glaring  a 
light  after  the  so-called  termination  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  as  during  the  most  heyday  part  of  that 
bloody  rtigime.  Nor  could  the  bl^thiratinesa 
and  the  other  crimes  be  now  imputed  to  the 
canaille,  to  the  ignorant,  needy,  desperate  mob ; 
the  re-acteun  belonged  principally  to  the  respect- 
ability classes ; and  such  of  those  classes  as  did  not 
act,  or  applaud,  watched  what  was  done  with 
calm  indifference.  In  describing  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  the  scarcely  len  horrible  system  which 
preceded  it,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  confine 
ourselves  almost  exclusively  to  Paris,  the  capital 
and  centre  of  this  revolutionary  Pandemonium ; 
we  have  said  scarcely  a word  concerning  the  horri- 
ble doings  at  Arras,  Troyes,  and  fifty  other  pro- 
vincial towns,  and  have  dropped  a veil  over  the 
scarcely  credible  exploits  in  the  south  of  Jourdan 
Coupe-T6le,  over  the  towers  and  glaciers  of  Avig- 
non, and  all  the  unspeakable  atrocities  committ^ 
in  that  ancient  city  ; and  we  must  now  leave  un- 
told the  particulars  of  the  Thermidorien  reaction 
in  the  departments.  Yet,  before  returning  to 
Paris,  we  may  add  a few  short  sentences,  that  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  some  faint  conception  of 
this  dawn  of  French  pobtical  moderation. 

The  assassinations  began  at  Lyons  almost  im- 

to  mt  of  Pruice,  aod  |viMr«Uy  tb«  priMu  vrr«  flUrd  by  new 
offnidcn  tanirt  ibao  they  wm  emptied  of  tJi«  old  ooee. 
bte  onuUl  mit  hafe  beeu  done  If  palu*  liad  uot  been  taken  previoualy 
to  dlsm  ail  tUa  ov  tnu  aanaeuloltai. 
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mediately  after  the  10th  Thermidor  and  the  de^ 
capitation  of  Robespierre.  Lista  were  printed  and 
distributed  of  the  names  of  all  the  individuals  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  as  Terrorists,  or  who 
were  suspected  of  having  denounced  and  accused 
non* Jacobin  citizens;  and  on  the  same  sheets,  in 
a parallel  column,  there  were  lists  of  all  the  non> 
Jacobin  citizens  who  had  been  denounced,  guillo' 
tilled,  fusiladed,  or  drowned  in  the  IUi6ne.  Guided 
Iw  these  lists,  the  respectable  young  men— 
Jeunesse  Dorke  of  Lyons — track^  the  revolution* 
ista  from  door  to  door,  mode  them  come  out  by 
pretending  that  they  only  wanted  to  conduct  them 
to  the  Commune,  and  ^en  abot  them,  stabbed 
them,  cut  them  to  piecea  in  the  atreeta.  The 
dead  bodies  were  tied  to  the  first  cart  or  carriage 
that  happened  to  pass,  were  dragged  to  the  banka 
of  the  Kh^ne,  and  thrown  into  the  river,  to  float 
down  to  Avignon  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  If 
no  vehicle  was  passing,  the  aaeassina — the  Gilded 
Youth,  the  hope  of  their  country— dragged  the  dia* 
figured  corpsca  with  their  own  arms  to  the  quays, 
and  hurled  them  into  the  river  with  imprecations 
and  curses.  Not  a voice  was  raised  to  condemn 
these  atrocities.  The  bourgeoisie^  the  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  traders,  and  shopkeepers,  who 
were  now  absolute  roasters  of  the  town,  contented 
themselves  with  saying,  at  every  dead  body  that 
pasted,  Well,  there  la  one  villain  the  less  !** — and 
at  times  they  directly  excited  and  encouraged  the 
zeal  of  the  assassins,  who  in  many  cases  were  their 
own  brothers  or  cousins,  sons,  nephews,  or  clerks. 
The  murderers— the  members  of  a nation  which, 
on  very  insufficient  grounds,  had  passed  fur  the 
most  gallant  in  Europe — made  no  diatinction  as  to 
sex,  treating  the  Jacobinesses  even  as  they  treated 
the  Jacobins.  Failing  in  finding  one  Richard,  a 
picture-dealer,  they  seized  his  daughter,  a girl  of 
seventeen,  and  carried  her  to  prison,  where  she 
wu  put  to  death,  with  scores  of  other  victims. 
Three  women  were  assassinated  in  the  open  streets. 
Madame  Roua,  a marchande  de  modeSy  was  invited 
to  step  out  of  her  shop,  and  then  her  brains  were 
blown  out  before  her  own  door.  These  excesses 
were  not  committed  merely  in  the  first  madness 
which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Terrorists ; 
they  were  prolonged  through  many  months  : Ru> 
bespierre  had  died  on  the  28lh  of  July,  1794;  yet, 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1795,  the  •/eunerre  Dorie  of 
Lyons,  fatigued  with  single  separate  assaaainationa, 
and  weary  of  the  delay  and  forms  of  law  as  exer- 
cised by  the  new  tribunals,  determined  upon  a 
massacre  en  masse.  The  signal  to  begin  was  given 
at  the  public  theatre.  The  young  men  divided 
themselves  into  three  troops,  marched  instantly  to 
the  three  prisons  of  the  town,  which  contained  real 
Jacobins  and  tuspedSy  broke  open  the  doors,  and 
butchered  ninety-seven  individuals,  inclusive  of 
five  women.  At  one  of  these  prisons  the  captives 
made  a desperate  resistance;  (he  Jeunesse  Doric 
lost  twelve  of  their  own  number,  and  finished  the 
battle  by  setting  fire  to  the  building.  A woman 
with  an  infant  in  her  anna  was  seen  to  throw  her- 
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mU  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  prieon  towers  into 
the  midst  of  the  flames.  And  what,  under  the 
boasted  return  of  mercy  and  moderation,  law  and 
justice,  were  the  judicial  consequences  of  these 
monstrous  proceedings?  Fifteen  young  men,  no- 
toriously guilty,  and  conspicuous  among  the 
yorgeurt,  were  tried  before  the  tribunal  of 
Roanne,  and  were  acquitted  by  the  jury.  On 
returning  to  Lyons  they  were  honoured  with  a 
triumphal  entrance : women,  married  and  un- 
married, and  mostly  of  the  bourgeoisie  or  respect- 
ability class,  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  strewed 
flowers  on  their  path,  and  at  night  they  were  pub- 
licly crowned,  like  heroes  of  antiquity,  in  the  re- 
sounding theatre.  With  such  encouragement,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Lyonese  moderates 
should  continue  their  work  of  assassination  for  a 
very  long  time.  At  Air,  in  Provence,  the  Jeu- 
nesse  Doree,  after  making  an  attack  with  cannon 
and  butchering  a great  many  persons,  set  fire  to 
the  prisons,  in  the  hope  of  burning  all  that  re- 
mained in  them.  Subsequent  to  this  massacre, 
Isnard,  the  orator,  the  legislator,  who  chanced  to 
be  at  Aix,  addressed  the  citizens  from  the  balcony 
of  an  inn,  and  charmed  them  with  one  of  his 
flashes  of  eloquence.  “ If,”  said  he,  “ you  have 
no  arms,  if  you  have  no  muskets,  dig  up  the  bones 
of  your  fathers,  and  make  use  of  them  to  exiermi- 
nale  all  the  Jacobin  brigands !”  At  Fort  St.  Jean, 
in  Marseilles,  one  of  the  most  frightful  of  mas- 
sacres was  perpetrated  under  the  eye  of  Cadroy, 
another  Conventialist,  a bosom  friend  and  (in  this 
reaction)  a coUaborateur  of  Isnard.  “ Children 
of  the  Sun,”  cried  Cadroy  to  the  egorgeurs  in  the 
act  of  butchering  defenceless  men ; ” Children  of 
the  Sun,  I am  at  your  head,  and  will  die  with  you 
if  necessary.  But  can  you  not  do  your  work  with- 
out making  no  much  noise?  You  will  disturb  the 
town.”  At  Toulon  the  ultra-Jacobin  party  were 
treated  with  the  same  inhumanity  that  they  had 
meted  out  to  the  royalists  in  1793.  The  worst 
proceedings  of  the  i^risian  Septembrizers  were 
imitated  and  repeated  upon  different  objects ; and, 
taking  the  whole  of  the  South,  the  quantity  of 
blood  spilt  must  have  been  prodigious,  for  slaugh- 
ters or  assassinations  were  committed  in  every 
town,  in  every  village  and  hamlet ; and  this  Thcr- 
midorien  fury  of  revenge  raged  at  intervals  for 
months,  and  even  for  years,  leaving  family  feuds 
which  have  not  entirely  ceased  at  this  day. 

The  victory  of  the  National  Convention  over  the 
Mother  Society  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  obtained 
solely  by  Frerou’s  Jeunesse  Dorbe,  had  led  di- 
rectly to  the  trial  and  execution  of  Carrier ; and 
that  great  event  was  soon  followed  by  renewed  and 
nuch  bolder  attacks  on  Billaud-Varennes,  Bar- 
rere,  Collot  d’Herbois,  and  Vailier.  Chenier,  a 
bad  ]x)et  and  a worse  man,  made  another  motion 
for  the  recall,  to  the  loving  bosom  of  the  legis- 
lature, of  all  the  Girondists  who  yet  survived : he 
■was  seconded  by  Sieyes,  who  made  a mathematical 
speech,  and  by  Merlin  de  Douai,  who  thought  that 
they  ought  to  be  reinstated  not  merely  in  the  Con- 


vention, but  also  in  the  governing  committees. 
The  Montagnards  made  some  timid  resistance,  but 
Chenier’s  motion  was  carried,  and  twenty-two  Gi- 
rondists— all  that  had  escaped  the  guillotine  and 
famine  or  suicide — were  readmitted  to  their  seats 
in  the  Convention,  after  eighteen  months  of  pro- 
scription. They  associated  themselves  with  the 
Thermidoriens ; but  some  of  this  partv  were  so 
much  alarmed  and  irritated  a;  tieii  .ecall,  that 
they  immediately  went  over  and  joined  the  Moun- 
tain. In  this  nnniber  were  Thuriot,  the  mortal 
enemy  of  Rooespiepe,  jad  draper  Lecointre,  who 
had  so  oltstinately  ,Atrsued  Billaud,  Collot,  and 
Barrere.  “ You  know  not  what  you  are  doing,” 
cried  Thuriot  to  his  colleagues ; “ these  Girondists 
will  never  pardon  you  for  what  you  did  or  suffered 
to  be  done  to  tliem !”  On  the  2nd  of  March,  or 
12th  Ventose,  very  soon  after  the  return  of  the 
twenty-two  Girondists,  Saladin,  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one,  reported  that  there  were 
good  grounds  of  accusation  against  Billaud,  Collot, 
Barrere,  and  Vadier  ; and  forthwitli,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  butcher  Legendre,  a decree  of  provisory 
arrest  was  launched  against  these  four  men,  who 
had  little  to  plead  except  that  they  considered  all 
they  had  done  as  necessary  to  save  liberty,  repub- 
licanism, and  their  country ; that  in  doing  what 
they  had  dune  they  had  only  executed  the  laws 
which  the  Convention  itself  had  previously  passed ; 
and  that,  in  many  instances,  they  had  been  over- 
awed and  driven  onwards  by  Robespierre,  Couthon, 
and  Saint-Just.  Vadier  ran  away  and  hid  him- 
self ; the  other  three  were  laid  fast  in  the  dismal 
prison  to  which  they  had  consigned  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  victims.  'The  three  ex-dictators  had  their 
friends  and  partisans,  and  the  Thermidoriens,  who 
had  stepped  into  all  the  governing  committees,  and 
filled  every  office  with  their  allies  or  creatures,  had 
so  managed  matters  as  to  create  many  enemies  in 
Paris.  These  new  authorities  and  ruling  powers 
were,  almost  to  a man,  corrupt,  rapacious,  and 
depraved  in  morals  and  habits  of  life,  scoundrels 
that  jobbed  in  the  stocks,  in  the  national  contracts, 
and  in  almost  everything  else  whereby  money  was 
to  be  made;  many  of  them,  beggars  before  the 
revolution  began,  made  a pompous  display  of  their 
wealth,  and  revelled  in  luxury  and  festivity,  in 
banquets  and  balls  of  the  moat  costly  kind,  while 
the  people  of  Paris  were  almost  starving,  and 
assuredly  suffering  far  worse  privations  than  any 
they  had  known  at  the  beginning  or  during  any 
previous  part  of  the  revolution.  The  mpulacc 
could  not  but  remember  that  Robespierre,  Couthon, 
and  Saint-Just  were  men  that  despised  money  and 
led  quiet,  modest  lives,  and  that  in  their  days  the 
people  of  Paris  at  least  had  bread  to  cat;  nor 
could  they  forget  that,  so  long  as  Billaud,  Collot, 
and  Barrere  retained  their  power  in  the  committee 
of  SaJut  t\iblic,  there  was  a comparative  abund- 
ance of  the  first  necessaries  of  life.  They  nick- 
named Boiasy-d’Anglas,  the  present  manager  of 
the  subsistence  department,  and  a speculating 
money-making  man,  Boissg-Famine.  Hungry  and 
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draperate  aa  they  were,  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
real  aana-culottea  should  make  an  effort  to  upset 
the  new  system.  These Thermidoriens,  said  they, 
after  taking  all  power  from  the  people,  have  stop- 
ped the  payment  of  the  forty  sous  per  day  to  the 
poor  and  only  true  patriots,  and  are  spending  each 
of  them  daily  more  money  than  nourish^  the 
revolutionary  committee  of  a whole  section.  This 
mnst  not  be ! We  must  release  Billaud,  Collot, 
Barrere,and  the  other  members  of  the  old  governing 
committees,  and  send  these  Thermidorien  intruders 
to  prison  or  the  guillotine.  Such  prompting  as  was 
nc^ed  was  given  by  Vadierand  his  numerous  agents. 
The  22nd  of  March,  or  3rd  Germinal,  was  the  day 
fixed  for  the  trial,  before  the  National  Convention, 
of  Billaud  and  his  companions.  On  the  20th  of 
March,  which  was  a decade,  or  republican  sab- 
bath, the  sans-culottea  of  the  Faulmurga  St.  An- 
toine and  St.  Maroeau  collected  in  large  bodies, 
and  marched  down  to  the  Convention,  shouting 
“ Bread ! Bread ! Bread ! and  the  Constitution  of 
93 ! Bread,  and  Liberty  to  the  imprisoned  Pa- 
triots !”  Near  to  the  Tuilerica  they  met  a few  of 
their  antagonists,  Freron’s Gilded  Youth;  but,  be- 
ing more  merciful  or  more  timid  than  in  former 
times,  they  only  threw  these  smart  young  men  into 
the  pond  or  basin  in  the  Tuileries  gardens.  But, 
before  these  insurgents  or  very  turbulent  petition- 
ers invaded  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws,  the  cry  was 
spread  that  the  Convention  was  in  danger, — that 
the  Jacobins  were  going  to  deliver  their  chiefs ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  fighting  Jcunesse  Doree,  fol- 
lowed by  some  5000  or  6000  citizens  of  the  re- 
spectability sections,  marched  to  the  Tuileries,  dis- 
persed the  mob,  and  mounted  guard  round  the 
Convention.  Being  thus  delivered,  and  yet  warned 
of  the  danger  they  were  supposed  to  have  run,  that 
merciful  legislature,  on  the  proposition  of  Sieyes, 
voted  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  martial  law, 
under  the  moderated  name  of  Lot  de  grandr  police. 
On  the  appointed  day,  the  22nd  of  March,  Billaud, 
Collot,  and  Barrbre  were  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  Convention.  The  trial  lasted  many  days. 
Their  old  colleagues,  who  now  felt  that  they  must 
support  them  or  perish  with  them— that  no’ mercy 
or  compromise  was  to  be  expected  from  the  Ther- 
midoriens and  revengeful  Girondists — defended  or 
excused  their  public  conduct,  and  nearly  all  the 
present  members  of  the  Mountain  supported  them 
warmly.  But  the  Mountain  was  now  a minority ; 
minorities  never  had  any  weight  in  representative 
France,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  men  that  nothing 
but  a strong  papular  demonstration  could  prevent 
a sentence  of  condemnation.  The  patriots  of  the 
Faubourgs,  who  had  been  in  a sort  of  permanent 
minor  insurrection  ever  since  the  1st  Germinal, 
repea^  their  visit  to  the  Tuileries  on  the  I2th 
Germinal : they  were  more  numerous,  and  appa- 
rently more  furious  than  before : they  wore  on  their 
hats,  “ Bread ; the  Constitution  of  93;  the  liberty 
of  the  Patriots  I”  and  this  time  they  burst  into  the 
hall  of  the  Convention,  and  seated  themselves  down 
among  the  members  of  the  Mountain,  many  of 
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whom  unequivocally  declared  for  them.  Crassous, 
a deputy  from  the  island  of  Martinique,  a decided 
Montagnard  and  ultra-Jacobin,  said  that  the  Con- 
vention ought  instantly  to  restore  to  liberty  all  the 
patriots  who  had  been  arrested  since  the  fall  of 
Robespierre ; that  the  royalists  were  agitating 
France  more  than  ever  ; that  the  aristocrats  were 
showing  themselves  everywhere,  and  triumphing 
in  all  public  places,  preventing,  at  the  theatres, 
the  singing  of  patriotic  airs,  which  was  an  evident 

{iroof  that  they  were  conspiring  against  the  repub- 
ic.  Ruamps  declared  that  the  committees  of  go- 
vernment had  given  30,000  francs  to  the  musca- 
dins  or  dandies;  and  that  he  would  proclaim  to  all 
France  that  the  committee-men,  the  Thermido- 
riens, the  restored  Girondists,  and  all  who  sat  on 
the  cdte  droit,  were  so  many  tyrants.  Bourgeois, 
another  Montagnard,  said  that  the  new  committees 
of  government,  after  having  organised  famine,  were 
organising  a counter-revolution  ; and,  being  inter- 
rupted by  some  of  the  Thermidoriens,  who  told 
him  that  he  ought  not  to  utter  vociferationa  against 
the  government,  as  such  things  irritated  the  minds  of 
the  people,  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  cdtt!  droit,  and  then 
rushed  to  the  tribune  and  struggled  and  wrestled 
and  scratched  with  Tallien  and  Bourdon  de  I’Oise, 
who  attempted  to  drag  him  from  the  speaking-place. 
The  Thermidoriens  cried  out  for  a decree  to  com- 
mit tiiis  pugnacious  Bourgeois  to  the  Abbaye ; the 
Montagnards  shouted,  ‘ Vote  the  liberty  of  the  im- 
prisoned patriots !’  and  the  galleries,  and  the  so- 
called  deputations  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  roared 
“ Bread  ! Bread  ! Give  us  bread,  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  93!”  Thuriot  announced  that  there 
was  a system  on  foot  for  revising  the  demo- 
cratic constitution  of  93,  and  for  driving  France 
back  to  the  monarchic  constitution  of  91.  Leo- 
nard Bourdon,  Lecointre  of  Versailles,  Cambon, 
Amar,  and  others,  who  had  helped  the  Ther- 
midoriens to  overthrow  Robespierre,  but  who  had 
returned  to  their  old  seats  on  the  Mountain,  were 
equally  violent,  telling  the  people  that  they  sere 
purposely  starved  by  the  iniquitous  committees  of 
government,  who  were  all  in  a conspiracy  against 
liberty.  The  mob,  which,  as  usual,  comprised  a 
vast  number  of  women,  kept  increasing  so  rapidly, 
that  every  corner  of  the  House  was  soon  cramm^ 
to  suffocation.  Several  deputies  cried  out  that 
they  were  all  but  smothered,  and  implored  the  pre- 
sident to  beg  the  citizens  and  citizeneases  to  defile 
through  the  hall,  and  leave  the  legislators  space 
and  air  to  breathe.  Great  as  was  the  mob,  it  was 
more  peaceable  and  more  submissive  to  the  law 
than  many  other  mobs  which  had  at  various  times 
invaded  the  augiut  Areopagus,  for  they  neither  used 
nor  even  showed  any  pikes  or  swords,  confining 
themselves  to  words,  which  were  principally  de- 
mands for  bread  : but  matters  had  changed  now 
from  what  they  had  been  ; the  Paris  artillery  was 
secured  by  the  governing  committee ; the  tocsin, 
which  had  been  removed  from  the  Hutel-de-Ville 
at  the  defeat  of  Robespierre  and  the  Commune,  w as 
now  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  Tuiluies,  just  over 
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the  Convention-hall,  and  at  the  order  of  the  pre- 
aident  that  dreadful  hell  waa  set  a-going  to  call  the 
Golden  Troop  and  the  rrB)icctahiliiy  aectiona  to  the 
rescue.  And,  at  the  auunr!  Lit  .>euncstt  Doree,  the 
respectabilities,  armed  with  muikets  and  bayonets, 
came  marching  and  drummaug  to  the  Tuileriea 
gardens  and  to  the  Plaec  du  Carrouael,  and  the 
quays  between  the  palace  and  the  river  aide. 
Pichegru,  the  conqueror  of  Holland,  who  chanced 
to  be  at  Paris,  and  in  the  palace,  was  named  com- 
mandant-in-chief in  the  capital  until  the  danger 
should  be  over,  with  Merlin  de  Thionville  and 
Barras  for  his  adjoints.  The  unarmed  mob  slunk 
out  of  the  palace,  and  dispersed  as  rapidly  as  they 
could,  only  giving  two  or  three  wounds  and  re- 
ceiving two  or  three  dozen  in  their  retreat  The 
liberat«l  triumphing  Thermidoriens  then  decreed 
that  Billaud-Varennes,  Collot  d’Herbois,  Barrire, 
Vadier  were  guilty  of  all  the  state  crimes  with 
which  they  were  charged,  and  that  they  should  be 
deported  or  transport^  for  life  to  French  Quiana- 
Nor  did  the  victorious  party  stop  here,  but,  con- 
tinuing their  work  of  vengeance,  they  decreed  that 
Crassous,  Ruamps,  Bourgeois,  Leonard  Bourdon, 
Duhem,  Amar,  Choudieu,  Chaste,  Lecointre, 
Cambon,  and  six  other  Montagnards  who  had 
taken  part  with  the  mob  (called  insurgents  by  the 
winning  party,  and  petitioners  hy  the  party  that 
lost),  should  be  put  under  arrest  and  sent  to  the 
strong  castle  of  Ham.  The  Thermidoriena  further 
declared  Paris  to  be  in  a state  of  siege  ; and,  hav- 
ing done  all  this  business,  the  wearied  Convention 
rose  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Little  time 
was  allowed  for  making  adieus  and  packing  up 
portmanteaus ; those  condemned  to  deportation  to 
Guiana,  and  those  consigned  to  imprisonment  in 
the  castle  of  Ham,  were  all  to  take  their  departure 
from  Paris  this  very  morning,  the  13th  Germinal, 
or  2nd  of  April,  “slave  style.”  It  was  expected 
that  an  insurrection  would  be  made  to  liberate 
them,  and  therefore  Pichegru  and  his  adjoints. 
Merlin  de  Thionville  and  Barras,  were  on  the  alert. 
Vadier,  who  had  been  tried  and  condemned  en  con- 
furnace,  could  not  be  found ; Barrkre,  whose 
windings  and  shu69ings  had  brought  him  to  this 
sad  pass,  was,  or  feigned  to  be,  extremely  sick ; 
but  he,  Billaud-Varennes,  and  Collot  d’Herbois 
were  removed  from  their  prison  and  put  into  one 
carriage.  'Thuriot,  Amar,  Ruamps,  Cbasle,  and  all 
of  the  Kventeen  Montagnaids  that  could  be  seized, 
were  placed  in  other  carriages.  The  postillions 
mounted  their  horses,  and  the  carriages  rolled 
away,  preceded  and  surrounded  by  mounted  gend- 
armes with  loaded  pistols  in  their  holsters  and 
with  drawn  swords  in  their  bands.  An  immense 
niultitude  had  collected  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
and  as  the  coaches  arrived  there  some  of  the  sans- 
culottes cried  that  it  was  the  Convention  running 
away  to  CtiUons  with  all  the  people’s  money,  and 
others  cried  that  it  was  the  patriot  deputies  un- 
justly tom  from  the  bosom  of  the  Convention,  and 
from  the  functions  with  which  the  people  had  in- 
vested them.  In  a trice  the  mob  arrested  the 


carriages,  dispersed  the  gendarmes,  and  conveyed 
the  coaches  and  those  in  them  to  the  committee- 
room  of  the  section.  At  the  same  instant  another 
mob  fell  upon  the  guard  at  the  Barrier  de  I'Etoile, 
seized  some  cannons  that  were  there,  and  pointed 
them  along  the  road  which  led  from  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Place  de  la  Involution,  across  the  Champs 
Elysdes.  But  presently  the  conqueror  of  Holland 
arrived  with  a great  force,  including  some  hundreds 
of  the  Jeuneste  Doree.  Two  or  three  guns  were 
fired  on  either  side  (it  it  said  that  Pichegru  ran 
tome  danger),  and  then  the  insurgents  took  to 
their  heels,  and  the  carriages  with  the  prisoners  in 
them  were  driven  off  rapidly  through  the  Barrier 
de  I'Etoile  without  further  interruption.  The  vic- 
torious party  then  proceeded  to  disperse  a great 
meeting  of  some  of  the  sans-culottic  sections,  who 
had  declared  themselves  to  be  a permanent  assem- 
bly, and  who  were  said  to  be  plotting  a new  insur- 
rection. In  a few  hours  Pichegru  appeared  in  the 
Convention,  and,  saying,  with  a most  rare  brevity, 
“ Representatives,  your  decrees  are  executed,”  laid 
down  his  commandantahip.  The  three  ex-dictators 
were  carried  safely  to  Brest,  and  the  authorities 
there  were  ordered  to  ship  them  off  by  the  first 
opportunity  fur  the  pestilential  swamps  of  French 
Guiana.  But  Barrere’s  shiftiness  saved  him  from 
this  dreadful  voyan : he  contrived  to  be  left  be- 
hind at  Oleron  when  the  other  two  set  sail  with  a 
fair  wind — which  made  a wit  observe  that  this  was 
the  first  time  Barrire  had  neglected  to  go  with  the 
wind.  After  two  or  three  other  revolutions  or  in- 
surrections, the  revolution  of  the  18th  and  19th 
Brumaire  (1799),  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  upset 
the  Directory  with  grenadier’s  bayonets,  and  esta- 
blished a new  kind  of  tyranny  under  the  name  of 
Consulate,  restored  him  to  entire  liberty.  He  re- 
turned to  Paris  and  set  up  a Bonapartist  news- 
paper, entitled  the  ' Anti-Britannic.’  This  journal 
was  not  very  successful,  and  his  employer  was  far 
from  liberal ; he  led  but  a poor  life  in  the  coffee- 
houses and  garrets  of  the  centre  of  the  universe. 
He  re-appeared  for  a moment  on  the  political  scene 
in  1815,  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba; 
but  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  was  exiled  by 
a royal  ordonnance,  and  he  died  at  last  in  a foreign 
country  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  Collot  d’Herbois 
died  of  fever  and  drink,  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1796,  or  very  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Guiana. 
Another  deported  or  transported  republican — an 
innocent  victim  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Directory — 
describes  him  as  lying  upon  the  ground  in  a raging 
fever,  and  exposed  to  a burning  sun  : in  his  agony 
or  delirium  he  had  swallowed  a whole  bottle  of 
brandy,  and  the  negroes  who  had  been  appointed 
to  cany  him  on  a brancard  from  Kouron  to 
Cayenne,  a distance  of  six  leagues,  had  thrown 
him  down  to  perish.  To  a surgeon  who  found 
him  in  this  sad  state,  he  said,  “ I have  the  fever 
and  a burning  sweat.”  “ I believe  it,”  rejoined 
the  surgeon ; “ you  are  sweating  crime !’  He 
expired  vomiting  froth  and  blo^,  invoking  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  vainly  calling  for  a priest.  The 
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peitiferoiu  climate  proved  leaa  fatal  to  Billaad- 
Varennea,  who  probably  drank  leaa  brandy  : thia 
ex-legialator  and  dictator  betook  bimaelf  to  the 
taming  and  educating  of  parrota  and  parroqueta, 
with  which  the  country  ahouuded ; and  the  new 
batch  of  revolutioniata  ^ot  were  aent  to  Guiana  after 
the  revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor  found  him 
aurrounded  by  a numeroua  family  of  theae  noiay 
loquacioua  birda,  which  he  had  taught  to  apeak 
French.  It  appeara  that  after  aome  yeara  he 
eacaped,  or  waa  let  go,  and  that  he  waa  aeen  to 
arrive  at  New  York,  in  May,  1816,  with  an  appear- 
ance very  like  that  of  Robinaon  Cruaoe. 

The  Thermidoriena  rapidly  organiaed  a atrong 
guard  fur  the  protection  of  the  Convention,  and 
by  adroit  management  got  all  the  military  force  in 
Paria  and  ita  neighbourhood  under  their  immediate 
control.  They  then,  at  Brat  cautioualy  and  after- 
warda  holdly  attacked  the  principlea  of  democracy, 
and  announced  that  the  conatitution  of  93  waa  a 
Deccmviral  conatitution,  dictated  hy  terror,  and 
altogether  unfit  for  France.  They  named  a com- 
mittee of  eleven  membera  to  prepare  what  they 
called  organic  lawa,  intimating  very  plainly  that 
the  aana-culottic  order  were  to  be  exclude  not 
merely  from  power  and  office,  but  alao  from  the 
right  of  voting.  The  Declaration  of  the  Righta 
of  Man  waa  treated  aa  a deluaion  and  an  imprac- 
ticability, and  the  axiom  waa  emitted  that,  for  the 
good  of  the  people  themaelvea,  there  muot  be  a 
power  diatinct  from  and  above  the  people.  Foiled 
and  beaten  aa  they  had  been,  the  aona-culottea 
would  not  aubmit  without  a atruggle : the  faubourga 
were  again  agitated,  and  the  poor  were  rendered 
more  and  more  deaperate  by  the  continued  acarcity 
of  bread  and  the  dearneaa  of  all  proviaiona.*  They 
atill  had  aome  leaden  who  knew  the  whole  buai- 
neaa  of  revolution-making ; and  theae  leadera,  aa 
far  aa  their  reatricted  meana  allowed,  organiaed  a 
new  inaurre.'tion.  On  the  lat  Prairi^,  or  20th  of 
May,  “ in  the  name  of  the  people  in  insurrection 
to  obtain  bread  and  to  re-poaacaa  themaelvea  of 
their  political  righta,”  they  poclaimed,  at  a great 
meeting  in  the  FaubtmrgSt.  Antoine,  the  eatabliah- 
ment  of  the  democratic  conatitution  of  03 ; the  dia- 
miaaal  and  arreat  of  all  the  present  memben  of 
government ; the  liberation  of  all  the  patriots ; the 
convocation  of  primary  assemblies  for  the  25th 
Prairial ; the  convocation  of  a new  legislative  As- 
sembly to  replace  the  Convention,  which  ought  to 
have  dissolved  itself  long  before ; and  tbe  im- 
mediate auapension  of  all  authority  that  did  not 
emanate  from  the  people.  They  resolved  to  create 
a new  municipality,  to  seize  the  barriers,  the  tele- 
graph, tbe  alarm-guns,  the  tocsins,  and  all  the 
drums,  and  not  to  allow  themselves  any  rest  until 
tliey  bad  secured  food,  tranquillity,  liberty,  and 
happiness  to  all  the  French.  They  inviti^  the 

• “It  woold  be  difficult, ** oee  of  the  vewvpeper* on  the  IMh 
FlorUl.  or  JiiM  tlerea  dejn  before  thia  ImunectlBo,  •'  lo  And  lo-dar, 
oo  the  whole  eurfsee  of  the  Kiobe,a  people  su  wretched  at  those  who 
inhabit  tlw  city  of  Faria.  Ye«lerday  we  recelTed  only  two  outm  of 
Wead  a-pieet;  and  to-day  this  miacnble  ration  has  bnen  ffininished. 
All  our  atreeta  are  re-echoinf  with  the  complaiota  of  thoas  who  are 
«9*»*Bted  by  hun§«r  1*'~»  Ja— /s«  PoinsatfHCf, 
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Parioian  cannoneers,  tbe  gendarmes,  and  all  the 
troopa  on  foot  or  on  horaeback  to  rally  round  the 
banner  of  the  people ; and  with  an  immense  mul- 
titude at  their  heela  they  marched  down  once  more 
to  the  Convention,  where  again  many  membera  of 
the  Mountain  were  ready  to  favour  them,  and,  in 
caae  of  aucceaa,  to  make  common  cause  with  them 
against  the  Thermidoriena  and  the  Girondiala. 
Tne  Conventional  guard,  strong  as  it  was,  waa  not 
atrong  enough  to  oppose  the  iusurgents  ; the  duor 
waa  soon  broken  open,  and  the  hall  and  the  gal- 
leries were  inundated,  chiefly  by  market-women 
and  other  patriotessea,  who  ahouied,  “ Bread  and 
the  Constitution  of  93 1”  According  to  the  ac- 
counts of  tbe  victorious  party,  which  were  pub- 
lished after  their  victory  had  been  secured,  the 
president  and  the  great  body  of  the  Convention 
preserved  a calm  and  a tublime  countenance ; but 
according  to  other  accounts,  entitled  to  just  as 
much  cr^it,  a good  many  of  the  legialatora  ran 
away  at  once  out  of  the  perilous  Bedlam.  Ibere 
waa  more  cause  for  fear  than  at  the  irruption  of 
the  12th  Ventoae,  for  now  moat  of  the  aana-culottes 
hod  brought  their  pikes  with  them,  and  some  of 
them  had  muskets  and  sharp  bayonets.  The  boldest 
of  the  deputies  called  in  gendarmes  and  respecta- 
bility aectiona,  who,  entering  the  hall  by  inner 
doors,  chor^  the  petticoat  patriots,  and  drove 
them  out.  Then  the  cry  arose  from  the  Place  du 
Carrousel  and  the  Tuileriea  gardens  that  the  Con- 
vention was  assassinating  the  women : and,  fired 
at  the  words,  the  men  of  the  Faubourga  St.  Antoine, 
St.  Marceau,  and  the  Marais  fell  to  work  upon 
all  tbe  closed  doors  of  the  palace  with  hatchets  and 
axes,  hammers  and  crow-bars — the  doors  flew  open, 
or  into  pieces,  the  inaurgents  entered,  and,  sweep- 
ing away  the  gendarmes  and  the  aectiunera,  pene- 
trated into  the  august  Areopagus.  The  gendarmes 
tried  another  charge,  and  fir^  a few  muaket-shot 
from  the  galleries — but  not  many,  aa  the  insurgents 
and  the  Thermidoriena  were  mixed,  and  some  of 
the  faubourg-men  soon  dislodged  the  gendarmes. 
In  this  confusion  Deputy  Fdraud,  who  came  run- 
ning in  from  one  of  the  corridors,  was  shot  by  a 
pistol  fired  by  one  of  the  rnaurgenta;  and  mii- 
toking  him  fur  Frdron,  the  renegade  journalist,  the 
patriots  fell  upon  him  with  their  pikes  and  swords, 
and  then,  dragging  him  into  a paaaage,  cut  off  his 
head  and  stuck  it  upon  a pike.  By  this  lime 
every  Thermidorien  deputy  bad  taken  hit  flight, 
except  Boisay-d’Anglaa,  or  Boiasy-Famine,  who 
probably  considered  himself  safer  in  the  interior 
of  the  Convention  than  he  would  have  been  out- 
side among  the  mob.  About  sixty  approving  Mou- 
tagnarde  remained  on  their  benches  to  fini^,  and 
in  their  manner  legalise,  what  the  people  had  bc^un 
and  were  doing.  Romme,  the  mathematicuin, 
who  had  made  the  republican  calendar,  took  the 
president’s  chair,  and  made  himself  the  organ  of 
the  sovereign  people.  The  Montagnards,  acting 
as  though  they  were  a House,  and  upon  the 
principle  that  the  Thermidoriena  and  restored 
Giron^ta,  having  lost  the  people’s  confidence. 
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could  no  longer  have  a voice  in  the  repreaentation, 
voted  and  decreed  everything  that  the  inaurgente 
demanded  or  suggested.  They  named  an  execu- 
tive committee  or  provisory  government,  composed 
of  their  friends  Buurbotte,  Uuroi,  Uuquesnuy,  and 
Prieur  de  la  Marne,  and  appointed  Soubrany  to 
be  commandant-general  of  the  armed  force  of 
Paris.  They  decreed  the  recall  of  Thuriot,  Amar, 
and  of  all  their  comrades  who  had  been  arrested, 
the  imprisonment  of  all  their  enemies  in  the  Con- 
vention, the  democratic  constitution  of  93,  and  the 
immediate  re-establishment  of  the  Jacobin  Club. 
One  of  the  insurgents  kept  bawling  for  the  space 
of  an  hour,  “ I demand  the  arrest  of  all  rogues 
and  cowards!”  This  would  have  comprehended 
every  man  then  sitting,  or  that  had  been  sitting 
during  the  last  two  yean  in  that  legislature ; but  it 
appears  that  the  demand  was  not  attended  to. 

But,  while  the  Montagnarda  were  voting  and  de- 
creeing, and  the  insurgents  were  shouting  and 
hugging  one  another  for  joy,  the  Thermidoriens 
who  had  6ed  out  of  the  House  were  bestirring 
themselves  in  the  city ; and,  as  evening  was  setting 
in,  Barras,  Kervelegan,  and  butcher  Legendre  re- 
turned to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace  with 
an  immense  force  of  respectability  sectioners,  and 
occupied  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  the  Tuileries 
gardens,  the  quays,  and  all  the  avenues.  The  Pa- 
risian cannoneers  had  not  joined  the  patriots,  but 
were  now  dragging  their  cannon  along  the  streets  to 
point  them  against  them ; and  the  silly  insurgents, 
who  had  been  besiegers  in  the  morning,  were  now 
besieged.  They  made  some  resistance,  but  not 
much;  the  sectioners  and  Freron’s  Gilded  Youth 
soon  penetrated  into  the  Convention  Hall  with 
charging  bayonets,  and  Legendre,  who  was  at  their 
head,  order^,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  the  armed 
citizens  to  retire.  The  insurgents  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  making  a rush  to  every  door 
and  window,  they  ran  or  leaped  out  in  terrible  con- 
fusion. Most  of  the  Montagnards  vacated  their 
seats  and  followed  the  mob  at  the  risk  of  being 
crushed  to  death : the  Thermidorien  deputies  re- 
turned, annulled  all  that  their  adversaries  had 
done,  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
of  the  most  active  of  the  Montagnards,  a number 
which  was  more  than  doubled  in  the  course  of  the 
two  or  three  following  days,  so  that  the  Mountain 
was  purged  out  as  the  Gironde  had  been,  until  the 
scarcely  visible  minority  submitted  to  and  was  lost 
in  the  majority,  a uof  pnurri  of  all  parties  and  opi- 
nions. On  the  following  day,  the  2nd  I’rairial,  or 
21st  of  May,  the  sant-culotles  of  the  faubourgs  re- 
turned to  the  charge  : they  were  still  better  armed, 
and  they  had  procured  some  cannon  ; but  the  sec- 
tioners also  were  better  prepared,  more  numerous, 
and  had  a better  park  of  artillery.  The  respect- 
abilities were  also  the  6rst  to  arrive  in  force  at  the 
Tuileries,  and,  before  the  insurgents  could  point 
their  guns  at  that  unhappy  edifice,  the  artillery  of 
the  sections,  from  behind  the  iron  railing,  from  the 
garden  and  the  courts  of  the  palace,  was  pointed 
at  them.  On  either  side,  however,  there  wemed  a 


reluctance  to  begin  fighting,  and,  instead  of  putting 
their  lighted  matches  to  their  guns,  they  began  to 
call  one  another  names,  the  respectabilities  calling 
the  faubourg  men  ” Drinkers  of  blood,"  and  these 
calling  them  “ Dandies  ” (muscadim).  The  Ther- 
midoriens sitting  in  the  House  proposed  terms  of 
accommodation,  sent  commissioners  to  treat  with 
the  insurgents,  and  admitted  to  the  hall,  and  acco- 
laded  and  fraternized  with,  Sl  Legier,  a commis- 
sioner the  mob  sent  in  to  announce  what  would 
satisfy  the  faubourgs.  These  terms  were  as  high  as 
they  had  been  yesterday : — the  people  must  have 
bread  and  the  constitution  of  ’93-~the  patriots  must 
be  released  and  restored,  and  the  non-patriots  sent 
to  Guiana  and  to  prison  in  their  stead — the  mem- 
bers of  government  must  be  changed,  and  their 
places  be  supplied  by  true  democrats ; — and  St. 
lazier  vowed  that  the  insurgents  bad  made  up 
their  minds  to  die  at  their  posts  rather  than  lower 
these  demands.  But,  while  he  was  speechifying 
and  receiving  the  Judaa  accolade  of  the  president, 
the  Thermidorien  commissioners  were  cajoling  the 
armed  mob,  and  the  respectabilities  and  Uie  Gilded 
Youth  were  increasing  and  still  increasing  their 
forces ; the  men  of  the  faubourgs,  who  were  only 
capable  of  an  alacrity  in  fighting  when  the  odds  were 
decidedly  in  their  favour,  were  easily  induced  to 
retire  on  the  Convention’s  prftnising  to  provide 
bread  and  preserve  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  '93.  This  retreat  was  fatal  to  sana-culottism 
and  the  Montagnards.  Many  of  the  fauliourg 
men  were  gained  over  in  the  course  of  that  day  and 
tlie  fallowing  night,  and  some  of  the  bravest  of 
them  resolved  never  again  to  join  an  emeule,  since 
they  were  now  to  begin  and  end  in  mere  talking 
and  calling  of  names.  The  man  who  had  shot,  or 
was  said  to  have  shot,  deputy  Fdraiid  was  sent  to 
the  ^illotine.  A party  of  friends  rescued  him  and 
earned  him  back  to  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  But 
the  heart  and  strength  of  that  once  terrible  faubourg 
had  departed;  and  the  sectioners  and  Gilded  Youth 
not  merely  re-captured  the  man,  but  executed  with 
surprising  ease  the  decree  of  the  Convention  to 
seize  the  guns,  and  entirely  disarm  St.  Antoine. 
The  Montagnard  deputies  now  saw  that  it  was  not 
their  deportation  to  Guiana  that  would  satisfy  their 
enemies.  Old  Ruhl,  who  had  helped  to  organise 
the  last  insurrection,  blew  out  his  braina  Romme, 
Bourbotte,  Duroi,  Duqueanoy,  Soubrany,  and  Gou- 
jon were  put  upon  their  trial  before  a military 
commission.  On  hearing  the  sentence  of  death, 
Goujon  drew  a sharp  knife  which  he  had  concealed 
about  his  person,  and,  stabbing  himself,  handed  it 
to  Romme ; Romme,  after  making  the  same  use  of 
f.  passed  it  to  his  next  neighbour,  and  the  next  to 
the  next : but  only  Goujon,  Romme,  and  Duqueanoy 
struck  with  a firm  band,  and  died  on  the  spot ; the 
other  three,  with  their  wounds  open,  were  carried 
to  the  scafibld.  The  six  were  fanatics,  but  far, 
very  far  from  being  the  worst  men  of  the  Conven- 
tion : they  had  been  infinitely  less  sanninary  than 
many  of  the  Thermidoriens,  and  their  honesty  and 
disinterestedness  in  money  matters  were  above  all 
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tuipicion.  Jean  Bon  St.  Andri!,  Vouland,  Kobert- 
Lindet,  and  David  the  painter  were  thrown  into 
priaun  aa  dangeroua  Muntagnarda  and  ultra-Ja- 
cobina ; and  Carnot  had  a very  narrow  eacape.* 
Some  of  thia  fallen  party  ded  and  concealed  them- 
aelrea  till  the  atorm  waa  over,  and  two  or  three 
•hot  or  poignarded  themaclvea,  declaring  that  the 
bleaaed  hope  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  of  the 
peaceful  reign  of  a virtuoua  democracy  in  France, 
waa  gone  fur  ever.  Like  the  dying  and  aelf-mur- 
dering  Girondiata,  not  one  of  them  appeara  to 
have  confeaaed  that  he  and  hia  party  had  commit- 
ted imbecile  erroia  and  monatroua  Crimea.  The 
aurviving  Girondiata,  who  had  learned  vengeance, 
but  not  mercy,  from  the  dreadful  aufierings  they 
had  undergone  during  their  proacription,  were  now 
among  the  moat  active  and  pitileaa  of  the  pro- 
•cribera,  and  there  were  men  among  them  who 
would  have  been  aatiafied  with  nothing  leaa  than 
the  utter  extermination  of  their  adveraarica.  Aa  it 
waa,  between  the  10th  Thermidor  and  the  10th 
Prairial  nearly  one  hundred  Montagnarda  were 
militarily  condemned  and  executed,  or  tranaported, 
or  incareerated,  or  compelled  to  fly  and  hide  them- 
•elvea  from  the  aight  of  man.  The  victory  of  the 
Thermidoriena,  and  the  meaaurea  they  adopted 
after  it,  entirely  aecured  the  dominion  of  the  re- 
apectability  or  middle  claaaea.  The  Pariaian  gen- 
darmea  and  cannoneers,  who  were  too  closely  con- 
nected with  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
and  its  faubourgs,  were  dissolved  and  completely  dis- 
armed ; the  national  guard  waa  to  be  re-organized, 
none  bung  admitted  into  its  ranks  that  could  not 
show  some  property  or  respectability,  or  some 
other  good  proof  of  their  aversion  to  sans-culottism 
and  to  a perennial  state  of  turmoil  and  insurrec- 
tion ; a regular  camp,  with  artillery  constantly  in 
battery,  waa  established  in  the  Tuileriea  ga^en 
under  the  windows  of  the  Convention  ;f  a strong 
garrison  of  troops  of  the  line  was  cantoned  in  and 
round  Paris ; and  finally  the  entrance  to  the  galle- 
ries of  the  Convention  was  closed  to  the  mob,  who 
had  made  so  fearfiil  a use  of  their  privilege : — -it  waa 
decreed  that  women  should  be  wholly  exeluded, 
and  that  men  should  only  be  admitted  by  members’ 
tickets. 

While  these  things  were  doing,  and  while  the 
Thermidoriena  and  restored  Girondists  were  riding 
rough-shod  over  the  prostrate  democracy,  that 
hapless  boy  the  Dauphin,  whom  the  royalists  now 
fondly  called  their  king,  expired  in  the  Temple,  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  slowly 
dying  for  many  months,  but  it  was  on  the  20th 
Prairial,  or  8th  of  June,  that  he  was  released  from 
his  auSeringa.  Reports  were  spread  that  he  had 
been  poisoned — idle  reports — for  the  close  confine- 
ment, and  the  afHiction,  and  the  frightful  usage  he 
had  undergone  were  more  than  sufficient  to  account 

* C«ra<rt  vu  dMWHtBc«d.  um  hb  atmn  wu  wt  down  am  Oim  te 
l«nCtheniof  list  of  proMriptioft ; but  k TbtnnidoricO  d^fut^  obOTrrad 
that  Carnot  had  bprn  a {>ood  admioUtrator  for  the  army,  aod  b«d 
“orfanhed  vlrtotr,"  mad  at  thaw  worda  Um  namt  of  Garool  ww  , 
•trurk  out  of  the  lut. 

t Thb  camp  vuafWnrardatranslerredtotha  plain  of  8aUaot,jwt  I 
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for  his  death,  and  roust  have  killed  him  long  befora 
if  hia  constitution  had  not  been  a very  strong  one. 
On  the  9th  of  June  his  body  was  opened  and  exa- 
mined by  four  surgeons  and  physicians,  in  presence 
of  several  commissaries,  and  their  proeei  trrbal 
was  published  in  the  Monileur.  On  the  10th  of 
June,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  two  civil  com- 
missaries, and  the  commissary  of  the  police  of  the 
section,  repaired  to  the  tower  of  the  Temple  “ to  carry 
away  the  body  of  the  son  of  Louis  Capet.”  They 
found  it  naked,  and  in  their  presence  it  waa  put  into 
a common  wooden  cofiin  or  shell,  and  then  carried 
forthwith  to  the  cemetery  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  in  the 
street  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  It  waa  escorted 
from  station  to  station,  on  the  way,  by  detach- 
ments of  infantry,  and  was  buried  in  darkness, 
without  prayer  or  ceremony,  like  the  carcass  of  a 
dog.  All  this  was  done  by  the  orders  and  precise 
directions  of  the  committee  of  Sureti  Generale, 
which  was  nut  now  composed  of  M aratista  or  Robes- 
pierrists,  but  of  your  generous  and  humane  Girond- 
ists, and  your  excellent  counter-revolutionary  Ther- 
midoriens,  who  had  no  longer  anything  to  fear  from 
that  rabble  to  which  the  brutalities  of  all  parties 
have  been  to  exclusively  and  so  falsely  attributed. 

Monsieur,  the  eldest  of  the  dauphin’s  uncles, 
now  took  the  title  of  king ; and,  in  a religious  ce- 
remony which  took  place  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  emigrant  army  of  Coiidd,  the  Prince  of  Coiide 
pronounced  the  ancient  formula : “ Louis  XVH. 
is  dead;  long  live  Louis  XVIII.”  TheCummittee 
of  Eleven,  appointed  to  prepare  organic  laws,  and 
modify  and  make  fit  for  action  the  constitution  of 
’93,  soon  produced  a very  new  and  a very  different 
constitution,  which  was  accepted  and  decreed  by 
the  purged  Convention  on  the  22nd  of  August. 
These  philosophical  statesmen  had  been  brought  at 
last  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  two  houses  or 
chambrea ; and  therefore  there  were  to  be  two 
elected  chambrea,  one  of  ancients  or  seniors,  to  be 
called  CoNSEiL  nxs  Ancisns,  and  to  consist  of 
250  members,  of  the  age  at  least  of  forty  full  years ; 
and  one  of  juniors,  to  be  called  Conseil  DEsCiNq 
Cents,  and  to  consist  of  500  members,  all  of  the 
age  of  thirty  years  at  least.  All  the  powers  of  le- 
gislation were  to  be  divided  between  these  two 
elective  chambrea  or  councils ; and  there  was  to 
be  no  third  estate,  or  president,*  or  any  other  au- 
thority with  the  faculty  of  confirming  or  rejecting 
laws.  As  if  to  place  the  two  councils  in  a state  of 
direct  antagonism  and  perpetual  collision,  the  Cinq 
Cents  were  to  have  the  sole  right  of  proposing  and 
discussing  decrees  and  laws,  or  seal  I'inUiative  el 
la  ducussian  des  lots ; and  the  Anciens  were  to 
have  the  sole  right  of  confirming  or  rejecting  the 
decrees  and  laws,  their  negative  being  made  ac 
absolute  as  any  royal  veto.  The  committees  of 
government  were  to  be  suppressed,  and  the  execu- 
tive power,  separated  from  the  two  councils,  was 
to  be  vested  in  a directory,  consisting  of  five  mem- 

* **  If  ««  sdmii  I pmidrot,"  ukl  F»uhlai  LihitK.  who 

aa  a lawgivaj , *'  aooia  day  a Bourbon  br  rWtrd  lo  that 
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ben,  who  were  all  to  he  elected  by  the  two  coun-  ! 
cilt — or,  as  they  expressed  it,  the  directon  were 
to  be  named  by  the  Council  of  Ancients,  on  the 
presentation  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
These  directors  were  to  have  the  management  of 
the  army  and  the  6nances,  the  nomination  of  pub*  • 
lie  functionaries,  and  the  conducting  of  n^tia* 
tioos ; but  they  were  to  do  nothing  by  themselves,  i 
but  must  employ  ministers,  generals,  negotiators,  I 
Ac.,  for  whose  conduct  they  would  be  responsible. 
The  judges  were  to  be  elective.  The  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Man  had  been  put  in  mourning 
and  veiled  in  crape  many  times  before,  but  now 
nearly  everv  principle,  line,  and  word  of  it  were 
bioct^  out  ^y  this  constitution  ink,  or  painted  over, 
all  one  black,  by  the  Thermidorien  brush.  Uni- 
versal suffrage  was  declared  an  abomination  ; the 
old  distinction  of  active  and  passive  citizens  was  to  | 
be  reviveil,  and  the  money  qualification  made  ne- 
cessary both  in  elected  and  in  electors ; and  this 
money  qualification  was  fixed  high  enough  to  ex* 
elude  totally  the  great  body  of  the  common  people. 
The  elections,  as  before,  were  not  to  be  simple  and 
direct,  like  ours  ; but  the  constituents,  in  primary 
assemblies,  were  to  elect  electoral  assemblies,  and 
those  bodies  were  to  elect  the  representatives. 

Assuming  that  the  revolution  could  only  be  de- 
fended by  the  men  that  made  it,  and  that  this  new 
constitution  could  be  made  to  march  properly  only 
by  its  authors,  the  Convention  issued  two  supple- 
mentary decrees,  importing  that  two-thirds  of  the 
present  members  must  remain  or  be  re-elected ; 
and  that  for  this  time  the  active  citizens,  aitting  as 
electoral  assemblies,  should  only  have  free  choice 
of  one-third ; and  that,  in  default  of  the  re-election 
of  those  two-thirds,  the  Convention  should  fill  up 
the  vacancies  themselves.  It  was  further  decided 
and  decreed  that  the  primary  assemblies  should 
meet  on  the  20th  Fructidur,  or  6th  of  September, 
to  accept  the  constitution  and  its  supplement,  or 
reject  both.  Abbd  Sieyes,  who  had  had  the  chief 
hand  in  the  concoction  of  this  new  scheme  of  polity, 
felt  convinced  that  he  had  now  produced  the  most 
ingenious,  the  most  perfect,  and  most  enduring  of 
constitutions. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  constitution  was  ac- 
cepted and  ratified  by  the  townships  of  France, 
the  primary  assemblies  voting  with  overwhelming 
majorities  for  a thing  they  neither  understood  nor 
had  e.xamined.  Oaths  again  volleyed  through 
France — oaths  to  live  or  die  by  this  glorious  repub- 
lican charter.  But  in  Pnris  a very  mixed  opposi- 
tion instantly  began  to  show  itself,  for  each  party 
had  hoped  to  gam  something  hy  a new  election,  and 
now  there  was  to  be  only  the  third  of  an  election  1 
Ultra-Jacobin  republicans,  men  who  continued 
the  party  or  the  principles  of  Romme,  Ruhl,  and 
Bourbotte,  the  shuffling  middle  men  of  the  Conven- 
tion, who  never  knew  what  party  to  be  of,  and  who 
were  of  all  parties  by  turns,  the  constitutional  mo- 
narchists, and  the  disguised  ultra-royalists,  all 
joined  in  shouting  usurpation;  in  declaring  that 
the  supplementary  decrees  plainly  showed  that  the 
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ruling  Conventionalists  were  determined  to  pre- 
serve their  tyrannical  power  at  all  hazards — that 
they  wanted  to  perpetuate  themselves.  The  jour- 
nalists of  these  strangely  mixed  parties  wrote  con 
vifforff  their  orators  spouted  conjurors.  Section 
Lepelletier,  under  the  direction  of  Richer-Serizy, 
La  Harpe,  Lacretelle,  jun.,  Vaublanc,  and  other 
men  of  note  and  literature,  ffatly  declared  that  they 
would  not  accept  the  supplement,  invited  the 
other  free  sections  to  join  them,  and  formed  a cen- 
tral committee.  The  majority  of  the  sections  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  agreed  at  a numerous 
meeting  that  the  electoral  assemblies  of  Paris 
should  meet  on  the  10th  Vend^miaire  in  the 
Thefttre  Francis ; that  they  should  be  esconed 
thitber  by  the  armed  force  of  the  sections,  who 
should  swear  to  defend  them  unto  death,  Ac.  And, 
in  effect,  on  the  very  next  day  the  electors  as- 
sembled in  the  theatre  to  elect  new  representatives 
without  regard  to  the  decree  of  the  two-thirds : 
they  were  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Nivemois, 
a decided  royalist  and  an  ancient  minister  of  state, 
and  they  were  protected  by  strong  detachments 
of  the  national  guard.  In  the  evening  the  Con- 
vention sent  to  dissolve  the  meeting  by  force; 
but  before  their  troops  arrived  the  assembly  of 
electors  had  adjourned  for  the  morrow,  and  had 
quietly  retired  to  their  several  sections.  During 
the  night  the  Convention  voted  two  decrees,  one 
dissolving,  as  illegal,  this  meeting  or  college  of 
electors,  and  the  other  embodying,  under  the  name 
of  patriots  of  *89,  some  1500  or  1800  ultra- 
Jacobins,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  the  depart- 
ments, or  exposed  to  great  persecution  in  Paris 
during  the  fiercest  part  of  the  reaction,  and  who 
now  seemed  ready  to  fight  for  any  party  that 
would  give  them  bread.  These  decrees  carried 
terror  and  consternation  through  the  sections  which 
had  committed  themselves : section  Lepelletier 
beat  to  arms;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  12ih 
Vcndifmiaire,  or  4ih  of  October,  the  committee  sat 
in  the  convent  of  Filles  Su  Thomas,  in  tlie  Rue 
Vivienne,  surrounded  by  guards  with  fixed  bayonets 
and  muskets  primed,  and  calling  upon  all  the  sec- 
tions to  arm  and  fight  for  the  freedom  of  election, 
and  the  overthrow  of  a set  of  greedy,  ambitious, 
bloodthirsty  usurpers.  With  a consternation  as 
great  as  that  of  the  section,  the  Convention  ordered 
Menou,  the  general  of  the  interior,  to  march,  dis- 
arm, and  disperse  the  conspirators.  Menou  marched 
accordingly,  and  with  a considerable  force  ; but  he 
was  brought  to  a d&id  halt  in  the  Rue  Vivienne  by 
seeing  the  muzzles  of  muskets  protruding  from 
every  dour,  gateway,  and  window,  and  by  hearing 
a terrible  chorus  of  most  resolute  shouts ; and  after 
hesitating  for  a few  minutes,,  during  which  a good 
many  of  his  volunteers  skulked  away,  he  returned 
speedily  to  the  Convention,  who  deprived  him  of 
bis  command,  and  ordered  him  under  arrest  as  a 
traitor.  Next  they  named  Barras  as  a proper  man 
to  take  the  command  of  the  troops  and  put  down 
the  insurrection.  Barras  had  acted  in  this  capacity 
before  and  particularly  on  the  critical  night  when 
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Robetpierre  wts  exnnnithed  in  the  Hutel-de- 
Ville  ; but  Barm,  thou^  he  had  aerved  under  the 
old  regime,  waa  no  aoldier,  and  had  a decided  aver- 
aion  to  expoaing  hii  own  perion ; and  this  time 
moat  people  thought  that  there  would  be  aome  bard 
hghting.  Some  deputiea  very  opportunely  thought 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  young  officer  who  had 
contributed  ao  materially  to  the  taking  of  Toulon, 
and  who  bad  aince  diatingniahed  himaelf  in  the 
war  of  Nice  and  the  Maritime  Alpa.  Thia  adven- 
turoua  young  officer,  who  had  owed  bia  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  artillery  to  the 
younger  Robeapierre,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in 
the  cluaeat  intimacy,  had  fallen  into  diagrace,  had 
been  diamiaaed  the  army,  and  had  even  auSered  a 
abort  impriaonment  after  the  revolution  of  the  9tb 
and  10th  Thermidor,  being  then  evidently  judg^ 
by  the  Thermidoriena  to  be  a decided  ultra-Jacobin 
and  Robeapierriat.  When  Robeapierre’a  papera 
were  leized,  a number  of  lettera  were  found  ad- 
dreaied  by  the  young  aoldier  of  fortune  to  the 
dictator.  Beaidea,  other  membera  of  hia  family, 
and  particularly  hia  brother  Lucicn,  had  diatiu- 
guiahed  thcmaelvea  by  their  ultra-republican  elo- 
quence or  vehemence  in  the  Jacobin  cluba  in  the 
^uth  ; * and,  though  no  one  would  now  aua|>cct 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  ever  having  been  a Jacobin 
in  heart,  or  believe  that  hia  Jacobiniam  waa  any- 
thing more  than  an  indiapenaable  meana  of  pro- 
moting hia  advancement,  and  procuring  placea  fur 
hia  brothera,  and  a aubaiatence  for  hia  impuveriahed 
mother  and  aiitera,  it  muat  be  admitted  that  the 
Thermidoriena  had  aome  grounda  for  their  auapi- 

* Variou*  hi^e  b*«n  nudr  to  diifube  or  dea;  tht  bet  of 

the  Mfly  jACuUDltm  of  Joteph.  N«(iu1eon.  itnd  I^cieti  Hmioparta 
(Loub  sod  Jrrone  were  iwre  rhUdreq) ; but  Lucies  himEelf.  is  at- 
templinf  to  paUlaU*.  elrarly  admiu  im  fact  to  hU  own  menoir* 
(ifAMirea  de  Luein  Brnnytru,  Primu  4e  Caaiao,  4ariu  far  Uri-mma, 
Limdam.  lfi3A).  Napoleon  trained  bia  At«t  prQinotina  in  tfav  ar- 

tlllrrjr.  hU  eld«r  brollier  ioieph  wa«  appniDtod  a cxJinmlaMiry  of  war, 
and  laucten  was  made  a son  of  clerk  of  tne  cuomusaariAt,  Iwing  pl*eed 
in  the  bureau  or  oflcaof  roilitAry  subalateners  xt  Muaioiio.  a little 
town  near  MxrseiUea  Lurivn  had  figured  In  the  uibtma  uf  tba  Ja- 
robin  aocirty  at  Marseilles  before  thia;  but  at  Ht.  MaaiBin,  as  he  tells 
us  himself  in  hU  nenoirs.  *’ tlte  popular  rasour  carried  him  rajiidly 
frntn  iba  prrsideniial  rhatrof  the  J.tcoliio  rlub  of  that  town  to  the  frt- 
eidewry  o/(^  Aew/acfonary  Cvmmittee."  It  waa  in  these  local  com- 
iniiteM  that  nearly  all  the  mlwhief  and  horrors  were  brewed  that 
daaolaled  the  departinents.  In  his  memoiTs,  piiblUhed  forty-iwo  years 
after  those  bltiody  doing*,  Lucieu  spenks  of  the  atrocities  with  be- 
eoming  reprobatiou : hut  we  caniMrt  i«erreiee  that  he  eoteiUlned  ihewe 
feelioir*  at  the  time  when  Jacoidniatn  was  iriumphnnt.  louden  also 
tells  US  he  went  hy  the  name  of  Hrtitus,  and  thii  in  a few  days  ha 
aequlred  a little  dietatorsiiip:  that  his  •yxMloaev'W  JacoMo  seal  keiA 
the  prisons  of  St.  Maaimiu  well  Ailed  withiajptm;  hut  he  takes  ereatt 
to  bifflself  Air  haring  prevented  an  emis-ary  the  committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  removing  these  unfortunate  rlctimj  to  Orange,  witere  he 
knew  they  wuuld  all  be  murdered.  On  tite  downfall  of  Kobewpirrte 
nneof  theas  rsiperu  (at  St.  Maxlmio.  as  elsewher*.  all  jiersons  of  rc- 
snactabilhy  ur  property  were  included  in  this  category)  denounced 
M.  Lucien  as  a Kobes|)i#rre»t  and  Terropsi,  and  the  Coitican  Brutus, 
w4th  other  TmorisU  of  the  town,  was  in  his  turu  thrown  into  prison, 
Tl>e  CRCusa  which  Laicieu  p eads  fur  others.  h«  ought  well  hare 
pleaded  for  hims<-lfaod  his  two  elder  Iwothers,— they  were  poor  and 
deimudeot;  employment  was  to  i>e  olitauied  only  hy  and  llirough  the 
JacoliiDSi  when  nsica  emplnvcd,  the  slightest  suspicion  of  ari«u>- 
eratism  or  mnderatism,  the  least  symptom  of  lukesrarmneas.  might 
k-ive  sent  them  to  theruUlutioe : tlse  terrible  and  ineurableea  eoaat/ 
ee  araai  /—forward ! forward  1— of  the  fierce  deaiucncy  must  bare 
Bounded  iDceaaaatly  behind  them  as  it  did  behind  others.  And  on 
■everal  occasioiw  tliey  may  hare  been  reduced  ve^  nearly  to  what 
Laden  cslU  "the  infernal  allrnutire  uf  kitt— or  Sit!" 

8o  deetUute  were  the  rest  of  the  fkmilr,  Madame  Bonaparte  (a 
willow),  Louis.  Jerome,  Elixe,  Pauline,  and  Caroline,  on  their  arriral 
from  Corsica,  that,  under  tlte  claim  of  refugee  pairwts.  thev  had  ra- 
tious  of  bread  from  tha  republican  governmeut.  Madame  Mkre  WM 
an  cuvllenl  manager,  and  through  her  coonusny  and  method,  and 
aome  slight  eernnhatioos  from  the  pay  of  her  three  eldest  eons,  who 
had  obtained  swplojrmenii.  the  and  the  rest  were  cnaliled  to  live. 


oiont.  After  I^ng  under  >rre«t  for  a fcrtnight — 
which  time,  it  » said,  he  chiefly  occupied  in  study- 
ing the  map  of  Upper  luly — he  had  been  liberate 
by  the  Convention,  and  h^  been  allowed  to  serve 
out  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  of  1794.  But 
ever  eince  the  spring  of  the  present  year  he  had 
been  in  Paris  vainly  auliciting  employment.  He 
had  been  offered  the  command  of  a brigade  of  in- 
fantry in  the  Vendde ; but  that  appointment  he 
had  refused.  He  had  entertained  some  thoughts 
of  going  to  Constantinople  and  entering  into  the 
service  of  the  Sultan.  At  the  critical  moment — on 
the  night  of  the  12th  Vendemiairc — when  Meuou 
was  dismissed,  he  was  siuing  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House.  He  was  well  known  to  Carnot,  Tallicn, 
and  other  members  of  the  I'onvention  as  a mao  of 
head  and  of  action ; and  it  it  added  that  either 
Carnot  or  Barns  himaelf  said,  “ I have  the  very 
man  we  want  for  this  business ; it  is  that  litUe 
Corsican  officer,  who  will  not  stand  upon  cercr 
many !"  The  young  brigadier  was  instantly  called 
before  the  committee  of  Cinq  Cents ; and,  after 
some  hesitation  and  considerable  embarrassment, 
he  contented  to  accept  the  command  under  Barraa, 
and  to  do  all  the  netful  work.  There  waa  no  time 
to  lose ; be  sent  adjutant  Murat  to  secure  and 
bring  up  all  the  artillery  which  had  been  removed 
from  the  Tuileries  tp  the  ramp  of  Sablons.  Murat, 
with  such  men  as  he  could  most  speedily  collect, 
made  a rush  for  the  spot ; section  Uepelletier,  with 
the  tame  intention,  was  already  in  motion  for  the 
camp ; but  the  brave  and  rapid  eon  of  the  inn- 
keeper and  postmaster  of  Cahoia  got  there  first, 
and  made  sure  of  the  guns.  These  were  only 
gtisrded  by  lontc  twenty  men  I — a few  minutes, 
and  Murat  would  have  been  too  late ! While  the 
Convention  sat  in  permanent  session  through  the 
night,  Bonaparte  quickly  drew  his  lines  of  defence 
round  the  Tuileries,  and  along  the  adjoining  quays 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine.  He  had  about 
5000  regular  troops  under  arms,  and  the  1500  or 
ISOO  patriots  of  '89 ; but  his  main  reliance  was 
upon  the  cannon,  which  he  loaded  with  grape- 
shot  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  various  avenues 
through  which  the  insurgents  must  advance.  He 
sent  800  muskets,  with  ball  cartridge,  into  the 
Convention,  with  the  hope  that  the  honourable 
members  would  make  good  use  of  them  in  case  of 
extremity — a proposition  which  is  said  to  have 
made  the  honourable  members  look  very  grave. 
Betimes  in  the  morning  of  the  13ib  Venddmiairs 
-r-the  5th  of  October,  and  the  anniversary  of  the 
march  of  the  Parisian  mob  to  Versailles — the  aec- 
tioners  were  in  motion  ; but  many  of  the  national 
guards  did  not  answer  the  call  to  arms ; several 
of  the  sectiona  were  altogether  backward,  and  long 
delays  ensued.  At  length,  about  the  hour  of  noon, 
section  Lepelleiier  seized  the  church  of  St.  Roch, 
and  drove  in  some  piquets  near  the  Pont  Neuf. 
Then  there  was  another  pause,  which  lasted  till 
near  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Bonaparte 
wisely  waiting  to  be  attacked,  and  his  adversaries 
hesitating  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  done,  ur  waiting 
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for  more  fore*.  Havinc  been  anticipated  by 
Murat  at  the  camp  of  Saolona,  they  had  no  artil- 
lery— apparently  not  so  much  aa  a tingle  gun ; 
the  nummr  of  their  national  guardsmen  is  va- 
riously aUted  at  20,000,  30,000,  or  40,000  ; but 
it  it  doubtful  vhether  half  of  the  amalleat  of  these 
numhera  ever  debouched  and  came  into  action,  or 
near  the  scene  of  action  : — it  may  be  that  half  of 
the  largest  of  these  numbers  would  not  be  an  over- 
statement, if  there  were  taken  into  the  account 
battalions  that  lay  in  the  cross  streets  out  of  the 
fire  of  the  artillery,  and  others  that  meant  to  join 
in  the  conflict  when  the  certainty  of  success 
should  be  demonstrated.  They  were  commanded, 
or  at  least  headed,  by  General  Danican,  a brave 
officer  of  noble  birth.  General  Duhoux,  the  Count 
Maulevrier,  and  Lafond-de-Soule,  who  had  be- 
longed to  the  garde  du  corps  of  Louis  XVI.*  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  even  a third 
part  of  the  sections  would  follow  such  leaders. 
When  section  Lepelletier  first  came  in  sight  of  the 

• Geoml  Duino,  xfter  drirntc  In  400  or  500  men  nl 

t)>*  Neof,  •not  n flaf  of  triw  to  ■artimoo  th«  CobtobUoo  to 
withdraw  tkitir  trooiw  dirann  th«  Terrtritui  Ihnt  U.  Iho 
ISOO  or  1800  allra./arohtoi  whom  ih*  lejtUUiura  h*d  Uicro  into 
dwir  ander  tb*  mor«  xttrsetire  noilie  of  Th* 

booror  of  thit  of  inuc  wu  hliDdfuldrd  and  coodnetod  Into  tho 
hall  of  the  ConaeniioB.  Im  merwjfr  throw  th#  Hou«e  into  (frrat 
dedbt  and  tTvpidatk>a,  for.  notwithaUnding  th#  monofnly  of  rub# 
and  KTW{w-thot.  and  tha  r#port«d  jmiu#  of  th#  veunc  artillrry 
in  command  of  ibeio,  vlrtorT,  to  tho  BMjotity.  Merard  anythlog 
rathor  than  CMtain.  Scvwral  motnliort  rccoumeodtd  eooeiliaiorjr 
neamrM'— a aegotlatloD.  a treaty  with  tb«  iwurmnla.  Bolmy. 
d'Angla#  waa  of  oplolon  that  a donflrmea  oafht  to  6#  opened  with 
Daniraa.  Gammon  r#eomm#od#d  a proclamation,  ra  whkh  the  Cod* 
▼ration  ahoold  engaf#  th#  cittuo#  to  retira,  promUina  thorn  th#  la* 
madlal#  diaarming  and  dbai#»ai  of  th#  betwwa  of  *89.  Laidolnai# 
•apported  Uamraon'a  bkm1<w,  dwolUng  upon  th#  dang*r#  and  horror# 
of  eirll  war : bat  Center  tald  th#r#  waa  Dcthinc  fur  tho  Cuntntiim 
bat  vktory  or  doath  t ud,  on  th#  motion  of  Ptrmoodi  the  HooM 
pa##cd  to  tnt  order  of  the  day.  lliey  eontiaa#d.  howtrer,  la  a Mate 
of  beaHation  till  about  halfpait  ftrar  o'cloch.  whan  a haary  Irtnf 
anooBamd  that  the  bettl#  had  beenn.  TIm  moahat#  were  then 
broofht  iiilo  th#  ball,  and  th#  hcemmbU  doputlra  armed  thorn* 
#el«m. 


conventional  troopa,  they  waved  their  hati,  and  in- 
timated by  other  signs  and  words  that  they  wished 
to  fratemiie.  Women  with  dishevelled  hair  ran 
between  the  two  armies,  crying  “ Peace ! peace !” 
But  none  of  these  appeals  made  the  smallest  im- 
pression on  the  men  that  manned  the  guns ; for 
things  were  not  now  as  they  were  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1792^  when  the  cannoneers  stationed  to 
defend  the  Tuilcriea  turned,  at  the  first  call  of  the 
insurgent  people,  the  mouths  of  their  guns  against 
the  palace.  A little  after  four  o’clock  a part  of  the 
sections  begun  to  move  in  several  columns  along 
the  quays  and  the  Rue  Sl  Honore.  As  soon  as 
they  were  within  musket-ahot,  they  were  ordered 
to  disperse  in  the  name  of  the  law  ; they  answered 
by  discharging  their  muskets,  and  thereupon 
Bonaparte’s  gunners  opened  a murderous  fire  of 
grape*shot  and  canister.  The  effect  was  instan- 
taneous and  decisive,  for,  although  some  desperate 
men  returned  to  the  charge  once  or  twice,  and 
attempted  to  carry  the  guns,  the  mass  of  those 
who  had  come  into  action  ran  from  the  open 
ground  under  cover  of  the  houses  and  churches, 
and  into  the  side  streets  where  the  cannon  shot 
could  not  reach  them.  The  party  which  had 
occupied  the  church  of  St.  Roch  attempted  to 
maintain  themselves  there,  although  their  position 
lay  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  artillery  ; it  was  here 
that  the  greatest  number  of  lives  were  lost,  but 
when  about  two  hundred  had  fallen  the  post  was 
evacuated.  A few  hundred  that  clustered  about 
the  ThsE&tre  de  la  Republique  were  dislodged  by  a 
few  shells.  According  to  Bonaparte’s  own  ac- 
count, the  fighting,  which  had  not  properly  be- 
gun till  half-past  four,  was  all  over  by  six.  Faint 
attempts  to  erect  barricades  in  the  streets  were  de- 
feated hv  rapid  movements ; and  the  .scattered  and 
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pnnic'Stricken  in8urecnt«,  beinjf  followed  intothetr 
several  tcctums,  were  dUarmed  during  the  night* 
The  victory  was  compleie ; the  ilUcombined 
sectioners,  who  would  toon  have  turned  their  arms 
against  each  other  if  success  had  attended  them» 
could  never  rise  again.  The  victors,  though  not 
▼ery  moderate  in  their  vengeance,  were  incompa- 
rably less  sanguine  thou  any  triumphant  party  had 
hitherto  been.  Tallien  and  some  other  conven- 
tionalists would  have  annulled  the  elections  of  the 
third,  or  of  all  the  new  deputies  returned  in  virtue 
of  the  constitution  and  the  supplementary  decree, 
and  would  have  suspended  the  new  constitution 
itself  before  it  came  well  into  action — setting  it 
aside  as  they  had  formerly  shelved  Hcrault  de 
5icrhelles*s  masterpiece,  or  the  democratic  consti- 
tution of  1793 — but  the  majority,  after  some  fero- 
cious debating,  negatived  both  these  propositions. 
The  House  then  formed  itself  into  an  **  Electoral 
National  Assembly,*' to  complete  in  its  own  bosom 
the  two-thirds — that  is,  to  name  themselves  the 
members  that  were  to  remain,  and  the  members 
that  were  to  go  out  to  make  room  for  the  third 
who  had  been  elected  by  the  people,  or  by  their 
electoral  colleges.  Next,  they  divided  themselves, 
according  to  their  several  ages,  into  Council  of 
Ancients  and  Council  of  Five  Hundred  ; and,  all 
this  being  done,  they  proceeded  to  elect  out  of 
their  own  body  or  bodies  the  five  directors.  The 
Directors  thus  chosen  were  Sieyes,  la  Reveill^re- 
Jjepeaux,  Rewbell,  Letourneur,  and  Barras.  They 
were  to  preside,  turn  and  turn  about,  each  for 
three  montha  at  a time ; aud  he  who  presided  was 
to  keep  the  great  seals  and  sign  for  the  whole 
Directory.  Every  year  one-fifih  of  this  Directory 
w as  to  be  renew^ ; that  is,  one  director  was  to 
retire  annually,  and  make  room  for  a new  one. 
By  this  rapid  rotation  all  the  leading  members  of 
the  convention  might  hope  to  be  directors  in  their 
turns.  A military  guard  and  a sort  of  civil  list 
were  conferred  upon  them,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg  was  appointed  for  their  residence. 
Sieyes,  out  of  antipathy  and  hatred  to  his  colleague 
Rewbell,  or  through  calculatiuu,  or  perhaps  out  of 
a vain  desire  to  show  that,  if  his  perfect  constitu- 
tion did  not  work  quite  so  well  as  its  admirers  had 
anticipated,  it  was  because  those  intrusted  with 
its  execution  did  not  perform  their  duty  ably  or 
honestly,  very  soon  resigned,  and  was  succe^ed 
by  Carnot.  Except  la  Reveillere-Lepeaux,  all 
these  first  directors  had  been  Montagnards  and 
ultra-Jacobins.  They  published  an  amnesty  for 
political  offences,  changed  the  name  of  the  Place 
de  la  Rtfvoiution  into  that  of  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
and  they  intimated  in  sundry  speeches  and  diplo- 
matic papers  that  the  French  republic,  all  con- 
quering as  it  was,  was  not  averse  to  peace  upon  fair 
aud  honourable  terms.  Yet,  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  Convention  had  organized  tlte 
new  constitution,  and  was  sliding  into  its  new 
names  and  appointed  forms,  it  had  been  decreed 

* T.  CKrtyl*,  Fn«eh  RprolutioQ.— Min«t~-A.  Vi«uMtu,  Lif* 
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that  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were  for  ever  incor- 
porated with  tlie  republic.  And  the  instant  that 
Carnot  became  director  all  hU  attention  was  di- 
I reeled  to  plans  of  conquest  for  Gern:any  and  Italy. 

I The  Directory  offered  to  liberate  the  aiater  of  the 
dauphin  (afterwarda  Duchess  of  AngoulCme),  the 
sole  sad  aurrivor  of  the  priaonera  of  the  Temple, 
upon  condition  that  the  emperor  should  restore  the 
commissioners  of  the.  Convention  whom  Dumooriez 
had  given  up  to  him — i.amarque,  Drouet  (the 
hero  of  Varennes),  Quinette,  Baiiral,  Beumon- 
ville,  and  starch  Cornua.  The  exchange  being 
agreed  to,  the  young  prineeaa,  with  a face  and  ■ 
heart  already  made  old  by  grief,  was  removed 
from  the  Temple  on  the  19th  of  December,  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  who  carried  her  to  hit 
own  house,  whence  she  immediately  departed  for 
Germany.  She  arrived  at  Vicuna  on  the  9th  of 
January  (1196),  as  poor  and  forlorn  as  well  might 
be.  The  only  properly  she  brought  with  her  was 
a small  parcel  of  linen,  some  miniatures,  some  hair 
of  her  father,  mother,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
her  aunt,  with  a few  other  relict  she  had  gathered 
and  preserved  in  her  horrible  prison.* 

Notwithstanding  the  confident  predictiona  of 
ministera  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  the 
deamesa  of  bread  and  general  icarcity  of  proviaiont 
had  increased  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  poorer 
classes  had  certainly  suffered  severe  privations  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  yesr.t  The  successes 
of  the  French,  and  the  defections  from  the  coali- 
tion,  together  with  some  harsh  practices  used  at 
home  for  recruiting  the  army,  had  to  some  extent 
rendered  the  war  unpopular  and  hopeless.  We 
had  no  brilliant  victory  by  sea  to  act  off  against 
the  triumpha  of  our  enemiea  by  land,  nor  could 
ministers  quote  so  much  as  the  acquisition  of  one 
unhealthy  sugar-island.  The  common  council  of 
the  city  of  London  paaaed,  by  a vast  majority,  a 
petition  for  peace,  wherein  was  contained  a severe 
criticism  on  the  origin  and  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
Southwark  and  varkiua  other  cities  and  boroughs 
followed  this  example.  Counier-addreiaea  were 
indeed  procured  by  ministera,  but  their  tone  was 
thought  to  be  but  faint  and  languid.  The  political 
societies  took  advantage  of  the  prevailing  ditoon- 
lenta,  and  laboured  hard  to  give  them  growth  and 
increase.  At  the  end  of  June  a numerous  meeting 
was  held  in  St.  George's  Fields  to  petition  for  an- 
nual parliaments  and  universal  euffrage : a riot  was 
apprehended,  and  the  volunteers  of  the  metropolis 
were  drawn  out  on  Kennington  Common ; but  the 

* ’niim  kb  BttMBpi  toahow  ihAt  tbe  timlon  bth*v«d  vitli 

r««pect  and  kladses  to  Uiit  moM  uofortBBBt*  oC  wonM.  H«  My« 
tKey  proTkled  librrnlly  for  h«r  JnurT»i>y.  He,  however,  rtelee  thiu 
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(the  Bwteraal  ancle  of  the  prlnceM).  epi'l>iDg  for  leave  to  eee  the 
releoeed  captive,  received  from  the  iMrerter^  no  oUier  onewer  than 
an  Immediole  *«der  to  qait  Pone.  Thlen.  indeed,  iaterweavee  in 
thta  MrikisR  anecdote  a auapiciMi  that  the  director*  luaprcted  Car 
Icdl,  who  woe  olwan  booetinx  his  love  for  Pnoee  am  Cor  re]niWv 
Ucoabm.  of  bela^t  at  hoon  no  friend  to  the  Freneh. 

f The  deameet  of  proviatuB*  hod  eauaed  a not  at  Birmlucham.  is 
which  out  BMA  bod  been  hilled  by  Uic  enldiera.  There  hod  been 
rfou  la  other  Dloeaa,  bat  they  bod  bMn  pot  dowo  by  the  dril  power, 
wltboni  esy  bloudabed. 
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day  passed  over  with  nothing  wane  than  some 
very  bad  speeches.  The  harreat,  however,  had 
been  very  abundant,  bread  was  becoming  compara- 
tively cheap,  and  the  wont  cause  of  alarm  was 
gradually  subsiding  by  the  month  of  October.  On 
the  26th  of  October  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  called  a general  meeting  in  the  fields  be- 
tween Islington  and  Copenhagen  House.  The 
multitude  that  assembled  was  vaguely  computed  at 
60,000 ; but  it  was  a fine  day,  and  it  appean  that 
the  majority  of  those  merdy  seeking 

a little  amusement.  Three  rostra  were  erected, 
and  one  John  Binna  was  called  to  open  the  busi- 
nesa  of  the  day,  which  he  stated  to  be — an  address 
to  the  nation  on  its  critical  and  calamitoua  state ; a 
remonstrance  to  his  majesty  on  the  neglect  and 
contempt  shown  to  some  previous  addresses  pre- 
sented to  ministers,  and  certain  resolutions  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  remedying  the  existing  evils  of 
the  country.  The  multitude  were  informed  that 
every  man  among  them  who  chose  to  make  a 
speech  might  do  so,  and  was  invited  to  do  it,  whe- 
ther he  were  a member  of  the  Corresponding  So- 
ciety or  not.  But  not  a single  individual  of  all 
those  thousands  accepted  the  invitation,  so  Thel- 
wall,  who  had  been  so  recently  acquitted  of  high 
treason  at  the  Old  Bailey,  got  upon  one  speaking- 
place,  Qale  Jones  got  upon  another,  and  om  Hod- 
son  occupied  the  third,  and  these  three  Society-men 
(no  doubt,  much  to  their  own  satisfiiction)  had  all 
the  speech-making  to  themselves,  with  an  occa- 
sional word  from  Mr.  president  Binns.  The  ad- 
dress, remonstrance,  and  resolutions  were  all 
agreed  to— though  many  of  the  men  and  women 
and  little  boys  and  girls  present  conld  hardly  bear 
a word  of  them — and  it  was  ordered  that  they 
should  all  be  printed  and  distributed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Corresponding  Society.  It  was  a glo- 
rious day  for  Copenhagen  House,  for  the  other 
neatest  taverns,  and  for  the  itinerants  who  sold  hot 
buns;  and  tlie  meeting  dispersed  with  the  moat 
perfect  tranquillity.  Ministers  had,  however,  taken 
the  alarm,  and  had  convoked  parliament  for  an 
nnusually  early  day. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  as  the  king  was  going 
down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  open  the  session 
in  person,  he  was  surrounded  by  a numerous  mob 
who  had  previously  hissed  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  his  Royal  Highneaa  of 
Gloucester,  and  who  now  hooted  and  groaned  at  his 
majesty,  and  clamorously  demanded  peace  and  the 
dismission  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  cheaper  bread.  As  the 
slate-coach  came  opposite  to  the  Ordnance  Office, 
then  in  St.  Margaret  Street,  a pebble  or  a marble 
thrown  by  a vigorous  hand.or  a ball  disebarged  from 
an  air-gnn,  went  through  one  of  the  glasses,  and 
passed  between  the  kin^  and  Lord  Westmoreland, 
who  was  in  the  coaeh  with  him.  His  majesty  said, 
“ That’s  a shot!**  and  on  entering  the  House  of 
Ixirds  be  said  to  the  chancellor  (Loughborough), 
“My  lord,  I have  been  shot  at!’’  A number  of 
persons  were  immediately  arrested  and  esrried  for 
examination  into  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  t^cc;  the 


glass  of  the  carriage  was  examined,  and  the  clean 
round  hole  in  it  seemed  to  leave  little  doubt  that  it 
bod  been  made  by  a bullet.  Waiting  the  result  of 
these  examinations,  no  business  was  done  by  the 
Lords  till  near  six  o’clock,  when  Lord  Westmore- 
land, having  previously  moved  that  strangers 
should  withdraw,  related  in  a formal  manner  the 
insult  and  outrage  with  which  the  king  bad  been 
treated,  adding  that  his  majesty  and  those  who  had 
accompanied  him  were  of  opinion  that  the  glsss  had 
been  broken  by  a ball  from  an  air-gun,  which  had 
been  discharge  from  a bow-window  of  a house 
sdjoining  the  Ordnance  Office,  with  a view  to  as- 
sassinate the  king.  On  going  back  from  the  House 
to  St.  James’s  Palace,  a stone  was  thrown  which 
struck  the  wood-work  between  the  windows  of  the 
state  coach  ; there  was  a good  deal  of  hooting  and 
shouting,  “Bread!  Bre^!  and  no  Pitt!’’  some 
of  the  mob,  either  by  design,  or  because  they  were 
driven  forward  by  the  living  heaving  masses  be- 
hind them  (the  crowd  having  swelled  prodigiously), 
got  so  near  to  the  coach  that  the  king,  somewhat 
agitated,  made  a motion  to  the  horse-guards  who 
rode  on  either  aide  of  him,  to  keep  them  off ; and, 
as  his  majesty  was  about  to  alight  at  St.  James’s, 
one  of  the  carriage  horses  t^ng  fright  threw 
down  an  old  groom  and  broke  one  of  his  thighs. 
After  the  king  hod  entered  the  palace  some  fellows 
in  the  mob  threw  stones  at  the  carriage  and  did  it 
much  injury.  Staying  but  a short  time  at  St. 
James’s,  the  king  put  himself  in  a private  coach 
and  drove  to  Buckingham  House,  the  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  queen  and  the  princesses.  He  was 
again  surrounded  in  the  parit,  but,  while  part  of 
the  crowd  cried  “ Bread,  Bread  I Peace,  Peace  I” 
another  part  cheered  and  applauded  him,  and  a 
detacbmentofhorse-guarda  presently  dispersed  them 
all.  No  bullet — though  we  believe  one  was  used— 
was  ever  found,  and  neither  air-gun  nor  plot  was 
ever  discovered,  although  the  most  determined 
search  was  made  for  both.  All  that  waa  clear  waa 
that  there  were  some  ill-mannered  ruffians  in 
London  (no  surprising  fact  in  a population  of  near 
a million),  and  that  some  one  villain  or  roadman 
bad  fired  at  the  king.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  London,  os  of  the  whole  nation,  were  filled  with 
disgust  and  horror,  and  were  really  animated  by  a 
loy^ty  which  suspicioo  ought  not  to  have  reached. 
The  king  himself  seemed  to  show  that  he  did  not 
suspect  them,  for  he  went  the  very  next  night  with 
the  queen  and  three  of  his  daughters  to  Corent 
Garden  theatre,  where  he  was  received  with  enthu- 
siastic bursts  of  applause,  and  where  the  audience 
made  the  acton  si^  ' God  save  the  King  ’ thres 
times  over.  Some  few  critics  in  a comer  of  the 
gallery,  venturing  a few  biases  at  the  third  call  for 
the  national  anthem,  were  presently  ejected  with 
tom  coats  and  sore  bones.  The  nation  in  no  way 
merited  the  strong  coercive  bills  which  ministeis 
immediately  prepared  for  it  — bills  which  were 
almost  enough  to  provoke  and  create  the  evils  they 
were  intend^  to  prevent. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  speech  from  the  throne 
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had  made  the  moat  of  the  check  which  the  French 
had  received  from  the  Austrians  on  the  Rhine<  It 
also  said  that  the  ruin  of  their  commerce^  the  di- 
minution of  their  maritime  power,  and  the  unpa- 
ralleled financial  embarrassments  of  the  French 
seemed  to  have  induced  them  to  hare  some  wish 
for  peace;  and  it  gave  the  assurance  that  any  dis- 
poaition  on  their  part  to  negotiate  for  a general 
peace  on  just  and  suitable  terms  would  not  fail  to 
be  met  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  give  it  the  fullest  and  speediest  effect. 
The  directorial  government,  which  had  certainly 
put  down  anarchy,  lud  scarcely  yet  been  tried  in 
Its  foreign  relations ; and  the  speech  held  out  a 
hope  (a  moat  unfounded  hope)  that  the  rage  of 
foreign  conquest  was  abating  in  France.  Still, 
however,  energy  was  recommended,  in  order  to 
meet  the  possible  continuance  of  the  war,  and  im- 
prove our  maritime  superiority. 

The  first  consequence  of  the  late  riot  was  a pro- 
clamation offering  10001.  for  the  discovery  of  any 
person  guilty  of  the  outrages  against  his  majesty’s 
person.  This  was  follow^  by  another  proclama- 
tion enjoining  all  magistrates  and  well-affected 
subjects  to  etert  themselves  in  suppressing  all  un- 
lawful meetings  and  the  dissemination  of  aeditious 
writings.  These  were  but  preludes  to  more  strin- 
gent measures.  On  the  6th  of  November,  Lord 
Grenville  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  a bill 
“ for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  his  majesty's 
person  and  government  against  treasonable  and 
seditious  practices  and  attempts.”  And  on  the 
same  day  a bill  was  brought  into  the  Commons  by 
Pitt,  “ for  the  prevention  of  seditious  meetings.” 
These  bills,  which  went  to  restrict  the  right  of  the 
people  to  assemble  for  petitioning  the  crown  and 
the  legislature,  and  for  discussing  political  sub- 
jects, were  warmly  opposed  in  all  their  stages  and 
in  both  Houses,  as  violent  and  unnecessary  en- 
croachments on  popular  liberty  and  the  privilegea 
granted  or  acknowledged  by  our  conatitution,  but 
they  were  both  carried  by  majoritiea  even  larger 
than  usual : for  many  men,  without  any  rational 
link,  had  chosen  to  connect  the  meeting  in  the  Co- 
penhsgen  fields  with  the  outrages  offered  to  the 
king;  and  others  were  of  opinion  that  the  un- 
checked harangues  of  the  Thdwalls  and  Hodsons, 
the  Binnses  and  the  Gale  Joneses,  might  lead  the 
people  into  excesses.  In  this  frame  of  mind  the 
majority  would  probably  have  voted  the  bills  in 
perpetuity ; but  it  was  thought  proper  to  limit 
their  duration  to  three  years.  With  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  suspended,  with  these  new  enactments, 
and  srith  a fast  increasing  shoal  of  spies  and  in- 
formers, it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  freedom, 
tranquillity,  and  domestic  enjoyment  of  English- 
men were  placed  in  great  jeopardy ; and  a refer- 
ence to  the  accumulating  prosecutions  and  trials  of 
the  day  will  show  an  uneasy  and  unhappy  state  of 
society,  the  result  of  the  political  intemperance  and 
madness  of  a few,  and  the  fears  and  suspicions  of 
the  many — for  the  majority  of  the  nation  more  than 
shared  in  the  panic  of  those  who  governed  them. 


[Book  II. 

On  the  8th  of  December  a roesaage  from  the 
King  was  delivered  to  both  Houses,  stating  that 
the  present  order  of  things  in  France  would  induce 
his  majesty  to  meet  any  dispoaition  for  negotiation 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
conclude  a treaty  for  a general  peace ; and  that  his 
majesty  hoped  that  the  spirit  and  determination 
manifested  by  bis  parliament,  added  to  the  recent 
and  important  successes  of  the  Austrian  armies, 
and  to  the  continued  and  growing  embarrassments 
of  the  enemy,  might  speedily  conduce  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  great  object.  In  the  debates  on  the 
address  to  be  return^  to  this  message  the  opposi- 
tion insisted  that  it  was  absurd  to  pretend  that  any 
of  the  recent  changes  in  the  French  government 
rendered  that  nation  either  more  or  less  fit  to  be 
treated  with  now  than  it  had  been  last  session,  or 
the  session  before,  or  at  any  other  period  when  that 
side  of  the  House  had  recommended  entering  into 
pacific  negotiations.  The  address  was,  however, 
carried  in  both  Houses,  by  the  usual  high  majori- 
ties, and  thus  a most  delusive  hope  was  held  out  to 
the  people  that  the  war  was  really  about  to  be  ter- 
minated. 

A.o.  1796.  After  the  Christmaarecesa  Mr.  Grey, 
in  the  Commona,  made  a motion  to  bind  the  coun-' 
try  to  a peace,  complaining  that,  contrary  to  gene- 
ral expectation,  the  ministry,  in  lieu  of  opening  ne- 
gotiations, were  making  preparations  for  continuing 
the  war.  Pitt  said  that  there  was  a sincere  desire 
of  peace  if  it  could  be  obtained  on  honourable 
terms,  but  that  the  country  could  not  break  her 
faith  with  the  allies  that  remained  true  to  her,  or 
conaent  to  any  arrangement  which  ahould  leave  the 
French  in  poaaession  of  Belgium,  Holland,  Savoy, 
Nice,  &c. ; and  ha  added,  rather  haughtily,  that  it 
was  for  ministers  to  determine  when  and  how  ne- 
gotiations should  be  opened.  Mr.  Grey’s  motion 
was  negatived  by  190  against  50. 

On  the  10th  of  March  the  aame  honourable 
member  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  a committee  to  inquire  into  the  atate  of 
the  nation.  In  hia  apeech  be  dwelt  upon  the 
enormous  expenses  and  the  hopeless  prospects  of 
the  war.  Within  the  last  three  vears  77,000,000/. 
had  been  added  to  the  national  debt;  to  pay  the 
interest  of  which  taxes  had  been  imposed  amount- 
ing to  2,600,0001.  per  annum.  The  American 
war,  from  first  to  last,  had  not  cost  us  so  much  as 
this— the  debt  contracted  on  that  account  did  not 
exceed  63,000,0001.  He  represented  our  com- 
merce as  declining,  and  the  country  as  reduced  to 
a state  in  which  it  could  bear  no  new  taxes.  Pitt 
and  his  adherents  insisted  that  the  commerce  of 
the  country  had  increased  and  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing 1 and  with  bold  faces  they  attempted  to 
justify  an  expenditure  which  was  in  good  part 
unjustifiable,  for  large  sums  hsd  been  thrown  away 
in  absurd  projects,  and  atill  larger  sums  had  been 
allowed  to  be  robbed  by  jobbers,  contractors,  com- 
missaries, and  the  other  harpies  that  were  fiittening 
on  a misconducted  war,  or  reaping  a golden  har- 
vest at  every  blunder  committed  in  the  conduct 
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of  it  The  oppotition,  however,  committed  a po- 
litical error  in  conttantly  repeating  that  England 
w«i  mined  and  never  could  compete  with  France ; 
and  Pitt  bitterly  accused  them  of  taking  pains  to 
encourage  the  French  to  assume  the  arrogance  of 
dictating  the  terms  of  peace.  Mr.  Grey’s  motion 
was  negatived  by  201  aranst  45.  A few  weeks 
later,  on  the  6th  of  May,  he  moved  a long  aeries  of 
resolutions  charging  ministers  with  numerous  acts 
of  misappropriation  of  the  public  money,  in  flagrant 
violation  of  various  acts  of  parliament,  and  of  pre- 
senting false  accounts  calculated  to  mislead  the 
judgment  of  the  House;  but  the  order  of  the  day 
was  also  carried  against  this  motion  by  a majority 
of  209  to  38.  On  the  10th  of  the  same  month  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
Fox,  and  another  in  tJie  Peers,  by  Lord  Guildford, 
for  an  address  to  the  crown  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  »ar  with  France  had  been  misconducted, 
and  sgainst  its  continuance.  Mr.  Wickham,  our 
envoy  to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  had  already  had  some 
communication  with  Uarthelemy,  the  French  ne- 
gotiator in  chief : ministers  urg^  that  these  com- 
munications were  quite  sufficient  to  induce  the 
republic  to  treat,  if  it  really  had  any  pacific  inten- 
tion ; the  opposition  said  that  ^fr.  Wickham  bad 
not  done  enough  to  conciliate  the  French : the 
ministerial  majority  waa,  in  the  Lords  1 10  against 
10,  in  the  Commons  216  against  42.  In  the 
course  of  the  session  (wo  budgets  were  produced, 
and  two  new  loans  contracted,  amounting  together 
to  25,500, OOOf.  The  supplies  granted  for  the  year 
were,  for  the  navy,  1,522,552/. ; for  the  army, 

1 1,91 1,809/.;  for  the  ordnance,l,954,665/.;  forntir- 
cellaneout  and  extraordinary  services,  13,821 ,430/. 
An  absurd  tax  upon  printed  linens  and  calicoes  was 
removed  ; a paltry  tax  upon  dogs,  and  a still  more 
paltry  one  upon  hats  (estimated  to  produce  to- 
gether 140,000/.),  and  a tax  of  20/.  a tun  upon 
wine,  which  was  calculated  to  produce  600,000/., 
were  laid  on.  On  the  19th  of  May  the  session 
was  closed  by  a speech  from  the  throne,  which 
expressed  the  happy  eflects  experienced  from  the 
provisions  adopt^  for  suppressing  sedition  and 
restraining  the  progress  of  principles  subversive  of 
all  established  government. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  Burke,  to  persuade 
or  to  shame  a part  of  the  country  out  of  its  fears, 
and  to  prove  that  there  was  more  danger  in  treat- 
ing with  the  French  than  in  fighting  with  them, 
published  the  two  first  of  his  celebrated  ‘ Letters  on 
a Regicide  Peace.’  These  two  Letters,  the  last  of 
his  writings  he  lived  to  give  Id  the  world,  and  the 
two  others  that  were  published  after  his  death,  are 
to  be  classed  among  the  moat  splendid  eflbrts  of  his 
great  mind.  The  war  had  been  conducted  on  a very 
diflerent  system  from  the  one  he  had  proposed  ; but 
the  monstrous  errors  which  had  been  committed  did 
not  make  him  despair  of  the  final  result,  provided 
only  a check  could  be  given  to  that  deapoiidence 
which  had  seized  upon  msny  minds,  and  which 
the  opposition  were  inculcating  and  promoting. 
“To  a people,’’  said  he,  “who  have  been  once 
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proud  and  great,  and  great  because  they  were 
proud,  a change  in  the  national  spirit  is  the  most 
terrible  of  all  revolutions The  Letters,  which 
were  soon  to  be  looked  upon  as  a dying  legacy  to 
his  country,  had  a decided  efiect  in  re-animating 
those  whose  spirit  had  been  drooping.  Neverthe- 
less Pitt  considered  himself  obliged  to  continue  the 
overtures  which  had  been  made  to  Barthelemy  at 
Basle.  Mr.  Wickham  asked  whether  the  Direc- 
tory were  desirous  to  negotiate  with  Great  Britain 
and  her  allies  on  moderate  and  honourable  con- 
ditions, and  would  agree  to  a meeting  of  a congress 
for  this  purpose.  Barthelemy  replied  that  the  Di- 
rectors sincerely  desired  peace,  but  must  positively 
insist  on  keeping  Belgium,  or  all  the  Austrian  do- 
minions in  the  Low  Countries,  as  they  had  been 
formally  annexed  to  the  French  Republic  by  a 
constitutional  decree  which  could  not  be  revoked. 
It  waa  after  these  overtures  that  the  Directory, 
who  had  already  adopted  the  principle  that  Eng- 
land was  to  be  ruined  only  through  her  commerce, 
issued  and  enforced  a severe  decree,  preventing 
the  admission  of  English  goods,  not  merely  into 
any  part  of  France  and  Belgium,  but  into  any  of 
the  French  dependencies,  among  which  were  now 
to  be  reckoned  Holland  and  the  German  States  on 
the  Rhine.  In  the  very  country  where  the  pacific 
overtures  were  made,  the  French  were  dictating 
the  law,  and  domineering  in  the  most  insolent 
manner.  In  the  preceding  year  a democratic  re- 
volution, under  their  auspices,  had  been  effected 
in  Geneva,  where  the  sans-culottea  established  a 
revolutionary  tribunal,  which  capitally  condemned 
several  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  banished  or 
imprisoned  many  more ; and  it  waa  already  made 
evident — as  much  by  the  mad  fury  of  the  native 
democrats  as  by  the  tone  and  the  increasing  power 
of  the  French— ^hat  all  the  cantons  of  Switzerland 
would  be  converted  into  helpless  dependencies  of 
France.  Never  had  the  Gallic  propagandism  been 
more  insidious  and  active,  and,  perhaps,  at  no  pre- 
vious period  had  it  been  so  successful ; for,  although 
the  Thermidoriens  and  the  Directors  had  blottnl 
out  the  vaunted  Rights  of  Man,  and  every  day 
and  hour  proved  the  fallacy  of  the  popular  dream 
of  liberty  and  equality  and  the  unlimited  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  both  their  public  and  their 
secret  agents  in  foreign  countries  were  still  repeat- 
ing the  old  naked  Jacobin  principles,  in  order  to 
excite  the  people  to  insurrection  against  their  go- 
vernments, and  to  co-operation  with  the  liberating 
armies  of  France.  Moreover,  at  the  very  same 
time,  the  Directors  were  fostering  and  entertaining 
at  Paris  a number  of  Irish  revolutionists,  and  were 
contemplating  a grand  expedition  to  Ireland,  to 
co-operate  with  our  rebellious  subjects,  and  to 
convert  that  country  into  another  small  depend- 
ency. Nay,  to  such  length  had  matters  gone,  that 
in  the  preceding  month  of  June  the  Directory  had 
concluded  a treaty  with  Wolfe  Tone,  Arthur  O’Con- 
nor, and  Lord  ^ward  Fitzgerald,  the  leaders  of 
the  Irish  revolutionists,  who  had  smuggled  them- 
selves over  to  Paris  fur  that  purpose;  and,  though 
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all  unknown  to  his  lordship,  a copy  of  that  teem 
treaty  was  lying  not  many  yards  from  the  spot 
where  they,  in  October,  pretended  to  enter  upon  a 
racific  conference  with  the  noble  English  envoy. 
This  they  were  doing  while  pretending  a desire  to 
treat;  and  yet  they  indignantly  complained  of  an 
English  mission  sent  to  the  court  of  mrlin,  which 
mission,  they  said,  could  only  be  intended  to  bring 
Prussia  back  to  the  coalition.  Afterwards  they 
affirmed  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
this  mission  that  Pitt  was  induced  to  renew  his 
overtures  to  France.  In  the  autumn,  not,  we  be- 
lieve, with  the  slightest  hope  of  bringing  the  ne- 
gotiation to  any  admissible  end,  our  government 
actually  applied  for  passports  for  an  ambassador 
and  suite  to  go  to  Paris.  “ Thus,”  says  Thiers, 
who  can  still  chuckle  over  the  matter,  " the  En- 
glish aristocracy  were  reduced  to  sue  for  peace  to 
Uie  regicide  republic! This  striking  proceed- 

ing on  the  part  of  our  most  implacable  enemy  had 
something  glorious  in  it  for  our  republic . As 
Thiers  feels  now,  even  so  felt — but  only  much 
more  intensely — the  republicant  then.  The  step 
raised  their  presumption  and  confidence  by  many 
degrees;  it  was  a gigantic  faux-pas  in  politics, 
from  which  the  trumpet-tongue  of  Burke  ought  to 
have  warned  every  statesman,  every  Englishman : 
its  effects  were  likely  to  be  as  mischievous  as  sll 
the  blunders  united  which  had  been  committed  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war;  but  the  opposition  had 
driven  for  this,  and  Pitt  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  prove  to  the  nation  that  a peace  with  France 
was  not  attainable.  Lord  Malmesbury  and  his  nu- 
merous retinue  arrived  at  Parn  on  the  22nd  of 
October.  The  five  kings  of  the  Luxembourg — the 
Directors  were  fast  assuming  a very  regal  state — 
appointed  their  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  confer 
with  his  lordship,  who  proposed  mutual  restitution 
of  conquests  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  a 
treaty.  The  successes  of  England  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  st  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c., 
placed  her  out  of  the  eondition  of  requiring  resti- 
tutions for  herself ; but,  as  France  had  made  large 
acquisitions  from  the  allies  of  England,  the  present 
negotiation  must  turn  upon  the  compensations 
France  would  expect  for  the  restitutions  she  was 
expected  to  make.  England,  on  her  part,  would 
make  restitutions,  but  not  without  some  com- 
pensations. Delacroix,  who  bad  not  the  shadow 
of  a power  intrusted  to  him,  withdrew  to  con- 
sult the  Directors.  These  honourable  men  inti- 
mated that  England  had  better  treat  by  and  for 
herself,  and  leave  her  allies  to  shift  for  tliemselves ; 
considerately  adding,  however,  that,  if  he  could  ob- 
tain credentials  from  those  allies,  they  would  take 
into  consideration  any  specific  proposals  his  lord- 
ship might  have  to  make.  With  a contempt  for 
all  the  rules  of  diplomacy  they  published  in  the 
Moniteur  the  notes  and  observations  of  Lord 
Malmesbury,  and  the  answers  of  Delacroix.  After 
several  discussions  his  lordship,  on  the  I4th  of 
November,  stated  that  it  was  usual  for  the  am- 
bassador of  one  allied  power  to  demand  to  treat  in 
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I the  name  of  its  allies,  without  being  named  pleni- 
I potentiary  by  each  and  all  of  them ; that,  for  the 
rest,  England  was  sure  of  obtaining  the  consent 
of  her  allies  to  all  that  was  reasonable ; and  that 
be  must  request  the  Directory  to  explain  them- 
selves clearly  as  to  the  principle  of  restitution  and 
compensation,  as  without  restitution  of  territory  on 
the  part  of  France  there  could  be  no  treaty.  The 
directors  replied,  that  they  admitted  the  principle 
of  compensations,  but  that  his  lordship  must  in- 
stantly state  what  compensations  he  had  to  offer. 
On  the  very  next  day  the  directors  hurried  off  to 
Vienna  General  Clarke,*  to  endeavour  to  lead  tlie 
emperor  into  a separate  negotiation,  or,  failing  in 
that,  to  render  the  English  cabinet  doubtful  and 
jealous  of  their  steadiest  ally.  Clarke  failed  com- 
pletely in  his  mission ; he  was  even  refused  ad- 
mission into  the  Austrian  capital.  When  the 
mock  negotiations  bad  lasted  six  or  seven  weeks, 
liord  Malmesbury  intimated  that  Belgium  must  be 
restored  to  the  emperor,  that  Holland  must  be  eva- 
cuated, and  the  Prince  of  Orange  reinstated  in  the 
atadtholderate,  and  that  Russia  and  Portugal  must 
be  included  u parties  to  the  new  treaty,  as  well  as 
all  our  other  allies;  that,  in  return,  England 
would  give  up  the  Dutch  and  French  colonies  she 
had  seized  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  only  re- 
quiring some  compensation,  or  an  equivalent,  fur 
the  half  of  San  Domingo,  which  Spain  had  ceded 
to  France.  The  directors  required  him  to  define 
what  this  compensation  or  equivalent  was  to  be, 
and  to  state  categorically  all  his  demands  within 
four-and  twenty  hours,  telling  him  that  they  could 
never  listen  to  terms  inconsistent  with  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  engagements  formed  by  the  repuli- 
lic ; meaning  thereby  that,  as  by  the  ennstitutiun 
the  republic  was  one  and  indivisible,  and  as  a de- 
cree, called  a constitutional  act,  had  annexed  Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg,  &c.  to  the  republic,  they 
must  never  be  ceded.  As  the  unfortunate  King  of 
Sardinia  had  been  compelled  to  sue  for  a separate 
peace  in  the  spring,  no  restitution  was  demanded 
of  the  states  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  although  England 
could  hardly  have  intended  at  that  moment  to  sub- 
mit to  the  French  occupying  those  two  countries, 
or  to  recognise  the  spoliation  of  an  ally  who  had 
kept  his  faith  to  the  utmost  limits  of  his  power. 
To  the  last  haughty  message  Lord  Malmesbury  re- 
plied, that  their  requisition  precluded  all  further 
negotiation  ; and  on  the  next  day,  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, his  lordship  was  told  that  his  further  pre- 
sence in  Paris  was  totally  unnecessary,  and  that  he 
and  his  suite  must  take  their  departure  within 
forty-eight  hours.  Rejoicing  in  the  opirartunity  of 
insulting  a lord,  the  low-bred  directors  added,  that 
a common  courier  could  do  the  business  as  well  as 
he,  if  the  English  government  were  disposed  to 

* HU*  Clarke  «u  deereoded  f^om  ao  Iriak  ftunilf  aettlrd  io 
FraCMv.  1b  hla  touUi  he  had  (laeq  a pa^e  to  the  Duke  of  Orleana 
(ihkUippe  BgalH^.aikd  waa  a cajHaia  of  draeooaf  whea  the  rw<dul»oa 
htniie  oot  At  ui«  iDoneal  ht*  « ne  a r**neral  nfflefr.  and  etBplnj-«4 
in  like  var-oflec  ander  Caraol,  «hr>  waa  hi*  «am  pivtcetor.  X'adrr 
the  enpire  he  became  Doke  de  PelUe.  and  obUioeu  the  rrputaUoo  of 
briaf  oac  of  U»e  ftoaUrt  pluoderera  lo  Bonapaitr’e  army. 
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accept  the  canditions  of  the  republic.*  Between  the 
overtures  made  to  Barthelemy  at  Basle  aud  the 
journey  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  Bonapi^e  had  ob- 
uined  moat  of  his  brilliant  successes  in  the  north 
of  Italy ; Spain  had  been  driven  to  declare  war 
against  Great  Britain  (on  the  8th  of  October) ; 
Genoa  had  just  shut  her  ports  against  our  ship- 
ping ; and  &c  King  of  Naples  had  concluded  a 
peace  with  France.  With  their  hopes  elated,  with 
the  plunder  of  Italy  flowing  fast  into  their  coflTers, 
with  a confident  and  happy  belief  in  the  assertions 
of  our  parliamentary  opposition,  that  Great  Britain 
was  exhausted  and  undone,  the  directors  thought 
that  they  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  continuing  the  war.  At  the  same  time 
they  had  much  to  fear  from  any  discontinuance  of 
it ; for  in  case  of  a peace  what  could  they  do  with 
the  countless  armed  legions  they  had  on  foot? 
These  boats  were  now  supporting  themselves  on 
the  countries  they  overran,  and  even  paying  the 
Directory  for  their  licence  to  plunder ; but,  should 
they  be  recalled  to  France,  there  was  slight  provi- 
sion for  them  there,  and  any  sudden  influx  of 
them  must  inevitably  lead  to  fresh  revolutions,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  present  system,  with  its 
Cinq  Cents,  its  Ancients,  and  its  Directory. 

Persevering  in  their  old  system,  the  English 
government  sent  out  some  large  reinforcements  to 
the  West  Indies.  We  had  already  more  sugar 
coluniea  than  we  needed,  and  most  of  the  French 
and  Dutch  colonics  were  wretchedly  unhealthy — 
charnel-houses  to  the  British  troops  that  were  sent 
to  them — but  the  managers  of  the  war  are  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  whether  without  actual 
possession  of  the  French  islands,  at  least,  we 
could  have  put  down  the  terrible  system  of  Victor 
Ilugucs,  or  kept  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  and  our  other 
really  valuable  islands  in  anything  like  a tranquil 
and  thriving  state.  In  the  month  of  March,  Ge- 
neral Nichols  recovered  from  the  French  insur- 
gents the  island  of  Grenada ; and  in  May,  General 
Abercrombie,  who  was  fitted  for  a wider  and  more 
glorious  field,  regained  entire  possession  of  Sl 
Lucie.  General  Whyte  captured  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments of  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo ; and 
these,  with  the  addition  of  some  skirmishes  with 
French  republicans  and  negro  republicans  in  San 
Domingo,  where  a small  English  army  was  perish- 
ing rapidly  of  the  diseases  of  the  climate,  were  all 
our  operations  for  the  year  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

The  Dutch  or  Batavian  republicans  made  a bold 
eflurt  to  recover  possession  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  They  fitted  out  in  the  Texel  two  ships  of 
64,  and  two  of  54  guns,  six  or  seven  frigates  and 
sloops,  and  embarked  in  them  some  of  their  best 
land  troops.  The  Texel  was  blockaded  by  a Bri- 
tish squadron ; but,  taking  advantage  of  a tem- 
porary absence,  the  Dutch  squadron  escaped  to  sea 
on  the  23rd  of  February.  A French  squadron 
had  engaged  to  join  them,  but  failed  in  so  doing. 

* Jiut  two  day»  before  thi«  fawnr  Geaerel  Ilot-be  ftole  o«to( 
Umt  barbmr  «it)i  25,000  men  for  Ireland. 
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Where  tlie  Dutch  had  passed  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  no  one  could  tell ; but  on  the  3rd  of 
August  they  appeared,  with  nine  sail,  OS'  Saldanha 
Bay.  Rear-Admiral  Sir  George  K.  Elphiustune 
immediately  set  sail  from  the  Cape,  with  seven  sail 
of  the  line,  one  50-gun  ship  and  three  frigates,  and 
to  this  superior  force  the  Dutch  admiral,  surprised 
in  Saldanha  Bay,  and  unable  to  escape  out  of  it, 
surrendered  without  firing  a shot  on  the  17th  of 
August.*  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  some  fri- 
gates belonging  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  squa- 
dron destroyed  a French  settlement  on  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  and  brought  away  five  merchant 
vessels  that  were  lying  there. 

There  were  numerous  encounters  between  single 
ships  and  small  squadrons,  attended  with  the  usual 
amount  of  success  to  the  English ; but  there  was 
no  great  battle  fought  at  sea  in  any  part  of  the 
world ; the  Brest  fleet  keeping  in  port  till  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  the  Toulon  fleet  doing  the  same. 
In  October  the  Spanish  admiral  Don  Juan  Lan- 
gora  sailed  from  Cadiz  as  the  ally  of  the  French, 
and,  chasing  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Mann  before 
him,  entcr^  the  Mediterranean  with  nineteen  sail 
of  the  line  and  ten  frigates.  At  Carthagena  the 
Spaniard  added  seven  more  sail  of  the  line  to  his 
fleeL  He  thence  proceeded  to  Corsica,  and  there 
covered  the  landing  of  a French  invading  force 
which  had  been  shipped  ofif  from  Leghorn.  The 
English  Mediterranean  fleet  had  been  madly  di- 
vided and  scattered  on  various  detached  services, 
or  Don  Juan  would  never  have  ventured  thus  far.f 
As  it  was,  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  the  French 
troops  safely  landed,  he  made  haste  into  Toulon 
har^ur,  and  there  joined  Admiral  Villeneuve. 
The  united  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  thirty-seven 
sail  of  the  line  at  the  least,  made  no  very  heroic 
use  of  their  immense  superiority : they  only  kept 
a few  cruizera  out  at  sea,  and  when  Sir  John  Jervis, 
who  had  succeeded  Admiral  Hotham  in  the  com- 
mand of  our  fleet,  was  quitting  the  Mediterranean 
with  troops  and  stores,  and  suffering  a variety  of 
misfurtuncs,  no  attack  was  attempt^,  and,  after 
little  more  than  a parade  of  his  formidable  num- 
bers, Don  Juan  de  laingara  returned  to  Cartha- 
gena.  Commodore  Nelson  hung  off^  the  Riviere  of 
Genoa,  arduously  attempting  to  assist  the  Austrians 
and  Piedmontese — who  were  not  to  be  assisted — 
until  the  battle  of  Montenotte.  Months  after  that 
affair  he  discovered  between  Toulon  and  Genoa 
six  vessels  laden  with  cannon  and  stores  for  the 
siege  of  Mantua : he  drove  them  under  a battery, 
followed  them,  silenced  tlie  battery,  and  captured 
the  whole.  The  loss  of  this  artillery  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  tlie  main  causes  whitfli  compelled 
the  French  to  raise  their  first  siege  at  Mantua.; 

* The  rKiterh  ehipe  Uuit  were  tAken  were  two  44's,  owe  M,  in  fri* 
and  alooM,  and  owe  elore-ahlyi. 

t The  KnilUh  thipo  were  not  nervlf  diridwl  by  a melliptieity  of 
serrieea  rendered  neeewary  l>y  the  rapid  Brurrrea  of  Uie  Preneh  amy 
in  Italy,  but  aba>  by  the  wwverlng  eoaocilfl,  the  rapid  and  eoatiadic- 
tni7  ordera,  and  eo«int«r-OTdm  thev  received.  Neluo  eaelainwd, 
**  fto  hU  na>-«(y‘a  miniairra  know  ihcirown  mioda  ?”  The  queeUoa 
Bifbt  oerUlniv  Mre  been  anawmd  whh  a ne«atiTe. 

I Intheea^red  convoy  were  found  ntliury  hooka,  plana,  and 
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When  the  French  ecized  Lct^hom,  NeUon,  after 
blockading  that  |>ortt  seized  Elba,  which  belonged 
to  Tuscany,  and  the  small  island  of  Capraja,  which 
belonged  to  the  Genoese  republic.  By  this  time 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  had  made  the  island  of  Corsica 
too  hot  for  him  and  the  small  English  force  there  : 
he  had  entirely  alienated  the  affections  of  the  is* 
laitdert,  and  had  quarrelled  with  nearly  all  the  Eng- 
lish officers  about  him ; he  had  so  di^usted  General 
Sir  Charles  Stuart,  tliat  that  brarc  and  high-minded 
man  had  sent  in  his  resignation  and  returned  to 
England.  After  driving  the  venerable  Paoli  (with- 
out whom  the  English  would  never  have  been  there, 
nor  Sir  Gilbert  have  been  made  a viceroy)  into  an 
obscure  retirement  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
he  had  driven  him  in  his  extreme  old  age  into  an- 
other exile,  by  sending  him  an  intimation  that  he 
must  immediately  leave  the  island ; he  had  taken 
mortal  offence  at  Colonel  Moore  * — the  best  officer 
left  on  the  island — because  he  had  shown  a ge- 
nerous sympathy  for  the  old  Corsican  patriot, 
and  had  paid  him  a visit  of  respect  in  his  na- 
tive village  in  the  mountains;  he  had  accused 
Moore,  who  was  the  very  soul  of  honour,  of  in- 
triguing against  him,  of  leaguing  himself  with  his 
opponents,  of  taking  a decided  part  against  his 
measures,  of  having  too  great  an  influence  among 
the  Corsicans ; and,  without  any  previous  complaint 
or  intimation  made  to  the  party  accused,  he  had 
written  home  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  had  pro- 
cured an  order  to  dismiss  Colonel  Moore  from  the 
island.  As  Moore  had  predicted,  the  constant  dis- 
respectful and  harsh  treatment,  and  then  the  ex- 
pulsion, of  Paoli  was  followed  by  immediate  con- 
tusion and  anarchy  : the  peasantry,  always  inclined 
to  be  lawless  and  unruly,  set  the  laws  at  defiance, 
laughed  at  the  courts  and  the  mockery  of  a parlia- 
ment which  Sir  Gilbert  had  set  up : as  they  never 
quitted  their  arms,  it  would  be  an  improper  ex- 
pression to  say  that  they  rose  in  arms ; but  in  se- 

iDapi  of  luty,  mfth  the  il^fTorrnt  potnU  mmrkcH]  upon  th«m,  «]u'r* 
former  luUilce  tub)  Ixet-n  irnt  by  the  Directory  for  notwparle'i 

u»e.— .SwirtAry,  IJ/e  ti/ NrU-m. 

* After».tni*  Sir  John  Moore.— Accordio?  to  Miwre,  Sir 

nUbert.  like  a man  biTfl  to  itw  la«r,  ittvd  ihm  iraincil  anA  raereia>d 
ill  the  Honae  of  Comrrona.  weu  m>ich  mMicted  to  playing  the  orator, 
and  making  loti|;  apeechca  «hcn  iie  ought  In  hnv<*  l>een  dolnc,  or  nt 
iea*t  |•e^ml(tin^  ntlren  to  act  fur  him  : h>*  ea£vt*(lingty  jeftlona  of 
hu  autlturity,  aad.  thonjjh  he  knew  iNJtk!  of  wivr,  he  iii«iaie<l  that, 
in  his  quality  of  i].-puly  ktiu,  he  moa  '■tie  the  entire  enmmanrl  uf 
the  forcer;  and  be  «as  prone  to  fiaUrrt  »n  that  Oc'^ree  that  he  w«a  at 
last  aaruMiuilw)  uuly  by  flitte/vra.  or  bis  (.ruther  and  bii>- 

;rrapiier  for  him  rt  the  ticeioy,  mrwt  unfortunately,  eoiild 

Deter  perwit'e  tht.  aet«My  eooeiliatinij  the  Curskant,  or  of  acting 
in  uniaun  with  ,*  jir  Timm*  itlandert  are  an  eicmlingly 

proud  rare;  yet,  the  itrecU  leading  In  the  citadel  of  Haalia  lieing  diity, 
the  cierrny  comoandnl  that  a ]Mrty  of  aC'onucan  l«llaUou  which  had 
entered  our  tervUM!  ahould  be  etn|>lnye<i  b>  cleame  the  itreeta.  Ifr 
•rat  waroed  that  thU  would  gite  mortal  offenre.  b«it  >-•  perem^rily 
sDaUted  oo  oWdianoe.  When  the  men  were  amcmblcd.  and  tola  what 
tliev  were  to  do.  they  augrity  threw  <h)wn  the  thoTcli  and  dUperaed. 
■ayim;  that  they  were  enliiled  for  loldim,  and  not  for  •caveogera. 
TlilswaJ  MMrd  orer  at  llic  time,  but  afterwanU  tl»e  battalion  liecamc 
very  troublesome.  Soon  after  IhU  the  viceroy  made  a viail  to  AJaerio 
(B<Mparts‘»  birth-pUee),  wliere  the  ofltreraof  a Corslcao  corn*  r*. 
•olvcd  to  give  him  a ball,  llie  hall  of  the  municipality  wm  cnoaea 
for  the  purpose,  to  whicli  had  been  placctl  a iMot  of  Paoli.  Some  of 
Um  uAeer*  were  coosuhing  in  tlw  hall  about  the  decoraiions.  wlieo  an 
aide  de-camp  of  the  viceroy,  pointing  to  tliebutt.  mtkeil."  What  hiiti* 
net*  ba«  that  old  cKarlatau  herar"  Tli«  aide*drcamp tlien  pulled 
down  tbo  bust,  and  threw  it  intv  a cinart,  where  it  wwa  broken  to 

1’isom.  This  insult  to  their  revered  chief  wai  toon  reported  all  ovsr 
lortka.  yet  no  punishment  was  luflkted  upon  the  officer,  who  n- 
mait^l  attached  to  the  person  of  GUbett. — •'/Sir  /om  Motfre, 
l>jf  Air  frrolAsr,  Jamtt  Corrieil  Moon, 


vcral  districts  they  met  in  considerable  force,  and 
concerted  measures  for  driving  out  the  English, 
who  had  so  unceremoniously  driven  out  Paoli. 
The  French  party  instantly  raised  their  heads  : 
tliey  were  numerous  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
island  ; and  now  a sort  of  patriotic  feeling  or  na- 
tional sympathy  mingled  with  their  partizanship 
for  a foreign  power,  for  it  was  a young  Corsican 
general  that  was  leading  the  armies  of  the  republic 
to  unprecedented  victories  in  Italy,  many  native 
Corsicans  were  serving  with  Bonaparte,  not  a few 
had  obtained  posts  of  eminence  in  the  civil  service 
of  France,  and  Saliceti,  wlio  had  been  a conspi- 
cuous member  of  the  National  Convention,  and 
one  of  the  most  }>otcnt  of  its  commissioners,  was 
also  a 0)rsican.  They  o)>ened  or  renewed  conimu- 
nicatioDs  with  the  republicans,  who  by  the  summer 
of  the  present  year  were  absolute  masters  of  all  the 
opposite  Italian  coasts  from  Nice  to  Genoa,  and 
from  Genoa  to  Leghorn.  The  Corsicans  might 
soon  have  been  able  to  drive  out  our  forces  by 
themselves;  but  it  was  evident  that  some  great 
effort  would  be  made  from  the  opposite  continent 
to  assist  them  ; and,  as  soon  as  our  ministry  saw 
Spain  declaring  war,  and  ])reparing  her  Beets  to 
join  the  French,  they  transmitted  orders  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  island  and  the  retreat  of  our  Beet 
out  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  that  our  forcea 
might  be  at  hand  to  assist  our  ally  Portugal, 
against  whom,  with  one  of  their  ordinary  miscal- 
culations, ministers  fancied  the  combined  Beets  of 
France  and  Spain  were  going  to  act.  Some  of  the 
troops  and  stores  had  already  been  sent  off  to  the 
island  of  Elba,  which  lies  between  Corsica  and  the 
Tuscan  coast;  but,  when  the  Corsicans  found  thii 
the  English  intended  to  evacuate  their  island  en- 
tirely, such  of  them  as  remained  attached  to  our 
interests,  or  such  as  had  too  deeply  committed 
themselves  to  have  any  hope  left  of  a reconciliation 
with  the  French  and  their  own  very  vindictive 
countrymen  of  that  party,  were  filled  with  grief  and 
despair,  and  constrained  to  make  up  their  minds 
to  Bight  and  a lasting  exile.  The  partizans  of 
France  met  with  hardly  any  resistance  : a com- 
mittee of  thirty  took  upon  them  the  government  of 
Bastia,  and  boldly  ordered  the  seizure  of  all  the 
British  property  : armed  Corsicans  mounted  guard 
in  nearly  every  place,  other  bonds  were  gathering 
round  the  town,  a plan  was  laid  for  seizing  the 
viceroy,  and,  but  fur  the  promptitude  and  energy 
of  Nelson,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  would  have  passed 
from  his  vice-regal  government  to  a French  prison. 
But,  threatening  to  bombard  the  town  about  their 
ears,  the  commodore  imposed  respect  on  the  com- 
mittee of  thirty,  and  sent  their  guards  scampering 
out  of  the  town ; and,  quietly  commencing  the  em- 
barkation on  the  14th  of  October,  he  saw'  that  work 
completed  on  the  19th,  just  as  the  great  Spanish 
fleet  was  coming  in  sight  of  CapeCorso.  All  pri- 
vate property  was  saved,  and  our  public  stores,  to 
the  value  of  200,000/.,  were  gotten  safely  on  board. 
On  the  very  next  day,  the  French  troops,  who  had 
been  pushed  over  from  Leghorn,  and  who  had 
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landcil  at  Cape  Corso  under  cover  of  the  Spanish 
ships,  marched  into  the  citadel  of  Baslia  only  one 
hour  after  the  rear  of  the  British  had  apiked  the 
guns  and  evacuated  it.  Nelson  was  the  last  man 
that  left  the  shore  ; haying  thus,  as  he  said,  seen 
the  first  and  the  last  of  Corsica.  He  w'as  then 
sent  with  only  two  frigates,  the  * Blanche ' and  the 
* Minerve,*  to  superintend  the  evacuation  of  Porto 
Ferrajo  in  the  isle  of  Elba.  On  his  way  he  fell  in 
with  two  Spanish  frigates,  the  * Sabina*  and  the 
‘ Ceres.*  After  a desperate  engagement,  which 
lasted  two  hours  and  fifty  minutes,  the  * Sabina  ' 
struck.  Her  captain,  Don  Jacobo  Stuart,  an  ille- 
gitimatc  descendant  from  the  royal  line  of  Stuart, 
the  only  sumving  officer  on  board  the  ‘ Sabina,* 
was  removetl  to  the  * Minerve,*  where  Nelson 
treated  his  brave  foe  widi  all  possible  respect; 
and  two  English  lieutenants  and  forty  men  were 
put  into  the  prize,  which  was  taken  in  tow  by  the 
‘ Minerve.*  The  other  Spanish  frigate,  the  * Cores,* 
had  made  her  escape  from  the  ‘ Blanche,*  and  the 
‘ Blanche,*  in  pursuing  her,  had  got  to  a great  dis- 
tance from  her  consort  the  * Minerve.*  At  this 
juncture  another  Spanish  frigate,  the  ‘ Matilda,’ 
came  up  and  engaged  the  * Minerve,*  who  was 
compelled  to  cost  off  the  prize  she  had  made,  and 
in  reducing  which  she  had  sustained  great  damage 
in  her  own  masts,  rigging,  and  sails,  and  had  had 
one  midshipman  ana  six  seamen  killed,  and  one 
lieutenant,  the  l>oaUwain,  and  thirty-two  petty  offi- 
cers and  men  wounded.  Yet,  after  half  an  hour 
of  close  action,  the  * Matilda*  was  compelled  to 
wear  and  haul  off.  Nelson  was  following  with  a 
certainty  of  capturing  her,  when  an  immense  Spa- 
nish ship  of  the  Hue,  of  112  guns,  and  two  fresh 
frigates,  came  in  sight.  It  was  now  Nelson*8  turn 
to  haul  off ; and,  crippled  ns  the  * Minerve  * was, 
she  must  have  been  taken  if  the  Spaniards  had  not 
been  more  anxious  to  recover  her  now  loose  prize, 
the  * Sabina,'  than  to  fight  her.  The  consort  Eng- 
lish frigate  * Blanche,*  who  before  this  time  had 
come  up  with  the  Hying  ‘ Ceres,*  and  with  eight  or 
nine  broadsides  had  made  her  call  for  quarter  and 
strike  her  colours,  was  equally  deprived  of  her 

firize,  and  ran  the  same  risk  of  l>eing  captured ; 
mt  both  the  English  frigates  got  safely  in  to  Porto 
Ferrajo ; and  the  small  prize  party  on  board  the 
‘ Sabina,*  being  readily  joined  by  part  or  by  the 
whole  of  the  surviving  Spanish  crew,  manccuvred 
her  with  great  skill  in  the  hope  of  bringing  her 
into  Elba,  and  did  not  surrender  the  frigate 
until  her  fore  and  main  masts  went  over  the  side. 
General  De  Burgh,  who  commanded  our  troops  in 
the  isle  of  Elba,  hesitated  about  abandoning  the 
place,  as  he  had  received  no  s])eciric  instructions 
from  England.  He  complained^and  most  of  our 
commanding  officers  in  all  parts  of  tlic  world  might 
have  re-echoed  the  complaint — that  he  was  utterly 
unable  to  decide  between  the  contradictory  orders 
of  government,  or  to  guess  at  what  their  present 
intentions  might  be.  Had  the  Spaniards  stood  in 
to  Porto  Ferrajo  with  even  a small  portion  of  their 
immcHK  fleet,  De  Burgh*s  hesitation  might  have 
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cost  him  dear,  and  might  very  possibly  have  cost 
the  country  the  life  of  its  greatest  hero,  for  strike 
or  surrender  were  words  which  Nelson  had  ex- 
punged from  his  vocabulary.  But  the  Spaniards 
had  not  put  their  heart  into  this  war;  and  both 
Don  Juan  de  Langara  and  the  admiral  of  the 
Toulon  fieet  were  evidently  haunted  with  the  dread 
that  Sir  John  Jervis  might  suddenly  unite  his 
scattered  fleet,  which  tliey  fancied  to  be  much 
stronger  than  it  was,  and  bring  them  to  a general 
action ; and  at  last,  Gencrtil  Dc  Burgh's  scruples 
being  removed,  Nelson  was  enabled,  without  any 
molestation,  to  embark  the  troops  and  stores,  to  re- 
pair his  crippled  frigates,  and  to  remove  the  naval 
establishment  w hich  we  hud  formed  at  Elba.  Then, 
late  in  the  year,  he  sailed  down  the  Mediterranean 
with  a numerous  convoy  for  Gibraltar ; and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  rejoin  Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  great  battle  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent.* 

The  only  important  advantage  (and  that  a very- 
inglorious  one)  obtained  by  tlie  French  marine 
during  the  year  was  this : — Rear-Admiral  Richery, 
who  had  escaped  from  Toulon  with  six  sail  of  the 
line  in  1795,  and  who,  together  with  some  English 
prizes  he  had  picked  up,  had  remained  closely 
blockaded  at  Cadiz  until  the  great  Spanish  fleet 
put  to  sea  from  that  port,  stretched  across  the 
Atlantic  to  Newfoundland,  plundered  and  set  fire 
to  our  fishermen's  huts,  destroyed  their  vessels  and 
fishing-stages,  and  then  returned  for£uru|>e,  w ith- 
out seeking  for  Vice-Admiral  Sir  James  Wallace, 
who  was  on  the  Newfoundland  station  with  only 
one  fifty-gun  ship  and  three  or  four  very  light  fri- 
gates. On  his  homeward  voyage  Richery  picked 
up  a great  many  English  merchant  vessels,  and 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  get  through  our  Channel 
fleet  and  blockading  squadrons  in  a haze,  and  to 
make  Rochefort  and  Brest  with  his  sweep  of  prizes. 
In  the  latter  port  he  joined  his  flag  to  those 
already  flying,  and  moved  with  that  great  Brest 
fleet  on  the  I7lh  of  December.  This  Heel  num- 
bered forty-three  sail,  of  which  seventeen  were  of  the 
line,  four  were  frigates,  six  corvettes  and  brigs,  ami 
the  remaining  six  large  transports.  On  board  were 
25,000  men,  choice  infantry  and  cavalry,  who  hud 
been  tried  in  the  war  of  the  Vendee  ; a great  quaii- 
tity  of  field  artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores  of 
every  description ; a good  many  spare  muskets 
and  bayonets  to  put  into  the  hands,  and  some  red 
liberty  nightcaps  to  put  upon  the  heads,  of  the 
Irish  patriots,  or  insurgents,  or  rebels.  The  fleet 
was  commanded  by  Vice-Admiral  Morard  de 
Gallcs,  Rear-Admirals  Richery,  Nielly,  and  Bou- 
vet ;t  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  was 
Hoebe,  a young  serjeant  in  the  Gardes  Fran^aises 
when  the  revolution  liegan,  a man  full  of  courage, 
energy,  ability,  and  ambition;  who,  though  very 
unfortunate  against  the  Prussians,  had  acquired 

• Sonlh^jr.  Ufe  of  Nolino.— Jtmet,  Navml  niftor}'. 

^ Villwvi-Joyfitiir  luil  dupLaefd  iromriiUn^  to  Utf  Hi- 

r«rtor7  ihal,  in  th«  intbffcrnu  «ajr  in  thi*  Swl  ro>niic<i 

(aliMCt  entirely  hy  l«o<t»inen),  W could  never  racoaiiUT  the  *f%ete 
wnther  to  bo  espreUd  »hi*  -cmoo  of  the  >r«r. 
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in«at  fame  in  the  civil  wan  of  Britan;  and  the 
Vendtfe,  where  he  had  had  the  handling  of  a re- 
publican arm;  of  100,000  men,  stretching  all  along 
that  western  coast  from  la  Rochelle  to  Brest. 
Hoche  was  accompanied  bv  many  distinguished 
officers,  including  Generals  Grouch;,  Humbert,  and 
Adjutant-General  Bniix.  According  to  their  usual 
custom — to  which  we  have  alread;  made  allusion — 
the  French  commanding  officers,  naval  as  well  as 
military,  admirals  as  well  as  generals,  did  not  em- 
bark in  ships  of  the  line,  but  in  several  frigates. 
At  about  dusk  the  fleet  gut  under  weigh,  and,  in  a 
very  dark  night,  it  rounded  the  Sainted  and  stood 
away  to  the  southward.  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  in 
the  ‘ Indefatigable  ’ frigate,  who  had  lieen  watching 
all  their  motions  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  port,  and 
who  by  skilful  and  daring  manoeuvres  watched 
them  on  their  progress  to  the  Saintes,  being  fre- 
quentl;  within  half  gun-shot  of  their  leading  ships, 
now  went  away  in  search  of  Admiral  Colpoys,  who. 
with  a large  squadron  of  our  Channel  fleet,  had 
fixed  a rendezvous  eight  leagues  to  the  west  of 
Ushant.  The  ‘ Indefatigable,’  carrying  a crowd  of 
sail  in  a gale  of  wind,  and  burning  false  fires  and 
blue  lights  all  the  way  as  signals,  reached  the  spot 
of  rendezvous  at  about  midnight,  but  no  Colpoys 
was  there,  nor  was  there  a single  English  ship  to 
be  seen,  or  to  answer  to  Pellew’s  signals.  In  the 
course  of  the  night  the  whole  of  the  French  fleet 
came  to  anchor  in  Camaret  Bay — and  there,  if  our 
Channel  fleet  had  been  united  and  at  hand,  it  ought 
to  hare  been  annihilated.  On  the  following  after- 
noon the  French  again  weighed  and  put  to  sea  in 
a gale  of  wind,  and  in  evident  haste  and  confusion. 
In  getting  out,  one  of  their  sliipsof  the  line  struck 
on  the  rock  called  the  Grand  Stevenct,  and  was 
totally  lost,  only  60  being  saved  out  of  the  1400 
souls  she  had  on  board.  Instead  of  keeping  well 
together,  the  fleet  separated,  some  running  through 
the  Passage  du  Raz  to  the  southward,  and  others 
running  through  the  Passage  du  Four.  Tlie  gale 
increased,  and,  the  wind  chopping  round  to  the 
south-west,  these  divided  farces  could  not  join 
again.  The  commanders-in-chief  never  got  near 
Ireland ; but,  on  the  24th  of  December,  having 
now  the  wind  at  N.N.E.,  Rear-Admiral  Bouvet 
rounded  Mizen  Head,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Ireland,  and  entered  Bantry  Bay  with  seven  ships 
of  the  line  and  ten  other  vessels.  His  own  ship 
and  two  or  three  others  got  to  a safe  anchorage  ; 
but  tbe  rest  dropped  where  there  was  no  holding, 
and  a strong  gale  from  the  east  came  presently  to 
tell  tliem  the  mistakes  they  had  committed : most 
of  these  ships  had  to  cut  their  cables,  all  were 
driven  out  to  sea,  and  in  tbe  confusion  an  eighty- 
gun  ship  ran  foul  of  a frigate  and  carried  away  her 
masts.  Bouvet  remained  at  anchor  until  the  30th, 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of  some  of 
Hoche’s  officers  (who  thought  anything  preferable 
to  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness  and  the  chance  of 
lieing  drowned)  to  land  that  portion  of  the  troops 
he  had  brought  to  the  appointed  place;  and, 
seeing  no  chief  commander  arrive,  and  divided 
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between  doubts  whether  Vice-Admiral  Morard  de 
Gallcs  and  General  Hoche  had  gone  to  the  bottom 
of  tlie  sea  in  the  tempest,  or  bad  gone  back  to 
Brest  Harbour,  or  had  been  intercepted  by  a Bri- 
tish fleet,  he  gave  a few  curses  to  Ireland,  and  to 
those  who  had  sent  him  thither,  and,  heaving  an- 
chor, sailed  away  for  Brest,  where  he  arrived 
safely  on  the  1st  of  January  (1797).  In  the 
meanwhile  Rear-Admirals  Nicliy  and  Richer;  had 
reached  the  I rish  coast ; and  there  (hey  remained 
beating  about,  and  hoping  to  be  joined  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, until  another  terrible  ^e  scat- 
tered them.  Three  or  four  were  driven  into  Ban- 
try  Bay,  as  far  up  as  Whiddy  Island,  and  eight  or 
nine  showed  themselves  off  the  mouth  of  the  shan- 
non ; a frigate  went  on  shore,  and  was  lost,  with 
all  her  crew  except  seven ; a cut-down  seventy-four 
foundered,  but  her  crew  was  saved  by  another  ship ; 
and  a frigate  or  large  corvette,  being  found  unsea- 
worthy, was  scuttl^  and  sunk ; some  of  the  trans- 
ports went  down  at  sea,  with  all  on  board,  and 
others,  scattered  all  about,  were  afterwards  picked 
up  by  English  cruisers,  as  was  also  a frigate  of 
Richery’s  squadron.  One  seventy-four,  the  ‘ Droits 
de  I’Homme,’  remained  at  sea,  to  be  intercepted  and 
destroyed  when  close  to  port ; but  the  other  ships, 
in  scattered  portions,  reached  Brest,  I’Orient,  and 
Rochefort.  Among  tbe  last  ships  that  arrived  was 
the  ‘ Fraternite  ’ frigate,  with  Morard  de  Galles 
and  Hoche  on  board,  who  had  not  seen  anything 
of  their  fleet  since  their  first  leaving  tlie  French 
coast.  Of  forty-three  sail,  tliirty-onc  returned.* 
The  immense  preparations  which  had  been 
making  at  Brest  during  the  whole  summer  could 
be  no  secret,  but,  although  our  government  had 
an  almost  unlimited  command  of  secret  service 
money,  they  threw  away  that  money  so  badly  that 
they  never  penetrated  into  the  secret  of  tbe  des- 
tination of  that  threatening  force : at  times  they 
thought  it  was  intended  to  invade  the  western 
coast  of  England ; and  so  strong  was  this  impres- 
sion, that  even  at  the  last  moment,  or  when  the 
expedition  was  quite  ready  to  sail,  the  Duke  of 
Portland  sent  a circular  to  the  lord-lieutenants  of 
counties  on  the  coast  to  take  an  account  of  live 
and  dead  stock  in  all  parishes  within  twelve  miles 
of  the  sea,  and  to  communicate  with  tbe  military 
commanders  of  their  districts  respecting  the  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted  for  the  removal  of  that  stock 
and  all  articles  of  provision,  if  necessary ; at  other 
times  they  thought  the  mighty  armament  was  des- 
tined for  the  West  Indies,  or  for  Iieland,t  or  for 
Portugal,  or  for  Gibraltar;  and  thus,  to  be  pre- 

* tn  all  ? w«rr  capttimi.  i (inttmixl,  f irmiked.  ao<1  I fouaderrd. 
f A €t  a fortnuht  before  the  Rieel  fleet  tailed  our  mioutsiTt 
ought  to  have  been  fliliy  aware  of  ita  dettiulion.  Early  in  Dror ta- 
bor. an  American  veHcl,  laden  with  to.ooo  lUiMi  of  arme  and  cannon, 
wat  taken  bv  an  EnijUali  man-of-war, on  the  abrewd  wapieiun  of  being 
bonod  for  Irrland^which  ibe  unoucattoiultly  wna.  **Sh« 
good  emblem  of  sfaarncda  peace  name  waa  tlie  OliM  Bmek 
— nrilb  « CDCcred  oargu  i^anni."— Letter  horn  LnuretMe  tu  Burkes  in 
Epiatelary  Cormponaenee  of  tbe  fit.  Hon.  Edmund  Durke  and  l>r. 
French  Lawrence.*' 

Our  American  kinnnen  had  made  very  alfennoua  effiorta  to  revelu- 
tioniae  Ireland  o«  Uwir  own  account,  during  their  war  of  indrprnsi- 
eoce ; and  now  a very  uumemua  party  of  them.  i«rtly  ihfoagb  cpiles 
bttl  morn  Ihrottgh  the  luvcof  lucre,  were  nilUi^  to  »a^  the  Preocit. 
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pend  for  whatever  might  happen,  they  had  divided 
the  Channel  fleet  into  three  aquadrona:  one,  under 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  Roger  Curtia,  to  cruiae  well 
to  the  westward ; another,  under  Colpoya,  to  cruiae 
off  Breat ; and  the  third,  under  Admiral  Lord 
Bridport,  to  remain  at  Spithead,  to  be  deapatched 
wherever  the  aurer  intelligence  received  by  govern- 
ment might  render  exp^ient.  Colpoya  had  13 
aail  of  the  line — a force  more  than  aulGcient  to 
have  deatroyed  the  badly  manned,  crammed,  and 
confuaed  French  fleet — but  he  waa  left  with  only 
two  frigatea,  for  aoma  time  with  only  ouc ; and  it 
ahould  appear  that  this  want  of  acouta  contributed, 
if  not  as  much  as  the  tempestuous  weather,  at  least 
very  considerably,  to  the  comparative  impunity  with 
which  the  French  were  allowed  to  traverae,  in  al- 
most every  direction,  the  English  and  Irish  Chan- 
nels. When  Colpoya  got  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, he  endeavour^  to  regain  his  station  off  Uahant, 
in  the  hope  of  picking  up  stragglers  separated  by 
the  tremendous  gales  that  were  blowing ; but  in 
the  continuance  of  these  gales  most  of  hia  own 
ships  parted  company,  and  all  sustained  damage. 
Sir  Roger  Curtis’s  squadron  had  its  attention  oc- 
cupied by  Villeneuve,  who,  with  five  sail  of  the  line 
from  the  long  idle  Toulon  fleet,  had  descended  the 
Mediterranean  and  stolen  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  western  coasts  of  France,  in  order 
to  co-operate  with  the  grand  Irish  armament. 
Curtia  ^covered  him  as  he  was  crossing  his  path, 
gave  him  chase,  and  drove  him  into  Port  I’Onent ; 
but  he  could  neither  take  nor  touch  one  of  his  five 
ships ; and  such  a force,  requiring  watching,  kept 
Curtis  for  some  time  in-shore  and  away  from  the 
chance  of  falling  in  with  any  portion  of  Morard  de 
Galles'a  scattered  fleet.  Owing  to  the  tardiness  of 
his  information,  to  the  baffling  state  of  the  winds, 
and  to  accidents  which  occurred  in  putting  to  sea 
in  stormy  weather,  it  was  the  3rd  of  January  be- 
fore Lord  Bridport  could  get  fairly  out  with  the 
Spithead  squadron,  compost  of  10  sail  of  the  line. 
By  the  time  he  reached  the  Irish  coast,  the  bulk  of 
the  French  fleet  had  (quitted  it ; and,  though  hia 
lordship  made  all  possible  baste  to  Ushant,hewas 
too  late  to  do  any  good ; and  he  was  soon  obliged 
to  return  to  Spith^,  with  his  ships  greatly  da- 
maged by  the  severe  weather.  The  only  fighting 
that  took  place  was  between  the  stray  ‘ Droits  de 
I’Homme,’  a 74-gun  ship,  and  two  English  frigatea 
— the  ‘ Indefatigable,’  of  44  guns.  Captain  Sir  Ed- 
ward Pellew,  and  the  * Amazon,’  of  36  guns,  Cap- 
tain Robert  Carthew  Reynolds ; but  never  was  com- 
bat more  desperate  than  this,  or  attended  with  more 
horrible  circumstances.  The  French  two-decker 
was  without  a poop,  and  throueh  a fault  of  con- 
struction, and  the  terrible  sea  tW  was  rolling,  she 
could  make  but  little  use  of  her  first-deck  guns, 
being  obliged  to  keep  most  of  her  lower  porta 
closed.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  on  the  13th 
of  January  (1797),  Pellew,  whose  ship  was  the 
lietter  sailer  of  the  two  English  frigates,  brought 
the  French  74  to  close  action,  and  sustained  it, 
alone,  for  a full  hour.  Then  the  * Indefatigable  ’ 
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unavoidably  shot  a little  ahead.  Captain  Reynolds, 
in  the  slower  and  smaller  frigate,  the  ‘ Amazon,’ 
came  up,  and  poured  in  a well-directed  fire ; but, 
being  under  a press  of  sail,  the  ‘Amazon’  too 
glid^  ahead.  The  ‘ Droits  de  I’Homme  ’ then 
nearly  ran  the  ‘ Indefiatigable  ’ on  board,  and  kept 
up  a tremendous  fire,  frequently  using  her  guns  on 
both  sides  at  the  same  time,  and  pouring  in  from 
her  lofty  decks  and  (having  on  board  1050  land 
troops)  from  her  tops  incessant  volleys  of  mus- 
ketiy.  But,  in  brief  space,  the  ‘ Indefatigable  ’ got 
clear,  and  placed  herself  on  one  quarter,  the  ‘ Ama- 
zon ’ got  upon  the  other  quarter,  and  both  main- 
tained a fire— often  within  pistol-shot — for  five 
hours,  the  storm  raging  all  the  while,  the  night 
being  dark,  and  everybody  imiorant  of  the  precise 
part  of  the  coast  on  which  they  had  run  in  pur- 
suing the  enemy,  but  all  of  them  knowing  that 
a lee  shore  and  perilous  rocks  could  not  be  far 
distant.  At  the  end  of  the  five  hours  the  ‘ Indefa- 
tigable ’ and  the  * Amazon  ’ sheered  off,  to  secure 
their  wounded  masts  and  loose  rigging.  The  sea 
was  running  so  high  that  the  men  on  the  main 
decks  of  the  frigates  were  up  to  their  middles  in 
water;  the  ‘ Indefatigable ’ had  four  feet  water  in 
her  hold,  the  * Amazon  ’ three,  and  scarcely  a stick 
was  left  standing  in  cither  of  them.*  In  hauling 
off  they  left  the  ‘ Droits  de  THomme  ’ in  still  worse 
plight ; and  when  they  renewed  the  action  her  fore- 
mast was  shot  away  by  the  board,  and  the  main 
and  mizen  masts  were  tottering ; her  rigging  and 
sails  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  and  her  crowded  decks 
were  strewed  with  Uie  killed  and  wounded.  At 
about  half-past  four  in  the  morning,  the  two  fri- 
gatea being  close  under  the  74,  starboard  and  lar- 
miard,  the  moon  opened  through  the  clouds  with 
some  brightness,  and  Lieutenant  G.  Bell,  who  was 
keeping  an  eager  look-out  from  the  * Indefatiga- 
ble’s ’ forecastle,  caught  a glimpse  of  the  land,  and 
bad  scarcely  reported  to  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  ere 
the  breakers  a-hcad  were  visible  to  all.  With  ad- 
mirable coolness  and  self-possession,  Pellew’s  crew 
hauled  on  board  the  tack^  and  the  ship  in  an  in- 
stant made  sail  to  the  southward.  They  still 
knew  not  where  they  were,  but  calculated  that  the 
land  they  saw  was  the  Isleof  Ushant,  in  which  case 
there  would  have  been  no  danger.  But  they  had 
not  run  long  to  the  southward,  ere  breakers  were 
seen  upon  their  other  bow.  The  ship  was  then 
wore  to  the  northward,  and  the  lingering  approach 
of  daylight  expected  with  intense  anxiety.  When 
it  came,  the  land  was  close  ahead,  but  the  ship  was 
again  wore  to  the  southward.  They  now  disco- 
vered that  they  were,  and  bad  been  nearly  all  the 

• 8o  terribi*  tha  nutioo  of  Um  two  rrigttea,  (hit  Mm«  of  ih« 
* ln«Uf«tigwhU>*a ' gatu  broke  their  breeehlogi  fbar  tinee : nae  drew 
thdr  rtng'bolti  from  her  itttei ; lod  miajr  of  tho  |uut  owiag  lo  the 
water  iolo  them,  wera  ohUn4  lo  Iw  tlriwn  immediately  after 

luadiog.  An  the ‘lodefatigable'i^maitta  were  woanded;  her  main 
tepmaat  waa  completely  uartirged.  and  waa  mved  only  by  the  asto- 
Auhioff  coolneM  and  alacrity  of  the  mm.  The  'Amaton’  had  brr 
miten  topmast,  gaff,  tpankrr  boom,  and  main  lopmlhyaitl  eompletrly 
■hM  away,  her  fbre  ami  main  maata  cot  through  by  •bola.  and  ai  I her 
■alia  aad  tigging  mure  or  teas  ht)ufed : and  she  bad  eipendad,  daring 
the  actioOi  every  inch  of  her  spare  caovas.  The  crews  of  both  frt- 
gtlrs  whose  cicrtloMt  between  the  chase  aad  the  boHlr,  harl  lasted 
Muly  Us  kouw  wn«  .laws  ««  “>  *iU>  hliss.— 
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night,  in  Audiemc  Ray,  half  a degree  to  the  south 
of  Ushant  Aa  they  looked  in-ahore  they  saw  their 
late  enemy,  the  * Droits  dc  THomme,*  lying  broad- 
side uppermost,  with  a tremendous  surf  breaking 
over  her,  and  their  consort,  the  gallant  little  * Ama- 
zon,* at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the 
Frenchman,  in  the  same  predicament.  Pcllew 
passed  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile  from  the 
French  ship,  but  could  do  nothing  to  afford  the 
crew  any  assistance,  os  he  must  weather  the  much- 
dreaded  Penmarcks,  or  drive  on  shore  himself,  and 
in  the  crippled  state  of  the  ‘Indefatigable*  it 
seemed  next  to  impossible  to  keep  her  from  the 
breakers.  Pellew,  therefore,  by  the  aid  of  a gale — a 
gale  now  loaded  with  shrieks — and  by  force  of  skill 
and  steadiness,  passed  a short  half-mile  to  windward 
of  the  dreadful  rocks,  and  was  safe.  The  ‘ Amazon,' 
which  wore  to  the  northward  at  the  first  alarm  of 
breakers  ahead,  and  which  was  far  too  crippled  to 
work  off  the  land,  had  stnick  the  ground  at  nearly 
the  same  moment  aa  the  ‘ Droits  de  i’Homme,’  but, 
going  higher  up  the  beach,  and  the  men  preserving 
better  order  (not  being  so  crowded,  and  crammed, 
and  mixed),  and  making  use  of  better  means  to 
save  themselves,  the  officers  and  crew,  with  the 
exception  of  six  men  who  selfishly  stole  the  cutter, 
all  got  safely  on  shore  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.* The  awful  shrieks  which  Pellew  had  heard 
proceeded  from  the  ‘ Droits  dc  I'Homme,'  which 
had  grounded  much  farther  from  the  beach,  and 
which  became  at  once  a scene  of  hopeless  confu- 
sion, for,  between  the  ship's  complement  and  the 
land  troops,  there  were  upwards  of  1800  souls  on 
board  when  the  night  battle  commenced ; and,  of 
the  multitude  that  remained  alive,  many  were  dis- 
abled by  their  wounds,  or  driven  frantic  by  their 
pain  and  their  despair.  Many  threw  themselves 
into  the  surf,  many  were  presently  washed  away  by 
the  waves  which  broke  over  the  ship  incessantly. 
The  country-people  lined  the  shore,  but  could  ren- 
der no  help.  At  low-water  rafts  were  constructed, 
and  the  boats  were  got  in  readiness ; but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  hoist  them  out,  and  the  day 
closed  and  another  night  of  horror  ensued.  At  low- 
water  on  the  following  day,  an  English  captain  and 
eight  English  sailors,  prisoners  on  board  the 
* Droits  de  THomme,*  ventured  into  a small  boat, 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore.  A number 
of  the  Frenchmen,  thinking  they  might  do  what 
those  daring  fellows  had  done,  now  launched  out 
on  rafts  and  in  boats,  but  not  one  of  them  reached 
the  beach  alive.  Another  night  of  cold,  hunger, 
and  maddening  thirst  followed.  On  the  third  day 
larger  rafts  were  constructed,  and  the  largest  of  the 
ship's  boats  was  got  over  the  side.  This  boat  was 
intended  for  the  women  and  for  the  wounded ; but, 
heedless  of  the  voice  of  their  ofificers,  soldiers  and 
sailors  leaped  into  it,  to  the  number  of  120,  and 
the  billows  soon  roll^  over  and  swamped  the  boat. 
Nearly  900  souls  had  perished,  when  the  fourth 

•Th<<jrwpT»,  of  coune.  *11  ti»»de  primer*;  but  the  pmple  of 
Rriiuny.  iboy  hod  fallvn.  trvutrd  then  kmdly  Their 

evopr  rmm  iIm  orerk  ww  effected  hy  neone  of  ft  rftA,  which  vest 
■od  cam  «Hh  great  oedet  and  regnUrtty. 
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night  came  with  such  an  addition  of  horrors  aa 
made  men  envy  the  fate  of  those  whose  lifeless 
corpses  were  driving  on  the  shore.  Tltc  sense  of 
hunger  was,  in  most  cases,  deadened,  but  a parch- 
ing thirst  made  them  madly  drink  salt  water.  The 
ship  began  breaking  to  pieces,  falling  away  from 
the  steni-}K»ta.  On  the  next  morning  some  of  the 
famishing  survivors  began  to  look  at  each  other 
with  cannil)al  eyes,  and  were  on  the  point  of  cast- 
ing lots,  when  tfie  sky  cleared,  and  the  winds  and 
waves  subsided,  and  a French  man-of-war  brig 
and  a cutter  stood  in  to  the  bay.  These  two  ves- 
sels soon  anchored  near  the  wreck,  and  sent  olf 
boats  and  large  rafts,  on  which  about  1.50,  of  nearly 
400  who  attempted  it,  were  saved  that  evening. 
About  380  were  left  upon  the  wreck,  to  endure  the 
miseries  of  another  night,  which  proved  to  be  (heir 
last  to  more  than  half  of  them.  Of  the  1800  and 
odd  souls,  not  many  more  than  300  were  savcti.* 
Carnot,  as  one  of  the  five  directors,  now  entirely 
monopolised  the  war  department.  Under  his 
atispices,  but  not  at  his  original  suggestion — fur 
the  idea,  obvious,  in  itself  had  occurred  to  Du- 
mouriez,  Moreau,  Pichegru,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
and  a hundred  officers  1)C8ide8 — it  w;i8  resolved, 
early  in  the  year,  to  attack  Germany  and  Italy  at 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  divide  the  emperor's 
forces ; and,  in  case  of  the  complete  success  of 
both  the  attacking  armies,  that  of  Italy  was  to 
move  through  the  passes  of  Tyrol  or  of  Carinihia, 
cfifect  a junction  with  the  army  of  Germany  in 
Bavaria,  or  farther  on  in  the  hereditary  states  of 
Austria,  and  then  the  two  were  to  advance  upon 
Vienna,  and  imjMsc  their  terms  of  peace  there. 
Pichegru,  who  had  fallen  out  of  favour  will  the 
Directory,  was  su])er8eded  by  Moreau,  and  this  able 
general  and  Jourdun,  who  had  been  foiled  and 
beaten  by  Clairfait  the  preceding  year,  undertook 
the  German  part  of  this  great  plan.  Jourdan, 
who  had  63,000  foot  and  11,000  horse,  driving 
back  some  Austrian  corps  from  the  ground  they 
had  conquered  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  at 
the  end  of  the  last  campaign,  invested  the  renowned 
fortress  of  Ehrenbrcitstcin,  on  the  right  bank  of 
that  river  immediately  opposite  to  Cobicntz.  The 
Emperor's  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles,  who 
had  taken  the  command  of  Clairfaii's  army,  which 
now  amounted  to  about  10,000  fool  and  20,000 
horse,  advanced  rapidly  with  a part  of  it  to  the 
Rhine,  defeated  one  of  Jourdan's  divisions  under 
(Seneral  Lcfebvre,  and  forced  Jourdan  to  relin- 
quish his  siege,  and  take  up  other  positions.  But, 
while  the  archduke  was  thus  occupied  by  Jourdan, 
Moreau,  who  had  about  12,000  foot  and  between 
6000  and  1000  horse,  dashing  across  the  Rhine 

• Nftval  Uist.~£.  Oilvr,  Llfr  of  Admuftl  Vbeoaat  E\- 

IBtHlth. — Adb.  Rp)(. 

Ttw  iwrtJcnliir*  of  ibfl  terrible  wreck  are  itrrired  from  llte  nmrrMUT« 
fjmbItelMd  lo  Ui«  Nitnl  Chrtmirle.  vol.  >*Ui.)  of  ft  (»f5eer, 

).ient«mftot  Elifti  Plpon.  of  the  ftSrd  revimeat.  m ho  m w ft  pri«uDrr  no 
boftrd  the  ' de  1 llomne.'  T1«r  of  the  of  U»e  *hip, 

iean*Rftimond  Locroua  (a  ciKte^ant  luinm),  and  the  n-txiNiraa 
geoeral  Humtiert,  were  M%ed.  The  Kosli^i  priwjuer*.  in  cMMidrra- 
tion  of  iheirmfferintta.  fti»d  the  help  they  had  gben  lo  ta\ins  maiif 
lieen,  wore  •«>!  home  in  a rmrlel,  milhoitl  ranautn  or  eichai^. 

The  * Amaaoa'  frigate  weut  to  piecra,  like  tliv  * IhoiUiW  i'llomm*. 
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at  Strasbourg,  some  liundrod  and  fifty  miles 
higher  up  the  river  than  Coblcntz,  captured  on 
the  24th  of  June  the  fortress  of  Kehl,  and  after  a 
series  of  victories  advanced  towards  the  heart  of 
Swabia,  his  progress  being  facilitated  by  the  rapid 
drafts  made  upon  the  army  of  his  o]iponent,  old 
General  Wurmser,  to  reinforce  the  cmi>eror*8 
armies  in  Italy.  When  the  campaign  opened 
Wurmser  had  not  60,000  foot  to  oppose  to  Moreau*s 
72,000,  but  his  cavalry  was  superior  in  number, 
as  ill  nearly  every  other  quality — he  having  at  one 
moment  upwards  of  20,000  horse.  At  one  draft 
25,000  men  were  withdrawn  from  Wurmser’s 
army,  and  sent  through  the  Tyrol  into  Italy  ; and  in 
a short  time  tlie  veteran  general  himself  was  obliged 
to  hurry  to  the  defence  of  Lombardy.  On  the 
26th  of  June  the  archduke,  with  the  mass  of  his 
forces,  marched  up  the  Rhine  in  order  to  check 
Moreau.  Jourdan,  thus  disembarmssed,  re-crossed 
the  Rhine,  and,  finding  nothing  to  oppose  him 
except  a small  army  of  Imperialists  under  Warten' 
slel)en,  he  pushed  forward,  and,  after  a series  of 
skirmishes  rather  than  battles,  took  Frankfort, 
Wurtzburg,  and  other  towns.  Moreau  kept  ad- 
vancing on  nearly  a parallel  line,  his  army  and 
Jourdan*8,  en  eckclonnanty  presenting  a front 
which  extended  more  than  sixty  leagues.  It  was 
by  the  imperative  order  of  Carnot  that  the  two 
armies  thus  spread  themselves  in  order  to  turn 
both  wings  of  the  Imperialists.  The  Archduke 
Charles  perceived  the  error,  and,  narrowing  his 
own  front,  and  gradually  bringing  nearer  to  a con- 
verging  point  the  separate  forces  of  Wartensleben 
and  Wurmser,  he  slowly  retreated,  frequently  dis- 
puting the  ground,  but  determined  not  to  hazard 
a battle  until  his  retiring  forces  were  all  brought  so 
near  to  each  other,  that  he  might  fall  with  a 
superior  force  either  upon  Jourdan  or  upon 
Moreau.  As  the  French  advanced  triumphantly, 
and  with  the  appearance  of  so  little  opposition, 
some  of  the  contingent  corps,  who,  on  the  whole, 
behaved  indifferently,  quitted  the  Imperial  army 
and  disbanded,  and  several  of  the  states  of  the  em- 
pire sued  to  the  Directory  for  a separate  peace, 
which  they  obtained  upon  condition  of  paying 
enormous  contributions.  Still  extending  his  fron^ 
and  moving  over  a good  deal  of  the  ground  which 
our  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  traversed  in  hia 
Blenheim  campaign,  Moreau  captured  Ulm  and 
Douawert  on  the  Danube,  and  was  preparing  to 
cross  the  river  Lock  into  Bavaria,  and  thence  to 
move  onward  to  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the 
Italian  aide  of  which  the  republican  army  was  at 
the  moment  completely  victorious,  when,  on  (he 
24th  of  August,  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  had 
gathered  some  reinforcements  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  and  who  had  rapidly  executed  his  ad-  | 
mirably  designed  movements,  fell  upon  Jourdan 
with  a superiority  of  force,  and  completely  de- 
feated him  at  Amberg.  The  Austrian  prince  ' 
then  followed  the  flying  republicans  to  the  Maine, 
and  gave  them  another  tremendous  beating,  on  the 
3rd  of  September,  at  Wurtzburg.  Still  pressing 


on  the  rear  of  the  republicans,  who  fell  into  a 
miserably  disorganised  state,  he  defeated  Uiem 
again  on  the  16th  of  September,  at  Aschaflenburg, 
and  drove  them  with  terrible  loss  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Rhine.  In  his  retreat  Jourdan  had 
lost  20,000  men,  and  nearly  all  his  artillery  and 
bagg^.  Moreau,  who  was  too  for  away  to  the 
right  to  render  any  assistance  to  Jourdan,  could 
neither  advance  nor  maintain  himself  where  he 
was,  on  the  Bavarian  frontier,  without  Jourdan : 
he  therefore  began  his  famed  retreat,  which  lay 
through  the  Black  Forest,  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember. Moreau  had  still  70,000  men,  who  had 
suflered  no  serious  disaster.  The  imperial  general 
Latour)  who  was  nearest  at  hand  to  follow  him,  had 
not  above  24,000  men ; and  some  scattered  corps 
did  not  join  his  standard  with  sufficient  rapidity  to 
enable  him  to  contend  successfully  with  the  republi- 
cans. Latour,  pressing  too  close  on  Moreau *s  rear, 
sustained  a defeat  on  the  2nd  of  October  at  Bi- 
berach.  The  republicans  got  safely  through  the 
valley  of  Hell  and  the  whole  of  the  Black  Forest; 
but  when  tbeyvcached  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  they 
found  the  victorious  Archduke  Charles  ready  to 
meet  them,  with  a force  equal,  or  perhaps  some- 
what superior,  to  their  own.  Moreau,  at  the  end  of 
his  too  much  praised  retreat,  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  fight  two  battles,  and  both  battles  were 
to  him  defeats.  On  the  19th  of  October  he  was 
beaten  at  all  points,  at  Emmendingen;  and,  on 
the  20th,  in  spite  of  his  formidable  position  among 
the  rocks  and  cliffs  of  Schliengcn,  he  was  beaten 
again ; and  nothing  but  a violent  storm,  and  the 
pitchy  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  roughness  of 
the  ground,  which  prevented  the  splendid  Austrian 
cavalry  from  acting,  enabled  him  to  get  his  dis- 
heartened columns  to  the  safe  side  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Archduke  Charles  had  saved  Germany, 
but,  owing  to  the  invasion  of  Jourdan  and  Moreau 
on  this  side,  the  much  smaller  republican  army  of 
Italy  had  subdued  all  the  north  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  The  command  of  this  smaller  army, 
which  took  the  field  much  earlier  than  the  army 
or  the  two  armies  on  the  Rhine,  was  given  to  the 
aspiring  young  man  who  had  “ killed  the  people 
for  the  regicides,”*  on  the  critical  13th  Vende- 
miaire,  and  who  had  since  then  married  Madame 
Josephine  Bcauhamais,  a native  of  Martinique, 
w idow  of  Vicomte  Alexandre  de  Bcauhariiais,  who 
had  served  as  a general  in  the  republican  armies, 
and  who  had  been  guillotined  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  which  had  also  consigned  his  fair  relict  to 
a prison.  This  very  graceful,  captivating  woman 
was  linked  in  a close  friendship  with  the  fasci- 
nating Cabarus,  who  now  bore  the  name  of  Tallicn, 
the  daring  man  who  bad  been  the  first  to  beard 
Robespierre  in  the  Convention,  and  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  deed,  had  obtained  a large  share 
of  political  power  and  patronage.  The  Beau- 
harnais  was  also  exceedingly  intimate  with  Director 
Barras,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  or  patronage 
of  other  powerful  individuals.  It  was  unfair  to 
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tajr  that  the  young  CoraicaD  owed  hii  appointment 
to  thia  marriage  ; but  it  would  be  unreaaonable  to 
doubt  that  Joaephine  contributed  to  it.*  It  waa 
Barraa  and  Carnot  that  propoaed  to  give  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy  to  Bonaparte,  aa  the 
fitteat  man  for  it,  and  the  other  three  directora, 
after  aome  hcaitation,  aaaented.  He  arrired  at 
hcad-quartera,  at  Nice,  on  the  26th  of  March.  He 
found  the  diapoaable  forcea  amounting  to  about 
50,000  men,  lAit  badly  providetl  and  in  a wretched 
atate  of  indiacipline.  The  combined  army  of  the 
Auatriana  and  Piedmonteae  amounted  to  60, 000- 
in  Bonaparte’a  reckoning  to  15,000  men — and 
waa  now  under  the  command  of  Beaulieu,  a gallant 
TCtemn.  It  waa  atretclied  along  the  ridge  of  the 
Apenninea,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  French,  aa  in  the 
preceding  campaign,  were  advancing.  Not  waiting 
to  be  attacked,  Beaulieu  deacended  from  the  heighta, 
and  on  the  11th  of  April  he  met  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  French  at  Vokri,  near  Genoa,  and 
repulaed  it.  At  the  aame  6me  d’Argenteau,  who 
commanded  Beaulieu’a  centre,  travera^  the  moun- 
taina  of  Montenotte  to  dcaccnd  upon  Savona,  and 
thua  take  the  French  in  flank.  But,  when  more 
than  half  hia  march  waa  completed,  d’Argenteau 
met  a French  diviaion  of  1500  men,  who  threw 
tbemaclvea  into  the  old  hill  redoubt  of  Montelegino, 
which  in  a manner  abut  up  the  road  of  Monte- 
notte.  The  fate  of  the  campaign,  and  perhaps  of 
the  then  young  republican  genera],  lay  within  that 
old  redoubt : d’Argenteau  attacked  it  three  timea 
with  all  hia  infantry,  but  Colonel  Rampon  main- 
tained the  poet ; and  thia  gave  time  to  Bonaparte 
to  march  round  by  night  by  an  unguarded  road 
to  d’Argenteau’a  rear  ; and,  before  Beaulieu,  who 
waa  on  the  left,  or  Groeral  Colli,  who  waa  on  the 
right  with  the  raaaa  of  the  Piedmonteae  troopa, 
could  come  up  to  hia  aupport,  d’Argenteau  waa 
defeated,  and  driven  in  diaorderly  retreat  beyond 
Montenotte.  The  young  republican  general  had 
now  puahed  into  the  valley  of  the  Bormida,  be- 
tween the  two  diajoinled  wingi  of  the  allied  army. 
Beaulieu  and  Colli  haatened  to  repair  thia  dia- 
aater,  by  re-eatabliahing  their  communicationa ; but 
Bonaparte  waa  too  quick  for  them,  and  by  two 
altacka,  one  at  Millesimo  on  the  13th  of  April,  the 
other  at  Dego  on  the  14lh,  Colli  and  the  Pied- 
monteae  army  were  completely  aeparated  from  the 
Auatriana,  and  Provera,  with  an  Auatrian  divi- 
aion  of  2000  men,  waa  obliged  to  lay  down  hia 
arma.  On  the  15th,  a miatake  committed  by 
Wukaaaowich  nearly  retrieved  the  fortune  of  the 
iilliea ; that  general,  with  5000  Auatriana,  came 
auddenly  from  Voltri,  where  Beaulieu  had  been 
victorioua  over  the  French,  ran  upon  Dego,  where 
he  expected  to  find  hia  countrymen,  but  where, 
inatead,  he  found  Maaaena,  with  a diviaion  of 
the  French  army,  little  prepared  for  any  attack. 

* All  bU  frlnkda.  am)  partVeiiUrly  tha  niaslat  Talltyrmad.  whoa 
lh«  aaAMty  luid  allow«d  lo  ratuni  to  Pnomt.  itroBgly  raconacoiM 
tliU  marrU^e  aa  a moana  of  promolina  bU  iiitcTMt  with  the  govern* 
iog  puwm  of  the  dav.  At  the  time  nr  the  marrbifa  Boanparte  waa 
|b.  aod  the  lady— Ute  lardlier  of  two  f ne  chiltireo.  Bugeoa  ai^  Kor* 
t>*n«e  IteiiuliaraaU— «aa  lo  her  or  arcurdlDg  to  othn  Mpoonia, 
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Wukaaaowich  made  a brilliant  charge  and  acattered 
the  French  division ; but  General  Laharpe  came 
down  with  reinforcementa,  and  Bonaparte  himself, 
dreading  the  fatal  contequencea  of  a defeat  in  hia 
rear,  haatened  to  the  spot  with  still  more  troopa. 
Then,  after  the  moat  heroic  conduct,  Wukaaaowich 
was  obliged  to  retire.  Aa  the  republicans  de- 
bouched through  the  valley  of  the  Bormida  into 
the  rich  plaina  of  Piedmont,  Beaulieu  retreated  in 
good  order  to  the  Po,  to  defend  the  emperor’s 
Milanese  territories,  leaving  Colli  and  the  Pied- 
montese army  to  shift  for  themselves.  Bonaparte 
instantly  turned  against  Colli,  who  had  taken  post 
on  the  western  declivities  of  the  Apennines  at 
Ceva,  drove  him  from  that  post,  followed  him  to 
Mondovi,  dialodged  him  there,  and  puraued  him 
beyond  Cherasco.  Betrayed  by  a part  of  his  army 
who  had  been  proselytised,  and  now  badly  served 
by  the  rest,  pressed  by  a superior  force,  and  look- 
ing in  vain  for  aid  from  Beaulieu,  Colli  at  length 
retreated  to  Carignan,  close  to  Turin.  By  this 
time  all  the  provinces  of  Piedmont  south  of  the 
Po  were  open  to  the  republican  invaders,  the 
capital  itself  waa  almost  at  their  mercy,  and  the 
reaources  of  the  country  were  consumed.  Vjttor 
Amedeo  sued  for  a truce,  which  Bonaparte  granted 
in  consideration  of  having  the  key  fortresses  of 
Cuneo  and  Tortona  put  into  his  hands.  The 
Directory  soon  afterwards  extended  the  truce  into 
a treaty  of  peace,  which  his  Sardinian  majesty 
paid  for  by  delivering  up  all  the  other  Piedmon- 
tese fortresses  and  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and 
by  ceding  to  the  French  republic  for  ever  Savoy, 
Nice,  and  some  Alpine  tracts  of  country.  The 
poor  old  king  did  not  long  survive  tliis  ruinous 
peace,  dying  broken-hearted  on  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober. Immediately  after  concluding  the  truce 
Bonaparte  marched  against  Beaulieu,  drove  him 
from  the  Po,  beat  him  in  a sharp  battle  at  Fombio, 
between  Piacenza  and  Milan,  and  made  him  fall 
back  upon  the  river  Adda.  The  Austrian  general 
occupied  the  town  of  Lodi  and  its  bridge  across  the 
Adda,  which  lost  he  defended  with  a numerous  and 
excellent  artillery — but,  with  that  want  of  enttm- 
ile  or  compactness  which  attended  nearly  all  the 
operations  of  all  these  generals,  he  station^  his  in- 
fantry too  far  off  to  be  able  properly  to  support  the 
artillery.  On  the  10th  of  May  Bonaprte,  after 
a terrific  conflict,  carried  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  when, 
as  he  said  himself  many  years  afterwards,  the  idea 
first  flashed  across  bis  mind  that  he  might  become 
a great  actor  in  the  world’s  drama.  Beaulieu,  with 
an  army  now  demoralised  and  panic-striken,  made 
a faint  attempt  to  defend  the  line  of  the  M incio ; 
but,  after  throwing  a garrison  into  Mantua,  he  with- 
drew behind  the  Adige  into  the  Tyrol.  On  the 
1 5th  of  May  Bonaparte  made  a triumphal  entrance 
into  Milan,  where  the  French  had  many  converts 
and  partizans.  All  Lombardy  was  now  at  the 
feet  of  the  conqueror  except  Mantua,  and  that  for- 
tress was  soon  blockaded.  Piedmont  had  been 
pitilessly  plundered,  in  a regular  manner,  by  the 
commissaries  of  the  army  and  the  commissioners 
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of  the  Director;,  and  in  an  irregular  manner  b; 
the  aoldiery.  As  a good  part  of  Lombard  j aeemed 
to  receive  the  republicans  as  friends  and  deliverers, 
Bonaparte  endeavoured  to  atop  the  irregular  plun- 
der here,  but  the  regular  plunder  which  he  or- 
dered himself  waa  enormous.  He  imposed  at 
once  a contribution  of 20,000,000  of  francs,  which 
fell  chiefly  on  the  nobility  and  clergy ; he  authorised 
his  commissaries  to  seize  whatsoever  provisions, 
stores,  waggons,  horses,  Ac.  the  army  might  want, 
merely  giving  cheques  (which  for  the  most  part 
were  never  paid  at  all),  to  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tributions ; the  horses  and  carriages  of  the  nobility 
were  seized  because  they  belonged  to  aristocrats ; 
a great  deal  of  property  which  telonged  to  the  late 
viceroy  and  the  Austrian  government,  and  a great 
deal  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  was  seques- 
trated as  public  property  ; and,  to  finish  the  ac- 
cursed climai,  the  Monte  di  PietA  was  broken 
open  by  express  orders  from  Bonaparte  and  his 
countryman  Saliceti,  and  all  the  property  in  it 
that  was  worth  sending  was  sent  to  Genoa  to  be 
converted  into  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  Direc- 
tory. In  passing  through  Piacenza  Bonaparte  and 
Saliceti  (that  most  rapacious  and  terrible  of  com- 
missioners) had  already  treated  the  Monte  di 
PietA  there  in  the  same  manner ; and  it  afterwards 
became  a rule  to  plunder  all  these  charitable  insti- 
tutions. The  five  directors  at  the  Luxembourg 
were  incessantly  calling  upon  the  general  for 
money  — money  — more  money ; and  Bonaparte 
himself  says,  that,  besides  clothing  and  feeding 
and  abundantly  paying  his  army,  he  remitted  to 
them  50,000,000  of  francs  during  his  first  Italian 
campaign.  The  petty  principalities,  into  which  so 
much  of  the  beautiful  country  was  so  unhappily 
divided,  had  never  made  war,  but  they  were  all 
obliged  to  purchase  what  was  called  a peace,  at 
prices  which  might  have  saved  Italy  from  this  in- 
vasion, if  they  had  been  collectively  poured  into 
the  treasury  of  the  keeper  of  the  keys  of  the  Alps, 
the  King  of  Sardinia.  Thus  the  Duke  of  Parma 
was  made  to  pay  1,500,000  francs,  to  furnish  cloth- 
ing for  the  army,  and  to  surrender  twenty  of  his  best 
pictures ; the  Duke  of  Modena  was  made  to  pay 
6,000,000  francs  in  cash,  2.000,000  more  in  pro- 
visions, cattle,  horses,  Ac.,  and  to  deliver  up  fifteen 
of  his  choice  paintings ; snd,  as  he  could  not  feed 
the  voracity  of  the  republicans  fast  enough,  they 
took  his  whole  duchy  from  him  a few  months  later. 
Until  the  emperor  should  send  another  army,  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  in  Italy  to  ofier  any  valid 
resistance  to  these  insatiable  plunderers.  An  in- 
surrection of  the  peasantry  of  Binasco,  and  of  the 
common  people  of  Pavia,  provoked  less  by  the 
lunder  carried  on  privately  by  the  soldiery  than 
y the  outrages  offered  to  their  women  and  their 
religion,  was  quenched,  by  Bonaparte’s  express 
orders,  in  torrents  of  blood ; and  for  a night  and  a 
day  the  city  of  Pavia  was  given  up  to  plunder,  de- 
bauchery, and  every  sort  of  violence  and  crime.* 

* W*  ha**  no  an  aalkaft*  Uiao  Lnd«a  Bonaparte  fbr  mid*  of 
the  hortnn  that  ar*  r*p«n*d  to  ha**  hmn  oemalu^.  Ludot  w«e 
VOL.  III.— GBO.  Ill 
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Advancing  southward  Bonaparte  showed  how  the 
Directory  respected  neutrality  by  overrunning 
Tuscany,  taking  possession  of  Leghorn,  putting  a 
garrison  in  it,  seizing  and  selling  by  auction  the 
English,  Portuguese,  and  other  goo^  found  in  the 
warehouses  of  that  great  free  port,  and  command- 
ing the  native  merchants  to  deliver  up  all  the  pro- 
perty they  had  in  their  hands  belonging  to  any 
enemies  of  the  French  republic.  To  escape  the 
infamy  of  this  last,  and  to  screen  themselves  from 
further  exactions,  the  merchants  of  Leghorn  agreed 
to  pay  5,000,000  fracs.  The  next  to  be  plundered 
were  the  states  and  possessions  of  the  poor  old 
helpless  pope ; and  about  this  work  the  unbelievers 
went  with  great  zest.  On  the  18th  of  June  a 
marauding  column  entered  Bologna,  and  at  once 
laid  hands  on  the  Monte  di  PieiA.  Another  di- 
vision entered  Ferrara  and  did  the  same ; the  papal 
authorities  were  ordered  away,  a municipal  govern- 
ment composed  of  French  partizans  waa  set  up ; 
and  right  and  left,  in  town  and  in  country,  contri- 
butions were  levied  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Pius  VI.  dispatched  envoys  tu  sue  for  terms ; and, 
on  the  23rd  of  June,  Bonaparte  granted  an  ar- 
mistice at  the  following  price : — 15,000,000  francs 
in  cash,  and  6,000,000  in  provisions,  horses,  Ac. 
Ac. ; a number  of  paintings,  ancient  statues  and 
vases,  and  five  hundred  manuscripts  to  be  selected 
out  of  the  Vatican  library  by  commissioners  sent 
from  Paris;  the  cession  of  the  provinces  of 
Bologna  and  Ferrara,  the  cession  of  the  port  and 
citadd  of  Ancona,  and  the  closing  of  all  the  Papal 
ports  to  the  English  and  their  allies. 

Bonaparte  was  recalled  from  this  easy  and  pro- 
fitable work  by  intelligence  that  Wurmser  waa 
coming  against  him  with  part  of  the  imperial 
army  which  had  retreated  before  Moreau.  The 
German  veteran  descended  from  the  valley  of 
Trento  with  from  50,000  to  60,000  men,  con- 
sisting of  some  divisions  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  the  Rhine,  the  scattered  remains  of  Beaulieu's 
troops  which  he  had  collected  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
some  Tyrolese  levies.  Blind  as  ever  to  the  fatal 
consequences  of  dividing  his  forces,  Wurmser  split 
his  army  into  two,  moving  himself  with  the  larger 
half  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Guards, 
and  sending  Quosnadowich  with  the  other  division 
along  the  western  bank.  Bonaparte,  who  had 
rais^  bis  blockade  of  Mantua  and  concentrated 
his  forces,  instantly  threw  their  entire  weight  upon 
Quosnadowich,  crushed  him  at  Lonato,  drove  him 
bMk  into  the  mountains,  and  then,  turning  quickly 
round,  faced  old  Wurmser  with  a force  now 
nearly  double  that  of  the  Austrians;  and  in  two 

•n *Te*v|tnew.  H«  had  obtaised  I****  to  K*  U>  MRao,  «od.  not  And* 
loR  hi*  briHlfer  therr,  «u  foUowiDR  him  to  PiTts.  II* 

u)'6.  *'  Uixm  Um  road  my  rye*  wrr*  ilnsok  with  th*  dUtaat  reftectioo 

of*  **ft  Are It  «r*»  th*  Tiltanof  BioMeo  deltvered  up  to 

the  fl&mrf.  to  rapUl*  the  anamioatiofl  of  *omr  of  our  ■trmq(liax  »ol- 
dim.  I tr**er>Ml  the  barsiag  raiM.  IVvi*  preofoUd  id*  with  • 
•peetarle  *1111  mor*  dr^lormbte.  That  great  dty  h*d  been  dallveted 
op  to  pilUge  t th*  trae«*  of  hiood  had  ool  hern  rlfaiwd;  ih*  ^Ueof 
th«  peaaaBt*,  who  had  r*fa*ed  to  Pirremlrr.  ware  lud  earrwd  away : 
people  w*i*  oen>|>i*d  by  fooeral  rite*  withlo  th*  gat*  by  whira  I 
•nlmd-  Th*  rtrarta  a^  aqaare*  war*  traaaformed  ioto  a ptrlbel 
Iklr,  whirr*  tha  Mmqoarore  were  aeUMg  to  bidaow*  ^acttlahin  lha 
■poll*  of  Ih*  v*i>q«idb*d.'*w^<mo«r«. 
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bloody  battles  fought  near  Ca^tielione,  on  the  3rd 
and  5th  of  August,  the  dull  hut  brave  old  man  was 
defeated,  and  driven  back  into  the  Tyrol  with  the 
loss  of  his  artillery  and  of  several  thousand  men. 
Bonaparte  followed  him  up  tlie  lower  valley  of  the 
Tyrol,  defeated  an  Austrian  division  on  the  4th  of 
September,  and  entered  as  a conqueror  into  the 
city  of  Trento.  Wurmser  then  suddenly  struck 
away  across  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  Trento, 
and,  descending  the  valley  of  the  Breuta,  again  en> 
tered  Italy  and  advanced  to  Bassano,  where  he 
was  joined  by  some  reinforcements  from  Carinthia. 
But  his  active  young  opponent  followed  close  upon 
his  rear,  and  all  that  the  veteran  could  do  was  to 
throw  himself  into  the  important  fortress  of  Mantua 
with  some  18,000  men,  the  wretched  remnant  of 
his  army.*  It  was  the  14th  of  September  when 
Wurmser  got  within  the  walls  of  the  Virgilian  city. 
By  the  end  of  October,  as  the  snows  were  beginning 
to  whiten  the  ridges  of  those  Alps,  two  freshAustrian 
armies  were  descending  into  Italy.  The  British 
government  had  supplied  the  court  of  Vienna  with 
some  more  money  ; the  emperor  had  made  a solemn 
appeal  to  his  hereditary  subjects  and  to  the  bold 
Hungarians  ; and,  misuse  them  as  she  would,  the 
warlike  resources  of  Austria  were  immense,  and 
the  loyalty  and  firmness  of  the  people  untouched. 
But,  again,  these  two  armies,  instead  of  being 
united  in  the  mountains,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
enemy,  and  then  poured  down  on  the  plain  at  one 
torrent,  were  allowed  to  come  dribbling  in  different 
directions,  and  to  get  into  the  presence  of  the 
French  divided  and  far  apart.  Marshal  Alvinzi 
descended  from  Carinthia  upon  Belluno  with 
30,000  men,  while  Davidowich  with  20,000  men 
moved  down  from  the  Tyrol.  The  two  armies 
united  would  hardly  have  Wn  a match  for  Bona* 
parte,  who  could  bring  at  the  least  45,000  men 
into  action;  but,  as  it  was  arranged,  they  had  be> 
tween  them  to  traverse  nearly  one'half  of  the 
breadth  of  Italy  before  Alvinzi  and  Davidowich 
could  join  at  the  appointed  spot,  between  Pes* 
chiera  and  Verona,  whence  they  were  to  march 
together  to  Mantua,  where  Wurmser  was  to  be 
released, — and  the  general  with  the  Sclavonic  name 
moved  at  a snail's  pace.  With  the  mass  of  his 
forces  B«maparte  rushed  to  meet  Alvinzi,  and  gave 
him  battle  at  Le  Nove  on  the  6th  of  November; 
but,  instead  of  defeating  him,  he  himself  sustained 
a terrible  repulse,  and  retreated,  next  day,  towards 
Verona  to  pick  up  the  shattered  columns  of  Vau- 
hois,  who  was  retreating  before  Davidowich. 
Contrary  to  what  might  reasonably  have  been  ez' 
peered,  Alvinzi,  overcoming  every  obstacle,  reached 
the  heights  of  Caldiero,  in  front  of  Verona.  But, 
instead  of  hndine  Davidowich  there,  he  learned 
that  that  sluggnrd  and  blockhead,  or  arch-traitor, 

* Prom  Maatti*  rtry  Iodk  uid  ver)'di(ncult  march. 

b*il  RiilaK  lit  what  for  an  Aottiiaii  army  ae»med  a miraculoiu  paco. 
and  maicbioir  by  night  aa  wall  a*  by  day.  old  Wiirmaar  outatrippod 
hia  Ufht  puraorra.  aattidHl  the  diTlaiosa  arliich  wpre  adTanciug  agamat 
Ilia  from  tariooa  quartrra,  aurpracd  tha  brid|(r  of  Lagnafo,  got 
aaihty  aeroa  tha  Ad'.ga,  and  thanea  into  Mantua.  Had  ha  only  mada 
uaa  ut  thia  ahill  and  activity  aia  waaka  hafora,  whan  ha  opaa^ad  thla 
raaptlfn,  and  bat  krpt  hia  army  tofatbar  in  ona  maaa  I 
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had  been  reposing  himwlf  for  ten  blessed  days  at 
Roveredo.  bkween  Trento  and  the  Lago  di  Guards, 
and  was  still  there  or  far  away  in  that  neighbour- 
hood.* Thus  left  to  himself,  Alvinzi  was  atumked, 
on  ihe  12ih  of  November,  by  Bonaparte,  who  at- 
tempted to  dislodge  him  from  Caldiero.  This 
effort  proved  fruitless  ; the  Austrians  stood  on  those 
heights  like  rocks,  and  afler  considerable  loss  the 
French  were  compelled  to  retreat  again  into 
Verona.  For  a moment  the  young  Corsican’s 
heart  failed  him,  and  he  wrote  a desponding  letter 
to  the  directors.t  But  he  soon  roused  himself, 
and,  marching  quietly  out  of  Verona  in  the  night 
of  the  14th  of  November,  and  moving  rapidly  by 
a cross  road  that  ran  through  a marshy  country, 
he  got  close  to  Villanova,  in  the  rear  of  Alvinzi. 
The  Alpone,  a mountain  stream,  alicoat  dry  in 
some  seasons  uf  the  year,  ran  between  the  French 
and  Villanova,  and  was  traversed  only  by  the  nsr- 
TDw  stone  bridge  of  Arcole.  Bonaparte  made  a 
rush  at  the  bridge,  but  found  it  defended  by  two 
battalions  of  Croats  and  Hungarians  with  some 
artillery.  Tliree  times  the  French  column  at- 
tempted to  Sturm  it  amidst  a shower  of  grape-shot 
and  musketry,  and  three  times  reeled  back  with 
terrific  loss  ; many  of  the  men  ran  away  along  the 
narrow  causeway  which  led  up  to  the  bridge  and 
plunged  into  the  marshes  for  safety.  Bonaparte 
himself  was  thrown  from  the  causeway  into  a 
marsh,  and  was  very  near  being  taken,  for  the 
Croats  and  Hungarians  rushed  across  the  bridge 
and  swept  everything  before  them.  A charge  of 
French  grenadiers  drove  back  the  enemy,  and  ex- 
tricated their  general  when  he  was  up  to  his  middle 
in  mud  and  water,  and  aimoat  surrounded.  By 
this  time  Alvinzi  had  changed  hii  front,  and  ad- 
vanced from  the  heighia  of  Caldiero,  upon  which 
the  battle  became  general.  It  lasted  for  three  days, 
and  wag  by  ftr  the  hardest  fought  in  all  these 
Italian  campaigns.  If  Davidowich  had  been  at 
hand  with  only  half  of  his  20,000  men,  or  if  old 
Wurmser,  leaving  Mantua  to  take  care  of  itself, 
had  come  up  while  Bonaparte  was  sacrificing  his 
best  men  in  obstinate  and  fruitless  efforts  to  carry 
the  bridge  of  Arcole,  or  when  the  French  army  was 
divided,  one  part  on  one  side  of  the  Alpone  and 
the  rest  on  the  other  side,  there  would  have  been 
an  end  as  perfect  as  could  have  been  desired — the 
invaders  must  have  been  exterminated.  But  to 
bright  an  hypothesis  was  not  to  be  realised  by 
Austrian  generals,  or  by  any  other  generals  for 
many  a year  to  come.  Intimidated  by  those  ter- 

* Davidowich,  u we  have  acea.  had  driven  la  VaahoU.  who  had 
Iwn  etationed  Ijeiwccn  Trcntn  and  RoTeredo  to  block  op  that  nar- 
row p«M  ioto  Ilalv : and.  If  he  had  ooIt  followed  op  liU  euccraa,  be 
mtfhl  have  puahe^  uo  to  the  hvbt  baaa  of  the  Adii(e  near  VnoDa, 
and  that  have  placed  Bonaparte  in  a moet  erilleal  poeiUon.  viib 
Alvinsi  Id  front,  hlntelf  (Davidowich)  oo  hia  leU  flank.aad  Maatna 
la  hli  rear,  wiihlo  winch  fortrevt  Wumacr  had  at  that  laoDcnt 
1 a otM)  men  at  the  very  least.— ri.  F*»c«ne«r,  ^ f/apoUum  Bma- 

paru. 

i in  thia  latter  be  expreaai)  hit  dread  of  beiue  aurroanded-^  he 
ought  to  have  been,  aon  lauit  have  been  If  Davtoowirh  had  but  done 
hi*  duty,— be  recapItnUleU  tha  fmt  loaaet  be  had  euelatBed,  Mytog 
that  hia  bi.«t  nftreif  were  either  killed  nr  wounded,  and  hi*  men  ex- 
hautted  br  their  hard  fighliag.  by  their  rapid  marchaa  and  eooBt«- 
maiehea. 
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rible  CroaU  and  Hungarians  and  the  well-aerred 
guns  on  the  bridge,  the  French  detached  Qeneral 
Guyeuz  with  2000  men  tii  cross  the  Adige  lower 
down,  at  the  ferry  of  Albaredo,  which  is  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Alpone,  and  thence  to  march  by 
the  left  bank  of  the  Alpone,  where  the  ground 
was  firmer,  to  the  village  of  Arcole.  All  this 
Guyeu.x  did  successfully  ; but  in  the  evening,  the 
Austrians  in  that  quarter,  being  reinforced,  fell 
upon  him  and  drove  him  out  of  the  village.  Next 
day  (the  16ib)  Bonaparte  obstinately  renewed  his 
attacks  ui>on  the  fatal  bridge,  which  he  did  not 
carry  after  all,  and  every  attack  on  which  cost  him 
many  officers  and  heaps  of  men.  On  the  17th  he 
did  what  he  ought  to  have  done  at  first — he  threw 
a bridge  over  the  Alpone,  just  above  its  confluence, 
and,  sending  Augereau  across  to  advance  along  the 
left  bank  with  a strong  column  to  take  the  de- 
fenders of  the  bridge  in  flank  and  in  the  rear,  and 
then  push  forward  for  the  village  of  Arcole,  he 
himself  charged  with  another  strong  column  along 
that  unlucky  causeway  flanked  by  marshes,  on 
which  be  had  been  so  long  detained.  Bonaparte’a 
column  was  met  in  the  teeth  by  such  a fire  that 
men  or  fiends  could  not  stand  it,  and  again  they 
reeled  back ; but  Augereau,  after  a sharp  contest, 
succeeded  in  his  objects  and  gained  possession  of  the 
village.  Alvinzi  then  made  his  retreat  upon  Vi- 
cenza and  Bassano,  where  he  took  up  his  winter- 
quarters.  The  French  estimate  his  loss  at  4000  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  as  many  in  prisoners ; they 
do  not  state  their  own  loss,  but  it  must  necessarily 
liave  been  immense.*  On  the  same  day  that  Al- 
vinzi began  his  retreat  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adige,  Davidowich,  as  if  waking  from  a drunken 
sleep,  came  blundering  down  by  Ala  to  the  right 
bank  of  that  river,  and  entered  the  Italian  plains 
between  Peschiera  and  Verona;  but  Bonaparte, 
who  had  now  nothing  else  to  do,  turned  against 
him  with  his  superior  and  victorious  forces,  and 
presently  drove  him  back  to  Ala,  to  Roveredo,  and 
the  steep  hills  that  overhang  the  Tyrol  pass.  Thus 
ended  what  was  not  incorrectly  called  the  third 
Italian  campaign  of  the  year  1796;  and  thus 
Bonaparte  had  beaten  successively  Beaulieu, 
Wurmser,  and  Alvinzi.  Of  the  future  campaigns 
we  shall  say  little  or  nothing,  having  already  said 
enough  to  explain  how  these  matters  were  managed 
by  or  for  Austria,  and  there  having  been  for  a lung 
time  no  change  of  system,  no  wistlom  taught  by 
a fatal  experience  and  an  accumulation  of  dis- 
grace. 

The  British  parliament  had  been  dissolved  by 

* Bofuparto  wrat#  to  Camot Kptr  wm  a Said  of  battle  eo 
etatiaaUly  enoteat^;  our  cnemiM  oumvroat  «od  raaolutv.  1 
Iiave  hardlj’  aav  (racral  nfflrart  Irft.*'  TKey  vrre  naarlT  all  kUlrd, 
wnuixleal.  or  pstajoen.  Oorral  LanoM  hM  recriard  thrro  wouadk 
botMDsrtr'i  aidc-de  cunp.  M»uroo.  wa«  killed  ia  coveria^  hi*  general 
vitli  nU  iMly. 

ItveyouDK  genrral  baa  Ih-vq  atrnojtlT  mitured  (br  aHempliiig,  w 
maoy  time*,  in  carry  »he  tuiil je  of  Aieufe  in  frtmt.  Inatead  uf  turnina 
it  b%  ill  rowing  the  t^mpueary  lrri<kgeoerr  tiw  Alpuoe.  aa  he  waa  otiligra 
tij  do  at  la*t  We  lui'e  not  seen  any  aatisiitrlnr)  ncuae  tor  thla 
stnk,Yed  olastinary  but  it  apjreara  triliair  breti  part  of  the  i>ateai  at< 
really  arinpied  i>y  Booaiarte.to  diaregard  the  low  nf  human  i lie.  mod 
to  pieri|ituie  culumu  after  columu,  or  anack  upon  attack,  upon  every 
Imisortaot  point,  and  never  to  awerve  from  a plan  one*  forsi^,  aaeept 
ud*r  tb*  Do*t  iaperioua  circumiiaDeea. 


proclamation  soon  alter  the  close  of  the  last  session. 
Ministers  had  been  more  occupied  by  the  elections 
than  by  the  war.  The  new  parliament  assembled 
on  the  6th  of  October,  and  was  opened  by  a S(>eech 
from  the  throne,  in  which  his  majesty  repeated  his 
anxious  wish  for  an  honourable  peace,  and  an- 
nounced the  intended  fruitless  and  degrading  mis- 
sion of  Lord  Malmesbury  to  Paris.  Allusion  was 
also  made  to  the  auocess  of  our  arms  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  to  the  brilliant  campaign  of 
Archduke  Charles.  The  usual  addresses  passed 
without  a division.  As  the  French  fleet  and 
Hoche’a  army  were  at  this  moment  lying  at  Brest, 
and  as  it  was  not  yet  known  whether  the  English 
coast  was  not  the  object  of  attack,  Pitt,  on  the  1 8ih 
of  October,  moved  “ that  a bill  be  brought  in  for 
raising  a certain  number  of  men  in  the  several 
counties  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  service  of  hia 
majesty,”  and  proposed  a plan  for  augmenting  the 
national  force,  by  a levy  of  15,000  men  from  the 
parishes,  to  be  divided  between  the  tea  and  land 
service,  and  by  a supplementary  levy  of  60,000 
men  for  the  militia,  and  20,000  men  for  irregular 
cavalry,  not  to  be  immediately  called  out,  but  en- 
rolled and  gradually  trained.  Many  bitter  remarks 
were  made  by  the  habitual  opponents  of  govern- 
ment, who,  numerically,  were  scarcely  stronger 
now  than  they  had  been  in  the  last  parliament ; 
but,  after  the  alteration  of  a clause  which  proposed 
forcibly  to  convert  gamekeepers  into  soldiers,  the 
plan  was  adopted,  without  any  division.  On  the 
20ih  of  October,  VVindhsm,  as  secretary- at-war, 
announced  that  the  whole  military  force  of  this 
country  consisted  of  1 95,674  men,  the  expense  of 
which  would  amount  to  5,190,000/.  Of  this  num- 
ber the  whole  army,  counting  regulars,  guards,  in- 
valids, militia,  fencibica  and  all,  amounted  to 
67,765  : the  troops  abroad  (excepting  those  in  the 
East  Indies,  which  fell  under  a separate  head,  and 
were  otherwise  provided  for)  amoumeil  to  fi4,27i), 
all  regulars,  and  some  of  them  veteran  regimenit. 

On  the  7lh  of  November,  Pitt  opened  the  bud- 
get. The  money  required  by  ministera  waa 
27,945,000/.  Among  the  ways  and  means  they 
proposed  was  anew  loan  of  1 8,000,000/.  There 
seemed  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a good  English  spirit 
in  the  House.  Whatever  Pitt  said  that  was  ani- 
mating, as  to  the  courage  and  resources  of  the 
country,  and  our  capability  of  achieving  the  safety 
of  Europe,  our  own  glory  and  permanent  advan- 
tage, waa  well  cheered ; but  Fox,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  heard  in  dead  lilencc  when  he  endea- 
voured to  attribute  the  zeal  shown  in  the  new  loan, 
called  the  Loyalty  Loan,  to  a desire  of  peace.*  It 
bad  been  stated  by  Pitt,  in  his  speech  on  opening 
the  budget,  that  ministers  had  made  an  advance  of 
1,200,000/.  to  the  hnrd-presaed  emperor.  On  the 
13th  uf  November,  Fux  triumphantly  moved  “That 
his  majesty’s  ministers,  having  authorised  and  di- 
rected, at  diflerent  times,  and  without  the  content 
and  during  the  sitting  of  parlismeuit,  the  issue  of 
various  sums  of  money  for  the  service  of  his  iiri- 

* Dt.  Prtod  L*wf«Dc*  to  Bark* ; KfMolMY  ComvpotidMM. 
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perial  majnty,  and  also  for  the  service  of  the  army 
under  the  Prince  of  Condi!,  have  acted  contrary  to 
their  duty,  and  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and 
have  thereby  violated  the  constitutional  privileges 
of  this  House.”  At  first  Pitt  took  up  good  ground, 
by  admitting  that  it  was  an  irregular  act  wdiich  he 
hud  hazarded,  knowing  his  responsibility,  but  not 
doubting  his  duty  ; that  he  had  had  only  a choice 
of  difficulties,  from  the  exigencies  of  our  ally  on  the 
one  side,  and  from  the  public  panic  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  specie  at  home,  on  the  other.  But 
afterwards  he  quibbled,  attempting  to  bring  what 
he  had  done  within  the  authority  of  the  ordinary 
vote  of  credit,  and  endeavouring  to  find  a principle 
in  other  discretionary  and  indefinite  expenditures. 
When  Pitt  sat  down,  the  Hun.  Charles  Bathurst 
Bragge,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  moved  an  amend- 
ment upon  Fox’s  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  the 
advance  to  the  emperor,  “though  not  to  lie  drawn 
into  precedent  hut  upon  occasions  of  special  neces- 
sity, was,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  a justifiable  and  proper  exercise  of  the  discre- 
tion vested  in  his  majesty’s  ministers  by  the  vote 
of  credit,  and  calculated  to  produce  consequences 
which  have  proved  highly  advantageous  to  the 
common  cause,  and  to  the  general  interests  of  Eu- 
rope and  this  was  carried  by  a nujority  of  285 
to  81. 

The  precipitate  return  of  Lord  Malmesbury 
from  Paris  was  followed,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
by  a message  from  the  king  to  parliament,  in  which 
his  majesty  declared  that  the  rupture  of  the  nego- 
tiation did  not  proceed  from  the  want  of  a sincere 
desire  on  his  part  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  but 
from  the  excessive  pretensions  of  the  enemy,  which 
were  incompatible  with  tbe  permanent  interests  of 
this  country  and  the  general  security  of  Europe. 
Copies  of  all  the  memorials  and  other  jiapcrs  relat- 
ing to  the  negotiation,  from  the  first  overtures 
m^e  by  Mr.  Wickham  to  M.  Barthelemy,  were 
laid  before  parliament,  aud  on  the  30th  of 
December  the  king’s  message  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  both  Houses.  Although  Fox,  it  is 
said,  confessed  in  private  that  this  would  have 
been  the  very  worst  moment  for  making  a peace 
with  France,  and  that  he  thought  that  England 
might  possibly  be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  war  two 
or  three  years  longer  at  the  most,  he  himself  in 
the  Commons,  and  his  friend  Lord  Guildford  in  the 
Lords,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  address  to  he 
returned  to  the  king’s  message,  full  of  inculpations 
of  ministers  for  not  having  concluded  a treaty  with 
the  French  republic.  The  amendments,  however, 
were  rejected  by  great  majorities. 

A.D.  1791. — During  the  last  year  the  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England  had  several  times  represented 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  their  inability  of 
supplying  his  rapid  and  increasing  demands.  The 
dread  of  an  invasion  had,  moreover,  produced  a 
run  upon  the  bank  for  specie,  and  certain  opposi- 
tion pamphlets  and  journals  bad  done  their  best  to 
increase  this  panic,  as  a likely  means  of  over- 
throwing Pitt,  not  bearing  in  mind  that  it  might 
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have  overthrown  the  country  as  well.  On  the  9th 
of  February,  the  bank  directors  informed  Pitt  that 
to  comply  with  his  new  request  of  making  a further 
advance  of  1,500,0001.  as  a loan  to  Ireland  would 
most  probably  force  tbe  directors  to  shut  their 
doors.  In  this  alarming  state  of  affairs  the  Privy 
Council,  on  Sunday,  the  26th,  sent  an  order  pro- 
hibiting the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  from 
issuing  any  cosh  or  specie  in  payment,  till  the 
sense  of  parliament  could  be  taken,  and  measures 
be  adopted  for  supporting  public  credit.  'This  deci- 
sive step  was  announced  to  parliament  on  tbe  next 
day  by  a royal  message;  and  the  subject  was  im- 
mediately taken  into  consideration  by  both  Lords 
and  Commons.  The  opposition  testified  as  much 
glee  as  a noted  smuggler  is  said  to  have  done  at 
seeing  the  old  Custom-house  on  fire.  This  must 
crush  the  cold  proud  minister,  who  prided  himself 
most  of  all  on  his  financial  ability,  or  nothing  would. 
Fox  exultingly  gave  notice  that  he  should  feel  it 
necessary  to  move  an  inquiry  into  ail  the  past 
transactions  between  the  bank  and  the  minister, 
and  said  several  things  very  proper  to  keep  up  the 
panic,  and  destroy  what  little  credit  there  was  left 
at  that  moment.  “ I thought,”  says  a member  of 
the  House,  “ that  his  tone  should  have  been,  in 
common  policy,  subdued,  solemn,  even  alarmed  at 
tbe  state  of  the  country,  professing  a desire  to  take 
all  measures  which  the  exigency  might  justify  for 
the  support  of  our  credit,  and  postpone  personal 
considerations;  but  he  plainly  showed  himself  to 
have  hardly  any  feeling  but  tbe  ruin  of  Pitt.”* 
Sheridan,  Whitbread,  and  others  made  motions 
with  the  same  auimus.  Tbe  history  of  Pitt’s 
paper  system  belongs  to  another  chapter.  We 
need  only  mention  here  a few  immediate  measures. 
Ministerial  motions  were  carried  in  both  Houses 
for  appointing  by  ballot  a secret  committee  to  exa- 
mine into  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  lu  tbe  mean- 
while the  Bank  was  authorised  to  issue  smalt  notes. 
The  secret  committee  soon  reported  that  there  was 
a clear  balance  or  surplus  belonging  to  the  Bank, 
of  3,826,890/.,  exclusive  of  a debt  from  govern- 
ment of  11,666,800/. ; that  the  Bank  had  lately 
experienced  a drain  of  cash,  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  alarm ; that,  as  this  alarm  mjght  conUnue, 
the  Bank  might  be  deprived  of  tbe  means  of  sup- 
plying the  cash  necessary  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service  ; and  that  therefore  it  was  pro- 
per to  continue  the  measures  already  taken,  for 
such  time  and  under  such  limitations  as  should 
seem  expedient  to  parliament.  The  Commons 
having  resolved  themselves  into  a committee  of 
the  whole  House  to  take  this  report  into  con- 
sideration, Pitt  moved  for  a bill  to  continue  and 
confirm  for  a limited  time  the  restriction  of  the 
issue  of  specie  by  the  Bank  of  England ; and, 
alter  various  clauses  bad  been  added,  chiefly  by 
ministers  themselves,  this  bill  was  passed.  The 
Bank  was  to  be  authorised  to  issue  specie  to  the 
amount  of  100,000/.  for  the  accommodaUon  of 
private  bankers  and  traders ; and,  saving  and  ex- 

* Dr.  Prvttch  Lavme*. 
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cept  to  the  army  and  navy,  who  were  to  be  paid  in 
cash,  bank  notes  were  to  be  a legal  tender  to  all. 
At  atarting^when  one  of  the  bank  directors  de- 
clared in  the  House  of  Commons  that  there  was 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  bank  would  soon  be 
enabled  to  resume  its  payments  in  specie — the  bill 
was  limited  in  its  operation  to  the  tHth  of  June : 
but  the  restriction  was  afterwards  continued  from 
time  to  time  by  a succession  of  new  acts;  and  the 
return  to  cash  payments  did  not  take  place  till 
1819,  when  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Peel  carried  hta 
well-known  bill. 

Having  established  a precedent  of  two  budgets 
fur  one  year,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  on 
the  26th  of  April,  demanded  and  obtained  a further 
supply.  The  whole  of  the  money  voted  this  session 
amounted  to  42,786,000/.  Another  loan  was  to 
be  made  for  16,000,000/.  of  this  money;  and  go- 
vernment was  to  guarantee  besides  a further  loan 
of  2,000,000/.  for  our  ally  the  emperor.  New 
taxes  were  imposed,  or  old  ones  increased,  to  the 
amount  of  2,544,000/.  The  sum  of  80,000/.  was 
voted  as  a marriage  portion  to  the  king’s  eldest 
daughter,  Charlulta  Augusta,  who  was  married  on 
the  18th  of  May  to  Frederick  William,  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Wurtemberg.  The  navy  was  still  further 
increased ; the  number  of  seamen  and  marines  for 
the  service  of  the  year  was  120,000,  and  the  total 
sum  voted  for  that  service,  in  all  its  branches, 
was  13.133.673/. 

While  parliament  was  sittiug  mutinies  broke 
out  in  the  fleets,  which  gave  far  greater  alarm  than 
the  Bank’s  suspending  cash  payments.  For  some 
time  discontents  had  prevailed  among  the  seamen, 
the  principal  subjects  of  which  were  the  miserable 
smallness  of  their  pay  and  of  the  Greenwich  pen- 
sions, neither  of  which  had  been  augmented  since 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; the  very  unequal  distri- 
bution of  prize-money,  which  gave  almost  every- 
thing to  the  admirals  and  superior  officers,  leaving 
next  to  nothing  to  the  petty  officers  and  the  crews ; 
the  excessive  harshness  and  severity  of  the  disci- 
pline, and  the  haughty  and  tyrannical  behaviour 
of  many  of  the  officers.  Within  three  days,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  March,  Lord  Howe, 
who  still  held  the  chief  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  hut  who  was  then  at  Bath  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  received  four  petitions,  from  the  * Royal 
George,*  * Formidable,*  * Ramillies,*  and  * Queen 
Charlotte,*  soliciting  the  interposition  of  his  lord- 
ship,  as  the  seamen’s  friend,  with  the  Admiralty,  in 
order  that  the  seamen  might  in  their  turn  expe- 
rience an  act  of  munificence  like  that  which  bad 
been  shown  to  the  array  and  militia,  in  the  provi- 
sion made  for  an  increase  to  their  pay,  and  for 
their  wives  and  families.  Lord  Howe,  considering 
their  tone  rather  mutinous,  submitted  the  four  pe- 
titions to  Earl  Spencer,  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  w rote  to  the  port-admiral,  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
and  to  Lord  Bridport,  who  was  holding  the 
command  of  the  Cl^nel  fleet*  under  him  (Earl 

* LeiUr  of  Lord  Ilove.  is  Lift  by  Sir  Joba  Banov 
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Howe).  Sir  Peter  and  Lord  Bridport  replied, 
that  the  petition!  (three  of  which  teemed  to  be 
in  the  tame  handwriting)  were  the  work  of  tome 
ill-dispoied  person  ; and,  in  consequence  of  this 
reply,  both  Lord  Howe  and  Earl  Spencer 
thought  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended. 
But  on  the  I2th  of  April  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty were  startled  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  who 
reported  that  intelligence  had  been  communicated 
to  him  of  a regular  plan,  concerted  some  time  be- 
fore, by  the  seamen,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
ships  from  their  officers,  which  plan  was  to  be 
carried  into  execution  on  the  16lh  of  April.  In- 
stantly orders  were  given  by  telegraph  from  Lon- 
don to  Portsmouth  for  the  fleet  to  proceed  to  sea. 
But,  when  Admiral  Lord  Bridport  made  the  signal 
to  prepare  for  sailing,  the  seamen  mounted  the 
rigging,  instead  of  going  to  the  capstan,  and  gave 
tremendous  cheers — cheers  of  defiance.  This  as- 
tounding act  was  followed  by  others  still  more  de- 
cisive : the  men  took  all  command  from  their 
captains  and  officers ; they  appointed  “ delegates,” 
two  from  each  ship,  who  met  in  council  in  the 
great  cabin  of  the  ' Queen  Charlotte,’  Lord  Howe’s 
flag-ship ; and  there  th»  wrote  and  issued  orders 
to  all  the  seamen  of  the  fleet  to  take  oaths  of  fidelity 
to  the  cause.  By  tlie  17  th  every  man  was  sworn. 
They  put  on  shore  a good  many  officers  whom 
they  accused  of  oppression,  keeping  the  others  on 
board  as  prisoners  or  hostages : but  at  the  same 
time  they  passed  resolutions  to  maintain  order  and 
sobriety,  and  to  pay  all  due  respect  to  the  officers 
on  board  from  whom  they  had  taken  the  command. 
To  strike  terror  ropes  were  then  reeved  (the  sailors’ 
preparation  for  hanging)  at  the  fore-yard-arms  of 
every  ship,  but  they  found  no  occasion  to  use  this 
tackle,  except  for  ducking  minor  oflenders.  There 
is  no  denying  or  concealing  the  fact — the  men  had 
been  ill-paid,  ill-fed,  shamefully  neglected  by  the 
country  which  depended  upon  them  for  its  sll, 
and,  in  many  instances,  harshly  and  brutally 
treated  by  their  officers,  and  belly-pinched  and 
plundered  by  their  pursers ; and,  with  a tithe  of 
their  wrongs,  or  with  no  wrongs  at  all,  if  the 
French  sailors  had  made  this  mutiny,  they  would 
have  murdered  most  of  their  officers,  as  in  fact 
many  French  crews  had  done  on  the  first  promul- 
gation of  liberty  and  equality  and  the  other  Jacobin 
principles.  But  here  not  a drop  of  blood  was 
spilt,  nor,  after  the  landing  of  the  obnoxious  offi- 
cers, was  there  so  much  as  an  insult  oflered. 
Punishments  were  inflicted  on  all  who  got  drunk, 
or  misconducted  themselves  in  any  way.  The 
mutineers  allowed  all  frigatea  with  convoya  to 
sail,  in  order  not  to  injure  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  thirty-two  delegates  drew  up  and 
signed  a petition  to  parliament  and  another  to 
the  Admiralty : their  languan  was  respectful,  and 
their  demands  were  very  far  from  exorbitant.* 

* TtiCT  that  Um  vac««  of  tho  loaBMi  ■hwM  ba  tneraiwj ; 

that  th«r  provlaiova  ahoold  ba  of  a brttor  quality,  aad  ba  valfh^ 
anid  railmatad  at  proTuiam  vara  aaborv.  !•  oa.  to  tha  lb.  { that  ihrlr 
ncaaiiraa  ahould  alao  be  tha  aama  aa  tbeaa  aaad  io  aommoo  tndt ; 
that  while  la  port  «iftlaMai»  Lartaad  ot  lo«r,  ihoaM  be  aaravd  «ltk 
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On  the  ISth  of  Apn1  a Board  of  Admiralty,  con- 
sisting of  Earl  Spencer,  Lx)rd  Arden,  Rear-Admiral 
Young,  with  Mr.  Ueuuty-Sccrcvary  Martdcn,  met 
at  Portsmouth,  and  atsciisscd  with  Admirals  Lord 
Bridport,  Sir  Allan  Gardner,  Col(K>ys,  Pole,  and 
Halloway,  the  proper  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
this  perilous  and  (to  the  government)  humiliating 
state  of  things.  It  might  have  been  expected  of 
them  that  previous  care  and  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  seamen  should  have  prevented  tlje 
undeniable  evils  of  which  they  complained.  As  it 
was,  they  frankly  admitted  among  themselves  the 
existence  of  those  evils,  and  agreed  to  grant  the 
sailors  some  of  the  terms  they  demanded.  But 
they  certainly  stinted  their  generosity — perhapt 
intending  to  extend  it,  when  they  might  give  with 
a less  appearance  of  giving  under  compulsion. 
They  offered  additional  allowances  of  pay,  namely, 
four  shillings  to  able,  three  shillings  to  ordinary 
seamen,  and  two  shillings  to  landsmen,  per  month ; 
and  their  full  pay  to  seamen  wounded  in  action, 
until  they  were  either  cured  or  pensioned  off,  or 
received  into  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  only  an- 
— er  the  delegates  would  give  was  that  they  would 
uke  the  terms  into  consideration,  and  return  an 
answer  to-morrow  morning.  The  next  morning 
the  delegates  sent  their  reply  : th^  ui^d  that 
there  never  existed  more  than  tw'o  classes  of  men 
in  the  navy, ‘•able”  and  “ordinary;**  and  that 
the  distinction  between  ordinary  ’*  and  “ lands- 
men **  was  an  entirely  new  distinction  (which  it 
certainly  was,  and  introduced  only  in  the  view  of 
making  a paltry  saving — so  economical  was  this 
government  in  some  things,  and  so  profuse  in 
others)  ; and  they  demanded  that  the  wages  of  able 
seamen  should  be  raised  to  one  shilling  a-day,  and 
the  wages  of  pett^  officers  and  ordinary  seamen  in 
the  same  proportion  ; and  that  the  marines,  while 
embarked,  should  have  their  pay  augmented  in  the 
same  ratio  as  that  of  ordinaries.  They  also  de- 
manded that  the  Greenwich  pension,  which  was 
now  less  than  7/.,  should  be  raised  to  10/.  per 
annum ; that  the  weight  and  measure  on  lioard 
should  not  be  curtailed,  as  they  had  been,  by  onc- 
eighth  (which  some  pursers  made  a sixth)  ; that 
they  should  have  provisions  of  a better  quality, 
with  an  allowance  of  vegetables,  essential  to  their 
health,  whenever  attainable;  and  they  concluded 
with  a declaration  that,  until  their  grievances  should 
be  redressed,  and  an  act  of  indemnity  passed  in 
their  favour,  they  were  determined  not  to  lift  an 
anchor.  On  the  following  day,  the  20th  of  April, 

flMh  bvef : Uwt  the  liek  •heold  be  better  attended  to.  and  their  neeee* 
aarin  not  be  emliruledt  and  that  the  nen.  oa  nturmof  from  a 
vo^aife  or  lone  miiaa.  ehoald,  like  their  ofieere,  have  ahort  lea  re,  of 
abeence  to  tint  their  friendi.  &e. 

The  •••Di.iD'fl  ponod  had  hiil»ei1o  hem  only  14  oc.,  the  renainlo( 
two  hrioe  reUined  t>y  the  pararr.  lo  allow  for  waate.  leakaice.  tee. 
A aintUr  redaction  took  )>larn  ia  tha  meaanrea.  Not  only  aaaj{o* 
veismetit  privy  to  thia,  but  H wai  actually  a finanrul  or  ccnnoralnl 
arrai>Kement  wHh  them  t for  the  patiera.  who  keep  and  dietrilMite  the 
protUloaa,  had  no  other  pay  than  the  dilferenee.  if  any.  between  the 
nal  and  the  aaaumed  Iona  by  aaate,  loakavr.  In*.  If  io  thia  aystem 
we  add  the  villanoua  praeticeaor  nary  coianiai4mert.  rontractora,&c., 
who  paaei-d  (hut  too  otten  1)  Utarait,  nalt-beef.  and  eaU-pork.  which  a 
dneeotly  fed  do|{  on  thore  would  not  have  tooetind.  we  aay  eonevive 
that  the  yaot  aailnra  were  tery  frequently  eupplied  with  the  wont 
food  aod  m leeoly  qnaotltie*. 


the  Board  of  Admiralty  sitting  at  Portsmooth  in- 
formed the  mutineers  by  letter  that  they  had  re- 
solved to  recommend  to  his  majesty  the  increase 
of  wages  they  demanded,  the  full  weights  and  mea- 
sures, their  full  pay  while  laid  up  with  wounda, 
and  an  entire  pardon  ; but  still  they  took  no  notice 
of  those  two  most  capital  and  reasonable  demands, 
the  augmentation  of  the  Greenwich  pension,  and 
the  allowance  of  vegetables  while  in  port  On  the 
same  or  the  following  day  the  delegates  expressed, 
in  a note  exceedingly  well  written  (as  all  their 
papers  were),  their  utmost  satisfaction  and  grati- 
tude for  what  had  been  granted  ; but  persist^  ia 
demanding  the  two  omitted  conditions,  at  also  the 
redress  of  grievances  in  some  particular  ships,* 
repeating  their  firm  resolution  not  to  lift  an  anchor 
until  all  this  should  be  granted.  In  the  ho{>e  of 
removing  these  obstacles.  Admirals  Gardner,  Col- 
poys,  and  Pole  went  on  board  the  * Queen  Char- 
lotte,* in  the  state  cabin  of  which  the  delegates 
were  assembled,  with  sentinels  at  the  door,  who 
paid  the  said  delegates  the  military  honours  usually 
paid  to  superior  officers.  The  delegates  were  evi- 
dently irritated  at  the  still  stinted  bounty  of  the 
Admiralty, — were  not  satisfied  with  what,  in  fact, 
was  only  the  promise  of  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  not  law  without  the  sanction  of 
higher  authorities ; and  some  of  their  heads  were 
tunied  by  their  brief  possession  of  power  and 
dignity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  circum- 
stances enough  to  exasperate  the  superior  officers ; 
and  when  one  of  the  delegates,  in  an  insolent  tone, 
told  the  admirals  that  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  an  entire  compliance  with 
their  demands,  and  that  no  arrangement  would 
be  considered  as  final,  until  sanctioned  by  the 
king  and  parliament,  and  guaranteed  by  a pro- 
clamation uf  pardon,  Sir  Allan  Gardner  lost  all 
command  of  his  temper,  and,  seizing  tlie  roan  by 
the  collar,  swore  he  would  have  all  the  delegates 
hsnged,  together  with  every  fifth  man  in  the  Heet. 
The  delegates  in  the  cabin,  and  the  crew  upon  the 
decks,  were  thrown  into  a fury  by  this  intemper- 
ance. According  to  one  account  his  brother 
admirals  pacified  Gardner,  but  according  to  an- 
other the  difficulty  lay  in  pacifying  the  mutineers, 
and  saving  Gardner's  life  from  their  rage.  As 
soon  as  the  two  delegates  named  by  the  crew  of 
the  * Royal  George  * (lyird  Bridport's  flag-ship) 
returned  on  board  their  own  vessel,  they  sum- 
moned another  meeting  there,  and  immediately 
hoisted  that  dreadful  signal,  the  red  or  bloody  fiag.f 
Forthwith  all  the  crews  in  the  fleet  loaded  all 
their  guns,  set  their  watches,  and  cleared  their 
ships  as  if  for  action.  But  on  the  22nd,  the  men 
having  become  more  tranquil,  the  delegates  wrote 
two  letters,  one  to  the  Admiralty,  in  which  they 
stated  their  provocations,  and  the  other  to  Lord 
Bridport,  in  which  they  styled  him  their  father 

* Thu  apprart  hare  nifxist  thf  lmiDfNli«tf>c}MnK«of  the  capUtiM 
uul  nr  lh«  nflirer*  of  criuin  thipa  oT  ihc 

f Tbr  bluod-r«i  Aaf.  whUb  U rarrly  hoiAt'd  rxerpt  by  tmefulo 
privalwra  and  piraiM.  la  eoa4det«d  at  ^nilBaUoi  Uiat  ao  qoartaa 

«iu  b«  np«c4«d  ot  si*vn. 
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and  frieod,  and  diaavowed  any  intention  of  offend- 
ing him.  Bari  Spencer,  with  Lord  Arden  and 
the  rest  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  had  returned  to 
London  on  the  21it;  and  in  conaequence  of  their 
representations  a royal  proclamation  was  agreed  to 
by  ministers,  and,  having  received  the  sign  manual 
at  Windsor,  this  document  was  forwarded  with  all 
speed  to  Portsmouth.  Furnished  with  the  pro- 
clamation, which  contained  a free  pardon,  but 
which  said  nut  one  word  touching  the  redress  of 
grievances,  except  in  an  oblique  manner,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  measures  taken  by  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Bridport,  on 
the  23rd,  went  on  board  the  ‘ Royal  George,’  and 
re-hoisted  his  flag ; and  having  done  this  he  de- 
livered an  address  to  the  crew,  informing  them 
that  he  had  brought  with  him  a redress  of  all 
their  grievances,  and  the  king’s  pardon  for  the 
offenders.  After  some  deliberation,  arising  out  of 
the  silence  of  the  proclamation  as  to  their  de- 
mands, the  crew  of  the  * Royal  George,’  and  then 
the  crews  of  all  the  ships  in  the  fleet,  hauled  down 
the  red  flag  and  returned  cheerfully  to  their  duty. 
All  disputes  being  now  considered  as  settled,  the 
fleet  dropped  down  to  St.  Helens.  But,  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  May,  when  Lord  Bridport, 
who  had  just  received  intelligence  that  the  Brest 
fleet  was  ready  fur  sea,  and  was  dropping  into 
their  outward  harbour,  gave  the  signal  to  weigh 
anchor,  the  crews  of  every  one  of  his  ships  refu^ 
obedience,  and  the  fleet  stood  stock  still.  The 
reasons  alleged  for  this  second  great  act  of  mutiny 
were,  that  the  king’s  proclamation  was  not  suffi- 
ciently explicit,  that  government  had  been  alto- 
gether silent  respecting  the  concessions  demanded, 
and  that  no  act  of  parliament  had  been  passed  to 
secure  the  redress  of  their  grievances;  from  all 
which  they  suspected  an  intention  to  deceive  them. 
They  had  been  confirmed  in  this  suspicion  by  certain 
inflammatory  hand-bills,  which  had  been  printed 
on  shore  by  some  hired  traitors,  or  by  some  mad 
reformers,  and  widely  circulated  through  the  fleet. 
But  the  suspicion  was  further  excited  by  other 
strong  causes,  little  honourable  to  the  wisdom  and 
discretion  of  the  government  and  parliament  In 
the  House  of  Lords  ministers  had  deprecated  any 
mention  of  the  complaints  of  the  sailors  and  the 
disorders  in  the  fleet,  and  Earl  Spencer  had  said 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  intended  message  to 
the  House  from  the  king  on  that  subject.  In  the 
Commons  Pitt  had  indeed  made  a motion  to  in- 
crease the  wages  of  seamen  ; but  the  House  had 
not  gone  into  the  matter  with  any  alacrity,  and  the 
supply  to  cover  the  increase  of  pay  had  not  yet 
been  voted.  Moreover,  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
had  issued  an  order,  bearing  date  the  Ut  of  May, 
which  contained  sundry  paragraphs  which  almost 
seem  to  have  been  purposely  devised  to  drive  the 
suspicions  of  the  sailors  into  frenzy  and  despair, 
by  making  them  believe  that  they  were  to  gain 
nothing  by  their  late  daring  proceedings  except  an 
increase  to  the  already  intolerable  severity  of  Their 
discipline,  with  an  occasional  quietus  from  the 


bullets  and  bayonets  of  the  marines.*  In  vain 
the  captains  and  officers  remonstrated  with  the 
men,  who  resolved  to  summon  a convention  of 
delegates  at  Spithead,  on  board  the  * London,’ 
Vice-Admiral  Colpoys’s  flag-ship,  and  who,  ac- 
cordingly, put  out  their  boats,  collected  delegates, 
and  rowed  away  to  that  ship.  Colpoys,  in  obedience 
to  bis  instructions,  refused  to  admit  them,  ordered 
the  officers  to  be  armed,  the  marines  to  be  in 
readiness,  and  the  ports  to  be  let  down.  Upon 
this  the  sailors  of  the  ‘ London  ’ — Colpoys’s  own 
men — insisted  that  the  delegates  should  come  on 
board  : the  armed  officers  resisted  and  ordered 
the  men  to  go  below : the  men  refused,  and  one 
of  them  began  to  unlash  one  of  the  foremost 
nns,  and  to  point  it  aft  towards  the  quarter-deck : 
Simpson,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  ship,  cried  out 
to  this  man  that  he  would  shoot  him  if  he  did  not 
desist : the  fellow  continued  to  unlash ; and  the 
lieutenant,  keeping  his  word,  fired,  and  shot  him 
dead  on  the  spot.t  The  sailors  then  turned  several 
guns  aft,  seized  their  white  arms,  and  presently 
succeeded  in  disarming  all  the  officers  and  all  the 
marines.  They  were  proceeding  to  hang  the  first 
lieutenant  at  the  yard-arm,  when  Admiral  Colpoys 
stepped  forward  and  told  them  that  Simpson  had 
acted  in  conformity  to  orders  which  he  (the  ad- 
miral) had  given  him,  and  which  orders  had  been 
received  from  the  Admiralty.  The  chaplain  and 
the  surgeon  of  the  ship  interceded,  and  in  the  very 
paroxysm  of  their  fury,  when  blood  had  been 
shed  and  when  some  of  them  were  talking  of 
banging  the  admiral  as  well  as  the  lieutenant, 
they  promised  to  spare  Simpson’s  life,  and  to  do 
him  no  manner  of  harm.  'They  then  ordered  the 
admiral,  the  captain,  and  all  the  officers  to  their 
respective  cabins,  and  confined  tbe  marines  as 
prisoners.  Matters  remained  in  this  state  on  board 
the  ' London  ’ from  the  7th  to  the  1 1th  of  May, 
when  Admiral  Colpoys  and  Captain  Griffiths  were 
requested  to  go  on  shore,  which  they  did,  accom- 
panied by  tbe  chaplain.  In  the  meanwhile  every 
crew  of  the  fleet  had  taken  possession  of  their  own 

* Tbit  ordi^,  which  wai  ofllrariTc  to  the  oflieen  a«  well  m to  Ih* 
»««,  aUled  AmoaK  other  thing*  that,  " f^n  th*  dLqKMiUMi  UteW 
shown  by  the  wtmrn  brloogiu  to  of  hU  lujvAy'a  *hip*a  It 

had  baeome  highly  nreeHary  that  the  tirictHl  altratioo  dbouM  be 
by  all  ofllcen  In  bia  majnty'a  ■enrlee,  not  only  to  their  own  eoa* 
duct,  but  to  the  euoduet  of  thoa*  who  may  be  under  their  orders;  the 
more  cffevtoally  to  insure  a prowr  suliordinatioti  and  diadpllne,  and 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  say  he,  all  diHooteot  asoog  iheseanwv.**  Uo« 
neceaury."  aay*  Sir  John  Barrow,  **  as  this  was,  at  any  Use,  as  both 
Articlea  of  War  and  InstracUoiia  enjoin  it,  *ueh  an  <rder.  at  this  par- 
ticular sosant,  reflecting  on  the  eooduct  of  both  olBrer*  and  sen. 
was,  to  sy  tbe  irast  of  It.  indiaerevt  and  ioexpedieol.**  But  sorb 
worse  thlDgs  fhllowed  in  tbe  sane  order.  A new  initrucUon  was  in* 
trodueed.  Importing  that  all  captains  of  hb  majesty's  ships  emit 
see  “tAof  cAe  omu  nad  Munwi^HMi  Is  Me  swrtaes  he  cum 

AOsUy  MefI  i»  food  order,  and  Jtt  Aw  immemate  miiee.  oe  wetf  m Aei^ 
Ihw  oi  at  MO.'  Tbb  meant  nothing  lata  than  that  th*  msrioe*  were 
to  be  kept  to  eoostaat  roadiosss  to  ftie  upon  the  s^lor*  l.t  the  caaa  of 
any  symptom  of  mutiny ; and,  lest  the  mllors  should  not  clearly  under* 
•taod  it,  a poragraph  was  added,  enjoining,  '*  that  the  capialna  and 
comma^etsbe  partieularlv  atlentiv*  to  tbe  conduct  of  the  men  umW 
their  eommaod ; end  tAoi  tiwy  he  ready,  m the /Iret  typeoroace  o/mn- 
riay.  I*  ase  lAe  most  eigorvm  me— f le  eappresi  u,  sad  Ut  hrm§  the  ring- 
leiiert  eopmiskmmt.  ^ 

t Other  aeeouBta  aay  that  a sailor,  one  of  the  debfatea,  was  tho 
flrst  that  Ared.  bring  at  and  wooading  Lien  tenant  Sim*  of  tbs  marines ; 
that  the  first  Uantennnt  of  th*  ship  then  ordered  th*  sarince  to  fir* ; 
that  the  maria—  obeyed ; that  five  seamen,  two  of  them  dsWgates, 
were  mortally  and  six  other*  badly  woonded:  thal  then  th*  men 
tamed  their  gniis  toward*  U—  staro,  and  thr—ned  to  blew  all  aft 
ialo  th*  water,  te. 
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•hip ; and  leveral  of  them,  with  mnch  Ie»«  polite- 
ne»i  than  the  men  of  the  ‘ I/mdon,’  had  compelled 
their  captaina  and  officers  to  land.  At  la»t,  how- 
ever, at  the  BUgi^tion  of  the  kinj;,  or,  aa  some  aay, 
of  hia  prime  minister,  it  was  determined  to  send 
down  Lord  Howe  with  plenary  powers  to  aettle 
all  matters  in  dispute ; — that  is,  to  offer  the  seamen 
an  entire  compliance  with  all  their  demands,  which 
would  have  settled  everything  so  long  before,  and 
have  saved  the  country  from  a long  agony  of  alarm, 
and  the  government  from  an  indelible  disgrace. 
Lord  Howe  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  1 1th  of 
May,  bringing  with  him  an  act  of  parliament, 
agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  seamen,  which  had 
b«n  passed  on  the  9th,  and  not  before.  His  first  step 
was  to  visit  personally  all  the  line-of-battle  ships,  to 
ascertain  precisely  all  their  grievances.  His  pre- 
sence touched  the  hearts  of  the  men,  for  his  vener- 
able age  and  his  very  infirm  state  of  health  told 
them  that  he  was  not  long  for  this  world ; and 
they  could  not  forget  the  glories  of  the  First  of 
June,  and  the  many  times  that  the  older  mariners 
among  them  had  braved  with  him  '*  the  battle  and 
the  breeze.”  On  hia  representations  they  soon 
agreed  to  express  generally  a contrition  for  what 
had  happenra,  and  to  request  hia  interposition  to 
obtain  the  king’s  pardon  for  their  transgressions. 
Howe  said  that  these  poor  sailors,  though  the 
must  suspicious,  were  the  most  generous  minds  he 
ever  met  with  in  the  same  class  of  men.  On  the 
13th  deputies  from  each  ship  presented  their  peti- 
tions to  his  lordship  on  board  the  ‘ Royal  William 
they  all  eiprcased  contrition,  they  were  all  full  of 
respect  and  loyalty ; but  they  all  avowed  a most 
decided  resolution  not  again  to  receive  on  board 
those  tyrannical  officers  whom  they  had  sent  on 
shore.  His  lordship  found  himself  obliged  to 
comply  ; and  a number  of  new  appointments  were 
mstantly  made  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  thus  created.* 
A gracious  proclamation  of  pardon  under  the  great 
seal  was  then  published ; and  the  sailors  of  the 
fleet  struck  the  flag  of  disaffection,  and  expressed 
a great  anxiety  to  be  off  to  look  after  the  French- 
men at  Brest.t  This  was  the  last  important  ser- 
vice rendered  to  his  country  by  Richard  Earl 
Howe,  who  died  on  the  Sth  of  August,  n99,  in 
his  seventy-fourth  year. 

While  these  things  were  transacting  at  Ports- 
mouth, a fresh  mutiny  broke  out  at  Sheemeas.  At 
first  it  gave  little  alarm,  as  it  was  reasonably  cal- 
culated that  the  terms  which  had  satisfied  Lord 
Bridport’s  ships,  and  which  were  to  be  extended 
to  all  ships  and  fleets  whatsoever,  would  satisfy  the 

* Amnnc  the  nflkvn  tho«  charx«d  vftli  opprMrioa,  ■od  diMudad 
by  th«ir  »(«,  »er«,  1 admiral  ((blpon),  4 ca|MalM,  IV  IwotCBaota, 
17  niastrr'i  mata*,  IS  nidthlpinra.  a eaptaia*  of  martMa.  1 
traaoti  of  marinra,  4 inrffnoa.  and  a>M>nl  IS  potty  oflterrm. 

f Tbo  whole  burinm  waa  cooeludn)  oo  the  Uth  of  May.  whoa  tfa« 
deputies  fVum  the  ihipa  Uoded  at  ratmouth.  proeoded  to  the  Rover* 
ttor’e  houie,  where  Leni  Huwe  was  lodfrd,  partook  of  eorBe  rofTeeb- 
DraU,  aed  thn  JiarehoJ  in  pToeewioa  to  tlw  ^ta^y•pert  aa  an  eeeert 
ofhoDOurto  Lord  and  Lady  llewe.  who  with  a nanitaer  of  offleerv 
aad  mtlemen  were  (tHtif  to  etdt  the  feet.  Sir  Ro«er  Oiinie'e  M)oa> 
dron  nad  joft  eome  in  fron  a entice  t Ida  aeaneti  bad  ahowed 
tome  of  mutlDy,  bat  oo  Iranilnf  what  had  paaaed  lb«  becam#  aattw 
fed.  In  tlM  tTeoioc,  wbeo  th«  party  retaraed  to  iWaaioatb.  the 
lata  OTRUM  of  maorrectioio.  the  depoUaa  or  delefateay  carried  LoN 
Howa  OB  thoir  abouldm  to  the  foeeroor'a  hoiiaa. 
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mutioeen  at  SheerneM;  but  great  wai  the  cod> 
sternation,  when,  un  the  20th  of  May,  many  of 
the  fhipa  lying  at  the  Nore,  and  toon  afienrards 


Hovt’a  MoROMnrr,  i«  Sr.  F*vb*a. 


nearly  all  of  those  belonging  to  the  North  Sea  fleet, 
hoist^  the  red  flag,  chose  two  delegates  from  every 
•hip,  and  went  much  farther  than  their  precursors 
had  done,  by  electing  a president,  who  s^ded  him- 
self “ President  of  the  floating  republic.”  This 
mutiny  was,  in  fact,  altogether  different  from  the 
other ; and  it  wai  met  in  a very  different  spirit  by 
all  classes  on  shore.  The  Portsmouth  men  had 
demanded  nothing  but  a redress  of  lung  accumu- 
lated and  crying  grievances ; in  the  midst  of  alarm, 
the  sympathy  of  the  nation  went  along  with  them ; 
but  these  madmen  at  the  Nore  had  been  perverted 
by  some  floating  demagogues,  and  had  no  griev- 
anoes  left  to  complain  of,  and  no  demands  to  make, 
but  such  as  were  ridiculous,  or  incompatible  with 
the  service ; and,  like  so  many  other  h^f  or  wholly 
Jacobinised  clasaet  of  men,  they  knew  not  what 
they  were  aiming  at.  It  appears  that  their  chief 
perverter  was  the  very  aspiring  man  they  had 
elected  for  their  president.  This  was  Richard 
Parker,  a native  of  Scotland,  and  at  one  time  a 
little  tradesman  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  niiued  hia 
affairs  by  a too  close  stiention  to  politics,  and  who 
had  then  abandoned  his  wife,  and  entered  on  board 
a man-of-war  aa  a common  sailor.  The  man  had 
some  education,  and  he  had  frequented  debating 
clubs  and  reforming  sociedea  undl  he  conceited 
himself  an  orator  aud  a statesman.  Under  hia  di- 
rection a committee  of  twelve  was  appointed  in 
every  ship;  and  these  committees  decided  upon 
all  affairs,  and  upon  the  merits  of  the  respectiw 
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delegatea.  There  were  aome  minor  arrangementa 
which  ahowed  how  attentive  a atudent  Paraer  had 
been  in  the  achool  of  tlie  Edinbu^h  cluba.  On 
the  20th  of  May  the  delegatea  delivered  “ a atate- 
ment  of  the  demanda  of  the  aailora,”  peremp- 
torily inaiating  upon  compliance  aa  the  only  condi- 
tion upon  which  they  would  return  to  their  duty. 
On  the  22nd  they  received  from  the  lorda  com- 
miaaionera  of  the  Admiralty  a firm,  dignified,  and 
decided  negative,  together  with  the  promiae  of  a 
pardon  if  they  would  immediately  retnm  to  their 
duty,  and  proceed  to  aea  in  aearch  of  the  enemiea 
of  their  country.  Hereupon  the  delegatea  declared 
that  aome  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  moat  come 
down  to  Sheemeaa  to  negotiate  with  them.  On  the 
next  day  the  mutineera  in  the  ‘ Sandwich,’  of  90 
guna,  Vice-Admiral  Buckner’a  ahip,  in  which  Pre- 
aident  Parker  waa  aerving,  atruck  the  admiral'a 
flag,  and  hoiated  the  red  or  bloody  flag  in  ita  atead ; 
and  then  all  the  ahipa  of  war  which  lay  near  Sheer- 
neaa  dropped  down  to  the  Great  Nore.  On  the 
24th  the  government  offer  of  pardon  waa  repeated 
and  reject^.  On  the  29th  a committee  of  the  Ad- 
miralty went  down  to  Sheemeaa,  aent  for  the  dele- 
gatea, and  tried  to  bring  them  to  reaaon,  vrithout, 
however,  yielding  to  any  of  their  new  demanda. 
The  delegatea,  who  often  landed,  with  atrong 
eacorta  of  armed  aeamen,  andTbarched  in  procea- 
aion  alongahore,  aa  if  to  entice  the  people  of  Kent 
to  join  t&m,  behaved  with  great  inaolence  to  the 
commiaaionera ; and,  as  soon  as  they  returned  to 
the  fleet,  the  mutineera  moored  their  ahipa  in  a 
line  across  the  river,  and  detained  every  merchant- 
vessel  bound  up  or  down  the  Thames.  This  waa 
iwthing  leas  than  an  effectual  blockade  of  the  port 
of  London.  Two  vessels,  laden  with  stores  and 
provisions,  they  seized  and  appropriated.  The 
conduct  of  the  Foxite  opposition,  who  had  done 
great  mischief,  during  the  previous  mutiny,  by  de- 
laying the  minister’s  bill  in  favour  of  tbe  seamen, 
waa  at  this  present  crisis  unpatriotic  in  the  ex- 
treme, and,  in  our  humble  estimation,  infamoua 
On  the  26th  of  May,  when  the  mind  of  the  country 
was  wholly  occupied  and  agitated  by  the  daring 
conduct  of  Parker  and  his  dMegates,  Mr.  Grey  rose 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  move— /or  a noerp- 
tng  rrform  in  parliament.  He  was  seconded  by 
Erakinc,  and  supported  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
Sir  Richard  Hill,  Sir  William  Dolben,  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Pollen,  Mr.  Fox,  the  great  leader,  and  others 
of  his  patty.  The  vast  majority  of  the  House  tes- 
tified their  disgust  at  the  time  chosen  for  agitating 
such  a question,  and  the  motion  was  smothered  1^ 
a vote  of  268  against  93.  Not  a man  of  the  de- 
feated party  could  have  had  the  shadow  of  a hope 
that  the  inotion  would  pass ; but  now  they  pre- 
tended to  be  driven  to  despair  by  ita  rejection,  and 
by  the  numbers  and  obstinacy  of  the  Pittites ; and 
Fox  and  most  of  bis  friends  instantly  acceded  from 
parliament,  declaring  their  attendance  there  use- 
less, retired  into  the  country,  and  hoisted,  aa  it 
were,  the  black  flag  of  despair  to  the  English 
people,  or  to  the,  at  that  time,  very  limited  portion 
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of  the  nation  that  was  eager  for  a reform  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Some  of  the  seceders  re- 
turned to  their  seats,  and  attended  occasionally  to 
their  parliamentary  duties,  but  none  of  them  re- 
turned during  Parker’s  mutiny;  and  from  this 
time  till  the  month  of  February,  1800,  Fox  spoke 
only  three  or  four  times  in  the  House.  Sheridan, 
who,  for  some  time  past,  had  been  altering  his  tone 
about  the  French  revolution,  refused  to  secede,  or 
follow  his  leader ; and,  when  the  anxious  debate 
came  on  touching  the  rebellion  at  the  Nore,  he 
stood  forward,  in  defiance  of  his  party,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  government,  to  recommend  firmness, 
and  to  exclaim,  that,  if  we  yielded  to  mutinous 
sailors,  we  should  extinguish,  in  one  moment,  three 
centuries  of  glory  !*  The  Foxites  could  only  ac- 
count for  this  conduct  by  suspecting,  and  indeed 
assuming,  that  Sheridan  was  acting  under  selfish 
motives,  and  was,  in  fact,  looking  out  for  some 
well-paid  place  and  a seat  on  the  treasury  bench; 
and  it  grieves  us  to  say  that  there  are  sundry  little 
circumstances  and  indications  which  tend  to  con- 
firm this  suspicion.t  Sheridan  never  recovered 
the  friendship  and  confidence  of  his  party ; nor 
could  that  party  soon  remove  the  evil  impressions 
made  upon  the  public  mind  by  their  conduct  at 
this  crisis.  The  members  of  the  House  who  re- 
mained at  their  posts  behaved  with  becoming  spirit, 
and  imparted  additional  firmness  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  buoys  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  were 
taken  up,  batteries  were  erected  alongshore  for 
firing  red-hot  shot,  and  a proclamation  was  issued 
declaring  the  ships  in  a state  of  rebellion,  and  for- 
bidding all  intercourse  whatever  with  them.  Fierce 
dissentions  now  broke  out  among  the  mutineera, 
who  became  sensible  that  their  fellow-seamen  in  the 
other  fleets  and  the  whole  nation  were  against 
them.  For  some  time  they  had  been  sick  of  Par- 
ker’s long  speeches,  and  had  deprived  him  of  his 
presidency.  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  king’s  birth- 
day, the  whole  mutinous  fleet,  to  prove  its  loyalty, 
fir^  a royal  salute  and  displayed  all  the  gay 
colours  and  flags  usual  on  such  occasions,  tbe  red 
flag  being  struck  during  the  ceremony  on  board 
every  ship  except  the  ‘ Sandwich,’  where  Parker 
was.  A day  or  two  after  this,  several  of  the  ships 
deserted  the  rebels,  who  pointed  their  guna  at  them, 
but  did  not  fire,  and  went  for  protection  either  up  the 
Thames  or  under  the  guns  of  Sheemess.  1 n those 
that  remained,  the  well  disposed  rose  upon  the 
determined  rebels,  and  many  wounds  were  given 
and  some  few  lives  lost.  By  the  13th  of  June  the 
bloody  flag  had  disappeared  from  every  mast-head  ; 
and  on  the  following  morning,  the  crew  of  the 
‘ Sandwich  ’ carried  the  ship  under  the  guna  at 

* Ur.  Moevt  wy*  that,  while  the  ninietry  were  yet  heehatiaf  m la 
the  eiefw  they  thoultl  Uke,  Stberidjui  webt  to  Serretery  DuoiU*  aad 
Miai.  **  My  wivice  b.  that  yva  cut  the  baoye  of  the  river.  Mad  Sir 
Charlee  t/rey  down  to  the  roari.  and  eri  a pnee  on  Parker’*  head.  If 
the  admlmilraUan  take  thU  advice  Icutantly,  they  will  *ave  the  ooan- 
try— if  aot«  they  wtU  ht*a  it,  and,  on  their  rrfomi,  1 will  inpwh 
wtn  in  th«  Hoove  of  Cunmufu  ihb  very  evrniac.— /yk  n/ SAmdea. 

^ It  waa  never,  are  twlirve,  thoajtbt  tlial  Hheridan  had  any  inten> 
two  of  ilfiiliin.  to  Plf< ; bat  at  t^  lime  there  waa  a talk  of  a new 
mited  adminialration.  from  wbieh  Fox  miut  iaeviiahly  W exrlgdeil 
by  the  old  antipathiee  of  the  kisc.  At  thia  mcMBont  SherUian’a  fiw 
euniary  eaharraameau  wna  ihirkaolsg  aad  becomius  uaheatahkit 
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Sheerncu,  and  gave  up  ex-preaident  Parker  to  a 
guard  of  aoldiera,  who  carried  him  on  ahore. 
l^rker  waa  aolemnly  tried,  and  waa  hanged  at  the 
yard-arm  of  the  ‘ Sandwich’  on  the  30th.  A few 
of  the  delcgatea  were  executed  ahorlly  after,  aorae 
of  the  ringleadera  were  flogged  through  the  fleet, 
and  others  were  left  under  acnience  on  board  pri- 
Bon-ahipa;  but  the  general  good  behaviour  of  our 
fleets  at  aea,  and  Admiral  Duncan’a  victory  off 
Camperdown,  gave  an  excellent  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  royal  mercy,  and  in  October  a general 
pardon  was  proclaimed.*  The  mutiny  at  the  Nore, 
which  had  madness  for  its  origin  and  nothing  but 
mischief  for  its  end,  was  thus  put  down  with  (for 
the  times)  a very  email  sacrifice  of  human  life. 
From  the  other  mutiny  may  be  dated  the  moat 
rapid  improvement  in  the  management  and  condi- 
tion of  our  sailors,  with  a proportionate  improve- 
ment in  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  the  men  and 
the  gallantry  of  their  officers. 

On  the  20th  of  July  the  king  prorogued  par- 
liament. 

“ The  Year  of  Mutinies  ” was  not  altogether  an 

* Sir  Jiihii  Battov.  Lif*  of  Earl  — ^“Tr*.  Navil 
DowenU  is  Aon. 


inglorious  year  to  the  British  navy.  Ou  the  14th 
of  February  the  late  Mediterranean  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis,  fell  in  off  Cape  Viu- 
ceiit  with  the  great  Spanish  fleet,  just  come  out  of 
Cadiz  under  the  command  of  Don  Josd  de  Cordova, 
who  had  recently  superseded  Langara.  The 
Spaniards  had  27  sail  of  the  line,  the  ^gliah  only 
15;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  crews  were 
about  equally  destitute  of  seamanship  and  spirit ; 
and  Nelson,  who  was  in  himself  worth  a whole 
squadron  of  line-of-battle  ships,  was  with  Sir  John 
Jervis,  and  executed  all  the  daring  and  really 
brilliant  part  of  the  action.*  By  breaking  the 
line,  by  battering  and  boarding,  four  Spanish  ships 
of  the  line,  including  one  of  112  guns,  were 
taken ; and  all  the  rest  were  driven  into  Cadiz 
and  there  blockaded.  The  news  of  this  opportune 
victory  reached  London  at  the  time  of  the  panic 
caused  by  tbe  state  of  the  Rank  of  England,  and 
had  a great  effect  in  reviving  the  national  spirit. 
Sir  John  Jervis  was  made  Earl  St.  Vincent,  aud 
Nelson  a Knight  of  the  Bath. 

* NeUoa  h«d  Mid,  jott' before  th»  brc«klag  out  of  Um  wtt  with 
Spoin.  ttwls  if  hrr  dart  wert  no  bMtrr  now  thoa  vbeo  It  oetod  In 
liooM  with  ti  voulid  " toon  bt  done  ftac.** 
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On  the  llth  of  October  Admiral  Duncan,  with 
16  sail  of  the  line,  attacked  a Dutch  fleet  of  11  sail 
of  the  line  and  four  56-gun  ships,  which  had 
stolen  out  of  the  Texel  during  a storm,  and  which 
was  on  its  way  to  join  the  great  French  fleet  at 
Brest.  The  Dutch  admiral,  de  Winter,  his  officers, 
and  crews,  fought  their  ships  in  a very  different 
style  from  the  Spaniards — fought  them  like  brave 
men  and  excellent  sailors,  like  worthy  descendants 
<>f  the  men  who  had  so  long  disputea  with  us  the 


empire  of  the  seas.  Their  inferiority  of  force  was 
very  considerable,  and  the  only  particularly  glo- 
rious part  of  the  action,  on  the  side  of  the  English, 
was  the  daring  way  in  which  they  ran  between 
the  Dutch  line,  close  in-shore,  and  tbe  dangerous 
coast;  thus  setting  an  example  which  Nelson 
afterwards  followed  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  After 
a most  obstinate  combat,  and  a terrible  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  on  either  side.  Admiral  de 
Winter  struck ; and  eight  shi|>s  of  the  line,  two 
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S6-gun  ihipa,  and  two  frigates  remained  as  trophies 
of  rictory  to  the  English;  but  they  were  little 
more  than  trophies,  being  all  riddled  in  their  hulls 
like  sieves,  and  otherwise  so  cut  to  pieces  as  to  be 
nearly  all  incapable  of  repair.  This  victory  off 
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Camperdown  excited  a rapturous  joy  at  home. 
Duncan  was  veiy  properly  elevated  to  the  peewe. 
In  the  meanwhile,  in  the  month  of  July,  misled 
by  incorrect  intelligence.  Nelson  with  a small  force 
had  made  a very  unfortunate  attack  on  Santa 
Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  which  had  ended 
in  the  loss  of  his  own  right  arm  and  of  the  lives  of 
some  200  of  his  men.  But  for  his  admirable  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  indomitable  courage  the  loss 
must  have  been  fourfold  what  it  w'as. 

In  the  West  Indies  a squadron,  under  Rear- 
Admiral  Harvey,  co-operat«l  with  General  Aber- 
cromby  in  reducing  the  Spanish  island  of  Trini- 
dad. A Spanish  squadron  lay  at  anchor  there : it 
was  nearly  as  strong  as  his  own,  and  was,  more- 
over, protected  by  some  strong  batteries  on  an 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  But,  while 
Harvey,  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  February,  lay 
at  anchor  off  the  harbour,  within  random  shot  of 
the  Spanish  batteries  and  line-of-battle  ships,  four 
of  the  Spanish  ships  caught  lire,  apparently  by 
accident,  and  burned  with  great  fury  tilt  daylight, 
when  the  huge  boats  entered  and  towed  out  the 
fifth  ship;  and  the  Spaniards,  in  dismay,  sur- 
rendered the  island  without  any  further  struggle. 
Abercromby  and  Harvey  were  much  less  success- 
ful at  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  which  they  attacked 
on  the  1 8tli  of  April ; for  the  Spaniards  had 
atrongly  fortified  the  town  and  the  approaches  to 
it,  and  the  English  general,  after  losing  about  two 


hundred  men,  gave  up  the  enterprise.  The  mor- 
tality among  the  troops  employed  in  the  West 
Indies  continued  to  be  prodigious,  nor  was  any 
apparent  improvement  made  in  the  management 
of  them.* 

Before  proceeding  to  the  war  on  the  continent 
we  must  mention  a strange  expedition  of  the 
French  to  the  English  coast,  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  money-panic.  On  the  20th  of  February 
four  vessels,  three  of  them  old  French  frigates, 
came  to  anchor  in  the  British  Channel  off  Ilfra- 
combe. They  had  troops  on  board,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  land  there,  as  the  north  Devonshire 
volunteers  presently  lined  the  coast.  Tlie  ships 
stood  over  to  the  Welsh  coast,  and  there,  in  a bay 
near  Fishguard,  the  troops  were  disembarked. 
They  advanced  into  the  wild  country  of  Pembroke- 
shire, apparently  without  knowing  whither  they 
were  going.  The  alarm  was  spr^  rapidly,  the 
Welsh  collected  on  every  hill,  and  in  every  valley, 
to  oppose  them ; and  more  than  3000  men,  in- 
cluding 700  well-trained  militia,  with  Lord  Cawdor 
at  their  head,  marched  directly  against  the  in- 
vaders, who,  without  firing  a shot,  laid  down  their 
arms  and  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  There 
were  1400  of  them,  without  artillery,  but  well 
supplied  with  ammunition.  The  men  ware  in 
rags,  and  looked  more  like  felons  escaped  firom 
prison  than  soldiers.  It  was  concluded  that  they 
must  be  prisoners  let  loose ; but  this  conclusion 
was  perhaps  too  hasty,  for  Bonaparte’s  conquering 
army  of  Italy  had  been  just  as  ramd  a few 
months  before,  and,  in  English  eyes  at  least,  would 
have  looked  just  as  much  like  escaped  felons  or 
vagabonds.  This  petty  invasion  of  Wales  was  not 
intelligible  at  the  time,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  made  intelligible  since.  &me  thought 
it  was  meant  to  alarm  us  by  showing  that  a body 
of  troope  might  be  thrown  on  our  coasts  in  spite 
of  the  vigilance  and  mighty  force  of  our  fleets  (but 
this  object  might  have  b«n  attained  without  so 
large  a sacrifice  of  men  as  14b0) ; some  thought 
that  it  was  meant  to  be  a rapid  predatory  expedi- 
tion ; some  that  it  was  meant  to  burthen  us  with 
so  many  prisoners,  who  must  be  fiMi  at  our  expense, 
and  who  might  afterwards  increase  the  confusion 
in  the  event  of  an  actual  invasion ; which  last  con- 
jecture seems  the  most  rational. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  armies  in  Italy,  the 
victorious  Archduke  Charles  had  been  left  weak 
on  the  Rhine.  He  recovered  Fort  Kehl  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year ; but  Moreau,  strongly  rein- 
forced, again  reduced  that  important  fortress,  and 
defeated  the  Austrians  in  a great  battle  in  the 
month  of  April.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment 
Hoche,  who  commanded  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  de- 
feated General  Krey ; and  other  French  divisions 
were  again  advancing  into  the  heart  of  Germany, 
when  their  march  was  suspended  W the  intelligence 
that  the  emperor  was  negotiating  for  a peace  with 
Bonaparte. 

Both  the  young  republican  general  and  the  old 
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Auatrian  marahal  had  receired  reinforccmenU  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Alvinzi,  aa  early  ai  the  month  of 
January,  took  the  field  with  50,000  men,  intend- 
ing not  merely  to  relieve  Wurmacr,  but  alao  to 
drive  the  French  from  the  whole  line  of  the 
Adige ; but  he  again  divided  his  forces,  was  de- 
feat^ at  Rivoli  on  the  14th  of  January;  and,  after 
General  Provera,  who  had  surrendered  with  2000 
men  the  year  before,  had  surrendered  with  a divi- 
sion of  5000  men,  old  Wurmser,  being  reduced 
to  extremities  fur  want  of  provisions,  was  obliged 
to  capitulate  in  Mantua. 

The  pope  was  unable  to  pay  the  enormous  con- 
tributions demanded  from  him.  After  the  surrender 
of  Mantua  the  French  overran  the  greater  part  of 
the  papal  states,  scattered  with  a few  shots  some 
6000  or  8000  very  unwarlike  troops  in  the  pope’s 
pay,  took  possession  of  the  city  and  port  of  Ancona, 
and  at  Tolentino  dictated  new  and  still  harsher  con- 
ditions of  peace  to  the  helpless  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church.*  By  this  time  Austria  had  poured  an- 
other army  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  and  had  given 
the  command  of  it  to  the  Archduke  Charles.  But 
this  last  Austrian  army  was  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  raw  recruits,  and  of  the  disheartened  frag- 
ments of  the  forces  of  Beaulieu,  Wurmser,  Da- 
vidowich,  and  Alvinzi ; and  the  archduke,  instead 
of  being  left  to  his  own  genius  and  ready  resources, 
was  checked  and  embarrassed  by  the  Aulic  Coun- 
cil at  Vienna.  On  the  other  side,  the  French, 
already  superior  in  numbers,  were  flushed  with 
victory ; and  General  Bemadotte,  who  had  quitted 
the  army  of  the  Rhine,  joined  Bonaparte  with 
20,000  men.  After  sustaining  some  terrible  de- 
feats in  the  month  of  March  on  the  Tagliamento, 
the  archduke  retreated  slowlv  and  in  admirable 
order  towards  Vienna,  in  the  fiope  of  receiving  re- 
inforcements from  that  capital  and  from  Hun^y, 
and  of  drawing  the  French  into  the  hereditary 
states,  where  a population  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  the  emperor  would  be  sure  to  rise  en  masse  and 
attack  them  on  their  flanks  and  rear.  The  cam- 

sign  was  not  hopeless : the  archduke  was  full  of 

ope  and  ardour;  the  French,  who  had  violated 
the  continental  territories  of  the  republic  of  Venice, 
were  apprehensive  of  an  attack  on  tlieir  rear  from 
that  quarter ; General  Laudon  was  pouring  through 
the  valleys  of  the  Tyrol  with  another  Austrian  di- 
vision, was  driving  back  the  French  detachments 
on  the  Upper  Adige,  and  was  almost  on  the  edge 
of  the  plains  of  I^orobardy.  Bonaparte  was  full  of 
anxiety ; but  disguising  this  feeling,  and  suddenly 
pretending  to  deplore  the  horrore  of  war,  and  to  be 
anxious,  merely  for  humanity’s  sake,  for  a peace, 
he  wrote  a very  flattering  letter  to  the  archduke, 
calling  him  the  saviour  of  Germany,  and  repre- 
senting England  as  the  only  power  in  Europe  that 
had  an  interest  in  continuing  the  war.  The  arch- 
duke referred  him  for  an  answer  to  Vienna.  Bo- 

* FIIWq  nlllioM  of  lirrm.  part  ui  euh.  part  is  wvt«  to 

ba  paid  within  oo«  tnootht  SO.OOO,000  mure  ware  to  be  paid  wiihio 
throe  Booth*  i boraot  and  celtlt  were  to  be  ftiroiah^  tn  ao  iminfinan 
aiDoant;  and  the  Vatican  arm*  to  be  agals  pittodmd  of  •Utace.painl' 
laie,  and  ran  aanufcil|>ta. 
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naparte  was  now  at  Judenbnrg,  in  Upper  Styria, 
about  eight  days’  march  from  Vienna;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  successes  of  Moreau  and  Hoebe, 
there  was  no  republican  army  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube  to  co-operate  with  him,  be  bad  many 
atreama  to  pass,  and  several  dangerous  defiles  be- 
fore him,  and  behind  him  the  Lombard  VenetiaDa, 
though  without  any  aid  from  their  timid,  con- 
temptible government,  were  actually  rising  in  in- 
surrection, it  being  reported  among  the  people, 
who  had  many  wrongs  to  avenge,  that  the  French 
army  had  got  enclos^  in  the  mountain  passes  of 
Camiola  and  Styria,  and  would  inevitably  be  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  their  arms.  But  there  was  a 
party  at  Vienna  overcome  by  their  fears,  and  ready 
to  purchase  peace  at  almost  any  price ; the  arch- 
duke was  ordered  to  agree  to  a suspension  of  hos- 
tilities ; an  armistice  began  on  the  7th  of  April, 
and  the  preliminaries  of  a peace  were  signed  by 
Bonaparte,  at  Leoben,  on  the  18tb.  The  French 
on  their  first  advance  into  the  Venetian  dominions, 
and  many  months  before  any  ptqiular  insurrection 
was  heard  of  or  thought  of,  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  overthrow  that  aristocratic  republic,  to 
appropriate  all  its  territories  on  the  continent,  toge- 
ther with  the  city  of  Venice  itself,  seated  on  its 
hundred  isles,  to  keep  all  this  as  an  sflSIiated  or 
dependent  republic,  or  to  barter  it  away  (alter 
having  well  plundered  it)  fur  territory  elsewhere 
and  other  advantages.*  In  a secret  article  to  the 
preliminaries  Bonaparte  now  agreed  to  give  the 
neutral  state  of  Venice  to  Austria  in  compensation 
for  her  losses.  This  done,  Bonaparte  hurried  back 
to  the  Adige,  took  a sanguinary  vengeance  for 
tome  disgraceful  excesses  which  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  people  of  Verona  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, tent  his  propagandists  into  the  city  of 
Venice,  to  excite  a mad  democratic  party  into  in- 
surrection against  the  Doge  and  the  aristocrats  by 
promising  them  liberty  and  equality,  and  by  setting 
up  the  tree  of  liberty  under  the  shadow  of  the 
winged  lion  in  the  square  of  St.  Mark  ; roused  the 
people  to  rebellion  in  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  other 
towns,  got  possession  of  the  castles  and  other  forti- 
fied places  by  pretending  that  he  meant  merely  to 
keep  them  until  a free,  democratic,  and  essentially 
independent  republican  government  could  be  set- 
tled by  delegates  and  representatives  of  the  people 
(in  all  these  deeds  a body  of  Poles,  who  had  bm 
so  recently  duped,  betrayed,  and  then  beaten  out 
of  their  own  country,  were  active  and  zealous  co- 
operators  with  the  French) ; introduced  surrepti- 
tiously troops  into  Venice,  and  next,  with  some- 
thing plainer  than  words,  told  the  Doge  and  the 
senate  that  the  people  must  have  a new  constiui- 
tion  and  form  of  government,  and  that  they  mutt 
resign ; which  the  equivocating,  heartless  cowards 
did  in  the  month  of  May.  Bonaparte  then  took 
possession  of  the  arsenal  and  docks,  with  all  their 
stores  and  all  the  ships  of  war ; a provisional  go- 

* Th«  eorrcvpondeoea  of  BoMjwrte  nubluhad  by  Puk^otick* 
folly  ««mbiuhe*  ihl*  het,  which  i«  Dy ft  auMwf  other  •▼UfBW 
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vemment  of  the  required  democratic  form  was  set 
up,  and  the  mad  Venetian  democrats  insulted  their 
pusillanimous,  degenerate  nobles  with  impunity, 
sang  the  ‘ Qa  Ira  ’ with  the  French  soldiery,  and 
danced  round  the  tree  of  liberty  in  the  square 
of  St.  Mark  in  an  extasy,  and  down  to  the  last 
moment  without  any  foreb^ing  that  they  and  their 
country  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  hated  rule  of  the 
Austrian  Kaiser — whose  acceptance  of  this  compen* 
sation  was  only  less  infamous  ^an  Bonaparte’s  offer. 

At  the  same  time,  but  with  much  less  deception 
and  difficulty,  Genoa  was  democratised  and  affili- 
ated. The  shuffling  senate  and  aristocracy  of  that 
once  proud  republic  had  hoped  to  preserve  them- 
selves by  their  treaties  of  neutrality,  and  their  secret 
co'oper^ion  with  the  French ; but  one  fine  day  in 
June  the  democrats  of  the  city  hoisted  the  red 
nightcap,  and  told  them  that  their  government  was 
no  longer  compatible  with  the  improved  notions  of 
the  times.  Fearing  plunder,  and  worse,  most  of 
the  respectability  classes  rallied  round  the  senate : 
the  sans-culottes  were  beaten  and  put  down ; but 
the  vanquished  applied  to  the  French,  who  had 
promised  to  support  them ; and  then  Bonaparte, 
the  conqueror,  stepped  in,  with  the  intimation  that 
the  Genoese  government  must  submit  It  sub- 
mitted accordingly,  and  was  remodelled  in  the 
French  fashion.  Four  millions  of  livres  were 
wrung  from  the  principal  nobility,  and  sent  to  the 
five  kings  at  the  Luxembourg ; a French  garrison 
took  possession  of  the  city,  and  of  the  mountain 
fortifications  which  gird  it ; and  all  who  gainsaid 
what  was  done  were  put  under  arrest,  while  the 
peasants  who  attempted  to  defend  their  native 
mountains  and  their  homesteads  were  tried  by 
martial  law  and  shot.  All  this  while  negotiations 
were  going  on,  and  the  young  republican  general 
was  browbeating  the  Austrian  diplomatists,  now 
hinting  that  he  might  have  gained  much  more  for 
France  by  continuing  the  war,  and  now  threat- 
ening to  shatter  Austria  like  a potsherd.  As 
England  was  now  clearly  to  be  left  in  the  war 
without  a single  ally,  Pitt,  as  early  as  the  month 
of  June,  intimated  to  the  Directory  a willingness 
to  enter  into  a new  negotiation.  The  Directors, 
who  had  taken  up  and  echoed  Bonaparte’s  note 
that  France  loved  peace,  agreed  to  the  opening  of 
conferences  at  lisle.  In  the  b^inning  of  July 
Lord  Malmesbury  repaired  to  that  city,  and  con- 
tinued there  exchanging  useless  notes  and  receiving 
many  insults  until  uie  middle  of  September,  when 
he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  place  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  The  French  negotiators  had  acted 
as  if  England  had  been  beaten  as  well  as  Austria, 
having  Amended  that  we  should  give  up  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  every  island  or  settlement, 
French,  Dutch,  or  Spanish,  without  receiving  any 
compensation.  Again,  as  we  believe,  Pitt  was 
driven  into  a humiliating  negotiation  without  any 
expectation  of  concluding  a treaty ; and  again,  the 
French,  while  pretending  to  negotiate  and  to 
blame  the  insincerity  of  the  English  cabinet,  were 
stirring  up  insurrection  and  civil  war  in  Ireland. 


They  had  already  been  made  to  feel  that  in  a ma- 
ritime war  with  this  country  they  must  be  losers  ; 
but  they  confidently  calculated  that  the  civil  war 
now  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in  Ireland,  and 
popular  insurrections  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  the  state  of  our  navy,  which  they  very  incor- 
rectly considered  as  still  mutinous,  must  bring 
Great  Britain  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  facilitate 
their  triumph  over  her.  Bonaparte,  who  hated 
the  English  and  their  institutions  (which  he  never 
during  his  whole  life  could  understand)  with  a 
hatred  as  bad  as  any  Jacobin  sans-culotte  had  ever 
felt,  and  who  had  ab^ady  begun  uttering  his  pithy 
oracular  sentences,  had  said  that  the  monarchy 
and  aristocracy  of  England  must  be  destroyed — 
that  they  were  undermined  already — and  that  it 
would  only  take  him  three  mouths  to  democratise 
London  as  he  had  democratised  Venice  and  Genoa. 

On  the  17th  of  October  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  between  France  and  Austria  was  signed  at 
Campo  Formio,  near  Udine.  The  emperor  ceded 
to  France  all  the  Netherlands,  and  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  with  Mayence,  the  great  outpost  and 
bulwark  of  Germany ; he  gave  up,  nominally  to 
the  natives,  but  virtually  to  the  French,  all  that  he 
had  held  in  Lombardy,  acknowledging  the  inde> 
pendence  of  the  Milanese  and  Mantuan  states, 
xmder  their  new  name  of  the  ” Cisalpine  Repub- 
lic;” and  he  consented  that  the  French  republic 
should  have  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  then  be- 
longed to  Venice,  and  the  Venetian  possessions  in 
Allmnia.  The  French  republic,  on  its  part,  con- 
sented (such  was  the  word)  that  the  emperor  should 
take  and  keep  Venice,  and  its  territory  in  Italy  as 
far  as  the  Adige,  together  with  Istria,  at  the  head 
of  that  sea,  and  all  Venetian  Dalmatia,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Venetian  pro- 
vinces between  the  Adige  and  the  Adda  were  to  be 
incorporated  with  that  political  phantom,  the  Cis- 
alpine republic.  The  emperor,  who,  in  the  case 
of  Venice,  had  admitted  the  principle  of  taking 
neutral  or  friendly  states  as  compensations  from 
an  enemy,  was  alto  to  have  an  increase  of  territory 
in  Germany  at  the  expense  of  Bavaria,  and  his 
feudatory  and  relative  by  marriage,  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  was  to  have  the  Brisgau.  Modena, 
Massa,  Carrara,  and  all  the  papal  provinces  of 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Faenza,  and  Rimini, 
as  far  as  the  Rubicon,  were  declared  to  be  annexed 
to  the  Cisalpine  republic  aforesaid.  Tuscany, 
Parma,  Rome,  and  Naples  were  left  to  their  old 
governments  and  monarchic  institutions ; but,  ex- 
cept Naples,  they  were  all  in  complete  subjection 
to  France  and  her  liege  vassals  the  new  Italian 
republicans,  who  never  ceased  promoting  plots 
and  conspiracies  against  the  said  established  go- 
vernments. From  these  manoeuvres  Naples  itself 
was  certainly  not  exempted : even  now  the  road 
was  paved  for  that  entrance  of  the  French  into  the 
Neapolitan  kingdom  which  took  place  in  1799. 
To  General  Serrurier  was  confided  the  honourable 
task  of  finishing  the  spoliation  of  Venice,  and  then 
delivering  it  over  to  the  Austrians:  having  re- 
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moved  all  their  plunder,  haring  atripped  even  the 
Bucintoro  of  ita  gold  and  omaroents,  the  French 
quitted  Venice  one  day  and  the  Auatriana  entered 
it  the  next ; and  not  only  waa  the  new-fangled  tree 
of  liberty  in  St.  Mark'a  cut  down,  hut  an  end  waa 
put  to  a republic  which  had  flduriahed  for  fourteen 
hundred  yeara.  It  was  an  oppreaaire,  tyrannoua, 
jealoua  oligarchy  when  at  ita  beat ; and  for  more 
than  a century  it  had  fallen  into  decrepitude  and 
imbecility;  ita  proud  patriciana  had  become  the 
meaneat  of  the  mean,  and  not  aomething,  but 
everything  waa  rotten  in  the  atate  of  Venice ; — but 

nra  RTv  and  mart 

^ tlut  wliicb  OQc«  WM  gmU  hath  pMrtd  avay.” 

To  aettle  varioua  queationa  relating  to  Germany  it 
waa  agreed  at  Campo  Formio  to  bold  a congreaa 
at  Raatadt.  Bonaparte,  being  appointed  by  the 
Directory  to  act  aa  plenipotentiary  at  thia  congreaa, 
took  hia  leave  of  Italy  in  November,  leaving  hia 
victorioua  army  behind  him.  Aa  he  paaaed  through 
Switzerland  he  found  an  opportunity  of  inaulting 
Bern  and  the  other  ariatocratic  cantona,  thus  in- 
dicating that  they  were  soon  to  be  democratised 
and  plundered.  After  a short  stay  at  Raatadt,  in 
which  be  proscribed  and  dictated  at  his  pleasure, 
he  haatenM  back  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  early 
in  December,  to  claim  the  command  in  chief  of 
the  “ Army  of  England,”  as  an  immense  force  was 
called  which  waa  said  to  be  prepared  for  the  inva- 
sion of  thia  country.  A proclamation  had  been 
iasued  to  that  army,  telling  the  soldiery  that  they 
should  soon  be  enriched  by  sharing  among  them 
the  uncountable  wealth  of  London  and  the  spoils 
of  the  English  aristocracy.  •-  . 

Since  we  last  alluded  to  the  internal  government 
of  France,  numerous  turmoils,  conspiracies,  and 
changes  had  taken  place  in  Paris.  In  1796  the 
Montagnards  and  Jacobins  made  a terrible  effort 
to  recover  the  power  they  had  lost ; but  their  deep 
conspiracy  waa  detected  at  the  moment  it  waa 
about  to  break  out  by  the  vigilant  Directors,  who 
had  organised  a very  complete  system  of  espionage 
and  treachery ; and  Gracchus  Babceuf,  betrayed  by 
one  Griacl,  a brother  conspirator,  waa  arrested  by 
night,  and  all  hia  papers,  containing  every  parti- 
cular of  the  plot,  were  found  and  seized.  Forth- 
with all  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  aa  Vadier, 
Amar,  Choudieu,  Drouet  (the  hero  of  Varennes), 
Roaignol  (whosenamein  the  Venddewaa  ‘ Devil’), 
Ricord,  and  a great  many  others,  were  captured. 
Gracchus  Babceuf  bullied  the  Directors,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  them  believe  that,  from  the 
great  strength  of  his  party,  the  beat  thing  they 
could  do  would  be  to  make  terms  with  him,  and 
save  his  friends  by  declaring  that  there  had  been 
no  conspiracy  at  all ; but  the  Directors  sent  him 
and  hia  friends  to  take  their  trial  before  the  High 
Court  of  Venddme.  Their  partizans  in  Paris 
talked  of  liberating  them  and  overthrowing  the 
five  kings  at  the  Luxembourg ; but  they  bdked 
too  long  and  too  loudly.  At  last,  in  the  month  of 
August  (1796),  about  700  desperadoes,  and  not 
more,  and  only  armed  with  swords  and  pistols. 


marched  over  to  the  Luxembourg  at  about  mid- 
night to  seize  the  directors.  Fmding  that  tbe 
palace  waa  defended  by  a numerous  guard,  and 
that  they  could  do  nothing  there,  they  marched 
away  to  the  camp  at  Grenelle,  where  they  counted 
on  tbe  co-operation  of  one  battalion,  and  where 
they  hoped  to  win  over  the  rest  of  the  soldiery. 
They  entered  tbe  camp  shouting  “ Ixmg  live  t^ 
republic  and  the  constitution  of  ’93 1”  but  their 
friendly  battalion  had  been  removed,  and  the  rest 
of  the  soldiers,  instead  of  joining,  fell  upon  them 
with  sabres  and  bayonets,  killed  a great  many  of 
them  on  the  spot,  and  made  prisoners  of  a great 
many  more.  A military  commission  established 
in  the  camp  condemned  thirty-one  of  these  conspi- 
rators to  death,  thirty  to  deportation  to  Guiana, 
and  twenty-five  to  a hard  imprisonment  at  home. 
After  a very  long  delay  the  High  Court  of  Ven- 
dfime  proce^ed  with  the  trial  of  Babmuf  and  the 
other  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  who  kept  up  their 
spirits  on  their  trial  by  singing  the  Maiseillese 
hymn,  and  repeating  the  liberty  and  equality 
dogmas  which  a few  months  before  had  been  the 
law  and  gospel  of  all  France.  Gracchus  Babtsuf 
and  Darthd  were  condemned  to  death,  the  rest  to 
deportation.  On  hearing  their  sentence  Babceuf 
and  Dartbe  stabbed  themselves  with  concealed 
daggers;  but,  not  doing  the  thing  effectually,  they 
were  both  carried  to  the  scaffold  in  a half-dead 
state,  and  guillotined.  These  men  were  about  the 
last  of  the  honest  fanatics  of  the  revolution,  and  they 
left  behind  them  few  or  none  but  selfish  time- 
aervera,  or  men  prepared  by  want  of  principle,  or 
want  of  courage,  to  conform  to  the  course  of  events, 
be  it  what  it  might,  and  to  submit  to  that  military 
despotism  which  was  already  forging  for  France. 
Before  the  trial  aixl  execution  of  Babeeuf,  which 
did  not  take  place  till  March,  1797,  tbe  royalists 
in  their  turn  began  to  conspire  against  the  Direc- 
tory and  the  so-called  republic.  Two  or  three 
men  said  to  be  secret  emissaries  of  Monsieur  or 
Louis  XVIII.  were  apprehended  in  January,  and 
accused  of  attempting,  like  the  Baboeufiats,  but  for  a 
very  different  purpose,  to  seduce  the  soldiers  in  the 
camp  at  Grenelle.  In  the  month  of  March,  when 
the  elections  came  on  for  one-third  of  tbe  legisla- 
ture, some  of  the  ancient  noblesse  were  returned, 
and  these  decided  royalists  soon  formed  a powerful 
coalition,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Directory.  In 
May  they  were  even  strong  enough  to  get  (Miieral 
Pichegru  elected  president  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  and  Barbtl-Marboia  president  of  the 
Council  of  Ancients.  If  Pichegru  waa  not  a roy- 
alist before,  the  depriving  him  of  his  high  com- 
mand in  the  army  had  miade  him  one  now ; Barbd- 
Marbois  was  a warm  and  honest  constitutional 
royalist.  In  the  same  month  when,  in  conformity 
with  Sieyes’s  last  constitution,  one  of  the  Directora 
went  out,  Barthelemy  the  diplomatist,  who  was  also 
by  this  time  suspected  of  royalism,  waa  brought 
in  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.  [The  director  that  re- 
tired was  Letoumeur.*]  Loud  outcries  were  raiae4 

* Thil  v«t  by  dnwioi  IaIo. 
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■gainst  the  extravagance,  corruption,  and  profli- 
gacy of  the  directional  government;  the fuUliherly 
of  the  press,  so  often  promised,  was  demanded  by 
the  royalists ; peace — peace,  even  with  England — 
was  recommended ; some  of  the  severest  of  the 
decrees  against  the  emigrants  and  non-juring  priests 
were  actually  revoked,  and  the  coalition  were  evi- 
dently making  considerable  progress,  when  Director 
Barras  secured  the  services  of  the  aatucious  Talley- 
rand by  making  him  minister  for  foreign  aflairs, 
and  then  appealed  to  General  Bonaparte  and  the 
victorious  army  of  Italy.  Bonaparte  hereupon  dis- 
patched Augereau,  one  of  the  most  devoted  and 
most  daring  of  his  satellites,  to  Paris,  with  terrible 
addresses  from  the  army  of  Italy,  which  were  evi- 
dently Bonaparte’s  own  compoaitioiu.  “ Tremble,” 
said  one  of  these  significant  addresses,  “ tremble, 
royalists ! From  the  Adige  to  the  Seine  is  but  a 
step.  Tremble!  Your  iniquities  are  counted,  and 
the  reward  for  them  is  at  the  point  of  our  bayo- 
nets.” Besides  sending  army  addresaea,  Bonaparte 
sent  a few  more  millions  of  livres.  It  seems  to 
have  been  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Barras,  Rew- 
bell,  and  La  Rdveillere,  that  but  for  the  plunder  of 
Italy  thus  remitted  from  time  to  time  the  Direc- 
tory would  have  had  very  hard  work  to  weather 
this  storm.  To  overawe  the  two  councils  numerous 
detachments  of  troops  were  marched  into  Paris. 
Everything  announced  that  a coup  d’etat  or  another 
revolution  was  at  hand.  Carnot  hated  royalty  and 
royalists;  but  he  hated  three  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Directory — Barras,  Rewbell,  and  La  Rdveillhre 
I/epeaux— quite  as  much ; he  was  enraged  too  at 
the  tone  of*  that  little  Corsican,”  and,  though  he 
did  not  league  himself  with  his  new  brother  di- 
rector Ba^elemy,  or  with  the  coalition  in  the 
legislature,  be  refill  to  co-operate  in  the  energetic 
measures  proposed  by  Barras  and  Rewbell,  and 
even  thwarted  them  continually.  Therefore  it  was 
they  determined  that  Carnot,  th^  rabid  republican, 
should  be  treated  even  as  a royalist,  and  classed 
with  Barthelemy  in  the  Diet  Ira.  The  legisla- 
ture, on  the  motion  of  Pichegru,  decreed  the  im- 
mediate arming  of  the  national  guards,  and  the 
removal  of  the  regular  troops  which  had  been 
brought  into  the  capital  or  stationed  around  it. 
General  Willot,  one  of  the  coalition,  and  the  most 
determined  royalist  of  them  all,  recommended  that 
Pichegru  should  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  na- 
tional guards,  that  a decree  of  accusation  and  arrest 
should  be  launched  against  Barras,  Rewbell,  and 
La  Rdveillbre  (it  is  said  he  ofiered  to  go  himself  to 
the  Luxembourg,  and  bring  them  handcuffed  to 
the  bar),  that  the  old  sectioners  who  had  survived 
Bosuiparla’s  bail-storm  of  grape  and  canister 
should  be  called  out,  and  that  the  coalition  should 
anticipate  their  enemies  and  strike  the  first  blow 
baldly,  and  in  open  day.  But  Pichegru  hesitated ; 
others  were  all  for  acting  according  to  law  or  the 
new  constitution ; and,  while  they  were  thus  deli- 
berating, Bonaparte’s  own  Augereau  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  of  the  line  in  and  round  Paris, 
put  some  more  grape  and  canister  into  their  guns. 
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and  with  12,000  men,  and  40  pieces  of  artillery, 
surrounded  the  Tuileries,  and  stepped  in  to  execute 
the  order  of  the  triumvirate — Barras,  Rewbell, 
and  lAt  Reveillere — and  arrest  all  their  enemies. 
Eight  hundred  grenadiers  of  the  guard  of  the 
Corps  Legislatif  were  under  arms  behind  the  iron 
railing  of  the  Tuileries — but  what  were  they  against 
so  many  ? “ Are  you  republicans  ?”  said  Auger- 
eau. **  Certes,”  replied  the  800,  who  then  went 
over  and  joined  his  12,000.*  Pichegru,  Willot, 
General  Ramel,  and  about  sixty  other  members  of 
the  legislature,  were  instantly  arrested  and  trans- 
ferred from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Temple,  charged 
with  high  treason.  The  triumvirate  had  also  pro- 
scribed Carnot  and  Barthelemy : the  first  of  these 
personages  concealed  himself,  and  afterwards  es- 
caped, but  Barthelemy  remained  to  be  condemned 
and  deported  or  transported  with  his  party.  The 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  who  had  so  recently 
bowed  to  the  majorities  and  the  will  of  the  coali- 
tion, now  trimmed  their  sails  to  go  with  another 
wind : they  named  a committee  of  Five,  with 
Sieyes  (wroth  that  men  should  be  so  mad  as  to 
mutiny  under  bis  best  of  constitutions)  at  the  head 
of  it,  to  organize  a new  committee  of  Public 
Salvation,  or  Saiut  Public.  This  committee,  with 
a power  as  dictatorial  and  absolute  as  that  which 
it  had  enjoyed  under  Robespierre,  soon  stepped 
forth,  annulled  the  elections  of  some  forty-eight 
or  fifty  departments,  drove  away  the  persons  elected 
by  them  into  the  legislature  and  into  official  posts 
(as  judges,  municipal  administrators,  Ac.),  and 
gave  to  the  Directory  the  power  of  nominating  to 
the  offices  thus  vacated.  Fortunately  the  Parisians 
had  become  sick  oft  blood,  and  “ deportation”  was 
all  the  mode.  Pichegru,  Willot,  and  forty  other 
members  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  Barbd- 
Marbois  and  ten  other  members  of  the  Council  of 
Ancients,  Carnot  and  Barthelemy,  the  two  losing 
members  of  the  Directory,  one  abb^  one  ex-minis- 
ter of  police,  two  generals  (M  iranda  and  Ramel), 
and  seven  other  individuals  were  condemned  to  be 
deported  or  transported  for  life  to  that  same  terri- 
ble country  where  Collot  d’Herbois  had  died,  and 
where  Billaud-Varennes  was  bving  and  educating 
parrots.  Cayenne  and  Sinimari,  and  the  other 
yellow-fever  towns  that  lie  between  the  Maroni 
and  the  Oyapok,  must  have  been  astonished  at 
the  mixed  batches  exported  by  these  surxxssive 
governments  of  the  mother-country  1 Considering 
that  the  opposition  journalists  were  quite  as  dan- 
gerous as  the  deputies  or  members,  and  that  there 
were  no  means  of  striking  them  judicially,  the 
Satut  Public  “ resolved  to  act  revolutionarily  (ri- 
voiutionnairement)  in  their  regard,  as  they  had 
done  with  the  members  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.”  t 

* Hon*  ot  iht  moMy  MSt  by  Boaap»rt«  h»4  bM&  eDBAojad  fai 
eomiuuiv  bcfonlui«4l  u>«m  (rrnAdim  of  the  f urd  of  the  Coi^  Le> 
fUUtlf-  Beme  hed  perforn^  thle  efliee  with  hie  Mwl  MUteVsend 
the  MM  fUM  had  bees  deferred  natil  the  anlral  from  Italy  ef  the 
neceMar)'  KiQda>  fee.  Augrreau  vaotdd  to  blow  the  ToUmee  aad 
the  eaemiM  of  the  Direetoty  iuto  the  air  nasy  dayt  before:  bat, 
ihoofh  »ur«  of  aa  caey  Tictorj’.  fianae  vae  anxteoa  lo  avoid  aay 
rembal. 
i TUera. 
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The  proprietors,  editors,  and  writers  of  forty-two 
journals  (collectively  an  immense  number)  were 
also  condemned  to  deportation  to  French  Guiana. 
It  was  laid  down  as  good,  free,  republican  law  that 
for  the  future  the  Directory  should  have  the  power 
of  suppressing  whatsoever  journals,  or  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  and  books,  it  might  think  fit,  of  seizing 
and  deporting  to  Guiana  without  any  trial  (rvr 
ttn  simple  arrilH)  all  such  priests  as  were  thought 
to  misbehave  themselves  politically,  and  of  shut- 
ting up  all  clubs,  preventing  with  the  armed  force 
all  meetings,  &c.  &c.  The  re-organization  of  the 
Paris  national  guard  was  suspended;  but  there 
was  an  immense  increase  and  a re-organization  of 
the  police,  which  began  from  this  time  to  mix  in 
nearly  all  matters,  and  to  exercise  a despotism 
which  has  never  since  ceased,  and  which,  appa- 
rently, never  vrill  cease  in  France.  All  these 
measures,  which  gave  the  Directors  a power  more 
absolute  and  more  revolutionary  than  any  that  had 
been  possessed  by  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  St. 
Just,  were  voted  on  the  I8th  Fructidor,  or  4th  of 
September,  by  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
“ Not  a voice,”  sajrs  Thiers  himself,  “ was  raised 
against  their  adoption ; some  deputies  applauded, 
the  majority  were  silent  and  submissive.”  The 
Council  of  Ancients  showed  less  promptitude  in 
their  submission ; but  on  the  19th  the  Directory 
sent  them  a peremptory  and  insolent  message; 
and  forthwith  they  constitutionally  confirmed  all 
that  the  other  House  or  coun^  had  voted. 
Nearly  all  the  emigrants  and  priests  who  had  re- 
turned now  went  flying  out  of  France.  Some 
cargoes  of  the  deported  were  shipped  off"  for  the 
pestiferous  settlement  in  South  America;  but  a 
good  many  of  them  remained  on  the  French  coast, 
in  prison  or  under  strict  police  surveillance  in  the 
Isle  of  RA  Poor  diplomatic  Barthelemy  was  of 
the  number  of  those  who  went  to  Guiana,  wher^ 
he  caught  the  endemic  fever  and  nearly  di^ ; but 
after  some  months  of  captivity  he  escaped  with  six 
of  his  companions,  and  got  safely  to  England. 
Carnot,  who  had  fled,  took  up  his  quarters  in 
Switzerland,  waiting  for  some  new  revolution  at 
Paris.  Merlin  de  Douai,  a timid,  submissive 
lawyer,  and  Francois  de  Neufehfiteau,  a man  of 
letters,  a writer  of  republican  odes,  and  as  servile 
as  Merlin,  were  put  into  the  Directory  to  fill  up 
the  places  left  vacant  by  Barthelemy  and  Carnot. 
Such  was  the  revolution  or  coup  d’dtat  of  the  18th 
Fructidor, 

The  British  parliament  reassembled  on  the  2nd 
of  November.  The  speech  from  the  throne  dwelt 
on  the  excessive  pretensions  of  the  French;  the 
failure  of  the  negotiations  at  Lisle,  the  flourishing 
state  of  trade  and  the  revenue,  our  naval  victories 
and  our  new  conquests  in  the  West  Indies;  and  it 
once  more  recommended  those  vigorous  exertions 
which  alone  could  make  peace  attainable.  As  Fox 
and  other  great  orators  of  the  opposition  continued 
in  their  secession  (as  if  to  encourage  the  enemy  by 
showing  what  a divided  people  we  were),  there 
was  little  interest  in  the  very  slight  opposition 
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offered  to  the  addresses,  or  in  any  of  the  debates 
which  followed  during  the  session.  The  army  and 
navy  estimates  were  smoothly  passed,  and,  as  a 
beginning,  supplies  were  vot^  to  the  amount  of 
25,500,000/.  Among  the  ways  and  means  adopted 
was  the  trebling  of  all  the  assessed  taxes. 

A.n.  1798. — At  the  end  of  April,  when  the  sword 
of  rebellion  was  all  but  drawn  in  Ireland,  the  mi- 
nister demanded  further  supplies  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  3,000,000/.  The  mouey  was  voted 
with  little  opposition,  as  was  anew  increase  of  taxes 
to  meet  it  Sundry  more  millions  would  have 
been  required  if  our  late  ally  the  emperor  had  not 
made  his  separate  peace  with  the  French.  As  the 
storm  thickened  in  the  West,  as  the  Irish  were 
flying  to  arms  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  as 
the  FVench  were  not  merely  preparing  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  the  heart  of  that  island,  but  also 
threatening  to  invade  England  with  100,000  men, 
a bill  was  readily  passed  for  allowing  men  in  the 
supplemental  militia  to  enlist  into  the  regular 
army ; and  another  bill  soon  followed  to  enable  his 
majesty  to  provide  more  effectually  for  the  security 
and  defence  of  the  realm,  and  to  indemnify  persona 
who  might  suffer  in  their  property  by  such  mea- 
sures as  it  might  be  thought  necessary  to  adopt 
The  Alien  Bill  was  revived,  and  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  renewed  or  prolouged. 

Discussions  on  the  state  of  Ireland  were  stopped 
by  ministers  and  their  majorities,  as  being  only 
dangerous  at  so  critical  a moment.  But  in  the 
month  of  June,  when  the  Irish  insurgents  had  at- 
tacked and  beaten  several  detachments  of  the  king’s 
troops,  and  more  of  the  militia,  and  had  capbji^ 
several  towns,  a message  was  delivered  to  parlia- 
ment from  the  king,  desiring  “ that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  take  all  such  measures  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  defeat  any  enterprises  of  his  enemies, 
&c.”  The  chief  object  of  the  message  was  to  al- 
low the  ofiicers  and  privates  of  different  militia 
regiments,  who  had  made  a voluntary  tender  of 
their  services  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Irish  rebellion,  to  go  to  that  country  and  act  with 
his  majesty’s  regular  troops.  Although  there  was 
no  other  force  to  send  at  this  moment,  several 
members  hotly  opposed  the  measure  as  likely  to 
be  turned  into  a precedent,  and  made  the  means 
of  forcibly,  and  against  the  tenor  of  the  Militia  Acts, 
obliging  English  militiamen  to  serve  out  of  their 
own  country.  The  bill  was,  however,  passed ; and 
on  the  29th  of  June  the  king  prorogued  parlia- 
ment, with  a good,  manly,  English-sounding  speech, 
in  which  honourable  testimony  was  borne  to  the 
public  spirit  of  the  nation. 

Not  less  through  the  faults  of  the  government 
than  through  the  faults  of  the  governors,  Ireland 
had  never  enjoyed  any  continuance  of  tranquillity, 
not  merely  since  the  Reformation,  which  intro- 
duced the  capital,  embittering  difference  of  reli- 
gion, but  not  even  since  its  first  connexion  with 
England  in  the  12th  century.  Since  the  period 
of  the  American  war,  when  the  Irish  volunteers 
were  allowed  to  arm  themselves,  the  turbulence 
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had  manifoldly  increased ; and,  whether  acting 
wisely  or  unwisely,  lil)erHlly  or  illiberally,  whether 
granting  conce>;&ion8  or  withholding  them,  nearly 
every  act  of  government  had  tended  to  augment 
the  disaffection.  To  this  unhappy  end  the  fierce, 
excessive,  extravagant  spirit  of  all  parties,  both  in 
the  Irish  parliament  and  in  the  country,  could  not 
but  contribute.  Generally  speaking,  the  period 
from  1778  down  to  1798  had  been  one  of  conces- 
sion to  the  Irish  Catholics,  who  formed  about  seven- 
tenths  of  the  population.  Whilst  the  American 
revolutionary  war  lasted,  and  for  some  years  after  it 
censed,  the  disaffected  Irish  took  their  inspiration 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  many 
instances  closely  imitated  the  proceedings  of  the 
Americans.  But,  as  soon  as  the  eruption  of  the  great 
volcano  commenced  in  France,  they  fixed  their  eyes 
on  that  pillar  of  fire  as  that  which  was  to  lead  them 
through  night  and  darkness,  and  waves  more  pe- 
rilous than  those  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  glorious 
light  of  day,  and  to  regions  more  blessed  than  the 
Promised  Land.  From  that  moment  the  French 
revolutionists  became  the  models  of  (he  leaders  of 
the  Irish  reformers,  some  of  wltom,  at  a very  early 
stage  of  the  revolution  in  France,  contemplated 
nothing  less  than  a revolution  in  Ireland,  and  went 
over  to  Paris  to  be  indoctrinated  into  the  modes 
of  making  it,  and  to  bargain  fur  the  disinteresUd 
assistance  of  the  French.  Still,  however,  these 
men  maintained  the  broad  and  necessary  fiction, 
that  they  aimed  at  nothing  and  wished  for  nothing 
beyond  Catholic  emancipation  and  a refunn  in  par- 
liament ; a fiction  rendered  necessary  not  more  by 
the  decided  aversion  of  all  the  respectable  classes 
of  Catholics  to  the  extremity  of  a revolution,  than 
by  the  fears  the  said  chiefs  entertained  of  govern- 
ment prosecutions  and  trials  for  conspiracy  and 
treason.  At  the  beginning  of  1793,  or  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  declaration  of  war  against  Eng- 
land, the  ruling  party  in  France  (then  Jacobin 
Girondists)  dispatched  a secret  agent  to  Ireland 
to  confer  with  the  leaders  of  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen,  and  to  offer  them  the  aid  of 
French  arms  for  the  liberation  of  their  country. 
This  emissary  brought  a letter  of  introduction  to 
Lord  Kilward  Fitzgerald,  who  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  English  army  for  having  frequented  the 
Jacobin  Club  at  Paris ; for  having  been  one,  with 
Thomas  Paine,  and  men  of  that  stamp,  at  a great 
public  dinner  at  Paris,  where  the  roost  revolutionary 
and  Jacobinical  speeches  were  delivered,  and  the 
hope  expressed  that  England  as  well  as  Ireland 
would  soon  be  revolutionized  d la  Franfoise.^ 
Soon  after  that  unlucky  dinner,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gcnlis,  and  married  her  Pa- 

• It  vi«uM  luyn  bf%oni»  I.Anl  Edward  Fitiirpnild.  u a man  of  ho- 
nour. lo  rMtKtml  hia  r(>mini*uoa  bcfnri*  Koio^  lo  Mch 
It  wax  for  any  (OMimmrQt  lo  ovaduok  hi*  ilariax,  mr*- 

Taxaal  onoduct : nod  unilrr  asyr  other  fuvrrnmt'nt  Uiau  the  rinxliali 
ho  would  aMurvdly  ha*«  been  or  condenuml  to  [lerpetual  impri', 
auameni  in  tome  h>rtrra.  Holdiuj;  the  eommiaioii  of  the  kntf.  with' 
the  naUi  attaelied  to  it.  ilia  lordship,  or.  as  he  chose  to  Cult  himsel/  at 
Paris.  cHJtrri  FiUcrruld.  profawnl  the  toasts”  May  Uie  Co  /«i,  the 
Carinav'aole.  and  U»«  MarseillcM’  llvmn  wion  become  tba  favourite 
musir  every  army,  ami  oiay  ilw  loidlrr  and  Uie  ciliion  loin  In  the 
c6ofu*r 
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mela — her  own  illegitimate  daughter  by  the  Duke 
of  Orlcana,  or  Philippe  Egalittl,  whii  was  then  uni- 
versally considered  as  having  contributed  more  to 
the  bloody  crimes  of  the  revolution  than  any  other 
man.*  Lord  Edward  is  said,  by  his  warm  hearted 
biographer  and  countryman,  to  have  apparently 
done  nothing  more  towards  the  object  of  the  revo- 
lutionizing mission  of  the  beginning  of  1193  than 
to  introduce  the  secret  emissary  to  Mr.  Bund,  Mr. 
Simon  Butler,  and  a few  others  of  the  party,  or 
members  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen ; but, 
if  he  did  no  more  than  this,  it  fell  little  short  of 
treason ; and  if  the  fact  had  been  known  at  the 
time,  or  in  the  course  of  the  two  following  years, 
when  seversl  of  these  United  Irishmen  (as  Hamil- 
ton Rowan,  who  had  been  so  closely  linked  with 
the  Scotch  reformers  and  the  Edinburgh  Conven- 
tion) were  put  upon  their  trials  for  seditious  prac- 
tices, and  pleaded  that  they  were  only  seeking 
parliamentary  reform  and  a redress  of  grievances, 
through  pat^  strictly  constitutional,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  would  have  escaped  with 
•uch  lenient  sentences.  In  1194,  when  the  reign 
of  the  Jacobins  and  of  Terror  was  at  its  height, 
another  secret  emissary  came  over  from  France  to 
Ireland.  This  individual,  a subject  of  the  king,  an 
Irishman  by  birth,  and  a protestant  clergyman  by 
profession,  was  the  Rev.  William  Jackson.  He 
conferred  with  Wolfe  Tune,  and  many  others  of  the 
Irish  revolutionista,  and  repeated  the  promises  of 
the  French  to  assist  them  “ in  breaking  their 
chaini.”  This  Jackson  was  arrested  in  Dublin 
Boon  afler  his  landing,  and  was  tried  and  con- 
demned for  high  treason  ; but  he  made  no  confes- 
sions, he  left  government  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  conspiri^,  and  he  esca^  a public 
execution  by  committing  suicide.  Enough  had 
already  transpired  to  call  forth  vigilance,  and  the 
government  and  the  anti-revolutionary  party  (a 
party  excessively  hot)  were  provoked  and  alarmed 
by  the  long  line  of  carriages  filled  with  United 
Irishmen  and  Clubbists  that  followed  the  con- 
victed traitor  to  the  grave.  A stop  was  put  to 
further  concessions  ; and  in  Ireland,  with  at  least 
as  much  reason  as  in  England,  every  attempt  at 
reform  or  change  was  reprobated.  Motions  for 
parliaracnlary  reform,  made  by  Grattan  and  Pon- 
aonby,  were  rejected  by  large  majorities  in  the 
Irish  Parliament ; and  the  Catholics  were  told 
that,  having  received  much,  they  must  wait  more 
tranquil  times  for  more.  When  Burke’a  party,  or 
the  Old  Whigs,  strengthened  Pitt’s  government, 
and  arrayed  themselves  against  Fox,  they  had 
recommended  a liberal  system  of  policy  towards 
Ireland.  In  1194  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  esteemed 
one  of  the  moat  liberal  and  enlightened  men  of 
that  party,  was  sent  over  as  viceroy  or  lord-lieute- 
nant. His  lordship’s  public  conduct  alarmed  and 

* Mr-T1ioBut  Moore  (Life of  Lortl  Edwmrd  PittfrmU\  *fWr  eUlinf 
in  a ptniUfe  luniicr  that  I’siroela  «aa  the  ilanchw  of  AtailameCisnlU 
brthe  duke,  inUatatea  in  a later  wlitioo  tluvt  t)tr  fact  h»*  lirm  cuotra- 
dKtiu)  bjr  a gaud  auUvoritv,  whom  he  dne«  not  Dame.  Hut  «e  Imv« 
heart!  the  fart  affiriDed  ao^  rr affirmed  upno  very  gond  authority  ; ani 
we  twlieve  that  at  thia  bobcoi  no  doubt  U rnterUined  upon  Uie  tuo 
jm  by  ]>euple  id  Praoee  who  know  moet  about  these  verrrt  hiBotiea 
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exasperated  the  Orangemen,  or  Ultra* Protestant 
])artv,  a great  deal  more  than  it  conciliated  the  Ca- 
tholics, or  than  it  disarmed  the  decided  revolution- 
ary party,  which,  far  from  being  composed  entirely 
of  Romanists,  was  in  good  part  made  up  of  Presby- 
terians, and  other  Protestant  sectarians ; and  these 
dissenters  from  the  Nortli  of  Ireland  were,  by  an- 
cestral, traditional,  and  other  obvious  reasons,  by 
far  the  most  prone  to  republicanism.*  In  the 
Irish  parliament,  which  met  in  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary', 1795,  the  celebrated  Grattan,  with  the  avowed 
consent  and  encouragement  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  ob- 
tained leave  to  bring  in  a bill  for  the  entire  eman- 
cipation of  the  Catholics.  We  cannot  discuss  the 
long  and  difficult  question  whether  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant did  or  did  not  exceed  his  instructions  from 
the  English  ministry,  who  had  certainly  intimated 
on  many  occasions  that  this  was  no  time  for  trying 
great  political  experiments ; — we  can  only  state 
that  Lord  Fitzwdliam  was  immediately  recalled, 
and  that  plotting  and  conspiracy,  and  the  inter- 
course with  the  French,  increased  rapidly  under 
his  successor  Lord  Camden.  We  believe,  however, 
that  it  can  be  proved  that  a certain  party  had  never 
ceased  that  plotting,  and  that  in  the  golden  days  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  government  there  were  emis- 
saries going  and  coming  between  France  and  Ire- 
land. Now,  not  satisfied  with  a test  which  had 
hitherto  bound  them  together,  the  United  Irishmen 
took  themselves,  and  exact^  from  the  converts 
who  joined  their  club,  a solemn  oath  to  be  faithful 
and  secret ; and  a clause  in  the  old  test,  which 
seemed  to  limit  their  views  to  a reform  in  parlia- 
ment, was  cancelled.  A new  organization  was  in- 
troduced for  the  provincial  clubs ; people  were 
sworn  in  everywhere ; and  in  their  secret  meetings 
no  secret  was  made  to  the  initiated  of  the  intention 
and  fixed  plan  of  taking  up  arms  and  calling  in 
French  assistance.  Wolfe  Tone,  who  had  fled  to 
America,  found  at  Philadelphia  his  friend  Hamil- 
ton Rowan,  who  had  also  escaped  from  justice,  a 
Dr.  Reynolds,  and  other  Irish  patriots  who  had 
made  their  own  country  too  hot  for  them.  Hamil- 
ton Rowan  (formerly  the  friend  and  guide  of 
Muir)  introduced  Wolfe  Tone  to  citizen  Adet,  the 
minister  or  ambassador  of  the  French  to  the  Ame- 
rican republic;  and  a negotiation  for  invading 
Ireland  by  a French  army  was  opened  forthwith. 
Tone  himself  tells  us  that  he  consulted  at  every 
step  with  Dr,  Reynolds,  Hamilton  Rowan,  and 
James  Napper  Tandy ; that,  being  at  length  sup- 
plied with  some  money  by  Keogh,  Russell,  and 
other  United  Irishmen  in  Ireland,  and  furnished 
with  a letter  to  the  committee  of  Salxit  Public  by 
citizen  Adet,  he  sailed  for  France  to  conclude  his 
treaty  there.  He  arrived  at  H&vrc-de-Grace  on 
the  1st  of  February,  1796,  and  found  that  the 
French  are  a humane  people,  when  they  are  not 
mad and  that  he  liked  them,  " with  all  their 

• All  Ihe  Iii*h  r*Hle*  in  > litOe  »hort  of  mndnra  th« 
fimo.  If  Ixml  PiUwlllUm  h*d  ffTHtlfled  the  Catholic*  l>r  gtrins  them 
everythin*  they  dcjirmi.  h*  wonid  haw  had  to  flRht  the  ollra-Pro- 
le«t!int».  or  Omngemen,  «ho,  in  ivile  of  their  numerical  infariority, 
would  have  been  flir  morn  diflScalt  to  (ubdue  than  their  rirals  aud 
advermriM. 
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faults,  and  the  guillotine  at  the  head  of  them,  a 
thousand  times  Ijctter  than  the  English. ”•  On 
arriving  at  Paris  he  was  received  by  Carnot  and  by 
General  Clarke,  then  a sort  of  sccrctary-at-war,  and 
afterwards  the  notorious  Duke  de  Kcltre,  who  told 
him  that  General  Hoche  should  sail  for  Ireland 
with  an  irresistible  aimy  as  soon  as  the  Directory 
could  raise  money  to  hire  and  equip  transports-f 
To  make  Clarke  exert  himself  he  promised  him 
1000/.  a -year  for  life;  and  he  always  kept  up  the 
idea  that  liberal  provision  should  be  made  in  libe- 
rated Ireland  for  all  the  French  generals,  commis- 
sioners, &c.  who  should  assist  in  her  liberation. 
But,  while  he  promised  birds  in  the  bush,  this  Hi- 
bernian patriot  wanted  a bird  in  the  hand  for  his 
own  sustenance ; and  he  importuned  the  Directory, 
like  a barefaced  beggar,  and  for  a long  time  in 
vain.  It  was  ingeniously  represented  to  him  that 
it  might  be  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  his 
character  as  representative  at  Paris  of  the  Irish 
nation  to  accept  a military  commission  from  the 
French  government;  but,  with  equal  ingenuity,  he 
explained  away  the  objection,  and  at  last  he  got  a 
commission  as  brigadier-general,  together  with  a 
whole  month’s  pay  in  advance.  Besides  showing 
his  poverty,  this  little  briefless  barrister,  who  had 
been  enabled  to  live  in  his  own  country  only  through 
the  pay  he  received  from  the  political  societies, 
must  have  shown,  to  shrewd  men  like  Carnot  and 
Clarke,  that  he  was  a vain,  rash,  empty-headed 
coxcomb,  not  very  likely  to  have  any  great  weight 
or  influence  in  Ireland.  The  Directory  expressed 
an  anxiety  to  see  some  agent  or  agents  from  the 
United  Irishmen  of  a mure  exalted  condition  and 
of  better  known  name  and  character.  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald,  brother  to  the  then  Duke  of 
Leinster,  and  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor,  nephew  of  Lord 
Longueville,  and  said  to  be  lineally  descended  from 
Roderick  O’Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  readily 
accepted  the  mission  at  the  request  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  United  Irishmen.  They  left  Dublin  at  the 
end  of  May,  1796,  Lord  Edward  being  accom- 
panied by  his  French  wife.  They  took  London  in 
their  wav ; and  during  their  short  stay  in  that 
city  Lord  Edward  dined  at  the  house  of  an  oppo- 
sition peer,  in  company  with  Fox,  Sheridan,  and 

• Wolfe  Tone’*  own  Pi»ry.  publiahed  by  hi*  *on. 

t The  French  did  not  engaiM  In  thU  lilMrratinn  biitine**  without  the 
molt  extra\a*iuit  pn<ini*r*  of  co-operation  on  tlir  pert  of  the  Iriih. 

" Tlie  Cetbolir*  of  Ireland  are  3.160,000,  all  trained  from  their  in> 
fhney  in  an  hereditary  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  the  Kn*liih  tume. 
For  theie  Uve  year*  they  have  fixed  their  ryes  most  earnestly  on 
France,  whom  they  look  upon,  with  rreat  justice,  as  Gxhtin*  Uioir 
battle*,  as  well  as  those  of  all  mankind  who  are  oppro*^.  Of  Uiia 
class,  1 will  stake  my  head  there  are  600,000  men  would  fly  to  the 
standard  of  the  republic,  if  they  saw  it  once  displayed  in  tlie  cause  of 
liberty  and  their  country.  The  republic  may  also  rely  with  oonfidcooe 
on  the  support  of  the  Dissenters,  actuated  by  reawn  and  reflcctiiia,  as 
well  as  the  Catholics,  impelled  by  misery,  aud  inflamed  t>y  detestation 

of  the  English  Tlie  militia  are  aliout  18,000  strong, 

as  flne  men  as  any  in  Eurooe.  Of  these  16,000  are  Cathulics,  aud  of 
tliese  a very  great  proportlun  are  sworn  defenders;  1 have  not  a 
shadow  ofdonU  that  the  militia  would,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  a 
man,  join  their  countrymen  in  throwing  olT  the  yoke  of  England. 
.....  It  would  lie  just  as  easy,  in  a laouth's  time,  to  have  on 
army  iu  Ireland  of  200.000  as  lo.ono.  'Hie  pesunntry  would  flock  to 
the  repulilkmn  standard  in  sueh  numbers  ax  to  embarrass  the  groenil* 
in-chief.  A proclamatinn  should  instantly  be  issued,  conlaining  an 
Invitatian  to  the  people  to  join  the  repulilican  standard,  orgaaixe 
themselrea,  and  furm  a Natinmal  Coaoentum  for  lAe  jMrpau 
a gnyrramint,  and  administering  the  aflairs  of  Ireland  tul  it  was  put  in 
actitrity,"— Tome’t  ilewkjrial  tn  tAs  DirtcUrj/. 
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several  other  distinguished  Whigs  of  the  Fox 
party,  to  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  revealed 
the  object  of  his  mission  to  the  continent.*  If  this 
supposition,  which  has  been  advanced  by  a friend, 
and  not  by  an  enemy,  be  correct,  then  were  Fox, 
Sheridan,  and  all  who  heard  him,  guilty  of  the 
capital  crime  of  misprision  of  treason.  Those 
most  nearly  interested  in  the  fame  of  Fox  have  not, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  made  any  effort  to  remove 
this  suspicion ; but,  as  we  doubt  several  of  Mr. 
Moore’s  inferences  and  conclusions,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  doubt  this  most  astounding  one,  which,  after 
all,  is  only  given  upon  hearsay  evidence.f  From 
London  the  secret  negotiators  proceeded  to  Ham- 
burg, where  they  began  to  treat  with  a French 
agent;  and  from  Hamburg  they  went  to  Basle, 
and  through  Barthclemy  negotiated  with  the  Di- 
rectory. They  were  informed  that  an  army  for 
Ireland  would  soon  be  ready,  and  that  Hoche 
would  have  the  command  of  it.  They  wished  to 
confer  personally  with  that  general,  w'ho  was  on 
the  western  coast  of  France.  The  utility,  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  a conference  must  have  been  felt 
by  Hoche  and  the  Directory ; but  a difficulty  arose, 
and  the  French  government  objected  to  receive 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  “ lest  the  idea  should  get 
abroad,  from  his  Ming  married  to  Pamela,  that 
his  mission  had  some  reference  to  the  Orleans 
family.”  After  a month’s  stay  at  Basle,  O’Connor 
went  into  France  to  confer  with  Hoche  and  to 
finish  the  negotiation ; and  Lord  Edward  returned 
to  Hamburg,  talking  on  the  road  with  his  fellow- 
travellers  in  what  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
rash  and  puerile  style. | Hoche,  having  full  powers 

* The  (Urtlin^  poiMge  in  Mr.  Moore's  biogTsphy  ie  to  thi*  eflcct: 
**  About  the  Utter  entl  uf  May,  acoonip.'inled  only  by  hia  lady,  «ho 
was  then  nut  Ur  from  the  perii^  of  her  mnSuemcDt,  Lord  Edward  let 
out  from  Dublin  on  hU  twriloua  embaaay— a day  or  two  in 
London  on  hU  way;  ana.  aa  1 have  been  infunned  by  a Rentlemitn 
who  wa*  of  the  p.vrly,  dining  on  one  of  there  daya  at  the  houae  of 

Lord , where  the  company  conaialed  of  Mr.  rote,  Mr.  Sheridan, 

and  ervtTnl  other  distia^ui,h^  Whixa — all  pi-rsona  who  had  been 
Jtnowm  to  concur  warmly  in  every  atep  of  the  popuUr  cauir  in  Ireland, 
and  to  whom,  if  Ixtrd  Edward  uiil  nut  give  aume  intimation  of  the 
object  of  hU  preaent  journey,  auoh  an  effort  of  reeerve  and  aecrecy  wai, 

I muat  say.  very  unuauai  in  hU  character." 

f On  the  trial  of  Lord  Edward's  conipauion  and  brother  negotiator 
O'Connor,  Fox  was  summoued  aa  a witness  to  apeak  to  bis  character. 
After  saying  that  be  knew  Mr.  U'Coouor  very  well,  that  during  the 
lost  three  or  four  years  hn  hail  had  occasion  to  m him  fre<|uently  and 
converse  with  him  on  political  subjrcU,  Uiat  be  lived  chiefly  with  liU 
(Fox's)  fHends,  ’*  who  are  called  the  oppueitiun,"  that  bo'also  lived 
in  esteem  and  cunAdenre  with  him,  Ac.,  Pox  said — " I am  acouaintcil 
with  Lord  Edward  Filxgerald,  tcAo  if  a near  rtUilum  of  aiiae.  1 believe 
laird  Edward  was  anxious  to  go  to  France  relative  to  some  private 
affairs  eoncernhig  his  wife,  who  had  property  thcro.  Knowing  the 
political  state  uf  that  country,  and  that  a law  againvt  going  there 
existed  in  thU  country.  I advised  him  out  to  eater  cAe  French  territory 
on  any  account,  if  he  went  on  the  ooulineul." — The  Trial  at  large  of 
Arthttr  O'Cemaar,  John  Binia,  tfc.,fur  High  TrroMm,  beji/re  fudge 
BuUer,  under  a fipecutl  Carnmittiaa  at  S/aidtuJue.  Ridgway  ; Lundon, 
17#8. 

I His  biographer  says :— •*  Leaving  to  Mr. O'Connor,  tlierofure,  the 
management  of  their  treaty  with  Hoche,  whom  the  French  Directory 
had  invested  with  (Ull  powers  for  the  purpose.  Lord  Edward  returned 
to  Hamburg, — having,  unluckily,  for  a Iravelling  companion,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  journey,  a fon-ign  lady  who  had  bevn  once  tho 
DiistraM  of  ao  old  Meud  and  ofllcial  colleague  of  Mr.  Fitt,  and  who 
wo*  still  in  tlie  habit  of  corresponding  with  her  former  protector. 
Wholly  ignorant  of  these  circnmstaiices.  Lord  Edward,  with  the  ha- 
bitual (Vanknem  of  hia  nature,  not  only  cxpreeeed  Oeely  his  oidnions 
on  all  political  aubjeete,  but  aflbided  aome  clues.  It  U said,  to  the 
secret  of  his  present  jonmev,  which  his  fellow-traveller  was.ofouurse, 
not  slow  in  transmitting  to  her  ofHeial  friend." 

A writer  less  portUI  and  leas  national  than  this  amiable  biographer 
would  surely  deeeribe  in  very  different  terms  the  coa<lnet  of  a man 
who  oould  thus  halible  with  a looae  madame  in  a diligence  or  post- 
waggon I Lord  Edward's  imUscretions  were  committing  not  merely 
himself,  but  huodirds  of  hia  political  frieuda  who  were  then  in  Ireland 


from  the  Directory,  very  soon  concluded  the  treaty 
with  O’Connor,  and  pledged  himself  that  the  ex- 
pedition should  sail  in  the  course  of  the  autumn. 
All  this  time  Wolfe  Tone  had  been  kept  in  the 
dark  as  to  any  negotiation  beyond  his  own  ; and, 
when  Hoche,  after  the  conclusion  of  his  treaty 
with  O’Connor,  saw  Tone  for  the  first  time  at 
Paris,  he  artfully  drew  from  him  all  that  he  knew 
or  thought  concerning  O’Connor  and  Lord  Edward 
Fitzger^d,  without  dropping  the  least  hint  about 
his  recent  negotiation  with  them,  I»rd  Edward 
and  O'Connor  soon  returned  to  Ireland  ; but  Tone 
remained  to  come  over  militarily  with  Hoche  and 
the  French  army.  The  fate  of  the  expedition  has 
been  already  narrated.  Wolfe  Tone  went  with  it 
to  Ban  try  Bay,  running  two  narrow  and  terrible 
chances — the  one  of  being  taken  and  hanged,  the 
other  of  being  shipwrecked  and  drowned.  He, 
however,  got  back  safely  to  France,  spent  some 
months  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  employing  himself  principally 
in  attempts  to  corrupt  the  British  soldiers  and 
sailors  that  were  prisoners  of  war  in  France,  with 
a view  of  embarking  them  with  the  next  invading 
army  ;*  for  neither  abroad  nor  at  home  in  Ireland 
was  the  notion  given  up  of  another  invasion.  The 
winds  of  heaven  had  scattered  the  last  armament, 
but  another  might  be  more  successful.  In  the 
course  of  the  spring  of  1197  the  chiefs  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  thinking  it  expedient  to  have  a 
resident  ambassador  at  Paris,  dispatched  thither  a 
Mr.  E.  J.  Lewincs,  with  powers  to  act  as  their  ac- 
credited minister,  and  with  instructions  to  nego- 
tiate, if  possible,  a loan  of  half  a million  sterling. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  “the  Irish  Executive'* 
sent  over  Dr.  MacNeven  on  a special  mission, 
which  was  to  urge  the  Directory  to  hasten  their 
preparations.  The  Directory,  who  were  then  on 
the  point  of  sending  an  ambassador  to  Lisle  to 
meet  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  delude  the  English 
with  a feigned  negotiation  for  peace,  told  the  doc- 
tor that  they  would  soon  be  ready,  and  that  the 
Batavian  republic  would  have  the  honour  of  taking 
the  lead  in  the  invasion  of  Ireland  with  the  fleet 
collected  in  the  Texel.  But  that  fleet,  which  could 
not  get  ready  or  •would  not  venture  out  to  sea 
until  the  month  of  October,  was  annihilated,  as 
we  have  seen,  off  Camperdown.  Before  this 
event  took  place.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  came 
over  from  Dublin  to  London,  and  here  conferred 
with  a secret  and  most  confidential  agent  of  the 
French  Directory,  who  were  anxious  to  obtain 
correct  information  respecting  the  state  of  Ireland 
and  the  forwardness  of  the  preparations  of  the  re- 

aod  within  the  i^p  of  the  law.  What  could  be  hoped  liut  Tailure  ami 
diNcrece  from  a rebellion  or  revolution  with  lucb  heads  I HU  lo^hip 
had  nut  even  the  plea  of  youth  in  liU  lavuiir.  ^r.  thoiiKli  it  ha*  Ix-en 
the  cuttum  to  speak  of  him  as  that  •'  youii;;  nobleman,'^  that  " Iii:ht- 
hraitcd  young  man."  iiU  lordship  had  attained  the  3tth  year  of  hia 
age! 

• " I know  the  Irish  a little.  When  everything  else  1s  ready,  let 
them  tend  In  a larue  quantity  of  wine  and  lii'andy,  a fiddle  and  some 
Frendi Jilles,  and  then,  alien  Fat's  lioart  is  a little  sofi  with  low  and 
wine,  send  in  two  or  three  projier  jienona  In  n-gimrutols.  and  w ith 
green  cockade*  in  their  hats,  to  speak  to  them,  of  whom  I will  very 
gladly  he  one.  I think,  in  that  case,  it  wvaild  not  In<  vary  hinl  to 
persuade  him  to  take  a trip  once  more  to  Ireland,  Just  to  see  kis  people 
a Utile.”— Time'e  Dtary. 
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Tolutionist*.  By  this  time  the  United  Irishmen 
and  their  Executive  had  arranged  everything  for  a 
general  insuirectinn  ; and,  although  neitlicr  French 
nor  Dutch,  neither  money  nor  arms  arrived  from 
the  continent,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the 
more  prudent  of  the  chiefs  prevented  a rising  in 
the  north.  Three  of  the  more  ardent  chiefs,  Lowry, 
Teeling,  and  Tennant,  being  discovered  in  a plot 
(warmly  recommended  by  Lord  Edward  Fitigerald) 
to  debauch  some  of  the  regiments  then  on  duty  in 
Dublin,  and  seize  the  barracks  and  the  castle,  were 
obliged  to  fly  to  Hamburg.  There  had  always  been 
jealousies  and  discordant  views  between  the  dele- 
gates of  Ulster  and  the  delegates  of  Leinster,  and 
these  were  increased  by  the  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments which  rose  on  every  side,  and  by 
their  disappointment  of  receiving  the  promised 
succour  from  France.  The  strong  religious  re- 
pugnance of  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  had 
manifested  itself  long  before  this,  the  Presby- 
terians of  the  north  pretending  they  could  do 
without  the  Catholics,  the  Catholics  pretending 
they  could  do  without  the  Presbyterians.  If  they 
had  been  left  to  themselves,  these  revolutionists 
would  soon  have  butchered  one  another.  If  a 
French  army  had  landed,  the  fanatic  incredulity  of 
the  soldiery,  the  insults  they  everywhere  offered  to 
churches  and  priests,  the  intelligence  of  the  barba- 
rous treatment  the  pope  of  Rome  had  received  at 
the  hands  of  their  nation,  their  outrageous  conduct 
towards  the  women  of  the  country  (and  it  was  nut 
to  be  expected  that  the  French  would  have  been 
more  devout  or  tolerant  or  moral  in  Ireland  than 
they  had  been  in  other  countries),  would,  in  a very 
brief  space  of  time,  have  brought  the  entire  Ca- 
tholic population  down  upon  the  liberating  army, 
and  a war  without  quarter  would  inevitably  have 
taken  place  between  the  liberators  and  the  libe- 
rated. As  events  ran,  horrors  and  cruelties,  for 
ever  to  be  deplored,  were  committed  in  the  Irish 
rebellion,  and  by  both  parties ; but  the  aggregate 
of  these  evils  is  a mere  trifle  compared  with  those 
which  must  have  desolated  the  country,  and  con- 
verted it  into  one  vast  slaughter-house,  if  the 
Irish  could’ have  been  left  to  themselves,  with 
their  feuds  and  their  French  allies.  In  the  month 
of  February  of  this  present  year,  1198,  a moat 
ressing  letter  was  address^  by  the  so-called 
rish  executive  to  the  French  Directory,  urging 
them  to  send  immediate  succour,  and  stating 
that  the  people  of  all  classes  throughout  Ire- 
land then  regimented,  and  partly  armed,  amounted 
to  little  leas  than  300,000  men.  Talleyrand  posi- 
tively assured  their  agent  at  Paris  that  an  expe- 
dition was  getting  ready  in  the  French  ports,  which 
should  certainly  sail  in  the  month  of  April.  On 
the  28th  of  Fcbniary,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald’s 
friend,  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor,  Quigley  or  O’Coig- 
ley,  an  Irish  priest,  and  Binns,  an  active  member 
of  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  were  arrested 
at  Margate,  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  embarking 
for  France.  A paper  was  found  on  the  priest,  ad- 
dressed to  the  French  Directory,  and  earnestly 
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inviting  an  invasion  of  England,  which,  it  was  cal- 
culated, would  prevent  our  sending  troo]>s  into  Ire- 
land. This  paper,  and  the  trial  which  followed, 
put  government  in  possession  of  many  important 
secrets ; but  a great  deal  had  been  unravelled  before 
this  time.  Quigley,  the  priest,  who  died  protesting 
his  innocence  of  treason,  and  who  really  appears  to 
have  been  less  deeply  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  than 
any  of  them,  was  found  guilty,  and  was  executed  on 
Pennenden  Heath;  O’Connor  was  remanded  on 
another  charge  of  high  treason,  and  Binns  was  ac- 
quitted.* Some  arrests  were  forthwith  ordered  at 
Dublin,  and  some  more  papers  were  found  in  a 
printing-office — the  office  where  O’Connor  had 
been  publishing  a revolutionary  journal,  called 
‘The  Press.’  But  much  completer  revelations 
were  now  about  to  be  made,  by  one  of  the  chief 
revolutionists.  Several  obscurer  memliers  of  the 
Association  of  United  Irishmen  had  played  false 
before ; but  the  great  secrets  of  the  society  were 
not  intrusted  to  such  as  those ; and  the  government 
was  anxiously  looking  for  some  higher  and  more 
fully  informed  traitor  to  that  cause,  when  a Mr. 
Thomas  Reynolds,  who  had  Esquire  written  after 
his  name,  and  who  lived  in  what  was  called  a ciu(/e, 
who  had  been  deep  in  all  the  plots  and  iniimate 
with  most  of  the  I^ing  plotters,  w ho  was  the  no- 
minal treasurer  of  a county  and  the  appointed 
colonel  for  a regiment  of  the  insurgent  army,  pre- 
tending that  the  United  Irishmen  were  going  much 
farther  than  he,  in  his  innocence,  had  ever  antici- 
pated, and  that  his  love  of  the  constitution  and  the 
integrity  of  the  empire  induced  him  to  betray  his 
friends,  but  in  reality  being  hard  driven  by  debt, 
and  filled  with  the  hope  of  an  immense  reward, 
divulged  all  that  he  knew  to  a friend  of  govern- 
ment, and  undertook  to  render  further  services  to 
enable  or  assist  the  government  to  counteract  the 
whole  plan.f  A warrant  from  the  secretary  of 

* W«  haw  nratlmu’d  la  a prMadlax  nnl*  th«  arniMumon'  of  Poa 
on  thii  trial.  Hut  Shvridao.  the  Harlot Suflulk.  the  Ihihe  of  Norfolk, 
Lord  John  RumtH.  Lon)  Thaiirt,  liord  Okford.  Michael  Anffolo  Tey< 
lor,  and  Whitbread,  all  of  the  Koaiie  party,  appeared  aleo  to  apeak 
to  the  frank,  open,  bonajurable  chancier  ajal  euaatitutaunal  poiitica 
of  UCooDor.  sbrridao  aald  he  had  knovn  him  fnr  three  >cer«,  and 
had  never  met  him  in  an^  company  ’*  hot  that  of  the  rm|>ectabte  frn- 
tlemen  of  oppoaiiioo **  «rith  «hom  i»e  (Sheridan)  aaeodated  ; that  )m 
had  always  eonrrrted  whh  him  on  pniitical  nilqrcta  witlMHit  any  rv*> 
aerve;  that  his  rhararter  waa  rematknble  for  ita  opeanraa;  Uiat  be 
never  met  any  nun  in  hU  life  who  an  much  reprubalcd  the  idea  of  any 
party  in  thh  ooiiotry  dealiliiK  French  aaairtaoce,  Ac.  Khv^whin  ap- 
pears to  have  been  KMitewhat  •ilectincerted  when,  in  his  emss-qns^ 
tiuoin|[  by  Mr.  Uarrow,  he  was  asked  how  ao  remarkably  open  and 
frank  a character  eould  diaruiae  himself  and  aHaree  a taUe  name. 
He  had  allowed  before  that  he  had  advised  O'Oonnor  net  to  rrmaia 
in  this  country ; and  now  he  said  that  Ur.  0 Connor  waa  driven  frnm 
hts  own  conniry  and  frieods,  and  waa  eiideaT<imioK  to  ko  abruid. 
The  other  dtttiofnialted  wliiiemee  all  apuke  irf  O'COfinor  a*  oot*  of  thw 
konesieet  »f  men  and  noliliciaiis.  The  t>nke  of  Norfolk  aaid  : *'  Prum 
what  I know,  I raesKier  him  aa  a RV’ntlemaa  warm  in  the  political 
line,  and  attachad  to  the  conatituHon  in  the  same  manuer  as  myarlf.** 
Whitbread  aaid : 1 know  Mr.  O'Connor ; his  character  amiable, 

and  his  politknl  principles  the  same  aa  my  own.'' — TruUat  Lorf^. 

f A aon  of  thia  Heynolds— a fenlleman  higlily  Mteeraed  ity  thoan 
who  know  him— pubiUhed  aome  lour  years  aifo  a book  in  vimliraiion 
of  hk  father's  conduct  and  cliaracter.  The  motiee  may  ha*w  been 
natural  and  lau^bla.  but  the  work  failed  entirely  of  its  ut^ecu  Mr. 
ReyiMhU  eould  oot  disprove  the  foIlowUiK  facts 1.  TKit  iiis  fathv 
had  run  himself  into  debt  by  extraeayaoee  and  over.tpeeulatinu ; 
i.  That  he  waa  greatly  dlatrewwd  fur  a few  huitdrial  |aiun^.  and  got 
that  money  immedialely  from  guvertimeni  t 9.  That  he  aftemardi 
claimed  t6,000f.  aa  compenaatiiio  for  tlie  ftirniiurr,  icc.  deatroyed 
In  hlseiulfe;  9.  That  he  obtained  a consular  appoiaimcnt.  and 
a {wosiun  to  the  amount  of  looof.  p«r  annum  Itnih,  eouetanily  cl«* 
mouriag  for  more  atuaey  nstil  the  end  of  his  daya. 
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state's  office  was  forthwith  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Major  Swan,  a magistrate  for  the  county  of  Dub- 
lin, who,  on  the  12ih  of  March,  repaired  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Oliver  Bond  (a  merchant,  and  one 
of  the  principal  conspirators),  where  there  was  to 
be  a great  meeting,  attended  by  tliirteen  scijeants 
in  plain  clothes,  and  by  means  of  the  pass-words 
— “ Where's  MacConn  ? Is  Ivers  from  Carlow 
come  ?"  obtained  admission  to  the  meeting,  and  | 
arrested  all  such  persons  as  were  there  assembled. 
Dr.  MacNevin,  who  had  been  on  the  s|)ccial  com- 
mission to  Paris,  Emmet,  Sampson  (both  barris- 
ters), and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  were  not  at 
the  meeting;  but,  separate  warrants  being  issued 
against  them,  MacNevin  and  Emmet  were  soon 
apprehended  ; Sampson  fled  to  England,  was  seized 
at  Carlisle  and  brought  back  to  Dublin ; but  Ix)rd 
Edward  Fitzgerald  concealed  himself  in  Dublin 
and  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  not  discovered  till 
the  1 9th  of  May.  It  appears  that,  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment at  least,  the  search  after  him  had  not  been 
very  active,  and  that,  on  account  ofhisnoble  family 
and  his  numerous  friends,  his  escape  would  gladly 
have  been  connived  at.  But  seemingly  he  never  con- 
templated escaping,  but  employed  himself  all  the 
time  he  was  under  hiding,  in  arranging  how  the  in- 
surgents were  to  rise  and  march  upon  Dublin.  He 
had  Bxed  the  23rd  of  May  for  the  general  rising. 
On  being  surprised,  lying  on  a bed  in  the  house  of 
one  Murphy,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  he  be- 
haved more  like  a madman  than  a hero,  savagely 
shedding  blood  without  the  slightest  hope  of  fight- 
ing his  way  out,  for  the  house  was  surrounded  by 
piquets,  and  a numerous  and  steady  garrison  were 
under  arms  in  the  streets  of  Dublin.  When  Ma- 
jor Swan  entered  the  garret  and  showed  his  war- 
rant, he  sprang  up  like  a tiger.  Swan,  to  stop  his 
attack,  fired  a pocket-pistol  at  him,  but  without 
effect;  and  then  Swan  rammed  the  pistol  into 
the  face  of  Murphv,  who  was  in  the  room,  and 
whom  he  susi>ecte(I  of  hostile  intentions.  A sol- 
dier now  entered,  and  at  that  instant  Lord  Ed- 
ward ran  at  Swan  with  a dagger  which  had  been 
concealed  in  his  bed.  Mr.  Ryan,  a magistrate,  next 
entered,  armed  only  with  a sword-cane,  and  pre- 
sently received  a mortal  wound  from  Lord  Ed- 
ward's dagger.  Major  Sirr,  the  active  town-ma- 
jor who  had  been  sotting  the  piquets,  next  rushed 
into  the  room,  where  he  found  Lord  Edward,  a 
very  tall  and  powerful  man,  struggling  between 
Swan  and  Ryan,  Ryan  being  on  the  ground  wel- 
tering in  his  blood,  hut  still  clinging,  like  Swan, 
who  was  also  bleeding  and  wounded  in  several 
laces,  to  his  adversar)*.  Major  Sirr,  threatened 
y the  bloody  dagger,  took  a deliberate  aim,  and 
lodged  the  contents  of  a pistol  in  Lord  Edward's 
right  shoulder.  A number  of  soldiers  followed 
Sirr  up  stairs,  and,  after  a maniacal  struggle.  Lord 
Edward  was  disarmed  and  hound,  carried  to  the 
Castle,  and  thence  to  Newgate.  Ryan  died  of  his 
wounds,  on  the  23rd  of  May ; Lord  Fxlward  died 
of  his  wounds,  or  fever  brought  on  by  them  and 
by  his  anxiety  of  mind,  on  the  5th  of  June ; Swan 
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recovered  from  the  frightful  gashes  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

In  spite  of  the  frll  of  Ix>rd  Edward,  wlio  was  to 
have  been  their  commander-in-chief,  and  in  spite 
of  the  flight  or  arrest  of  every  member  of  the  Di- 
I rectory  or  Executive,  the  Irish  flew  to  arms  in 
various  places  on  the  appointed  23rd  of  May.  On 
the  24th  they  made  an  abortive  attempt  on  Naas, 
Carlow,  and  some  other  towns.  Lord  Roden, 
with  a party  of  35  dragoons,  drove  400  or  500  of 
these  ilharmed,  disorderly  insurgents  before  him; 
and  General  Dundas  dispersed  a much  more  nu- 
merous party  at  Kilcullen.  But  on  the  25th  an 
army  of  14,000,  or  more,  pikemen,  headed  by  a 
Father  John  Murphy,  marched  to  Wexford,  de- 
feated psrt  of  the  garrison  that  sallied  out  to  meet 
them,  killed  all  the  prisoners  they  took,  and  terri- 
fied the  town  of  Wexford  into  a surrender  on  the 
30th.  Most  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  had  fled ; 
such  as  remained  were  barbarously  used  and 
thrown  into  prison.  The  insurgents  also  mado 
themselves  masters  of  the  towm  of  Enniscorthy ; 
and,  having  now  procured  some  artillery,  they  for- 
tified a position  at  Vinegar  Hill.  Colonel  Wal- 
pole, with  a small  detachment,  fell  into  an  ambus- 
cade, and  was  slaughtered,  together  with  nearly  all 
his  men.  Encouraged  by  these  and  other  trifling 
advantages,  the  rebels  made  a rush  at  New  Ross, 
took  part  of  the  town,  began  to  plunder  and  drink, 
got  for  the  most  part  very  drunk,  and  were  then 
driven  back  by  C^neral  Johnson,  leaving  2600  of 
their  number  behind  them  in  killed,  wotinded,  and 
dead  drunk.  At  the  news  of  this  success  of  the 
king's  troops  at  New  Ross,  a body  of  the  insur- 
gents, stationed  at  Scullabogue,  massacred  in  cold 
blood  more  than  100  Protestants  they  had  taken 
prisoners.  These  and  similar  atrocities  prevented 
the  Presbyterians  of  the  North  from  rising,  and 
gave  to  the  insurrection  the  old  character  of  a 
Popish  rebellion  and  massacre.  But  the  best  of 
the  Catholics  presently  came  forward  to  express 
their  abhorrence  of  the  whole  rising,  and  to  offer 
their  assistance  to  government  in  suppressing  it. 
After  a few  other  fights  or  skirmishes,  General 
L^ke  attacked,  on  the  21it  of  June,  the  forti- 
fied position  at  Vinegar  Hill,  carried  it  with  a 
frightful  loss  to  the  insurgents,  who  never  rallied 
again,  and  then  retook  W^exford  and  Enniscorthy. 
l^rd  Camden  was  now  recalled  from  the  lieutenancy 
of  Ireland,  and  succeeded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  who 
brought  with  him  a general  pardon  (with  a very  few 
exceptions)  to  all  who  submitted.  Of  the  leading 
conspirators  who  had  been  taken,  only  four — Mac 
Cann,  Byrne,  and  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Sheares,  the  sons  of  a banker  at  Cork — were  exe- 
cuted. Bond  was  condemned  to  die;  but  his 
life  was  spared  on  condition  of  disclosing  all  he 
knew  respecting  the  rebellion-^  condition  he  ac- 
cepted, with  the  proviso  that  his  information  should 
not  effect  the  lives  of  his  fcUow-prisoncrs.  Arthur 
O’Connor,  MacNevin,  Emmet,  Sampson,  and  the 
rest,  were  merely  banished.  In  the  month  of 
August,  when  the  flames  of  rebellion  seemed  com- 
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pletely  extinguished,  three  French  frigates,  elud- 
ing the  vigilance  of  our  fleets,  reached  Killala,  and 
threw  on  shore  900  troops  of  the  line,  commanded 
by  General  Humbert,  who  had  been  in  the  former 
expedition  to  Bantry  Bay,  and  who  had  narrowly 
escaped  perishing  in  the  wreck  of  the  * Droits  de 
FHomme.*  A small  number  of  the  Catholic  pea- 
santry of  the  country  joined  him,  and  Humbert 
proce^ed  rapidly  to  Castlebar.  There  he  encoun- 
tered General  L^e,  with  a force  superior  in  num- 
ber, but  consisting  chiefly  of  Protcatant'yeomanrj 
and  militia.  Lake  was  beaten,  and  in  his  retreat 
lost  six  guns.  From  Castlebar  Humbert  marched 
eastward  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  ex- 
pecting to  be  joined  by  all  the  men  of  Connaught, 
if  not  by  all  the  Papists  of  the  island,  but  finding, 
wherever  he  advant^,  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
shunned  him  and  his  soldiers  as  though  they  had 
brought  the  plague  with  them.  About  seventeen 
days  after  his  first  landing,  Humbert  was  beaten 
by  the  advanced  guard  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  who 
was  marching  against  him  with  troops  of  the  line ; 
and,  on  the  8th  of  September,  being  entirely  sur- 
rounded, the  French  laid  down  their  arms  and  be- 
came prisoners  of  war.  To  keep  up  the  ferment 
and  suspicion,  and  to  oblige  England  to  keep  a 
large  force  in  Ireland,  rather  than  with  any  hope 
of  reviving  a cause  which  was  utterly  lost,  the 
French,  within  a month  after  the  surrender  of 
Humbert,  ordered  a squadron  of  one  ship  of  the  line 
and  eight  frigates,  with  troops,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition on  board,  to  choose  a favourable  moment 
for  getting  to  sea,  and  then  to  proceed  to  Ireland 
at  all  hazards.  This  armament  actually  reached 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland ; but  Sir  John  Borlase 
Warren,  with  his  squadron,  met  it  there,  and  gave 
a very  good  account  of  it,  capturing  the  ship  of  the 
line  and  three  of  the  frigates.*  On  board  the 
French  ship  of  the  line  was  seized  Wolfe  Tone, 
who  had  not  improved  his  very  lax  morality  during 
his  residence  at  Paris,  and  whose  deeds,  words, 
and  writings  had  placed  him  beyond  the  liberally 
extended  verge  of  mercy.f  On  his  trial,  he 
pleaded  his  commission  of  a brigadier-general  in 
the  French  army  as  a bar  to  punishment  for  all 

* Errtttuany  Uirer  mere  of  th«  Trigatn  were  Ulten. 

i A Boort  Uae  liRfoie  aUrtiox  on  ihb  hU  UmI  trip,  weflad  thb 
refrmnw  wriung  ip  hit  lhary;— *'  My  heart  U l«rdicnin* 
Hourly,  and  1 utiif)  rnyMlf  dow  at  uoee  oo  pointa  which  would 
•Ujrxrr  me  twelve  aioatim  a{n.  The  lii»h  arialocrtey  are  patting 
themwlvea  in  a eUie  of  aaiure  «iJi  Uie  and  )«t  them  Uke  the 

cnoaeauetxM.  If  rrer  I have  tite  |«wer,  I will  roott  hrartlly  ooneur 

in  maainx  thrra  a emmpU Thin  it  no  alighl  alTalr ; 

Uioutaorii  aa>l  thouaaiKU  of  fannliM,  if  the  attempt  auoceedt,  will  be 
reduretl  to  lieicxary.  1 numot  help  it  I If  It  must  be.  it  miiA.'‘ 

And  In  order  to  entice  the  Dirertury,  and  to  thuw  the  offiem  of  the 
Vreach  army  what  a xnldrn  harvoet  ttiey  might  reap,  he  mumrrahsl 
la  one  of  hie  memoriaU  what  be  delicately  called  the  reaewm  of  Ire> 
Uod.  Tliew  were,  the  nett  annaal  rt^euue  of  K“v«nimenl.  S.000,000/. ; 
tlie  ckmreA,  and  e^upter  foadi,  who«  exact  value  Ite  did  not 

know,  but  he  korw  it  to  be  of  vaat  amnuut ; the  property  of  ail  the 
aijKomee.  emountlcix  to  at  leant  I,ooo,ooof.  per  annum  : the 
property  of  eraifrante;  the  property  of  all  uglUhmen  In  Ireland, 
whrttrr  vratrd  la  land.  mortxaM  on  land,  trade,  manafacturee.  billa, 
hook  debta.  or  otherwiae  i— and  all  Iheae  Pactolian  «tre«m«  cuuld  » 
earily  he  made  to  flow  into  the  treasury  uf  the  Iriah  lepablicaas  and 
their  French  allies  I One  Buglbh  nobleman  ho  knew  had  luo.oooi/. 
lent  on  mortipgres  in  IreUud;  one  sinxie  hhiglisb  eommoner  bvd 
ISO.OOO/.  emp^yed  in  the  hke  manner. 

The**  grand  sums  beiruc  nm’>tit>li<-d  by  to  tnm  them  uito  Frewh 
ftancB,  presented  an  array  of  figures  which  must  absulatcly  liave 
daailad  the  French  rrpabltcaow. 
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trcajoDB  present  or  past ; but  he  was  condemned  to 
die  the  death  of  a traitor,  and,  finding  that  the 
sentence  really  meant  hanging,  he  cut  hia  throat 
in  Dublin  gaol  to  eaca|)C  the  ignominy  of  the  gal- 
lows. His  madness,  and  the  madness  of  his  friends 
and  party,  cost  the  lives,  from  first  to  last,  of  many 
thousands  of  individuals,  and  reduced  a atill  greater 
number  to  squalid  misery  and  woe.  They  had  be- 
gun their  attempts  at  revolution  in  drunkenness 
and  fully,  with  a thumping  and  breaking  of  glasses 
and  frantic  huzzaing;  they  had  conducted  their 
enterprise — scarcely  with  a single  exception — like 
a set  of  rash  school-boys ; and  they  had  ended  it 
in  the  very  spirit  of  fatuity.  Amiable  and  ho- 
nourable traits  are  to  be  found  in  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  and  in  Emmet;  but  we  believe  that  the 
characters  of  the  rest  will  be  best  served  by  being 
consigned  to  ailcnce  and  oblivion.  Tone’s  execu- 
tion was  the  last  on  account  of  this  rebellion.* 

In  the  month  of  May,  while  parliament  was  sit- 
ting, a spirited  attempt  was  made  to  interrupt  the 
preparations  for  invasion  on  the  coast  of  Belgium, 
and  to  destroy  the  sluices,  gates,  and  basin  ^ tiie 
Bruges  canal  at  Ostend.  Captain  Home  Popham, 
with  a small  squadron  having  on  board  a b^y  of 
troopa  commanded  by  Colonel  Coote,  sailed  from 
Margate  Roads,  bombarded  Ostend,  and  landed 
about  1000  men  at  a short  distance  from  that  town. 
The  soldiers  blew  up  the  sluices,  destroyed  a good 
many  vessels,  and  did  all  the  work  they  were  sent 
to  do  in  very  quick  time ; but,  on  returning  to  the 
beach  to  re-embark,  they  were  prevented  by  the 
fury  of  the  wind  and  surf ; and,  being  next  day 
hemmed  in  by  an  immense  force.  Coote  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  surrendering,  after  lie 
had  lost  about  one  man  in  every  ten. 

An  expedition  to  Minorca  was  more  successful, 
and  gave  us  possession  of  an  excellent  port,  which 
our  Mediterranean  fleet  much  needed.  In  the  au- 
tumn Admiral  Duckworth’s  squadron  landed  in 
Addaya  Bay,  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  a land  force 
of  about  800  men,  commanded  by  General  Sir 
Charles  Stuart.  Assisted  by  a hot  fire  kept  up  by 
Duckworth's  smaller  craft  alongshore,  Stuart  de- 
feated about  2000  Spaniards,  drove  them  from  post 
to  post,  attacked  them  in  some  intrenchments,  and 
easily  compelled  the  governor  to  surrender  the 
whole  of  the  island  by  capitulation. 

In  the  West  Indies  orders  were  received  fmm 
ministers  to  abandon  that  large  portion  of  San  Do- 
mingo which  we  had  reduced  at  the  invitation  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  French  planters,  but  which  we 
could  not  retain  without  a constant,  terrible  sacri- 
fice of  human  life.  General  Maitland  entered  into 
a compromise  with  Toussaint  rOuverture,  formerly 
a slave,  but  now  chief  of  the  revolted  negroes  and 
the  founder  of  a sort  of  negro  republic,  who  en- 
gaged to  respect  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  the 
European  or  Creole  planters  and  inhabitants  that 

• LifeofTh^ubtU  Wolfe  Tom,  Founder  oftk«UoUM  IriihSodeiy. 
end  Ad]ut«nt  Ucovral  »ud  (.'hef  tW*-BriXMlr  m the  Frwch  and  iku* 
vian  ReMblica.  Wnitm  by  Hicnaelf,  nnd  cmiiiiued  and  ediud  try 
hU.Son.wniiamTliaoliahiMt^uireTooe.  Waaliioxtoo,  IfiM.— T. Moor*, 
Lifr  and  Dralli  (d  Lord  Edward  Fitaxerald. — Sir  Richard  Maiwrave. 
Meaoira  uf  ibo  diflereot  RebeUiooa  is  Irelaod.— Ann.  Redial. 
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might  chooM  to  remain.  In  the  month  of  May 
all  that  were  left  alive  of  our  troopa  were  with- 
drawn ; and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  some 
French  troops,  who  had  maintained  their  ground  in 
some  strong  places,  shipped  themselves  off,  and  left 
Touasaint  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  best 
part  of  San  Domingo. 

The  fate  of  Switzerland  was  decided  in  the 
spring  of  this  year.  The  unprovoked  aggression 
of  the  French  was  hardly  more  infamous  than  the 
means  they  employed.  They  began  by  complain- 
ing of  the  permitted  residence  of  Mr.  Wickham, 
the  English  envoy,  and  they  next  demanded  his 
expulsion.  To  remove  this  ground  of  quarrel  M r. 
Wickham  was  recalled  by  his  own  government. 
The  Directory  then  ordered  the  French  troops  to 
take  possession  of  a part  of  the  territory  of  Basle, 
and  almost  as  soon  as  this  was  done  they  sent  a 
strong  division  under  General  Menard  into  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  a dependency  of  the  aristocratic 
canton  of  Bern.  Menard  was  received  as  a libe- 
rator by  all  the  democrats  and  sans-culottes  among 
the  Vaudois,  who,  like  all  the  French-speaking 
portion  of  the  Swiss,  had  been  stirred  up  by  French 
propagandists  and  French  books.  These  people 
had  some  reasons  to  complain  of  the  pride  and 
oppression  of  their  Bernese  rulers ; but  to  get  rid 
of  these  minor  evils  they  threw  themselves  and  the 
whole  of  Switzerland  at  the  feet  of  the  Gallic  re- 
public. On  the  7th  of  January,  the  Vaudois,  being 
joined  by  deputations  and  delegates  from  other 
democratic  cantons,  held  an  assembly  of  repre- 
sentatives chosen  according  to  the  French  plan ; 
and  presently  they  all  agreed  to  send  a deputation 
to  Paris  to  testify  an  entire  devotion  to  the  repub- 
lic, and  to  claim  still  more  assistance  to  enable 
them  to  put  down  aristocracy,  and  defend  liberty. 
Notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which  he  had  bera 
invited  into  the  country,  Menard  soon  began  not 
only  to  seize  upon  all  public  stores,  but  also  to  levy 
military  contributions;  for,  friends  or  foes,  or 
neutrals,  the  people  of  the  country  must  support 
every  French  army  that  traversed  or  remained 
upon  their  territory.  The  Federal  Diet  of  the 
Swiss,  then  sitting  at  Aarau,  were  perplexed  and 
distracted,  for  Basle,  which  had  been  thoroughly 
democratized  and  revolutionized,  refuied  to  concur 
in  any  of  the  measures  proposed  to  secure  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country,  and  hastily  recalled  its 
deputies;  and  Mengaud,  a fierce  propagandist, 
who  had  now  assum^  the  title  of  ‘ Minister  of  the 
French  republic  in  Switzerland,’  came  repeatedly 
to  Aarau,  escorted  by  French  hussars  and  accom- 
panied by  Swiss  proselytes,  vexing  the  diet  with 
notes,  spreading  fresh  revolutionary  pamphlets 
among  the  people  and  the  local  militia,  and  pre- 
siding over  democratic  clubs  which  he  had  himself 
organised.*  The  Diet,  still  further  embarrassed 

* who  U in  French  hlnirnphieal  dictinOArtM 

a*  a man  of  Ivttm  and  diplomatitf — HtUrtinr  «t  tfyfoawia  wa# 
oristnally  a pennilcM  Jacobin  from  IWlftirt  In  IMl,  McriAdi'K  hla 
r*’}>ubl)caottfn,  be  liecane  nne  of  ilie  mo«(  lievnled  ilarM  of  Bona* 
IHUte,  wlso  employed  htm  at  a ■apreme  enmmiatary  of  pnitc*  and 
HtrtrUlatww  to  the  wwpnria  of  Ditnlurk,  Calalt,  Brntunme,  ke.  Ha 
vat  a aurtof  minor  Fouche,  but  noi  v>  adroit ; for,  tn  lt04,  ha  ralard 
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I by  the  fierce  democracy  of  one  or  two  other  can- 
I tons,  separated  without  coming  to  any  resolution. 
As  soon  as  it  had  quitted  Aarau,  which  was  sub- 
ject to  Bern,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  town ; 
the  municipality  proclaimed  its  independence,  and 
hoisted  the  tree  of  liberty ; a regiment  of  militia 
revolted  against  its  officers,  and  farmed  a revo- 
lutionary committee ; other  things  were  done  ac- 
cording to  the  teaching  of  Mengaud  and  his  agents, 
and  liis  pamphlets  and  handbills;  the  revolt 
spread ; the  ignorant  or  unthinking  revolters  being 
assured  that  they  should  enjoy,  together  with  the 
old  national  independence,  the  per^tion  of  a de- 
mocratic government,  an  elyaium  of  liberty  and 
equality.  The  aristoeracy  of  Bern  made  a spirited 
effort  to  resist  this  storm ; several  of  the  cantons 
sent  deputies  to  Bern,  where  a sort  of  federal  re- 
presentation was  formed ; some  of  the  mutineers 
were  arrested,  the  rest  were  put  to  flight ; and,  a 
call  being  made  for  the  double  contingent  of  the 
Helvetic  Confederation,  26,000  sturdy  Swiss  as- 
sembled in  arms — an  admirable  militia,  but  still 
only  a militia.  But  by  this  time  Gener^  Menard 
had  15,000  regular  troops— a part  of  the  victorious 
army  of  Italy — concentrated  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud ; 
and,  with  the  Swiss  demagogues  to  assist  him,  he 
had  organised  a provisional  government  at  l.,aa- 
sanne ; and,  on  the  other  side  of  Switzerland,  the 
peasants  of  Basle,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
a French  force,  had  driven  away  their  governors 
and  set  fire  to  their  castles,  had  compelled  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  to  resign  their  authority 
into  the  hands  of  a commiuion  of  sixty  persons, 
said  to  be  selected  from  all  classes,  but  composed, 
as  we  believe,  entirely  of  the  lowest  class  and  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  proselytes  of  the  French. 
After  making  a spirited  beginning,  the  Council  of 
Bern  fell  into  a fatal  irresolution,  and  matters  were 
made  almost  hopeless  by  their  choosing  a pedantic, 
scribbling  blockhead,  a Colonel  Weiss,  to  besul  the 
contingenu.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  dissolve 
the  revolutionary  committee  of  Lausanne,  and 
showing  a bold  front  to  the  French  on  the  fron- 
tiers, he  busied  himself  in  writing  a pamphlet  ;* 
and,  as  his  enemies  grew  stronger,  he  retired  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  leaving 
the  whole  country  at  the  mercy  of  the  democrats 
and  their  French  auxiliaries,  who  presently  decreed 
its  separation  for  ever  from  Bern.  As  General 
Menard  approached  nearer  to  Bern,  the  council 
endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  French  Directory  by 
numerous  apologies  and  humiliating  condescen- 
sions : thCT  invited  the  communes  to  elect  a depu- 
tation of  fifty-two  members  to  take  their  acats  in 
the  sovereign  council  and  assist  in  making  a new 
constitution  of  a more  democratic  kind ; but,  when 
they  announced  this  last  measure  to  the  Directory 
and  to  Mengaud,  they  were  told  by  this  succenful 
preacher  of  insurrection  tliat  no  leaven  of  aristo- 

«ieh  ■ cUiBoar  by  mmr  of  hli  proccodloss.  Ihot  ibo  Wnt  Coaoiil  was 
obilfn)  tn  dimiM  him.  . 

• ThU  DAmphlrt,  which  llm  eoteorl  fiocicd  lo  pot  dw  iiwur- 
r<e^loa,  ood  drive  out  the  Preach,  woe  oatitlad  '•  AtmUtn-wu, 
Htum$  I U d— per  g^pprocAe 
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cracj  roust  be  left ; that  tliey  must  create  a pro- 
visional government  framed  on  an  entirely  dem<^ 
cratic  basis,  and  from  which  all  the  members  of 
the  old  government  should  be  excluded.  This 
rendered  an  appeal  to  arms  inevitable;  but  the 
vacillating  counsels  of  the  Bernese  destroyed  what- 
ever hope  their  good  cause  might  have  had. 
Brune,  a general  of  high  repute,  and  a proUfge  of 
Director  Barras,  arrived  on  the  Swiss  frontiers 
with  10,000  more  troops,  and  took  the  command 
over  Menard.  It  ought  to  have  been  known  or 
suspected  that  Brune  only  waited  for  fresh  rein- 
forcements in  order  to  begin  the  attack ; yet  the 
Bernese  sought  and  obtained  a truce  for  bfleen 
days,  during  which  Brune’s  army  was  raised  to 

40.000  or  45,000  men,  and  many  of  the  Swiss 
soldiers  were  made  to  believe  that  they  were  be- 
trayed and  sold  to  the  French  by  their  own  govern- 
ment. There  were  other  insidious  arts  employed 
on  one  side  and  other  imbecile  acta  on  the  other 
side ; but  it  will  be  enough  fur  us  to  state  that  on 
the  1st  of  March,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
armistice,  some  French  columns  surprised  in  the 
night  a Swiss  battalion  and  cut  most  of  the  men 
to  pieces,  and  on  the  following  morning  Brune  led 
the  main  body  of  his  army  against  Freyburg. 
Many  of  the  contingents  withdrew  to  look  to  the 
protection  of  their  own  homes,  leaving  less  than 

15.000  men  to  defend  Bern ; and,  as  these  men  re- 
treated before  the  French,  in  the  impression  that 
they  were  betrayed,  they  drove  away  many  of  their 
officers  and  bayonett^  two  of  their  colonels. 
After  committing  these  excesses,  the  Swiss  sol- 
diers, as  if  struck  with  a sudden  horror,  submitted 
again  to  their  officers,  and  prepared  to  fight  the 
French.  And  bravely  did  they  fight  on  the  5th 
of  March,  when  Brune  was  repulsed  with  tenible 
loss,  and  driven  back  fur  several  miles  on  the  road 
to  Freyburg.  But  tlie  odds  were  too  great,  the 
country  was  too  much  disorganised:  the  brave 
Gcner^  d^Erlach,  who  commanded  a part  of  the 
Swiss  army,  was  defeated  at  another  point,  and 
was  afierwarda  murdered  on  the  road  bv  some  in- 
furiated Swiss  soldiers  and  peasants.*  6n  the  5th 
of  March  Brune,  in  greater  force,  repeated  his 
attack,  and  a wavering  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss 
troops  was  followed  by  a most  sanguinary  defeat 
More  than  one  hundred  officers — the  pride  of  the 
Bernese  nobles — were  killed  on  that  dreadful  day. 
Their  names  may  be  read,  inscribed  in  golden 
letters  upon  six  slabs  of  black  marble  in  one  of 
the  aisles  of  Bern  cathedral.  After  this  victory, 
Brune,  unopposed,  entered  the  city  of  the  Fighting 
Bear — that  bear  **  that  once  gave  fearful  strokes 
with  his  paw8.”+ 

“ Such,”  says  an  excellent  writer,  in  whose 
veins  flows  some  of  the  good  blood  of  the  Swiss, 
**  such  was  the  fall  of  Bern,  a republic  which  had 

* SooM  dayt  aft«r  th«  nnirdn  of  cT Erlach,  his  SMiaiias  adenow- 
leaced  th«l  they  had  he«a  shown,  by  emUwirin  of  the  Ereoch./te-ped 
/fttm  as  ettdi^aee  of  hii  treachery.  Stnitar  iiapers  were  lirofasrly 
nattered  in  the  Uemne  camp  pievlously  to  battle  uf  the  5lh  ot 
March. 

f TheOuglo'sHuas*  or  lha  Suogof  Victory  of  tbs  BarMn.  wriiteo 
In  ii'a. 
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existed  nearly  GOO  years.  It  fell  by  the  same  arts, 
by  the  same  hands,  and  nearly  about  the  same  time 
as  Venice  and  Genoa;  like  them  it  exhibited  weak- 
ness and  hesiution  in  its  councils,  but,  unlike 
them,  it  showed  something  of  old  Swiss  determi- 
nation in  the  hour  of  struggle,  and  it  fell  neither 
unhoooured  nor  unmoum^.”*  General  Brune, 
in  the  name  of  the  French  Directory,  who  would 
have  been  less  eager  if  the  old  republic  had  been 
less  rich,  seized  the  public  treasury  of  Bern,  in 
which  were  found  above  30,000,000  of  francs  in 
gold  and  silver ; and  emptied  also  the  chests  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  administration,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  various  trades  or  companies  of  the 
burgesses  and  of  the  patricians.  He  cleared  the 
arsenal  of  300  pieces  of  artillery,  of  a great  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  and  of  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments for  40,000  men.  He  obtained  more  arms 
by  disarming  all  the  people  both  in  town  and 
country;  and  be  ransacked  all  the  public  magazines 
of  corn,  salt,  wine,  &c.  The  whole  plunder  was 
carried  off  to  France.  Some  of  the  Bernese  guns 
were  sent  to  Toulon  for  the  Egyptian  expedition, 
and,  but  for  the  money  seized  in  that  old  Swiss  re- 
public, Bonaparte  might  not  have  had  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  dating  bulletins  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyra- 
mids. Most  of  the  Bernese  money  was  employed 
in  fitting  out  that  mighty  armament.  The  Direc- 
tory dispatched  into  Switzerland  a commissioner 
of  the  name  of  Le  Carlier,  who  began  his  mission 
with  forced  requisitions  for  provisions  and  more 
money  For,**  said  he,  in  a proclamation,  **  it 
is  but  just  that  the  Swiss  should  support  their 
liberalort**  Bern,  plundered  as  she  had  been, 
had  to  pay  800,000  more  francs,  Freyburg 
300,000;  and,  that  the  money  might  be  forth- 
coming, sixteen  members  of  the  old  government 
were  seized  and  carried  to  the  French  citadel  of 
Strasbourg,  tliere  to  be  kept  until  the  last  franc 
was  paid.  When  the  aristocratic  cantons  were 
exhausted  by  plunder,  the  liberators  directed  their 
attention  to  the  cantons  that  were  or  had  become 
ultra-democratic,  and  that  had  either  invited  them 
into  Switzerland,  or  facilitated  their  progress  when 
they  came.  The  traders  and  manufacturers  of 
Zurich  and  other  towns,  who  had  refused  to  send 
their  contingents  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation, 
and  who  had  professed  every  principle  which  the 
French  propagandists  and  then  the  French  army 
recommended,  were  taxed,  fined,  and  harried,  even 
like  the  aristocrats  of  Beni,  and  were  compelled  to 
admit  within  their  walls  a French  garrison,  to  de- 
bauch their  wives  and  daughters,  and  tyrannize  over 
all.  Luzern  became  equally  the  object  of  Le  Car- 
lier’s  attention  ; contribution  was  levied  upon  con- 
tribution, and  confiscation  of  property  ensued  upon 
every  attempt  at  resistance.  Many  of  the  jieasantry, 
who  would  not  and  could  not  conform  to  the  new 
system,  were  shot  as  traitors  or  rebels.  The  five 
kings  of  the  Luxembourg  gave  wings  to  a decree^ 

* A.  Viriiapux.  Ilift.  SwitiOTland — lha  beat  work  in  the 
l«nX'‘A«;e  on  ihU  interratin^  apd  ooa  of  the  bo»t  compendiuDMi 
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declaring,  in  that  phraaeology  which  Bonaparte 
afterwardt  adopted  to  aeveral  royal  dynaatiea,  that 
the  Helvetic  Confederation  had  cea^  to  exiat, 
and  that  Switzerland  waa  to  form  a aingle  republic, 
one  and  indiviaible,  under  a central  government  to 
be  eatabliahed  in  the  well-democratized  town  of 
Aarau.  And,  that  thia  centralized  government  might 
be  spared  the  pains  of  making  a constitution  for 
itself  the  directors  sent  one  ready-made  from  Pa- 
ris, or  a transcript  of  Abbd  Sieyes’s  last  master- 
piece, with  its  two  councils,  its  executive  directory, 
he.  They  also  applied  their  compasses  and  their 
sqiures  and  measures  to  the  country,  changing  the 
old  cantons,  which  were  far  too  irregular  in  their 
shape  to  suit  their  nice  mathematical  notions,  into 
twenty-two  new  cantons  or  departments,  all  cut 
and  squared  at  Paris,  and  in  the  true  Parisian 
fashion.  Under  45,000  bayonets  there  was  a 
smooth  submission,  until  they  called  upon  the 
Waldstlitten,  or  mountain-cantons,  to  send  their 
deputies  to  the  centralization  at  Aarau.  These 
hardy  mountaineers,  who  had  lived  in  a state  of 
pure  democracy  (not  unsuited  to  the  thinly-peopled, 
poor,  and  primitive  districts  they  inhabited — a 
democracy  which  was,  however,  tempered  by 
the  genial  spirit  of  the  early  patriarchal  system, 
from  which  all  systems  of  government  originally 
sprang),  who  were  averse  to  all  changes  and  no- 
velties, and  indignant  at  the  thought  of  foreign 
interference,  boldly  refused  to  send  deputies, 
stating  that  they  were  quite  satisfied  with  their  old 
form  of  government,  and  only  wished  to  be  left  to 
themselves.  The  French  Directors  and  system- 
makers,  who  wanted  a uniformity  of  government 
everywhere,  without  the  alightest  allowance  for 
ancient  habits  and  feelings,  or  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, moral  or  physical,  and  the  organ- 
izers of  conquests  and  subjugations,  who  were 
eager  to  make  Switzerland  a post-road  into 
Italy,  and  to  level  the  mighty  Alps,  or  pro- 
strate and  keep  in  entire  submission  tlie  brave 
Teutonic  or  anti-Galhcan  tribes  who  inhabited 
them,  were  in  a fury  at  the  contumaciousneas 
of  the  Waldstatten,  and  15,000  men  were  ordered 
to  march  against  the  stubborn  democrats  of  the 
mountains.  A man  with  a Teutonic  name,  a na- 
tive of  a province  which  never  ought  to  have  been 
allowed  to  belong  to  France,  Schauenburg,  an  Al- 
satian, was  put  at  the  head  of  this  invading  army. 
He  routed  tne  shepherds  and  cowherds  of  Glarus, 
Uznach,  and  some  other  districts ; but  Aloys  Red- 
ing (honoured  be  the  name '.)  who  had  served  in 
foreign  armies,  and  who  knew  how  to  direct  the 
undisciplined  valour  of  hie  countrymen,  met  him 
with  only  1200  sturdy  Schwyzers,  beat  him  repeat- 
edly, and,  in  conjunction  with  some  auxiliaries 
from  Uri.  so  harassed  and  beset  him  in  the  moun- 
tain passes,  that  he  lost  in  all  nearly  4000  men, 
and  was  but  too  happy  to  conclude  a convention, 
in  which  it  was  agreed  that  no  French  soldier 
should  enter  the  canton  of  Schwyz,  thst  no  contri- 
butions should  be  levied  there,  and  that  the  Schwy- 
zers should  send  deputies  to  Aarau.  The  Schwyzers 
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and  others  of  the  WaldsOUten  sent  their  deputies 
to  Aarau ; but,  in  the  month  of  July,  nothing  less 
would  satisfy  the  French  commissioners  and  com- 
manders, than  that  the  people  should  assemble  in 
every  canton  to  take  a solemn  oath  to  preserve  for 
ever  the  new  French-manufactured  constitution  of 
the  Helvetic  republic.  The  French  had  proved 
how  lightly  they  thought  of  such  matters ; but,  to 
a people  with  strong  religious  feelings,  the  oath 
was  a matter  of  high  import,  and  the  small  moun- 
tain Cantona  refused  to  perjure  themselves.  Upon 
this  the  Alsatian  marched  again  with  1 5,000  men. 
Through  a want  of  concert  the  brave  men  of  Nid- 
walden  were  left  to  stand  the  brunt  by  themselves. 
The  entire  population  of  that  district  did  not  much 
exceed  10,ci0O,  of  whom  about  1800  or  2000  might 
be  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  nutic  heroes 
who  took  the  field  and  stationed  themselves  in  one 
of  the  passes,  being  attacked  in  the  rear  as  well  as 
in  front,  and  assailed  by  artillery  to  which  they 
could  not  reply,  were  defeated  on  the  9th  of  iiep- 
tember,  but  not  until  they  had  nobly  fougbt  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  and  strewed  the  pass  with  their 
own  and  their  enemies’  bodies.  Fifteen  hundred 
Nidwalders  perished  there;  the  rest  took  refuge 
among  the  caves  and  the  glaciers  of  the  higher 
Alps.  The  victors  showed  no  mercy.  “They 
were  rebelt,  whom  we  must  subdue,’’  said  the  Al- 
satian general,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  five  kings, 
who  were  faring  sumptuously  in  the  Luxembourg ; 
“we  are  now  masters  of  this  unhappy  country, 

which  has  been  pillaged The  fury  of  our 

soldiers  could  not  be  restrained;  all  that  bore 
arms,  including  priests,  and  unfortunately  many 
women  also,  were  put  to  the  sword.*  Our  enemies 
fought  desperately ; it  waa  the  hottest  engagement  I 
ever  was  in.’’  All  the  cattle  that  could  lie  caught 
were  carried  off  by  the  French ; the  houses  and 
cottages  were  set  on  fire,  the  fruit-trees  cut  down, 
three  or  four  pretty  Uttle  towns,  built  chiefly  of  the 
Alpine  fir,  were  burnt  to  ashes.  IVith  their  hands 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  Nidwalders,  the 
French,  in  contempt  of  their  recent  convention, 
made  a rush  into  the  canton  of  Schwyz,  butcher- 
ing some  of  the  inhabitants  and  disarming  the  rest. 
The  liberty  for  which  William  Tell  had  fougbt  and 
bled  waa  now  annihilated  by  these  new  G^lic  re- 
publicans. who  bad  professed  to  give  liberty  and 
equality  and  an  augmented  happiness  to  all  man- 
kind ! 

Meanwhile,  the  exactions  of  the  Directory  over  the 
rest  of  Switzerland  had  continued.  Le  Carlier  had 
been  recalled  as  not  sufficiently  active,  and  a new 

* In  tb«  cburrhyird  of  the  mitic  town  of  9taax  ■ chapel  ha»  been 
Uillt  to  the  mrtDory  nf  414  iDhabiunti  of  that  town,  iocludiiM  lOt 
wnnea  and  ti  ehikl^D,  butrliered  hjr  the  French  oo  the  Pth  of  Srp- 
temlwr.  On  the  wludittc  rmd  fmio  Slant  to  Sarnan  ta  the  chapel  of 
St-  Joaeph,  oaUide  of  wbh'h  righlmi  women,  armed  with  ecythaa. 
and  letsmni;  ai(ataat  the  wall,  dreaded  ihemtelvea  apalnat  a party  of 
Preoch  anliirra  udIiI  they  werw  ail  knif’d.  Tlie  pried  waa  Mjine 
mam  in  the  church  of  Stana  when  ibe  French  ntabed  in  ' a ahot  atmes 
him  dead,  and  tied  i'aeif  >n  the  altar,  where  the  mark  U Mill  aeeo. 
Several  hundred  children  were  left  helplera  nqihAoa,  wandering  aitoul 
their  raiemal  lielda:  most  r»f  them  were  ei>lle>rt«at  bvlbe  people  of  the 
neichbnuring  eaaloiia,  and  the  nbilantbropie  FcaUhwsi  abeltered  and 
educated  tnanv  them  In  hu  then  ncwly-lbtuidcd 
A.  Ktreorw,  2fu(.^^teitMrfaad. 
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cummistioner  or  commiuary  hsd  been  wnt,whobore  1 
the  ominous  and  appropriate  nameofRapinat  * The 
rapine  committed  by  this  Rnpinat  surpassed  the  | 
slow  conception  of  the  poor  Swiss:  the  rogue’s 
only  merit  was  his  impartiality— he  robbed  all  i 
alike.  At  the  same  time  Schauenburg,  after  dis>  ; 
arming  the  people,  forbade  any  one  to  leave  his  own  ; 
canton  without  a passport  signed  by  the  general.  | 
Hitherto  passports  had  been  unknown  in  Switzer-  I 
land:  the  uie  of  them  was  first  introduced  by  these  ! 
French  republicans,  as  an  appendage  to  their  curi- 
ous system  of  liberty.  Such  were  some  few  of  the 
blessings  which  the  Irish  people  would  have  en- 
joyed if  the  Lord  Edward  Fitzgeralds,  the  Wolfe 
Tones,  could  have  succeeded  in  getting  a French  ‘ 
army  into  the  heart  of  their  island ! 

The  Swiss  were  not  the  only  people  in  Europe  : 
that  felt  the  hollowness  and  bitterness  of  the  , 
friendship  of  the  French,  and  the  implacability  of  j 
their  hatred,  during  this  eventful  year.  The  Bel-  < 
gians  were  so  harassed  by  military  conscriptions,  ' 
Uiat  they  broke  out  into  insurrections  in  five  de- 
partments— insurrections  which  added  the  loss  of 
blood  and  life  to  that  of  money  and  goods.  In 
Italy  the  people  of  the  so-called  Cisalpine  Republic 
were  made  to  sigh  and  groan  for  the  blessings  they 
had  enjoyed  under  their  old  governments.  Rome 
was  made  the  seat  of  anarchy  and  woe.  In  order  . 
to  raise  the  money  required  from  it  by  the  treaty  of  | 
Tolentino,  the  papal  government  was  obliged  to  ; 
drain  the  pockets  of  its  subjects.  This  created  ' 
violent  discontents,  which  were  fermented  by  a : 
strong  French  or  revolutionary  party,  who  recom-  ' 
mended,  as  a proper  remedy  for  every  evil,  the  de- 
struction or  expulsion  of  the  old  pope  with  all  his 
hierarchy,  and  the  setting  up  of  a Roman  Reynh-- 
lie  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  French. 
These  Roman  patriots  were  about  the  worst  that 
had  shown  themselves  in  Italy — fur  the  most  part  | 
unprincipled  and  cowardly,  ready  to  plunge  the  | 
country  into  a domestic  war,  but  shy  in  risking  a 
hair  of  their  own  heads;  sensualists  and  mate-  | 
rialists ; rabid  atheists,  who  had  rushed  from  the  I 
extremity  of  superstition  to  the  extremity  of  unbe-  i 
lief;  self-seekers,  that  calculated  how  much  they  | 
should  gain  per  man  hy  the  spoils  of  the  church  : 
and  the  sale  to  foreigners  of  the  antiquities  and 
masterpieces  of  art  which  attracted  all  the  nations 
of  the  civilised  world  to  Rome,  forgetting  that,  in 
dealing  with  the  French,  they  dealt  with  a nation 
which  took  what  it  wanted  without  paying  for  it.f 
Ever  since  the  Director  La  Rdveilliire-Lepeaux  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  be  the  founder  of  a new 

* Thii  Rmpiut  vu  toother  AIttUta  (it  should  Mrai  that  the 
Ofrmau  b1<Kid  io  had  not  Impo  impruvrU  by  the  Frimch  mU- 

tore).  tod  a relaiiua  of  Kew>««ll,  one  at  the  flee  director*.  Like  nnct 
ef  hi*  school,  he  ruhticd  on  his  uwn  aenouai  as  w*)l  a*  for  his  na- 
pinren.  With  hi*  portion  of  the  plnodrr  of  Switmland  be  afterwaids  ' 

Krehaeed  some  of  the  fiocit  estates  te  Alsace.  The  foilowinf  epifram  ' 
I oflea  been  quoted  : i 

**  Uo  bon  Suisse  qiie  1‘ott  rnine  I 

Vondmit  bien  que  I’oo  deculit 
Si  Rapinat  sieut  d**  rapine, 

Ou  rapine  de  Rii  iuat.^ 

t W-  hteekaowasoaefewortbeaeKoaus  patri>iU,  nr  dainasof  ace, 
*ho  were  cured  uf  Quoa  of  their  error*,  evta  after  a quarter  of  a cue- 
luiv  of  woful  experience.  I 
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religion  under  the  name  of  Theophilamhropy,  the 
French  agciiia  at  Rome  had  received  urgent  in- 
ttnictiona  to  discredit  all  revealed  religion,  and 
particularly  the  Roman  Catholic,  to  give  addi- 
tional encouragement  to  the  Roman  refunneri,  in 
order  that  the  supreme  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church  might  be  humiliated,  degraded,  and  driven 
out,  as  all  thia  might  aerve  to  facilitate  the  eata- 
blithment  of  La  Reveillere-Lepeaux’a  new  faith, 
which  wat  nothing  but  the  old  tbeiam  of  Rubea- 
pierre  furbished  up  and  made  mure  ridiculoua.  The 
family  of  the  fortunate  Coraican  general  had  risen 
as  he  rose  : his  elder  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
wat  no  longer  in  the  commissariat  but  in  the 
diplomatic  department,  being  at  this  time  ambaa- 
tador  at  Rome,  with  instructions  to  change  the 
state  of  that  government  without  appearing  to  take 
any  active  part  with  its  disaffected  subjects.  Jo- 
seph, who  loved  his  ease,  and  respect^  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  others,  had  no  zeal  fur  la  Rdveillere- 
Lepeaux's  new  religion,  and  apparently  no  very 
excessive  anxiety  to  co-operate  with  the  Roman 
reformeri  and  demagogues.  To  excite  him  to 
more  activity,  or  in  order  that  they  might  act  for 
him,  the  five  kings  at  the  Luxembourg  sent  to 
Joaeph  two  fiery  republican  generala  (whether 
Theophilanthropiata  or  not  we  are  not  informed) : 
one  was  General  Duphot,  who  had  hsd  the  chief 
management  of  the  overthrow  and  change  of  the 
ancient  republic  of  Genoa ; the  other  was  General 
Sherlock,  who  descended  from  an  Irish  family, 
and  who  testified  an  earnest  desire  to  date  the  era 
of  the  new  world,  not  from  the  birth  of  Christ, 
but  from  the  birth  of  the  French  republic.  As 
soon  aa  these  two  men  arrived,  tlie  Roman  demo- 
crats became  uncommonly  bold  and  turbulent. 
They  iuaulted  the  po|>e’8  guards,  and  even  tho 
pope  himself  when  he  showed  himself  in  public. 
This  roused  the  common  people,  the  true  nans-, 
culottes  of  Rome,  who  had  no  French  political 
aans-culottism  about  them,  but  who  were  devout, 
auperatitioua,  attached  enthusiastically  to  their 
pontiff  and  their  priesu.  A certain  number  uf 
the  democrata  armed  themselves ; but,  if  the  papal 
goverument  had  chosen  to  put  arras  into  the  bands 
of  the  popultce  in  the  quarter  beyond  the  Tiber—, 
the  athletic  and  daring  Traateverini,  who  looked 
like  ancient  Romans — and  to  give  them  but  the 
word,  these  revolutioniata  would  have  been  exter- 
minated in  a day,  with  all  the  French  who  encou- 
raged them.  The  napal  government  only  remon- 
strated with  the  French  embaaty,  and  slightly 
increased  the  town-guard  or  urban  militia.  On 
the  night  of  the  2fth  of  December,  (1797),  while 
Joseph  Bonaparte  was  giving  a grand  ball,  an 
encounter  look  place  in  the  streets  between  thia 
town-guard  and  a band  of  democrats,  who  had 
mounted  the  French  cockade  in  their  hats : two 
of  the  guardi  were  badly  wounded,  and  one  of  the 
democrata  was  killed  outright  On  the  very  nest 
day  some  three  hundred  of  the  democrats  assem- 
ble at  the  Villa  Meici : General  Duphot  was 
among  them,  haranguing  and  waving  hia  hat,  and 
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bj  hia  advice  the  madmen  hoisted  the  tricolor  flag 
au()  shouted,  **Down  is  iih  the  pope,  and  up  with 
the  Baman  republic!”  Their  valour  was  au  after* 
dinner  valour,  for  they  had  dined  and  drunk 
copiously  before  the  flag  was  produced.  As  soon 
as  they  saw  or  heard  that  some  cavalry  as  well  as 
infantry  of  the  pope’s  guard  were  approaching, 
they  all  ran  away  from  Villa  Medici  to  the  Pa* 
lazzo  Corsini,  the  residence  of  Joseph  Bonaparte 
and  of  all  the  French  embassy.  The  papal  troops 
were  held  at  bay  by  the  arms  or  insignia  of  the 
Gallic  republic  painted  over  the  palace*gate;  and 
the  democrats  within  the  {ralacc,  made  bold  by 
this  awe  and  by  the  law  of  nations,  which  makes 
an  ambassadorial  residence  a sanctuary,  harangued 
from  the  balconies,  called  the  Roman  people  to 
liberty,  and  threatened  to  go  and  plant  the  tri* 
color  flag  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol.  Other 
democrats  gathered  in  the  streets,  making  noise 
enough  to  awaken  the  dead  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipios.  The  papal  troops  came  up,  fell  upon 
these  out*of*door  revolutionists,  wounded  some  of 
them,  and  saw  die  rest  run  into  the  vast  coutt*ysrd 
and  up  the  broad  staircases  of  the  Palazzo  Corsini, 
whence,  thinking  themselves  safe,  they  insulted  the 
soldiery  with  words  and  gestures.  Part  of  a regi- 
ment of  dragoons  gallop  into  the  court-yard, 
calling  upon  the  ambassador,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  to 
turn  those  rebels  out  of  his  house.  Joseph,  who 
never  showed  the  least  stomach  for  lighting,  re- 
mained under  cover  and  proposed  pacific  mes- 
sages ; but  General  Duphot  drew  his  sword,  and 
ran  down  stairs  into  the  court-yard,  calling  upon 
the  democrats  to  follow  him  and  stand  by  him, 
and  he  would  drive  away  those  cowardly  soldiers 
of  priests.  It  should  appear  that  the  Roman  he- 
roes, who  were  under  cover  in  the  apartments 
above,  remained  where  they  were ; but  a combat 
took  place  between  those  in  the  court-yard  and  the 
dragoons,  and,  at  the  very  beginning  of  it,  Du- 
])hot,  who  on  the  next  day  was  to  have  married 
Joseph  Bonaparte’s  sister-in-law,*  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a shot  from  a carbine.  Several  of  the 
democrats  there  were  killed  in  the  same  way,  and 
a greater  number  wounded  ; most  of  their  brethren 
upstairs  escaped  through  back  doors  and  windows, 
and  fled  across  the  gai^eii  behind  the  palace  at  the 
first  report  of  fire-arms.  As  soon  as  he  was  able, 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  with  his  suite,  fled  to  Florence, 
calling  the  poor  old  pope  the  assassin  of  Duphot. 
The  Directory,  who  had  long  wanted  some  such 
occasion,  sent  orders  to  General  Berthier  to  march 
instantly  to  Rome  with  a large  body  of  troops. 
Some  weeks  before  the  death  of  Duphot,  Pesaro, 
Senigaglia,  and  other  towns  in  the  Roman  states, 
were  in  open  rebellion,  and  the  papal  government 
bad  vainly  remonstrat^  with  Joseph  Bonaparte  on 
the  encouragement  and  assistance  the  French  were 
giving  to  his  revolted  subjects.  With  nothing  to 
oppose  them,  the  French  and  4000  Poles,  under 

• Thu  Udj  VM  turrtod  to  Bm>>Sntt>,  ud  k>  hf 

qsrvn  nf  S«r«d4rft.  Sbt  -to  tfUr  lilt,  tt  ItMl— t qtttot,  UBpr*- 
Madlof.  tooflnwtTt,  mhMt  wooaa. 
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Dombrow.ki,  ui.atuxd  into  the  atatea  of  tJie 
Church  ; Loretto,  with  ita  Holy  I louac,  waa  tacked ; 
Oainiu  wru  jilundercd  and  burned;  and,  on  Uie 
10th  of  February,  Beithier  drew  up  liis  furcea  on 
the  Roman  hills,  and  planted  liit  giina  aa  if  to 
bombard  the  city.  The  terrihed  Cardinals  who 
formed  the  government  signed  a capitulation,  in 
which  they  gave  up  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  and 
nearly  everything  else.  On  Oie  same  day  the 
pope’s  garrison  was  turned  out  of  the  cattle,  and 
the  French  entered  it ; and  Cervuni,  the  Cursican, 
took  puasesaion  of  all  the  principal  poita  in  the 
city.  On  the  morrow,  in  the  midst  of  the  accla- 
mations of  the  Roman  democrats,  Berthier  made 
hia  triumphal  entrance  into  the  capital  of  the  an- 
cient world.  Four  days  after — the  1 5th  of  Febru- 
ary, and  the  anniveiaary  of  the  day  on  which  the 
reigning  pontitf,  Pius  V 1.,  who  had  now  reigned 
fur  23  years,  had  first  put  un  the  triple  crown — the 
democrats  of  Rome  asaemhlcd  in  the  Campo  Vac- 
cino,  the  ancient  Forum,  erected  a tree  of  liberty 
with  the  tri-color  and  the  red  night-cap  at  the  top 
of  it,  renounced  forever  the  government  of  prirata, 
aristocrats,  or  kings,  and  proclaimed  that,  by  the 
will  of  the  Riman  people,  the  ancient  republican 
form  of  government  was  restored.  A wretched 
canstiiuliun,  badly  translated  into  Italian  from  the 
French,  waa  preaented  next  day  to  Berthier  for  his 
approval,  without  which  they  knew  full  well  the 
thing  could  not  live  for  an  hour.  The  French 
general  gave  hia  approbation,  but  only  condition- 
ally. The  Roman  democrats  then  crowned  him  with 
laurel,  and  carried  him  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol, 
where  Berthier,  in  return,  called  them  worthy 
descendants  of  Brutus  and  Scipio.  When  these 
farces  were  played  out,  the  ipoliation  and  the  rob- 
bery began.  The  grey-headed  Pope  was  confined 
in  the  Vatican  palace  under  a strong  guard  of  un- 
believing, mocking  French ; and  aeala  were  put 
upon  all  the  pontifical  apartments  and  upon  the 
p^cea  of  the  absent  cardinals.  As  a bc^nning, 
immense  contributions  were  demanded,  and,  ai 
security  for  the  prompt  payment  of  them,  four 
cardinals  and  a numlier  of  the  principal  lay  nobles 
were  seized  and  thrown  into  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo. Not  a word  more  was  said  about  Duphot, 
whose  death  had  been  stated  aa  the  provocation 
which  brought  Berthier  and  hia  army  to  Rome : 
his  rashness  had  served  the  turn,  and  he  was  for- 
gotten in  his  bloody  grave.  Full  liberty  was  given 
to  the  Roman  demagogues  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  their  late  superiors  and  masters,  and  to  gratify  all 
their  personal  animosities.  These  things  provoked  a 
fearful  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  common  people : 
asaaasinations  by  night  and  by  day  became  hor- 
ribly frequent ; and,  though  they  were  mastera  of 
the  city,  it  waa  a long  time  ere  either  Frenchman 
or  Roman  Republican  could  venture  to  show  his 
fiice  among  the  Traatcveriiii.  Berthier,  having  some 
delicacy  of  feeling,  some  respect  for  venerable  age 
and  fallen  dignity,  which  made  him  shrink  from 
the  task  himself,  lent  the  Corsican  genenl  Cer- 
voni  to  the  Vatican  to  tell  Piut  VI.,  in  the 
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mine  of  the  French  Republic,  that  he  mu«t 
recogniee  the  new  Roman  republic,  lay  down  his 
temporal  authority,  and  quit  hit  palace.*  Piua 
replied,  that  hia  eighty  years  and  the  infirmities 
and  maladies  which  oppressed  him  roust  soon  end 
his  life  and  his  sufferings,  but  that  for  the  rest  he 
would  not  yield  except  to  force ; that  hia  enemies 
might  have  power  over  his  body,  but  none  over  his 
will  or  over  his  soul,  which  was  looking  to  another 
world  where  the  wicked  ceased  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  found  rest.  The  Corsican  adventurer, 
nourished  with  the  French  philosophy,  could  nut 
but  laugh  at  the  miserable  old  dotard.  A commis- 
sioner or  commissary  of  the  Directory,  who  had 
come  to  look  after  the  plunder,  Buished  what  Cer- 
Toni  had  begun,  by  telling  Piua  that  by  will  or  by 
force  he  moat  leave  Rome  within  forty-eight  hours. 
The  aged  pontiff  replied  that  he  could  not  resist 
violence,  but  that  bis  people  would  see  and  remem- 


Pin  VI. 


ber  that  he  was  tom  from  them  by  force.  On  the 
20tb  of  February  he  was  seixed  in  the  Vatican,  and 
put  into  a coach  with  two  or  three  faithful  minis- 
ters ; and,  escorted  by  a regiment  of  French  cavalry, 
he  was  whirled  rapidly  out  of  Rome  and  along  the 
northern  road  which  leads  to  Tuscany.  The  com- 
mon people  were  overcome  by  horror  and  conster- 
nation i out,  wherever  he  paa^,  crowds  of  them 
fell  upon  their  knees,  blessing  him  and  imploring 
his  blessing.  Apart  from  spiritualities,  the  old 
man  had  hem  a benefactor  to  the  country.  He 
was  allowed  to  take  up  bis  residence  in  a convent 
of  the  Augustinian  monks  in  Siena,  in  the  domi- 
nions, or  in  what  had  been  the  dominions,  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany ; but  hia  residence 
was  constantly  surrounded  by  a guard  of  republic- 
ans, and  he  was  treated  to  all  intents  like  a state 
prisoner. 

Shortly  atler  these  troubles  at  Rome,  popular 
insurrections,  fomented  by  the  French  and  the  de- 
mocrats of  Genoa  or  the  new  Ligurian  republic, 
broke  out  in  Piedmojt,  and  the  new  king  of  Sardi- 
nia WHS  compelled  to  admit  a French  garrison  into 

* Orvoai  k takt  to  ha*o  porfen&Ml  bk  Blnloft.  sot  BMly  vidi 
iiaaocowy  MvotitT.  hat  with  aboolnk  bnikltty.  Brtww  the 
Vr«Mh  wpoblka—  aad  iIm  o«w  Rotmto  t*pub(kaM,nuaTI.  tufferad 
tomoato  moili  wont  ihaa  dMib. 
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Turin,  and  all  the  other  citadels  which  he  had 
hitherto  retained.  Thus  that  fine  country  became 
virtually  a province  of  France. 

Bonaparte,  alter  a rapid  inspection  of  the 
French  coasts  and  of  the  so-called  “ Army  of  Eng- 
land ” stationed  near  them,  had  returned  to  Paris 
to  undertake  the  command  of  another  army  des- 
tined for  no  less  an  object  than  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  which  country,  it  was  calculated,  would  not 
merely  supply  to  France  the  loss  of  her  West  In- 
dian colonies,  but  also  enable  her  first  to  annoy, 
and  afterwards  to  invade  the  British  possessions 
am'  dependencies  in  the  East  Indies.  It  was  a 
wild  scheme,  and  as  unjust  as  it  was  wild,  for. 
whatever  might  be  the  occasional  contumacy  of  the 
Mameluke  Beys,  Egypt  was  a country  belonging 
to  the  Turks,  ihe  ancient  allies  of  the  French,  who 
were  living  in  peace  with  the  republic,  and  had 
done  nothing  to  provoke  an  attack.  But  a very 
extravagant  estimate  was  formed  of  the  wealth  of 
Egypt  itself : the  plunder  of  the  land  of  the  Pha- 
raohs would,  it  was  calculated,  amply  pay  all  ex- 
penses of  the  expedition  and  enrich  the  army; 
men’s  heads  were  filled  with  high-sounding  names 
of  places  and  dynasties,  and  with  those  always  in- 
toxicating comparisons  with  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans ; Bonapoile’a  fame  as  the  conqueror  of  Italy, 
or  rather  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy,  was  an  addi- 
tional inducement,  and  30,000  men,  chiefly  from 
the  army  of  Italy,  aasembled  with  wonderful  en- 
thusiasm at  Toulon,  to  tail,  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity should  offer,  for  Alexandria  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile.  The  secret  of  the  expedition  was  well 
kept  from  the  enemies  of  the  republic ; a continu- 
ance of  violent  winds  drove  the  English  blockad- 
ing fleet  from  those  waters  ; and  on  the  night  of 
the  19th  of  May,  Bonaparte,  with  a vast  fleet  of 
men-of-war  and  transports,  put  to  sea  and  sailed 
up  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  9th  of  June  the 
fleet  arrived  before  Malta,  the  capture  of  which 
important  island  was  included  in  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  Directory.  The  knights  of  the  order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  who  bad  held  Malta  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  had  not  ac- 
knowledged the  French  republic;  but  not  a few  of 
those  noble  knights  entertained  French  notions  or 
had  sold  themadvea  to  French  interests.  Hom- 
peach  the  grand  master,  a weak  old  man,  wras  bul- 
lied and  terrified  by  these  traitors,  and,  instead  of 
manning  the  works  of  La  Valetta,  which  might 
have  defied  the  whole  French  fleet  and  army  for 
months — whereas  every  moment  was  precious  to 
them,  and  full  of  apprehension,  for  they  knew  tliat 
the  British  fleet  would  soon  be  after  them — he 
returned  a miserable  answer  to  Bonaparte’s  sum- 
mons to  surrender,  and  actually  capitulated  on  the 
11th,  the  date  fixed  by  the  republican  general. 
After  plundering  the  churches  and  the  alberghi 
and  other  establishments  of  the  order,  and  thereby 
collecting  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver,  Bonaparte  re-embarked  on  the  19th  for 
Esypt,  leaving  General  Vaubois  and  a nrrtaon  to 
take  care  of  Malta.  As  the  French  fleet  sailed 
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by  the  island  of  Candia  it  passed  near  the  English 
fleet,  but  without  being  seen  by  it ; for  a thick  haze 
favoured  the  invaders,  and  prevented  their  utter 
annihilation,  with  the  destruction  or  captivity  of 
all  the  troops,  and  of  Bonapaite  himself,  by  Nelson. 
On  the  29th  of  June  the  French  came  in  sight  of 
Alexandria ; and  on  the  following  day  the  troops 
landed  within  three  miles  of  that  city,  without  any 
opposition,  but  with  such  haste  and  confusion, 
produced  by  the  dread  lest  Nelson  should  be  upon 
them,  that  a considerable  number  were  drowned. 
The  town  of  Alexandria  was  easily  taken.  From 
its  ancient  walls  Bonaparte  issued  a proclamation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  telling  them  that  he 
came  as  the  friend  of  the  Sultan,  to  deliver  them 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  that 
he  and  his  soldiers  had  a particular  respect  for 
God,  the  prophet  Mahomet,  and  the  Koran.  On 
the  7th  of  July  he  moved  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo, 
marching  over  burning  sands,  where  the  French 
troops  suffered  greatly  and  murmured  not  a little. 
On  the  21st,  on  arriving  in  sight  of  the  great 
pyramids,  they  saw  objects  less  peaceful  than  those 
stupendous  memorials  of  the  dead — they  saw  the 
whole  Mameluke  force,  under  Murad  Bey  and 
Ibrahim  Bey,  drawn  up  at  Embabeh.  Battle  was 
joined  almost  immediately.  The  Mameluke  ca- 
valry, 5000  in  number,  was  splendid  and  brave ; 
but  their  Arab  auxiliaries  were  not  so  well  armed ; 
and  their  infantry,  composed  chiefly  of  Egyptian 
Fellahs,  or  peasants,  armed  with  matchlocks,  was 
altogether  contemptible ; and  they  had  no  artillery. 
The  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  as  the  affair  was  call^ 
by  the  French,  was  easily  won  : such  of  the  Mame- 
lukes as  escaped  destruction  retreated  towards 


Upper  Egypt;  and  two  da3rs  after  Bonaparte  en- 
tered Cairo  without  resistance.  Here  he  assembled 
a divan,  nr  council,  of  the  principal  Turks  and  Arab 
chiefs,  to  whom  he  promised  the  civil  administra- 
tion of  the  country.  He  also  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate the  Ulemas  and  Imams,  holding  frequent 
conferences  with  those  doctors  and  professors  of 
the  Mohammedan  faith,  talking  oracularly  and 
orientally  (by  means  of  interpreters)  : he  repeated 
their  brief  credo,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and 
that  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,  and  at  least  hinted 
that  he  and  his  army,  who  had  destroyed  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  and  those  other  ancient  enemies  of  the 
Moslem,  the  Knights  of  Malta,  might  some  day 
undergo  the  initiatory  rite,  and  become  thorough 
converts  to  Islamism.  While  he  was  thus  engaged 
at  Cairo,  Nelson  disturbed  his  visions  by  destroy- 
ing the  fleet  which  he  had  left  near  Alexandria. 
The  British  hero  had  returned  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean without  any  instructions  from  his  govern- 
ment, and  without  any  certain  knowledge  of  the 
French  expedition.  He  was  unfortunately  without 
frigates  to  scour  that  sea,  and  he  was  thus,  as  it 
were,  compelled  to  grope  his  way  in  the  dark.  The 
first  news  he  got  of  Bonaparte’s  movements  was 
that  he  had  surprised  Malta.  Instantly  he  bore 
away  fur  that  island  ; but  some  days  before  he 
could  reach  it  the  French  were  gone,  and  he  could 
find  no  one  to  tell  him  whither.  Making,  however, 
a shrewd  guess,  he  sailed  for  the  mouths  of  tlie 
Nile,  and  arrived  off  Alexandria  on  the  28th  of 
June.  But  no  French  fleet  was  there,  and,  although 
it  was  so  near  at  hand,  he  could  learn  nothing  of 
its  whereabout.  He  then  shaped  his  course  to  the 
northward  for  the  coast  of  Caramania,  and  steered 
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from  thence  along  the  eouthern  side  of  Candia.  It 
was  here  he  to  nearly  touched  the  objects  he  was 
seeking.  Baffled  in  his  pursuit,  he  crossed  the 
whole  Mediterranean  and  returned  to  Sicily.  He 
bad  sailed  six  hundred  leagues  with  an  expedition 
almost  incredible ; his  flag-ship  the  old  ‘ Vanguard  ’ 
was  nearly  strained  to  pieces ; but  as  soon  as  he 
could  re-yictual  and  take  in  fresh  water  he  turned 
his  prow  again  toward  Egypt,  still  holding  to  his 
opinion  that  the  French  must  have  been  bound 
thither,  but  vowing  that  if  they  were  bound  to  the 
Antipodes,  or  if  they  were  anywhere  above  water, 
he  would  find  them  out  and  bring  them  to  action. 
On  the  28th  of  July  he  entered  the  Gulf  of  Coron 
in  the  Morea ; and  there  for  the  first  time  he  re- 
ceived certain  intelligence  that  the  French  had 
been  seen  about  four  weeks  before  steering  between 
Candia  and  the  coast  of  Egypt.  Then,  setting  every 
sail  that  his  ships  could  possibly  carry,  he  stood 
over  once  more  for  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  grieving 
for  the  time  which  had  been  lost,  and  wishing  it 
had  only  been  his  fate  to  have  tried  Bonaparte 
upon  a wind.  Earl  St.  Vincent  had  been  severely 
censured  for  sending  so  young  an  officer  upon  so 
important  a service ; but  the  glory  of  the  British 
flag  could  not  have  been  intrusted  to  better  hands ; 
and  the  perseverance,  the  ability,  and  self-resources 
he  displayed  before  the  battle  were  os  honourable  as 
the  skill  and  the  valour  be  displayed  in  it.  Never 
did  mortal  man  more  eagerly  seek  an  enemy. 

The  British  fleet,  consisting  of  thirteen  14*s, 
one  50-gun  ship,  and  a brig  of  14  guns,  at  about 
ten  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August,  again  got 
sight  of  Alexandria  and  its  harbours,  now  crowded 
with  ships.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  Captain 
Hood,  in  the  ' Zealous,*  signalised  the  enemy’s 
fleet  at  anchor  in  Aboukir  Bay.  The  admiral  im- 
mediately hauled  his  wind,  followed  by  the  whole 
fleet ; signals  were  made  to  prepare  for  battle ; to 
attack  the  enemy’s  van  and  centre,  as  they  lay  at 
anchor.  Nelson,  who  had  scarcely  taken  rest  or 
food  for  some  days,  ordered  dinner  to  be  served, 
observing  to  his  officers  as  they  rose  from  table, 

“ Before  this  time  to-morrow  I shall  have  gained 
a peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey.”  At  half-post 
five  signal  was  made  to  form  in  line  of  battle 
abreast  and  astern  of  the  admiral.  At  a little  be- 
fore six  they  were  rapidly  approaching  the  enemy, 
whose  force  comprised  one  ship  of  120  guns,  three 
of  80,  and  nine  uf  74,  moored  in  compact  line  of 
battle,  describing  an  obtuse  angle,  close  in  with 
the  shore,  flanked  by  gun-boats,  four  frigates,  and 
a battery  of  guns  and  mortars  on  an  island  in  their 
van.  Nelson  no  sooner  perceived  the  enemy’s  po- 
sition than  his  plan  of  attack  was  formed.  Where 
an  enemy’s  ship  could  swing,  there  was  room  for 
a British  one  to  anchor ; and  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  station  his  ships  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
French  line.*  At  about  twenty  minutes  past  six 
the  French  opened  their  fire  on  the  two  leading 

* C«pt*ht  Berrys  «hea  he  cotnprchetuled  the  Knpc  ot  the  detifn, 
ucUined.  "If  we  Mieeeed.  what  will  the  world  aaT?**  "There  la 
BO  le  the  raae."  n^hed  Nrlaon : " that  we  ahall  etirceed  ii  ret* 
tain  : who  id*)-  livw  to  tell  the  etory  li  a very  difTerrm  q>iettion." 


British  ships.  The  guns  on  Aboukir  IsUnd  also 
Hred  at  the  ships  os  they  rounded  the  shoal,  but 
censed  as  the  ships  became  closely  engaged,  to 
avoid  striking  the  French  van.  The  ' Culloden,* 
74,  Captain  Trowbridge,  unfortunately  grounded 
on  a ledge  of  rocks,  and  could  take  no  part  in  the 
action.  The  ‘Vanguard,*  Nelson's  Hag-ship,  with 
six  ensigns  Hying  in  different  parts  of  the  rigging, 
lest  any  should  be  shot  awav,  was  the  tirst  that 
anchor^,  within  half  pistol-shot  of  the  ‘ Spartiate,' 
the  third  ship  in  the  enemy’s  line.  By  seven 
o'clock  eight  uf  the  British  Heet  had  anchored, 
and  were  in  close  action  with  the  enemv.  At  half* 

fiast  nine,  or  thereabouts,  Hve  of  the  l^rench  van 
lad  surrendered ; the  ‘ Orient  ’ was  in  flames,  and 
at  about  ten  o'clock  blew  up  with  a tremendous 
explosion.  Nelson  had  received  a severe  wound 
in  the  head  ; but  in  the  confusion,  to  the  astonish** 
roent  of  every  one,  he  appeared  on  the  quarter- 
deck,  and  immediately  gave  orders  that  the  boats 
should  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  enemy;  and 
many  of  the  ‘ Orient’s  * crew  were  saved  by  our 
boats,  or  dragged  into  the  lower  porta  of  British 
ships  by  British  sailors.  Tl>e  brave  French  admiral, 
Brueys,  was  dead.  He  had  received  three  wounds, 
yet  would  not  leave  his  post : a fourth  cut  him  al- 
most in  two.  He  desired  not  to  be  carried  below, 
but  to  be  left  to  die  upon  deck.  Among  the  many 
hundreds  who  perished  was  the  Commodore  Casa 
Bianca,  and  his  son,  a brave  hoy,  only  ten  yean 
old.  They  were  seen  floating  on  a shattered  mast 
when  the  ship  blew  up.  The  dreadful  shock  stayed 
the  fury  of  battle : for  full  ten  minutes  not  a gun  was 
fired  on  either  side.  The  French  ship  ‘ Franklin  * 
was  the  first  to  recommence  firing,  but  was  soon 
silenced,  and  struck  her  colours.  At  midnight  the 
only  French  ship  whose  guns  continued  in  active 
play  was  the  * Tonnant but,  her  masts  being  shot 
away,  the  ceased  firing,  and,  by  veering  cable, 
took  up  a station  in  the  rear,  and  another  interval 
of  silence  ensued.  As  the  day  broke  the  battle  re- 
commenced between  four  of  the  French  ships  and 
tw*o  of  the  English,  soon  assisted  by  two  others. 
The  French  frigate  ‘ Arteroise ' fired  a broadside, 
and  then  struck  her  colours,  and  soon  afterwards 
blew  up.  The  four  French  linc-of-battle  ships, 
and  two  frigates,  kept  dropping  to  leeward,  and 
were  almost  out  of  gun-shot  of  the  British  that  had 
anchored  to  attack  them.  Two  of  these  ships  ran 
themselves  on  shore ; and,  after  an  exchange  of  a 
few  distant  shots,  struck  their  colours.  The  others 
ot  under  weigh,  and  escaped— only  one  of  our 
eet,  the  * Zealous,'  being  in  a condition  to  make 
sail  after  them.*  Of  the  thirteen  French  ships  of 
the  line  eight  had  surrendered,  one  had  perished, 
two  had  escaped,  and  two  were  on  shore  with  their 
colours  flying,  one  of  which  soon  after  struck,  and 
was  taken  possession  of,  and  the  other  was  set  fire 
to  by  the  crew,  who  escaped  on  shore — making 
eleven  line-of-battle  ships  lost  to  the  French.  If 
Nelson  had  not  been  wounded,  and  the  ‘ Culloden* 

* two  Uo».of'bsttle  ahi^,  And  on*  nt  fr%Ktr«,  were  Afferr 
WAfdt  Ultrn  by  onr  aqUAdroi)  in  th«  MedlterTAD««n. 
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could  have  got  into  action,  it  ia  probable  that  not 
one  of  the  enemy’a  fleet  would  have  left  Aboukir 
Bay.* 

The  British  ^oss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was 
895.  Westcott,  of  the  ‘Majestic,’  was  the  only 
captain  who  fell:  3105  of  the  French,  including 
the  wounded,  were  sent  on  shore  by  cartel ; and 
5225  perished.  The  victory  was  complete.  “ Vic- 
tory,” said  Nelson,  “ is  not  a name  strong  enough 
for  such  a scene.”  He  called  it  a conquest.^ 

The  destruction  of  the  French  fleet,  which  was 
announced  far  and  wide  by  bonfires  kindled  by 
the  Arabs  along  the  coast  and  over  the  whole 
land  of  Egypt,  left  Bonaparte  with  only  such 
stores  and  military  materials  as  he  had  succeeded 
in  bringing  with  him,  and  shut  him  out  from  all 
communication  with  France.  If  Nelson  had  lieen 
provided,  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  with  small 
craft — if  he  had  only  had  three  or  four  bomb- 
ketches — he  would  have  burned  all  the  French 
transport*  and  store-ships  which  Admiral  Brueys 
had  prudently  secured  in  shallow  water  in  the 
port  of  Alexandria,  and  thus  the  land  army  would 
have  been  reduced  at  once  to  the  greatest  straits. 

The  Sultan  now  issued  an  indignant  manifesto, 
declaring  war  against  France  for  invading  one  of 
hie  provinces  in  a time  of  peace  and  pretended 


• ComparatiTe  force  of  ihe  two  fleet* : — 

EngU*h.  French. 

Ship*.  In  number  ...  13  13 

Ouni 1,040  1,088 

AsSTeeate  broadfide  weightof 
metal,  in  lb*.  . . . 1O.R0S  14.029 

Number  of  men  ....  7,401  9.710 

Sixe  In  tom  ....  20,880  3S,S60 


Showing  a derided  iuperiority  on  the  French  •ide,  without  counting 
the  four  Irigate*  (two  of  them  carrying  hmey  18  pounden),  four 
mortar-eeaieU,  gun-boata,  and  Uie  battery  on  Atoiikir  Itland. 

t Jame*'(  Naval  Hl^ry. — Schomberg'a  Naval  Chronology,— 
Sootbey'*  Life  of  Nelaon. 


amity  ; he  called  upon  the  pashas  of  Syria  to  col- 
lect their  forces ; and  he  prepared  to  send  from 
Constantinople  an  army  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt. 
On  the  22nd  of  September  the  people  of  Cairo, 
who  had  hitherto  been  quiet,  puzzled  and  bewil- 
dered at  the  French  doings,  burst  out  into  insur- 
rection, and  killed  a good  many  Frenchmen  in  the 
streets.  The  insurrection  was  put  down  by  a 
dreadful  massacre ; but  the  blood  of  5000  Moslems, 
shed  in  one  single  day,  and  mostly  in  the  great 
Mosque  of  the  Prophet,  called  for  vengeance,  and 
precluded  all  chance  of  the  French  ever  retaining 
quiet  possession  of  the  country.* 

In  Europe  the  victory  at  Aboukir,  or  the  battle 
of  the  Nile  as  it  was  called,  produced  an  imme- 
diate and  an  immense  eflfect,  reviving  in  every 
country  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  unti-Gallican 
party,  and  filling  England  from  end  to  end  with 
transports  of  joy  and  triumph.  Nelson  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Nelson  of 
the  Nile,  and  all  sorts  of  honours  were  heaped 
upon  him.  From  Egypt  he  returned  to  Naples, 
where  he  found  that  King  Ferdinand  was  collect- 
ing a numerous  army  with  the  view  of  driving  the 
French  from  Rome  and  from  Tuscany ; that  the 
congress  at  Rastadt  had  been  virtually  broken 
up ; that  the  emperor  was  arming,  and  a new 
coalition  forming  against  the  French,  who,  by 
their  conduct  at  Rome,  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
other  countries,  had  broken  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  Nelson’s  achievement, 

* It  wo*  *(lrr  thi*  ma»KicT«  at  Cairn  that  I1oo«parte  bnird  hU 
wrll-knowD  )iroclainatiua,  in  which,  in  Orirntal  style,  hr  fold  the 
inhabitant*  of  Egypt  that  he  wo*  the  Mon  of  Dnitiny  foiefold  in  the 
Koran ; tliat  any  reaiitonce  to  hi*  will  wo*  implnu*  a*  well  a*  tt«c- 
lea* ; and  that  he  could  esU  them  to  account  even  for  their  most  «ecret 
thought*.  0*  nothing  wo*  hid  from  him.  All  this  acemed  but  mount** 
bank-work  in  the  eye*  of  th*  Uootra*. 
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and  the  abience  of  Bonaparte,  who  it  was  expected 
would  never  find  his  way  back  to  Europe,  were  the 
two  grand  circumstances  of  encouragement  to  this 
new  coalition. 

In  the  month  of  November  the  island  of  Gozo, 
separated  from  Malta  by  a narrow  channel,  capt> 
tulated  to  a detachment  of  Nelson's  squadron; 
Malta  itself  was  closely  blockaded;  and,  as  the 
people  were  rising  with  great  spirit  and  resolution 
against  the  French,  it  was  clear  that  the  tricolor 
flag  would  not  float  long  over  the  stately  city  of 
La  Voletta. 

The  British  parliament  assembled  on  the  20th 
of  November.  The  speech  from  the  throne,  after 
grateful  mention  of  our  successes,  and  of  the  sup* 
pression  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  congratulated  the 
country  on  the  hopes  of  new  alliances,  by  which  it 
might  be  anticipated  that  the  common  enemy  of 
nations  would  humbled  and  repressed.  This 
alluded  more  particularly  to  Russia.  The  Czarina 
Catherine  had  died  of  apoplexy  in  November,  1796, 
and  had  been  succeeded  hy  her  son  Paul.  At  first 
anxious  doubts  had  been  entertained  whether,  as 
usual  in  despotic  countries,  the  successor  would 
nut  pursue  a line  of  foreign  policy  directly  op- 
()osite  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  It  was  known 
that  tempting  overtures  had  been  made  to  him  by 
the  French ; and  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Egypt, 
by  embarrassing  the  Sultan,  and  obliging  him  to 
send  an  army  down  the  Archipelago,  would  pro- 
bably leave  the  frontiers  of  European  Turkey  in  a 
weakened  state,  and  even  possibly  lay  open  the 
road  to  the  Balkan  pass  and  to  Constantinople, 
the  grand  object  of  Russian  ambition.  But  Paul 
had  now  engaged  to  respect  existing  treaties,  had 
declared  his  detestation  of  French  principles  and 
French  ambition,  had  contracted  a close  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  and  had  engaged  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  war  against  the  conquering  re- 
public, upon  condition  of  receiving  from  Great 
Britain  112,000/.  per  month,  during  a campaign 
of  eight  months,  for  the  pay  of  troops.  It  was 
not  yet  known  that  the  eccentricities  of  the  Em- 
peror Paul's  character  amounted  to  insanity ; the 
money,  and  even  more  than  was  asked  for,  was 
readily  voted,  and  high  expectations  were  enter- 
tained of  the  exploits  to  be  performed  by  old 
SuvarofiT,  who  had  never  known  defeat,  and  his 
iron-framed  Russian  veterans. 

The  estimated  supplies  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  put  at  29,272,000/. ; and  Pitt  presented  a 
new  plan  for  raising  a considerable  part  of  them 
by  an  Income  1‘ax.  A series  of  resolutions  re- 
lating to  this  new'  and  bold  plan  were  passed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  before  the  close  of  the 
year. 

A D.  1799. — The  minister’s  resolutions  were,  in 
ttihsiance,  that  the  augmentation  of  the  assessed 
taxes  made  in  the  last  session  should  be  repealed, 
and  have  its  place  supplied  hy  a duty  upon  all  in- 
comes above  60/.  a-ycar.  Every  person  whose  in- 
come exceedt-d  60/.  a-vear  was  to  state,  to  the 
coinmusioners  appointed  for  collecting  the  tajc,  the 
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exact  amount  of  his  income : the  retum  was  to  be 
according  to  his  own  statement,  but  liable  to  « 
checks  aud  correction  by  surveyors,  if  there  were 

ood  reason  to  suspect  a false  or  deficient  return. 

f a man's  income  exceeded  200/.  a-year,  he  was 
to  pay  10/.  per  cent,  upon  it ; if  it  only  exceeded 
100/.,  be  was  to  pay  cuzttiderably  less  than  10  per 
cent. ; and,  if  his  income  was  only  between  60/. 
and  100/.,  he  was  to  be  taxed  in  a still  diminish- 
ing proportion.  Pitt  calculated  the  yearly  income 
of  the  whole  nation  at  102,000,000/.,  from  which, 
by  this  income-tax,  he  anticipated  a revenue  of 
10,000,000/.  A bill,  framed  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, after  undergoing  some  amendments  of  de- 
tail, was  carried  through  both  Houses  by  great  ma- 
jorities. » 

The  regular  army  was  slightly  increased; 
120,000  men,  including  marines,  &c.,  were  voted 
for  the  navy ; the  volunteers  and  yeomanry  cavalry 
had  risen  from  5000  to  30,000  men ; and  the 
militia,  a portion  of  which  had  done  good  service 
in  Ireland,  was  now  about  85,000  strong. 

A plan  for  uniting  Ireland  under  one  legislature 
with  Great  Britain,  as  Scotland,  to  her  inesti- 
mable advantage,  had  been  united  to  England 
nearly  a century  ago,  had  been  discussed  and 
seriously  entertained  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
late  unnappy  rebellion  ; but  that  event  had  made 
the  necessity  of  such  a union  more  apparent.  On 
the  22nd  of  January  a royal  message  to  both 
Houses  recommended  the  consideration  of  the  most 
effectual  means  to  defeat  the  design  of  our  enemies 
to  promote  a separation  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
by  settling  such  a complete  and  final  adjut^tment 
as  might  perpetuate  a connexion  essential  for  their 
common  security,  and  consolidate  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  British  empire.  Sheridan  spoke 
of  taking  the  Irish  people  by  surprise,  and 
of  a design  of  ministers  to  carry  their  end  hy 
fraud,  corruption,  and  intimidation ; but  it  was 
agreed  by  an  immense  majority  that  the  question 
sliould  be  considered  on  the  Slat.  On  that  day, 
Pitt,  after  explaining  the  grounds  wliich  would 
make  the  union,  at  tnc  very  least,  as  beneficial  to 
Ireland  aa  to  England,  proposed  certain  resolutions 
as  the  basis  for  the  measure ; and  his  motion,  that 
the  House  should  go  into  committee  on  these  pro- 
positions, was  carried  by  140  against  15.  After 
some  long  and  warm  deWes,  the  resolutions,  with 
some  slight  amendments,  were  agreed  to,  and  sent 
op  to  the  Peers.  After  equally  warm  debating  in 
the  Upper  House,  a joint  address  to  the  king  was 
agreed  to,  presenting  the  resolutions  as  a proper 
basis  for  the  union.  And  here,  as  far  as  regarded 
England,  the  matter  rested  for  the  present  year.* 

* The  iDMl  imporUot  of  Ihew  rrMlutkaa  w«r»— That  t)i«  UttHed 
KiDir<toro  of  Ureal  Ilritaio  ami  IrrUttd  •liould  lie  repreM^nted  bjr  ooe 
commuii  iiarliameiit,  io  which  a oumber  of  Ixmla  tod  CVimmooi,  to 
lie  hereafter  ajrrecd  oa,  ihoald  repnwot  lrrlaml.*.-Tliat  the  diurcbea 
of  EocUod  and  Ireland  ahouM  be  preaerred  aa  now  by  Uw  eata* 
blitlied. — That  the  aubjeeta  of  Ireland  ahould  he  ratitled  to  tiw  aama 
prt\ilejre*  In  trade  and  uavlfathin  as  tboaa  of  Great  Mrilaio.— That 
the  diargr  for  the  pa)'ment  of  the  intereat  of  the  priblic  delit  of  «ach 
kingdom  licfbre  the  uubm  ahould  continue  to  be  ]«id  by  Uivm  Bri- 
tain ami  IreUiMl  MparxteU.  but  that  the  future  ordinary  eapeoaea  of 
the  I'niiad  Kioedon  ahould  be  defrayed  k>y  them  Jointly,  aerordloft  to 
propoitioot  to  be  ceuhUthed  by  ihe'parluuneBt  of  each  hio(doin  aa 
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On  the  12th  of  July  the  king  prorogued  parlia* 
mcnt  with  a very  hopeful  address. 

The  convention  and  subsidinry  treaty  with  the 
Emperor  Paul  had  not  been  fully  concluded  until 
the  month  of  December  of  the  preceding  year; 
but  before  that  time  the  court  of  Vienna  had  formed 
a close  alliance  with  the  czar,  and  Russian  troops 
had  begun  to  collect  on  the  frontiers  of  Austria, 
while  a great  army  of  tlie  German  empire  was  assem- 
bling  between  the  rivers  Inn  and  l>ech.  One  great 
object  proposed  was  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
Italy,  where,  through  the  folly  of  King  Ferdinand, 
who  had  begun  too  soon,  or  through  the  slowness  of 
the  Emperor  Francis,  who  had  begun  too  late,  they 
had  been  allowed  to  overrun  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  to  drive  the  court  into  Sicily-  In  the 
autumn  of  1798,  long  before  he  was  ready  himself, 
the  Emperor  Francis  sent  Colonel  (now  General) 
Mack,  whom  wc  last  saw  negotiating  with  Du- 
mouriez  on  the  frontiers  of  the  NctherUinds,  to 
organize  and  take  the  command  of  the  Nea)>o)itan 
army  — a fine  army  to  the  eye,  but  wofully 
officered,  and  bad  in  nearly  every  other  res(>cct. 
Nelson,  who  W’as  then  at  Naples,  formed  almost  at 
a glance  a correct  estimate  of  the  vaunted  tacti- 
cian. “ General  Mack,”  said  he,  “ cannot  move 
without  five  carriages!  I have  formed  my  opi- 
nion.” On  another  occasion  he  exclaimed  with 
bitterness  that  the  fellow  did  not  understand  his 
business.  Instead  of  waiting  until  the  Austrians 
and  Russians  should  be  ready  to  descend  from  the 
Alps  upon  the  other  end  of  Italy,  it  was  resolved 
that  this  unwarlike  army  should  march  to  Rome, 
drive  away  the  French,  restore  the  pope,  and  liberate 
Tuscany,  if  not  all  Italy.  To  make  bad  worse,  it 
was  put  into  the  head  of  King  Ferdinand,  the  least 
martial  of  sovereigns  and  the  most  indolent  and 
thoughtless  of  men,  that  he  ought  to  march  with 
Mack  aud  his  army.  To  create  a diversion,  a 
British  and  Portuguese  squadron  landed  5000  Nea- 
politans at  Leghorn,  and  took  quiet  possession  of 
that  port  and  city.  The  king,  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army,  32,000  strong,  entered  the  Ib)man 
states  at  the  end  of  November.  The  rainy  season 
alone  was  almost  enough  to  dishearten  his  old- 
womanly  officers.  The  great  strategist  and  tactician. 
Mack,  faithful  to  the  old  and  fatal  system,  divided 
this  Neapolitan  army,  not  into  two,  or  three,  but 
into  five  columns ; and  these  columns  were  separated 
by  rivers,  marshes,  aud  mountains,  some  of  them 
by  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Apennines.  Hardly 
any  of  the  troops  had  ever  been  under  fire,  and  a 
notion  of  their  discipline  and  military  morale  may 
be  derived  from  the  one  simple  fact,  that  most  of 
their  officers  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  robbing 
or  defrauding  the  men.  Championnet,  the  French 
general-in-chief  there,  had  20,000  veteran  troops 
in  the  territories  of  the  church ; these,  it  is  true, 
were  also  dispersed  over  a broad  surface : but, 

•Civn)  upon  prev{t5ni]y  t<i  the  union. n'llant  in  fotcr  in 
«ither  kini^ofn  at  ibc  timi*  of  the  iintoo,  atwl  alt  cvirw,  clMlaotl 
cocIvfiatUrai.  in  each  klni((ium  ihouM  rrroain  a«  now 
•iibjart  onlr  to  inch  (mure  alterutiutu  a*  miglu  act'm  ntiuUittr  to  the 
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with  tlxcir  habits  of  rapid  motion,  they  could  soon 
he  collected  ; and  the  weakest  of  their  columns, 
which  was  about  5000  strong,  was  not  only  a 
match  for  one  of  Mack’s  five  divisions,  but  for  his 
whole  host  if  he  could  have  collected  it  together — 
which  it  was  evident  from  the  beginning  he  never 
could.  The  advanced  posts  of  the  French  army 
fell  in  without  fighting ; Championnet  evacuote<l 
Rome  to  concentrate  his  forct  s at  Temi,  and  the 
King  of  Naples  entered  the  Eternal  City  in  triumph 
on  the  29ih  of  Novemlier,  But  there  ended  the 
success  of  this  contemptible  expedition  : the 
triumph  was  immediately  followed  by  shame  and 
by  flight.  One  of  Mack’s  columns,  far  away  on 
the  left,  was  l>caten  and  scattered  like  chaff  before 
the  wind  by  3000  men  of  the  Polish  legion ; 
another  column,  far  away  on  liis  right,  was  put  to 
an  opprobrious  route  by  the  republican  general 
Macdonald  ; and,  after  some  petty  skirmishing  in 
the  hills  near  Temi,  the  King  of  Naples  fled  by 
night  from  Rome  to  his  own  capital,  and  Mack,  as 
soon  as  might  be,  followed  him  with  such  portions 
of  the  Neapolitan  army  as  he  could  get  ami  keep 
together.  ’ Championnet  soon  followed  the  fugi- 
tives with  more  than  20,000  men,  for  he  bad  re- 
ceived reinforcements  from  the  north  of  Italy.  On 
the  21st  of  December  king  Ferdinand  and  his 
family  embarked  in  lx)rd  Nelson’s  flag  ship,  and 
set  sail  for  Palermo  in  a gale  of  wind.  The  demo- 
cratic or  revolutionary  party  at  Naples,  which  had 
been  made  the  more  numerous  by  long  and  sharp 
persecution,  prepared  to  co-opcrate  with  the  ad- 
vancing French ; the  lazzaroni,  though  deserted 
by  their  king,  and  abandoned  or  betrayed  on  ever)' 
side,  showed  that  it  was  not  the  quality  of  courage 
their  country  was  roost  destitute  of,  fought  the 
French  desperately  for  three  days  on  the  Capuan 
road  and  in  their  own  suburbs,  and  did  not  yield 
the  entrance  of  their  fair  city  until  their  own 
treacherous  countrymen  and  townsmen  hoisted  the 
tri-colored  flag,  delivered  up  the  forts  to  the  enemy, 
and  opened  a fire  upon  them  from  the  castle  of  St. 
Elmo,  which  stands  on  a high  hill  close  behind  the 
town.,  Championnet  took  possession  of  Naples  on 
the  23rd  of  Jannary  ; royalty  was  abolished,  and 
the  country  in  Europe  least  fitted  for  such  institu- 
tions was  converted  into  a republic,  uuder  the 
name  of  Rrpublica  Partenopea.  The  bank  could 
not  be  robbed,  nor  could  the  Monte  di  Pieta,  as 
the  fugitive  king  had  swept  them  both  clean,  and 
had  carried  off  their  money  with  him  into  Sicily; 
but  the  French  liberators  im|>osed  a contribution 
of  12,000,000  of  francs  u|>on  the  impoverished 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  and  another  contribu- 
tion of  15,000,000  of  francs  upon  the  people  of 
the  provinces,  made  the  Neapolitans  pay  for  the 
support  of  their  army,  seized  not  only  the  royal 
property,  but  also  the  estates  of  the  cliurch  and  of 
the  rich  monastic  orders,  ransacked  the  national 
museum  for  choice  manuscripts,  books,  statues,  and 
pictures,  and  appropriated  nut  only  all  the  curio- 
sities and  works  of  antiquity  which  had  been  <lis- 
covered  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  but  all  such 
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as  might  l>c  discovered  hereafter.  These  were 
ordinary  proceedings  ; but  Faypoult,  the  commis- 
sioner and  money  collector  of  the  Directory, 
adopted  such  novelties  in  sc(]UC8lration  and  plunder, 
of  a more  private  kind,  that  General  Championuet 
expressed  his  disgust,  and  interfered  with  his 
authority.  The  directors,  who  wanted  the  money, 
and  who  could  never  tolerate  such  interference, 
recalled  Championnet,  and  gave  the  command  of 
the  army  to  Macdonald. 

It  was  while  Naples  was  thus  falling  so  easy  a 
prey  to  the  French,  that  her  Austrian  and  Russian 
allies  began  collecting  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
Alps.  The  French  negotiators  at  Rostadt,  after 
demanding  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Russian  troops,  declared  the  congress 
to  be  dissolved.  A republican  army  forthwith 
pressed  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein, 
which  was  obliged  to  capitulate  nt  the  end  of 
January.  Jourdau  then  crossed  the  Rhine  once 
more,  and  established  himself  in  Suabia.  The 
Directory,  however,  did  not  declare  war  against 
the  Emperor  Francis  until  the  month  of  March, 
when  Juurdan  advanced  towards  the  Danube ; but 
again  the  Archduke  Charles  met  this  unlucky 
republican,  and,  after  defeating  or  weakening  him 
in  several  rapidly  succeeding  engagements,  he 
drove  Jourdan  back  over  the  Rhine  in  April. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  Austrian  generals 
Bellegarde  and  Hotze  recovered  the  Grison  country 
which  had  been  invaded,  drove  the  French  from 
the  St.  Gothard,  and  poured  into  Switzerland, 
where  General  Mnssena  was  reduced  to  act  on  the 
defensive.  In  the  month  of  May  Massena  occu- 
pied a strong  position  in  front  of  Zurich.  In  the 
meanwhile  another  fine  Austrian  army  had  taken 
the  field  with  old  General  Melos  for  its  com- 
mander. Melos,  pouring  through  the  Tyrol  to- 
wards the  end  of  March,  drove  all  the  French 
outposts  before  him,  entered  Upper  Italy,  cleared 
all  the  IcR  bank  of  the  Adige,  and  obliged  Scherer, 
the  unpopular  and  very  inferior  general  whom  the 
Directory  had  appointed  to  the  supreme  command 
of  their  army  of  Italy,  to  retire  l>eyond  the  Mincio 
in  great  confusion.  Scherer  was  ignominiously 
recalled  to  Paris : he  ran  the  hazard  of  being  tom 
to  pieces  by  his  infuriated  soldiers ; and  he  only 
cscH|>ed  imprisonment  and  impeachment  by  run- 
ning away  and  hiding  himself  in  some  obscure 
corner  of  France,  where  he  lay  for  a few  months, 
until  a new  revolution  overthrew  the  Directory. 
Moreau,  who  had  a much  higher  reputation,  took 
the  command,  but  only  to  be  beaten  like  Scherer. 
On  the  18th  of  April,  when  Melas  was  driving 
Moreau  before  him,  the  famed  Suvaroff  came  up 
with  some  50,000  Russians,  joined  U)e  Austrian?, 
and  assumed  the  chief  command  of  both  armies. 
On  the  27th  of  April  the  buttle  of  Cussano  decide<l 
the  fate  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  the  people  of 
whicli  were  almost  everywhere  in  open  insurrection 
against  the  French  aud  the  native  democrats 
whom  they  had  set  up  as  a government.  The 
ciiadeU  of  Brescia  and  Peschiera  surrendered  to 
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the  allies,  Mantua  was  closely  invested,  and  Suva- 
roff entered  Milan  in  triumph.  Moreau  continued 
his  hasty  retreat  towards  Genoa,  hoping  to  l>e  able 
to  guard  the  barrier  of  the  Apennines,  and  to  be 
joined  there  by  Macdonald  with  the  army  of 
Naples,  whom  he  had  pressingly  summoned  to  his 
assistance.  Leaving  a small  garrison  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Elmo  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Me- 
gean,  and  advising  the  Neapolitan  democrats  to 
defend  that  helpless  infant,  their  threc-months-old 
republic,  Macdonald,  on  the  7th  of  May,  began 
his  rapid  march  from  Naples,  got  out  of  the  king- 
dom (not  witliout  sustaining  considerable  loss  from 
some  daring  royalist  partisans),  traversed  the  Ro- 
man states  and  the  whole  of  Tuscany,  reached  the 
river  Trebia,  and,  being  joined  by  General  Vic- 
tor, ventured  to  face  the  Russo- Austrian  army. 
But,  after  fighting  for  three  days  on  the  banks  of 
the  Trebia,  in  the  ncighbourho^  of  Piacenza,  lie 
was  crushed  by  Suvaroff;  and,  flying  thcncc  to- 
wards the  pass  of  the  Bocchetta,  he  joined  Moreau 
with  what  was  only  a fragment  of  his  array.  Be- 
fore Macdonald^s  arrival,  Moreau  had  drawn  some 
reinforcements  from  Nice  and  Genoa,  and  had 
made  some  entrenchments  on  the  declivities  of 
the  Apennines  and  in  the  entrance  of  the  Boc- 
chetfa  {Mi?8  behind  the  Piedmontese  town  of  Novi. 
Dissatisticfl  with  Moreau,  the  Directors  now  sent 
Joubert  to  take  the  command-in-chief  of  the  army. 
Joubert  stationed  himself  on  the  same  heights  be- 
hind Novi  which  Moreau  had  occupied,  and  im- 
proved and  extended  his  field-works.  But,  bciug 
attacked  in  that  formidable  position  by  SuvarofI'  on 
the  16th  of  August,  Joubert  was  most  thoroughly 
beaten,  and  was  killed  in  the  action  by  a cannon- 
ball ; and  the  miserable  wreck  of  tlie  French  army 
which  survived  his  full  left  nearly  all  their  artil- 
lery behind  them,  and  fled  like  sheep  over  the 
mountains  and  through  the  pass  towards  the  city 
of  Genoa.  Shortly  after  this  victory,  Suvaroff 
quitted  the  Apennines  and  struck  across  the  Alps 
to  make  head  against  Massena,  wlm  had  resumed 
the  offensive,  aud,  marching  from  Zurich,  had  de- 
feated the  Russian  corps  of  General  Korsakoff,  who 
had  arrived  in  Switzerland  to  relieve  or  co-operate 
with  General  Bellegarde  and  the  Austrians.  There 
was  some  fearful  fighting  among  the  precipices 
and  ravines  of  St.  Guthard,  which  the  French  had 
again  occupied.  Suvaroff  swept  the  republicona 
back,  and  opened  his  way  into  the  heart  of  Switzer- 
land ; but  the  Austrian  general,  who  had  engaged 
to  form  a junction  with  him,  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen ; and  Konakoff  was  too  far  separated,  and  too 
weak,  to  move  to  meet  lum.  This  obliged  Suva- 
roff to  turn  aside  towards  the  lake  of  Constance 
and  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  He  was  interrupted 
on  his  march  by  Massena ; but,  fighting  and  re- 
tiring, halting  and  fighting  again,  attained  hia 
object,  and  effected  a junction  with  Korsakoff, 
though  with  an  nrmy  sadly  diminished.  Leaving 
the  French  once  more  absolute  masters  of  Switzer- 
land,* the  two  Russian  generals  marched  away  to 
* Tim  Arcbdak*  ChulM,  wb«a  autrehing  ■futui  Muwas* 
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Augsburg,  where  they  received  orders  to  lead  back 
all  their  troops  to  their  owu  country. 

The  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  recovered  in  the 
course  of  the  months  of  June  and  July  by  Car- 
dinal RulTo,  with  an  army  of  wild  Calabrians, 
by  a motley  force  of  English,  Russians,  Portu- 
guese, and  Turks,  and  by  Lord  Nelson  and 
his  squadron.  A sanguinary  vengeance  was  taken 
by  the  vindictive  court  on  the  Neapolitan  re- 
publicans ; and  the  fame  of  Nelson,  who  had 
surrender^  his  better  feelings  and  judgment  to 
the  fascinating  Lady  Hamilton,  the  wife  of  the 
British  minister  at  that  court,  the  friend  of  the 
queen  (Caroline  of  Austria,  sister  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Marie  Antoinette),  and  the  ready  instru- 
ment of  her  vengeance,  was  obscured  by  more  than 
one  dark  deed,  which  no  right-minded  Englishman 
will  ever  attempt  to  palliate.  A detachment  of 
Nelson’s  squadron,  under  Commodore  Trowbridge, 
blockaded  the  French  garrison  in  Givita  Vecchiu, 
the  Pope’s  sea-jwrt  town  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  The  French  soon  capitulated,  as  did  also 
a small  garrison  which  had  bi’en  left  by  Cham- 
pionnet  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  at  Rome.  Cap- 
tain l^ewis,  followed  by  a few  English  sailors  and 
marines,  rowed  up  the  Tiber  in  hia  barge,  hoiste<l 
English  colours  on  the  Capitol,  and  acted  for  a 
time  08  governor  of  Rome.*  The  Papal  govern- 
ment was  reinstated,  but  to  restore  the  old  Pope 
was  beyond  the  power  of  our  bold  man-of-war's- 
man.  Pius  VI.,  on  the  irruption  of  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  armies,  had  been  carried  across  the 
Alps  into  the  the  south  of  France;  and  he  died  at 
Valence  on  the  Rhone  in  the  month  of  August. 
The  election  of  his  successor,  I’ius  Vll.,  by  thirty^ 
live  cardinals,  assembled  at  Venice  under  tlte  pro- 
tection of  the  Austrians,  was  nut  completed  until 
the  moDih  of  March,  1800.  A detachment  from 
the  army  of  General  Melas  easily  recovered  the 
whole  of  Tuscany ; and,  long  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  hardly  anything  was  left  to  the  French  in 
Italy  except  Genoa. 

When  Suvaroff  was  carrying  everything  be- 
fore him  in  Italy,  and  when  the  French  seemed 
fully  occupied  by  the  wars  in  that  country  and  in 
Switzerland  and  (^rmany,  the  Emperor  Paul  sent 
another  Kutaiun  force  to  co-operate  with  the  Eng- 
lish in  an  attack  on  the  French  in  Holland.  It 
was,  however,  the  month  of  August  before  this  ar- 
moment  was  ready.  An  urmy  of  30,000  men,  of 
which  17,000  were  Russian  and  the  rest  British, 
was  collected  on  the  Kentish  coast.  On  the  13th 
of  August  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  was  in- 
tnisted  with  the  chief  command,  sailed  with  the  * 
Arst  division,  consistiug  of  12,000  British  troops, 
embarked  in  transports  and  in  the  squadron  of 
Admiral  Mitchel.  who  was  to  join  the  beet  of  Ad- 
miral (now  Lord)  Duncan,  then  cruising  in  the 
North  Seas.  The  fort  of  the  Holder  was  imme- 

oblifrd  to  Airttetul  (he  Rhine  hy  * frnh  In^raino  of  the  French  into 
GvrBMiy.  U*  Siuctal  Mvrrnl  Uattlei  vith  vervtstf  vuceeM:  but,  in 
the  end,  be  ooen  mure  drove  the  iuvidert  to  the  oUier  able  of  the 
Rhine. 
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diately  abandoned  by  its  garrison ; Abercromby 
landed  there;  the  Texcl  was  occupied  by  our 
fleet— the  Dutch  fleet  surrendering  or  hoisting 
the  Onnge  flag.*  General  Bruno,  with  a mixed 
army  of  French  and  Dutch,  25,000  strong,  at- 
tempted to  diilodge  Abercromby,  who  was  left 
for  a whole  month  in  a very  critical  situation : 
but  his  inferior  force  stood  its  ground  man- 
fully, and  Brune  was  repulsed  with  consider- 
able loss.  At  lust,  on  the  13ih  of  September 
another  and  a stronger  division  of  the  .\nglo- 
Russian  army  arriv^,  bringing,  unfortunately, 
with  it  the  Duke  of  York  to  lake  the  command  in 
chief  of  the  whole.  From  this  moment  nothing 
went  well;  and,  after  fighting  several  battles  ho- 
nourable to  the  troops,  but  rather  disgraceful  in 
point  of  generalship,  his  royal  highness  was  fain  to 
conclude  a convention  (on  the  I7ih  of  Oclober), 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  English  and  Rus- 
sians should  be  allowed  to  re-embark  without 
molestation  ; and  that,  as  the  price  for  that  favour, 
8000  prisoners  of  war,  French  and  Batavians, 
taken  l>eforc  the  present  campaign,  and  now  de- 
tained in  England,  should  be  released. 

Eight  days  before  this  convention  or  capitulation 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  Bonaparte  arrived  in  France. 
In  the  month  of  February  he  had  quitted  Cairo 
with  the  intention  of  dispersing  the  Turkish  forces 
that  were  collecting  near  the  Syrian  frontier,  and 
then  of  conquering  ail  Syria.  Crossing  the  desert 
w ith  10,000  men,  he  took  Gaza,  stormed  Jaffa, 
butchered  all  the  prisoners  there  in  cold  blood— 
by  fwfUades^  as  practised  by  the  Carriers  and  tiie 
other  agents  of  the  reign  of  terror — and  carried 
everything  before  him,  like  the  Man  of  Destiny, 
until  be  Caine  under  the  old  crumbling  walls  of 
Acre.  This  place,  the  key  of  Syria,  was  defended 
by  the  Pasha  Djezzar,  a very  cruel  but  very  reso- 
lute old  man;  by  Colonel  Phtlip)>eaux,  an  emi- 
grant royalist,  and  an  able  officer  of  engineers,  wlio 
at  one  time  bad  been  Bonaparte's  schoolfellow ; 
and  by  the  brave  and  alert  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who 
not  merely  brought  two  ships  of  the  line  close  in- 
shore to  maul  the  besiegers,  but  also  landed  some 
of  his  sailors  and  marines.  After  spending  sixty 
days  before  the  place,  making  seven  or  eiglu  as- 
saults, and  losing  3000  men,  the  French  raised  the 
siege  of  Acre;t  and  on  the  21st  of  May  they  begun 
their  retreat,  burning  everything  liehind  them,  har- 
vest and  all.  On  the  14th  of  June,  Bonaparte 
re-entered  Cairo.  During  his  absence.  General 
Desaix,  ascending  the  Nile,  had  driven  the  remnant 

* Thu  flevt  eoasliTpd  of  •h-jw  of  the  line,  thrm  of  IM  snn«. 
elfht  of  44,  «a<l  M’^ni  of  iitferior  hum.  Thvrv  arero  alio  Uiur 
ludUmen  ID  tlx*  Tlio  tbip*  I'roit^ht  over  (•>  Enx’laiid; 

but.  u thev  I, ad  hoiatetl  Oran^'n  eu  utm,  U «a>  omiftidt  rrd  beuMMry 
lu  ti*y  toe  I'rinee  ofOrsnxe,  the  «x  St«lUu>ld«-r,  fr»r  them. 

T When  ■ iMuotier  in  the  i«l.tnd  of  St.  Heiena.  Ihma|viTte  ettd  tV.at 
tba  fato  of  thi:  1-A«t  Uy  within  lit*  iiitrrow  «al4«  uC  Acte: — **  Otien 
pMMSM-'d  uf  Acre,  the  arm)  would  have  gunc  to  lUiu.i«-ua  au>l  t1io 
Kuphrutee;  the  tTiridivtu  of  SytU.  the  I>ru»e»,  thr  Armeni.itit. 
wonid  have  joined  ua.  The  prw  iuoe»  uf  the  Ottoman  euiiore  wiitdi 
' »peak  Arabic  were  ready  for  a rhan|e.  and  wete  only  wAiiiiu;  for  a 

man With  loo.ooo  men  oo  t>>e  lainki  of  tlte  Rnphrate*.  1 

nitihl  have  xone  to  t^uaatanunupie  or  tolmlia;  I mixht  h.ivrrlt>ni:^Al 
the  face  of  the  world.  I ihuuld  have  founded  an  empire  in  the  Katt, 
I and  tlie  o(  Fiatwe  would  have  niu  la  a diSereot  couna  !"*- 
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of  Uie  Mamelukea  from  Upper  Egypt,  and  beyond 
the  cataract!  of  Auousn ; but  this  expedition  had 
no  other  importance  than  that  of  affording  the  ex- 
aggerative French  artists,  and  the  Jofanj,  as  tliey 
were  called,  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  monu- 
ments of  Thebes,  Dendera,  and  oilier  ancient  places. 
In  July,  Bonaparte,  with  nearly  his  whole  army, 
was  celled  down  to  the  coast — to  the  point  where 
Nelson  had  annihilated  the  French  fleet, — for  a 
Turkish  army  of  18,000  men  had  landed  at 
Aboukir.  On  the  25th  of  July  a terrible  battle 
took  place  on  the  sandy  coast.  The  Turks  fought 
with  admirable  courage ; but  their  irregular,  un- 
disciplined, unformed  masses  could  not  stand  long 
against  masses  of  French  that  were  even  in  number 
nearly  equal  to  their  own ; 10,000  of  them  perished, 
by  shot,  bayonet,  or  in  the  sea,  where  they  threw 
themselves  in  the  hopes  of  reaching  their  ships. 
Soon  after  this  battle  of  Ahoukir,  Bonaparte  began 
to  make  secret  preparations  for  getting  baek  to  Eu- 
rope. If,  ns  some  have  suspected,  one  strong  in- 
ducement which  led  him  to  quit  France  at  a critical 
moment,  and  embark  on  this  wild  Egyptian  expe- 
dition, bad  really  been  to  allow  the  five  kings  at 
the  Luxembourg  time  and  opportunity  to  disgust 
the  French  people  with  their  profligacy  and  inept- 
ness,  and  to  prove  how  essential  he  was  to  French 
victory  and  conquest  by  or  through  the  failures  of 
the  other  republican  generals,  he  had  most  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  hie  object.  Letters  from  his 
brothers  Joseph  and  Lucien,  and  from  his  nume- 
rous friends  in  Paris,  informed  him  that  Italy  was 
lost ; that  the  French  armies  were  being  Intaten 
everywhere ; that  the  directors  were  quarrelling 
among  themselves — were  intriguing  and  quarrel- 


ling with  the  two  legislative  councils;  and  that  the 
people,  whose  rage  for  liberty  and  equality  was 
now  merged  in  military  pride  and  a passion  for 
conquest — with  those  good  things  which  the  con- 
rpiests  of  rich  countries  bring  with  them — seemed 
heartily  sick  of  Directory,  Ancients,  and  Cinq 
Cents,  and  ripe  and  ready  for  another  revolution. 

Two  small  frigates  which  lay  in  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria  were  got  ready  for  tea;  and  on  the 
23rd  of  August,  leaving  behind  him  his  army,  now 
reduced  to  20,000  men,  and  taking  with  him  his 
favourite  oflScers,  Murat,  Lannes,  Berthier,  Mar- 
munt,  and  three  of  the  savans,  he  embarked  se- 
cretly in  one  of  the  frigates,  and  set  tail  for  France. 
Though  happy  to  escape  the  comfortless  life  in 
Egypt,  most  of  those  who  went  with  him  expected 
to  be  stopped  on  their  passage,  end  carried  prisoners 
of  war  to  England ; but  the  extraordinary  fortunes 
of  the  man  favoured  him  still,  and,  without  being 
pursued,  or  even  seen,  by  any  of  our  ships,  he  landed 
in  the  Gulf  of  Frejus,  to  the  eastward  of  Toulon, 
on  the  9th  of  October.  He  had  been  at  Paris  two 
days,  privately  consulting  with  chiefs  of  parties 
and  oflicers  of  the  army,  before  the  direetors  knew 
of  his  arrival.  Augereau,  who  had  fought  by  hit 
side  at  Areole,  who  had  surrounded  the  Tuileriet 
with  troops  and  artillery,  and  had  purged  out  two 
former  directors  and  all  the  refractory  members  of 
the  legislature,  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  1197,*  and 
who  was  now  ready  to  do  whatsoever  Bonaparte 
might  command,  was  one  of  the  first  to  wait  upon 
him.  In  the  course  of  a few  days  Talleyrand  gave 
his  councils  the  benefit  of  all  hit  craft  and  ability. 
Abbd  SieycB,  though  now  one  of  the  directors  him- 
* tt  saw,  p ssr. 
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self,  had  made  the  notable  diacovery  that  his  last 
constitution  was  a great  deal  too  democratic ; had 
conceived  a mortal  hatred  to  his  brother  director 
Barras,  whom  be  accused  of  downright  Jacobinism 
and  sans  euluttism ; and  was  now  ready  to  co- 
operate with  the  ambitious  general,  duping  him- 
self into  the  absurd  belief  that  Bonaparte  would 
remain  in  allegiance  to  him  and  to  another  perfect 
constitution  which  he  had,  all  ready,  in  his  port- 
folio. Roger  Ducos,  another  of  the  directors, 
yielded  to  circumstances.  Lucien  Bonaparte  had 
just  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  presidency  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  was  thus  in  a condi- 
tion to  render  important  services  to  Ins  brother. 
Cambaceres,  minister  of  justice,  and  the  atrocious 
Foucht?,  now  minister  of  police,  went  with  the 
strongest  party,  and  |)Owerfully  seconded  the  views 
of  Bonapatte  and  Sieves.  Even  Barras,  the  early 
patron  of  the  young  Corsican  officer,  after  listen- 
ing in  two  or  three  private  conferences  to  the  per- 
suasive tongue  of  Talleyrand,  and  to  splendid 
offers  of  honours  and  riches,  agreed  to  give  up  the 
last  shred  of  his  pretended  republicanism,  and  to 
remove  all  opposition  by  sending  in  his  resig- 
nation. The  tw  o directors,  who  remained  to  sup- 
port the  present  constitution  and  resist  a military 
dictatorship,  were  Gohier  and  Moulins,  a couple 
of  blockheads,  who  had  obtained  their  places 
through  their  known  incapacity,  which  would 
allow  their  associates  to  do  with  them  as  they 
pleased.  The  Council  of  Ancients  were  easily 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  a new  constitution ; 
but  a great  majority  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred vowed  that  they  w*ould  die  for  the  constitu- 
tion they  had  got.  On  the  19th  Brumaire,  or 
10th  of  November,  just  one  month  and  a day 
after  Bonaparte’s  landing  at  Frejus,  the  busiuess 
was  finished  by  Murat  and  a detachment  of  gre- 
nadiers with  levelled  bayonets  : the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  was  cleared  in  a trice;  most  of  the 
members  jumped  out  of  the  windows— not  one  of 
them  staid  to  die.  On  that  night  all  the  ardent 
republicans  were  proscribed ; three  provisional 
consuls  (fur  the  government  was  now  to  be  oon- 
sular)  were  appointed — and  who  so  fit  to  be  con- 
suls as  Abbtl  Sieves,  Roger  Ducos,  and  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  ? On  the  Allowing  day  the  rising 
general  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Luxembourg, 
the  palace  of  the  ex-Directors.  At  the  first  sit- 
tings of  the  three  consuls  Roger  Ducos  said,  The 
general  takes  the  chair  of  course.”  Bonaparte 
seated  himself  in  the  president’s  chair  as  though 
it  had  l>een  a throne,  and  the  throne  of  an  abso- 
lute monarchy  to  which  he  had  succeeded  in  due 
course  of  inheritance.  Sieyes  was  quite  chap- 
fallen, for  he  found  he  had  placed  a master  over 
his  head.  The  daring,  irreverent  soldier,  who  had 
no  thought  of  confining  himself  to  the  military 
department,  as  the  civilians  who  had  worked  with 
him  hnd  calculated  he  would  do,  treated  the  logi- 
cian’s lost  masterpiece  with  no  more  respect  than 
he  would  have  treated  an  order  of  the  day,  or  a 
dispatch  badly  written  out  by  a blundering  aide- 
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de-camp;  and  he  clipped,  cut,  and  hacked  Sieyes’s 
new  constitution,  until  it  was  no  longer  recognis- 
able. Sieyes  had  strengiliened  the  executive,  but 
not  half  enough  for  Bonaparte ; hut  both  the 
original  scheme  and  the  modification  of  it  de- 
prived the  French  people  of  every  direct  election 
of  their  representatives,  and  set  up  a tri-partite 
legislature  which  could  only  become  slavisn  and 
contemptible.  As  finally  promulgated  on  the 
24th  of  December,  this  “ Constitution  of  the  Year 
Vlll.,”  as  it  is  culled,  established  three  consuls, 
or  a chief  consul  with  tw  o inferior  ones,  who  were 
to  have  only  a deliberative  voice,  the  first  or  chief 
consul  having  the  power  of  appointing  to  all 
public  offices,  and  of  proposing  all  public  mea- 
sures, such  as  peace  or  war;  while  he  also  com- 
manded the  forces,  and  su]>crintendcd  both  the  in- 
ternal and  foreign  departments  of  the  state.  There 
were — 1.  A Senate  called  Conservative,  composed 
of  only  eighty  members,  appointed  for  life,  and  en- 
joying high  salaries ; 2.  A I.<egi8lative  Body,  of 
three  hundred  members,  one- fifth  of  whom  were 
to  be  renewed  annually ; 3.  A Tribunate,  of  one 
hundred  members,  of  whom  also  one-fifth  were  to 
be  renewed  every  year.  The  consuls  chose  the 
senate,  and  the  senate  chose,  out  of  lists  of  candi- 
dates presented  by  the  electoral  colleges,  both  the 
legislative  body  and  the  tribunate.  The  consuls, 
or  rather  the  first  consul,  had  the  initiative,  or  the 
sole  right  of  proposing  acts  of  legislation ; the 
senate  was  to  sit  privately  with  closed  doors ; the 
legislative  body  was  to  vote,  but  not  debate  or 
speak,  all  the  speaking  being  reserved  to  the  tri- 
bunate. The  process  was  this  : — the  first  consul 
sent  in  his  project  of  law  to  the  tribunate,  who 
debated  it,  but  without  voting  upon  it,  for  the 
voting  was  reserved  for  the  legislative  body,  who 
were  not  allowed  to  speak  ; when  the  tribunate 
had  debated  the  project,  they  left  the  business  to 
the  legislative  body,  who  silently  voted  by  ballot, 
and  then  returned  the  act  to  the  quarter  where  it 
had  originated,  or  to  the  consul,  who  made  it  law 
by  putting  his  signature  to  it  and  promulgating  it. 
Left  perfectly  free  to  choose  his  own  tw'o  satellites, 
Bonaparte  would  have  retained  Sieyes,  but  the  ex- 
abbe  preferred  taking  the  place  of  senator,  with 
the  yearly  salary  of  25,000  francs,  and  the  royal 
domain  of  Crosne  in  the  park  of  Versailles.  Cam- 
basctfres  and  Lebrun,  who  had  both  been  brought 
up  to  the  law,  were  appointed  second  and  third  con- 
suls. Roger  Ducos  was  also  put  into  the  senate. 
The  first  consul  very  soon  removed  from  the 
Luxembourg  to  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  where 
he  lived  with  royal  state.  He  now  wrote  to  the 
King  of  England,  as  one  sovereign  W'rites  to 
another,  expressing  a wish  for  peace,  but  without 
stating  any  conditions.  George  III.,  who  could 
scarcely  do  otherwise,  gave  the  epistle  to  his  score* 
tary  for  foreign  affairs,  to  answer  it.  Lord  Gren- 
ville addressed  his  reply,  nut  to  the  first  consul, 
but  to  Talleyrand,  now  the  French  minister  for 
foreign  affairs.  Talleyrand  replied,  Lord  Gren- 
ville rejoined,  and  there  the  matter  ended.  Our 
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opposition  orators  attached  great  importance  to 
the  overture,  which  was  the  hoUoweat  of  all  that  had 
been  made,  for  the  first  consul  was  preparing  at 
the  moment  to  recover  Italy*  and  was  determined 
to  keep  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Nice,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  all  the  German  territories  on  the  left 
bank  uf  the  Rhine 

In  the  course  of  this  year  Tippoo  Sultaun  was 
destroyed.  To  recover  what  he  had  lost  in  the  last 
wnr,  lie  had  setU  an  enil)aB8y  to  Cabul  to  bring  the 
Afighan  tribes  down  into  India;  he  had  negotiated 
or  intrigued  witli  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  and 
with  other  native  princes ; and,  towards  the  end 
of  1797,  he  had  sent  two  ambassadors  to  the  Isle 
of  France  to  propose  an  alliance  with  the  French 
republic,  and  to  request  nn  immediate  supply  of 
troo{>9  (30,000  or  40,000  men  Tippoo  thought 
would  \\t  sufficient)  to  enable  him  to  the 

Knglish  from  every  part  of  Hindustan.  The  go- 
vernor of  the  Isle  of  France,  who  was  daily  ex- 
}>ecung  a visit  from  the  English,  had  no  troops  to 
spare  ; but  he  forwarded  Tippoo’s  letters  to  Paris, 
and  allowed  his  two  ambassadors  to  enrol  about 
150  Frenchmen,  “ the  refuse  of  the  democratic 
rabble  of  the  island,**  some  of  whom  were  lying  in 
gaol  at  the  time.  But,  when  the  moment  came  for 
embarking,  nearly  one-half  of  these  desperadoes 
refiised  to  go  to  conquer  India.  Some  sixty  or 
seventy  of  them,  however,  arrived  at  Mangalore, 
and  thence  j)rocecded  to  Tip|>oo*8  ca]>ital,  where 
one  of  their  first  oMrations  was  to  set  up  a tree  of 
liberty,  surmountea  by  the  red  nightcap  of  liberty 
and  equality.  They  next  organised  a Jacobin  club 
in  Seringapatam,  and  bestowed  upon  the  bewildered 
Oriental  despot  the  republican  apjiellation  of 
Citizrn  Tippoo*  As  soon  as  Bonaparte  had  ar- 
rived in  Egypt  he  had  disjwitchcd  a letter  to  Tippoo, 
requesting  him  to  send  a confidential  person  to 
Suez  or  Cairo,  to  confer  with  him  and  concert 
measures  for  the  iihoratirm  of  India; ‘but  it  np- 
jiears  doubtful  whether  this  epistle  ever  reached 
the  Sultan.  The  embassy  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
the  arrival  of  Frenchmen  at  Seringapatam  (but  not 
their  number),  the  intrigues  set  on  fool  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  Tip{>oo  was 
rapidly  increasing  his  army,  all  became  known  to 
the  government  at  Calcutta.  The  Earl  of  Mom- 
iiigton  (afterwards  Marquess  Wellesley),  who  was 
now  governor-general,  determineil  to  anticipate  the 
Sultan  ; and,  utter  demanding  explanations  which 
were  never  given,  his  lordship  sent  General  Harris 
into  the  Mysore  country  with  24,000  men,  and 
called  up  General  Stuart  with  the  Bombay  array 
of  about  7tX)0  men  to  co-operate  with  Harris. f 
(^neral  Hams,  moreover,  was  joined  at  Vellore  by 
a strong  BriUsh  detachment  serving  with  the  Nizam, 

* It  th.tl  a ffnod  portiua  of  to{  iU«»nt  Fr^mclimro, 

who  orrivoa  lu  Intlia  ao.!  wt  up  tlir  anm«ini(  of  a Jaoi>bia  club 

i'.i  the  capit.l  ><f  MvMirp.  CafTrira  ami  haU 

Thrw  SertDfa|i«Ucn  -loohin  rlulw  wrr*  duUnsuUfiMl  >>y  IhU  pt^i- 
linillf,  (hat  th.*  mrmlwra  wrr«  to  aui'or  Adtrrtf  in  lymnay, 

(V  Itw  Uberty.  n%d  l4r  dntTMrium  af  aii  ktn^  o»<l  rorpt 
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and  by  some  rcgimenU  of  oepoys  which  the  Nizam 
hod  raised,  and  which  were  officered  by  Englioh- 
men.  Harris  entered  the  Mysore  territory  on  the 
5tl>  of  March  (ITJO),  and  moved  straight  on  for 
Seringn|>at«m,  reducing  all  the  forta  in  his  way. 
General  Stuart’s  advance  was  attended  with  greater 
dilBculty,  aud  with  some  los-v,  for  he  was  encoun- 
tered by  the  main  army  of  Tippoo.  On  the  27th 
of  March,  when  Harris  was  wiiliin  two  days’  march 
of  Seringapatam,  lie  found  the  active  Sultan  drawn 
up  to  oppose  him.  In  the  action  which  ensued 
Colonel  Wellesley  (now  Duke  of  Wellington)  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself;  and  it  was  his  re- 
giment, the  33rd,  that  decided  the  affair.  Tippoo 
then  retreated,  and  threw  himself  with  his  whole 
army  into  Seringapatam,  the  fortifications  of  which 
had  been  improverl  and  increased  since  General 
,\bercromby’s  attack  in  1792.  On  the  5th  of 
April  General  Harris  took  up  ground  for  the  siege; 
and  on  the  14ih  he  was  joined  by  (reneral  Stuart 
with  the  Bomliay  army.  Now  Tippoo  sent  the 
most  humble  letters  and  messages ; but  it  wai  too 
laic ; and  at  no  time  could  the  slightest  confidence 
lie  placed  in  him,  or  in  any  treaty  that  he  might 
sign.  On  the  .30th  of  April  the  besiegers  began  to 
batter  in  breach  ; and  on  the  4th  of  May  Seringa- 
patam  was  stormed  and  captured.  Two  of  hit 
sons  were  taken  alive ; but  Tippoo  fell  near  one 
of  the  gates,  and  was  found,  not  without  a diligent 
search,  buried  under  a heap  of  dead  bodiei.*  Hia 
territories  were  immediately  divided  among  hia 
enemies  : the  English  kept  Seringapatam,  with  the 
island  on  which  it  is  situsted,  the  whole  of  his  ter- 
ritory on  the  Malabsr  const,  the  district  of  Coim- 
hatoor.with  all  the  country  that  intervened  between 
the  Company’s  possessions  on  the  western  and  their 
possessions  on  the  eastern  coast,  thus  obtaining  a 
direct  communication  and  uninterrupted  domi- 
nion from  sea  to  sea : the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan 
obtained  a more  inland  country,  affording  a re- 
venue equal  to  that  yielded  by  the  country  which 
the  English  appropriated  ; an^  another  great  tract 
of  country  was  conferred,  as  a separate  and  nomi- 
nally independent  state,  on  a child,  the  descendant 
of  the  ancient  Hindu  Rajahs,  who  had  been  dis- 
possessed by  Tippoo’s  father,  Hyder  Ali.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  successes  British  India,  instead 
of  being  invaded,  was  enabled  to  send  an  armament 
across  the  ocean  and  up  the  Red  Sea,  to  assist  in 
driving  the  French  invaders  out  of  Egypt. 

The  British  parliament  was  assembled  as  early 
as  the  '24th  of  September,  when  the  government 
entertained  sanguine  ho()Cs  of  success  for  the  Anglo- 
Russian  army  in  Holland.  A bill  was  instantly 
introduced  to  facilitate  the  reinforcing  our  regular 
army,  by  allowing  three-fifths  of  the  militia  of  each 
county  to  enlist  in  the  regulars  for  service  within 
Europe ; and  it  was  passcil  into  a law  on  the  4th 
of  October.  The  remainder  of  the  session,  previous 

* Tipi<»n'«  ItAily  vas  warm  wlim  firvt  dhiMTarMl; 
wid«  01X0  I aatl  C^lfHs«’l  aud  Major  Allan  ilouhtad  i«ir  '.■cim 

miuiitf*s  whether  hr  werr  not  alive.  He  had  fourwouoiU;  thier  in 
Om  boily  aoil  out  lu  kU  WiuFlo. 
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to  the  Christmas  recess,  was  occupied  by  commer- 
cial and  hnancial  matters. 

A.D.  1800.  After  the  recess  the  sense  of  parlia- 
ment was  shown  by  divisions  which  took  place  on 
an  address  to  the  king  in  approbation  of  the  con* 
duct  pursued  towards  the  Brst  consul.  In  the 
liOrds  there  were  79  votes  for  the  address  to  6 
against  it,  and  in  the  Commons  260  to  64.  **  As  a 
sincere  lover  of  peace/*  said  Pitt,  “ I will  not  sacri- 
fice it,  by  grasping  at  the  shadow,  when  the  sub- 
stance is  not  within  my  reach.’*  In  replying  to 
Mr.  Erskine,  who  had  published  a pamphlet  to 
prove  that  England  and  her  allies  had  been  the 
first  aggressors,  and  had  contracted  the  guilt  of 
beginning  a war  with  France  without  necessity  or 
provocation,  Pitt  exposed  the  inaccuracy  of  dates, 
and  the  false  reasoning  of  all  those  who  had  spoken 
or  written  on  that  side  of  the  question.  He  de- 
clared that  the  causes  of  war  which  existed  at  the 
beginning,  or  arose  during  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions with  M.  Chauvelin,  were  such  as  would 
have  justified,  twenty  times  over,  a declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  this  country.  It  was  only  re- 
cently that  any  party  or  j>crson  in  France  had 
thouglit  of  accusing  England  of  being  the  cause  of 
this  destructive  war.  All  the  different  parlies  in  i 
France  had  accused  one  another  of  plunging  their 
country  into  an  unnecessary  contest  with  England : 
thus  the  friends  of  Hrissot  charged  Robespierre 
with  the  war  with  this  country,  and  the  friends  of 
Rjihespierre  charged  it  onBrissot;  but  both  ac- 
quitting England.  The  testimonies  of  the  French 
governments,  during  the  whole  interval  since  the 
declaration  of  Pilnitz,  gave  the  broadest  contradic- 
tion to  the  insinuations  now  made  that  England 
had  gone  into  the  war  through  ambition,  and  with 
views  of  conquest,  partition,  or  dismemberment 
He  thought  it  necessary  to  recall  to  memory  the 
state  of  the  continent,  and  the  innumerable  aggres- 
sions of  the  French,  many  months  before  the  war 
began — the  demand  made  by  France  upon  Holland 
to  o])en  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  on  the  ground 
of  a general  and  a national  right,  in  violation  of 
positive  treaties— the  discovery  of  that  sacred  law 
of  nature  which  made  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  the 
legitimate  boundaries  of  Ftance — the  assumption  of 
the  |X)wer  which  the  French  had  afi'ected  to  exer- 
cise ever  since,  of  superseding,  by  a new  meta- 
physical code  of  their  own,  all  the  recognised  prin- 
ciples of  the  law' of  nations— the  violated  neutrality 
of  small  and  weak  states,  and  the  clear  intimation 
that  all  countries  who  were  not  friends  to  the  new 
principles  would  be  considered  and  treated  as  ene- 
mies— the  conhnned  practice  of  sending  secret 
agents  into  every  country  in  Europe  to  inoculate 
the  )>eop1e  with  the  Jacobin  virus,  and  drive  them 
into  sedition  and  open  rebellion  against  their  esta- 
blished governments,  whether  constitutional  or 
despotic.  “ They  had  already  shown  their  mode- 
ration and  self-denial  by  incorporating  Belgium 
with  the  French  republic.  These  lovers  of  peace,  I 
who  set  out  with  a sworn  aversion  to  conquest,  and  | 
with  professions  of  respect  for  the  independence  of  | 


other  nations,  who  now  pretend  that  they  departed 
from  this  system  only  in  consequence  of  your  ag- 
gression, themselves,  in  a time  of  j>eHce,  while 
England  was  still  confessedly  neutral,  without  the 
pretence  or  shadow  of  a provocation,  wrested  Savoy 
from  tlic  king  of  Sardinia,  and  proceeded  to  incor- 
porate it  likewise  with  France.  These  were  their 
aggressions  at  that  period  when  we  were  at  {Kacc 
with  them;  and  there  were  far  more  aggressions 
than  these ! They  had  issued  an  universal  declara- 
tion of  war  against  all  the  thrones  of  Europe;  and 
they  had,  by  their  conduct,  applied  it  particularly 
and  speeihcally  to  us.  They  had  pass^  their  de- 
cree of  the  19th  of  November,  1792,  proclaiming 
the  promise  of  French  succour  to  all  nations  who 
should  manifest  the  wieh  to  revolutionize  them- 
selves.** Pitt  asserted  distinctly  and  positively, 
and  with  documents  in  his  hand  to  prove  it,  that 
from  the  middle  of  the  year  1791,  when  the  rumour 
was  first  heard  that  the  emperor  of  Germany  was 
taking  measures  to  check  the  torrent,  and  till  late 
in  the  year  1792,  we  were  not  only  no  parties  to 
any  of  the  projects  imputed  to  the  emperor,  but 
we  wholly  declined  all  communications  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  France;  while  to  Prussia,  with 
whom  we  were  in  connexion,  and  still  more  deci- 
sively to  Holland,  with  whom  we  were  in  close  and 
intimate  correspondence,  we  uniformly  stated  our 
unalterable  resolution  to  maintain  neutrality,  and 
avoid  interference  in  the  internal  af^rs  of  France, 
so  long  as  France  should  refrain  from  hostile  mea- 
sures against  us  and  our  allies.  No  minister  of 
England  had  had  any  authority  to  treat  with  foreign 
states,  even  provisionally,  for  any  warlike  concert, 
till  after  the  battle  of  Jeroappe — till  a period  sub- 
sequent to  the  repeated  provocations  which  had 
been  offered  to  us,  and  subsequent  particularly  to 
the  decree  of  fraternity  of  the  19th  of  Novcml>er. 
After  dwelling  upon  the  seizure  of  the  pope's  citv 
and  territory  of  Avignon,  and  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted there  by  the  revolutionists,  and  upon  the 
seizure  of  a portion  of  the  dominions  of  the 
bishop  of  Basle,  Pitt  reminded  the  House  how 
in  one  year  (1792)  the  French  had  burled  a decla- 
ration of  war  against  Austria,  against  Prussia,  and 
against  the  German  empire — a declaration  which 
could  have  been  justified  only  on  the  ground  of  a 
combination  and  league  of  sovereigns  for  the  diu- 
memberment  of  France;  and  he  then  added,  with 
great  warmth,  **  I say  that  some  of  the  documents 
brought  to  support  this  pretence  are  spurious  and 
false ; I say,  that  in  the  documents  that  are  not 
so  there  is  not  one  word  to  prove  the  charge  prin- 
cipally relied  upon — tliat  of  an  intention  to  effect 
the  dismembermeut  of  France,  or  to  impose  upon 
it,  by  force,  any  particular  constitution.  1 say 
that,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace  what 
passed  at  Pilnitz,  the  declaration  there  signed  re- 
ferred to  the  imprisonment  of  Louis  XVI. : its  im- 
mediate view  was  to  effect  his  deliverance,  if  a 
concert  sufficiently  extensive  could  be  formed  with 
Ollier  sovereigns  for  that  purpane.  It  left  the  in- 
temal  state  of  France  to  be  decided  by  the  king 
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restored  to  his  liberty,  with  the  free  consent  of  the 
stales  of  his  kingdom,  and  it  did  nut  contain  one 
word  relative  to  the  dismemberment  of  France.’* 
He  insisted  that  the  explanations  which  Austria 
offered  to  France  were  in  tliemselves  satisfactory, 
and  sufficient  to  have  prevented  any  war  between 
those  two  powers,  if  one  of  them  had  not  been  fully 
determined  to  have  w*ar ; that  the  then  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  at  Paris  (M.  Delessart)  had  an- 
nounced that  there  was  a great  prospect  of  an  ami- 
cable termination  to  the  discussions;  but  ihot  it 
was  notorious,  and  had  since  been  clearly  proved, 
on  the  authority  of  firissot  himself,  that  the  violent 
party  in  France  considered  such  an  issue  of  the 
negotiation  as  likely  to  be  fatal  to  their  projects, 
and  thought,  to  use  Brissut's  own  w'ords,  that 
“ war  ifjar  necerrrtry  io  cofifoiiiiale  Ute  TevolutUm'* 
Hence  followed  rioting  and  insurrection  at  Paris; 
the  dismissal  of  M.  Delessart ; a most  insolent  and 
arrogant  ultimatum  ; and  then  a declaration  of  war 
against  Austria,  a war  which  was  nothing  but  a 
war  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  France.  The  king 
of  Prussia  had  declared  that  he  should  consider 
war  against  the  cm|>eror  or  the  empire  as  war 
against  himself ; that,  as  a co-estate  of  the  empire, 
he  must  defend  its  rights;  that,  as  an  ally  of  the 
emperor,  he  must  support  him  if  attacked ; and 
that,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  dominions,  he  felt 
himself  called  u)>on  to  resist  the  progress  of  French 
principles,  and  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power 
in  Kurope.  With  this  notice  before  her,  France 
declared  war  against  the  emperor,  and  the  war 
with  Prussia  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  this 
aggression.  The  war  against  the  king  of  Sardinia 
followed  next.  The  declaration  of  that  war  was 
the  seizure  of  Savoy  by  the  republicans,  who  had 
found  out,  by  some  light  of  nature,  that  the  Rhine 
and  the  Alps  were  the  natural  limits  of  France. 
With  res]>ect  to  Spain  the  war  was  evidently  and 
incontestably  begun  by  France.  Beyond  the  Alps 
the  king  of  Naples  had  been  outrageously  insulted 
in  his  capital,  and  the  whole  coast  of  Italy  had 
been  threatened  with  destruction,  long  before  any 
prince  or  government  in  that  peninsula  thought  of 
joining  the  coalition.  Pitt  drew  a striking  picture 
of  the  proceedings  which  had  since  taken  place  in 
that  b^utiful  country : the  virtual  deposition  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia ; the  conversion  of  Genoa  and 
Tuscany  into  democratic  republics;  the  revolution 
of  Venice,  and  the  iniquitous  transfer  of  that  an- 
cient republic  to  Austria ; the  expulsion  of  some  of 
the  helpless  princes,  the  plunder  of  them  all,  the 
beggar)’  brought  upon  all  the  upper  classes  of 
Italians,  and  the  anarchy  and  demoralization  intro- 
duced among  the  poorer  citizens.  He  bade  the 
House  look  at  the  fate  of  Switzerland,  and  at  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  that 
unoffending  and  devoted  country—*’  a country 
which  had  long  been  the  faithful  ally  of  France, 
which  had  never  given  any  cause  of  jealousy  to 
any  other  power,  which  had  been  for  ages  pro- 
verbial for  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  its 
manners,  and  which  had  acquired  and  preserved 
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the  esteem  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe — which  had 
almost,  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  been 
exempted  from  the  sound  of  war,  and  marked  out 
as  a land  of  Goshen,  safe  and  untouched  in  the 
midst  of  surrounding  calamities.*’  He  asked  whe- 
ther the  disasters  of  Switzerland — of  all  Kurope — 
were  to  be  cliarged  upon  the  provocation  of  Eng- 
land and  her  allies,  or  upon  the  inherent  principlea 
of  the  French  revolution,  which,  after  causing  such 
misery  and  carnage  at  home,  had  carried  desolation 
and  terror  over  so  large  a portion  of  the  world  ? 
This  inherent  principle  of  the  revolution  was 
nothing  but  an  insatiable  love  of  aggrandisement, 
coupled  with  an  implacable  spirit  of  destruction 
directed  against  all  the  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions of  every  country.  This,  the  first  moving 
and  acting  spirit  of  the  F'rench  revolution,  was  the 
spirit  which  animated  it  at  its  birth,  which  grew 
with  its  growth,  and  strengthened  with  its  strcngih. 
It  had  been  invariably  the  same  in  every  period, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  every  party ; it  bad 
been  inherent  in  the  revolution  in  all  its  stages ; 
it  had  equally  belonged  to  Brissot,  to  Robespierre, 
to  Tullien,  to  Rewbell,  to  Barras,  and  to  every  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Directory’,  but  to  none  more 
than  to  Bonaparte,  in  whom  alt  powers  were  now 
concentrated  and  united.  He  nientiuned  the  seizure 
of  the  island  of  Malta  and  the  invasion  of  Egypt. 
“ The  all-searching  eye  of  the  French  revolution,** 
said  he,  “ louka  to  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
cverv  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  which  can  be  found 
an  uljject  either  of  acquisition  or  ))lundcr.  Nothing 
is  loo  great  for  the  temerity  of  its  ambition — nothing 
too  small  or  insignificant  for  the  grasp  of  its  rapa- 
city.** The  character  and  position  of  lionapurle, 
and  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  French  jieople, 
alike  precluded  the  hope  of  any  honourable  or 
lasting  peace.  In  treating  with  them,  the  most 
that  we  could  cx(>ect  would  l>e  a hollow  truce  of 
some  twelve  or  eighteen  months’  duration;  and 
then,  if  tempted  by  tlie  appearance  of  some  fresh 
insurrection  in  Ireland,  encouraged  by  renewed 
and  unrestrained  communication  with  France,  and 
fomented  by  a fresh  infusion  of  Jacobin  principles, 
Bonaparte,  taking  advantage  of  the  reduced  state 
of  our  fleets,  of  the  disembodiment  uf  our  militia, 
of  the  reduction  of  our  regular  army,  might  tell  us 
that  the  hollow  truce  was  at  an  end  by  suddenly 
landing  30,000  men  on  the  Irisli  coast. 

On  the  17th  of  February  a debate  took  place  on 
a royal  message,  in  which  his  majesty,  after  inti- 
mating that  he  was  concerting  such  engagementa 
with  the  Emj)cror  of  Germany,  the  Elector  uf  Ba- 
varia, and  other  powers  of  the  empire,  as  might 
materially  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
mon cause  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  campaign, 
stated  that,  in  order  to  insure  the  benefit  of  tins  co- 
operation at  an  early  period,  he  was  desirous  of  au- 
thorising his  minister  to  make  (provisionally)  such 
advances  of  monev  as  might  be  necessary  in  the 
first  instance  for  this  purpose;  and  his  majesty  re- 
commended it  to  the  House  to  enable  him  to  make 
such  provision.  Pitt  declared  that  500,000/.  and 
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no  more  was  the  sum  which  it  would  lie  necessary 
to  advance  “ by  wav  of  commencement.”  Mr.  Tier- 
ney objected  in  strong  terms  to  every  part  of  the 
proposition,  taxed  Pitt  with  special-pleading  ambi- 
guity, and  defied  him  to  state  the  real  aim  and  ob- 
ject of  the  war.  “ He  defies  me,”  replied  the  mi- 
nister, “ to  state  in  one  sentence  what  is  the  object 
of  the  war.  Not  in  one  sentence,  but  in  one  word  I 
can  tell  him,  that  it  is  security — security  against  a 
danger  the  greatest  that  ever  threatened  the  world ! 
It  is  security  against  a danger  which  never  existed 
in  any  past  period  of  society — against  a danger 
which  threatens  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  !”  The 
motion  was  carried  by  162  against  19.  A proposal 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  disgraces 
which  had  attended  our  arms  in  Holland— an  in- 
quiry which  might  have  been  productive  of  much 
good,  if  it  could  only  have  been  conducted  in  the 
right  spirit  and  with  proper  moderation — was  in- 
stantly quashed  by  the  huge  ministerial  majority. 
The  total  of  the  supplies  voted  for  the  year  was 
47,490,739/.  In  detailing  his  wars  and  means 
Pitt  now  estimated  his  income-tax  at  only 
.'>,300,000/.,  but  expressed  a confident  hope  that 
it  would  soon  yield  a great  deal  more.  He  ne- 
gotiated a new  loan  of  20,500,000/.  by  annuities, 
and  imposed  a variety  of  new  taxes.  On  the 
annual  motion  for  renewing  the  act  for  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  bill,  there  was  a very  stormy 
debate,  but  the  measure  was  carried  by  the  usual 
majorities.  The  attempt  of  the  maniac,  Ilndficld, 
on  the  15lh  of  May,*  to  shoot  the  king  in  Drury 

* The  kinK.  on  thii  itiiy,  ran  more  than  onr  riik  of  Intinx  )it«  life. 
In  Ihr  mnmtnx.  while  nitenclloit  the  Brld  rurniarii  of  thr  Krenailirr 
betlaliun  of  the  Giiant*.  during  one  of  the  volley*,  ■ ball  ctirtridyt 
wa«  Bred  fiom  the  miitVet  of  one  of  thr  roldirr*.  and  the  Itall  hit  a 
Mr.  On|(ley,  a clerk  iu  the  navy  ofllee,  who  wra*  vtandiiig  only  eight 
yard*  finm  the  king.  A ra|dd  examination  was  maile  of  the  enr- 
tniiche-lKixe*  of  the  toldieri,  lint  it  did  nnt  lend  to  the  disoivery'  of  ths 
man  that  luul  Bred  the  ball.  In  tlie  evening,  at  the  king  entered  the 
liox  at  Drury-  l.ane,  a man  in  the  pit.  atanding  ne.<r  the  orche*tra  and 
juat  under  the  box,  diarhnrged  a piatul  at  him.  On  he<vrin|;  the  re- 
port hii  majesty,  who  hail  advanced  wlxiiit  four  stejM  from  the  door, 
atopped  and  stoiMt  flrmly.  The  m.vn  was  instantly  seized  and  carried 
liehind  the  *renc« ; the  king,  apparently  nnt  in  the  least  di*rnnrert«l, 
ramr  forwanl  to  thr  front  of  tln‘  liox,  and  thi-n  the  rrowdnl  and  very- 
loyal  audience  cheeri-«l  enlhnsi.-utically,  and  made  thr  performer* 
*ing  *'  God  save  the  king"  twlco  over,  jnilie  green-room  it  was  pre- 
sently diicoverrd  that  the  man.  though  now-  a worl-ing-silversmith 
(to  which  traile  he  h»d  br«-n  hred).  had  recently  been  a aolilier,  and 
had  served  on  thr  Continent  in  the  IMIi  light  dragoons;  that  he  had 
l«rn  repeatedly  and  Indlywonnded,  particularly  in  the  head;  and 
tliat.  though  sane  and  ratomsl  on  mo-t  inints,  he  w-as  insane  on 
others.  As  the  I’liiiee  of  Wale*  and  the  Duke  of  York  entered  the 
r<>om  he  said  to  the  duke.  " I know  your  royal  lilghiiesa— Oorl  blese 
you!— You  are  a good  fellow-!—!  luivo  serveil  with  your  highues*. 
and  (pointing  to  a deep  cut  over  his  ey-e,  and  another  fong  sear  on  his 
clie,-k  I 1 got  tliere,  and  more  than  tliese,  iu  flghting  by  your  side  1 At 
l.incelle*.  1 was  left  three  hours  among  tile  deoil  in  a ditch,  anil  was 
taken  prisoner  by  tlie  French.  I h.d  my  atm  broken  bv  a shot  and 
eight  sahre  wounds  in  my  head  ; but  I recovered,  and  liere  I am  I" 
When  askedwluit  had  induced  him  to  nitrmiit  the  liieof  hissoveieign, 
hr  replini,  that  he  had  not  altem]iteii  In  kill  the  king — that  he  had 
Bred  purp.«ely  arer  Ibe  royal  Uix. — .hat  he  wras  as  goml  a shot  as  any 
in  England,  and  must  have  hit  the  king  if  he  had  trieil, — that  he  was 
weary  of  life,  wishing  to  dir,  lait  not  to  die  by  his  own  liaiiiU;  that 
lie  had  hoped  the  people  would  have  fallen  upon  him  and  killed 
him,  and  that  now  he  hnpeil  the  law  would  Bnish  him.  To  the  qurs- 
lion  whether  he  larinnged  to  any  of  the  polilicnl  socictie*.  he  answeo-d 
A'o:  that  he  only  belonged  to  a club  of  (kkl  Fellows  and  to  a benefit 
society.  After  tni*  he  liegaa  to  talk  very  incoherently  almiit  dream* 
and  vision*,  and  a great  commission  he  had  received  in  his  sleep— 
about  martyrdom  and  persecution,  and  npecially  some  mvstrriou* 
persivutions  he  had  unilrrgooe  in  France.  lie  was  trieil  in  tlie  Court 
of  King’s  Bench  for  high  treason.  It  was  clearly  proved  that  he  hod 
been  for  some  time  Insane,  and  he  was  llierefore  acquitted,  but  not 
dischargeil.  In  the  month  of  July.  1802,  he  found  means  to  rsea|ie 
from  IMlam;  but  two  days  aArr  he  was  re  uken  at  a public  lioiisa 
1a  Deal,  and  brought  back  to  Loudon.  The  rest  of  bis  life  waa  spent 
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Lane  Theatre,  led  to  the  insertion  of  two  additiunai 
cluuees  in  the  Insanity  Bill,  by  which  the  privilege 
of  bail  allowed  to  alleged  lunatics  was  considerably 
abridged,  and  the  personal  safety  of  the  sovereign, 
which  had  been  so  often  endangered  by  the  at- 
tempts of  insane  individuals,  was  specially  con- 
sulted. The  scarcity  of  corn  continued  to  ex- 
cite serious  alarm,  and  a committee  of  each  Mouse 
was  appointed  to  consider  of  the  most  effectual 
means  for  remedying  this  distress.  These  com- 
mittees neither  brought  any  great  store  of  know- 
ledge to  the  subject  nor  displayed  any  great  fer- 
tility of  invention  : they  could  do  little  more  than 
recommend  the  use  of  brown  bread  instead  of 
white,  and  of  stale  instead  of  new  bread.  After 
much  discussion  a bill  was  brought  in  and  passed, 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  bread  which  had  not  been 
baked  twenty-four  hours,  it  being  generally  ad- 
mitted by  the  noble  and  honourable  members  of 
the  committees,  and  by  the  reputable  London 
bakers,  that  people  would  eat  a smaller  quantity  of 
stale  bread  than  of  new.  On  the  same  day  that  this 
bill  was  passed  into  a law  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury recommended  a series  of  resolutions,  and  a 
voluntary  association,  by  which  each  of  their  lord- 
ships  should  bind  himself  to  lessen  as  much  ss 
possible  the  consumption  of  bread  and  flour  in  his 
family,  and  endeavour  to  introduce  the  use  of  such 
articles  as  miglit  be  conveniently  substituted  in  the 
jdace  thereof.*  The  resolutions  of  the  archbishop, 
being  reduced  to  the  proper  form  recommended 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  were  passed  unanimously 
in  the  Upper  House,  and  a message  was  sent  to 
the  Commons  to  acquaint  them  that  their  lord- 
ships had  come  to  the  said  resolutions  and  agree- 
ment. The  Commons  forthwith  concurred  with 
their  lordships ; and  subsequently  the  example 
was  followed  very  generally  by  persons  of  superior 
wealth  and  condition  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Bounties  were  granted  on  the  importation  of  grain 
not  only  from  America  and  the  Mediterranean,  but 
also  from  the  Baltic;  encouragement  was  given 
to  the  fisheries,  the  corn-mills  were  placed  under 
certain  regulations,  and  for  the  present  the  dis- 
tilleries were  all  stopped.  The  opposition,  without 
attempting  to  suggest  any  better  cure  for  the  exist- 
ing evil,  laboured  to  show  that  the  scarcity  of 
corn  arose  solely  out  of  the  war,  and  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  hostilities  must  subject  the  country  to 

liHwren  Nrwealf  ami  llio  mad  hoiire,  and  he  died  in  New  Bnllam 
only  a few  year*  ago.  W'e  *aw  him  iu  Newttate,  loose  and  a>si>- 
eialinx  *>'li  other  pritouers  of  nearly  eieiy  desrriptiun.  alamt 
the  year  1813.  Ilewa*  then  a gnod-luok iug,  Mildier-like  man.  with 
acarccly  any  vUildo  *ii;o*  af  Insanity.  But  we  were  inrotmial  that  ha 
wa*  siiliject  to  lax-asional  paroxyums,  and  that  any  rarest  In  diiiiklng 
drove  him  into  a fuiioii*  itite.  Aniyrt,  when  ire  Mtr  Aim,  A«  teat  at- 
Ivweit  to  sit  drinktng  brer  ne‘triy  alt  day  lung  I 

• One  of  these  resiilulloDv  was  thus  solemnly  worried  " We  the 
undnrsiKnrd  agne.  that,  until  the  lOth  day  of  Octolier  next,  we  will 
not  ronsume,  u-..r  permit  !.>  be  consumed,' iu  any  week,  within  onr 
respective  families,  more  wlienten  bread  than  In  the  proportion  of 
one  qiiirtern  loaf  for  each  of  the  iiidividiinis  of  whom  onr  said 
familii’s  may  lie  composed ; and  aloii  that,  dining  the  same  |>erind, 
we  w:|l  ditconliuiie  and  causa  to  lie  iliicnntiiiurd,  within  our  said 
families,  all  pastry," 

lletore  thU.  Mr.  Willierferce,  in  the  ('ommont  had  earnestly  remm- 
mendeil  the  prohibition  ol  fancy  rvlU  ind  btsemts.  anil  the  prohibition 
of  tlie  use  of  oats,  etupt/ur  the  uu  yf  n<an,  and  •/hurtrs  in  the  nsniot 
of  g/uemwunt. 
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all  the  horrors  of  famine  and  pestilence.  Pitt  com- 
plained of  the  insidious  use  made  of  this  language 
in  promoting  certain  measures  out  of  doors — 
meaning  hereby  petitions  for  peace,  petitions  for 
parliamentary  reform,  &c. — and  insisted  that  no- 
thing Could  be  more  unfair  in  reasoning  than  to 
connect  the  present  scarcity  with  the  war,  or  to  in- 
sinuate that  its  prosecution  would  interfere  with 
those  supplies  which  we  might  require. 

At  Hrst  the  Irish  parliament  testified  no  great 
willingness  to  accede  to  the  Union.  The  resolu- 
tions which  had  passed  the  British  parliament  in 
1799  excited  a terrible  storm  in  Dublin  and  other 
towns ; but  it  was  observed  that  a large  jiroportion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  who  nad  suffered 
most  by  the  late  rebellion,  preserved  a sullen  neu- 
trality. When  the  Irish  Commons  debated  the  ad- 
dress pro|K>sed  by  ministers  in  answer  to  the  sjieech 
from  the  throne,  in  January,  1799,  it  was  carried 
by  o mnjotity  of  on.'y  one  role.  Yet,  on  the  15lh 
of  January,  1800,  a motion  made  in  the  same 
House  to  declare  their  disapprobation  of  an  Incor- 
porating Union  was  negatived  by  a majority  of  42, 
the  numbers  being  138  against  96.  On  the  5th 
of  February  the  wliole  plan  of  the  Union  was  de- 
tailed by  Ivord  Castlereagh,  then  principal  secre- 
tary for  Ireland.  In  addition  to  the  resolutions 
already  mentioned,  as  adopted  by  the  British  par- 
liament, it  was  now  proposed  that  the  number  of 
Irish  peers  to  be  admitted  to  the  House  of  Lords 
of  the  United  Kingdoms  should  be  four  lonls 
spiritual  by  rotation  of  sessions,  and  twenty-eight 
lords  tcm{K)ral  elected  for  life  by  the  peers  of  Ire- 
land ; and  that  the  number  of  representatives  to  be 
admitted  into  the  House  of  Commons  should  be 
one  hundred.  The  storm  of  opposition  rose  to  a 
hurricane : but  Lord  Castlereagh’a  motion  waa 
carried  in  the  Irish  Commons  by  158  against  115; 
and  in  the  Lords  the  measure  of  the  Union  was 
agreed  to  by  a great  majority.  On  the  13th  of 
March  Sir  John  Parnell,  a determined  anti- 
unionist, intimated  his  conviction  that  improper 
influences  hud  been  employed  over  the  present  re- 
presentatives of  the  Irish  people,  and  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  take  the  sense  of  the  nation  in  a less 
questionable  manner;  and  he  moved  an  address  to 
request  his  majesty  to  dissolve  the  present  and 
convoke  another  parliament^a  kind  of  Irish  con- 
ventional parliament.  Mr.  Saurin  spoke  strongly 
in  Bup;>ort  of  the  motion,  and  of  a direct  appeal  to 
the  Irish  |ieoplc.  The  solicitor-gcnero]  accused 
him  of  “ unfurling  the  bloo<ly  flag  of  rebellion.** 
Mr.  Egan  accused  the  solicitor-general  and  other 
members  of  administration  of  having  unfurled 
“ the  flag  of  prostitution  and  corruption.**  In  the 
end  Parneirs  motion  was  negatived  by  a large  ma- 
jority. After  some  more  vehement  debates  the 
whole  plan  of  the  Union  was  approved  by  the 
same  parliament  which  the  year  before  had  all 
but  rejected  it  in  toto ; and  on  the  27th  of  March 
the  two  [rislt  Houses  agreed  in  a joint  address, 
informing  Iris  majesty  that  they  considered  the  re- 
solutions of  the  British  paiUument  as  wisely  cal- 


culated to  form  the  basis  of  in  incorporation  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  one  kingdom; 
that  they  had  adopted  them  as  their  guide,  and 
now  felt  it  their  duty  to  lay  before  his  majesty  the 
resolutions  to  which  they  hud  agreed,  aud  w hich, 
if  they  should  be  approved  by  the  two  Houses  of 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  they  were  ready 
to  confirm  and  ratify,  in  order  that  the  s^ime  might 
be  established  for  ever  by  mutual  consent  of  both 
parliaments.  On  the  2nd  of  April  this  address, 
together  with  the  resolutions,  was  laid  before  the 
British  parliament.  In  the  Upper  House  Lord 
Holland  contended  that  a Union  would  not  remedy 
the  discontents  of  the  various  descriptions  of  per- 
sons composing  the  Irish  community ; that  it 
would  not  insure  a redress  of  their  grievances,  but 
would  increase  that  influence  which  was  already 
the  object  of  general  complaint;  that  it  was  evi- 
dently offensive  to  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 
people ; and  that,  if  it  should  he  carried  into  effect 
against  the  sense  of  the  people,  it  would  endanger 
the  conne.xion  between  the  two  countries,  and 
might  possibly  produce  irreparable  mischief.  Lord 
Grenville  defended  the  measure  as  equally  bene- 
ficial  to  both  kingdoms ; and,  while  eighty-one 
peers  voted  with  Grenville,  only  two— the  Earl  of 
Derby  and  I^ord  King — divided  with  Lord  Hol- 
land. In  the  Commons  it  was  held  by  some  of 
the  opposition  that  the  Union  would  injure  our 
constitution,  inasmuch  as  the  influence  of  the 
crown  arising  from  places  in  Ireland,  being  now 
to  he  concentrated  upon  only  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, instead  of  three  hundred,  the  former  number 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  it  must  neces- 
sarily he  augmented.  Pitt  replied  that  he  wished 
not  to  augment  the  influence  of  the  crown ; that 
the  system  proposed  waa  rather  calculateel  to 
favour  the  popular  interest;  that  the  membera 
for  Irish  counties  and  principal  cities  would  be 
sixty-eight,  the  remaining  thirty-two  members 
being  to  be  elected  by  towns  the  most  consider- 
able in  population  and  wealth ; and  that,  as  the 
proposed  addition  would  not  make  any  change 
in  the  internal  form  of  British  representation,  it 
would  entail  none  of  those  dangers  which  might 
attend  innovation.  He  said  that,  if  anything  could 
counterbalance  the  advantages  that  must  result  from 
the  Union,  it  would  be  the  necessity  of  disturbing 
in  any  way  the  representation  of  England ; hut  that, 
most  fortunately,  no  such  a necessity  existed.  He 
went  on  : — “ In  stating  this,  I have  not  forgotten 
what  I have  myself  formerly  said  and  sincerely 
felt  upon  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform  : hut 
I know  that  all  opinions  mutt  necessarily  be  sub- 
servient to  times  and  circumstances;  and  that  man 
who  talks  of  his  consistency  merely  because  he 
holds  the  same  opinion  for  ten  or  hfteen  years, 
when  the  circumstances  under  which  that  opinion 
was  originally  formed  are  totally  changed,  is  a slave 
to  the  most  idle  vanity.  Seeing  all  that  I have 
seen  since  the  period  to  which  1 allude  ; consider- 
ing how  little  chance  there  is  of  that  species  of  re- 
form to  which  alone  I looked,  and  which  is  as  dif- 
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ferent  from  the  modern  schemes  of  reform  as  the 
latter  are  from  the  constitution ; seeing  that  where 
the  greatest  changes  have  taken  place  the  most 
dreadful  consequences  have  ensued,  and  which  have 
not  been  confined  to  the  country  where  they  ori- 
ginated, but  have  spread  their  malignant  influence 
to  almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  shaking  the  fabric 
of  every  government ; seeing  that  in  this  general 
shock  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  has  alone 
remained  pure  and  untouched  in  its  vital  prin- 
ciples;   I say,  when  I consider  all  these 

circumstances,  I should  be  ashamed  of  myself,  if 
any  former  opinions  of  mine  could  now  induce  me 
to  think  that  the  form  of  representation  which,  in 
such  times  as  the  present,  has  been  found  amply 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  interests 
and  securing  the  happiness  of  the  people,  should 
be  idly  and  wantonly  disturbed  from  any  love  of 
experiment  or  any  predilection  for  theory.  Ujton 
this  subject,  I think  it  right  to  state  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  my  mind ; I think  it  right  to  declare 
my  most  decided  opinion,  that,  even  if  the  times 
were  proper  for  experiments,  any,  even  the  slightest 
change  in  such  a constitution  must  be  considered 
as  an  evil.”  In  conclusion,  Pitt  proposed  the  im- 
mediate adoption  of  the  resolutions  voted  by  the 
Irish  parliament.  Mr.  Grey  moved  an  amend- 
ment, “ That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
his  majesty,  praying  that  he  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  direct  his  ministers  to  suspend  all  pro- 
ceedings on  the  Irish  Union  till  the  sentiments  of 
the  Irish  people  respecting  that  measure  can  be 
ascertained.”  This  amendment  was  rejected  by 
236  against  30.  The  three  first  resolutions  were 
then  carried  without  opposition  ; and,  all  proceed- 
ings both  in  Ireland  and  in  Kngland  relative  to 
this  great  national  measure  being  concluded  in  the 
month  of  June,  the  Act  of  Union  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  2nd  of  July.  On  the  29lh  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued,  the  speech  from  the  throne 
expressing  peculiar  satisfaction  at  the  efl'ecting  of 
an  entire  union  between  the  two  islands,  which  his 
majesty  would  ever  consider  as  the  happiest  event 
of  his  reign,  being  persuaded  that  nothing  could  so 
effectually  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  his  Irish 
subjects,  and  to  the  strength,  prosperity,  and  power 
of  the  whole  empire.  But  there  were  other  less 
cheerful  notes  in  the  royal  speech,  for  the  course 
of  the  campaign  on  the  Continent  had,  by  a sudden 
reverse,  disap]>ointed  the  sanguine  hopes  which  had 
been  entertained  at  its  commencement. 

Bonaparte  tells  us  himself  that  the  answer  from 
London  filled  him  with  secret  satisfaction,  as  war 
was  necessary  to  maintain  union  and  energy  in  the 
state,  which  was  ill  organised,  as  also  to  maintain 
his  own  influence  over  the  imagination  of  the 
French  people.  But,  notwithstanding  this  secret 
satisfaction,  he  in  public  pretended  to  be  greatly 
grieved,  and  in  a proclamation  to  the  French  pco- 
})le  he  complained  of  the  obstinate  hostility  of  the 
English  ; and  called  upon  the  French  to  furnish 
men  and  money  in  order  to  acquire  peace  by  force 
of  anus.  Giving  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 


Rhine  to  Moreau,  the  First  Consul  assumed  the  di- 
rection of  the  army  of  Italy.  Having  made  a de- 
monstration of  assembling  an  army  at  Dijon,  in 
Burgundy,  where  he  never  collected  more  than  a 
few  thousand  men,  mostly  raw  recruits  or  old  in- 
valids, Bonaparte  secretly  directed  a number  of 
regiments  from  the  interior  of  France  to  assemble 
in  Switzerland,  in  the  town  of  Lausanne  and  along 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  Austrians,  lulled  into 
security,  continued  their  operations  against  Genoa 
and  on  the  side  of  Nice,  recovering  the  greater 
part  of  that  maritime  country,  and  menacing  the 
old  French  frontier  beyond  it.  On  the  13ih  of  May 
the  First  Consul  himself  appeared  at  Lausanne,  and 
prepared  to  march,  with  about  36,000  men  and 
40  pieces  of  cannon,  up  the  Great  St.  Bernard, 
which  had  till  then  been  considered  impracticable 
for  the  passage  of  an  army  with  artillery.  His  left 
wing,  15,000  strong,  under  Moncey,  was  ordered 
to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  St.  Gothard,  while, 
on  his  right,  5000  men  under  Turreau  were  to  cross 
at  Mont  Cenis,  and  5000  more,  under  Chabran, 
were  to  pass  by  the  way  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard. 
The  passage  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  was  attended 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  lying  for  the  best  part 
of  the  way  among  rocks  and  precipices  and  eternal 
snows.  The  cannons  were  dismounted,  put  into 
the  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  and  dragged  by  the 
soldiers ; the  carriages  were  taken  to  pieces  and 
carried  on  mules,  or,  slung  upon  poles,  were 
borne  on  men’s  shoulders.  The  powder  and  shot 
were  packed  into  boxes  of  fir-wood,  which  were 
carefully  lashed  on  the  backs  of  mules.  Every 
mule,  nearly  every  sturdy  peasant  in  those  Alps 
was  hired  or  pressed  into  the  service  ; so  that,  as 
the  artillery  was  not  heavy,  the  baggage,  as  usual, 
very  light,  and  the  command  of  labour  immense, 
both  the  fatigue  and  the  difficulty  must  be  considei- 
ably  exaggerated  in  most  of  the  French  accounts  of 
this  enterprise.  On  the  16th  of  May  Bonaparte’s 
vanguard  under  Lannes  descended  from  the  Great 
St.  Bernard  into  the  beautiful  Piedmontese  valley  of 
Aosta,  being  closely  followed  by  the  other  divisions. 
On  the  17th  I.,annes  drove  in  a detachment  of 
Austrians,  who  were  as  luuch  astonished  at  the 
appearance  of  the  French  in  that  quarter  as  if  the 
enemy  had  descended  from  the  clouds.  Between 
A’tsta  and  Ivrea  the  fort  of  Bard  commanded  the 
direct  road,  the  deep  and  narrow  pass  which  leads 
into  the  Piedmontese  plains,  and  which  at  that 
point  is  not  above  fifty  yards  wide,  with  rocks  on 
either  hand,  and  the  rapid  river  Dora  running  in 
the  midst.  The  French  van  in  their  haste  came 
suddenly  upon  it,  and,  after  making  a useless  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  fort,  they  fell  into  a panic.  But 
Bonaparte  came  up  and  ordered  that  Fort  Bard 
should  be  turned  ; and  this  was  done  by  climbing 
the  heights  of  Albaredo.  He  then  pushed  forward, 
driving  several  Austrian  divisions  before  him,  for 
the  J’icino,  on  the  banks  of  which  river  he  was  to 
be  joined  by  Moncey,  Chabran,  and  'rurroau,  who 
had  passed  the  barrier  of  the  Aljis  by  easier  roads. 
On  the  2nd  of  June  Bonaparte  entered  Milan  with- 
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out  any  opjx»ition,  and  was  there  joined  hy  some 
of  his  divisions.  On  the  5th  of  June,  after  his 
soldiers  had  eaten  their  shoes  and  the  leather  of 
their  knapsacks,  Massena  gave  up  Genoa  to  the 
Austrian  general  Ott  and  Admiral  I^ord  Keith. 
More  than  a week  before  this  event  Melas,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  army,  advised 
of  the  descent  of  the  First  Consul  into  Italy  by  so 
une.vpected  a route,  retraced  his  steps  through  the 
Nissard  country  and  the  territories  of  the  Genoese 
republic,  being  followed  by  Suchet,  who  had  been 
contending  almost  hopelessly  on  the  old  frontier- 
line of  France.  With  consideraVde  rapidity  the 
old  Austrian  concentrated  his  scattered  forces  at 
Alessandria,  a well-fortiBed  town  in  the  open  plain 
of  Piedmont.  We  must  pass  over  the  minor  ope- 
rations and  combats  to  come  to  the  decisive  affair. 
Marching  to  meet  Melas,  Bonaparte  crossed  the  Po 
at  Piacenza,  drove  hack  Melas’s  advanced- guard, 
and  took  up  a position  in  the  plain  of  Marengo, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  insignificant  river  Bor- 
mida,  and  close  in  front  of  Alessandria.  On  the 
very  next  day,  the  14th  of  June,  Melas  came  out 
of  Alessandria,  crossed  the  Bormida  in  three  co- 
lumns, and  attacked  the  French.  For  a long  time 
the  Austrians  carried  everything  before  them ; and 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  battle  seemed 
lost  to  the  French,  who  were  retiring  on  all  points, 
and  in  considerable  disorder.  Melas,  oppressed  by 
age  and  infirmities,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  he 
had  undergone,  and  fondly  fancying  the  victory  to 
be  secured,  quitted  the  field  and  returned  to  Ales- 
sandria. The  commander-in-chief  was  scarcely 
gone  ere  his  advancing  and  victorious  column  was 
suddenly  confronted  by  a fresh  PTench  division 


under  General  Desaix,  and  was  presently  after* 
wards  charged  in  flank  by  a mass  of  heavy  cavalry 
commanded  by  the  younger  Kellermnnn.  But  for 
the  opportune  arrival  of  Desaix  and  Kellermann, 
the  main  army  of  the  First  Consul  was  clearly 
ruined  ; and  nothing  but  the  extraordinary  luck  of 
the  man,  and  some  new  blunder  or  torpidity  on  the 
part  of  the  Austrians,  could  have  allowed  him  to 
recross  the  Alps  otherwise  than  as  a fugitive.* 
But  now  his  flying  columns  rallied ; and  the  Aus- 
trians, who  had  fought  hard  all  day,  allowed  their 
column  to  be  broken  : General  Zach,  Melas’s  se- 
cond in  command,  was  taken  prisoner  with  nearly 
all  his  staff ; a panic  arose,  and  horse  and  foot  fled 
buck  in  confusion  towards  the  Bormida,  the  cavalry 
in  their  frantic  haste  riding  over  the  infantry.  The 
Austrian  official  report  stated  their  total  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  at  9069  men  and 
1423  horses.  The  French  stated  their  own  loss  at 
only  4000,  and  that  of  the  Austrians  at  12,000. 
But  it  has  been  proved  that  the  loss  of  the  French 
must  have  been  mucb  greater.  Desaix,  who  had 
saved  them,  was  shot  through  the  heart  at  his  first 
charge.  He  had  arrived  from  Egypt  only  a very 
few  days  before,  and  had  made  all  possible  haste 
to  join  the  First  Consul.  Neither  during  the  battle 
nor  in  his  ]>receding  campaigns  in  Italy  had  old 
Melas  shown  any  want  of  judgment  or  of  firmness  ; 

* At  lhi<  criUt  of  liU  Tortuim  Napnlrun  Bonanarte  ran  uther  riika 
brtiiira  the.  iMrilniit  chanen  of  war.  A roniinrrcUl  travrllrr,  w ho  liad 
iiuiltotl  till!  Diaiu  of  Marrnf(i)  at  the  mouient  whea  the  French  were 
liyini;.  piuted  to  I’arit  with  Rrent  ■I’ced,  and  announced  that  Buna- 
partp'a  army  had  lieen  auniiiilalrd.  A republican  |>arty.  who  were 
already  ili»aii>t<al  by  the  more  iImo  regal  power  which  the  young 
First  Coiisid  had  aaaiimial,  ('romoteil  an  intrigue  for  removing  him 
flora  the  head  of  the  governmeut.  and  for  giving  liii  i«wer.  wilh  lonn 
pn>)icr  liniiiations.  to  Carnot,  wlmie  puro  repuidicantam  waa  autipoaail 
to  be  above  suspicion. 
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but  aAer  bii  defeat,  and  when  he  came  to  negotiate, 
it  seemed  as  if  his  eighty*four  years  had  indeed 
reduced  him  to  a second  childhood.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, tl)e  Austrian  and  Italian  diplomatists  who  now 
gathered  around  him  may  be  more  answerable  than 
he  for  the  pusillanimous,  imbecile  (or  it  may  he 
treacherous)  throwing  up  of  a game  which  was  not 
yet  lost — of  a great  game,  where  the  stake  was  little 
less  than  the  whole  of  Italy.  Even  after  his  serious 
reverse  Mclas  might  have  collected  in  the  Reid  from 
40,000  to  50,000  men  ; General  Olt  had  thrown  a 
great  force  into  Genoa,  and  most  of  the  fortresses 
were  well  garrisoned.  Yet,  by  the  armistice  con- 
cluded on  the  16lh  of  June,  the  Austrians  gave  up 
Piedmont  and  the  Genoese  territory,  with  all  their 
fortresses,  including  Alessandria,  which  might  have 
stood  a long  siege,  and  the  superb  Genoa,  which 
had  only  been  taken  from  the  French  eleven  days 
before  this  disgraceful  armistice,  after  a very  long 
siege  and  at  an  enormous  expense.  The  French 
were  to  keep  all  Lombardy  as  far  as  the  river 
Oglio.  In  return  for  all  these  immense  sacriRces, 
old  Melas  was  allowed  to  withdraw  his  troops  to 
the  line  of  Mantua  and  the  Mincio.  We  have  been 
assured,  both  by  French  officers  and  by  Italian 
gentlemen,  who  were  either  in  Bonaparte’s  camp 
or  living  near  the  scene  of  the  battle,  that,  when 
the  conditions  of  the  armistice  were  Hrst  made 
known,  all  were  astonished,  and  many  could  not 
believe  them.  On  his  return  to  Milan  from  Ma- 
rengo, the  First  Consul  was  received  in  triumph, 
like  a consul  and  conqueror  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  Milanese,  who  are  rather  .distinguished  by 
their  honest  simplicity,  called  him  the  unique  man, 
the  extraordinary  hero,  the  incomparable  model  of 
greatness,  the  liberator  of  Italy ; aud  exulted  at  his 
coming  to  restore  liberty  to  his  beloved  Cisalpine 
people.  Bonaparte,  in  return,  gave  back  compli* 
ment  fur  compliment,  spoke  a great  deal  about 
letters,  sciences,  and  arts,  about  peace  and  its 
blessings,  and  even  about  religion.  He  ordered 
the  University  of  Pavia  to  be  re-opened,  and  a 
liberal  increase  of  salary  (o  be  paid  to  its  pro- 
fessors ; he  appointed  a number  of  new  men — for 
the  most  part  of  indisputable  merit— to  fill  chairs 
in  that  ancient  seat  of  learning.  In  Milan  he 
created  nconsulta^  or  council  with  legislative  power, 
and  a committee  of  government  w ith  the  executive 
power;  but  over  all  these  Milanese  or  Lombards 
ne  put  a Frenchman,  who,  nominally  roiniater  ex- 
traordinary from  the  French  republic,  became 
prime  minister  and  president,  or  dictator,  of  this 
provisional  government  In  all  these  matters 
Bonaparte  proceeded  according  to  his  own  ab- 
solute will,  and  on  his  own  single  authority,  not 
deigning  to  inform  his  brother  consuls,  or  the 
senate,  or  the  tribunes,  or  the  legislative  body  at 
Paris,  either  of  what  he  was  doing,  or  of  what  he 
intended  to  do  in  future.  The  Italian  democrats 
and  ultra  republicans,  with  whom  alone  he  had 
sought  friendship  and  alliance  at  the  time  of  his 
first  invasion  of  Italy,  were  now  spurned,  repro- 
bated, and  driven  from  the  light  ul  his  presence. 


as  dangerous  fanatics,  or  selhsh,  rapacious,  tho- 
roughly immoral  demagogues.  The  fools  did  not 
dare  to  ask  where  was  the  perfect  liberty  and 
equality  which  he  had  promised  Uiem  in  1797 
among  themselves  they  called  him  an  aristocrat, 
and  even  a tyrant,  but  in  public  they  only  spoke  of 
him  as  of  a demigod.  The  men  he  called  around 
him  were  all  of  those  classes  which  had  passed  for 
the  aristocratic ; — they  were  men  of  family,  name, 
and  property,  or  men  of  learning  and  science, 
there  being  among  them  even  bishops.*  But  these 
personages  were  in  their  turn  to  be  almost  as  much 
cajoled  ns  the  sans-culottic  party  had  been,  for  they 
were  artfully  led  to  hope  that  Bonaparte,  himself 
an  Italian,  or  the  native  of  an  Italian  island,  whose 
mother-tongue  was  Italian,  whose  family  once  6ou- 
rUhed  on  the  banks  of  Amo,  and  had  transferred  it- 
self from  Tuscany  to  Corsica  only  a few  generations 
since,  intended  nothing  less  than  to  give  a national 
union  and  independence  to  Upper  Italy  at  the  first 
peace  he  should  be  able  to  make,  as  a grand  pre- 
paratory step  to  the  independence  of  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula ! Other  Niilanese  and  Lombards  of 
the  higher  classes,  whose  Italianism  was  less  fer- 
vent and  sanguine,  whose  patriotism  was  rather 
limited  to  their  own  portion  of  Italy,  and  whose 
hopes  or  wishes  scarcely  went  beyond  the  enjoy- 
ment of  peace,  and  of  a quiet,  unoppressive,  gentle 
government,  such  as  they  had  enjoyed  more  than 
once  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  and  especially 
in  the  days  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  11.,  but 
which  would  be  sweeter  and  dearer  if  it  could  be 
enjoyed  without  any  foreign  dominion,  trusted  that, 
when  the  storms  of  war  were  blown  over,  they  might 
be  left  to  govern  themselves  in  tranquillity.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  any  of  these  hopes  could 
ever  have  been  entertained  by  rational,  well-informed 
men  (and  many  of  the  two  classes  of  hopefuls  were 
men  of  knowledge  and  of  genius),  but  we  know, 
and  from  other  sources  than  speeches  and  addresses 
and  adulatory  poems,  that  they  were  entertained 
and  fondly  cherished  by  many  of  the  best  of  the 
nobility  and  citizens  of  Upper  Italy ; and  that,  too, 
in  the  midst  of  a renewed  system  of  plunder,  spolia- 
tion, amt  dilapidation ; for,  although  the  more  pri- 
vate robberiea  of  the  kind  which  had  been  prac- 
tised by  the  Conventional  commissioners  were 
checked  under  the  Consulate,  the  public  robberies 
were  perpetrated  as  unblushingly  as  ever.  Having 
establish^  a provisional  government  in  Genoa,  aud 
another  in  Turin— although  here  the  present  King 
of  Sardinis,  Charles  Emmanuel,  was  shut  up  in  the 
ciiadei  of  his  capital — Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  made  a triumphal  entrance  on  the  3rd  of 
July. 

The  French  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  under 
Moreau,  had  been  scarcely  less  successful  thin  the 
army  of  Italy.  Moreau  crossed  (he  Rhine  on  the 
25th  of  April ; and,  after  defeating  the  Austrians 
under  Kray  in  several  engagements,  he  penetrated 
to  Ulm.  As  soon  as  he  was  apprised  ot  the  First 
Consul’s  successes  beyond  the  Alps,  he  crossed  the 
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Danube,  drove  the  Austrians  from  an  entrenched 
camp,  overran  a great  part  of  Bavaria,  captured 
Munich,  the  capital,  and  pressed  upon  the  frontiers 
of  the  emperor*8  hereditary  dominions.  The  armi' 
slice  concluded  in  Italy  did  not  extend  to  Germany ; 
but  Bonaparte  ordered  Moreau  to  accede  to  the  re* 
quest  of  the  Austrians  for  a truce  till  the  month  of 
Mptemher.  The  Russian  Czar,  instead  of  assisting 
his  imperial  brother,  now  seemed  disposed  to  join 
the  First  Consul.  Conditions  or  overtures  of  peace, 
such  as  became  an  ambitious  conqueror,  were  now 
tendered  by  Bonaparte ; but  Austria  refused  to 
treat  without  England,  and  France  demanded  an 
armistice  by  sea  as  a ftreliminary  to  the  negotia* 
tions  with  England.*  The  object  of  this  last  dc-  i 
mand  was  as  transparent  as  air  : the  French  gar- 
rison ill  Malta,  and  the  French  army  in  Egypt, 
seemed  on  the  point  of  surrendering  to  the  English, 
and  the  First  Consul  wanted  to  send  reinforcements 
to  those  countries  during  the  naval  armistice.  But 
the  armistice  was  instantly  refused  by  the  British 
Mvemment,  and  hostilities  were  recommenced  by 
land  and  by  sea,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  tlie 
King  of  Great  Britain  reciprocally  biudmg  them- 
selves not  to  conclude  a peace  the  one  without  the 
other.  At  the  word  given  by  Bonaparte  from 
Paris,  three  French  armies  put  themselves  in  mo-  , 
tion  nearly  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  Tne 
army  of  Italy,  now  under  General  Brune,  drove 
the  Austrians  from  the  Mincio,  and  beyond  the 
Adige  and  the  Brenta,  and  advanced  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  Venice.  Macdonald,  *with  another 
army,  occupied  the  passea  of  the  Tyrol,  being  pre- 
pared to  reinforce  either  Brune  in  Italy  or  Moreau 
in  Germany.  Moreau  himself  direct^  the  heads 
of  his  columns  towards  Saltzburg  and  Vienna.  He 
was  met  near  Haag  by  Archduke  John,  the 
younger  brother  of  his  old  adversary,  as  brave  but 
not  so  skilful  a general  as  the  Archduke  Charles. 

A battle  took  place,  which  was  decidedly  favour- 
able to  the  Austrians  ; but,  hazarding  a general  en- 
gagement on  the  2nd  of  December,  at  Huhenlinden,  I 
lietween  the  rivers  l«cr  and  Inn,  the  Archduke 
John  was  thoroughly  defeated  and  driven  from  the 
field  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men.  Moreau,  ad- 
vancing, occupied  Saltzburg,  and  the  road  to 
Vienna  seemed  almost  open,  not  only  to  hit  army, 
but  also  to  the  armies  of  Brune  and  Macdonald. 

In  this  terrible  condition  the  Emperor  Francis 
was  compelled  to  sue  for  a separate  peace,  and  the 
British  govemme.nt  obliged  to  release  him  from 
the  terms  of  his  alliance.  An  armistice  was  con- 
cluded on  the  25ih  of  December  ; and  the  treaty  of 
peace,  called  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  was  signed 
on  the  9th  of  February,  1801.  . It  ratified  all  the 
condilions  of  the  treaty  of  Caropo  Formio,  and  in- 
cluded several  new  articles  very  humiliating  to  the 
House  of  Austria.  The  emperor  was  to  retain  pos- 
session of  Venice,  but  Tuscany  was  token  away 
from  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  and  bestowed 

* FrctiBiuiin  had  artukUy  ligiiM  al  Fai-U,  liy  TallcyrniMl 
f V Pinil  Cnirnil.  mod  by  Um  Couut  de  JuUrtt  for  the  cm}«‘ror. 
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I upon  Ijouis,  sun  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  had 
married  a Spanish  princess — the  first  consul,  who 

I had  need  of  her  further  assistance,  thinking  it  pro- 
per to  give  some  recompense  to  Spain  for  her  past 
services,  and  for  the  serious  losses  her  fleet  had 
sustained  in  encounters  with  the  British.  The 
emperor  again  acknowledged  the  indeptfulmcf  of 
the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  republics,  renouncing 
all  right  or  pretention  to  any  part  of  those  Italian 
territories,  and  a new  and  extended  and  more  ad- 
vantageous frontier  was  drawn  for  the  Cisalpines, 
the  line  of  the  Adige  being  taken  from  the  {mint 
where  that  river  issues  from  the  Tyrol  down  to  its 
mouth  on  the  Adriatic.  Piedmont,  which  )ny 
awkwardly  between  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian 
republics,  was  for  the  present  left  to  his  Sardinian 
majesty  Charles  Emmanuel,  whose  fortresses  and 
cities  were  occupied  by  French  trooj)s,  whose  sub- 
jects were  in  a state  of  revolt,  and  whose  authority 
scarcely  extended  beyond  the  walls  of  the  citadel 
of  Turin,  into  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
throw  himself  with  his  family,  and  a few  faithful 
adherents.*  Through  the  mediation  of  the  Czar 
Paul,  the  King  of  Najdes  obtained  a peace  shortly 
after,  agreeing  to  close  all  his  fiorU  against  the 
English,  and  our  only  remaining  allies,  the  Turks ; 
to  withdraw  some  Nea|>ulitan  troops  which  he  had 
sent  into  the  Roman  Slates,  and  to  give  up  the 
ptincipality  of  Piombino  with  some  other  small 
detached  territories  which  belonged  to  him  on  the 
Tuscan  coast.  It  was  also  prescribed  to  him  by 
the  first  consul  that  he  must  pardon  all  {mlitical 
offences  committed  by  his  own  subjects,  restore 
the  confiscated  pro{>crty  of  the  Neapolitan  revo- 
lutionists, liberate  all  such  of  them  as  were  in 
prison,  recall  all  that  were  in  exile ; both  parties, 
or  royalists  and  republicans,  being  enjoined  by 
Bonaparte  to  realize  (he  {mlmcal  im(K>fraibility  of 
forgetting  and  forgiving  everything  that  had  (mssed 
in  that  year  of  blu^  1799. 

Through  the  timidity  of  the  court  of  Naples, 
which  became  a {icrfcct  panic  after  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  the  supplies  of  corn  and  other  provisions 
which  had  been  drawn  from  Sicily  for  the  use  of 
our  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  of  our  forces  blockad- 
ing the  French  in  l^a  Valetta,  had  been  interrupted 
for  many  months  before  king  Ferdinand  obtained 
the  brief  respite  of  this  treaty  of  peace ; and,  in- 
stead of  starving  out  the  French,  our  forces  and 
the  {K)or  Maltese,  who  co-o{>eratcd  with  us  to  a 
man,  w ore  in  great  danger  of  being  starved  away 
themselves : but  at  last,  after  a blockade  w hich 
had  lasted  for  more  than  two  years,  the  island  of 
Malta  was  surrendered  to  the  British  troops,  com- 
manded by  Migor-Gcneral  Pigot,  on  the  15lh  of 

* N«T«r  iTM  country  more  rniclly  plumlercd,  ciKitAlM,  ao«l  S^ni  to 
piror*,  ih«D  WK*  PtcQibonI  at  tliSt  MMarna  rienandM 

from  the  rxh«uslr<i  trowurT  I.OOO.CAO  li\rMprr  muaUi.  «qi)  fi^wt  «ud 
rlf»U*io«  for  all  the  Fm»rh  f»tri*on«.  IlmiM.,  who  wwodcl  M.i*. 
•rno,  timl  ihc  imop*  •hoiihl  In*  out  uf  iiie  mooihly 

miUloii ; but  hr  fol  the  livrr*  uxl  (lid  mH  mainuio  ihr  tmopa ; 1‘ird- 
niont  »«<  ihrrrforr  ohlisnl  to  innkr  up  ihr  <irdeU-ticy.  hpi-kuae,  if  the 
Krrikch  aoldirr*  did  not  i{rl  quiril)'  all  lhat  llirv  a'atitcd,  tlie>  kwh 
|i  by  forcr.  WlH.n  tnonry  b»«mr  nfcc.  ihr  t’rrTW'ti  rommMraraw 
drmamlnl  ihr  Iracl  » hirh  roverrd  the  cupola  uf  ih«  nafnilkitit 
rhuich  of  CorAi  Bvita, 
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September.  The  work  ought  to  have  been  done 
sooner,  but  the  prize  was  truly  great,  though  it 
could  be  valuable  only  to  the  power  that  held  the 
dominion  of  the  seas. 

E.xcept  in  the  services  which  Admiral  Lord 
Keith  had  rendered  at  the  useless 'reduction  of 
Genoa,  there  was  little  more  deserving  of  attention 
in  any  of  our  military  operations  during  this  un- 
happy  year.  The  small  island  of  Ouree,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  with  a dependent  French 
factory  at  Joul,  surrendered  to  Sir  Charles  Hamil- 
ton, who  appeared  before  it  with  a small  squadron 
early  in  the  summer.  The  Dutch  island  of  Cura- 
90a  surrendered  to  a small  British  forCe  at  the  end 
of  September.  Repeating  the  miserable  blunder 
they  had  committed  in  the  Quiberon  expedition, 
and  the  expedition  to  He  Noirmoutier  in  l^Qo, 
our  ministers  sent  over  an  expedition  to  the  western 
coasts  of  France  to  co-operate  with  the  Breton 
royalists  and  the  insurgents  called  Chouans,  who 
had  flown  to  arms  while  Bonaparte  was  absent  in 
Egypt,  and  had  even  made  themselves  formidable, 
but  who  hail  either  been  beaten  and  dispersed,  or 
conciliated  and  won  over  by  the  consular  govern- 
ment, months  before  our  insignificant  exp^ition 
appeared  off  the  coast.  All  that  could  be  done 
was  to  destroy  some  brigs,  sloops,  and  gun-boats, 
and  a few  worthless  trading  vessels.  The  arma- 
ment then  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Spain  to  de- 
stroy the  arsenal  and  the  shipping  at  Ferrol ; but 
the  commander  of  our  land  troops.  Sir  James 
Pulteney,  fancying  the  defences  of  the  place  too 
strong,  re-embarked  his  troops  almost  as  soon  as 
he  had  landed,  and  came  away  without  doing  any- 
thing. Some  time  after  this  Pulteney  proceeded  to 
Gibraltar  and  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby,  who,  with  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  still  commanded  by  Lord  Keith,  was  to  make 
an  attack  upon  Cadiz,  to  bum  the  arsenal,  and 
capture  or  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet.  Absurd  and 
a])parently  contradictory  orders  had  been  sent  out 
by  our  government — by  the  admiralty  and  by  the 
secretary  of  state — to  the  land  and  sea  officers  in 
command ; a terrible  epidemic  was  raging  in  the 
city;  Lord  Keith  shrunk  from  risking  his  ships 
in  a bad  anchorage  and  among  land  batteries ; and 
on  the  6th  of  October,  when  General  (afterwards 
Sir  John)  Moore  and  three  thousand  men  were 
actually  in  the  boats  to  make  the  first  landing,  they 
were  countermanded ; and  on  the  following  day, 
amidst  heartburnings,  jealousies,  and  a deplorable 
confusion,  the  whole  enterprise  was  given  up,  and 
our  fleet  sailed  round  to  Gibraltar,  blushing  at  the 
ridiculous  figure  it  had  cut  before  Cadiz.  General 
Pulteney  was  soon  sent  with  six  battalions  to 
Lisbon,  as  the  Spaniards  were  threatening  an  in- 
vasion of  Portugal ; General  Abercromby,  who  had 
been  beating  about  the  Mediterranean,  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  and  the  part  of  the  Atlantic  nearest 
to  them,  with  fifteen  thousand  soldiers  cooped  up 
in  crowded  trans{X)rt8,  now  fancying  he  was  to  be 
called  upon  one  expedition,  and  now  ujrou  another,* 

* Oeneral  Moors,  who  wu  heartily  tired  ofthltsailiog  about  whh*  I 
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did  at  last  receive  positive  information  that  he  was 
to  Ire  employed  in  Egypt:  but  the  year  was  now 
spent ; and  it  was  tlie  middle  of  December  ere  the 
armament  got  so  far  as  Malta. 

The  scarcity  of  grain  still  continued  at  home, 
depressing  the  national  spirit,  which,  during  the 
whole  year,  had  scarcely  a glimpse  of  victory  or 
of  glory  to  cheer  it.  The  city  of  London  and  other 
places  presented  petitions  to  the  king  in  the  month 
of  October,  imploring  him  to  convene  the  parlia- 
ment. That  assembly,  which  had  taken  such 
paltry  means  to  relieve  the  distress  during  the  last 
session,  met  on  the  11th  of  November,  and  passed, 
in  rapid  succession,  a number  of  acts,  granting 
bounties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  en- 
joining the  baking  of  mixed  and  inferior  flour, 
&c.  &c.  The  hand  of  private  charity  did  more 
good  to  the  poor  than  all  this  legislation ; sub- 
scriptions were  entered  into  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  immense  sums  were  collected,  and, 
though  the  people  continued  to  be  stinted  in  the 
luxury  of  the  best  wheaten  bread — a luxury  still 
unknown  to  every  labouring  population  in  Europe 
except  the  English — their  sufferings  were  not  so 
severe  as  might  have  been  expected.  Some  riots 
which  took  place  were  mainly  caused  by  the  igno- 
rance and  impolicy  of  the  government  and  courts 
of  law  in  enforcing  the  old  laws  against  forestalling, 
regrating,  &c. ; and  they  were  put  down  without 
bloodshed,  having  been  attended  with  no  conse- 
quences more  .serious  than  the  breaking  of  some 
cornfactors’  and  bakers’  windows,  and  some  tri- 
fling temporary  addition  to  the  price  of  wheat,  the 
holders  being  terrified  from  Mark-Lane.*  The 
impulsive  ignorance  was  in  both  cases  the  same; 
but  in  Pans  the  bread-rioters  seldom  took  the  field 
without  committing  atrocities. 

After  sundry  attacks  rather  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  ministers  than  on  their  spiritless  conduct  and 
undeniable  mismanagement  of  the  war,  a motion 
was  made  on  the  1 st  of  December,  in  the  Com- 
mons, by  Sheridan,  for  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
earnestly  to  desire  him  to  enter  into  a separate 
negotiation  with  P'rance  for  a speedy  and  honour- 
ah.'e  peace.  This  being  negatived  by  1.56  against 
35,  Mr.  T.  Jones,  on  the  4th  of  December,  moved 
an  address  to  implore  his  majesty  to  dismiss  his 
present  ministers,  who,  by  their  profusion  and 
extravagance,  had  brought  their  country  to  the 
brink  of  famine  and  ruin,  and  who,  by  their 
incapacity,  had  shown  themselves  unequal  to  con- 
duct the  war  with  effect,  or  enter  into  negoti- 
ations of  peace  with  honour.”  This  was  rejected 
by  66  against  13.  Supplies  were  voted  for  three 
lunar  months  only,  h^r  the  service  of  the  navy 
120,000  men,  including  marines,  were  granted, 

out  any  detenninpd  oMoct,  tayi  that  the  armamciit  looked  as  if  it 
weTC  rovloK  in  qamt  of  adTentures  and  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

It  it  nut  easy  to  conceive  anythinii  more  like  imlieciiily  Uian  the 
whole  maniifp’menl  of  this  year  s war  hy  our  government.  i 

* Iherr  were  men,  even  in  .he  BiilUh  parlianient,  so  ignorant  of 
the  Brat  principles  of  puldic  eccnoniy,  that  they  would  have  made  the 
legUlatura  Interfere  in  regulaliuK  the  price  of  corn  and  other  com- 
mo<UUes,  or  in  Axing  that  maximum  law  which-  had  caiitt-d  tuch 
ilespcrate  oonfiislou  and  niischiefin  Prance;  hut,  luckily,  these  legii- 
laturi  wets  btit  a oontemptible  miuoiity. 
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from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  April,  1801. 
According  to  the  army  returns  the  number  of  men 
killed  in  action,  or  who  had  died  in  the  service  of 
the  army,  since  the  commencenicnt  of  the  present 
war,  was  48,911,  and  the  number  of  effective  men, 
rank  and  file,  including  invalids,  militia,  and  fo- 
reign corps,  as  well  as  the  regular  and  fcncible 
troops  actually  serving  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain, 
was  168,082. 

On  the  last  da^  of  the  year  the  king  closed  the 
session  of  pariiument,  notifying  that  the  time 
fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  necessarily  terminated  their 
proceedings;  and  that  the  imperial  parliament 
(as  the  united  parliament  was  to  be  called)  was 
appointed  to  meet  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1801. 

A.D.  1801.  On  the  1st  of  January  a proclama- 
tion was  issued  concerning  the  royal  style  and 
titles  and  armorial  ensigns,  liencefurward  to  be 
used  as  appertaining  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  regal  title  was  expressed  in 
English  by  the  words,  “ Georw  the  Third,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith.’’ 
Thus  was  judiciously  relinquished  tlie  old  title  of 
King  of  France,  which,  since  tlie  days  of  Henry 
V.,  had  been  a ridiculous  assumption  on  the  part 
of  our  sovereigns.  The  arms  or  ensigns  armorial 
of  the  United  Kingdom  were  ordered  to  be,  quar* 
terly,  first  and  fourth  England,  second  Scotland, 
third  Ireland.  A new  great  seal  was  made  in  con- 
formity with  the  alterations  made  in  the  royal 
titles  and  arms.  In  honour  of  the  Union  many 
new  titles  were  conferred  on  the  Irish  nobilitv,  and 
several  of  them  were  created  peers  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

On  the  22nd  of  January  the  first  imperial  par- 
liament was  opened  by  commission.  The  former 
members  for  England  and  Scotland  continued,  ac- 
cording to  the  provision  in  the  treaty  of  Union,  to 
form  part  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  Mr. 
Addington  was  re-elected  speaker.  The  king  did 
not  meet  this  parliament  till  the  2nd  of  Febru- 
ary, when  all  tne  members  had  been  sworn,  and 
other  preliminary  matters  arranged.  In  his  speech 
from  the  throne,  after  adverting  to  the  happy  ac- 
complishment of  the  Union,  and  to  the  unhappy 
course  of  events  on  the  continent,  which  had  forced 
his  allies  to  abandon  him,  he  announced  that  a 
fresh  storm  was  gathering  in  the  north ; that  the 
court  of  Petersburg  had  already  proceeded  to  com- 
mit outrages  against  the  shi|«,  property,  and  per- 
sons of  his  subjects;  and  that  a convention  had 
been  concluded  by  that  court  with  the  courts  of 
Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  renew  their  former  engagement  for  re-esta- 
blishing, by  force  of  arms,  a new  code  of  maritime 
law,  inconsistent  with  the  rights,  and  hostile  to 
the  best  interests,  of  this  country.  He  stated  that 
he  had  taken  the  earliest  measures  to  repel  the 
aggressions  of  this  hostile  confederacy ; and  he  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  that  both  Houses  of  parlia- 
ment would  afiford  him  tlie  most  vigorous  and 
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efifcctual  support  in  his  firm  determination  to  main- 
tain to  the  utmost,  against  every  attack,  the  naval 
rights  and  interests  of  his  empire.  Some  mem- 
bers of  opposition  recommended  conciliatory  mea- 
sures, and  even  the  suspension  of  the  right  of 
search  w'e  claimed  at  sea,  or  a tacit  assent  to  tlie 
principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  which  the 
Czarina  Catherine  had  first  raised  against  us 
during  the  American  war,  and  which  the  three 
northern  powers  were  now  about  to  revive,  hinting 
at  the  terrible  consequences  which  might  attend 
the  closing  of  the  com  ports  on  the  Baltic  in  this 
season  of  scarcity.  Sir  William  Watkins  Wynne, 
on  the  ministerial  side,  said  that  tlic  em[)eror  of 
Russia,  liesidcs  renewing  these  bygone  claims  of 
the  rigid  of  neutral  fiags,  and  abandoning  his  re- 
cent alliance  with  Austria  and  England — abandon- 
ing the  common  cause  of  order,  and  the  balance  of 
power — had  committed  such  outrages  on  British 
subjects,  as  must  unite  every  individual  in  these 
kingdoms  in  a firm  determination  to  avenge  and  re- 
dress the  indignity.  The  hostility  of  the  northern 
powers,  he  observed,  by  cutting  us  off  from  sup- 
plies of  grain,  might  aggravate  the  dearth  of  corn, 
but  the  mildness  of  the  present  season  afforded 
hopes  of  relief  at  home;  and  from  the  power  and 
valour  of  our  navy  wc  might  augur  success  in  our 
just  and  defensive  efforts.  Pitt  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  members  of  the  legislature  should  increase 
our  difficulties  by  starting  a doubt  on  the  question 
o’four  right  of  search,  observing  that  it  was  singu- 
larly unfortunate  that  these  honourable  gentlemen 
should  have  fir^t  begun  to  doubt  when  the  enemy 
began  to  arm.  He  defended  the  practice  of 
searching  neutrals,  which  it  might  now  be  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  vindicate  by  force  of  arms,  on  the 
plea  of  right  as  well  as  of  expediency.  I'he  prin- 
ciple on  which  we  were  acting  had  been  universally 
admitted  and  acted  upon  as  the  law  of  nations, 
except  in  particular  cases,  where  it  had  been  modi- 
fied by  treaties  between  states.  As  to  the  particular 
treaties  between  us  and  the  present  hostile  con- 
federates of  the  north,  they  included  the  right  of 
search  in  strict  and  precise  terms.  So  much  for 
the  right ; and  now  for  the  expediency.  Were  we 
to  permit  the  navy  of  France  to  be  supplied  and 
recruited?  Were  wc  to  suffer  blockaded  ports  to 
be  furnished  with  stores  and  provisions?  Were 
we  to  suffer  neutral  nations,  by  hoisting  a neutral 
flagon  a sloop  or  a fishing  boat,  to  convey  the 
treasures  of  South  America  to  Spain,  or  the  naval 
stores  of  the  Baltic  to  Brest  and  Toulon?  He 
asked  the  opposition  whether  the  navy  of  France 
w'ould  have  bc^n  swept  from  the  ocean,  and  left  in 
the  state  of  weakness  in  which  it  now  was,  if  the 
commerce  of  that  power  had  not  been  destroyed, 
and  the  fraudulent  trade  of  neutrals  prevented  by 
the  vigilant  exerci.-e  of  the  right  of  search?  Mr. 
Grey,  allowing  that  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor 
Paul  had  l>een  that  of  a madman,  and  violent  and 
hostile  in  the  extreme,  w ished  to  draw  a distincticn 
between  the  conduct  of  Russia  and  that  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark  (the  last  of  which  three  powers  had 
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ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  leaned  towards 
France,  and  shown  a decided  hostility  towards  Eng- 
land) ; but  an  amendment  he  moved  was  rejected 
by  24.1  against  63.  Preparations  were  forthwith 
made  for  sending  that  British  Heet  into  the  Baltic 
which,  together  with  the  death  of  the  insane  czar, 
put  so  speedy  an  end  to  this  northern  coalition ; 
hut  before  the  tremendous  battle  of  Copenhagen, 
and  also  before  the  brilliant  success  of  the  Egyptian 
expedition  (the  only  army  expedition,  of  all  that 
Pitt  had  planned,  that  was  successful  and  ho- 
nourable), the  premier  of  seventeen  years*  stand- 
ing retired  from  his  post.  While  recommending 
and  urging  on  the  Union,  he  had  fluttered  the 
Irish  with  the  hope  that  that  grand  measure  would 
be  the  best  means  of  obtaining  the  abolition,  or 
very  great  mitigation,  of  the  penal  and  disabling 
laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics,- — that  in  the 
united  parliament  the  obstacles  might  be  removed 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  emancipation ; and  two 
anonymous  but  authoritative  papers  (one  known  to 
proceed  from  himself,  and  tlie  other  from  l^rd 
Cumwallis)  had  been  circulated  among  the  leading 
Irish  Catholics,  and  were  supposed  to  have  had  no 
small  influence  in  removing  the  obstacles  which 
stood  in  the  w ay  of  the  Union.  Before  committing 
himself  thus  deeply,  he  ought  to  have  ascertained 
w liether  the  strong  religious  scruples  of  George  1 1 1, 
would  allow  him  to  redeem  his  pledge.  When  the 
question  was  Brst  mooted  (apparently  in  a council 
held  towards  the  middle  of  January  of  the  present 
year),  the  king’s  objeciions  were  found  to  be  in- 
surmountable. At  the  levee,  on  Wednesday  the 
28th  of  January,  the  king  said  to  Dundas,  **  What 
is  this  that  this  young  lord  (Castlereagh)  has 
brought  over,  which  they  are  going  to  throw  at 
niy  head  ?**  Lord  Castlereagh  had  brought  over 
some  plan  of  Catholic  emancipation.  The  king 
continued,  “ I shall  reckon  any  man  my  persond 
enemy  who  proposes  any  such  measure!  This  is 
the  most  Jacobinical  thing  I ever  heard  of!” 

” You  will  And,”  said  Dundas,  ” among  those  who 
ore  friendly  to  that  measure,  some  you  never  sup- 
]K)sed  to  be  your  enemies.”*  Outlie 31st of  Janu- 
ary Pitt  wrote  a letter  to  his  majesty,  stating  that  the 
important  questions  respecting  the  Catholics  and 
dissenters  must  naturally  be  agitated  in  consequence 
of  the  Union;  that  the  knowledge  of  his  majesty’s 
general  indisposition  to  any  change  of  the  laws  on 
this  subject  must  always  have  m^e  this  a painful 
task  to  him ; and  that  it  was  become  much  more  so 
by  learning  from  some  of  his  colleagues,  and  from 
other  quarters,  within  these  few  days,  the  extent  lo 
which  his  majesty  had  entertained,  and  had  de- 
clared, that  sentiment;  that  every  principle  of 
duty,  gratitude,  and  attachment  must  make  him 
look  to  his  majesty's  ease  and  satisfaction,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  cunsideratiuns,  except  those  arising 
from  a sense  of  what,  in  his  honest  opinion,  was 
due  to  the  real  interest  of  his  majesty  and  his  do- 
minions ; that  under  the  impression  ot  th<s  opinion, 
he  had  concurred  in  what  appeared  to  be  tlie  pre> 
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vailing  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  cabinet ; 
that  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  and  dissenters 
to  municipal  offices,  and  of  Catholics  to  parliament 
(from  which  latter  the  Protestant  dissenters  were 
not  now  excluded),  would,  under  certain  condi- 
tions to  be  specified,  l>e  highly  udvisuble,  with  a 
view  to  the  tranquillity  and  improvement  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  the  general  interest  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ; that  for  himself  he  was  fully  convinced 
that  (be  measure  would  be  attended  with  no  danger 
lo  the  established  church,  or  to  the  Protestant  in- 
terest in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland;  that,  now  the 
Union  had  taken  place,  and  with  the  new  provi- 
sions which  would  make  part  of  the  plan,  it  could 
never  give  any  such  weight,  in  office  or  in  parlia- 
ment, either  to  Catholics  or  dissenters,  as  could 
give  lliem  any  new  means  (if  they  were  so  dis- 
jHiscd)  of  attacking  the  establishment;  that  tlie 
grounds  on  which  the  laws  of  exclusion  now  re- 
maining were  first  founded  had  long  been  nar- 
rowed, and  were,  since  tlie  Union,  removed.  Afier 
using  various  other  arguments  to  prove  that  Catholic 
emancipation  would  consolidate  and  give  full  eflW-t 
to  the  Union  by  tranqnillising  Ireland,  and  attach- 
ing it  by  the  bonds  of  affection  to  this  country,  Pitt 
hoped  that  his  majesty  would  maturely  weigh  what 
he  now  humbly  submitted  to  him,  declaring  that 
in  the  interval  that  his  majesty  might  wi^h  fur 
consideration,  he  would  nut,  on  his  part,  importune 
his  majesty  with  any  unnecessar)’  reference  to  the 
subject ; and  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  abstain  from 
all  agitation  of  this  subject  in  parliament,  and  to 
prevent  it,  as  far  as  depended  upon  him,  on  the 
part  of  others.  But  then  he  said,  that,  if  his  ma- 
jesty’s objections  to  the  measure  pro;x>sed  should 
nut  be  removed,  or  sufficiently  diminished  to  admit 
of  its  being  brought  forward  with  his  majesty’s 
full  concurrence,  and  wiili  the  whole  weight  of 
government,  he  must  beg  to  be  )>ermiitcd  to  re- 
sign— adding,  however,  that,  if  his  majesty  should 
consider  his  services  necessary  at  the  present  crisis, 
he  would  not  withdraw  himself  inimcdiHiely,  hut 
would  even  continue,  for  such  a short  further  in- 
terval as  might  be  necessary,  to  oppose  liie  agita- 
tion or  decision  of  the  question  in  parliament,  as 
far  as  he  could  consistently  w ith  (he  line  to  whicii 
he  felt  bound  uniformly  to  adhere —of  reserving  to 
himself  a lull  latitude  on  the  principle  itself,  and 
objecting  only  to  the  time,  and  to  the  tcmjHir  and 
circumstances  of  the  moment.* 

On  the  very  next  day — the  1st  of  February— the 
king  replied  by  letter,  beginning  with  expressing 
Ins  cordial  affection  for  Mr.  PiU,  and  his  high  opi- 
nion of  his  talents  and  integrity.  ” These  feelings 
greatly  add,”  said  his  majesty,  to  my  uneasiness 
on  this  occasion  ; but  a sense  of  religious  as  well 
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M political  duty  has  made  me,  from  the  moment  1 
mounted  the  ihroue,  to  consider  the  oath  limt  the 
wisdom  of  our  foiefalherB  have  enjoined  tlie  kingi 
of  this  realm  to  take  at  their  coronation,  and  cn* 
forced  by  the  obligation  of  instantly  following  it  in 
the  course  of  the  ceremony  with  taking  the  Sacra- 
ment, has  80  binding  a religious  obligation  on  me 
to  muintain  the  ftindamenial  maxims  on  which  our 
constitution  is  placed,  namely,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land being  the  estuhlishcd  otie,  and  that  those  who 
hold  einjdoyments  in  the  state  must  be  members 
of  it,  and,  consequently,  obliged  not  only  to  take 
oaths  against  Popery,  but  to  receive  the  Holy  Com- 
munion agreeably  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England.  This  piinciple  of  duty  must,  therefore, 
prevent  me  from  discussing  any  propo  ition  tending 
to  destroy  the  groundwork  of  our  happy  constitu- 
tion, and  much  more  so  that  now  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  which  is  no  less  than  the  conijdeie  over- 
throw of  the  whole  faiiric.  When  the  Irish  pro- 
positions [for  the  Union]  were  transmittetl  to  me 
hy  a joint  message  from  both  Houses  of  the  British 
parliament,  I toid  the  lords  and  gentlemen  sent  on 
tliat  occasion,  that  I w'ould  with  pleasure  and  with- 
out delay  forward  them  to  Ireland;  but  that,  as 
individimis,  I could  not  help  acquainting  them, 
timt  mv  inclination  to  an  Union  with  Ireland  was 
principally  founded  on  a trust,  that  the  uniting  the 
established  churches  of  the  two  kingdoms  would 
for  ever  shut  the  door  to  any  further  measures  with 
re8|)cct  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  These  two  in- 
stances must  show  Mr.  Pitt,  that  my  opinions  are 
not  those  formed  on  the  moment,  but  such  as  I 
have  imbibed  for  forty  years,  and  from  which  I 
never  can  depart ; but,  Mr.  Pitt  once  acquainted 
with  my  sentiments,  his  assuring  me  that  he 
will  stave  off  tlie  only  question  whereon  I fear  from 
his  letter  we  cm  never  agree,— -for  the  advantage 
and  comfort  of  continuing  to  have  his  advice  and 
exertions  in  public  affairs,  I will  certainly  abstain 
from  talking  on  this  subject,  which  is  the  one 
nearest  my  heart.  I cannot  help  if  others  pretend 
to  guess  at  mv  opinions,  which  I have  never  dis- 
guised ; but,  if  those  who  unfortunately  differ  with 
roe  w ill  keep  this  subject  at  rest,  I will,  on  mv  part, 
most  correctly  on  my  part,  be  silent  also ; but  this 
reslrRim  I shall  put  on  myself  from  affection  for 
Mr.  Pitt;  but  further  I cannot  go,  for  I cannot  sa- 
crifice my  duty  to  any  cunsideration.  Though  [ 
do  not  pretend  to  have  the  power  of  changing  Mr. 
Put’s  opinion,  when  thus  unfortunately  fixed  yet 
J shall  hope  his  sense  of  duty  will  prevent  his  re- 
tiring from  his  present  situation  to  the  end  of  my 
life ; for  I can  with  great  truth  assert,  that  I shall, 
from  public  and  private  considerations,  feel  gre.at 
regret  if  I shall  ever  find  myself  obliged,  at  any 
time,  from  a sense  of  religious  and  )>oliiical  duty, 
to  yield  to  his  en'rcaties  of  retiring  from  his  seat 
at  the  Board  of  Treasury.”  • To  this  letter,  w ritten 
on  the  1st,  Pitt  replied  on  the  3rd  of  Fehmary. 
lie  said  that  the  final  decision  which  his  mnjefty 
had  formed  on  the  great  subject  in  question,  and 
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his  own  unalterable  sense  of  the  line  which  public 
duty  required  from  him,  must  make  him  consider 
the  moment  as  now  arrived  when,  on  the  principles 
he  had  already  explained,  it  ought  to  be  his  tir^t 
w ish  to  be  released  as  soon  as  possible  from  his 
official  situation  ; that,  altliough  he  wi^hed  to  con- 
sult as  much  as  possible  his  majesty’s  case  and 
convenience  he  must  frankly  confess  that  the  dilli- 
culty  of  even  his  temporary  continuance  in  office 
must  necessarily  be  increased,  and  might  veiy 
shortly  become  insuperable,  from  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  inq)ort  of  one  passage  in  his  majesty’s 
letter,  which  hardly  left  him  room  to  hope  that 
those  steps  could  be  taken  fur  effectually  discoun- 
tenancing all  attempts  to  make  use  of  his  majesty’s 
name,  or  to  influence  opinions  on  this  suliject, 
which  he  bad  ventured  to  represent  as  ii.dis- 
pensahly  necessary  during  any  interval  in  which 
he  might  remain  in  office.  He  said  that,  as  his 
maje^ty’8  final  decision  was  taken,  the  so^mer  he 
was  allowed  to  retire  the  better  it  would  be  for  his 
miijcsty’s  service ; that  he  trusted  no  long  di  lay 
would  lie  found  necessary  for  forming  a new  ad- 
ministration, which  might  conduct  the  service  with 
credit  and  advantage,  while  the  feebleiHrss  and  un- 
certainty almost  inseparable  from  a tcm|H>rary  go- 
vernment must  soon  produce  an  effect,  l>oih  at  home 
and  abroad,  from  which  serious  inconveniences 
might  be  ex|>ected.*  On  the  5lh  of  February  the 
king  rejoined  : — He  had  flattered  himself  that,  from 
the  strung  assurance  he  had  given  Mr  Pitt  of  keep- 
ing perfectly  silent  on  the  subject  whereon  they 
entirely  differed,  provided  Mr.  Pitt,  on  his  part, 
abstained  from  any  disquisition  on  it  for  the  pre- 
sent, they  had  both  understood  their  present  line 
of  conduct ; hut  that,  as  he  unfortunately  found 
Mr.  i^itt  did  not  draw  the  same  conclusion,  he 
must  come  to  the  unpleasant  decision  of  acquaint- 
ing him,  that,  rather  than  forego  what  he  looked 
on  as  his  duty,  he  would,  without  unnecessary  delay, 
attempt  to  make  the  most  creditable  ministeiial 
arrangement  possible,  and  such  as  Mr.  j^itt  would 
think  most  to  the  advantage  of  his  service  and  to 
the  security  of  the  country;  adding,  however,  that, 
though  It  should  l>c  dune  wiih  as  much  expedition 
as  BO  difficult  a subject  would  admit  of,  he  could 
not  yet  fix  how  soon  a new  administration  would 
he  formed. t It  soon  became  known  that  the  king 
had  intrusted  the  formation  of  the  new  cabinet  to 
Mr.  Addington,  now  Speaker,  who  was  the  son  of 
Pitt’s  father’s  favourite  physician.  Dr.  Addington, 
and  who  had  been  brought  forward  in  public  life 
by  the  Pitt  family  and  connexions.  On  the  lOih 
of  February  I>ird  Darnley  rose  in  the  Up]>er  House 
to  move  for  an  inquiry  into  part  of  the  conduct  of 
the  existing  administration.  Lord  Grenville  then 
stated,  in  the  most  downright  manner,  that  the 
failure  of  tlieir  intentions  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  induced  them  to  resign  their  places, 
which  they  now  held  only  till  their  successors 
should  he  appointed.  At  the  earnest  request  of 
several  peers,  who  knew  the  real  state  of  the  king, 
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Lord  Darnley  agreed  to  ()ostponc  hta  motion.  On 
the  same  day  a letter  was  rend  iu  the  Commons 
from  Addington,  tendering  the  resignation  of  his 
othce  of  Speaker,  on  account  of  his  majesty's 
declared  intention  of  appointing  him  to  a situa- 
tion incompatible  with  that  post.  When  this 
letter  had  been  read,  Pitt  ro^e  to  state  that  he 
had  his  majesty's  commands  to  iufurnt  the 
House  that  they  were  to  proceed  in  due  time  to 
the  election  of  another  speaker,  and,  in  order  tliat 
time  might  be  had  for  consideration,  he  moved  an 
adjournment  till  to-morrow.  Old  Sir  Willimu 
Pultcney,  who  seconded  the  motion,  said,  I have 
a right  to  say  something : I am  now  an  old  man, 
and  have  seen  many  changes,  w ithout  a real  change 
of  principle:  I wish  to  see  that  kind  of  change 
whicli  I never  yet  saw ; a change  in  which  public 
men  of  all  descriptions  shall  act  from  no  other 
motive  than  the  good  of  the  public,  without  liaving 
any  view  to  their  own  personal  inlcresis.”  The 
adjournment  was  agreed  to.  On  the  following 
day — the  11  th  of  February — the  House  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  a speaker.  The  choice  fell  on 
the  attorney-general,  Sir  John  Mitford,  who  was 
proposed  by  Lord  Hawkesbnry,  and  strongly  com- 
mended and  recommended  by  the  ministerial  or 
Pittite  party.  Ou  tlie  14ih  of  February  it  was 
publicly  announced  that  the  king  was  confined  to 
the  house  by  a serere  coifi;  and  on  the  )6th  the 
bulletin  declared  that  he  was  affected  by  a fever ; 
but  it  appears  now  to  be  fully  proved  that  his  ma- 
jesty was  sutTering  under  a return  of  his  former 
indis|K>sitiun,  brought  on  by  an.xiety  and  agitation 
of  mind — an  agitation  ocasioned  principally,  if 
not  entirely,  by  the  Catholic  question  and  the  re- 
eignation  of  Pitt.*  On  the  10th,  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  House  to  n’s  dve  itself  into  a committee 
of  supply  being  read,  Mr.  Harrison  rose  to  oppose 
it.  At  the  moment,  he  said,  whm  the  House  was 
called  upon  to  ]>as8  a vole  for  so  large  a sum  as 
28,000,000/.,  there  was  no  ostensible  person  at 
the  head  of  afi'airs,  on  whom  responsibility  could 

• '*  F**h.  t4.  Th^  king  U very  ill;  it  i»  repoil«i  {■  noal 
thtk  Wiili*  nttintclf  hire.  W'«  arc  in  a iiraii^  sitiiatioo.  halfaiui- 
matry  in  and  half  anothrr  uut.  Ihu  an<l  Dunjxi  are  iai«l  to  be  over- 
altelmM  «ith  d'H.'*  .... 

•*  Feb.  It  i»  pertain  that  Dr.  Willi*  U with  the  kinir.  Tlie 
pHnee  and  IMtt  «ere  loj(ether,  ^tnd  the  priiKe  aaid  to  I'ilt,  * Yoa  are 
Mill  mimater.’  To  »hlch  the  other  ra'plietl,  ' ( hope,  if  n ret;riiey  U 
required,  ^our  ruyal  hij(ht»eM  niul  1 aliali  iiifree  Urtta-r  tliao  the  lart 
time.'  ' Oh  1 ' mM  the  priare,  ‘ I are  Ihinii*  now  in  a very  dilTerent 
livht  from  what  1 did  theo.’  the  roiui>tiy  i«  Bnely  muUled.  .*>1. 
Viuceol  and  llawkeabury  are  iiutalled,  aoal  perliapa*  Maloti— the  reit 
not  ” . . . . 

" Peh.  ST.  The  king’*  ferer  ia  ieuviiix  him,  an<l  he  !•  jn.t  now  aa 
he  «ai  when  he  ln-nan  to  irwitd  twelve  year*  ai{0.  THa-y  aay  hit  il|> 
ne*«  waa  lamaiidit  on  by  hi*  taking  a maHl  exlraoralinarv  d>M>*  ajf 
Jainra’*  p'twaier*  aiT  hi*  own  aorord.  If  he  d\M»  na.4  m.vke  fiaate  aii4 
reeo%  er,  th<-re  wi]  I be  a nyprciuy  nlabluhed  upi-D  tlte  resulutioa  eolerrd 
iiiU  in  .... 

Pa-I>.  Sii.  ThU  morniiix  I hear  the  kiu|;‘i  life  U ia  dansa*r  and 
aaimetalk  of  hit  ant  xetlia;;  over  kite  day;  IhiI,  a*  tha-re  are  oot  the 
aunt  liryal  of  hi*  *ub)rct*,  1 caaoot  tro»k  U>  tlieir  intelli|{eaee.'' 

*'  Match  S.  The  kinu  ia  irroterini;  fo>t.  Iioth  liead  and  h4<alth.aud 
there  trill  of  courae  t>«  no  imaion  tnaaie  ia  the  llouie  ahinii  ht*  Bitua* 
THary : in  '*  3’Ae  GmrU  nf  /Taeaipe  ail  lAc  tUt'e  uf  lAe  Uiti  era* 
tepy.  hv  lAe  Uenry  gwtakarae.  , anOtt/r  of  Trare/i  ia  Spi'tn, 
/ai/y,  1^." 

W tlberf.trre  «i>t  that  " the  kiog**  affitatlon  at  Iwinv  urged  to  fratit 
power  to  the  Rarnsnin-t*  wa*  n«rt  uulikely  to  rt|iaMe  hire  tn  «,irh  an 
allairk.  He  tay*  llul  it  wa>  on  the  tSnl  of  Felnruwiy  he  hea>d  lu  tlie 
Ibuioe  of  (ktot'Kous  '*  nf  the  kitiw'a  Iminf  Hi  in  (Ac  M iCMy  iiitcw 
TttiirMi.iy  ettbutK  uat.*‘— <a  I.i/r  by  Aii  Abar. 


be  fixed,  fur  the  proper  use  and  application  of  the 
money.  It  was  quite  evident  that  .Mr.  Pitt  was 
no  longer  in  his  former  official  situation,  and  it 
was  very  proper  to  know  who  were  the  persona 
that  were  to  direct  the  govenimcnl  and  the  energies 
of  the  country.  If  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  were 
allowed  to  obtain  this  vote  of  supply,  it  might  be 
truly  said  that  their  entry  into  and  their  exit  from 
office  were  both  equally  marked  by  a wound  to  the 
character  and  coiibcqutnce  of  that  House,  and  to 
the  constitution  of  the  country.  Pitt  replied  that, 
whenever  there  arises  a change  of  adminisirution, 
it  must  be  left  to  the  king  to  determine  when  tl:e 
new  arrangements  shall  take  place;  that  it  wus 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  for  the 
House  to  assume  any  right  of  determination  or 
dictation  on  a subject  of  that  kind  ; that,  if  any 
further  delay  took  place  in  voting  the  supplies,  the 
business  of  the  country  must  be  at  a stand  still  ; 
and  that,  if  any  such  delay  now  took  place,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  retire  from  office. 
He  added  tiiat  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  not 
to  resign  till  the  House  had  voted  llic  supplies  for 
the  year,  and  he  had  explained  the  plans  he  had 
in  contemplation  fur  the  public  service.  As  for 
responsibility,  he  observed,  that,  though  the  present 
ministers  were  to  retire  from  office,  they  would 
never  be  far  out  of  the  way  w hen  any  inquiry  was 
proposed  to  be  instituted  into  their  conduct ; and 
the  new  ministers  w ho  were  to  succeed  them,  and 
under  whose  administration  the  supplies  must  be 
expended,  wuuld  surely  ire  responsible  for  their 
Ube  and  application.  Sheridan,  WinCbrcad,  and 
others,  8up)M>rtcd  Harrison;  l>ut  his  motion  was 
negatived,  after  some  long  debates,  by  an  immense 
mojurily;  and  on  tlic  18di  of  February  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a eommitiec  of  supply.  The 
sum  required  amounted  altogether,  for  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  to  42,191,000/.  To  raise  it  recourse 
was  had  to  the  old  system: — 25,5(K).000/.  was 
burrowed,  and  some  new  taxes  were  ini|>08ed.* 
Pitt  described  the  state  of  the  hiiances  and  of 
trade  aa  very  tlouiish  ng.  The  year  1801,  he 
said,  might  be  called  the  era  of  our  prosjierity 
as  well  as  trial.  Our  imports  and  exports  were 
far  greater  than  they  were  in  the  year  1791.  The 
war  had  been  attended  w’ilh  a coubtant  increase  uf 
commerce  and  of  revenue ; so  that  we  were  now 
distinguishid  by  our  prosperity,  commerce,  and 
naval  superiuniy,  alxive  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  world;  and  it  was  singular,  but  nut  mure  sin- 
gular than  true,  that,  though  we  had  suflcred  so 
much  from  unfavourable  seasons,  and  from  two 
bad  harvests  in  buccestion,  the  prckcni  year  wasthc 
prmulest  the  conmry  had  ever  known  with  respect 
to  its  commerce.  There  was  no  denying  tlie  gieat 
increase  of  the  national  debt;  but,  without  any 
diminution  of  conHdeiire  iu  that  plausible  inven- 
tion, he  pointed  to  the  sinking-fund  as  a sure  re- 
medy fur  every  nnancial  evil.  Besides  tlie  twenty- 
five  and  a-half  milltuns  loan  for  Great  Britain,  it 

• Tin*  ifiUi  «fnoimt  *if  ih,*  inrom*  !«»  frr  y<rer  Po*Mni;  ou  tlx 
*lli  of  Ai'*il,  Ifc'M,  •luiouuU'il  only  to 
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was  found  necessary  to  borrow  about  2,500,000/. 
for  Ireland.  The  House  having  agreed,  after  some 
slight  alterations,  to  the  resolutions  upon  the 
budget,  Pitt,  on  the  14th  of  March,  resigned,  to 
the  regret  and  perhaps  to  the  dismay  of  a great 
majority  in  Iwth  Houses.  He  was  accompanied 
in  his  resignation  by  Dundas,  Earl  Spencer,  Lord 
Grenville,  and  Windham,  two  of  these  statesmen 
being  the  ablest,  and  two  of  them  the  most  high- 
minded  or  most  honest,  of  the  public  men  of 
that  d.iy ; and  other  changes  took  place  shortly 
after. 

It  was  assumed  by  Pitt’s  enemies  that  his  deli- 
cacy about  his  pledged  faith  to  the  Irish,  and  his 
decided  sense  of  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
granting  Catholic  emancipation,  were  but  pretexts  ; 
and  that  the  real  cause  of  his  resignation  was,  his 
tardy  conviction  that  he  had  involved  the  country 
in  a labyrinth  from  which  he  knew  not  how  to  ex- 
tricate it,  being  far  too  weak  to  carry  on  the  war, 
and  far  too  proud  to  make  peace  with  the  French. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  public  and  the 
private  faults  of  this  minister,  meanness  never 
appears  to  have  been  of  the  number ; through  the 
publication  of  the  interesting  letters  which  we  have 
cited,  we  now  know  (w’hat  was  only  matter  of  sur- 
mise at  the  time)*  that  the  king  most  positively 
refused  to  enable  him  to  redeem  his  pledge  to  the 
Irish,  by  carrying  or  promoting  emancipation,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  take  the  word  of  Pitt  that  this 
was  the  real  cause  which  induced  him  to  resign. 
Credit  is  also  due  to  the  high  character  and  veraci- 
ousness  of  men  like  Lord  Grenville  and  Windham, 
who,  both  in  parliament  and  in  private  and  con- 
fidential intercourse,  declared  this  to  be  the  sole 
cause  of  their  quitting  office  with  Pitt  at  this  crisis. 
It  does  not  appear  in  the  least  probable  that  these 
individuals  were  dismayed  at  the  northern  coalition, 
or  reduced  to  desjmir  by  the  continental  successes 
of  Bonaparte  and  the  forced  dissolution  of  our 
foreign  alliances.  There  was  not  in  England  a man 
who  had  more  of  the  old  English  character — 
bravery,  resolution,  and  a loathing  of  all  that  is 
mean — than  Windham  : almost  the  last  words 
that  Pitt  delivered  in  the  House  as  prime  minister 
were  words  full  of  hope  and  cotifidencc : — he  felt 
convinced,  he  said,  that  the  British  fleet  would, 
with  one  blow,  shatter  the  coalition  of  the  North — 
but  we  can  at  the  same  time  conceive  that  these 
men,  and  Lord  Grenville  as  well,  seeing  the  pro- 
hahilityf  of  a short  peace  or  truce  being  made  in- 
evitable, shrunk  with  a natural  and  not  dis- 

• * 1 git  e Mr.  Pitt  credit  for  hi«  rr«ij^tf tion,  tf  it  wm  ocraiioned  by 
» r<Mi*Linro  from  ■nnther  quarter  to  liu  libeml  aeutimFDUtnwnrdaihe 
Catholic*  in  Irt-liinil,  and  tfie  Oi,.*Fnter*  in  Ihi*  country.” — l^lrr fmm 
1 Duke  of  (hrn/itm.  ia  AiircdtiUt  of  Ike  Life 

of  Rirk/ird  If  atson,  Hiihop  of  I Annan  f;  wrilten  ty  kinuelf  at  different 
intermit,  and  pnbliihed  btf  hit  S’.a*. 

+ It  i*.  Iiowcrer.bnt  fair  to  itatr,  that  at  lliii  mnmrnt  the  war  patty 
ill  the  country  aa*  atill  excoediii({ly  Mmiitf,  ami  ucfpitiatinn  for  tieaco 
only  a prolmbilily.  For  tlii*  wc  hove  the  aiithoritv  of  Fox  him»elf, 
who  vay*.  even  a monih  iiOer  Pitt  hud  r«»i){mui  atid  hud  been  aiic- 
cwled  i,y  Addiiintnn— ••  I have  hninl  a (tnuit  ilral  of  tlie  country’* 
beiin:  luntennlly  tiinieil  witli  reqieci  to  the  war,  and  I iwlievo  it  in  a 
lereHi  mra«nie;  but  I do  not  nu;  ntiv  apiiroach  to  what  I coii*ider  a* 
Kmid  K'  neral  principle*  ”—/.cltcr  to  Dr.  Parr,  in  ike  ll’mks  of  Samuel 
Farr,  I.L.P.,  If,’,  with  Memvirt  of  kU  Lfe  aad  H~ritingt,  hc„  bu 
Jbkn  Jvkmlan  , Al.D.  » • w . y 
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creditable  pride  from  treating  with  a party  so 
arrogant  as  the  first  consul,  and  from  exchanging 
diplomatic  terms  of  respect  and  amity  with  indi- 
viduals whose  characters  they  hated  or  despised, 
and  whose  principles  they  detested ; and  we  can 
further  conceive  that,  perhaps  half  unconciously  to 
themselves,  this  natural  pride  weighed  in  the  same 
balance  with  their  point  of  honour  respecting  the 
Catholic  claims.  This  view  of  the  case  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  disproved  by  the  fact  (in  itself, 
and  by  itself,  not  very  crcdilab’e  to  him)  that  Pitt 
returned  to  office  in  1804,  without  making  any 
stipulations  with  the  king  for  the  Catholic  rla’ms. 
A letter  that  was  now  circulating  in  Ireland,  and 
which  was  attributed  to  the  retired  prime  minister, 
who  certainly  never  denied  the  authorship  of  it, 
contained  the  following  remarkable  passage  : — 
“The  Catholic  body  will  prudently  consider  their 
prospects  as  arising  from  the  persons  who  now 
espouse  their  interest*,  and  compare  them  with 
those  which  they  could  look  to  Jrom  any  ot/.cr 
quarter.  They  may,  with  confidence,  rely  on  the 
zealous  support  of  all  those  who  retire,  and  of 
many  who  remain  in  office,  when  it  can  be  given 
with  a prospect  of  success.  They  may  be  assured 
that  Mr.  Pitt  will  do  his  utmost  to  establish  their 
cause  in  the  public  favour  (although  he  could  not 
concur  in  a hopeless  attempt  to  force  it  now),  and 
prepare  the  way  for  their  finally  attaining  their 
oljjects.”  This  passage,  which  accompanied  his 
apology  for  resigning,  has  been  considered  more 
open  to  objection  than  the  credibility  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  cause  of  his  resignation.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  spi-ke  as  if  the  candour,  generosity, 
and  increasing  enlightenment  and  toleration  of 
the  English  people,  and  all  the  other  champions 
of  popular  rights,  were  sources  from  which  the  Ca- 
tholics had  nothing  to  hope;— as  if  all  their  hopes 
were  to  be  centred  in  him  ; — that  the  language 
betrayed  the  fault  of  his  character,  which  was  not 
duplicity,  but  solitary  ambition,  an  ambition  soli- 
tary yet  not  selfish,  the  public  weal  being  the  sin- 
cerest  wish  of  his  heart,  next  to  his  being  himself 
the  chief  administrator  of  it. 

As  soon  as  the  serious  nature  of  the  king’s  in- 
disposition was  made  known,  a new  regency  bill 
was  exjrected.  Fox  quitted  his  pleasant  retirement 
at  St.  Anne’s  Hill,  came  up  to  London,  and  pre- 
sided over  a meeting  of  fhe  Whig  Club,  where  he 
deprecated  any  public  allusion  to  the  king’s  ma- 
lady, and  declared  that,  still  despairing  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  if  he  re- appeared  there,  it 
should  only  be  to  support  Mr.  Grey’s  motion  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation.  But  all  the 
time  Fox  staid  in  town  he  was  surrounded  by 
speculating,  hopeful  visitors,  who  would  not  divest 
themselves  of  the  e.\peclation  that  he  would  soon 
be  prime  minister  to  the  regent,  or  to  George  IV. 
These  hopes  were,  however,  damped  by  reports 
that  the  old  king  was  rapidly  recovering,  an.l  they 
were  altogether  extinguished  on  the  12th  of  March 
(two  days  before  Pitt’s  final  withdrawing),  when 
the  physicians  announced  that  his  majesty  was 
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wellf  and  that  no  more  bulletins  would  be  issued. 
Fox  returned  to  St.  Anne’s  Hill,  and  his  friends  to 
the  opposition  benches.  The  new  ministry,  now 
installed  in  olTice,  consisted  of  Addington,  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer;  the  Duke  of  Portland,  president  of  the 
council;  Lord  Eldon,  chancellor;  E»rl  St.  Vin- 
cent, first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  master-general  of  the  ordnance;  Lord 
Pelham,  secretary  for  the  home  department ; Lord 
Huwkeabury  (eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool), secretary  for  foreign  affairs ; Lord  Hobart, 
secretary  for  the  colonies;  Viscount  Lewisham, 
president  of  the  board  of  control  for  the  affairs  of 
India ; Charles  Yorke,  secretary  at  war,  &c.^ 
When  Mr.  Addington  first  informed  the  Prince  of 
Wales  of  these  changes,  the  prince  declared  that, 
though  he  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  arrangc- 
mentf,  he  should  take  no  part  in  opposition  to 
those  who  were  chosen  by  the  Iting.  Rut  at  this 
moment  the  prince  was  powerless,  nor  was  tlie 
Fuxiie  party,  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  resume  his 
dose  connexion  with  it,  at  all  in  a condition  to 
give  him  strength.  It  was  almost  immediately 
asserted,  by  some,  that  Addington  was  but  the 
puppet  of  Pitt,  and,  by  others,  that  the  new  govern- 
ment was  fairly  and  honestly  bent  on  peace.  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  who  was  frequently  closeted  with 
Addington,  devising  means  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  appears  to  have  been  convinced  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  new  {>rcmier*s  anti-warlike  profes- 
sions : but  we  find  him  shortly  afterwards  re- 
gretting that  everything  was  kept  **  profoundly 
secret;”  expressing  his  disappointment  that  the 
negotiations  should  have  dragged  on  so  long  with- 
out coming  to  a conclusion ; and  fearing  that  our 
victories  abroad  would  lead  to  a continuance  of  the 
war. 

Under  the  new  cabinet  bills  were  parsed  for 
continuing  the  act  for  the  suppression  of  rebellion, 
and  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 

• The  Eerl  of  Liverpool  route  rhenrellor  of  the  duchy  of  [.ea- 
eiuler:  Oudley  Rider,  treaeiiry  of  the  nevy  ; Thomju  Strrle  eod  l.<iril 
nieobervie  werejoiot  payroeiteri  of  the  faren;  Lord  Aucklend  end 
Lord  Chorlrt  Sptrocer  joint  po»im«tter*  reneml;  and  John  H.  Ad> 
diojttoQ  aad  Niciiolae  Vensiturt  MTretorit*  of  the  troaeury:  Sir  W'ii- 
liam  Oraot  wa*  maaier  of  Ihe  rolta;  Sir  Edward  law  (eaerwaola 
l/ml  EUenlKinmglO  attomry-grnml.  andthe  Hiwi.  Speoerr  Perreial 
•oli'  llor-ifcueraL  For  Irriaitrl,  llie  of  llardelek  warn  made  loril- 
lieutenant ; the  Earl  of  CUre,  who  wa«  •irongly  opjiowsl  to  emanei- 
patioD.  lord  chaneellor  ; (.ord  L‘a->tler«afh  remainerl  chirl  aecreUry, 
and  Iwac  Corry  ItecamecIrartceUnroftheeirhrqtier.  But  CaatlerraKb 
aooQ  aucereded  Viaoounl  l,ew  Uhan  a»  pre^Hh-nt  of  the  hoard  of  con- 
trol, and  waa  aucreeded  lit  hie  Iriah  eecretaryehip  hy  W.  Wnekhara. 

A good  many  of  tlieae  individuals  bad  held  offioe  under  the  last 
adminiatbilioa,  but  nearly  evervbodv  felt  that  tiie  relirenei.t  of  Pitt, 
Diiodaa,  Earl  S|iencer,  Lotd  CirrovIUe,  and  Wlndhan,  left  IiiUe  to 
be  hoped  from  Uie  inferior  men  of  ibrir  party  wbo  rrmalDcd. 

It  baa  been  aaid  that  a Kood  p»rt  of  three  arranevnirDlt  wae  made 
before  the  kinf  had  perfectly  recovered  hia  sanity,  and  that  he  was 
made  to  atlrud  to  puUic  husineea  of  Uie  moel  iropotuol  and  moat  cri- 
tical kind  while  his  niml  waa  ■■111  uustruoK-  W'lilirTiurce.  in  entering 
tire  heads  of  a eooverution  Ite  had  st  the  time  wlUi  Lord  Eldon,  sa>». 

EldoQ  had  Just  received  tire  great  «eal,  and  i expresMKl  my  fears 
that  tl^  were  brioziog  the  kiog  iuto  public  too  snun  after  his  late  in- 
disposition.  ’ You  shall  Jiolge  for  yourself,'  hr  answcreil,  * from  what 

fisaed  between  us  when  I kissed  bands  on  my  apyKniilmeut.  The 
log  bad  been  conversing  with  me,  and.  when  1*  was  al>out  to  retire 
lie  said,  ‘ (iivv  my  'emetnltrsnLVs  to  Lady  Eliion.'  1 aeki>owledgc«l 
Ills  condesoeiiswjD,  and  iiitimaird  ihst  I was  igiKirsnt  of  l.aily  Hldou's 
cleiru  to  such  a notice.  • Yn»!  yes!'  he  answeie«l.  ' I know  how 
Biu  h i owe  to  I.ady  Lldon ; I know  Uust  you  would  hsre  made  yoiir- 
■elf  a itiiintrv  cur.tU*,  sod  tbal  she  bus  mad<-'  you  my  lord  cluo- 
Mllor.'  '’^I/4ary,  ia  Lt/§* 


in  Ireland,  which  country  still  remained  in  an  un- 
easy, turbulent  state ; and,  a select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  having  reported  rather  alarm- 
ingly on  Uie  existence  and  proceedings  of  certain 
political  societies  in  Great  Britain  (particularly  one 
in  London,  entitled  the  United  BritonOi  the  bus- 
pension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  was  continued  also 
for  England  and  Scotland,  and  an  act  fur  pre- 
venting seditious  meetings  was  revived.  Acts  of 
indemnity  were  passed  in  favour  of  all  persons 
concerned  in  the  securing,  imprisoning,  and  detain- 
ing individuals  under  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  Great  Britain  since  February,  1193, 
and  in  Ireland  since  March,  1199.  Various  mo- 
tions relative  to  the  state  of  the  nation,  to  the  mis- 
cairiage  of  expeditions,  to  the  conduct  of  Admiral 
Lord  Keith  in  breaking  the  convention  of  El  Arish, 
&c.,  were  made  during  the  session,  and  were  ne* 
gatived  by  great  majorities.  Parliament  was  pru- 
nigued,  not  by  the  king  in  person,  but  by  com- 
mission, on  the  2nd  of  July. 

As  early  as  the  15th  of  April  intelligence  had 
been  received  in  l»ndun  of  the  astonishing  success 
of  our  attack  at  Copenhagen,  and  of  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Various  circumstances  had 
converted  Paul  from  an  ally  into  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  weightiest  of  them 
all  WAS  the  disappointment  of  his  irrational  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  possession  of  the  island  of 
Malta.  Some  few  of  the  fugitive,  despicable 
Knights  of  .Malta  had  repaired  to  Petenburgh  to 
solicit  Russian  assistance,  and  to  captivate  tlie 
vain  czar  by  offering  to  elect  him  grand  master  of 
their  order.  It  was  even  pretended  that  a /e^ai 
election  was  made  to  this  effect,  although  there 
were  not  nearly  knights  enough  in  Russia  to  form 
a chapter,  and  although  by  the  fundamental  rules 
of  the  order  none  but  Catholics — none  hut  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  church  who  had  taken  the  vows 
of  celibacy — could  be  admitted  into  it.  Paul,  the 
reader  will  remember,  was  the  head  of  the  anta- 
gonist Greek  church.  Bonaparte,  who  wanUd  to 
keep  Multn  fur  himself,  as  a convenient  stepping- 
stone  between  France  and  Egypt,  flattered  Paul 
that  his  claim  would  )>e  acknowledged  throughout 
Europe,  and  that  nothing  but  the  cupidity  of  the 
English  Could  prevent  hU  obtaining  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  island.  Tlie  First  Consul  had  further 
gratified  the  vanity  of  the  insane  czar  by  affecting 
to  submit  to  his  mediation,  and  to  spare  the  kings 
of  Sardinia  and  Naples  solely  in  consequence  of 
PsuPs  generous  intercessions.  Just  as  the  French 
garrison  in  La  Valeita  surrendered  to  the  English, 
Paul  announced  in  the  Puiersburgh  Gazette  that 
several  political  reasons  induced  the  belief  that  a 
rupture  between  Russia  and  England  might  ensue, 
and  that  therefore  he  had  collected  large  bodies  of 
troops  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  Towards  (he  end 
of  October  (1800)  be  published  in  the  same  news- 
paper a declaraiion,  importing  that  on  mounting 
his  throne  he  found  his  states  involved  in  war, 
provoked  by  a great  nation  (France)  which  had 
iallcn  into  diskolulion ; that,  conceiving  the  codlitiou 
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a more  measure  of  preservation,  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  join  it ; that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
then  to  adopt  the  system  of  an  armed  neutrality  on 
sea  for  the  ])rotcction  of  commerce,  as  he  did  nut 
doubt  that  the  sincerity  of  his  allies  and  their  re- 
ciprocal interests  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  the 
Hag  of  the  northern  powers  from  insult;  hut  that 
now,  being  disappointed  by  the  perfidious  enter- 
prises of  a great  power  (England),  which  had 
sought  to  enchain  the  liberty  of  the  seas  by  cap- 
turing Danish  convoys,  the  inde]>cndence  of  the 
maritime  powers  of  the  North  api>cared  to  him  to 
be  openly  menaced  ; and  that  therefore  he  consi- 
dered it  a measure  of  necessity  to  have  recourse  to 
an  armed  neutrality,  the  success  of  which  was  ac- 
knowledged in  the  time  of  the  American  war. 
Paul  also  pretended,  apparently  without  the  slightest 
ground,  that  ihc  Engl  sh  ministers,  w ho  had  nego- 
tiated with  him,  and  liad  induced  him  to  become  a 
member  of  the  coaiidon,  had  promised  to  restore 
the  island  of  Malt  i to  the  Knights — who  had  shown 
that  by  themselves  tliey  could  nut  keep  it.  On  the 
7th  of  November  he  suited  in  his  Gazette,  that 
he  had  learned  that  Malta  had  been  surrendered  to 
the  Englisli,  but,  as  it  was  yet  unceruiin  wliellier 
the  agreement  entered  into  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1798,  would  be  fulhiled,  according  to  which 
this  island,  after  capture,  was  to  he  restored  to  the 
order,  of  which  his  majesty  the  Kmperor  of  all  the 
Kussicis  was  now  grand-master,  he,  the  emperor, 
being  determined  to  defend  his  rights,  was  pleased 
to  command  an  embargo  to  be  laid  on  all  English 
ships  in  the  ports  of  the  empire.  This  was  fol- 
lowed ill  a few  days  by  anotlier  declaration,  pub- 
!i>hed  in  the  same  Gazette,  im|)oriing  that,  as  two 
English  ships  in  tlie  haibour  of  Narva,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  a military  tbree  to  put  them  under  arrest, 
in  consequence  of  the  embargo,  had  made  retist- 
ance,  forced  a Russian  soldier  into  the  water,  and 
afterwards  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  away.  Ids 
im|>erial  majesty  was  pleased  to  order  that  the 
remainder  of  the  English  ve^sel8  in  that  harbour 
should  be  burned  : that,  having  received  the  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  English  generaPs  taking 
possession  of  l^a  Valetta  and  the  island  of  Malta  in 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  hoisiing 
ll.e  English  Hag  alum*,  his  imperial  majesty,  in- 
censed at  such  a breach  of  gi>od  faith,  was  deter- 
mined that  the  cmbirgo  should  not  be  Uken  oHf 
till  the  conditions  of  the  convention  concluded  in 
Novcmljer,  17‘JB,  should  be  fulrilled.  Above  three 
hundred  British  ve•s^el8  were  seized,  and  the  cap- 
tains and  crews  of  them  were  hauled  on  shore,  put 
into  irons,  and  sent  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
not  without  threats  of  undergoing  the  horrors  of 
the  knout  and  of  the  Siberian  exile.  By  another 
])roclamatiun  this  madman  ordered  that  all  the 
English  goods  and  effects  whatsoever  on  shore 
should  be  se(]iiestrated  and  sold  forthwith.  A few 
of  his  creatures  congra’uluted  lum  on  the  glory  of 
sUmling  at  ihc  h-^ad  of  the  great  northern  confed- 
eracy ; but  tlie  nohdily  ami  landed  proprietors, 
who  were  incensed  by  u hundred  other  freaks,  and 
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by  the  incessant  operation  of  a capricious  and  hor- 
rible tyranny,  saw  nothing  but  the  annihilation  of 
the  trade  of  Russia  in  this  quarrel  with  England, 
and  nothing  in  the  continuance  of  such  a system  of 
government  but  destruction  to  themselves  and  total 
ruin  to  the  empire. 

Swollen  and  Denmark  were  unfortunately  too 
ready  to  join  Paul,  and  to  work  out  the  purposes 
of  the  French.  The  Danes,  in  particular,  nail  per- 
sisted, ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in 
carrying  French  goods  and  articles  contraband  of 
war,  and  had  rcsis  cd  or  eluded  tiic  search  wher- 
ever ihev  were  able  so  to  do.  In  December,  1791), 
a Daiiisb  frigate,  convoying  some  mcrchuntmcn, 
fired  into  an  English  man-of-war’s  boat  that  was 
sent  to  make  the  search.  The  Danish  government 
disavowed  and  condemned  the  conduct  of  their 
officer.  But  in  the  summer  of  1800  another  and 
a more  serious  collision  look  place.  The  *Frcya* 
Danish  frigate,  w irti  a convoy  under  her  protection, 
was  met  in  the  Channel  by  four  English  frigates. 
An  officer  from  the  nearest  of  the  English  frigates 
went  on  board  the  ‘ Freya*  and  desired  leave  to 
search  the  merchantmen.  The  Danish  captain  re- 
plied that  he  could  give  no  such  permission  with- 
out violating  his  instructions.  After  some  alterca- 
tion, the  Dane  persisting  in  his  refusal,  the  English 
officer  returnetl  on  lioard  his  own  frigate,  which 
presently  was  laid  alongside  the  Danish  frigate. 
The  captain  of  the  ‘Fn  ya’was  again  desired  to 
permit  the  search,  and  his  negative  was  replied  to 
by  a broadside.  The  Dane  returned  the  fire,  and 
several  sadors  were  killed  and  wounded  on  each 
side.  At  last  the  Danish  frigate  surrendered  to 
superior  force,  and  was  carried,  togetber  with  her 
convoy,  inlo  liie  Downs.  l»rd  VVhitwurdi  was 
immediately  sent  to  the  court  of  Denmark  on  a 
special  mission  ; and,  to  give  more  weight  to  bis 
argnmenia,  his  lordship  was  accompanied  by  ten 
ships  of  the  line,  three  .50  gun  ships,  and  several 
frigates,  under  the  command  of  Vice-Admiral  Dick- 
son. On  arriving  at  the  5M)und  sonic  Danish  ships 
of  the  line  were  found  moored  across  the  iiarrowcbt 
part  of  it;  but,  after  vaiious  manoeuvres,  the  Eng- 
lish Heet,  without  any  hostile  encounter,  reached 
C.'opeiihagen  roads,  and  seemed  to  ihrca'en  the 
bombardment  of  that  capital.  In  this  presence  the 
Danish  government  came  to  what  was  called  au 
amicable  adjustment.  On  the  '29th  of  Augurt 
I.«ord  Whitworth  and  Count  Bcriisturff  signed  a 
Convention,  agreeing  that  the  ‘Freya*  and  convov 
should  be  repaired  at  English  expense,  aod  then 
released;  that  the  right  of  the  British  to  search 
convoys  should  be  discussed  on  a future  day  in 
Loiulun  ; but  that  iu  the  meantime  Danish  vessels 
should  only  sail  under  convoy  in  the  Mediterrut-ean, 
for  protection  against  the  Algerines,  and  should  lie 
liable  to  search  as  heretofore.  As  soon  as  Paul 
proposed  his  armed  neutrality,  the  Danes,  wiiu 
alone  were  likely  to  be  formidable  to  us  by  sea, 
joined  it  enthusiastically,  and  commenced  making 
immeuse  preparutiuns. 

i he  confederacy  of  the  three  northern  powers, 
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under  the  influence  of  France,  against  England’s 
naval  supremacy,  would  soon  have  beconte  ^rmid' 
able,  if  cximoidinarv  efforts  had  not  been  made  to 
crush  it.  With  this  view  a fleet  was  dispatched 
from  Yarmouth  Roads,  on  the  12lh  of  March, 
consisting  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  a number 
of  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  Vice-Admiral 
X<ord  Nelson  as  his  seomd.  The  Russian,  Swedish, 
and  Danish  effective  force  in  the  Baliic  was  esti- 
mated at  more  than  forty  sail  of  the  line ; hut  defi- 
ciency in  naval  tactics  (on  the  part  of  the  Russians 
and  Swedes),  it  was  presumed,  would  neutralise 
tliis  numerical  superiority.  As  negotiation  was 
preferred  to  war,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Vansittart  was  em- 
barked with  full  (H}wers  to  treat.  He  left  the  fleet 
in  theScaw,  and  proceeded  in  a frigate,  with  a Hag 
of  truce,  to  Copenhugeti,  but  returned  unsuccessful 
from  his  mission,  wliich  only  served  to  stimulate 
the  Danes,  ami  give  them  time  to  augment  their 
means  of  defence.  Nelson  disapproved  of  distant 
negotiation  : he  said,  **  The  Dane  should  see  our 
flag  every  moment  he  lifts  up  his  head,”  and 
urged  the  necessity  of  instant  decision ; but  the 
pilots  magnified  the  dangers  of  the  expedition,  and 
more  days  were  dissipated  in  inactivity.  Admiral 
I'arkcr  sent  a flag  of  truce,  to  inquire  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Elsiueurrfhe  meant  to  op|Hise  the  passage 
of  the  fleet  thnmgh  the  Sound.  'Hie  governor  re- 
]flied  that  the  guns  of  Cronenberg  Castle  would 
certainly  be  fired  at  them.*  Sir  Hyde  was  there- 
fore persuaded  to  try  the  passage  of  the  Belt. 
**  IjCt  it  be  by  tbc  Sound,  by  the  Belt,  or  anyhow,” 
said  Nelson,  ” only  lose  nut  an  hour.”  At  last, 
oil  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  March,  the  British 
fleet  proceeded  into  the  Sound,  the  van  division 
commanded  bv  Nelson,  the  centre  by  Sir  Hyde, 
and  the  rear  by  Admiral  Graves.  The  strait  at 
Elsiiicur  is  less  than  three  miles  across,  and  in 
mid-channel  vessels  would  be  exposed  to  shot  from 
tlie  batteries  on  either  side.  But,  althougli  a fire 
was  0{>eiied  from  about  a hundred  pieces  ot  cannon 
and  mortars  from  Cronenberg  Castle,  not  a bhot 
was  fired  from  the  Swedish  shore.  The  fleet  there- 
fore  passed  in  safety  within  a mile  of  that  coast, 
and  about  mid-day  anchored  between  the  island  of 
Hiien  and  Copenhagen.  The  admirals,  with  some 
of  the  senior  captains  and  commanding  ofUcers  of 
artillery  and  troops,  then  proceeded  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy’s  defences,  which,  in  vessels  of  various 
kinds,  supported  by  extensive  batteries,  were  of 
llic  most  formidable  description.  At  a council  of 
war.  Nelson  oflered  to  make  tlie  attack  with  ten 
sail  of  the  line  and  the  small  ersft.  Sir  Hyde  gave 
him  twelve  linc-of-battle  ships,  and  left  all  to  hia 
judgment  The  approach  to  Copenhagen  was  by 
a channel  extremely  intricate  and  little  known ; the 
Danes,  having  removed  all  the  buoys,  considered 
this  channel  impracticable  fur  so  large  a fleet;  but 

• An  ■idc.de  cenpofthe  Cmwn  Frinn*  came  on  bmrd  the  Eoslnh 
t-rl.  IltTinc  ■unrihi&K  to  write  down,  nml  Sodinit  the  |«u  ofl<^ 
tu  him  ■ iMd  ooe,  betbrew  itawny.  iaylod.  “ Adniiml.  il  \rmt  cao- 
noiM  arc  not  better  polnlrd  Oim  v<mr  pe««,  we  bare  not  miwti  W fear 
irota  }ou.”— AV/mi’i  Lettert  to  Humiltim. 
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I Nelson  himself  saw  soumlings  made,  and  new 
buoys  laid  down,  nor  ceased  day  or  night  until  tins 
arduous  preliminary  duty  w as  fully  ( fleeted.  At  fir^t 
it  was  dvtermined  to  attack  from  the  eastward,  but 
another  examination  of  the  Danish  position,  on  the 
31st,  induced  Nelson  to  commence  operations  from 
the  southward.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  April 
the  fleet  anchored  within  two  leagues  of  the  tow  n,  off 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Middle  Ground, 
a shoal  covering  the  whole  sea-front  of  Copenhsgen. 
In  the  channel  that  separates  this  shoal  from  the 
city  the  Danish  hluck-bliips,  praams,  &c.  &c.  were 
moored,  flanketl  at  the  end  nearest  the  town  by  the 
formidiihlc  Crown  batteries.  Nelson,  with  Captain 
Riou  of  the  * Ama7.on,*  again  examined  the  enemy’s 
{>o^ition,  and  soon  after  his  signal  to  weigh  was 
answered  by  a chet-r  throughout  the  whole  division. 
Riou  led  the  way  ; and  the  whole  division  anchored 
at  the  fartlier  extremity  of  the  shoal  as  the  day 
closed,  the  headmost  of  the  enemy’s  line  being 
about  two  miles  distant.  As  his  own  anchor 
dropped,  Nelson  colled  out,  ” I will  fight  them  the 
moment  I have  n fair  wind.”  The  night  was 
passed  iu  Completing  the  necessary  orders  and  ar- 
rangements. The  morn  of  the  2nd  of  April  dawned, 
wiih  a favourable  south-easterly  wind.  Nelson 
signalised  for  all  captains.  Rtou  had  two  frigates, 
two  sloops,  and  two  fire-ships  given  him,  to  act 
as  circumstances  might  require:  every  other  ship 
had  its  station  np|M>inted.  The  land  forces  and 
500  seamen,  under  Cujitain  Fretmantle  and  the 
Hon.  Colonel  Stewart,  were  to  storm  the  Crown 
battery  as  soon  as  its  fire  should  be  silenced. 
At  about  nine  o’clock  the  pilots  were  called  on 
board  the  ^ Elephant,’  Nelson’s  flag-ship,  hut 
their  indecision  as  to  the  hearings  of  the  shoal  and 
the  exact  line  of  deep  water  shcwe<l  the  danger  of 
trusting  to  their  guidance.  At  length  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Bryerly,  master  of  the  ’ Belluiia,’  undertook 
to  lead  the  fleet,  and  went  on  lioard  the  * Edgar  * 
for  that  pur]xise.  The  other  ships  began  to 
weigh  in  succession.  Simultaneously  Admiral 
Parker’s  eight  ships  did  the  same,  and  took 
up  a ]MMition  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, but  too  distant  to  do  mure  than  menace 
the  north  wing  of  defences.  A nearer  approach 
was  impracticable  ; at  least  in  sufficient  time  to  he 
useful  ill  the  engagement.  The  * Agamemnon  * 
got  immovably  aground,  as  did  the  ’Bclluns’  and 
the  ‘ Russell.’  Their  absence  from  their  intended 
stations  was  seriously  felt.  At  alK>ut  ten  o’clock 
the  cannonade  commenced.  For  nearly  half  an 
hour  only  five  ships  were  engaged  ; at  about  half- 
post  eleven  the  action  became  general.  Owing  to 
the  currents,  only  one  of  the  gun-hrigs  could  get 
into  action,  and  only  two  of  the  bombs  could  reach 
their  station  in  the  Middle  Ground,  and  open  their 
morurs  on  the  arsenal.  At  the  end  of  three  hours, 
few  if  any  of  the  Danish  force  had  ceased  firing, 
and  the  contest  had  taken  no  decisive  turn.  All 
the  floating  batteries  and  gun-boats  must  be  de- 
stroyed or  silenced,  before  Nelson  could  get  at  the 
ships  of  the  line  and  the  great  land- batteries  of  the 
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Danes.  At  this  lime,  seeing  signals  uf  Uistrefs  at 
the  mast-heads  uf  three  English  line-of-haltle  ships, 
And  the  slow  progress  of  three  that  he  had  dispatched 
as  a reinforcement,  the  commander-in-ch  ef  threw 
out  the  signal  to  discontinue  the  engagement : this 
was  communicated  to  Nelson,  but  he  continued  to 
walk  the  deck,  and  ap{>carcd  to  take  no  notice  of  it. 
Soon  after,  he  inquired  if  his  signal  for  close  actiun 
was  still  hoisted,  and,  when  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, said,  Mind  you  keep  it  so.*’  The  other  ships 
of  the  line,  looking  only  to  Ncls  >n,  continued  the  ao 
tion.  But  Riou^s  little  squadron  (which  had  gal- 
lantly tauten  the  place  destined  for  the  three  disabled 
line-of-battle  ships)  was  saved  by  the  signal.  Being 
nearer  to  the  commander  in-chief,  Riou  obeyed  it, 
exclaiming,  as  he  unwillingly  drew  o(f,  **  What 
will  Nelson  think  of  us?”  He  had  been  wounded 
in  the  head,  and  was  silting  on  a gun  encouraging 
his  men,  when,  just  as  the  * Amazon  * showed  her 
stem  to  the  battery,  his  clerk  was  killed  by  his 
side.  Another  shot  swept  away  several  marines, 
and  a thinl  raking  shot  cut  him  in  two.  Nelson 
and  the  whole  fleet  bitterly  deplored  the  loss  of 
”the  gallant  good  Riou.”  At  about  half-past 
one  the  lire  of  the  D.mcs  slackened,  and  before 
two  it  had  nearly  ceased  ; but  tlic  vessels  whose 
flags  had  been  struck  fired  on  the  boats  as  they 
approached  to  take  possession  of  them,  and  Nel- 
S4jn  at  one  time  thought  of  sending  in  the  flre- 
sliips  to  burn  the  surrendered  vessels.  The  shot 
from  the  Trekroner,  and  from  the  batteries  at 
Amak  island,  struck  the  surrendered  ships,  and  the 
Are  of  the  English,  in  return,  was  even  more  de- 
structive to  these  poor  devoted  Danes.  It  was 
then  that  Nelson  wrote  thus  to  the  Crown  Prince : — 
” Vice-Admiral  Lord  Nelson  has  been  commanded 
to  spare  Denmark  when  she  no  longer  resists. 
The  line  of  defence  which  covered  her  shores  has 
struck  to  the  British  flag : but,  if  the  firing  is  con- 
tinued on  the  part  of  Denmark,  he  must  set  on  lire 
all  the  prizes  that  he  has  taken,  without  having  the 
power  of  saving  the  men  who  have  so  nobly  de- 
fended them.  Tlie  brave  Danes  are  the  brothers, 
and  should  never  be  the  enemies,  of  the  English.” 
A wafer  was  given  him,  but  he  ordered  a candle 
to  l>e  brought,  and  sealed  the  letter  with  wax. 
” This,”  said  he,  ” is  no  time  to  appear  hurried  or 
informal.”  Captain  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  carried 
this  letter  with  a flag  of  truce.  The  Trekroner 
battery,  from  the  inadequate  force  of  Riou’s  little 
squadron,  had  sulfercd  scarcely  any  injury  ; to- 
wards the  close  of  the  action  it  had  been  manned 
with  nearly  1500  men,  and  the  intention  of  storm- 
ing it  was  abandoned.  It  was  also  deemed  not 
advisable  to  advance  against  the  yet  uninjured  part 
of  the  Danish  line,  but,  while  the  wind  continued 
fair,  to  remove  the  fleet  out  of  the  intricate  channel 
from  which  it  had  to  retreat.  In  about  half  an 
hour  after  Thesiger’s  departure,  the  Danish  adju- 
tsnt-genenil,  Lindholm,  came,  bearing  a flag  of 
truce,  when  the  Trekroner  ceased  tiring,  and  the 
action  closed.  He  brought  an  inquiry  from  the 
prince  What  was  the  object  of  Nelson’s  note? 
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The  reply  was,  ” Lord  Nelson’s  object  in  sen  limr 
the  fl.ig  of  truce  was  humanity  : he  therefore  con- 
sents that  hostilities  shall  cease,  ami  that  the 
wounded  Danes  may  be  taken  on  shore.  And 
Lord  Nelson  will  take  his  prisoners  out  of  the 
vessels,  and  burn  or  carry  off  hia  prizes  as  he  shall 
think  fit.  I./ord  Nelson,  with  humble  duty  to  Ins 
royal  highness  the  prince,  will  consider  this  the 
greatest  victory  he  has  ever  gained,  if  it  may  be 
ihe  cause  of  a buppy  reconciliation  and  union  be- 
tween his  own  most  gracir.HS  sovereign  and  his 
majesty  the  King  of  D.nmurk”  Sir  Frederic  k 
Thesiger  was  a second  time  dispatched,  and  the 
Danish  adjutant-general  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief lor  a conference  upon  this  over- 
ture. Nelson  availed  himself  of  the  moments  thus 
gained  to  get  his  crippled  shiiis  under  weigh,  and 
the  imminent  danger  from  which  he  had  extricated 
them  soon  became  apparent: — his  own  ship,  the 
* Elephant,*  and  three  others  remained  fixed  upon 
the  shoal  for  many  hours.  Nelson  left  the  * Ele- 
phant ’ soon  after  she  took  the  ground.  ” Well,” 
said  he,  ” I have  fought  contrary  to  orders,  and  I 
shall  perhaps  be  hanged.  Never  mind  ; let  them !” 
It  was  soon  agreed  that  a suspension  of  liostilities 
should  take  place  for  twenty-four  hours,  that  all 
the  prizes  should  be  surrendered,  and  the  wounded 
Danes  carried  on  shore.  Nelson  went  on  shore  to 
confer  with  the  Crown  Prince,  to  whom  he  says 
he  told  more  truths  than  he  probably  had  ever  heard 
in  his  life — perhaps  more  truths  than  any  sovereign 
prince  had  ever  heard.  The  prince  asked  him 
whv  the  British  fleet  had  forcM  its  way  up  the 
Baltic.  He  replied:” To  crush  and  annihilate 
a confederacy  formed  against  the  dearest  interests 
of  England.”  Pointing  out  Bemsdorf,  the  prince’s 
minister,  who  was  present,  and  who  was  believed 
to  be  wholly  devoted  to  France,  he  said  he  was  the 
author  of  tlie  confederacy,  and  answerable  for  all 
the  b)<x>d  which  had  been  spilt.  In  consequence 
of  hiB  bravery  and  his  humanity  Nelson,  on  his 
landing,  was  received  with  huzzas  and  shouts  of 
triumph,  and  was  escorted  to  the  palace  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  admiring  nuiUitude.  The 
negotiation  continued  for  five  days,*  and  on  the 
9th  Nelson  concluded  an  armistire  for  fourteen 
weeks,  the  Danes  engaging  to  suspend  all  pro- 
ceedings under  the  treaty  of  armed  neutrality, 
which  they  had  entered  into  with  Russia  and 

• A difflralty  Mt>*e  Ih#  (itmllon  of  the  ■minlkf.  Tlw 

naiiM  fairly  (tatnl  ihrir  Irmrs  of  K»wi«  : tod  Nrlton  frsokiy  told 
Uiem  hi*  rtakoo  for  dtfD«D<llo|(  « loov  tem  «w.  that  hr  mi«bt  hxva 
time  to  fo  ind  destroy  the  Kiuiiati  floret,  aod  then  rrtara  to  t'opea* 
h«iteD.  Neither  piKy  would  yield  upon  this  point;  nod  one  of  tlie 
|)HQe«  hinird  at  thr  iromrdUle  rrorwal  of  hoeuiilies.  **  Krnew  1m» 
tilitie*  r*  cried  Nel*oo  to  one  of  hU  friesds ; **  tell  him  we  are  reedy 
at  a moment  I— ready  to  buoiljaTtl  thl*  eery  bldht  1 * The  coDfeniio*. 
however. proceeded  amn-ablyon  tioih  aidre;  «ud,a*lheoommi«uoneni 
could  uot  afTce  upoa  thU  hcM,  they  hrok**  np.  leaving  Nelwm  to  teilla 
It  with  the  prirtce.  A levee  waa  Iteld  forlhalth  in  one  n(  the  state- 
room*.—4 acrDr  well  *aite«l  for  furh  a consulUtion ; for  all  the*e  room* 
had  been  ilripped  of  their  furniture,  in  fear  of  a bombardojeni.  To  a 
bombardraeat  also  Nrlano  wa*  looking  at  tliU  time:  fatijfue  and 
atiikt}'.  and  Tcaalion  at  the  dilatory  measure*  of  the  rommauder  in- 
chief.  ettmUned  to  make  him  Irrilatde  : aod.  a*  Ite  was  00  the  way  to 
the  prince'*  dioinx  iuom.  he  «rhis|iered  to  the  uAlcrr  uo  «hu*e  urm 
he  wa*  teaninSi  “ Thoueh  I have  ockly  one  eve,  I can  •ec  all  this  will 
bum  well.”  After  dinner  he  wa*  chweted  with  the  and  they 

agreed  tliat  Uic  armistice  sliould  continue  fourtceo  week*.— 
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Sweden  ; that  their  prisoners  sent  on  shore  should 
be  accounted  for  in  case  of  a renewal  of  hoa* 
tilities ; that  the  British  fleet  should  have  per- 
mission to  provide  itself  at  Copenhagen  or  along 
the  coast,  with  whatever  it  might  require  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  seamen  ; and  that  four- 
teen days’  notice  should  precede  any  recommence- 
ment of  hostilities.  In  this  interval  the  prizes 
were  dis|H>sed  of.  Six  line-of-battlc  ships  and 
eight  praams  had  been  taken,  but  only  one  ship, 
the  * Holstein,’  64,  was  sent  home,  all  the  others 
being  burned,  and  sunk  in  such  shoal  water,  that 
the  Danes  soon  after  recovered  their  brass  batter- 
ing-cannon. As  early  as  the  morning  of  the  3rd 
all  the  grounded  English  ships,  except  the 
* D^irt'e,’  were  got  afloat.  Nelson  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  no  men  could  have  behaved  with  more 
bravery  and  steadiness  than  the  Dunes ; that  the 
battle  of  Copenhagen  was  the  most  dreadful  affair 
he  had  ever  witnessed,  that  tliis  was  the  most 
difiicult  achievement,  the  hardest-fought  battle,  the 
most  glorious  result  that  had  ever  graced  the 
annals  of  our  country.  The  loss  was  terrible,  the 
British  counting  in  killed  and  mortally  wounded 
about  350,  and  in  recoverably  and  slightly  wounded 
850 ; while  the  Danes,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  lost 
1700  or  IBOO  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  number 
of  their  prisoners  taken  and  restored,  but  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  exceeding  4000.*  Nelson,  who  was 
raised  to  a viscountcy  for  this  exploit,  lamented  the 
slowness,  over-caution,  and  indecision  of  his  su- 
perior officer  (Sir  Hyde  Parker)  both  during  and 
afler  the  action ; and,  with  no  empty  boast,  he 
wrote  to  Elarl  St.  Vincent,  that,  if  he  had  been  left 
to  himself,  he  would  have  settled  ail  this  business 
in  the  Baltic  much  sooner,  and  far  more  effectually 
than  was  done.  Three  days  after  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  Parker  sailed  from  Copenhagen 
roads  with  the  main  body  of  the  fleet,  leaving 
Nelson  in  the  * St.  George  * with  a few  other  ships, 
to  follow  as  soon  as  their  spars  and  rigging  were 
repaired.  The  fleet  directed  its  course  along  the 
chanuel  called  * The  Grounds,*  between  the  islands 
of  Amak  and  Saltholm.  In  this  tedious  and  dan- 
gerous navigation  most  of  the  men-of-war  were 
obliged  to  tranship  their  guns  into  merchant  ves- 
sels : and,  even  thus  lightened,  several  of  the 
largest  ships  grounded  in  that  shallow  water.  In 
all  these  operations  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation 
were  extreme,  and  the  skill  and  perseverance  which 
our  sailors  brought  to  overcome  them  were  at  least 
08  honourable  as  the  gallantry  they  had  diaplayed 
in  action. t It  was  expected  that  the  most  dreadful 

* Southey,  LiCt  of  NelioD-— NeUoo'i  own  Lottsn  to  Lady  Hamtl-. 
tAB. — Jamn,  Naval  Hut.-— Ca|Xain  Srliomhrrs,  Na\al  Chrooidogy. 
DUpatrbea  aud  other  fiapera  (a  Aoaual  Retfiater. 

f Neiaoo.  rvea  ia  apaaklnf  of  tite  actual  battla,  plactra  the  dangert 
of  the  oavigaltoD  furetaoet.  lie  myi.  “ Thk  was  a day  «hcn  the 
ItreatCft  danren  of  aatigatioo  were  overcome.” 

Nearly  every  part  of  ihli  Baltic  expedition  waaatleoded  by  dan^ra 
of  navigation,  and  by  daring  aod  tueeewful  exnerimenta.  In  the 
month  of  July,  when  both  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Kriion  had  left  the 
Seet.  Sir  Cbarln  Mauriee  Polo,  who  had  auecoeM  to  the  eomnand, 
performed  anoUier  Oovrl  expioH  fleet  hoinf  oideted  home,  Sir 

Charlea  carried  >t,  with  all  ita  ahipe  uf  the  line,  two  of  which  were 
three-deckers,  nafely  through  tlie  intricate  ehanntl  of  the  Little  B«U, 
and  that  loo  airainit  a contrary  wind,  thus  ioercasing  the  high  reputation 
Uie  ilriliih  navy  had  gained  iu  these  isUnd  fftmi  Uitt. 
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disasten  would  attend  their  pretent  daring  experi- 
ment : but  at  length  all  the  ahips  extricated  them- 
aclvea  from  the  passage ; and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  Danes,  Swedes,  Russians,  and  Prusaiana,  entered 
the  Baltic  by  this  route.  Their  first  object  was  to 
attack  the  Russian  fleet,  which  was  lying  frozen 
up  at  Revel,  waiting  for  a thaw,  in  order  to  get  to 
sea  and  join  the  Swedes.  But  on  his  way  Sir  Hyde 
Parker  received  intelligence  that  a Swedish  squa- 
dron was  at  aea,  and,  altering  hit  course,  he  went 
in  pursuit  of  it.  The  Swedes,  who  had  only  six  to 
oppose  to  sixteen  British  ships  of  the  line,  sought 
refuge  behind  the  strong  forts  of  Carlscrona.  Sir 
Hyde  sent  in  a flag  of  truce,  stating  that  Denmark 
had  concluded  an  armistice,  and  requiring  an  ex- 
plicit declaration  from  Sweden,  whether  she  would 
adhere  to  or  abandon  the  hostile  measures  which 
hod  been  taken  against  the  rights  and  intereata  of 
Great  Britain  7 The  Swedish  admiral  replied 
that  he  could  not  answer  this  question,  but  that 
his  sovereign  would  soon  be  at  Carlscrona.  Gus- 
tavus,  who  bad  been  dragged  into  the  confederacy 
against  his  will,  arrived ; and  on  the  22nd  of 
April  he  informed  Sir  Hyde  that  he  would  not  re- 
fuae  to  listen  to  equitable  propoaals,  made  by 
deputies  furnished  with  proper  authority  by  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  to  the  uniled  northern 
powers.  Sir  Hyde  then  sailed  for  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  but  was  aoou  overtaken  by  a dispatch- 
boat  from  the  Ruatian  ambassador  at  Copenhagen, 
bringing  inlelligrace  that  the  Emperor  Paul  was 
dead,  and  that  liia  son  and  successor,  Alexander, 
had  accepted  the  offer  made  by  England  to  hia 
father,  of  terminating  the  dia|Nite  by  a convention. 
Paul  had  perished  on  the  24th  of  March,  nine 
days  before  the  battle  of  Copenhagen ; but  hia 
death  had  been  concealed  for  some  time  at  Petera- 
burgh,  and  was  tardily  communicated  to  the 
neighbouring  countries : he  was  reported  to  have 
died  of  apoplexy ; but  the  real  circumstances  of 
bis  death  were  these : — A conspiracy  was  formed 
among  some  of  the  courtiers,  ministers,  and  officers 
nearest  to  the  person  of  the  mad  emperor,  some  of 
whom  had  discovered  that  he  contemplated  sending 
them  to  join  the  innumerable  exiles  he  had  already 
sent  into  Siberia,  and  all  of  whom  were  disgusted 
with  his  savage,  capricioua,  and  imbecile  tyranny. 
These  individuals  went  in  a body,  by  night,  to  hia 
aleeping  apartment,  found  him  naked  and  standing 
trembling  behind  a screen,  and  stated  to  him  the 
acta  of  injustice  and  cruelty  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  the  ruin  he  was  bringing  upon  the  country, 
the  universal  discontent  of  his  subjects,  concluding 
by  recommending  him  to  abdicate  quietly  in  favour 
of  hia  eldest  son  Alexander,  and  presenting  him  an 
act  of  abdication  to  sign,  on  the  score  of  mental 
weaknesa.  Paul  refus^,  saying  he  was  emperor 
and  would  remain  emperor.  A violent  dispute, 
and  then  a scuffle  ensued,  in  which  the  wretched 
lonely  man,  who  had  not  near  him  one  arm  to  de- 
fend him,  or  one  voice  to  plead  for  mercy,  waa 
knocked  down,  trampled  upon,  and  strangled.  Hia 
body  waa  then  laid  in  the  bed  he  bad  quitted,  just 
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as  the  conepirators  were  bursting  into  the  room  ; 
and  on  (he  following  morning  a physician  was 
called  in  to  certify  that  he  had  died  of  apoplexy. 

Sir  Hyde  Parker,  who  felt  assured  that  the  death 
of  Paul  had  dissolved  the  Baltic  coalition,  and  that 
the  young  emperor  Alexander  would  pursue  a ays- 
tern  of  ^licy  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  his  father, 
thought  it  no  longer  necessary  to  go  to  Revel  to 
look  after  the  Russian  deet ; but  Nelson,  who  had 
joined  him  off  Carlscrona,  was  of  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  wind  that  was  blow- 
ing fair  for  Revel ; that  negotiations  with  Russia 
would  be  besticonducted  with  a Aeet  near  at  hand 
to  back  them  ; that  nothing  ought  to  be  lefl  to  the 
uncertain  events  of  time,  and  the  very  possible 
chances  of  insincerity  on  the  part  of  the  new  Rus- 
sian government ; and  it  was  with  mortibcation 
that  Nelson  saw  his  commsnder-in'chief  returning 
to  Kioge  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Zealand,  there  to 
wait  patiently  for  what  might  happen.  As  rein- 
forcements had  arrived  from  England,  the  fleet 
counted  eiglueen  good  sail  of  tlie  line,  a force  which 
Nelson  held  to  be  sufBcieut  to  sweep  the  Baltic 
clean  of  all  enemies*  ships.  On  the  5lh  of  May 
dispatches  arrived  from  London,  recalling  Sir  Hyde, 
and  appointing  Nelson  commander-in-chief.  Nel- 
son's first  signal  as  chief  was  to  hoist  in  all  boats 
and  prepare  to  weigh ; and  on  the  7th  the  fleet 
sidled  from  Kioge.  Nelson  called  at  Carlscrona, 
w'here  he  demanded  and  obtained  an  assurance 
from  the  Swedes  that  the  British  trade  should  not 
be  molested  by  them  : he  told  the  Swedish  admiral 
that  he  hoped  nothing  would  disturb  the  returning 
harmony,  but  that  he  waa  not  directed  to  abstain 
from  hostilities  should  be  meet  with  a Swedish  fleet 
at  sea.  Leaving  u part  of  hia  fleet  to  watch  these 
Swedes,  he  sailed  away  with  ten  ships  of  the  line, 
two  frigates,  a brig,  and  a schooner,  for  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  vowing  that  he  would  have  all  the 
English  shipping,  subjects,  and  property  restored, 
and  that  he  would  not  rufler  Russia  to  mix  up  the 
affairs  of  Denmark  or  Sweden  with  PauFs  irregular 
embargo  and  the  seizure  of  our  ships.  The  wind 
was  fair,  and  in  four  days  Nelson  was  in  Revel 
Roads.  But  the  Imy  had  been  clear  of  Arm  ioe  on 
the  29th  of  April,  while  Sir  Hyde  Parker  waa  lying 
idle  at  Kioge.  The  Russians  had  cut  through  the 
ice  in  the  mole  six  feet  thick,  and  had  sailed  on  the 
3rd  of  Mav  for  Cronstadt,  where  they  were  pro- 
tected by  land  batteries  and  other  works  of  the 
most  formidable  description.  Nelson  said  that  if  he 
had  but  found  them  at  Revel,  and  if  the  necessity 
of  treating  them  hostilely  hod  continued,  nothing 
could  have  prevented  his  destroying  them  in  Mo 
in  a couple  of  houra.  He  now  opened  some  friendly 
communications  with  the  shore,  and  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  urging  the  immediate  release 
of  British  subjects  and  restoration  of  British  pro- 
perty, and  propouog  to  wait  on  kis  imperial  ma- 
jesty personally,  in  order  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  accession.  An  answer  from  Petersburgh  ar- 
rived on  the  16th  of  May : Alexander's  ministers, 
though  professing  the  most  friendly  dispositiou  to- 
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wards  Great  Britain,  declined  Nelson’s  visit  unless 
he  came  in  a single  ship,  made  use  of  expressions 
which  implied  distrust  and  suspicion,  and  said  no- 
thing about  the  late  embargo.  These  Russians," 
said  Nelson,  **  would  not  have  written  thus  if  their 
fleet  had  been  at  Revel !"  He  wrote  immediately 
to  tell  the  court  of  Petersbuigh  that  the  word  of 
a British  admiral  was  as  sacred  as  that  of  any  so- 
vereign in  Europe and  “ that  under  other  cir- 
cumstances it  would  have  been  his  anxious  wish 
to  have  paid  his  respects  to  the  emperor,  and  to 
have  signed  with  his  own  hand  the  act  of  amity 
between  the  two  countries."  And  then  he  quitted 
Revel,  where  it  was  pretended  that  his  presence 
created  alarm,  and  sto^  out  to  sea,  leaving  only  a 
brig  behind  to  bring  off  some  provisions,  and  to 
settle  some  accounts  on  shore.  " 1 ho|>c,"  said  he, 
writing  to  the  British  ambassador  at  ^rlin,  **  that 
all  it  right : but  teamen  are  but  bad  negotiators  ; 
for  wc  put  to  issue  in  five  minutes  what  diplomatic 
forms  would  he  five  months  doing."  On  his  way 
down  the  Baltic  he  met  the  Russian  admiral 
Tchitchagoff,  who  was  dispatched  by  Alexander  to 
enter  into  friendly  explanations.  Nelson  then 
anchored  off  Rostock,  where  at  the  beginning  of 
June  he  received  dispatches  from  the  Russian  court, 
expressing  their  regret  that  there  should  ever  have 
been  any  misunderstanding  between  them;  inform- 
ing him  that  the  British  subjects  and  vessels  which 
Paul  had  detained  were  ordered  to  be  liberated ; 
and  inviting  him  to  Petersburgh  in  whatever  mode 
might  be  most  agreeable  to  himself.  But  Nelson, 
whose  services  had  chiefly  been  in  warm,  sunny 
climates,  and  whose  shattered,  enfeebled  constitu- 
tion could  ill  bear  the  cold  and  the  fogs  of  the 
North,  was  now  only  anxious  to  retuni  home, 
feeling  that  if  he  staye«l  there  he  must  die  : on  the 
6th  of  June  he  returned  to  Kioge  Bay ; on  the  13th 
he  received  the  sanction  of  the  Admiralty  to  an 
application  he  had  made  to  return  to  England  ; 
and  on  the  19th  he  quitted  the  Baltic  in  the  * Kite  * 
brig,  declining,  in  his  unwillingness  to  weaken  the 
British  force,  to  accept  of  a frigate — a very  unusual 
sacrifice  of  comfort  on  the  part  of  an  admiral  and 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  more  to  be  remarked, 
as  Nelson,  who  it  said  never  to  have  gone  to  sea 
without  suffering  sickness  for  the  first  day  or  two, 
though  in  a line-of-ba(t1e  ship,  was  known  to  suffer 
excessively  from  sea-sickness  in  a small  vessel.* 

In  the  meanwhile  Lord  St.  Helens  had  proceeded 
from  London  to  Petersburgh;  and  on  the  17ih  of 
June,  just  two  days  before  Nelson  l)etonk  himself 
to  his  comfortless  berth  on  board  the  little  brig, 
a convention  was  signed  by  his  lordship  and  the 
Russian  ministers,  in  which  all  disputes  were  ad> 
justed.  Sweden  and  Denmark  acceded  to  the  same 
terms,  which  included  a more  explicit  definition  of 
the  right  of  search,  and  of  the  law  and  principlea 
of  blockade,  together  with  a limitation  of  articles 
considered  as  contraband  of  war  to  those  of  real 
military  and  naval  stores,  ammunition,  &c.  The 
Danish  troops,  who  had  occupied  Hamburgh,  eva* 

* Southey.  Life  of  Nrboo. 
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cuated  that  great  trading  city ; the  navigation  of 
the  Elbe,  and  of  the  other  German  rivers  which 
had  been  closed,  was  re-opened  to  our  flag  ; and 
Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Frederick  William  II.,  in  No- 
vember, 1797,  who  continued  in  vassalage  or  sub- 
servience to  the  French,  and  who  had  seized  not 
only  the  independent  trading  city  of  Bremen,  but 
also  the  whole  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  the 
hereditary  dominion  of  George  III.,  where  he  had 
levied  contributions,  and  act^  as  a conqueror  and 
sovereign,  engaged  to  give  up  both  these  acquisi- 
tions, and  to  withdraw  his  troops  within  his  old 
frontiers  after  certain  amicable  arrangements  should 
be  completed.  Except  on  the  part  of  Denmark, 
there  seemed  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  and 
willingness  with  which  these  northern  powers 
abandoned  French  interests.  Besides  breaking  the 
confederacy  of  the  Baltic,  the  battle  of  Copenhagen 
and  the  death  of  Paul  gave  the  death-blow  to  sundry 
French  schemes,  and  induced  Bonaparte  really  to 
wish  for  some  short  peace  or  truce,  lie  had  hoped, 
by  some  sudden  (though  certainly  not  very  prac- 
ticable) junction  of  the  fleets  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Russia,  with  the  navies  of  France  and  Spain, 
to  obtain  the  mastery  of  the  British  Channel  and 
the  narrow  seas,  and  to  be  enabled  by  these  means 
to  throw  an  invading  army  of  100,000  men  on  our 
coast.  He  had  also  secretly  concerted  with  the 
madman  Paul  the  plan  of  a wondrous  expedition 
to  India,  which  he  found  was  not  to  be  conquered 
or  disturbed  from  the  side  of  Egypt : %,000 
choice  French  troops  were  to  have  marched  into 
Poland,  there  to  join  30,000  select  Russian  infantry, 
and  40,000  Cossacks  and  other  irregular  cavalry ; 
and  from  the  heart  of  Poland  this  allied  army  was 
to  have  proceeded  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
either  to  embark  and  cross  that  sea,  or  to  march 
by  the  way  of  Persia,  whose  consent  had  been  soli- 
cited both  by  the  Czar  and  the  First  Consul.  But 
these  splendid  visions — and  they  were  but  visions 
at  the  best — were  now  dissolved  into  the  thinnest 
air. 

The  fate  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt  was  sealed 
about  a fortnight  before  the  battle  of  Copenhagen. 
In  the  year  1800  General  Kleber,  after  losing  the 
fortress  of  El  Arish,  and  retreating  before  aTurkish 
army  commanded  by  the  grand  vizier,  and  essen- 
tially aided  by  an  English  squadron  under  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
agreeing  to  evacuate  Egypt.  On  the  24th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1800,  a treaty  was  concluded  at  £1  Arish 
between  the  Turks  and  the  French,  and  confirmed 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  had  received  no  instruc- 
tions to  that  eflect  either  from  his  commandei-in- 
chief  or  from  the  government  at  home.  By  the 
conditions  of  this  treaty  the  French  army  was  to 
be  allowed  to  return  to  Europe  unmolested.  Pitt’s 
ministry,  naturally  averse  to  permit  the  arrival  of 
such  reinforcements  to  Bonaparte,  then  contending 
or  about  to  contend  with  the  Austrians  in  Italy 
and  with  the  imperialists  in  Germany,  sent  out 
orders  to  Lord  Keith  not  to  ratify  any  such  con- 
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vention  as  that  of  El  Ariah.  The  commander-in- 
chief  of  our  Mediterranean  fleet  accordingly  ac- 
quainted Kleber  by  letter  that  he  could  not  permit 
any  of  his  troops  to  depart  for  F'rance  before  they 
had  been  exchanged  in  Europe  as  prisoners  of  war ; 
that  he  must  lay  down  his  arms,  give  up  the  plun- 
der which  had  been  made  in  Egypt,  and  the  F rench 
transports  and  stores  in  the  port  of  Alexandria, 
before  any  capitulation  could  be  agreed  to.  Hos- 
tilities recommenced  immediately,  and  on  the  20th 
of  March  Kleber  routed  the  undisciplined,  disor- 
derly army  of  the  grand  vizier.  But  at  this  cri- 
tical moment  the  Moslems  of  Cairo  rose  in  insur- 
rection, murdered  many  of  the  French  that  were  in 
that  city,  and  drove  tlie  rest  of  them  into  the  citadel. 
Instead  of  fallowing  the  flying  vizier,  Kleber  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Cairo.  After  some  sanguinary 
conflicts,  and  many  atrocities  committed  on  both 
sides,  the  insurgents  were  obliged  to  capitulate. 
Kleber  was  engaged  in  the  very  hopeless  task  of 
restoring  order  and  tranquillity,  when,  on  the  13th 
of  June,  he  was  stabbed  by  an  Arab.  He  was 
succeeded  by  General  Menou,  whose  indecision  or 
pusillanimity  hod  left  so  good  an  opening  to  Bona- 
parte at  the  crisis  of  the  13th  Vendemiaire,*  who 
had  pretended  to  turn  Mussulman,  taking  the  turban 
and  the  name  of  .Abdallah,  assiduously  frequenting 
the  mosques,  and  marrying  an  Egyptian  wife ; and 
who  appears  really  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
contemptible  of  these  French  republican  generals, 
who,  generally  speaking,  were  raised  far  above 
contempt  by  martial  bravery  and  ability.  The 
French  were,  however,  enabled  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  Egypt  until  the  arrival  of  the  Brithh 
army  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby ; and  in  the 
interval  four  French  ships  of  war  and  some  fast- 
sailing transports  escap^  our  cruisers,  ran  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  landed  important  suc- 
cours of  troops  and  ammunition.  By  the  1st  of 
January,  1801,  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Lord  Keith, 
which  carried  this  small  but  excellent  army,  had 
all  come  safely  to  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Marmorice, 
on  the  coast  of  Karamania,  one  of  the  finest  har- 
bours in  the  world.  Here  the  troops  were  kept 
waiting  for  some  time  fur  horses  which  had  lieen 
promi^  from  Constantinople  to  mount  the  cavalry, 
and  fur  other  necessaries,  some  of  which  arriv^ 
very  slowly,  and  some  not  at  all.  But  the  time 
was  not  entirely  wasted  ; the  whole  army  was  fre- 
quently exercised  in  the  mauceuvre  of  binding, 
which  they  were  shortly  to  practise  in  presence  of 
the  enemy ; and  these  manoeuvres  and  experiments 
were  repeated  until  it  was  nicely  ascertained  that 
COOU  men  might  be  landed  in  the  most  perfect 
order,  and  ready  for  immediate  action,  in  the  short 
space  of  twenty-three  minutes. f 

The  capital  defect  of  English  armies  had  hitherto 
been  the  almost  total  want  of  a proper  staff  of 
olliccrs,  educated  and  trained  in  the  scientific  parls 
of  their  profession,  in  planning  and  mapping,  in 
catching  at  a glance,  or  on  a rapid  survey,  the 
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military  capabilities  of  a country  for  oflensive  or 
for  defenaiTc  operationa,  in  judging  of  the  relative 
value  of  positions,  of  the  beat  lines  whereby  to 
advance  or  retreat,  and  of  taking  the  field  advan- 
tageously, compactly,  and  scientifically.  Through 
the  want  of  such  a staff,  and  through  the  obsti- 
nacy ai>d  blindness  of  ignorance,  the  armies  led 
by  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
Holland  had  taken  the  field  bap-hazard,  or  like 
geese  scattered  over  a common,  rarely  or  irever 
knowing  anything  of  the  country  that  was  before 
them  or  behind  them,  or  on  their  flanks ; and  time 
after  time  nothing  but  the  doggedness  of  the  Bri- 
tish soldiery,  who  would  never  know  when  they 
were  beaten,  had  saved  the  army  from  an  ignomi- 
nious surrender.  But  now  this  capita]  defect  was 
beginning  to  be  supplied  by  yonng  olEcers  who  had 
been  duly  educated  in  the  military  school  or  col- 
lege established  at  Marlow,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  General  Jarry,  a veteran,  who  had  devoted 
his  whole  life  to  this  sort  of  science,  and  who  had 
had  ample  practice  and  ezperiencc  in  the  wars  of 
Frederick  the  Great  It  was  in  this  Egyptian 
campaign  that  the  French  generals  were  first 
astonished  and  alarmed  at  the  skill  and  excellence 
of  the  British  staff.*  During  the  stay  of  the  army 
in  Marmorice  Bay  it  was  joined  by  two  more 
regiments  of  dismutmted  cavalry ; and  a sloop  of 
war  arrived  in  the  harbour,  which  had  a few  days 
before  captured  a French  brig,  having  on  board  a 
general  officer  and  5(KX)  stand  of  arms  for  the  use 
of  the  French  army  in  Egypt.  The  horses  for  the 
cavalry  at  last  arrived ; but  they  were  such  sorry 
beasts,  that  the  English  dragoons  were  ashamed  to 
mount  them  or  take  charge  of  them,  and  every 
commanding  cavalry  officer  solicited  rather  to 
serve  with  his  corps  as  infantry.t  About  two 
hundred  of  these  half-starved,  diminutive,  galled 
steeds  were,  however,  kept  for  the  cavalry,  and 
about  fifty  for  the  artillery,  the  remainder  being 
shot  or  sold  fur  a dollar  a-head.  Miserable  in- 
deed would  have  been  the  state  of  our  cavalry  had 
it  not  been  amended  by  the  purchase  of  some  horses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marmorice ; but  this  sup- 
ply was  small,  for  the  measure  was  not  presa^ 
vigorously  till  too  late  : if  the  purchase  had  been 
previously  made,  it  would  have  rendered  the  dra- 
goons an  effective  force,  and  have  saved  an  enor- 

* 5t«e  Oeacral  Fbjr’t  Hlatorr  of  the  rndanltr  War,  is  whkh  tbt 
able  Preodi  oAeer  aekocrwleiim  this  fact,  and  the  admirable  qualiUes 
of  the  •talT*  employed  by  WelFinKtoD  aed  hla  (t^erala  is  $>pain  and 
The  beat  of  oar  ataff-oflioara  »bo  terred  la  the  Peniowilat 
war  had  been  trained  at  Marhiw  under  old  Jarry.  leara  from 
a refister  io  the  «ir  office  that  old  Jarry  waa  unt  coremiaaioiwd 
" commandant  of  the  ruyal  miUlary  oollef^  of  the  aenior  depart* 
ment”  until  the  tMh  of  June,  1901  ; but  be  had  i;lven  inatructinua 
•ome  time  before  receirms  hla  romniaaian— euch  practical  ioatnie- 
Uous  aa  no  other  bmu  in  Lmtland  at  tlial  time  could  hare  (pren.)  We 
beliere  we  only  repeal  (food  troftrmiooal  opinkma  in  aayioK  that  there 
ba«  been  no  refularly  iwocreaiire  unprorement  in  ibeae  brandieaof 
military  eduailion  ; iMt  tW  military  odleKe  of  Sandhnrat,  the  aue- 
ceaaor  or  cuotieaator  of  the  military  colleire  of  M.irlow.  has  dwindled 
Into  a mere  ■cbcol  of  matbematlet.  where  liitlc  or  nothint  lluit  ie 
practical  U practically  Uu};ht,  and  where  oUl  Jarry 'a  Arid  le«nos 
are  never  repealed,  and  acmirely  known  etrept  by  tradition.  'Hie 
ffovrmmrnl  of  Una  country  cannot  too  awn  direct  Its  attestion  to  this 
Imiortaiit  r.ibjrct- 

1 It  ia  uid  ttiat  lord  El|rin,  our  ambamador  at  Cnnktantinople, 
had  i»irehaatd  400  or  &oo  very  fmid  hortea.  (nit  that  tliene  ha<l  hern 
chanK<Hi  on  the  road  Ihrmiib  the  ktta^ery  of  thr  |*o{>]o  employe*!  in 
cunducUnn  them  tbrou(h  Asia  Mioot. 


mous  expense.  Some  gun-boats  which  hsd  been 
fitted  out  at  Rhodea  now  joined  the  fleet,  being  in- 
tended for  covering  the  landing  in  Egypt,  further 
to  facilitate  which  operation  a numter  of  amall 
veaseli,  decked,  but  of  eaay  draught  of  water,  were 
hired.  General  Moore,  who  bad  been  aent  to  ex- 
amine the  ^and  vizier’a  array,  atationed  at  Jaffa, 
returned  with  the  melancholy  intelligence  that  it 
waa  weak  aa  to  numbers,  without  diacipline,  and 
infected  with  the  plague,  ao  that  ila  co-operation 
offered  no  apparent  advantage.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  French  force  in  Egypt 
was  far  greater  than  had  been  supposed  : it  bad 
been  calculated  that,  through  disease,  battle,  aasaa- 
aination,  wounds,  and  other  casualties,  the  army 
under  Menou  bad  been  reduced  to  13,000  or 
14, (XX)  men,  whereas  it  was  now  found  that, 
through  reinforcements  they  had  received,  and 
some  hundreds  of  auxiliaries  they  had  raised,  the 
French  were  more  than  30,000  strong,  having  with 
them  above  1000  pieces  of  cannon,  exclusive  of  up- 
wards of  5U0  unaerviceable  pieces,  in  boats,  ship- 
ping, &C.  When  Abcrcromby  had  received  all  his 
reinforcements,  he  could  not  muster  more  than 
15,330  men,  including  996  aick,  500  Maltese,  and 
all  kindi  and  descriptions  of  people  attached  to  an 
army  except  officers : — the  effective  force,  therefore, 
could  not  be,  at  the  highest  computation,  above 
12,000.  Nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  the  Turkish 
Capitan  Paaha,  whoae  co-operation  witli  a fleet  and 
land  troupe  had  been  promised ; the  Capitan  Bey 
arrived,  but  he  brought  with  him  only  two  cor- 
vettca,  hia  linc-uf-battle  ship  having  been  dismasted 
by  lightning.  It  waa  resolved,  however,  to  wait 
no  lunger.  The  weather  had  been  very  stormy 
for  some  time,  and  all  the  country  pilots  declared 
that,  till  alter  the  equinox,  it  would  be  madneaa  to 
attempt  a landing  on  the  Egyptian  coast.  But  to 
their  astonishment  the  fleet,  on  the  23rd  of  Fe- 
bruary, weighed  anchor,  and  set  sail  in  a gale  of 
wind.  The  number  of  vessela  waa  ao  great,  being 
175  sail  of  all  deacriptiona,  that  it  took  them  a 
whole  day  to  clear  out  of  Marmorice  Bay  and 
asaemble  in  the  roads.  According  to  an  eye-wit- 
ness, a nobler  sight  could  not  be  beheld.  On  the 
2nd  of  March  the  whole  fleet  anchored  in  Aboukir 
Buy;  the  men-of-war,  riding 'exactly  where  the 
battle  of  the  Nile  waa  fought,  for  one  of  our  ships 
of  the  line  chafed  her  cables  against  the  wreck  of 
‘ L’Orient,’  whose  anchor  she  afterwards  fitbed 
up.  From  the  2nd  to  the  7th  of  March  the  state 
of  the  weather  prevented  any  operations  in  boats ; 
hut,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  the  weather  mo- 
derating, Sir  Ralph  Abcrcromby  and  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  whoae  services  were  invaluable,  went  in 
boats  to  reconnoitre  the  coast,  and  fix  upon  the  beat 
place  for  landing  the  troops.  On  the  following 
morning  some  gun-vessels  and  armed  launches 
were  sent  forward  to  clear  the  beach,  5500  soldieri 
were  put  into  the  boats,  and  at  a given  signal  a 
aiinullaneoua  dash  was  made  for  the  shore. 
Though  rapidly,  the  boats  advanced  in  perfect 
urder,  the  suldiera  sitting  lictwecn  the  seals  close 
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togcthrr,  with  unloaded  arms.  When  the  boatt 
came  within  range,  6fleen  piecei  of  ordnance 
from  the  opposite  hill,  and  the  artillery  of  Aboukir 
Castle,  opened  upon  them  with  round  and  grape 
shot ; and,  on  advancing  still  nearer,  musket-balls 
were  showered  upon  them.  The  British  soldiers 
huzzaed  occasionally,  but  never  attempted  to  re- 
turn a shot  Numtera  of  the  soldiers  were  killed 
and  wounded  ; some  boats  were  sunk,  some  turned 
aside  to  save  the  drowning  men,  but  the  mass  of 
them  rowed  steailily  forward,  until  they  touched 
the  strand,  when  the  soldiers  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity got  ail  on  shore,  and  General  Moore,  draw- 
ing them  up  in  line,  gave  the  welcome  word  to  load. 
Some  of  the  English  guards  were  roughly  handled 
by  a division  of  French  cavalry  before  they  could 
form ; tome  loss  was  sustained  in  ascending  the 
sand-hills  which  rose  above  the  beach  ; but  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  those  heights  were  carried,  and 
the  French  fled,  leaving  all  their  field-pieces  behind 
them.*  Advancing  against  the  French,  who  took 
post  on  the  ridge  of  heights  between  Aboukir  and 
Alexandria,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  with  sailors 
dragging  the  artillery  through  a deep  and  burning 
sand,  came  to  an  indecisive  action  on  the  13th  of 
March,  and  had  a horse  killed  under  him.  On  the 

* **  Some  of  our  troopi  fonseil  tnd  tooded  n*  Ui«y  lb«  boaU, 

while  otb<*ra  puthed  oe  without  haviog  tine  to  loed;  uod,  notwith- 
Miuidias  the  rupid  Are  of  nuahrtry  which  omilled  then,  lod  the 
leot  diarfe  of  the  enemy.  Um  tatter  were  foitrd  to  give  »ay.  Not 
note  lhao  XOOO  of  our  men  were  on  chore  wheu  Ute  Preoeh  retreated; 
but  every  atep  wa»  ronteelcd  and  eanied.  There  waa  learrely  any  in- 
terral  Isetween  tlio  landing  of  the  troupa  and  tlieir  puahlog  up  tlie  hilU» 
u^er  dlffleultie*  and  anidet  daogm  that  baffle  the  pewen  of  dnertp* 
tkm.  Some  inarched  up  in  an  esceilnit  line  with  rharged  bayoorta, 
while  otben  procewded  on  their  ban  da  and  knrea.  Rut,  nowerer  they 
anwnded.  whatever  dangera  they  eoeouuterrd.  they  gained  their 
ob>ecl.'*'^u«rwai  Fim*$  wkirk  Miird  ^nm  tke  Aaeat  ia  Afrit, 
1000.  : irttA  lAe  rsAaeeaeat  Traaaaetuau  a/ tkr  Army  aadrr  tAr  euw- 

ewad  ^tfeacro/  Sir  A«/pA  Abtrmrnhy.  i«  tht  iffdiKrraaeaa  ctad  Sfyft, 
4re.  { bf  /Eat  ei  Anirrum,  Lint.  40iA  Regt. 


19th  Fort  Aboukir  cspitulsted ; and  on  the  20ih, 
General  Menou  having  arrived  from  Cairo,  the 
whole  of  the  French  disposable  force  was  concen- 
trated at  Alexandria.  The  Britiih  forcea  now  oc- 
cupied excellent  poaitions  near  the  ground  where 
they  had  fought  on  the  13th.  About  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  21at,  when  all  was  quiet,  the 
report  of  a musket  was  heard  at  the  extremity  of 
the  British  left ; this  waa  followed  by  the  report  of 
a cannon  ; scattered  musketry  succeeded,  and  then 
the  roar  of  two  more  guns  waa  heard.  Early  as  it 
was,  our  men  were  all  under  arms ; but  it  was  still 
dark,  and,  although  some  streaks  of  grey  were  per- 
ceptible in  the  eastern  horizon,  the  morning  seemed 
slow  to  break.  While  all  eyes  and  eart  were  turned 
towards  the  left,  whence  the  sound  of  the  firing 
proceeded,  of  a sudden  loud  shouts  were  heard  in 
front  of  our  right — thouta  that  were  presently  suc- 
ceeded by  a crash  of  muskeg.  Menou  had  hoped 
to  take  the  British  by  surprise,  and  had  ordered  a 
general  attack  : the  surprise  failed,  but  the  attack 
ioon  became  general  enough,  and  the  fighting  more 
terrible  than  any  the  French  had  hitherto  met  with. 
For  awhile  the  darkness  was  made  greater  by  the 
smoke  of  the  guns  and  small-arms,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  our  troops  wan  to  discern 
friends  from  foes.  But  anon  the  tardy  dawn 
brightened  into  day,  and  then  the  fighting  went  on 
with  increased  vivacity.*  At  first  the  well-mounted 
French  cavalry  made  great  impression,  turning  our 
right  wing  and  getting  into  the  rear  of  our  infantry ; 
but  the  42nd  Highlanders  and  the  28th  regiment, 
aided  by  the  flank  companies  of  the  40th,  and  fight- 

* “ la  the  dark  eone  eonfiuioa  wu  urun^ble ; but  our  mea 
vhrarver  the  Preach  appeured,  had  foae  boldly  uptoihon.  lisea 
tlie  Preach  cavalry  Ireakiag  ia  bad  oot  dUnayed  iham  “—Omrrat 
JJuur^t  ewa  Jumrucl. 
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ing  at  th«  aame  time  to  the  front,  flanks,  and  rear, 
not  only  kept  their  ground,  but  fired  such  Tolleys 
that  the  field  was  presently  covered  with  men  and 
horses,  while  other  horses  were  galloping  without 
their  riders : in  short,  the  French  cavalry  was  de- 
stroyed. In  several  parts  of  the  field  the  French 
and  English,  who  had  exhausted  their  ammuni- 
tion, were  seen  pelting  one  another  with  stones. 
Wherever  the  British  bayonet  was  used,  its  success 
was  complete  and  terrible.  In  addition  to  a re- 
doubt, the  English  had  possession  of  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  Roman  palace,  surrounded  by  a low  stone 
wall,  like  a Turkish  cemetery.  Menou  had  promised 
a louis  d’or  to  every  French  soldier  who  should  pene- 
trate into  that  quadrangle.  After  several  desperate 
attempts,  the  French,  attacking  on  three  sides  at 
once,  got  within  the  walls.  Here  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  58th  and  23rd,  and  followed  by  a 
part  of  the  42nd,  who  blocked  up  every  exit  and 
completely  cut  off  their  retreat.  When  they  bad 
expended  all  their  ammunition,  our  people  h^  re- 
course to  stones  and  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets. 
Then  they  transfixed  the  French  with  their  bsyonets 
against  the  walls  of  the  old  building,  and  covered 
the  whole  area  with  the  blood  and  bodies  of  their 
enemies.  Seven  hundred  Frenchmen  were  shot  or 
bayoneted  among  those  ruins — scarcely  a man  of 
them  that  had  entered  escaped.  While  this  tre- 
mendous conflict,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day,  was  at  its  height.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 
riding  towards  the  ruins,  was  nearly  surrounded 
by  a party  of  French  horse.  A French  officer 
made  a savage  thrust  at  the  old  general ; but  Sir 
Ralph,  receiving  the  sabre  under  his  leff  arm, 
wrested  the  weapon  from  his  antagonist.  A French 
hussar  then  rode  up  to  aim  a surer  blow ; but  a 
Highland  soldier,  perceiving  his  intention,  and 
being  without  ball,  put  his  ramrod  into  his  musket 
and  with  it  shot  the  hussar.  Unfortunately  the 
brave  old  general,  who  had  always  been  accused  of 
exposing  his  person  too  much,  aud  whose  shortness 
of  sight  had  often  led  him  into  danger,  received  a 
sabre-wound  in  the  breast  in  this  mcliie  with  the 
French  hussars ; and,  a short  time  after,  be  re- 
ceived a musket-shot  in  the  thigh.  Between  nine 
and  ten  o’clock  a.m.  the  battle  ceased.  It  was  not 
until  he  saw  the  French  flying  that  Sir  Ralph  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  field.  He  had  con- 
tinued walking  about,  paying  no  attention  to  his 
wounds ; officers  who  went  to  him  in  the  course 
of  the  action  had  returned  without  knowing  from 
bis  manner  and  appearance  that  he  had  been 
wounded  at  all,  and  even  now  many  ascertained 
it  only  by  seeing  the  blood  trickling  down  his 
clothes ; but  at  last,  when  exertion  was  no  longer 
necessary,  his  spirit  yielded  to  the  weakness  of  the 
body  : he  became  faint,  was  put  into  a hammock, 
and  was  carried  off  the  field  in  the  midst  of  the 
blessings  and  tears  of  the  soldiery,  who  loved  him 
as  a father.  The  cut  or  contusion  in  the  chest  was 
trifling  ; but  the  shot  wound  was  dangerous  from 
the  first,  and  proved  mortal ; he  was  carried  almost 
iiunicdiatcly  to  Lord  Keith's  flag-ship,  where  he 


I expired  on  the  evening  of  the  28th.*  General 
I Moore  was  badly  wounded  early  in  tbe  action,  as 
I was  also  Brigadier-General  Oakes ; but  both,  like 
their  veteran  commander-in-ebief,  remained  on  the 
field  till  the  action  was  over.  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
who  was  serving  on  shore,  aud  who  was  always  in 
tbe  hottest  fire,  and  Brigadier-General  Hope,  were 
also  wounded.  On  the  other  side.  General  Roize, 
who  commanded  the  French  cavalry,  was  killed  on 
the  field,  with  nearly  all  the  men  and  horses  he 
led  into  action  ; and  Generals  Lanuase  and  Rodet 
died  of  their  wounds.  The  total  number  of  British 
I killed  and  wounded  is  stated  at  about  1400,  and 
I that  of  the  French  at  more  than  double  that  num- 
I ber.  Tbe  field  was  covered  with  the  wounded  and 
I the  dead  : on  it  were  found  above  1700  Frencli, 
1040  of  whom  were  buried  by  the  English  in  the 
course  of  two  days  in  the  ground  on  which  they 
had  fought  aud  fallen.  “ I never,”  says  General 
Moore,  “ saw  a field  so  strewed  with  dead !”  A 
Corps  which,  like  nearly  all  tbe  regiments  now 
under  Menou,  had  formed  a part  of  the  conquer- 
ing army  of  Italy,  and  which  in  its  pride  had 
taken  the  name  of  “ The  Invincible,”  was  almost 
annihilated.  A standard  was  taken  inscribed  with 
victories  and  exploits  in  Italy. f Menou,  as  well 
as  all  bis  army,  had  gone  into  action  quite  confi- 
dent of  success ; their  numbers  were  from  12,000 
to  14,000.  Our  effective  force  on  the  ground  did 
not  exceed  10,000  ; and  during  nearly  all  the  con- 
flict about  half  of  that  number  had  to  sustain  the 
concentrated  attack  of  the  French,  the  left  wing, 
which  had  been  the  first  threatened  with  attack, 
and  which  continued  to  be  observed  by  Gcueral 
Regnier  with  800  French,  scarcely  coming  into 
action  at  all  until  Menou  was  already  in  lull  re 
treat.  The  French  prisoners  confes^  that  the 
battles  in  Italy  were  nothing  compared  to  those 
they  had  fought  since  the  landing  of  the  British  in 
Egypt : some  of  them  said  they  had  never  fought 
till  naw.[ 

The  consequences  of  the  three  victories  we  had 
obtained  were  of  the  utmost  importance ; the 
Arabs,  who  had  witnessed  fighting  such  as  their 

* Str  WM  • troljr  upright,  hocwanblo,  and  judkloot  nan ; 
hit  irrmt  ucBul;,  which  hu  oren  poioted  all  hi«  Ufa  to  militarY  mat* 
ten,  made  him  an  racellrat  oOkvi.  Tic dimdaaalSfe  kt  tahimrtd imdar 
mu  hrimg  cctremr/y  •Aori  npAlcd.  He  iherafore  Mood  la  Dead  of  food 
cxeciiiite  feoml*  ander  him.  (t  »a«  Impoiailde,  koowlaf  him  ai  I 
did,  out  to  haTe  tha  freatnt  mnel  and  friendship  Tor  him.  . . « . • 
The  only  conaoUlion  1 ftn)  Is,  tut  hia  death  has  heeo  nearly  that 
which  he  himself  wislted : and  hia  counirv,  grateful  to  Us  memory, 
will  lunddowD  his  name  to  poMeiity  with  the  admiration  H deser^«•.‘* 
Jeanai  o/  J.itwUmoMt-thiUnl  Sir  Jokm  Mourr,  m by  kit 

Bfvthrr, 

t Le  Paaa«{»  de  la  Serlria.  le  Paaaace  da  TacUamonto,  la 

Psssutfi*  de  risonso,  la  I’ris  de  Gnii.  le  Font  de  Lodi.” 

t Mir  Robert  Wilson,  History  uf  the  Rritish  Expedition  to  E|fyp^> 
fcc.x-£unii  Andenoo,  Lieut.  4Mh  Regt..  Journal  of  the  Poreea,  ioe, 
and  uf  tiir  TnmsactioDa  of  the  Army  under  the  eixnmand  of  Oenetal 
.'hr  Ralph  Abercromby.  ke.— ianrea  Carridc  Moore,  life  of  his  Hro* 
Uier,  LieuL'Gcnera]  Sir  John  Moore.— Nsrratire  of  a Prlrate  Soldie* 
in  his  Majeety's  Mod  Re«l.  of  Foot,  written  by  himself. 

Our  forces  had  been  reduced  by  the  aetlona  of  the  tth  and  ISth : 
many  men  were  taken  away  for  the  care  of  the  wounded ; and  Utree 
regtenents  bad  been  left  In  the  rear  to  pruaecuta  the  riege  of  Port 
Aboukir. 

Eero  according  to  Regnier’s  hoastfbl  aceouut  of  the  battle,  tha 
Preuch  had  9700  men.  inefuding  1900  earalry,  together  with  4<  pierae 
of  artiUery.  The  British  had  oaly  some  300  caTalry.  artd  Ihoee  raiser' 
sUly  mounted.  We  had  only  two  14  tmanders,  and  14  fleld-pieecas 
aua  Usese  were  spread  along  tna  whole  Lne. 
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fnthen  had  handed  down  to  them  no  tradition  of, 
Socked  into  the  British  camp  with  ahundance  of 
provisions ; the  remnant  of  the  splendid  Mameluke 
cavalry  soon  began  to  re-appcar  in  Upper  Egypt ; 
and  even  the  quiet,  spiritless  Fellahs  thought  of 
resenting  the  wrongs  and  insults  they  had  sustained 
from  the  French  soldiery.  The  French  at  Aboukir 
soon  surrendered : in  a few  days  the  Capitan  Pasha’s 
fleet  anchored  there,  and  landed  5000  or  6000 
Turks  ; and  the  grand-vizier,  who  had  been  dozing 
at  El  Arlsh,  b^n  to  rouse  himself.  General 
(afterwards  Lord)  Hutchinson  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  British  army,  which  was  rein- 
forced in  the  month  of  April  by  3000  men. 
Rosetta  and  Fort  JuUen  were  taken  from  the 
French  about  the  middle  of  April.  Alexandria, 
into  which  Menou  had  retired,  was  almost  insu- 
lated from  the  rest  of  Egypt  by  General  Hutchin- 
son, by  cutting  through  the  embankments  which 
served  to  retain  the  waters  of  the  Aboukir  lake, 
and  by  inundating  the  dry  bed  of  the  ancient  Lake 
Mareotia ; a British  flotilla  ascended  the  Nile, 
capturing  the  convoys  of  provisions  destined  for 
the  French,  and  carrying  several  works  which  had 
been  erected  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  The 
grand-vizier  was  crossing  the  desert,  and  the  troops 
from  India  were  expected  to  be  soon  at  Suez. 
Leaving  General  Coote  to  maintain  the  lines  be- 
fore Alexandria  with  6500  men.  General  Hut- 
chinson proceeded  to  Ramanieh,  where  the  French 
had  collected  4000  men,  who  had  dug  intrench- 
menta  and  raised  batteries.  Having  driven  the 
enemy  from  this  important  post,  Hutchinson  pro- 
ceeded still  farther  up  the  Nile  towards  Cairo, 
which  the  grand-vizier  was  approaching  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Before  he  could  eflect  a junc- 
ture with  the  vizier’s  army,  the  French  salli^  out 
ef  Cairo  and  attacked  it ; but  so  spiritless  bad  they 
become  in  their  adversity,  that  5000  disciplined 
republicans,  with  twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  repulsed  by  a most  irre- 
gular Turkish  army.  Now  1200  Mamelukes, 
finely  equipped,  joined  the  vizier,  and  Turks,  Arabs, 
Syrians,  and  Copts,  all  oflered  their  aid  to  expel 
the  French.  Cairo  was  soon  invested ; and,  on 
the  27th  of  June,  the  French  general,  Belliard, 
capitulated,  on  ,the  condition  that  his  troops,  with 
their  arms,  baggage,  field-artillery,  and  cfiTects, 
shoidd  be  embarked  and  conveyed  to  the  French 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  expense  of  the 
allied  powers.  The  French,  who  issued  out  of 
Cairo,  exceeded  13,000  in  all : they  left  behind 
them  313  heavy  cannon  and  100,000  lbs.  weight 
of  gunposrder.  At  this  moment  the  Anglo-Indian 
army,  under  Major-General  Baird,  was  ascending 
the  lied  Sea.  Baird,  who  had  sailed  from  Bom- 
fa  ly  on  the  7th  of  April,  with  about  2800  British, 
2000  Sepoy’S,  and  450  of  the  East  Indian  Com- 
pany's artillery,  reached  Jeddah,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
on  the  17th  of  May,  and  was  there  joined  by  an 
English  division  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
consisting  of  the  61st  regiment,  some  squadrons 
of  light  horse,  and  a strong  detachment  of  ar- 


tillery. On  the  8th  of  June  Baird  reached  Kosseir 
and  commenced  landing  his  troops;  but  it  was  the 
month  of  July  before  his  van  division  began  to 
cross  the  burning  deserts  which  lie  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  Egypt ; and,  before  he  could  unite  his 
forces  at  Cairo,  Menou  capitulated  upon  the  same 
conditions  as  Belliard,  and  Egypt  was  eleared  of 
the  French." 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  court  of  Madrid, 
considering  that  it  could  only  stop  French  inva- 
sion by  submitting  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  the 
First  Consul,  declared  war  against  Portugal ; and 
tosrards  the  end  of  April  a Spanish  army,  com- 
manded by  Godoy,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  in- 
vaded the  Portuguese  provinces.  In  June  the 
court  of  Lisbon  purchased  a treaty  of  peace  (the 
treaty  of  Olivenza),  by  yielding  some  territory  to 
Spain,  and  by  engaging  to  shut  their  ports  against 
the  Englisli.  Bonaparte  refused  to  concur  in  this 
treaty,  and  sent  a French  army,  25,000  strong, 
through  Spain  to  attack  Portugal.  The  Spaniards 
not  merely  allowed  the  passage  of  these  Frenchmen, 
but  gave  them  every  countenance  and  assistance 
they  could.  The  French  soon  invested  Almeida 
and  menaced  both  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  The  help- 
less Portuguese  could  do  little  beyond  imploring 
English  succours  in  troops,  ships,  and  money. 
Some  money — 300,000/.— and  some  ships  were 
sent ; but  our  government  thought  it  could  spare 
no  more  troops  than  the  three  or  four  regiments 
that  were  already  in  the  country.  During  these 
contests,  however,  an  expedition  was  sent  from 
Engisnd  to  take  possession  of  the  island  of  Madeira, 
in  order  to  secure  it  for  Portugal.  As  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  with  England,  which  had  been  se- 
cretly renewed  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  were 
now  drawing  to  a conclusion,  and  as  the  French 
generals  were  gratified  by  enormous  donations  or 
bribes,  the  operations  of  the  invading  army  were 
soon  suspended ; and  by  a definitive  treaty,  con- 
cluded at  Madrid  in  the  last  days  of  September, 
Bonaparte  agreed  to  withdraw  his  troops  and  re- 
spect the  independence  and  integrity  of  Portugal, 
the  court  of  Lisbon,  on  their  part,  agreeing  to  con- 
firm to  Spain  all  the  territory  which  had  been 
ceded  by  the  late  treaty  of  Olivenza ; to  make  over 
to  France  one-haU  of  Portuguese  Guiana ; to  shut 
all  the  porta  and  roads  of  Portugal,  in  Europe, 
against  all  English  vessels  until  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  France  and  England  ; to  nullify  all 
preceding  treaties  and  conventions  with  England  ; 
to  treat  France,  in  all  matters  of  commerce,  as  the 
most  favoured  nation,  and  to  admit  all  French 
commodities  and  merchandise  whatsoever,  particu- 
larly French  brood-cloths.  By  a more  secret 
article  the  Portuguese  court  paid  immediately 
tw'enty  millions  of  francs  to  the  French  republic. 

The  naval  war  became  very  languid,  the  French 

• Sir  Robert  Wll*oo.— Andmoo.— Le  tl*  Nije,  Mi- 

molrct  lUUtUb  k r£x|icdilioa  Au$Uia«  putie  dii  Ueo(«l«  «a 
l»on.  Ifc. 

The  Conte  de  Noe,  «ho  wM  then  • ro)  eliil  emiffnial  tad  ta  oOeer 
in  tbe  Hritibh  loth  re((imeat  of  the  1 ne.  «eot  «ith  Hlr  HemI  oa 
this  expotUtion.  hb  neenuat  of  vhieh  coeltiat  tercml  lainntiu); 
Util*  uot  itf  be  found  eleewbete. 
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and  Spaniih  fleeti  not  venturing  out  of  port,  and  I 
their  detached  aqiiadrona  putting  to  sea  only  in  ' 
the  nbaence  of  the  English.  Admiral  Gantheaume,  ! 
however,  escaped  out  of  Brest  with  seven  sail  of 
the  line  and  two  frigates,  got  through  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  and  into  the  Mediterranean,  and, 
while  our  fleet  in  that  sea  was  occupied  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt,  he  contrived  to  pick  up  two  of 
our  frigates,  and  the  * Swiftsure,’  a 74-gun  ship. 
The  ' Swiftaure,’  unaided  and  alone,  fought  two 
French  80-gun  ships,  at  the  closest  quarters,  for 
mure  than  an  hour,  and  did  not  strike  until  two 
other  French  line-of-battle  ships  were  within  gun- 
shot and  closing  fast  upon  her.  Another  French 
squadron  carrying  troops  from  Toulon  to  Cadiz 
was  not  so  fortunate.  It  was  obliged  by  contrary 
winds  to  put  into  Algesiras  Bay,  right  opposite  to 
Gibraltar.  It  consisted  of  three  line-of-battle 
ships,  a Gallo-Venetian  36-gun  frigate,  and  some 
smaller  craft.  On  the  6th  of  July,  two  days  after 
its  arrival,  this  squadron  was  attacked  b^  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  James  Saumarez,  with  six  sail  of  the 
line ; but  the  bay  of  Algesiras  was  defended  by 
several  heavy  land-batteries,  some  of  them  situated 
on  a rock  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  shore, 
and  others  on  commanding  clifia  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  town  : the  cross-lire  of  these  batteries 
completely  flanked  the  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
which  harbour  was  in  itself  extremely  difficult  to 
navigate,  being  surrounded  by  reeft  of  sunken 
rocks.  For  some  time  only  three  of  Saumarez's 
ships  could  get  into  action,  and  they  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  three  French  line-of-battle  ships,  a 
number  of  gun-boats,  and  the  land-batteries,  which 
were  well  served.  When  two  other  English  ships 
brought  their  fire  to  bear,  one  of  them,  the  ‘ Han- 
nibal,’ struck  and  stuck  fast  on  the  rocks,  where 
she  was  soon  dismasted  and  almost  destroyed  by 
the  terrible  fire  of  the  French  and  Spaniards. 
After  a stern  contest,  in  which  he  was  repeatedly 
baffled  by  flaws  of  wind,  Saumarez  hauled  off : he 
left  the  ‘ Hannibal  ’ behind  him  to  strike ; but  he 
had  sunk  five  Spanish  gun-boats,  and  had  mate- 
rially injured  both  the  Spanish  forts  and  the 
French  ships  of  the  line.  A few  days  after  this 
affair  five  Spanish  ships  of  the  line  and  three  fri- 
zes, and  another  French  ship  of  the  line,  came 
into  Algesiras  bay.  By  working  night  and  day 
Admiral  Saumarez  repaired  the  damages  he  had 
sustained  in  the  late  action,  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  12th  of  July,  as  the  combined  squadron, 
now  cousisting  of  ten  sail  of  the  line,  three  frigates 
and  an  immense  number  of  gun-boats,  was  working 
round  Cabarita  point  to  ^ into  the  Straits,  he 
made  a dash  at  it  with  only  five  ships  of  the  line, 
two  fri^tes,  a polacca,  and  a hired  armed  brig. 
The  allies,  whose  chief  anxiety  was  to  land  the 
troops  at  Cadiz,  went  away  before  the  wind  through 
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I the  Straits,  and  it  was  night  before  the  English 
' could  get  fairly  up  with  them.  The  Spaniards 
! fought  but  loosely  ; one  of  their  immense  line-of- 
battle  ships,  carrying  113  guns,  was  set  on  fire, 
and  as  she  blew  up  she  set  fire  to  another  ship  of 
the  same  flag  and  of  the  same  immense  size,  which 
mounted  in  the  air  soon  after  her ; between  the 
two,  nearly  1800  lives  were  lost.  A Spanish  74- 
gun  ship  was  taken ; the  rest  of  the  combined 
squadron,  much  crippled  and  in  a frightful  state  of 
confusion,  reached  Cadiz. 

On  the  1st  of  August  Admiral  Lord  Nelson, 
with  a flotilla  of  gun-boats  and  other  small  vessels, 
stood  over  to  the  coast  of  France  to  reconnoitre  the 
preparations  said  to  be  making  for  the  invasion  of 
England.  On  the  4th  he  made  an  experimental 
attack  upon  the  flotilla  which  lay  at  the  mouth  of 
Boulogne  harbour.  He  sunk  two  floating  batteries 
and  destroyed  a few  gun-boats  which  were  outside 
the  pier.  But  on  the  night  between  the  1 5th  and 
1 6th,  going  right  into  the  harbour  be  was  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.* 

Many  circumstances,  some  of  which  are  ex^ 
plained  in  the  narrative  of  the  events  of  this  year, 
and  some  of  which  will  fall  to  be  noticed  in  the 
next  Book,  now  rendered  the  First  Consul  really 
eager  for  some  short  suspension  of  hostilities  with 
England.  The  Addington  administration,  which 
bad  started  as  a peace  ministry,  agreed  to  preli- 
minaries, which  were  simed  on  the  1st  of  October. 
The  Turkish  sultan  and  the  young  czar  Alexander 
treated  with  the  First  Consul,  and  there  was  a grand 
interchange  of  complimenta  and  of  promises,  which 
were  never  meant  to  be  kept.  In  the  month  of 
November  the  Marquess  Cornwallis  went  over  to 
France  as  ambassador  plenipotentiary.  From 
Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
honours  and  with  the  very  lively  joy  of  a part  of  tlie 
population,  his  lordship  repaired  to  Amiens,  the 
place  appointed  for  bolding  the  conferences.  The 
discussions,  in  which  Cornwallis  had  to  contend 
with  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  the  wily  Talleyrand, 
were  prolonged  beyond  all  eructation,  and  were 
several  times  all  but  broken  off  in  anger  and  with 
mutual  defiance.  Great  and  reasonable  jealousies 
were  excited  by  the  use  the  First  Consul  made  of 
the  suspension  of  hostilities,  which  had  followed 
the  signing  of  the  preliminaries  m October,  in 
sending  out  the  French  fleets ; but,  at  last,  on  the 
27th  of  March,  1802,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  at  Amiens. 


* Detldc*  twiof  moond  bv  the  botton  to  theehore.  the  PmM-h 
bewte  mad  other  ermft  vere  dewoded  b;  loa|  pole*  hemded  wtth  imn 
mkem  projeetinir  fron  their  midM : toroef  oettloff*  were  braced  op  to 
their  lower  ymrdi;  they  were  etroagly  mmaoed  by  loldiere  mod  pro* 
tested  by  Imu-bmtteries.  the  whole  elvore  anreorer  beinc  lined  with 
tnwpe.  Nelmoo  bmd  MiaoUioed  thml  tlie  force  put  mt  him  dimpoMk  wm* 
Dot  iuUVriint ; but  be  ewuul  Dever  ooae  io  ei|{bt  of  mn  eaeBiy  w ithout 
IlfbtiDg  bin. 
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F tbe  Established 
Church,  regarded  by 
itself,  the  history, 
whether  external  or 
internal,  during  this 
period,  amounts  to 
nothing  or  next  to 
nothing:  it  was  dis- 
quieted by  scarccly 
any  contention  among 
its  own  members ; and 
the  circumstanecs  de- 
scribed in  the  last 
Book  * continued  to  operate  in  consolidating  and 
fixing  the  new  form  into  which  it  had  subsided  as 
a political  institution,  with  a more  undisturbed 
action  than  ever.  It  had  still,  honever,  to  sustain 
some  occasional  alarm,  and  a few  actual  collisions, 
in  the  course  of  the  proceaa  of  adjusting  the  ]wsi- 
tions  and  rights  of  the  various  dissenting  religious 
eommunitiea,  which  was  not  yet  quite  completed. 

This  process,  which  had  been  one  of  relaxation 
in  regard  to  the  Protestant  sectaries  ever  since  the 
Revolution,  had,  as  we  have  seen  already,  begun 
to  take  that  character  before  the  commencement 
of  the  present  period  even  in  regard  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  at  least  in  England  and  Ireland.  After 
mure  than  sixty  years  had  passed  without  any 
additions  having  been  made  to  the  penal  code,  the 
first  actual  repeal  of  any  part  of  that  code  was 
effected  by  tbe  English  and  Irish  statutes  of  the 
year  ms.t  And  the  following  year  witnessed 
the  last  mitigation  we  have  yet  had  to  record  of 
the  less  severe  restrictions  or  diabilities  which  the 
legislation  that  preceded  the  Revolution  of  1688 
had  imposed  upon  the  Protestant  dissenters.  ] 

No  attempt  was  made  by  this  latter  description 
of  persons  to  obtain  any  further  relief  till  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years.  But  at  last  they  resolved 
to  make  application  to  parliament  for  the  repeal  of 
the  two  statutes  of  the  13th  of  Charles  II.  st.  2,  c.  1, 
and  the  25th  of  Charles  II.  e.  2,  commonly  called 
the  Corporation  and  Teat  Acts,  which  made  the 
taking  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  a 
necessary  qualiftcation  for  being  elected  to  any 
municipal  office,  or  for  holding  any  office  of  trust 
or  proht  under  the  crown,  whether  civil  or  military. 
By  an  act  passed  iu  ni8  (the  .5  Geo.  I.  c.  6)  the 
first  of  these  two  statutes  was  so  far  repealed,  as  that 
the  not  having  taken  the  Sacrament  within  the  period 
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firescribed  (a  twelvemonth  before  the  election)  no 
onmr  made  the  election  of  the  party  ipso  facto 
void ; and  then  the  Annual  Indemnity  Acts  pro- 
tected persona  who  neglected  to  qualify  themselves 
within  the  six  months  succeeding  the  election, 
within  which  the  time  for  removal  or  prosecution 
was  now  limited.  Relief  had  also  bwn  already 
granted  to  the  Protestant  dissenters  in  Ireland  from 
disabilities  similar  to  those  which  these  statutes 
imposed,  by  an  act  of  the  parliament  of  that  king- 
dom passed  in  1179,  which  declared  that  all  per- 
sons, being  Protestants,  might  there  hold  and  enjoy 
any  office,  civil  or  military,  notwithstanding  they 
should  not  receive  nor  have  received  the  sacra- 
ment of  tbe  Lord’s  Supper,  without  incurring  any 
penalties  for  or  in  respect  of  that  neglect.  The 
claim  of  the  English  Protestant  dissenters  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  condition  with  their  Irish 
brethren  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  28th  of  Maroh,  1181,  by  Mr.  Beau- 
foy,  member  for  Yarmouth,  in  a motion  that  the 
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House  should  immediately  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  to  consider  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  which  he  prefaced  by  a long  speech.  He 
described  the  persons  aggrieved  by  the  provisions 
in  these  laws,  which  made  the  taking  of  the  Sacra- 
ment a necessary  qualification  for  office,  as  consist- 
ing of  three  classes; — the  first,  composed  of  all 
those  Englishmen  who  were  dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England  ; the  second,  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland ; the 
third,  of  all  those  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  looked  upon  the  prostitution  of  the 
most  solemn  ordinance  of  their  faith  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a civil  test  as  little  less  than  a aacrilegioite 
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nbusc.  The  Eni;liBh  dissenters,  however,  were  the 
body  of  which  Mr.  Bcaufoy  professed  to  be  more 
especially  the  deputy  or  organ  on  this  occasion. 
“Thedisseutcri  of  England,”  he  said,  “ are  chiefly 
composcil  of  the  Presbyterians,  the  Independents, 
and  the  Baptists,  who  differ  in  many  circumstancts 
of  doctrine  and  discipline,  but  who  all  agree  iu  the 
custom  of  annually  appointing  two  deputies  from 
each  of  their  congregations  in  the  metroiiolis  for 
the  management  of  their  affiiirs ; a custom  which 
has  long  been  established  among  them.  Now,  it 
is  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  that  assembly  of 
ilclegatcs,  supported  by  the  wishes,  earnestly  ei- 
prcMcd  in  letters,  of  their  brethren  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  that  the  present  request  solicits  the 
attention  of  parliament.*’  At  a general  meeting  of 
the  deputies  of  the  three  denominations,  held  at 
Dr.  Williams’s  Library,  Redcross-street,  on  Friday 
the  .bth  of  January,  Edward  Jeffbries,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair,  it  had  been  resolved  unanimously,  after  full 
debate,  that  an  application  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  should  be  made  to  par- 
liament, and  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a com- 
mittee to  take  the  most  effectual  measures  for  that 
purpose  ; and  at  a meeting  of  the  said  committee, 
hclu  at  tire  King’s  Head  Tavem,  in  the  Poultry,  on 
the  2nd  of  February,  it  had  been  further  arranged 
that  the  mode  of  |irocecding  should  be  by  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  Mr.  Bcaufoy 
should  be  ilesired  to  make  the  motion.  “ Thus 
authorised,”  proceeded  the  honourable  member, 
“ I am  happy,  in  the  outset  of  our  deliberations,  to 
declare  that  the  grievances  of  which  tlie  dissenters 
complain  arc  of  a civil,  not  of  an  ecclesiastical 
nature.  They  humbly  solicit  a restoration  of  their 
civil  rights,  not  an  enlargement  of  their  ecclesiastical 
privileges.  It  is  of  consequence  that  this  fact  should 

l>c  distinctly  stated,  and  clearly  understood 

They  wish  not  to  diminish  the  provision  which  the 
legislature  has  made  for  the  established  church ; 
nor  do  they  envy  her  the  revenue  she  enjoys,  or 
the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  dignity  and  honour 
with  which  she  is  invested.  If  their  aim  had  been 
to  attack  the  rights  of  others,  and  nut  merely  to 
recover  their  own,  they  would  not  have  chosen  a 
member  of  the  church  of  England  for  their  advo- 
cate, nor  could  I have  accepted  such  trust.”  The 
claim,  therefore,  could  not  well  have  lieen  more 
humbly  urged,  or  rested  on  lower  grounds.  Beaii- 
foy  went  on  to  state  that  his  clients,  in  praying  fur 
the  relief  they  sought,  had  “ chosen  the  time  which 
they  thought  the  most  convenient  to  parliament,  and 
the  mode  which  they  deemed  the  most  respectful  to 
the  House.”  “ United,”  he  said,  “ in  sentiment  on 
this  occasion,  to  a degree  which  I believe  unc.v- 
ampled  in  any  body  of  men,  and  hitherto  unknown 
among  themselves,  and  forming,  in  most  of  the 
towns  of  England,  a large  proportion  of  the  inha- 
bitants, they  did  not  choose  to  crowd  your  table 
with  petitions.  They  wished  to  owe  their  success, 
not  to  the  number  of  the  claimants,  but  to  the  equity 
of  the  claim.”  And  no  doubt  that  method  would 
be  the  most  satisfactory,  if  it  were  always  prac- 


ticable. But  the  number  of  the  claimants  is  also 
an  element,  iu  such  cases  as  the  present,  which  is 
nut  without  its  weight.  In  the  continuation  of  his 
speech  Mr.  Beaufoy,  with  no  small  rhetorical  dis- 
play, went  over  the  history  of  the  first  enactment 
of  the  two  statutes  which  he  desired  to  repeal,  of 
the  grievances  which  they  occasioned,  and  of  the 
various  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  blunt  or 
turn  aside  the  edge  of  their  dis(jualifying  clauses,  in 
so  far  as  the  Protestant  dissenters  were  concerned. 
In  the  same  session  in  which  the  Test  .\ct  was 
passed,  a bill  “ fur  the  ease  of  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers ” was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
was  passed  both  by  that  House  and  by  the  Lords, 
but  was  prevented  from  becoming  law  by  the  king 
adjourning  the  parliament  before  certain  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Lords  could  be  cunsidered  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Commons.  In  the  next  session 
a bill,  having  fur  its  object  to  discriminate  Protest- 
ant dissenters  from  Papists  in  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  excluding  provisiuns  of  these  acts,  was 
read  a first  and  second  time  in  the  Cuttimuns,  and 
referred  to  a committee,  but  was  not  reported.  In 
December,  1580,  and  January,  1661,  a bill  for  re- 
pealing the  Corporation  Act  was  in  like  manner 
read  twice  and  committed  by  the  Commons ; and 
at  the  same  time  another  bill  was  passed  by  the 
upper  House  “ for  distinguishing  Protestant  Dis- 
senters from  Popish  Recusants  j”  but  both  were 
defeated  by  the  sudden  prorogation  of  the  parlia- 
ment on  the  10th  of  January,  leaving  the  Com- 
mons only  time  to  fcaolve,  “ That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  House,  that  the  presentation  of  the  Pro- 
testant dissenters  upon  the  penal  laws  is,  at  this 
time,  grievous  to  the  subject,  and  a weakening  of 
the  l^testant  interest,  and  an  encouragement  to 
Popery,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  this  king- 
dom.''* After  the  revolution,  again.  King  Wil- 

* 8c«  Pkt.  of  EdsI..  lii.  7U.— Some  of  Uie  •Uotr-iMQlioDed 
brto  ar«  uot  ontlcei)  la  B«aufov‘6  enm-h.  btil  ar*  UkM  from  a trm- 
pmtfly  etprmrd  pa}in  eoltlUhea  and  diiponed  a abort  time  prr. 
vton*  lo  thr  deltiU.  eotitled  *Ttie  Cajse  of  the  Protestant  Diueuti’is, 
with  reference  to  the  Test  and  CoriKirattoa  Acta.'  Beaufoy  layt  that, 
while  ODO  of  the  billa  (he  doe*  not  state  which)  of  1*60  lay  re^y  for 
the  nryal  aMca'  the  kHte.  Charles  II.,  '*  |irevailed  upon  the  clerk  of 
the  crown  to  stml  tire  Ull,  and  oTtrrcwrli  the  parnament.'*  Thi* 
aecnuni  Is  frTotMldy  fonndesl  n(mo  the  foUowinn  relation  giten  by 
Ituroet.  in  his  ' tltstnrr  of  hU  Own  Time  ‘ ( i.  494)  : " iSrre  was  a 
severe  act  passed  in  the  end  of  Queen  Ellcabeth's  rvl^.  wbeft  she  was 
liiKhly  provuketl  with  theaeditiou*i>chaMourof  tire  PuriUo*.  i>y  which 
llitHH*  Willi  did  not  I’imform  io  the  rimrrh  were  rrouired  to  abjure  the 
kingilom  under  the  mlu  of  ileath  ; and  for  some  degrees  of  non-coti* 
formiU  they  were  a^ntlpyi  lo  die,  without  Uie  faeour  cflianUhincat. 
Both  flousra  |«(si*i  a for  repealing  this  Art:  it  went  indeed 
heal  ily  io  the  House  of  IsOtdi  t Hh  many  uf  llie  bishops,  tboogh  they 
were  not  (or  milting  that  law  in  execution,  which  had  never  >>een  done 
but  la  one  slnirte  Inataoee,  yet  they  thnuKht  the  terror  of  It  was  of 
some  use,  and  that  the  repealing  it  might  nuke  the  party  more  in- 
solent. On  the  day  of  the  proriwatioo  tlie  bill  ouchl  to  tun  c lieeu 
offered  lo  the  kiog.  but  Uie  cWk  oftbe  crown,  by  the  Ring's  partkuUr 
ortlcT,  withdrew  the  bill.  Tlie  king  hsd  no  mind  openly  to  deny  it ; 
but  lie  had  less  mind  to  poH  it.  So  this  indiscreet  method  was  taken, 
which  was  a high  offrar*  In  the  clerk  of  the  crown.''  A not#  to  the 
ORfiml^ingS)  ^ition  of  Humet  says. that  the  single  case  in  which 
the  law  Uius  intended  to  he  repealed  was  put  In  execirttou  was  Utal  of 
Pnory— mranlng  John  l*»arT,  or  Ap-Hrn^,  the  Weldi  Brownist,  w|« 
was  executed  In  lh9S,  But  Uiis  Is  a miitake.  for  Penry  was  indicted 
on  the  nrd  of  Ells.  r.  >.  for  seditions  words  and  mmours  uttered 
agtlnd  the  ipteen's  m^esty  lemlirm  to  the  stirring  up  of  rebellion 
Afflooif  her  suluccU.  *nic  act  which  Humet  inr.nu«  was.  in  fact,  the 
9Mh  of  Ells.  e.  i . enthledi ' An  Art  to  retain  the  Queen's  majesty's  sub 
jeets  to  their  due  obedietMe,' by  which  persons abore  the  ageof  suUeer 
furbeartog  to  attend  church  for  a month,  or  denying  or  Mr»uadlng 
others  to  oppugn  her  majestT's  authority  is  causes  vcclc^atacal,  or 
1>eia£  convicted  of  the  offificS  6f  ahm)dia|  a cooweutkle,  wvreordrred 
to  alouTs  the  ft-alM,  And  iultjected,  if  they  reflitdd  16  to  do.  or  to  coo 
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liam,  in  one  of  his  earliest  speeches  from  the 
tlirone,  had  expressed  his  earnest  hope  that  such 
alterations  would  be  made  in  the  law  as  would 
leave  room  for  the  admission  of  all  his  Protestant 
subjects  who  were  willing  and  able  to  serve  him. 
Nevertheless,  nothing  had  yet  been  actually  done 
to  effect  this  object,  save  only  the  passing  for  some 
time  past  of  the  annual  Act  of  Indemnity.  But  Beau- 
foy  argued  that  the  Indemnity  Act,while,  by  profess- 
ing to  dispense  with  the  sacramental  qualification,  it 
amounted  to  a confession  on  the  part  of  the  legis- 
lature that  that  )>ortion  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  might  be  repealed  without  danger,  was,  in 
tnith,  no  complete  protection  to  the  dissenters  from 
these  statutes.  **  Its  only  effect,”  said  he,  “ is, 
that  of  allowing  further  time  to  those  trespassers 
on  the  law  against  whom  final  judgment  has  not 
l>een  awarded.  Should,  for  example,  a prosecution 
have  been  commenced,  but  nut  concluded,  the  In- 
demnity Act  does  not  discharge  the  proceedings ; 
it  merely  suspends  them  for  six  months  : so  that, 
if  the  party  accused  does  not  take  the  sacrament 
before  the  si.\  months  allowed  by  the  Indemnity 
Act  shall  expire,  the  proceedings  will  go  on,  and, 
long  before  the  ne.xt  Indemnity  Act  will  come  to 
his  relief,  final  judgment  will  be  awarded  against 
him.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Indemnity  Act 
gives  no  effectual  protection  to  the  dissenter  who 
accepts  a civil  office  or  military  command ; for  he 
who  cannot  take  the  sacrament  at  all  cannot  take 
it  within  the  time  required  by  that  act.  The  pe- 
nalties of  the  Test  Act  will  consequently  follow ; he 
becomes  incapable  of  receiving  any  legacy,  of  exe- 
cuting any  trust,  or  of  suing  in  any  court,  or  on  any 
occasion,  fur  justice : he  is  placed  in  the  dreadful 
situation  of  an  outlaw.”  Practically,  however,  we 
believe,  the  Indemnity  Act  effectually  prevented 

furin,  or  rrturned  from  banUliment,  to  the  pcnalUe*  of  felony,  willi- 
out  benefll  of  clergy ; while  auch  aa,  havl^  aubmiUctI,  adcrwardi 
irlai»c<l,  were  not  even  to  be  nliownl  the  choice  of  trenaportation. 
(See  I’ict.  Hiat.  of  Engl.,  ii.  74!>.)  Aa  aoon  aa  tite  next  ]>arliamciit 
met,  at  Oxford,  on  the  Slat  of  March,  the  iiibjrct  of  the  miacarriago 
ami  dianpmarance  of  the  bill  for  repealing  thia  net  of  Eliial«lh  wua 
warmly  taken  up  hy  the  Common*  : nod  on  the  SMIi  it  woa  reaolved, 

'*  Tliat  a meaeoge  l>v  aent  to  the  Lordt,  dimiring a conforcnce  « ith  tlicir 
lordahips  on  matter*  relating  to  the  conatitutinn  of  parli.iment  In 
paaaiog  of  billa but  the  audden  diaaolulion  oftho  parliament  three 
thiya  after  prevented  the  eonfrrcucc  being  held.  (Seo  Pari.  Hist.,  iv. 
1308,  1818.  1313;  and  HutM>ira  Precerlenta.  ii.  843,  edit,  of  I78A.) 
We  may  mention,  by  the  l>y,  that  a liroilar  iustance.,  not  notiecd  by 
ilnUell,  of  the  abstraction  or  lo<*  of  a bill  when  it  wo*  ready  fur  tlie 
royal  assent  occurrodat  Ihecloecof  the  second  aeKMon  of  Charlesll.’* 
laing  Parliament,  on  the  37th  of  July,  16C3.  (8<a!  Pari.  Iii:4.,  iv. 
383.)  Unmet,  in  continuation  of  the  pnsugequotcti  aliove,  gives  the 
fullowiug  account  of  tlie  dueolution  of  the  ^cirliainent  in  January, 
1*81,  and  of  another  mcnaurc  that  had  la-cn  intiiMluceil  for  the  relief 
of  the  Protestant  disaenlera:  " Tliere  was  a bill  of  comprrhm.ion 
nlfere<l  by  the  episcopal  party  in  the  House  of  Oommona.  hy  which 
the  Prraliyterians  would  linvo  lieen  taken  iuto  the  church.  But,  to 
ihe  amozemeot  of  all  people,  their  party  in  thn  House  did  d<4  seem 
concerned  to  promote  It ; on  the  euntinry,  they  neglected  it.  Tliia  in- 
creased the  jealousy,  as  If  they  had  ho|H;d  they  were  so  near  tlie  carry- 
ing all  before  them,  Uiat  they  desuiaed  a comprehenaion : there  wu 
no  great  progress  mode  in  this  hill.  Hut,  in  the  momliig  tiefore  they 
were  prorogued,  two  vole*  were  carried  in  the  Hoiuc  of  a very  extra- 
ordinary nature;  the  one  was,  that  the  law*  mode  against  rreuannts 
imght  not  to  be  executed  against  anybut  those  of  Iho  cnuich  of  Homo. 
Tliat  was  indeed  the  primary  iiitenUon  of  the  law  ; yet  all  iiennns 
who  came  not  to  church,  and  ilid  not  rveeivo  the  sacrament  once  a 
year,  were  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  Tlie  other  vote  wax,  that  it 
was  the  opinion  of  that  House  that  tlie  law*  against  dissenters  ought 
not  to  be  executed.  This  was  tliought  a great  invasion  of  the  legis- 
lature, when  one  House  pretended  to  suspend  the  execution  of  laws, 
which  was  to  .vet  like  dictators  in  the  state;  for  they  meant  that  courts 
and  juries  should  govern  themselves  by  the  opiniou  that  they  now 
g.ive,  which,  instead  of  lieing  a kindness  to  the  non-conformists, 
raised  a new  storm  against  them  over  all  tho  mtioii." 


the  prosecution  of  dissenters  on  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts;  it  sufficiently  indicated  the  feeling 
and  determination  of  the  legislature,  and  made  in- 
formers understand  that  other  measures  would  be 
taken  to  check  and  put  down  prosecutions,  if  that 
should  prove  inadequate.  Beaufoy’s  motion  was 
seconded  in  a short  speech  by  Sir  Henry  Hoghton, 
the  author  of  the  bill  relieving  dissenting  clergy- 
men from  subscription  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles, 
which  was  brought  forward  in  1772  and  1773, 
and  at  last  carried  through  both  Houses  in  177U.* 
The  opposition  to  the  measure  was  led  by  Lord 
North,  who  spoke  at  some  length.  Amid  much 
that  was  of  little  or  no  force,  he  urged  one  consider- 
ation, in  reply  to  part  of  Beaufoy’s  speech,  which 
perhaps  has  been  sometimes  too  muen  overlooked 
in  the  discussion  of  this  and  similar  questions. 
“ Wc  are  told,”  said  his  lordship,  “ that  other 
countries  have  no  Test  Acts,  and  that  their  esta- 
blished churches  are  not  endangered  for  the  want 
thereof.  France  has  Protestants  at  the  head  of 
her  army  and  her  finances ; and  Prussia  employs 
Catholics  in  her  service : but  it  must  be  considered 
that  these  are  arbitrary  governments — that  the 
king  alone  in  these  countries  is  to  be  served,  and 
can  at  pleasure  remove  or  advance  whom  he 
plcsses.  The  King  of  England,  being  a limited 
monarch,  can  do  no  such  thing : he  is  bound  by 
those  restricting  laws  os  much  as  his  subjects.” 
There  is  enough  in  this  consideration  at  least  to 
destroy  the  logical  conclusiveness  of  the  argument 
it  is  here  brought  forward  to  meet.  North  afterwards 
insisted  that  the  Test  Act  in  particular  was  the 
corner-stone  of  the  constitution,  which  every  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  preserve.  “ King  James,” 
said  he,  “ when  he  wished  to  gain  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  to  his  views,  desired  to  have 
their  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  repealing  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  The  answer  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was,  that  he  agreed  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  Corporation  Act,  but  not  of  the  Test 
Act ; and  he  declared  it  to  be  the  practice  of  Hol- 
land to  confine  all  civil  employments  to  those  who 
professed  the  principles  of  the  States,  but  that  the 
army  could  not  be  so  restrained  on  account  of  the 
want  of  troops.”  The  motion  was  supported  by 
Ijord  Beauchamp  and  Mr.  William  Smith,  whose 
spccchc!*,  however,  contained  nothing  worth  quot- 
ing, unless  wc  should  e.\ccpt  an  admission  made 
by  Smith,  that  the  number  of  the  dissenters  was 
of  late  much  decreased,  from  which  he  argued  that 
the  government  had  now  less  to  fear  from  them 
than  at  any  former  period,  and  could  therefore 
better  afford  to  relax  the  restrictions  of  the  old 
laws.  Sir  James  Johnstone,  representative  of  the 
Dumfries  burghs,  said  he  was  determined  to  vote 
in  favour  of  the  motion,  which,  however,  he  in- 
timated that  he  considered  to  be  very  much  a 
piece  of  humbug ; and  he  seems,  after  all,  to  have 
voted  against  it.’j'  Pitt  then  rose  and  spoke  on 
the  other  side,  but,  apparently,  with  no  great 
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ardour.  He  profeased  to  argue  the  question 
golcly  on  grounds  of  ex{)ediency,  the  principal  of 
which  that  he  elated  were  the  desirableness  of  not 
unnecessarily  utfending  or  alarming  the  fears  and 
prejudices  of  the  members  of  the  established 
church,  and  the  real  danger  the  established  church 
might  incur  from  the  free  admission  to  office  of  at 
least  certain  descriptions  of  dissenters.  Some 
dissenters  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  all 
establishments  were  improper.  This,”  said  Pitt, 

“ may  not  be  the  opinion  of  the  present  body  of 
dissenters  [the  parties  with  whom  the  motion  be- 
fore the  House  originated] ; but  no  means  can  be 
devised  of  admitting  the  moderate  part  of  the  dis* 
senters,  and  excluding  the  more  violent : the  buU 
wark  must  be  kept  against  all ; and  1 am  en- 
deavouring to  take  every  prudent  and  proper 
)>recaution.’*  It  affords  a remarkable  illustration 
of  the  state  of  opinion  at  this  time  among  all  | 
parties,  to  find  Fox  commencing  his  reply  to  this 
speech  by  avowing  that  he  should  have  found 
himself  at  one  with  Pitt,  if  the  latter  had  gone  no 
farther  than  to  propose  tliat  there  should  be  some 
lest  for  shutting  out  from  office  such  dissenters  as 
denied  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  established 
churches  alti^ether.  He  only  complained  that  his 
right  honourable  opponent  had  afterwards  carried 
out  his  argument  so  as  to  apply  it  to  all  dissenters 
indiscriminately.  But  Fox  really  answered  every 
argument  that  had  been  brought  forward  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  for  maintaining  the  existing 
law  by  the  single  remark,  that  it  undeniably  had  j 
not,  in  any  degree  whatever,  the  effect  attributed  | 
tt)  it,  or  for  tlie  sake  of  which  it  was  held  desirable  | 
that  it  should  be  kept  up.  He  stated  that  there  i 
were  corporations  which  were  entirely  filled  by  i 
dissenters,  and  that  he  knew  of  two  such  corpora-  I 
tiuiis.  He  afterwards  ex(K)8cd  the  absurd  and  j 
mischievous  consequences  of  employing  religion  for  > 
n test  in  politics.  Beaufuy  had  argued  that  the 
law  which  declared  that  every  man  who  accepted  a 
commission  in  the  army,  or  was  appointed  to  a 
civil  office,  should  take  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  compelled  a clergyman  to  administer  this  | 
sacrament  to  every  person  who  should  demand  it 
upon  that  ground ; inasmuch  as,  if  he  refused,  a 
ruinous  prosecution  for  damages  was  the  inevitable 
consequence.  To  this  North  had  replied  : “ Every 
minister  is  bound  by  his  holy  office  to  refuse  the 
communion  to  any  unworthy  person.  If  he  refuses 
according  to  law,  by  law  he  will  be  justified  ; the 
fear  of  an  action  should  not  prevent  a man  from 
doing  his  duty : if  he  is  right,  where  can  be  the 
fear  of  an  action?  lie  will  gain  honour,  and  the 
{lerson  bringing  the  action  will  have  a consider- 
able expense,  attended  with  disgrace.  The  clergy  \ 
arc  situated  now  in  the  same  manner  that  they 
w'crc  before  the  Test  Act : they  could  then,  and  they  I 
may  now,  upon  proof,  refuse  to  administer  the  holy  i 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  any  unworthy 
character.”  Pitt  had  not  expressed  himself  in 
terms  quite  so  decided  upon  this  head,  if  wc  may 
trust  to  the  report  of  his  speech,  lie  is  slated  to 


have  observed  ” that  there  wiis  nothing  in  the 
Rubric  that  supposed  a clergyman  to  lie  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  a commu- 
nicant. The  crimes  which  it  was  incumbent  upon 
him  to  object  to  must  be  glaring ; nor  could  it  be 
imagined  that  the  itote  could  be  deprived  of  the 
service  of  an  officer  of  the  army  or  navy  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  the  most  profligate  of  men, 
and  ought  not  to  be  communicants.”  Thus  North 
seems  to  have  laid  himself  out  to  meet  the  argu- 
ment that  exposed  the  hardship  of  the  law  in 
its  hearing  upon  the  clergy;  Pitt,  that  which 
pointed  to  its  inconveniences  in  reference  to  the 
state  or  the  public  service.  Fox  very  neatly  showed 
that,  whether  the  clerg)man  had  or  had  not  the 
|K)wer  of  rejecting  the  applications  of  communi- 
cants, the  evil  was  equally  great.  “ With  resjiert 
to  clergymen  giving  or  refusing  the  sacrament, *' 
he  observed,  ” if  the  clergyman  of  the  psrisli  re- 
fused, he  subjected  himself  to  an  action ; and, 
supposing  that  he  found  means  to  get  through  the 
inconveniences  of  the  litigation,  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? Why,  that,  having  refused  the  roan 
the  sacrament,  he  had  disabled  him  from  being 
qualified  to  hold  the  office  : for  the  man  could  nut 
take  the  sacrament  from  another  clergyman  ; and 
thus  there  was  vested  in  the  minister  of  a parish  a 
power  superior  to  that  of  any  ecctesiastical  cowr/,” 
or,  he  might  have  added,  of  any  other  court  or 
established  authority  in  the  state.  This  was  at  any 
rate  a sufficient  answer  to  the  assertion  that  the 
Test  Act  had  made  no  change  in  the  situation  of 
the  clergy,  in  so  far  as  respected  the  consequences 
of  their  refusing  to  administer  the  sacrament:  if 
the  Test  Act  had  not  altcied  the  consequences  to 
themselves  of  such  refusal,  it  had  at  least  given  a 
great  extension  and  additional  weight  to  those  of 
them  that  affected  other  people.  This  ami  all 
other  arguments  tending  in  the  same  direction, 
liowcvcr,  were  urged  in  vain  : when,  after  a few 
remarks  from  Sir  William  Uolbcn,  formerly  the 
solitary  auxiliary  of  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  in  his 
resistance  to  Hoghton's  hill  in  1712,  and  now  the 
successor  of  that  worthy  baronet  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  question  was 
put,  and  the  House  divided,  the  numbers  were 
found  to  he,  for  Beaufuy's  motion,  98;  against  it, 
176. 

Fur  the  next  two  years  the  question  was  allowed 
to  sleep ; but  it  was  again  brought  before  the  same 
parliament,  by  the  same  advocate,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1789.  Mr.  Beaufoy's  motion  on  this  occa- 
sion was  substantially  the  same  as  before, — that 
the  House  would  immediately  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  to  consider  of  so  much  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Test  Acts  as  required  persons,  before 
being  admitted  into  any  office  or  place  in  corpora- 
tions, or  having  accepted  any  office,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, or  any  ]>lace  of  trust  under  the  crown,  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  of  the  Lord  s Supper  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  dis- 
senters, he  said,  had  not  indulged  the  language  of 
complaint  in  consequence  of  their  former  disap* 
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pointnient,  nor  had  they  sought  the  aid  of  politicul 
alliances,  or  endeavoured  U>  avail  thcmaclvcs  of 
jwrly  diviaiona:  “they  had  patiently  waited  the 
arrival  of  a period  in  which  the  wisdom  of  n com* 
plete  toleration  should  be  generally  acknowledged, 
and  in  which  the  esperience  of  other  nations  should 
have  proved  that  such  a toleration  would  strengthen 
the  interest  of  the  established  church,  and  ao  en- 
tirely destroy  the  bitterness  of  religious  variance 
that  the  state  would  afterwards  l)e  as  little  affected 
by  that  variance  as  by  a difference  of  opinion  in 
natural  philosophy  or  any  other  siMJculativc  science.’* 
A great  deal  to  hie  accomplished  all  in  an  interval 
of  two  years!  The  principal  novelty  in  Beaufoy’s 
present  speech,  which  was  neither  so  long  nor  so 
elaborate  as  his  former  one,  was  the  more  detailed 
statement  which  he  gave  of  the  disabilities  inflicted 
upon  dissenters  by  the  laws  of  which  they  now 
sought  the  repeal : “ No  office  under  the  crown, 
though  your  sovereign  may  invite  you  to  his  ser- 
vice ; no  commission  in  the  army,  though  the 
enemy  may  be  marching  to  the  capital ; - no  share 
in  the  management  of  any  of  the  commercial  com- 
panies in  the  kingdom,  though  your  whole  fortune 
may  be  vested  in  their  stocks,  shall  be  yours ; 
from  the  direction  of  the  Bank  of  England,  from 
the  direction  of  the  India  Company,  from  that  of 
the  Russia,  the  Turkish,  and  South  Sea  Companies, 
you  are  entirely  dcbarrefl ; for,  if  you  should  accept 
of  any  share  in  the  management  of  these  companies, 
or  of  any  office  under  the  crown,  or  of  any  military 
employment,  you  are  within  the  penalties  of  the 
statutes.  In  the  first  place  you  forteit  to  the  in- 
former the  sum  of  500/. ; if  you  cannot  pay  that 
sum  without  delay,  the  penalty  is  imprisonment ; 
if  vou  cannot  pnv  it  at  all,  as  may  he  the  case  with 
many  a brave  officer,  who  has  offended  against  the 
law  by  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country,  the  pe- 
nalty is  imprisonment  for  life.  In  the  next  place, 
you  are  incapable  of  suing  for  any  debt.  I)<»cs 
anv  one  owe  you  money  ? Have  you  intrusted  him 
with  your  whole  fortune  ? It  is  in  his  power  to 
cancel  the  debt,  by  annulling  your  means  of  reco- 
vering it ; and  for  this  act  of  dishonesty,  of  con- 
summate fraud,  of  treachery  in  the  extreme,  the 
parliament  assigns  him  a reward  of  500/.,  to  he 
l>equcalhcd  from  the  wreck  of  your  fortune.  In 
the  next  place,  the  law  denies  you  iu  protection  : 
for  Ins  wrongs,  his  insults,  his  injuries,  however 

atrocious,  you  shall  have  no  redress In 

the  next  place,  you  are  incapable  of  receiving  any 

legacy In  the  lost  place,  you  are  also 

incapable  of  being-guardian  to  any  child,  even  to 
vour  own.”  Beaufoy  afterwards  reminded  the 
ilouse  that,  if  there  were  any  persons,  as  no  doubt 
there  were  many,  who  had,  no  matter  how  many 
years  ago,  held  appointments  without  having  qua- 
lified themselves  by  taking  the  sacrament,  nil 
these  penalties  were  still  by  law  hanging  over 
them.  Some  of  the  arguments  and  statements 
which  lie  advanced,  with  the  object  of  allaying 
the  apprehensions  of  his  op|>oncnt8,  are  also  cu- 
rious, as  marking  the  movement  of  opinion,  and 
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indeed,  in  many  respects,  of  the  actual  condition 
of  things,  between  that  day  and  this.  He  main- 
tained that  the  goodwill  of  the  dissenters  to  the 
revenues  of  the  church  was  ensured,  and  would 
still  be  equally  ensured  if  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts  were  repealed,  by  n variety  of  circumstances. 
“These  circumstances  were,  that  the  dissenters, 
generally  speaking  (for,  he  said,  there  were  un- 
doubtedly many  exceptions),  belonged  not  to  the 
landed  interest  of  the  kingdom,  which  bears  the 
principal  burthen  of  the  tithes,  but  to  the  com- 
mercial interest,  on  which  the  weight  is  compara- 
tively light.  That  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of 
the  dissenters  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
clergy  were  too  light  to  be  felt  as  a burthen,  and  in 
their  destination  and  use  were  constantly  regarded 
as  a privilege.  That  the  several  denominations  of 
the  dissenters  differed  as  much  from  each  other  as 
from  the  established  church;  and  were  so  for  from 
being  hostile  to  its  ministers,  that  he  believed  the 
clergy  themselves  would  acknowledge  that,  of  the 
voluntary  contributions  which  they  received  from 
their  parishioners,  those  of  the  dissenters  were,  in 
general,  tlie  highest  and  most  liberal.”  He  also 
reminded  the  House  that  the  repeal  would  do  no- 
thing for  any  such  classes  of  dissenters  as  were 
not  able  to  give  a sufficient  pledge  of  their  civil 
obedience:— “that  tlie  Quakers,  who  umloiihtediy 
were  enemies  from  principle  to  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  would  still  he  excluded  from  the  olfiees  of 
executive  government  by  their  refusal  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiiince ; that  the  Catholics  also  would 
still  be  excluded  by  their  refusal  to  lake  the  oatli  of 
supremacy.’*  He  added,  “that  he  did  not  mention 
the  Methodists,  for  that,  unless  the  utmost  ardour 
of  devotion  with  the  strongest  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  church — unless  that  could  be 
called  differing  from  the  church,  he  knew  not  on 
what  ground  they  couhl  be  considered  as  dis- 
senters.” The  motion,  which  was  seconded  as 
before  by  Hoghton,  was  again  opJ>o^ed  by  Lord 
North,  and  also  by  Pitt ; but  their  s]>ecchp8  con- 
tained nothing  new,  although  the  former  seems  to 
have  spoken  with  increased  earnestness,  the  latter 
with  even  less  ardour  than  he  showed  in  the  former 
debate.  They  were  answered  by  several  members, 
among  others,  by  Fox,  who  spoke  at  considerable 
length,  and  with  his  usual  animation  and  force.  Sir 
James  Johnstone  said  he  should  vote  for  the  ques- 
tion, although  he  had  before  opposed  it.  He  had 
at  that  lime  thought  that  all  the  old  women  and 
children  would  cry  out,  the  church  was  in  danger  ; 
but  he  found  there  had  been  no  such  cry,  and  he 
was  fully  ^lersuaded  that  there  had  not  been  any 
grounds  for  such  a cry  at  all,*  Mr.  W illiam 
Smith  contested  the  assertion  which  had  been  again 
made  by  North,  that  a clergyman  was  equally 
warranted  in  refusing  to  administer  the  sacrament 
to  a notorious  ill-liver,  whether  he  had  a place  or 
employment,  or  not:  he  believed,  he  said,  that  the 
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nulile  Ijord  would  find  but  few  lawyers  who  would 
affirm  such  to  be  the  law.  North  had  gone  so  far 
ns  to  declare  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that,  although  no 
])erson  had  ever  l>een  examined  and  convicted 
under  the  enactments  propoecd  to  be  repealed,  yet, 
if  they  had  been  enforced,  the  doing  so  could  not 
have  been  called  persecution,  unless  it  was  perse- 
cution for  the  legislature  to  maintain  its  laws 
[which,  by  the  by,  it  might  very  well  be].  He 
also  called  the  conduct  of  persons  who  had  intro- 
duced themselves  into  corporations  without  taking 
the  test  *'  a sort  of  mental  fraud,  which  did  not 
recommend  such  persons  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
legislature ; it  was  an  evasion  and  abuse  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  which  solemnly  and  sub- 
stantially required  that  the  test  should  be  given 
fairly  and  truly.”  To  this  Smith  repli^ : — 
” \t  hat  were  the  Indemnity  Acts  passed  fur,  but 
to  be  resorted  to  ns  a protection  against  the  conse- 
quences of  not  having  conformed  ?”  North,  how- 
ever, kept  to  his  extraordinay  avowal.  Rising  to 
explain,  he  said  : “ The  fact  he  understood  to  stand 
thus  : the  I ndemnity  Acts  came  frequently,  and  the 
persons  who  had  taken  offices  and  not  qualified, 
instead  of  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
alT.irdcd  by  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  did  not  confurm, 
hot  waited  till  another  act  came  forward,  and  so 
on  from  time  to  time  without  taking  the  test  at 
all.  This,  he  must  say,  was  an  abuse  of  the  in- 
ilulgencc  of  the  legislature.”  Fox's  able  speech 
was  almost  wholly  argumentative.  He  and  Pitt 
were  fallowed  by  Windham,  who  supported  tlie 
motion  principally  on  the  ground  that,  even  sup- 
posing the  dissenters  to  be  hostile  to  the  eatahlisheil 
church,  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts,  while  it  removed  an  irritating  stigma,  could 
give  them  no  more  real  power  than  they  already 
had ; and  then  the  House  divided,  when  the  motion 
was  negatived,  but  only  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
l‘J2  against  102.  It  will  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  present  vote,  as  compared  with  the  last, 
indicated  scarcely  any  accession  to  the  number  of 
the  friends  of  the  repeal,  although  there  was  a con- 
siderable falling  off  m the  force  that  came  down  to 
resist  Beaufoy’s  motion.  The  zeal  or  determina- 
tion of  his  op|ionents  seems  to  have  somewhat  given 
way ; but,  probably,  few  or  none  of  them  bad 
gone  over  to  the  other  side. 

A few  days  after  this  decision  of  the  Commons, 
all  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  in  the  other 
House  by  Lord  Stanhope  to  rid  tlie  statute  book  of 
some  old  laws,  which  he  conceived  to  press  with 
unncccssaty  severity,  nut  so  much  upon  dissenters 
as  upon  members  of  the  established  church.  It  is 
certain  that,  whatever  might  be  the  grievances  thus 
sustained  by  the  class  of  persons  who  were  the  ob- 
jects of  his  lordship’s  present  anxiety,  this  ingeni- 
ous but  most  eccentric  peer,  who  never  professed 
much  attachment  cither  to  church  or  state,  was 
about  the  last  member  of  the  legislature  whom  the 
great  mass  of  them  would  have  chosen  for  their 
advocate.  However,  on  the  18th  of  .Vlay,  his 
lordship,  self-elected  to  this  office,  came  forward, 
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according  to  previous  notice,  with  what  he  desig- 
nated “ A Bill  for  relieving  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  sundry  penalties  and  dis- 
abilities to  which,  by  the  laws  now  in  force,  they  may 
be  liable,  and  fur  extending  freedom  in  matters  of 
religion  to  all  persons  (Papists  only  excepted),  and 
for  other  pur|<oses  therein  mentioned.”  In  a de- 
bate on  the  Regency  Bill,  on  the  17th  of  Febniary, 
Slaiiho|ie,  following  the  example  of  Mr.  William 
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Smith  in  the  Commons,  had  moved  an  amendment 
on  what  was  called  the  Uniformity  Clause  (pro- 
hibiting the  regent  from  giving  the  royal  assent  to 
any  bill  for  repealing  the  act  passed  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  for  the  uniformity  of  public  prayers), 
with  the  view,  as  he  explained  himself,  of  prevent- 
ing that  clause  from  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
repeal  of  a number  of  preening  statute^  wliicli 
were  referred  to  and  ratified  in  the  Uniformity 
Act ; and  upon  that  occasion  he  had  rapidly  re- 
viewed some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  old 
laws,  and  pointed  out  what  he  considered  their 
absurd  and  persecuting  character.  He  was  replied 
to  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Moore)  and 
the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  (Barrington)  and  Glou- 
cester (Halifax),  noneofwhom,  however,  attempted 
to  defend  the  enactments  in  question ; they  merely 
deprecated  such  a discussion  at  that  moment,  as 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  in  hand, 
and  argued  that  the  ancient  penal  provisions,  to 
which  attention  had  been  called,  had  been  long 
buried  in  oblivion,  and  had  wholly  ceased  to  be 
enforced.  In  his  present  bill,  and  in  the  speech 
with  which  he  introduced  it.  Stanhope  gave  a more 
elaborate  and  methodical  exposition  of  the  old  laws 
respecting  religion  still  remaining  on  the  statute 
book,  which  he  described  as  being  a disgrace  to 
the  country,  although  he  professed  to  notice  only 
about  a tenth  part  of  them,  being  convinced,  ns  he 
said,  that  that  sample  would  prove  more  than 
sufficient  to  induce  the  House  to  pass  the  bill. 

In  the  first  place  there  were  the  laws  about 
going  to  church  ; of  which  the  principal  were, 
that  every  person  must  attend  at  church  every 
Sunday  and  holiday,  or  forfeit  twelve  |>ence  (by 
the  1 £lliz.  c.  2,  § 14) ; that  every  person  above 
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the  age  of  eixteen,  not  going  to  church  for  a month, 
ahoulh  forfeit  20f.,  and  should  iicaides,  after  absent- 
ing himself  twelve  months,  be  bound  with  two 
sufficient  sureties  in  200/.  at  the  least  for  his  good 
behaviour,  until  he  should  conform  (by  23  Elis, 
c.  1,  § 5) ; tliat,  if  he  cannot  jjay  the  fine,  he 
should  be  committed  to  prison,  there  to  remain  till 
he  paid  or  conformed  (by  §11);  that  all  persons, 
above  the  age  of  sixteen,  forbearing  to  go  to  church 
for  a month,  without  any  lawful  cause,  should, 
upon  conviction  of  that  offence,  be  committed  to 
prison,  there  to  remain  without  bail  or  mainprise, 
until  they  should  conform  (by  33  Elis.  c.  1,  § I)  ; 
that  the  fine  of  20/.  per  month,  incurred  for  not 
going  to  church,  might,  though  legally  tendered, 
be  refused  by  the  crown,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  of  the  offender 
seized,  instead  of  the  said  20/.  (by  3 Jac.  I.  c.  4, 
§ 11);  that  every  person  should  pay  10/.  per 
month  for  every  servant,  for  every  visitor,  and  for 
the  servant  of  every  visitor,  in  his  or  her  house, 
who  did  not  go  to  church  (by  §§31  and  32)  ; that 
over  and  above  these  new  penalties  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  might  exercise  their  jurisdiction  against 
persons  thus  offending,  as  fully  as  they  might  have 
done  before  the  making  of  this  act  (by  § 39). 
Even  the  Toleration  Act  (the  1 Will,  and  Mary, 
c.  18)  provided  (by  § 16)  that  all  the  old  laws 
respecting  attendance  upon  divine  service  on 
Sunday  should  still  remain  in  force,  and  be 
executed  against  all  offenders,  unless  they  went 
to  some  congregation  or  assembly  of  religious 
worship  allowed  or  permitted  by  the  act.  By 
the  29  Eliz.  o.  0,  § 1,  it  was  enacted  that 
every  feoffment,  gift,  grant,  conveyance,  alien- 
ation, estate,  lease,  incumbrance,  and  limitation  of 
use,  of  or  out  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments whatsoever,  bad  or  made  at  any  time  since 
the  beginning  ofthe  queen’s  majesty’s  reign  by  any 
person  subjecting  himself  to  the  penalties  of  the 
statute  respecting  attendance  at  church,  if  it  was 
revokable  at  the  pleasure  of  such  offender,  should 
be  taken  to  be  utterly  frustrate  and  void  as  against 
the  crown  fur  the  levying  of  the  fine  incurred  j so 
that,  as  Stanhope  put  it,  a son  might  forfeit  his 
estate,  if  settled  upon  him  by  his  father  at  his  mar- 
riage or  at  any  other  time,  in  case  his  father  did 
not  go  to  church,  though  he  (the  son)  himself  did. 
And  by  the  21  Jac.  I.  c.  -1,  § 5,  it  was  provided 
that  any  information,  suit,  or  action,  against  any 
person  or  persons  for  not  frequenting  divine  service, 
might  be  laid  in  any  county,  and  at  tbe  pleasure  of 
any  informer.  It  was  laid  down  by  Dr.  Burn 
that  “he  who  misses  either  morning  or  evening 
grayer,  or  goes  before  the  whole  service  is  over, 
« as  much  within  the  statute  of  the  1st  Eliz.  c.  2, 
§ 1 4,  as  he  who  is  wholly  absent  ;’’•  and  this  clause, 
imposing  a fine  of  twelve  pence  for  every  day’s  ab- 
sence from  church,  without  lawful  or  reasonable 
excuse,  expressly  declares  that,  if  they  Would  avoid 
the  fine,  people  must  repair  to  their  parish  churches, 
*'  then  and  there  to  abide  orderly  and  soberly  dur- 
• EwlMUil.  L»«.  til.  IW. 
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ing  the  time  of  the  Common  Prayer,  preaching,  or 
other  service  of  God  then  to  be  used  and  ministered, 
not  only  upon  Sundays,  but  upon  all  the  other 
days  ordained  and  used  to  be  kept  as  holidays.’’ 

Then  there  were  the  laws  about  fasting.  The 
enactments  contained  in  the  5 Eliz.  c.  5,  entitled 
“ An  Act  touching  politic  constitutions  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Navy,”  by  which  every  person 
who  should  eat  tiesh  upon  a fish-day  was  made 
liable  to  a fine  of  three  pounds,  or  to  three  months’ 
close  imprisonment,  had  indeed  expired : but 
Stanhope  complained  that  the  eating  of  meat  on 
the  old  fish-dnyawas  still  an  ecclesiastical  offence ; 
and  he  proposed  to  declare  in  his  bill  that  no  per- 
son should  for  the  future  be  sued  in  any  ecclesias- 
tical court  for  eating  any  kind  of  meat  on  any  day 
of  fasting  or  of  abstinence.  He  also  commented 
on  the  inconsistency  of  some  of  the  old  laws  on 
this  subject  ^ for  instance,  this  statute  of  3 Eliz. 
c.  5,  says  (§§  40  and  41 ),  “ And  because  no  man- 
ner of  person  shall  misjudge  of  the  intent  of  this 
estatute,  limiting  orders  to  cat  fish  and  to  forbear 
eating  of  flesh,  but  that  the  same  is  pur]ioscly  in- 
tended and  meant  politically  fur  the  increase  of 
fishermen  and  mariners,  and  repairing  of  port  towns 
and  navigation,  and  not  for  any  superstition  to  be 
maintained  in  the  choice  of  meats,  be  it  enacted 
that  whosoever  shall,  by  preaching,  leaching,  writ- 
ing, or  open  speech,  notify,  that  any  eating  of  fish, 
or  forbearing  of  flesh,  mentioned  in  this  statute,  is 
of  any  necessity  for  the  saving  of  the  soul  of  man, 
or  that  it  is  the  service  of  God,  otherwise  than  as 
other  politic  laws  are  and  be,  that  then  such  per- 
sons shall  be  punished  as  spreaders  of  false  news 
are  and  ought  to  be.”  And  this  clause,  we  be- 
lieve, has  never  been  repealed,  and  is  still  in  force. 
Yet  by  the  2 and  Etlw.  VI.  c.  19,  the  two  arch- 
bisliops,  the  bishops,  archdeacons,  and  their  officers 
are  empowered  to  execute  the  laws  respecting  the 
eating  of  fish  ; as  if  their  observance  were  really  a 
matter  of  religious  duty. 

Thirdly,  there  were  the  laws  about  rites,  excom- 
munication, &c.  “ Excommunicated  persons,” 

says  Dr.  Bum,  “ shall  be  inhibited  the  com- 
merce and  communion  of  the  faithful ; and  they 
who  communicate  with  them  shall  be  punished  by 
ecclesiastical  censure  ;”  and  lie  lays  it  down  that  by 
commerce  is  meant  buying  or  selling,  or  other  inter- 
change of  wares  or  merchandise ; and  that  “ where 
a man  is  excommunicated  by  the  law  of  holy  church, 
and  he  sueth  an  action  real  or  personal,  the  de- 
fendant may  plead  that  he  who  sueth  is  excommu- 
nicated;”* so  that,  as  Lord  Stanho|ie  remarked, 
no  person  cirommunlcated  could  recover  a just 
debt.  “ Besides  which,”  continued  his  lordship, 
“ a writ  de  ezammvnicalo  capiendo  may,  in  va- 
rious coses,  be  issued  out  against  the  person  ex- 
communicated, who  may  be  arrested  thereupon 
and  kept  in  prison.  There  are  various  cases  in 
whii'h  the  said  writ  may  issue;  and,  by  the  sUitule 
of  the  5th  Eliz.,  c.  23,  $ 13,  the  said  writ  dc  et- 
commvnicato  capiendo  ihay  be  awarded  in  various 
* EcclMiMUsil  iA«  I nns.  cssSfuaiiairitMs. 
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cases,  and,  amongst  others,  in  cases  of  heresy,  or 
error  in  matters  of  religion  or  doctrine,  or  incon- 
tinency,  or  for  a person  refusing  to  have  his  child 
baptized,  or  for  refusing  to  receive  the  communion 
as  received  in  the  Church  of  England,  or  for  re- 
fusing to  come  to  divine  service.”  Even  the  sta- 
tute of  the  29  Car.  II.,  c.  9,  taking  away  the  writ 
de  /upretico  contburendo,  contains  the  following 
proviso  : Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this 

act  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  take  away  or 
abridge  the  jurisdiction  of  Protestant  archbishops 
or  bishops,  or  any  other  judges  of  any  ecclesiastical 
courts,  in  cases  of  atheism,  blasphemy,  heresy,  or 
schism,  and  other  damnable  doctrines  or  opinions, 
but  that  they  may  proceed  to  punish  the  same  ac- 
cording to  his  majesty’s  ecclesiastical  laws,  by  ex- 
communication, deprivation,  degradation,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  censures,  not  extending  to  dcadi,  in 
such  sort  and  no  other  as  they  might  have  done 
before  the  making  of  this  act ; any  thing  in  this 
law  contained  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwith- 
standing.” 

By  another  statute,  the  30  Car.  II.,  st.  2,  c.  1, 
it  is  enacted  (§§  5 and  6)  that  every  peer  or  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Peers,  or  peer  of  Scotland,  or 
peer  of  Ireland,  or  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  shall  go  to  court  • without  having  made 
the  Declaration  against  transubstantiation  and  the 
invocation  of  saints  therein  contained,  shall  be  dis- 
abled to  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  or  to  sit 
in  parliament,  or  to  make  a proxy  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  or  to  sue  or  use  any  action  in  law,  or  to  pro- 
secute any  suit  in  equity,  or  to  be  guardian  of  any 
child,  or  administrator  of  any  person,  or  capable  of 
any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift,  and  be  deemed  or  ad- 
judged a popish  recusant  convict ; that  is  to  say, 
shall  be  as  excommunicated,  shall  not  come  within 
ten  miles  of  London,  and  shall  not  remove  above 
five  miles  from  his  habitation  in  the  country. 
“ Many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,” 
observed  Stanhope,  “ a majority  of  the  House  of 
Ix>rds,  and  jierhaps  the  whole  bench  of  bishops, 
are  liable  to  these  absurd  penalties  at  this  moment ; 
and  any  person  who  has  incurred  these  penalties  is 
in  a very  awkward  situation,  because  the  act  makes 
it  an  incurable  recusancy,  unless  cured  in  the  very 
next  term  after  such  person  has  been  at  court  So 
that,  by  this  law,  a very  singular  circumstance  has 
perhaps  taken  place,  and  the  whole  bench  of  Pro- 
testant bishops  may  perhaps  be  at  this  moment 
Popish  recusants  convict.”  His  lordship  added, 
“ that,  if  he  thought  that  the  right  reverend  and 
learned  prelates  would  not  support  his  bill,  he 
might,  by  means  of  this  absurd  law,  clear  the 
House  of  them,  and  carry  the  bill  through  in  their 
absence  ; for  they  could  not  even  vote  by  proxy.” 

Stanhope  also  proposed  to  include  in  his  measure 
of  repeal  certain  clauses  of  the  statute  1st  Jac.  I., 
c.  4,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  no  woman,  nor 

• The  wordt  of  th«  aet  are,  " Slrall  come  advtwdly  into  or  temaia 
In  the  pretence  of  the  kins'*  m*Je*ty  or  queen's  m^estjr,  or  ihall 
.lime  into  the  court  or  houM  where  they  or  any  of  them  reside,  as 
well  during  the  reign  of  his  iircsent  majesfy  as  during  the  reigns  of 
any  his  royal  successors,  kings  or  queens  of  England.''^ 
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any  person  whatever  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
except  sailors  or  ship-boys,  or  the  apprentice  or 
factor  of  a merchant,  should  lx:  permitted  to  pass 
over  the  seas,  except  by  licence  IVom  the  king,  or 
from  six  or  more  of  the  privy  council  under  their 
hands,  on  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  his  office  and 
his  goods  by  the  officer  of  the  port,  of  his  ship  and 
tackle  by  the  owner  of  the  ship ; of  the  master  and 
all  the  mariners  forfeiting  their  gooiis  and  being 
sent  to  prison  for  a twelvemonth ; of  the  party 
going  abroad,  if  under  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
forfeiting  all  his  or  her  lands,  goods,  money,  and 
estates  in  trust,  and  of  the  party  sending  him  and 
her  abroad  forfeiting  100/.:  the  one-half  of  all 
these  forfeitures  g<iing  to  the  king,  and  the  other 
half  to  whosoever  should  sue. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  his  speech  his  lordship 
made  some  observations  on  the  canons  of  the  church 
romulgatcd  in  1603  ; res])ecting  which,  however, 
e had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  insert  any  thing 
in  his  bill,  as  he  held  that  they  were,  in  fact,  not 
binding  by  law  cither  upon  the  laity  or  the  clergy, 
although  the  latter  were  commonly  supposed  to  be 
subject  to  them.  He  quoted,  as  specimens  of  the 
objectionable  character  of  many  things  in  this  code 
of  clerical  law,  the  3rd  canon,  which  declares  that 
whosoever  should  affinn  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  not  a true  and  apostolical  church,  teaching 
and  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles,  shall 
be  held  as  excommunicated,  and  be  incapable  of 
restoration  “ but  only  by  the  archbishop,  after  his 
repentance  and  public  revocation  of  this  his  wicked 
error ;”  the  4th  and  5th,  which  in  like  manner 
excommunicate  whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  form 
of  God’s  worship  in  the  Church  of  England  con- 
taiiieth  any  thing  in  it  that  is  repugnant  to  the 
Scriptures,  or  that  any  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
“ are  in  any  part  superstitious  or  erroneous,  or 
such  as  he  may  not  with  a good  conscience  sul>- 
Bcribe  unto the  65ih,  which  enjoins  upon  all 
ordinaries  carefully  to  “ sec  and  give  order  that 
those  who  refuse  to  frequent  divine  service,  or  who 
stand  lawfully  excommunicate,  be,  in  the  parish 
church,  at  the  time  of  divine  service,  upon  some 
Sunday,  denounced  and  declared  excommunicate, 
that  otiicrs  may  be  thereby  both  admonished  to  re- 
frain their  company  and  society,  and  excited  the 
rather  to  procure  out  a writ  de  excommunicato 
capiendo^  thereby  to  reduce  them  into  due  order 
and  obedience the  72nd,  which  forbids  any  mi- 
nister, without  the  licence  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  under  his  hand  and  seal,  to  attempt,  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  by  fasting  and  prayer,  to 
cast  out  any  devil  or  devils,  under  pain  of  the  im- 
putation of  imposture,  or  cozenage,  or  deposition 
from  the  ministry the  73rd,  which  says,  “ For- 
asmuch os  all  conventicles  and  secret  meetings  of 
priests  and  ministers  have  been  ever  justly  ac- 
counted very  hurtful  to  the  state  of  the  church 
wherein  they  live,  we  do  now  ordain  and  constitute 
that  no  priests  or  ministers  of  the  word  of  God, 
nor  any  other  persons,  shall  meet  together,  in  any 
private  house  or  elsewhere,  to  consult  upon  any 
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matter  or  course  to  be  taken  by  them,  or,  upon 
their  motion  or  direction,  by  any  other,  which  may 
any  way  tend  to  the  impcaching  or  depraving  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  of  any  part  of  the 
government  and  discipline  now  established  in  the 
Church  of  England,  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion ipso  facto;''  and  the  ll5th,  which,  after  re- 
citing that  “ the  churchwardens  are  sworn  to  pre- 
sent both  the  disorders  of  persons  and  the  common 
fame  that  is  spread  abroad  of  them,*'  proceeds  as 
follows  : " We  do  admonish  and  exhort  all  judges, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  (os  they  regard 
and  reverence  the  fearful  judgment-seat  of  the 
highest  .Tudge),  that  they  admit  not  in  any  of  their 
courts  any  complaint,  plea,  writ,  or  suits  against 
any  such  churchwardens  for  making  any  such  pre* 
sentmenta,  nor  against  any  such  presentments,  nor 
against  any  minister  for  any  presentment  that  he 
shall  make;  all  the  said  presentments  tending  to 
the  restraint  of  shameless  impiety ; and  consider- 
ing that  the  rules  both  of  charity  and  government  do 
presume  that  they  did  nothing  therein  of  malice, 
but  for  the  discharge  of  their  consciences.’*  It 
had  been  decided  in  1737  by  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  that  these  canons,  never  having  received 
the  sanction  of  parliament  (although  they  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  king),  do  not  bind  the  laity ; but 
Lord  Hardwicke,  the  chief-justice,  in  delivering 
this  judgment,  admitted  that  the  clergy  were  bound 
by  them.  Lord  Stanhope,  however,  argued  that 
the  ratification  of  them  by  James  1.  under  the  great 
seal  was  not  authorised  by  the  statute,  the  25th 
Hen.  VIII.,  c.  19,  under  which  his  majesty  pro- 
fessed to  perform  that  act ; and  that,  therefore,  they 
were,  even  in  regard  to  the  clergy,  only  so  much 
waste  paper.  They  were,  ncvertlicless,  he  added, 
extremely  useful  os  records  of  the  persecuting  spirit 
and  superstition  of  past  times.* 

That  the  bill  might  have  the  better  chance  of 
success,  a number  of  provisoes  were  inserted  in  it, 
the  more  strictly  to  limit  its  operutiun  to  its  pro- 
fessed object.  The  first  of  these  provisoes  was, 
that  nothing  in  the  act  sliould  extend  to  the  giving 
relief  to  the  Papists.  And  the  language  which  his 
lordship  held  nuon  this  head  is  instructive  as  to 
the  state  of  opinion  at  the  lime.  He  expatiated  con- 
cerning what  he  described  os  the  various  abomina- 
ble, execrable,  and  dangerous  principles  of  Papists, 
w'hich  made  them  unsafe  citizens  of  the  state. 
But  it  was,  he  said,  with  particular  satisfaction  that 
he  was  in  the  House  the  other  day  when  his  noble 
friend  near  him  (liOrd  Rawdon)  presented  a peti- 
tion from  persons  styling  themselves  Catholic  Dis- 
senters, in  which  petition  those  ]iersons  utterly  dis- 
claimed, reprobated,  and  protested  against  the 

* A«  u iuaUBce  of  the  oonieiia^,  or  «-or«r.  of  nAsy  of  th«  old  law* 
rrIriUna  to  lA>rd  qiioird  th«  itatutc  of 

th«  IS  h E.lw.  HI..  «tAt.  .1,  e >.  wi  rnacttnj(  tliAt  « nun  nvarryinif  two 
wivn  ur  on*  widow  thAll  h*  tiWd  for  biKsmy  in  ih*  iptrituit  court, 
*o  nukinx  it  p<{iially  proAl  to  marry  one  »idu«'  •*  to  mairy  two 
wi^'c*.  IIU  lordshiji  appear*  not  to  have  hem  awnrr  that  the  hif.imy 
here  refcrml  to  U the  aurrylns  a lecond  wife  after  the  death  of  the 
Sr»t.  or  the  marrvini'  a woman  after  the  death  of  Ii«t  firrt  hust«nd, 
lh«  only  kind  of  liiipiiny  reco|tTii*ed  ia  the  eaaon  law.  The  atatute  in 
queftion  U entitled  " A ftatute  of  ^that  ia,  retpectlof)  th«  clarfy,'’ 
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principles  of  popery.  Therefore  it  appeared  to 
him  just  that  the  law  should  some  day  draw  a line 
of  discrimination  between  the  |>ergeculing  Papists 
and  those  who  publicly  and  unequivocally  disclaim 
all  those  ahominal/le  and  detestable  principles.” 
Here  wc  have  the  most  extreme  liberalist  of  his 
day— the  man  who  professed,  to  quote  the  pre- 
amble of  his  bill,  “ that  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  matters  respecting  religion  is  and  ever 
must  be  the  unulicnuhlc  right  of  mankind,  and  as 
such  ought  olways  to  he  holdcn  sacred  and  invio- 
lable ’* — nevertheless,  warmly  advocating  rcslric- 
tions  and  exclusions  on  account  of  doctrinal  opi- 
nions, and  distinctly  denouncing  all  Homan  Ca- 
tholics who  would  nut  repudiate  the  designation  of 
Papists  as  undeserving  of  the  privileges  of  free  citi- 
zens. Nor  was  Lord  Stanhope  singular  in  enter- 
taining these  views.  They  were  tlie  common 
creed  even  of  the  most  ardent  friends  of  religious 
freedom  at  this  date.  Even  Charles  Ftn  expressed 
himself  on  the  subject  of  the  unlimited  toleration 
of  mere  opinion  with  considerable  hesitation.  In 
his  speech  a few  days  before  this,  on  Mr.  Beaufoj’a 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts,  although  he  seems  to  have  come  at  last  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  legislature  ought  not  to  have 
attacked  persons  professing  popish  religion 
with  penalties  and  disabilities  until  they  had  actu- 
ally begun  to  carry  into  practice  their  dangerous 
doctrines,  yet,  in  a preceding  passage,  he  had  ex- 
pressed very  nearly  the  same  opinions  as  Stanhope. 
After  observing  that  in  the  position, — that  the  ac- 
tions of  men  and  not  their  opinions  were  the  pro- 
per objects  of  legislation, — he  was  supported  by  the 
general  tenor  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  went  on  : 
— “ History,  however,  afforded  one  glaring  excep- 
tion, in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Roman  Catholics,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
Papists  (a  distinction  which,  he  trusted,  was  per- 
fectly understood  by  all  who  heard  him,  and  would 
ever  be  maintained  by  the  English  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  lime  to  come),  had  been  supposed  by  our 
ancestors  to  entertain  opinions  which  might  lead 
to  mischief  against  the  state.  But  was  it  their 
religious  opinions  that  were  feared  ? Quite  the 
contrary.  Their  acknowledging  a foreign  au- 
thority paramount  to  that  of  the  legislature , 
their  acknowledging  a title  to  the  crown  superior 
to  that  conferred  by  the  voice  of  the  people ; their 
political  opinions,  which  they  were  supposed  to 
attach  to  llieir  religious  creed,  were  drcailed,  and 
justly  dreaded,  as  inimical  to  the  Constitution.” 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  very  like  a defence 
of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  at  least  at 
the  time  when  they  were  passed.  As  for  the  dis- 
tinction taken  between  the  persecution  of  tlic  Ca- 
tholics for  their  religious  and  the  persecution  of 
them  only  for  their  political  opinions,  it  certainly 
would  have  afforded  hut  little  satisfaction  to  any  of 
the  objecU  of  the  penal  laws,  either  when  these 
laws  were  first  placed  upon  the  statute  hook,  or 
when  Fox  thus  pronounced  their  apology  or  vindi- 
cation. Nor  would  it  be  much  to  W w ondered  at 
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that  persons  should  be  slow  to  believe  that  they 
were  punished  merely  on  account  of  their  political 
opinions,  who  found  themselves  excluded  from  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  almost  driven  out  of  the 
pale  of  society,  because  they  muM  not  subscribe 
to  declarations  and  oaths  against  transiibstantia* 
tion  and  the  invocation  of  saints.  Other  provisoes 
of  the  bill  were,  that  it  should  not  rej>eai  any  part 
of  the  Corporation  Act,  of  the  Test  Act,  or  of  the 
12  and  13  Will.  III.  c.  2,  entitled  “An  Act  for 
the  Further  Limitation  of  the  Crown,  and  better 
securing  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  Subject.” 
Stanhope  intimated  in  conclusion,  that,  in  essaying 
to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  old  laws  against  recu- 
sancy, he  was  not  merely  seeking  to  remove  a dis- 
figurement from  the  statute-book.  “ Tlic  laws 
which  he  had  mentione<l,”  he  said,  “might  be 
enforced  not  only  by  the  church,  but  by  a common 
informer.  And  he  produced  above  thirty  cases  in 
which  the  persecuting  laws  respecting  religion  had 
been  enforced  within  the  last  twenty-six  years. 
Some  of  these  cases  related  to  Catholics,  and 
others  to  Protestant  Dissenters.  How  shocking 
nnd  disgusting  it  w’as  to  read,  amongst  those  cases, 
that  poor  men’s  tables,  chairs,  deal  shelves,  pewter 
dishes,  bolsters,  and  beds  had  been  sold  by  public 
auction,  in  order  tc^ay  the  penalties  for  not  going 
to  church  ! Others  of  these  laws  had  been  en- 
forced within  the  last  ten  years,  and  some  within 
tlie  last  twelve  months.  No  later  than  yesterday 
he  received  a letter  inclosing  the  case  of  a Protest- 
ant Dissenter  who  had  been  prosecuted  under  the 
laws  of  recusancy  this  very  year.” 

The  bill  having  been  read  a first  time  and  or- 
dered to  l)c  print^,  the  debate  upon  it  was  taken 
on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading,  on  the  9lh 
of  June.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor 
(Warren),  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  (Halifax), 
and,  in  a very’  clever  speech,  by  Horsley,  Bishop 
of  St.  David’s.  The  most  forcible  objection  urged 
against  the  mea.sure  was  grounded  upon  the  vague- 
ness l>olh  of  some  of  the  propositions  as-sumed  in 
the  preamble,  and  even  of  some  of  the  enacting 
clauses.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said, 
“ tlmt,  although  he  was  reatly  to  allow  that  there 
were  on  the  statute-book  some  acts  of  a perse- 
cuting spirit  in  matters  of  religion,  which  had 
better  be  repealed,  and  as  willing  as  any  man  to 
agree  to  their  repeal,  he  could  not  but  object  to 
the  present  bill  proceeding  any  fartlier.”  His 
grace,  however,  8ccine<l  also  to  be  of  ophdon  that 
there  were  many  questions,  both  in  religion  and 
morals,  which  the  law  ought  not  to  sufilr  to  be 
discussed,  even  with  the  calmest  reasoning,  cxccyt 
by  those  who  took  the  orthodox  side.  “ If,”  he 
said,  “ the  atheist  were  to  be  allowed  to  defend  his 
atheism  by  argument,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
thief  might  not  be  jicrmilted  to  reason  in  behalf  of 
theft,  the  burglar  of  burglary,  the  seducer  of  se- 
duction, the  murderer  of  murder,  and  the  traitor 
of  treason.”  The  Bishop  of  Bangor  defended  the 
propriety  and  wisdom  of  the  law  obliging  all  per- 
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sons  to  frequent  some  place  of  public  worship  on 
Sundays,  on  the  principle,  which  he  said  could  be 
proved  in  various  ways,  that  it  was  the  indispeu- 
sablc  duty  of  every  man  to  worslup  God  in  ihc 
church.  It  may  be  doubled  how  for  some  of  his 
lordship’s  right  reverend  brethren  would  have  ad- 
mitted such  attendance  on  divine  worship  as  that 
contended  for  to  have  necessarily  any  thing  to  do 
with  this  principle.  How  could  those  who  be- 
lieved in  no  oilier  church  except  the  establisbe<l 
church  hold  that  any  theological  principle,  at  least, 
was  satisfied  by  compelling  people  merely  “ to 
come  to  some  (licensed)  congregation  or  assembly 
of  religious  worship,”  which,  since  the  passing  of 
the  Toleration  Act,  was  all  that  the  law  actually 
did  ? Such  public  worship  could  be  no  attendance 
at  church  at  all,  according  to  their  views,  any 
more  than  spending  tlie  Sunday  in  the  streets  or 
in  the  fields.  Dr.  Warren,  in  the  course  of  hU 
speech,  “alluded  to  a chapel  which  was  0{>ened 
many  years  ago  in  the  cast  part  of  the  town,  where 
a clergyman  of  (he  name  of  Henley  (the  famous 
Orator  Henley)  publicly  preached  blasphemy  for 
many  years  together so  tender,  he  stated,  were 
the  courts  of  pronouncing  a determination  which 
might  bear  hard  on  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
religion,  that  it  was  not  till  after  many  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  had  been  made  that  the  suppression 
of  this  cna]iel  was  at  lost  efiected.  The  bishop 
contended  that,  if  the  {ircscnt  bill  passed,  they 
would  have  a chapel  of  this  sort  in  es'cry  street. 
Horsley  insisted  upon  the  deliberation  and  caution 
with  wliich  any  repeal  of  a whole  branch  of  laws 
ought  to  be  proceeded  in.  “ My  objection  to  t!>c 
bill  upon  the  table,”  he  said,  “ is,  that  I can  dis- 
cover nothing  in  it  of  this  discretion : it  drives 
furiously  and  precipitately  at  its  object,  beating 
down  every  Wrier  which  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors had  o])|H)sed  against  vice  and  irreligion, 
nnd  tearing  up  the  very  foundations  of  our  eccle- 
siastical constitution.  My  lords,  if  this  bill  should 
pass  into  a law,  no  established  religion  will  be  left. 
Mr  lords,  when  I say  that  no  established  religion 
will  be  left,  1 desire  to  be  understood  in  the  ut- 
most extent  of  my  expreasions  : I mean,  my  lonls, 
not  only  that  the  particular  cstablUhment  which 
now  sulisists  will  be  destroyed,  but  that  no  esta- 
blishment will  remain  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
any  shape, — nor  indeed  of  natural  religion.  My 
lords,  this  bill,  should  it  tinfortunatcly  {mss  into  a 
law,  will  leave  our  mutilated  constitution  a novelty 
in  the  annals  of  mankind — a prodigy  in  politics — 
a civil  polity  without  any  public  opinion  for  its 
basis.”  As  to  some  matters  not  at  all  connected 
with  religion,  which  were  oddly  enough  intermixed 
in  the  bill,  his  lordship  had  nothing  to  say.  He 
had  no  objection  to  the  noble  earl’s  eating  beef,  in 
preference  to  any  other  meat,  on  any  day  of  the 
year  or  any  hour  of  tlie  day.  But  the  very  first 
clause  of  the  bill  abrogated  in  a lump  all  the  laws 
in  the  statute-book  relating  to  the  observation  of 
the  Ijord’s  Day. . He  admitted  that  perhaps  some 
extravagant  severitv  in  the  penalties  of  these  laws 
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might  caU  for  mitigation  ; but  to  the  1 Eliz.  c.  2, 
§ 14,  no  such  objection  could  be  made.  “ This 
law,”  said  Horsley,  “ only  imjwscs  upon  every 
person  who,  without  a lawful  or  reasonable  e.xcuse, 
shall  absent  himself  from  his  parish  church  or 
cha{)el  on  Sundays  or  holidays  the  very  moderate 
fine  of  one  shilling  for  every  offence,  over  and 
above  the  censures  of  the  church.  My  lords,  this 
fine  is  too  small  to  be  oppressive  upon  the  poorest 
of  the  people.  Suppose  that  the  common  day- 
labourer  be  absent  from  church  every  Sunday  in 
the  year,  and  that  the  fine  be  levied  for  every 
offence,  my  lords,  the  amount  of  it  in  the  whole 
year,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  it  may  be 
levied  twice  on  each  Sunday,  is  much  less  than 
the  ofiendcr  would  probably  squander  in  the  same 
time  in  riotous  pleasures,  to  the  great  injury  of  his 
family,  if  he  were  released  from  the  restraint  of 
this  law.  This  penalty,  my  lords,  is  just  what 
the  penalty  of  such  a law  should  be ; it  is  a lighter 
evil  to  the  individual  than  he  will  be  apt  to  bring 
upon  himself  by  the  neglect  of  that  which  the  law 
requires  to  be  done : for,  my  lords,  it  is  a notorious 
fact,  that  the  common  people  of  this  country,  if 
they  do  not  keep  the  Sunday  religiously,  keep  it 
in  another  manner ; if  they  do  not  go  to  church, 
they  spend  the  day  in  houses  of  riotous  pleasure.” 
When  we  read  such  an  argument  as  this,  we 
feel  the  change  of  times,  and  how  much  we  have 
cast  away  for  ever,  in  theory  at  least,  if  not  in 
practice,  of  the  principles  upon  the  subject  of 
religious  liberty  that  were  generally  received  fifty 
years  ago.  Bishop  Horsley  was  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  his  day ; yet  a speaker  who  should  now 
reason  in  this  way,  advocating  the  expediency  of 
preventmg  the  labouring  classes  from  spending 
their  money  improperly  by  a moderate  annual  tax 
of  five  pounds  sterling  on  such  of  them  as  did  not 
go  to  church,  would  be  thought  to  be  turning  the 
matter  into  burlesque.  The  bishop,  in  continuing 
his  harangue,  dwelt  upon  tlie  abatement  of  any 
little  severity  there  might  be  in  the  law  by  the 
allowance  given  to  lawful  and  reasonable  excuses. 

A reasonable  excuse,  he  argued,  was  every  excuse 
which  the  reason  of  man  may  approve,  judging 
not  by  the  laws  in  being  at  the  time  when  the 
statute  was  passed,  but  by  its  own  laws  and  its 
own  maxims.  For  example,  in  the  present  state 
of  manners,  great  distance  from  the  parish  church 
or  chapel  must  be  deemed  a reasonable  excuse. 
And,  added  the  right  reverend  prelate,  “ in  the 
present  state  of  manners,  I conceive,  my  lords, 
that  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  form  a reason- 
able excuse  of  absence  from  divine  service  upon 
holidays,  with  the  exception  of  a very  few — 
namely,  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  the  King’s 
accession,  and  occasional  fasts  and  thanksgivings. 

. . . . With  the  exception  of  these  few  days,  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  life  are,  as  I conceive,  a 
reasonable  excuse  of  absence  from  church  on  any 
holiday.  My  lords,  they  are  much  more ; they 
arc  a lawful  excuse — they  arc  such  an  excuse  as 
the  magistrates  before  whom  an  information  may 
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be  laid  are  bound  by  law  to  take  notice  of.”  But 
surely  the  bishop  could  not  mean  to  assert  that 
such  an  excuse  os  this  could  be  held  a good  plea 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  law  coming  from  a 
person  who  hod  no  occupation  whatever,  or  no  real 
cause  to  detain  him  from  church  except  his  own 
inclination.  If  his  lordship’s  meaning  was,  that 
it  would  be  defence  enough  for  any  person  charged 
with  absenting  himself  from  divine  service  on  a 
holiday,  to  answer  merely  that  it  was  no  longer 
customary  for  people  to  go  to  church  on  that  day, 
then  it  would  have  been  belter  to  have  said  so  dis- 
tinctly— and  it  would  also  clearly  be  better  at 
once  to  abolish  a law  which  must  upon  this  view 
be  regarded  as,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a dead 
letter.  In  the  sequel  of  his  speech  Horsley  made 
some  observations  on  the  proper  limits  of  that 
right  of  private  conscience  which  the  existing 
laws  enforcing  attendance  at  church  were  asserted 
to  violate.  “ My  lords,”  he  said,  ” the  right  of 
conscience  is  unalienable;  but  it  is  not  infinite,  it 
is  limited.  The  right  of  conscience  is  unalienable, 
within  the  limits  of  a certain  jurisdiction.  Con- 
science and  the  magistrate  have  tlieir  separate 
jurisdictions;  each  is  supreme,  absolute,  and  in- 
dej^ndent,  within  the  limits  of  its  own.  The 
jurisdiction  of  conscience  is  over  the  actions  of  the 
individual  as  they  relate  to  God,  without  reference 
to  society ; conscience  judges  of  what  is  sinful  or 
not  sinful  in  our  actions.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrate  is  over  the  actions  of  men  as  they 
respect  society ; he  is  the  judge  of  what  harm  may 
or  may  not  result  to  society  from  our  actions ; and 
this  harm  he  has  a right  to  restrain  and  to  punish, 
in  whatever  actions  he  descries  it,  in  defiance,  my 
lords,  of  the  plea  of  conscience.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  right  the  civil  magistrate  is  supreme  and  ab- 
solute, as  conscience  in  the  exercise  of  hers.  Con- 
science cannot  be  conscientiously  pleaded  against 
the  magistrate  in  the  exercise  of  this  right.”  And 
it  must  l)e  confessed  that,  however  harshly  this 
doctrine  may  sound,  it  appears  to  flow  necessarily 
from  the  very  nature  of  a political  society,  which 
would  be  reduced  to  confusion  and  dissolved  if  the 
supreme  authority  were  liable,  in  any  matter  wluit- 
ever,  to  be  set  at  defiance  by  even  the  most  con- 
scientious convictions  of  individuals.  The  casuistry 
of  the  matter  docs  not  lie  here,  but  in  the  question 
of  how  far  the  individual  ought  to  comply  with 
the  law  when  it  is  opposed  to  his  conscience — 
whether  it  is  his  duty  to  do  what  it  requires,  or  to 
prefer  paying  the  penalty  to  rendering  obedience. 
That  in  the  one  way  or  the  other  the  authority  of 
the  law  must  be  upheld  is  clear  upon  the  very 
definition  of  what  a law  is.  In  fact,  the  law  may 
be  regarded  ns  the  general  conscience  of  the  com- 
munity, to  allow  which  to  be  contravened  in  any 
case  by  the  private  conscience  of  an  individual 
would  manifestly  be  the  height  of  absurdity  and 
injustice.  Thus,  in  the  particular  case  at  present 
under  discussion,  the  general  judgment  having 
determined,  possibly  for  ends  which  appeared  to  it 
of  the  highest  importance,  that  attendance  on 
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divine  worship  should  be  universally  enforced  by 
fines  or  other  penalties,  this  regulation  was  surely 
not  to  be  set  at  nought — in  other  words,  to  be  in 
effect  repealed  and  annulled — by  any  individual 
who  should  hold,  however  conscientiously,  that  it 
was  wrong  to  obey  it.  There  are  various  ways  in 
which  the  difference  between  such  dissenting  indi- 
viduals and  the  rest  of  the  society  may  be  settled  : 
they  may  i>ersuadc  the  rest  that  the  law  is  really 
objectionable,  in  which  case  it  will  be  given  up ; 
or,  without  persuading  the  other  party,  they  may, 
by  force  or  stratagem,  get  the  upper  hand  of 
them,  and  compel  tliem  to  abolish  it ; or,  if  they 
can  compass  none  of  these  things,  they  may  break 
off  from  the  community  of  which  they  have  hi- 
therto formed  a part,  and  try  if  they  can  find  or 
form  another  for  themselves  in  which  the  laws 
shall  be  more  to  their  mind.  But  meanwhile,  as 
there  is  no  extraneous  authority  to  which  the 
parties  are  amenable,  the  strongest  of  the  two  evi- 
dently both  must  and  ought  to  have  its  own  way ; 
the  law  must  be  maintained,  at  whatever  expense 
to  the  consciences  of  its  opponents.  Of  course  it 
is  an  important  principle  of  legislation  that  ref- 
lations thus  conscientiously  objected  to  by  a portion 
of  the  community  should  be  resorted  to  as  spar- 
ingly as  possible ; but  it  is  not  possible  that  they 
should  Ik  altogether  avoided,  so  long  as  the  di- 
versity of  human  opinions  upon  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects continues  to  be  what  it  has  ever  been,  and 
what  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  ever  will 
be,  while  any  freedom  of  thought  shall  exist. 

The  three  Welsh  bishops,  who  thus  bore  the 
burthen  of  the  debate,  all  protested  against  Stan- 
hope’s doctrine  that  the  canons  were  not  binding 
on  the  clergy  ; and  Horsley  even  asserted  that  the 
received  maxim  that  they  were  not  generally  bind- 
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ing  on  the  laity  was  to  l>e  understood  with  many 
e.vccptions  and  restrictions.  But  no  one  of  the 
right  reverend  prelates  appears  to  have  really  an- 
swered or  noticed  the  noble  earl’s  argument  on 
this  head.  What  Stanhope  s.vid  was,  that  the  sta- 
tute of  the  25tli  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  James  I. 
cited  as  his  authority  for  ratifying  the  canons  of 
1C03,  only  gave  an  authority  to  ratify  a revision  of 


old  canons,  which  revision  was  enacted  to  be  made, 
not  by  the  convocation,  but  by  a committee,  half 
laymen,  half  clergy ; consequently,  James’s  ratifi- 
cation was  null  and  void  in  law.  The  bishops 
chose  to  suppose  that  his  lordship’s  objection 
rested  on  the  act  of  the  I7th  of  Charles  I., 
abolishing  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the 
heads  of  the  church,  which  act  they  rightly  stated 
was  repealed  as  to  that  matter,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  restored,  by  a subsequent  act  of 
the  13th  of  Charles  II.;  but  when  Horsley,  offer 
going  over  the  matter,  intimated  his  suspicion  that 
a proviso  in  this  latter  statute,  declaring  that  it 
should  not  have  the  effect  of  confirming  any  canons 
not  formerly  confirmed,  allowed,  or  enacted  by 
parliament,  was  probably  the  foundation  of  hit 
lordship’s  “ singular  opinion,”  Stanhope  shook  hit 
head  in  dissent. 

In  reply.  Stanhope  said  he  was  determined  to 
persevere  with  his  measures  of  ecclesiastical  reform 
in  the  face  of  whatever  oppoaition ; and,  if  the  right 
reverend  bench  would  not  suffer  him  to  remove 
their  rubbish  by  cartsfull,  he  would  endeavour  to 
carry  it  off  in  wheelbarrows  ; and,  if  that  mode  of 
removal  was  resisted,  he  would,  if  possible,  take  it 
away,  a little  at  a time,  with  a shovel.  The  ques- 
tion being  then  put,  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  was  negatived,  apparently  with- 
out a division.  Stanhope  immediately  produced 
another  bill,  entitled  “ A Bill  to  repeal  an  Act  of 
the  27th  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  prevent  vexatious 
suits  relative  to  prosecutions  for  tithes  from  the 
Quakers but,  after  a short  conversation,  it  was 
agreed  that  this  measure  should  not  be  formally 
presented  till  another  day.  When,  upon  his  lord- 
ship  remarking  that  his  second  bill  would  probably 
meet  with  the  same  success  as  his  first,  Thurlow, 
nodding  his  black  brows,  seemed  to  scowl  Aum 
the  woolsack  a cordial  assent  to  that  prediction. 
Stanhope  exclaimed,  “ On  another  occasion  I shall 
teach  the  noble  and  learned  lord  law,  as  I have  this 
day  taught  the  bench  of  bishops  religion.”  The  de- 
bate on  the  Tithe  Prosecutions  Bill  was  taken  on  the 
3rd  of  July,  on  the  motion  for  its  being  committed. 
By  the  7 and  8 of  Will.  III.  c.  8,  it  had  been 
enacted  that  small  tithes,  under  the  value  of  forty 
shillings,  might  be  recovered  by  complaint  to  two 
justices  of  the  peace ; by  another  statute  (c.  34)  of 
the  same  year  the  tame  regulation  had  been  ex- 
tended to  all  tithes,  great  or  small,  for  which 
Quakers  were  liable,  under  the  value  of  ten  pounds ; 
and,  by  the  1 George  I.  stat.  2,  c.  6,  it  was  ex- 
tended to  all  other  dues  or  payments  to  the  clergy, 
such  as  Easter  dues,  &c.,  withheld  by  persons  of 
that  persttasion.  Ever  since  the  passing  of  these 
laws,  the  manner  in  which  tithes  and  other  dues 
were  usually  recovered  from  Quakers  had  been  by 
application  to  two  justices  of  the  peace,  wlio 
ordered  a distress  to  Ik  made  on  the  goods  of  the 
parly.  But  recently.  Lord  Stanhope  stated,  some 
of  the  clergy  had  preferred  seizing  and  imprison- 
ing tiie  (Kraons  of  their  Quaker  debtors,  under  the 
27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20,  which  authorized  parsons. 
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vicars,  or  curates,  by  due  process  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical laws,  to  convene  any  one  refusing  to  pay 
his  tithes,  otferings,  or  other  dues,  before  his  ordi- 
nary or  other  competent  judge,  for  any  con- 
tempt, contumacy,  or  disobedience  was  to  require 
tlie  assistance  of  any  tv^o  justices  of  the  peace  fur 
the  shire;  and  then  such  justices  were  empowered 
to  attach  the  party’s  person,  and  commit  him  to 
ward,  there  to  remain,  without  bail  or  mainprise, 
until  he  shall  have  found  sufficient  surety  to  give 
due  obedience  to  the  process,  decrees,  and  sen- 
tences of  the  ecclesiastical  court.  Tndcr  this  law 
a Quaker,  a man  of  some  pro|>erty,  had,  about  two 
months  l^fore,  been  incarcerated  in  the  common 
gaol  of  Worcester,  for  refusing  to  pay  a sum  of  hve 
shillings,  was  there  still,  and  to  i\\  appearance,  if 
he  did  not  desert  his  religious  principles,  must  re- 
main in  confinement  for  life.  At  Coventry  six 
Quakers  had  been  lately  prosecuted  for  Easter 
otTerings,  amounting  to  about  fourpence  each,  and, 
having  been  brought  into  the  spiritual  court,  had 
been  subjected  to  such  expenses  as  had  swollen 
this  original  debt  of  two  shillings  to  very  nearly 
300/.  **  But,  as  by  their  religion  they  never  can 

pay,”  continued  Stanhope,  ” nor  any  of  the  other 
Quakers  for  them,  some  of  them  have  been  excom- 
municated ; the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  they 
cannot  act  as  executors,  that  they  cannot  sue  in  any 
court  to  recover  any  debt  due  to  them,  and,  in 
forty  days  after  excommunication,  they  are  liable 
to  be  sent  to  prison,  there  to  remain  till  death  shall 
deliver  them  from  a gaol,  where  they  mav  be  dying 
for  years,  and  perish  by  inches ; and  this  merely 
for  the  sake  of  a few  pence ; which  few  pence  even 
might  have  been  immediately  recovered  by  means 
of  the  humane  act  of  King  William,  had  the 

ftricst  thought  fit.”  Some  of  these  Quakers,  his 
ordship  added,  were  so  highly  respected  at  Co- 
ventry, that  some  of  their  neighbours  who  were 
not  Quakers  had  raised  money  by  subscription  to 
stop  all  further  proceedings  against  them ; but  this 
interfctencc,  he  contended,  would  have  the  most 
fatal  efTccts  upon  the  whole  l>ody  of  Quakers  for 
the  future,  inasmuch  as  it  would  only  serve  to  w'het 
the  avarice  of  the  proctors  of  the  spiritual  court. 
His  lordship  expressed  his  willingness  that  the 
clergy  should  recover  their  tithes,  even  to  the  last 
farthing,  but  not  by  means  that  were  t)rannical  or 
vexatious ; and  he  therefore  proposed,  in  the  pre- 
sent bill,  to  repeal  the  act  of  the  27th  of  Henry  VI 1 1 •, 
and  to  declare  that  no  suit  should  hereafter  be 
brought  or  be  maintainable  in  any  ecclesiastical 
court  for  the  recovery  of  any  tithes,  dues,  or  other 
spiritual  profits.  Lord  Kenyon,  however,  thought 
the  3rd  of  July  too  late  in  the  session  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a bill  which  required  the  most  serious 
discussion  : to  leave  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  re- 
cover their  tithes  in  the  hands  of  a justice  of  the 
peace,  he  also  said,  was  an  arrangement  not  to  be 
borne,  and  far  worse  than  would  be  the  abolition 
of  tithes  altogether.  Lord  Abingdon,  too,  deli- 
vered something  like  a sermon  against  the  mea- 
sure, which  he  was  afraid  might  raise  a conflagra- 


tion that  would  endanger  the  whole  fabric  both  of 
churcli  and  sUte — although  he  acquitted  its  author 
of  any  such  design,  c.xpressing  the  highest  opi- 
nion both  of  Stanhope’s  talents  and  of  his  good- 
ness of  heart,  founded,  as  he  stated,  on  his  know- 
ledge of  him  in  former  days,  when  they  had  been 
bred  up  together  in  the  same  seminary  at  Geneva; 
hut  he  implored  his  old  fellow. student  not  to  per- 
sist in  pointing  out,  as  he  was  doing,  to  the  nu- 
merous incendiaries  in  the  country  how  to  throw 
all  things  into  anarchy  and  confusion:  on  that 
subject  he  would  say  no  n)ore  at  present,  but  the 
times,  he  feared,  were  coming  when  he  should  he 
forced  to  si>eak  out  more  plainly ; — and,  in  the 
end,  on  the  question  being  put,  the  motion  for 
committing  the  bill  was  negatived,  apparently  w ith- 
out a division. 

W’’e  have  gone  into  the  subject  of  these  two  bills 
of  Lord  Stanhope’s  at  the  greater  length,  partly 
because  the  old  laws  which  he  attempted  to  abolish 
still,  we  believe,  after  the  lapse  of  more  tlion  half 
a century,  remain  most  if  not  all  of  them  on  the 
statute-book,  and  may  be  any  day  enforced.  The 
debates,  also,  both  upon  these  measures  and  upon 
the  other  propositions  that  were  brought  forward 
in  parliament  during  this  period  for  the  alteration 
of  various  parts  of  our  ancient  ecclesiastical  system 
abound  in  matter  that  illustrates  the  actual  state 
both  of  religious  liberty  and  religious  opinion  at 
the  time.  We  have  confined  our  notices,  and 
shall  continue  to  do  so,  principally  to  the  facta 
stated  by  the  various  speakers,  counting  their  mere 
general  reasonings  to  belong  rather  to  moral  phi- 
losophy than  to  history. 

The  next  great  discussion  of  this  kind  took  place 
in  thei  following  session  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  was  once  more  brought  forward 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  1790.  The  motion,  which 
was  conceived  in  the  same  terms  with  that  sub- 
mitted in  the  preceding  year  hy  Mr.  Beaufoy,  was, 
on  this  occasion,  made  by  Fox,  who  introduced  it 
by  a loug  speech.  It  ran,  however,  for  the  greater 
part,  merely  upon  tlie  arguments  and  considera- 
tions which  are  familiar  to  everybody  in  favour  of 
religious  toleration,  and  contained  liardly  anything 
worth  repeating  at  the  present  day.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  it  was  delivered  tlie  mighty  political 
earthquake,  the  first  throes  of  which  were  shaking 
a neighbouring  realm,  was  already  gathering 
around  it  the  hopes  and  fears  of  all  classes  of  men 
in  England,  and  both  the  must  conspicuous  leaders 
among  the  dissenters  and  their  present  distinguished 
advocate  had,  ere  now,  sufficiemly  indicated,  on 
several  occasions,  the  sympathy  whicii  they  felt  for 
the  regenerators  of  France.  It  was  a feeling,  whe- 
ther wise  or  the  reverse,  the  manifestation  ot  which 
was  little  likely  to  recommend  either  the  advocate 
or  his  clients  to  the  audience  he  now  addressed. 
Yet  the  subject  could  not  be  altogether  passed 
over,  although  Fox  dwelt  ns  long  as  no  could  upon 
the  loyalty  of  the  dissenters  in  past  times,  the  zeal 
with  which  they  had  stood  forward  iu  tupport  of 
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the  constitution  at  the  Revolution,  and  during  the 
rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  before  he  proceeded 
to  the  more  delicate  topic  of  their  modem  politics. 
“ Innovations,**  he  at  last  observed,  “ were  said  to 
be  dangerous  at  all  times,  but  particularly  so  now, 
from  the  situation  of  ofifairs  in  France.  But  the 
hopes  of  the  dissenters  were  nut  founded  upon  the 
most  distant  reference  to  the  transactions  wliich 
had  taken  place  in  that  kingdom.  Their  applica* 
tion  to  the  House  on  the  nresent  subject  hud  been 
made  three  years  ago,  when  the  most  sagacious 
among  them  could  not  form  anything  like  a con- 
jecture of  what  had  since  happcne<l  in  that  country. 
....  Yet,’*  he  added)  “ he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
example  of  France  ought  not  to  have  its  influence : 
the  church  there  was  now  suffering  for  its  former 
intolerance.  However  he  might  rejoice  in  the 
emancipation  of  near  thirty  millioDa  of  hia  fellow- 
creatures,  and  in  the  spirit  which  gave  rise  to  the 
revolution,  yet  he  was  free  to  own  there  were  some 
acts  of  the  new  government  which  he  could  not 
applaud.  The  summary  and  indiscriminate  for- 
feiture of  the  property  of  the  church  came  under 
this  description.  But  the  violence  of  tlris  pro- 
ceeding might  in  some  measure  be  attributed  to 
former  ecclesiastical  oppressions ; and,  in  particular, 
to  the  impolitic  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Previous  to  this  period  there  existed  no 

Test  Protestants  and  Catholics  were  indiscrimi- 
nately admitted  into  civil  and  military  offices  ^ but 
by  that  rash  measure  liberality  and  toleration  were 
thrown  away,  the  arta  and  manufactures  were 
driven  into  other  countries,  to  flourish  in  a more 
genial  soil,  and  under  a milder  form  of  government. 
This  should  serve  as  a caution  to  the  Church  of 
England.**  Afterwarda  he  alluded  to  certain  recent 
publications  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  Dr.  Price.  The 
former  had  openly  avowed  himself  hostile  to  the 
established  church ; but  this.  Fox  said,  was  no 
worse  than  what  had  been  done  by  the  present 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  by  Pitt  himself,  f)oth  of 
whom  had,  a few  years  ago,  endeavoured  to  alter 
the  existing  constitution  of  parliament,  and  both 
of  whom  were  now  high  in  ofBce'— one  of  tliem, 
indeed,  at  the  head  of  the  government.  After  such 
instances  of  what  little  influence  opinions  had  on 
practice,  he  jocalarly  added,  Dr.  Priestley  might, 
with  as  much  safety,  be  set  at  the  head  of  the 
church  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury.  As  for  Price,  he  had,  he 
said,  in  hia  sermon  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Revo- 
lution, **  delivered  many  noble  sentiments  worthy 
an  enlightened  philosopher  who  was  unconhned 
by  local  attachments  and  gloried  in  the  freedom  of 
all  the  human  race  ;*’  but  Fox  did  not  approve  of 
politics  from  the  pulpit,  and,  although  he  ^reed 
w ith  Price  in  his  general  principles,  he  considered 
that  his  arguments  would  have  better  become  a 
speech  than  a sermon.  In  conclusion,  he  ventured 
upon  a prophecy  which  whs  certainly  not  fitted  to 
make  much  impression  u|>on  (he  more  reflecting 
among  his  hearers.  **  Whatever,”  he  said,  “ might 
be  the  fate  of  the  present  question,  of  this  he  was 
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fully  confident,  that,  if  the  Test  laws  were  once 
repealed,  the  jealousy  of  the  church  would  be  at 
an  end  : if  the  barrier  of  partition  were  removed, 
(he  very  name  of  dissenter  woukl  be  no  mure.** 
After  t)ie  motion  hud  been  seconded  in  a short 
speech  by  Sir  H.  Hoghton,  Pitt  rose  to  op|M>sc  it, 
and  spoke  at  great  length.  He  endeavoured  to 
turn  to  account  a recent  proceeding  of  the  dis- 
senters, who  had  published  certain  resolutions, 
signed  by  a Mr.  Jeffries,  directing  their  friends  to 
vote  at  elections  for  such  members  as  should  by 
their  conduct  on  this  question  prove  themselves  to 
be  friends  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  : this,  Pitt 
argued,  was  attempting  to  impose  a test  upon  the 
members  of  that  House,  at  the  very  moment  that 
they  were  seeking  relief  from  a test  themselves. 
Throughout  bis  speech,  the  premier  expressed 
himself  with  much  more  decision  than  he  had 
done  in  the  debate  of  the  preceding  session  on  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  as  indispensable  securities  of  the  existing 
constitution  of  church  and  state.  On  both  sides 
men  were  warmed  and  excited  by  the  aspect  of 
the  time,  and  doubt  and  indifference  alike  were 
DOW  giving  way  everywliere  before  the  eager  feel- 
ings that  were  drawing  all  towards  one  or  other  of 
the  two  great  opposing  arrays,— that  of  the  de- 
fenders of  existing  institutions,  or  that  of  the  re- 
formers and  regenerators.  Pitt  was  elaborately 
and  ably  answered  by  Bcaufoy ; and  then,  after 
Mr.  Powys  had  delivered  a short  speech,  in  which 
he  made  the  remark  that  Fox’s  principles,  if  car- 
ried out,  would  open  places  of  trust  ana  pow*er  not 
merely  to  the  Protestant  dissenter,  but  to  the  Pa- 
pist, the  Jew,  the  Mahometan,  the  disciple  of 
Bramah,  or  of  Confucius,  and  the  sectary  of  every 
religious  persuasion  (or,  be  might  have  added,  of 
no  religion  at  all),  to  which  Fox  responded  by  a 
Hear!  hear!  of  assent — so  long  a way  had  he 
now  been  carried  a-bead  of  his  hesitating  half- 
admissions  of  the  preceding  session, — and  Mr. 
Yorkc  had  also  said  a few  words,  Burke  rose. 
Fox  had  already  intimated  that  his  right  honour- 
able friend,  whose  opinions,  he  said,  always  had 
the  greatest  weight  with  him,  did  not  think  as  he 
did  on  the  present  question ; and  Burke  now  com- 
menced his  speech  by  stating  that  on  the  two 
former  occaaions  when  the  question  had  been  agi- 
tated he  had  absented  himself  from  the  House,  not 
having  brought  his  mind  to  any  decision  on  the 
subject,  and  even  yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  sa- 
tisfy himself  altogetHcr,  though  certainly  in  a much 
greater  degree  than  before,  w hen  he  coiild  not  lay 
hold  of  any  one  stmightfurward  principle  for  the 
better  guidance  of  his  judgment.  He  was  now, 
however,  from  information  be  had  lately  received, 
ready  to  say  why  he  could  not  vote  for  his  right 
honourable  friend’s  motion.  He  defended  Fox 
from  an  attack  that  had  l>een  made  upon  him  by 
Pitt,  who  had  said  that,  if  a man  of  his  hold  and 
enterprising  character  became  minister,  he  might 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  state  by  hia  countenance 
of  dissenters  upon  the  principles  he  had  that  night 
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ftvo^-ed.  The  manner  in  which  his  riglit  honour- 
able friend  had  opened  the  question,  Burke  ob- 
served, and  the  many  very  weighty  and  sound 
arguments  he  had  brought  forward,  in  a manner 
80  open  and  clear,  ought  to  have  rescued  him  from 
such  a sarcasm ; and  he  then  recalled  to  Pitt’s  re- 
collection the  much  broader  and  grosser  language 
than  any  that  had  fallen  from  Fox  that  had  been 
used  on  one  occasion  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  his 
own  father,  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  reference 
both  to  the  ritual  and  the  priesthood  of  the  esta- 
blished religion,  when  he  concluded  a passionate 
defence  of  the  dissenters  by  exclaiming,  **  We  have 
aCalvinistic  creed,  a Popish  liturgy,  and  an  Armi- 
nian  clergy.”*  Yet  Chatham  had  for  some  years 
directed  the  government  of  the  country  with  equal 
glory  to  the  national  character  and  safety  to  the 
constitution  both  in  church  and  state.  Turning  to 
the  question  immediately  before  the  House,  Burke 
began  his  reply  to  Fo.x  by  a characteristic  declara- 
tion. ‘‘  Abstract  principles,”  he  said,  ” as  his 
right  honourable  friend  well  knew,  he  disliked  and 
never  could  bear ; he  detested  them  when  a boy, 
and  he  liked  them  no  better  now  he  had  silver 
hairs.”  With  the  deduction  of  natural  rights, 
therefore,  into  which  Fox  had  gone,  he  did  not 
concern  himself : he  found  himself  and  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  a state  of  artificial  society,  which 
had  annihilated  all  natural  rights  ; and  in  discuss- 
ing this  question  he  could  only  look  to  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  times.  He  then  contended 
that  the  established  clmrch,  which  he  avowed  his 
anxiety  to  preserve,  was  at  present  in  real  danger; 
that  there  was,  not  a false  alarm  calculated  to  an- 
swer some  purpose  of  mischief  and  oppression 
meditated  by  the  church  herself,  but  strong  and 
warrantable  ground  of  serious  apprehension  for  the 
church’s  safety.  This  he  endeavoured  to  make  out 
by  quotations  from  the  proceedings  of  certain  bodies 
of  the  dissenters,  and  the  publications  of  some  of 
their  clergy — Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Palmer,  Dr. 
Priestley,  and  others,  all  breathing  the  most  vio- 
lent hostility  to  the  establishment,  and  the  deter- 
mination to  exert  every  effort  to  effect  its  overthrow. 
He  denounced  the  destruction  of  the  French  church 
as  a shameful  act  of  siwliation  ; but  pointed  to  it 
at  the  same  time  as  a lesson  teaching  that  every 
symptom  of  danger  to  that  of  this  country  ought 
to  awaken  apprehension,  and  make  the  House  pro- 
ceed in  regard  to  nil  such  propositions  as  the  pre- 
sent with  additional  caution.  Had  the  question 
been  brought  forward  ten  years  ago,  he  should 
have  voted  for  the  repeal ; but  at  present  a variety 
of  circumstances  made  it  one  which  it  was  in  his 
opinion  imprudent  to  stir.  He  did  not,  however, 
approve  of  the  existing  test,  and  should  be  glad 
to  propose  the  substitution  of  another,  the  draft 
of  which  he  had  in  his  pocket,  if  the  House 
would  grant  him  a committee  to  examine  into 
the  conduct  of  the  dissenters,  and  the  doctrines 
respccling  the  established  church  which  they  had 
recently  avowed.  If  the  statements  he  had  made 
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as  to  that  conduct  and  these  doctrines  should 
upon  investigation  turn  out  to  be  unfounded,  he 
would  hold  himself  bound  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  Otlier  shorter 
speeches  followed  from  Mr.  W.  Smith  in  support 
of  the  motion,  and  from  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Sir 
William  Dulben  agaiust  it;  and  then  Fox  rose  to 
reply.  M'^hat  he  had  heard,  he  said,  with  the 
greatest  concern  in  the  course  of  the  debate  was 
the  speech  of  his  right  honourable  friend  (Burke). 
” It  had  tilled  him  with  grief  and  shame.  Senti- 
ments had  been  uttered  which  he  could  have 
wished  to  have  remained  a secret  for  ever.  Though 
he  was  indebted  to  his  right  honourable  friend  for 
the  greatest  share  of  the  political  knowledge  he 
poBsessed-^his  political  education  had  been  formed 
under  him — his  instructions  had  invariably  go- 
verned his  principles; — yet,  mortified  as  he  had 
been  by  his  speech  of  that  evening,  he  had,  how- 
ever, received  this  consolation  from  it,— -that  every 
principle  which  he  had  laid  down  had  been  avowed 
by  his  right  honourable  friend  in  the  course  of  his 
speech.  While  he  had  stated  his  principles,  and 
had  argued  from  an  application  of  inferences  de- 
ducible  from  those  principles,  his  right  honourable 
friend  had,  on  the  contrary,  taken  pamphlets,  pri- 
vate letters,  anecdotes,  conjectures,  suspicious,  and 
invectives  for  the  materials  of  his  speech,  which  he 
had  worked  up  with  all  the  charms  of  fancy  and 
the  embellishments  of  oratory  for  which  his  right 
honourable  friend  was  so  eminently  distinguished. 
Such  had  been  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had 
founded  his  opposition  to  the  motion  under  dis- 
cussion, to  which  he  declared  he  should  have  been 
a friend  ten  years  ago.  What  did  this  prove,  but 
that  he  had  retained  his  opinion  upon  the  subject 
ten  years  longer  than  his  right  honourable  friend  ?” 
Fox,  however,  was  well  aware  that  in  the  part  he 
was  now  taking  he  had  the  feeling  both  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country  against  him,  and  that 
the  particular  time  chosen  fur  urging  this  claim  of 
the  dissenters  was  generally  considered  the  strongest 
objection  to  it.  By  all  who  apprehended  danger 
to  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country,  and  were 
anxious  for  their  preservation,  such  a movement  at 
the  present  moment  was  regarded  as  merely  a part 
of  the  warfare  which  they  ^lieved  was  about  to  l>e 
waged  against  whatever  their  patriotism  or  their 
prejudices  held  dearest  and  most  sacred — as  but  a 
prelude  to  other  attacks,  which  would  be  the  more 
difficult  to  be  repelled  if  this  should  succeed. 
Fox  had  admitted  m his  opening  speech  the  tem- 
porary unpopularity  to  which  he  should  probably 
subject  himself  hy  the  course  he  was  taking  ; and 
some  remarkable  indications  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  showed  the  extent  and  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  the  feeling  which  existed  against  the  mo- 
tion. First,  one  member,  Mr.  James  Martin, 
member  for  Tewkesbury,  rose  and  stated  tliat, 
although  the  opinion  which  he  had  entertained  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  remained  unchanged,  he  yec 
felt  himself  obliged  on  the  present  occasion  to  vote 
against  the  motion  in  coropHinice  with  the  positive 
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instructions  of  his  constituents;  and  aftcnK'ards, 
anotlicr  meml)cr,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  (who  sat,  mc 
believe,  for  the  city  of  Worcester  ♦).  who  had  also 
voted  with  Bcaufoy  in  the  precedine:  session,  made 
a declaration  to  the  same  elfect.  The  result  was 
what  might  have  been  anticipated  from  these  and 
other  symptoms : when  the  House  divided,  at  a 
late  hour,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a ninjority 
nearly  nine  times  as  great  as  the  last  division  had 
shown,  the  numbers  being.  Yeas  Noes  294. 
From  the  date  of  this  quietus  the  question  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  in  so  far 
as  they  alfceted  the  English  dissenters,  was  no 
more  heard  of  in  parliament  during  the  present 
period,  nor  for  many  years  after. 

In  the  new  parliament,  however,  which  assem- 
bled  in  Novemlier,  1790,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  an  exemption  from  these  laws  fur  persons 
bom  in  Scotland.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1791,  a 
petition  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Scotch 
Church  to  that  effect  having  been  first  presented 
and  read,  Sir  Gilbert  Eliot,  who  had  taken  charge 
of  the  petition,  rose  to  move  that  the  House  would 
immediately  resolve  itself  into  a committee  to 
consider  how  far  the  clause  of  the  Teat  Act  im- 
posing ufKin  persons  taking  office  the  obligation 
of  receiving  Uie  sacrament  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  Church  of  England  extended,  or  ought  to 
extend,  to  persons  born  in  that  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain called  Scotland.  It  may  npi)ear  at  first  sight 
somewhat  remarkable  that,  although  eighty- five 

{rears  had  now  elapsed  since  the  union  with  Scot- 
and,  this  was  the  first  application  that  had  come 
from  the  General  Assembly  for  relief  from  a sta- 
tute which,  whatever  might  be  urged  in  support 
of  its  expediency  ns  a security  for  the  established 
church  in  England,  was  scarcely  to  be  defended 
upon  the  same  groniuk  in  so  far  as  it  was  directed 
against  native#  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
w ho  were  the  members  of  a chtirch  ccfually  recog- 
nised hy  the  law  witli  the  Anglican  establishment. 
But  the  fact  is  to  l)c  explained  I>y  the  doubt  which 
existed  as  to  whether  tiie  Test  Act  really  was  ope- 
rative against  natives  of  Scotland;  seeing  that  it 
had  been  declared,  by  the  4th  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union,  that  there  thould  thenceforth  be 
a communication  l>etwecn  liic  subjects  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  ail  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages 
w*hich  (lid  or  might  belong  to  the  subjects  of  either, 
excepting  only  where  it  was  otherwise  expressly 
agreed  in  the  treaty ; and  by  the  25th,  that  nil 
laws  in  either  kingdom,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
trary to  or  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  ai  ti- 
des of  the  said  treaty,  or  any  of  them,  should 
from  and  after  the  U'nion  cease  and  become  void. 
On  tbc  other  hand,  however,  the  net  for  recuring 
the  Presbyterian  church  government  in  Scotland, 
which  Wius  incorjjorated  with  the  Act  of  Union, 
bad  only  provided  tlmt  none  of  the  subjects  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  should  be  lialile  to,  but 
that  all  and  every  of  them  sltould  be  for  ever  free 
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I of,  any  oath,  teat,  or  aubscription  inconsii-tcnt 
I witli  the  fail!  I'resbyterian  government,  worship, 
anil  discipline,  within  that  hintftlotn,  and  that  the 
same  should  never  be  imposed'  upon  or  rei^uirctl 
of  them  in  any  sort  within  the  hounds  of  that 
church  and  hitnfdont  ^ and  the  Act  for  securing 
the  Church  of  Kngland,  which  was  likewise  made 
an  essential  and  fundamental  part  of  the  com- 
pact, had  expressly  declared  that  all  the  arts 
of  parliament  previously  in  force  for  the  establish- 
ment and  preservation  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  ihe  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment thereof — among  which,  unquestionably,  were 
to  be  included  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acta — 
should  still  remain  and  be  in  full  force  for  ever. 
Accordingly,  tlic  Annual  Indemniiy  Acta  had 
never  made  any  distinction  between  the  natives  of 
Scotland  and  of  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
[ protection  which  they  extended  to  the  holders  of 
olScc  who  had  not  qualified  within  the  legal  time. 
The  present  petition  of  the  General  Assembly,  Sir 
Gilbert  Eliot  stated,  had  originated  with  an  indi- 
vidual clergyman  of  the  Scottish  church,  a man  of 
learning  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  private  worth, 
who  was  actuated  hy  no  party  motive,  but  had 
been  induced  to  submit  his  proposition  to  the  As- 
sembly by  the  late  debate  on  Mr.  Fox’s  motion  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  in  which  it  appeared  to 
him  the  relief  of  the  English  Dissenters  had  Ix-eu 
resisted  almost  entirely  upon  considerations  which 
told  rather  in  favour  of  extending  such  relief  to 
members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Having 
communicated  his  views  to  another  clergyman,  they 
joined  in  drawing  up  a motion,  or  overture  ns  it  is 
called,  which,  after  receiving  an  ample  discussion, 
was  unanimously  adopteil  hy  the  Assembly,  and 
instructions  given  to  the  general  committee' called 
the  Commission  to  lake  the  necessary  steps  for 
effecting  the  desired  object.  In  the  Commission 
also,  of  course,  all  parties  professed  to  approve  of 
the  object ; hut  it  appeared  that  there  hud  been  a 
difiercncc  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  present  petition  had  only  been 
carried  hy  a vote  of  nine  against  eight — numbers 
indicating,  by  the  by,  the  slight  degree  of  interest 
that  was  taken  in  the  matter,  for  the  Commission 
consists  of  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  who 
amount  to  about  four  hundred,  although  it  is  true, 
indeed,  that  it  is  not  usual  for  any  but  those  resid- 
ing in  Edinburgh  or  the  neighbourhood  to  allcnd. 
Sir  Gilbert,  after  urging  that  the  danger  to  the 
established  church,  which  was  made  an  objection 
to  tlic  claims  of  the  English  DisEcuters,  could  not 
be  fairly  employed  as  an  argument  against  the  jire- 
sent  motion,  priKcedcd  to  encounter  the  objection 
founded  upon  the  alleged  ratification  of  the  Test 
Act  in  the  Trcalyof  Union.  He  read,  wcarc  told, 
“three  or  four  claiisea  to  prove  that  the  matter  was 
left  completely  open,  and  entered  into  a detail  of 
the  jirocccdings  of  the  Scotch  and  English  parlia- 
ments, from  which  he  drew  a conclusion  that  the 
cxerapfion  from  the  test  was  considered  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  treaty.  Projiosilions  were  made,  he 
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said,  in  the  Scotch  parliament,  prior  to  the  Union, 
to  insert  in  the  articles  provision  for  an  exemption 
against  the  Test  Act,  which  propositions  hud  been 
negatived.  An  exemption  was,  however,  made, 
in  Scotland,  from  all  future  tests;  by  which  it  was 
plain  they  did  not  mean  to  renounce  the  exemption 
from  tests  in  other  parts : the  delicacy  of  the  times 
rendered  it  advisable  for  them  to  abstain  from  ex* 
plicit  declarations ; but  it  was  evident  that  they 
had  left  it  open  to  the  construction  of  future  rca^ 
srm  and  justice.  The  parliament  which  negatived 
the  provision  for  the  exemption  were  known  to 
have  gone  upon  the  idea  that  it  had  been  provided 
fur  in  the  articles  as  they  stood;  and  the  same 
opinion  had  been  acted  upon  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment.'* But  it  is  evident  from  the  express  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty,  which  have  been  quoted  above, 
that  this  account  of  the  matter  w'ould  hardly  stand 
a close  examination.  Without  going  the  length 
of  holding  that  either  this  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Act  of  Union  was  to  be  considered  absolutely  fixed 
and  unalterable,  wc  cannot  sec  how  the  Scotch 
could  pretend  that  they  had  not,  by  adopting 
the  Act  for  the  Security  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  part  of  the  treaty,  distinctly  subjected  themselves 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
in  England,  in  the  same  manner  with  all  other 
persons  accepting  or  holding  office  there,  at  least 
until  the  parliament  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  should 
repeal  that  part  of  the  treaty.  It  might  be  con- 
tended, to  be  sure,  that  the  present  motion  was,  in 
substance,  merely  asking  parliament  to  do  this,  or, 
at  any  rate,  that,  if  Parliament  was  com|>etent  to 
such  repeal,  it  might  entertain  tlie  pn  sent  motion. 
The  motion,  which  was  seconded  by  Francis,  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Pulteiiey,*  Mr.  Ansirulber,  Sir 
Adam  Ferguson,  Fox,  and  Colonel  Macleod.  Fox’s 
8|>eech  was  the  most  remarkable  on  this  side,  and 
w'ent  farther,  perhaps,  or  at  least  was  more  expli- 
cit, than  any  of  his  previous  declarations  on  the 
subject  of  religious  liberty.  He  professed  himself, 
he  said,  the  friend  of  toleration  without  any  re- 
striction, and,  at  the  same  time,  of  an  established 
church ; and  every  argument,  he  thought,  that 
could  be  advanced  in  favour  of  cither  was  applica- 
ble to  the  sup|)ort  of  the  present  motion.  There 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a considerable  degree  of 
doubt  whether  the  'Pest  Act  did  or  did  not  apply 
to  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  there- 
fore he  conceived  the  motion  for  going  into  a com- 
mittee, to  inquire  how  the  law  stood,  to  be  extremely 
proper.  But,  admitting  that  it  did  apply  to  Scots- 
men as  well  as  Englishmen,  still  it  was  only  the 
taking  or  holding  omce  in  England  that  subjected 
either  to  the  lest.  Could  anything  more  strongly 
illustrate  the  uselessness  and  absurdity  of  the  law? 

If,’*  said  Fox,  “a  man  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed 
accepted  of  an  imperial  office,  he  was  not  to  com- 
municate with  the  church  by  law  established  there; 

* Htil  who  WM  till*  0irtnlirr?  W'r  liatn  mrt  lm*n  nhir  A'ld  the 
name  HUict  io  Ilealsnn'*  ' (^iroavloi;ical  Remitter.*  or  in  the  liiU  eiven 
in  Uic  pjrlUmroUry  Hbtor)'.  YH  it  rmiuenlly  oerura  in  the  de- 
liates  darioif  thi«  null  lh«  f>r<*ccding  l»rliameot ; and  in  the  hut 
mentiOQwlwork  it  in  ijivra  in  the  Imloxof  apeakera  aa  WUh;im  PuUe* 
ney. 
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but,  if  he  accepted  of  the  office  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweed,  lie  w as  required  to  do  so  under  heavy 
pains  and  penalties.  There  was  no  law  to  prevent 
the  king  from  residing  in  Scotland.  Suppose  he 
w'cre  to  do  so,  he  might  appoint  all  his  officers 
of  slate,  without  any  one  of  them  being  obliged 
to  (pialify  according  to  tlie  Test  Act,  and  let  in 
all  the  imaginary  dangers  to  church  and  state 
against  which  it  was  held  up  as  the  impregnable 
barrier.  A ]>er8un  receiving  bis  maje8ty*s  orders 
to  raise  a regiment  in  Scotland  might  there  appoint 
all  his  officers  without  any  test ; but  the  moment 
tbev  came  into  England  they  must  take  the  test 
within  a time  limiU^,  or  incur  the  penalty  of  out- 
lawry.” Reverting  afterwards  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  motion  was  founded,  he  avowed 
his  opinion  to  be,  there  were  few  acts  on  the 
statute-book  regarding  religion  which  ought  nut  to 
be  completely  expunged.  ''  Instead  of  that,”  he 
continued,  **  they  busied  themselves  in  explaining, 
mitigating,  or  suspending ; and,  whenever  the  only 
proper  remedy  was  mentioned,  the  answer  was, 
they  are  not  executed— the  very  worst  character 
that  could  be  given  of  them.  This  had  been  the 
answer  to  all  the  pro|K)8itions  that  had  been  lately 
made.  Ought  not  the  House  at  last  to  see  that 
laws  unfit  to  be  executed,  tliai  were  sometimes  the 
instrument  of  partial  oppression,  but  never  of 
public  benefit,  were  not  fit  to  remain  ?**  Tlie 
motion,  however,  met  with  the  most  uncompro- 
mising resistance  from  the  ministerial  side  of  the 
House.  The  opposition  was  led  by  the  lor<I- 
advocatc  for  Scotland,  Mr.  Robert  Dundas,*  ne- 
phew and  son-in-law  of  Pitt’s  staunch  right-hand 
man,  the  sccrctary-at-war,  in  a maiden  s|>cech ; 
and  afterwards  both  “Old  Harr)  **  himself  ami 
Pitt  advanced  to  the  rescue  of  the  established  con- 
stitution in  church  and  state.  The  only  member, 
however,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  the  Act  of 
Union  as  a complete  bar  to  the  motion  was  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  (R.  T.  Arden,  Esq.^);  and 
even  he,  although  in  the  licginning  of  his  speech 
he  declared  his  opinion  to  be  that  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  Union  were  uimlicrable,  appears  to 
have  afterwards  admitted  that  the  part  of  the 
compact  which  was  considered  to  ratify  and  con- 
firm the  Test  and  Cori>oration  Acts  might  lx: 
changed  if  “ some  very  strong  reason  indeed  could 
be  stated.**  The  right  honourable  secrciarj-at-war 
undertook  to  explain  to  the  House  the  true  and 
precise  situation  in  which  Scotland  had  stood  with 
regard  to  the  Test  Act  at  the  time  of  the  Union. 
“ It  was  certainly  known  to  the  Scotch  nation,” 
said  Dundas,  “ that  the  Test  Act  existed  in  Eng- 
land, as  the  debates  that  ensued  in  their  own  par- 
liament, previous  to  the  settlement  of  the  treaty 
of  Union,  clearly  demonstrate.  For,  when  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  were  sent  to  Scotland,  and 
before  they  were  returned  to  England,  several  pro- 
positions were  made  in  the  Scotch  parliament  for 

* AOrrwirdc  Lord  Clitef  Barun  of  tli«  Scvtlult  Coari  of  £a- 
chtfjupr. 

t .\nervr«}iU  B«roi)  AIvbuIvn,  in  ihc  Irith  Peri«iie. 
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relieving  the  Scotch  from  the  effect  of  the  T«’st 
Act,  which  were  nil,  after  acrious  debate,  rejected ; 
and,  in  order  to  prove  why  they  were  rejected, 
he  would  plainly  state  who  were  the  parly  that 
wished  to  insert  that  article  into  the  treaty  of 
union.  The  party  who  wished  not  to  insert  that 
article  consist^  of  those  who  were  friends  to  the 
Revolution,  friends  to  the  Hanoverian  succession, 
and  friends  to  the  treaty  of  Union  ; in  short,  they 
were  all  the  great  VVhig  families  in  the  country. 
On  the  other  side,  those  who  wished  to  have  the 
Scotch  relieved  from  the  Teat  Act  were  the  ene- 
mies to  the  Revolution  and  to  the  House  of  Ha- 
nover, and  who  wanted  to  impede  and  prevent  the 
treaty  of  Union ; and,  what  was  more,  they  were 
people  who  were  no  friends  to,  nor  had  any  com- 
munion with,  the  church  of  Scotland.  This  came 
out  by  publishing  the  names  of  those  who  divided 
on  the  different  propositions  that  liad  been  debated 
in  their  own  parliament;  to  that,  the  truth  being 
known,  they  acted  like  wise  men,  and  distin- 
guished their  friends  from  their  foes,  by  which 
means  the  Union  was  brought  about,  and  the  con- 
clusion certainly  was,  that,  if  a different  conduct 
had  been  pursued,  no  union  would  have  taken 
place.’*  He  argued,  therefore,  that  it  was  quite 
unfair  in  his  countrymen,  after  having  thus  un- 
deninhly  acquired  their  share  of  the  advantages  of 
the  Union  by  yielding  this  point  at  the  time  the 
h;trgaiii  was  made,  to  turn  round  now  and  demand 
liacK  what  they  had  so  given  up.  On  the  whole, 
Dundas,  in  his  strong  way,  protested  that,  if  the 
present  motion  should  be  successful,  he  could  not 
but  think  and  say  that  the  dissenters  of  England, 
in  the  refusal  that  had  lieen  given  to  their  repeated 
applications  for  relief  from  the  Test  Act,  had  been 
treated  unjustly,  harshly,  and  cruelly.  Pitt,  who 
rose  afrer  Fox,  maintained  that  the  doubts  which 
had  been  expressed  ns  to  how  the  law  really  stood 
were  quite  absurd  : having  gone  over  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  came  decidedly 
to  the  conclusion,  “ that  historical  inference,  con- 
temporary exposition,  and  the  practice  of  eighty 
years  proved  it  to  be  law,  that  members  of  the 
cljurch  of  Scotland  were  not  exempted  from  the 
Test  Act  Jii  England.”  The  grievance,  however, 
he  conceived  was  wholly  imaginary,  in  so  far  as 
such  jHjrsons  were  concerne<l : he  understood  that 
tlie  general  sentiment  of  members  of  the  Scottish 
church  was  that  there  was  no  harm  in  conimuni- 
naung  with  the  church  of  England ; those  who 
objected  to  do  so  were  for  the  most  part  dissenters 
from  the  established  church  of  Scotland  — in  other 
words,  were  the  same  description  of  persons  ns  the 
natives  of  England  against  whom  the  Test  Act  was 
directed.  WImt  was  thus  asserted  was  certainly 
not  true  to  anything  like  the  extent  assumed,  atid, 
if  the  fact  hail  been  as  Pitt  supposed,  much  might 
still  have  been  said  in  support  of  an  alteration  of 
the  law:  hut  the  great  majority  of  the  members 
were  satisfied  with  the  reowjning  they  had  heard 
against  tho  motion  ; and  on  a division  it  was 
negatived  by  149  votes  iigainst  fi2.  Three-lifilis 


of  the  House,  it  thus  appears,  had  taken  no  ii  - 
terest  in  the  question. 

But,  while  nothing  was  effected  by  this  attempt 
to  extend  tlie  religious  lil)criica  of  the  Protestant 
dissenters,  parliament  had  already  during  the  p’^c- 
sent  session  consented  somewhat  to  lighten  the 
disabilities  of  another  class  of  dissenters,  whose 
grievances  indeed  were  of  a much  more  sub- 
stantial kind.  A considerable  number  of  the 
English  Roman  Catholics  had  recently,  with  the 
view  of  allaying  llie  chief  apprehensions  to  which 
they  seemed  to  owe  their  exclusion  from  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  come  forward  with  a declaration  of 
their  non-belief  in  certain  doctrines,  sometimes 
attributed  to  their  church,  namely,  the  doctrines 
that  princes  excommunicated  by  the  po|ie  might 
be  jiisiihably  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  suh- 
jecu ; that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  heretics ; 
and  that  ecclesiastical  absolution  had  the  power  to 
dissolve  moral  obligations.  Those  who  made  this 
declaration  styled  themselves  Protesting  Roman 
Catholics,— perhaps  not  without  some  notion  of 
propitiating  their  Protchtant  frllow-subjects  by  the 
assumption  of  a name  sounding  a little  like  their 
own,  though  it  may  probably,  at  the  same  lime, 
have  had  the  effect  of  keeping  back  many  of  the 
more  scrupulous  among  the  members  of  their  ow  n 
communion,  who  would  have  joined  them  if  they 
had  not  assumed  so  heretical-looking  a designution. 
The  position  which  a portion  of  the  English 
Catholics  had  thus  taken  up,  however,  was  thought 
to  be  likely  to  procure  them  some  favour  from  tlic 
legislature  ; and,  accordingly,  on  the  21st  of  Feb- 
ruary (1791),  Mr  Mitford  (afterwards  Lord  Redes 
dale)  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  leave  to 
bring  in  ” a hill  to  relieve,  upon  conditions  and 
under  restrictions,  persons  called  Protesting  Ca- 
tliolic  Dissenters,  from  certain  penalties  and  dis- 
abilities to  which  Papists,  or  persons  professing  the 
Popish  religion,  are  by  law  subject.*’  Mr.  Mitford 
observed  that,  in  Burn’s  ' Ecclesiastical  Ltw,’  no 
less  a space  than  seventy  pages  was  occupied  with 
an  enumeration  of  the  penal  statutes  that  were  still 
in  force  against  Roman  Catholics.  What  he  ])ro- 
posed  to  do  now  waa  to  pass  a measure  in  favour 
of  the  English  Protesting  Catholics,  which  would 
give  them  the  same  relief  that  had  lK*en  accorded 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  by  an  act  ])assed  by 
the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  eight  or  nine  years 
before.  The  Irish  act  alluded  to  is  the  21  and 
22  Geo.  III.  c.  24,  passed  in  1782,  fur  the  relief 
of  ]>er80U8  professing  the  ]><>pi8h  religion,  who 
should  have  taken  an  oath  fircscribed  in  a previous 
act,  the  13  and  14  Geo.  III.  c.  35,  entitled  “ An 
Act  (n  enable  his  majesty’s  subjects,  of  whatever 
persuasion,  to  testify  their  allegiance  to  him 
which  oath,  omitting  the  recognition  of  the  king’s 
erclesiastical  supremacy  and  the  abjuration  of  that 
of  the  pope,  bound  the  party  taking  it  only  to  the 
rejection  of  the  opinions,  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder 
any  person  on  pretence  of  his  being  a heretic — that 
no  faith  is  tn  be  kept  with  heretics— that  princes, 
when  excomiminicaled,  may  be  deposed  or  mur- 
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dcrcil,  nnd  to  the  usual  affirmation  touching  the 
non-existence  of  any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction 
within  this  realm  m the  pope  or  any  other  foreign 
power.  By  the  act  of  n82,  Roman  Catholics 
who  should  have  taken  this  oath  were  drdared 
cpialilied  in  Ireland  to  acquire  by  purchase,  de- 
scent, or  otherwise,  and  to  dis|ioae  of  by  will,  any 
lands  or  other  heritable  property,  except  advow- 
sons,  or  manors,  or  parliamentary  Ixiroughs  ; and 
were  also  relieved  from  the  8 Anne,  c.  3,  subject- 
ing them  to  fine  nnd  imprisonment  for  not  testify- 
ing when  they  heard  muss;  from  the  1 Will.  III. 
c.  5,  and  8 Anne,  c.  3,  making  it  unlawful  for  them 
to  keep  horses  of  the  value  of  5/. ; from  the  9 Geo. 
II.  c.  6,  imposing  amercements  on  ]iapists  for 
robberies  by  privateers ; from  the  6 Geo.  I . c.  10, 
compelling  a papist,  when  elected  a watchman,  to 
find  a Protestant  watchman  in  his  stead ; and  from 
the  2 Anne,  c.  6,  forbidding  them  to  inhabit 
Limerick  or  Galway  ; and  popish  ecclesiastics  tak- 
ing the  oath  within  six  months,  and  registering 
their  names  and  abodes,  were  discharged  of  all 
penalties  imjiosed  by  the  9 Will.  III.  c.  1,  and 
the  2 Anne.  c.  6 & l,provide<l  they  should  not  be 
convicted  of  officiating  in  a church  with  a steeple 
or  bell,  or  at  any  funeral  in  a church  or  church- 
yard, or  of  performing  any  of  the  rites  or  cere- 
monies of  the  popish  religion,  or  wearing  the 
habits  of  their  orders,  excepting  in  their  usual 
places  of  worship  or  in  private  families,  or  of 
using  any  symbol  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  or 
assuming  any  ecclesiastical  rank  or  title.  The 
benefits  of  the  act,  however,  were  not  to  extend  to 
any  one  who  should  have  been  converted,  or,  as  it 
was  expressed,  perverted,  from  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, nor  to  po]>ish  ecclesiastics  who  should  en- 
deavour to  pervert  any  Protestant.  We  may  here 
also  mention  that  by  another  Irish  act  of  the  same 
vear,  the  21  and  22  Geo.  III.  c.  32,  Roman 
Catholics  taking  the  above-mentioned  oath  were 
allowed  to  keep  schools,  notwithstanding  the  7 
Will.  III.  c.  4,  and  the  8 Anne,  c.  3,  provided  they 
did  not  receive  any  Protestant  among  their  scholars, 
nnd  also  provided’that  they  had  the  authority  of 
the  ordinary  of  the  diocese,  which  he  might  recall 
whenever  he  thought  proper;  and  the  right  of 
being  guardians  to  their  own  children,  or  to  those 
of  any  other  person  of  their  communion,  was 
granted  to  all  Roman  Catholics,  except  ecclesiastics, 
notwithstanding  the  14  and  15  Char.  II.  c.  14, 
the  6 Will.  III.  c. 3, and  the  2 Anne,  c. 4.^  These 
two  bills  had  been  introduced  into  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Gardiner  (afterwards  Lord 
Moumjoy) ; and  they  had  been  carried  through 
mainly  per  force  of  the  enthusiasm  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  alarm  on  the  other,  excited  by  the 
volunteer  associations.  Even  tliesc  influences, 
however,  had  not  proved  powerful  enough  to  secure 
the  success  of  a third  bill  which  Gardiner  pro- 
]>oscd,  for  permitting  marriages  between  Pro- 
testants nnd  Catholics.  Mr.  Mitford’s  bill  for  the 

• Tliw  taller  part  of  ihe  ad  aaa  exptaiuail  and  amended  by  a eub. 
•eluent  Irbb  act  paa--J  In  It*),  tbe  SO  Oao.  lit.  c.  St. 


relief  of  the  English  Protesting  Roman  Catholics 
contained  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  those  who  were 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  measure,  very  nearly 
of  the  same  tenor  with  that  in  the  Irish  act  of  the 
13  and  14  Geo.  III.  c.  33  ; and  it  enacted  that  no 
Catholic  taking  such  oath  should  be  proseented  as 
a recusant,  on  any  of  the  old  statutes  of  Elizabeth 
and  James,*  for  not  resorting  to  church  or  keeping 
any  servant  not  so  resorting ; nor  on  any  of  the  sta- 
tutes of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  Charles 
II.,+  for  being  a papist,  or  reputed  papist,  or  for 
professing  or  being  educated  in  tlie  popish  religion, 
or  for  hearing  or  saying  mass,  or  being  a priest  or 
deacon,  or  entering  or  belonging  to  any  ecclesias- 
tical order  or  community  of  the  Catholic  religion  ; 
or  being  present  at  or  performing,  or  assisting  in 
the  performance  or  administration  of,  any  rite, 
ceremony,  practice,  or  observance  of  the  popish 
religion.  It  relieved  all  Catholics  taking  the  oalli 
from  the  liability  to  be  removed  from  London, 
under  the 3 Will,  and  Mary,  c.  9 ; from  the  penal- 
ties they  incurred,  if  peers,  under  the  30  Char.  II., 
by  coming  into  the  presence  of  the  king ; and 
from  their  obligation  of  having  their  deeds  and  wills 
registered,  according  to  the  3 Geo.  1.,  c.  IS.  It 
enacted  that  no  Roman  Catholic  should  be  liable 
to  be  summoned  to  take  either  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy contained  in  the  1 Will,  and  Mary,  stat.  1, 
c.  8,  or  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation 
in  the  25  Chas.  II , c.  2;  and  it  permitted  Catho- 
lics to  practise  as  barristers  or  attorneys  without 
taking  these  oaths,  provided  they  took  the  new  oath 
prescribed  in  the  bill.  These  clauses,  however, 
did  not  open  the  doors  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment to  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  still  bound  to 
take  the  old  oaths  in  all  cases  (excepting  those  spe- 
cified in  the  bill)  in  which  that  was  necessary  for 
the  acceptance  of  any  jdace  or  office  or  the  per- 
formance of  any  function  ; as  it  was  to  enable  any- 
one to  take  his  scat  cither  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons or  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  oath  of  su- 
premacy, too,  might  still  he  tendered  to  any  person 
presenting  himself  to  vote  at  the.  election  of  a 
member  of  parliament.  The  bill  further  legalized 
Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship,  provided  they 
were  registered  and  the  door  kept  unlocked  during 
the  time  of  service;  and  it  also,  like  tlic  late  Irish 
act,  removed  the  penalties  against  Catholics  fur 
acting  as  teachers,  on  condition,  however,  that  they 
received  no  children  of  Protestant  fathers  among 
their  scholars.  They  were  specially  prohibited, 
too,  from  keeping  school  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

Such,  at  least,  were  the  enactments  of  the  bill  as 
it  was  passed  by  parliament.  It  was  different, 
however,  in  some  particulars  when  it  was  first 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
standing  order  had  been  passed  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1772,  to  the  effect  that  no  bill  relating  to 

* TIm-  tUlulM  rnumentcU  wrrt  lli«  1 Klii.  v.  S,  the  S3  ElU.  c.  1. 
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religion,  or  the  alteration  of  the  laws  conccniiiig  ! 
religion,  should  be  brought  into  the  House,  until  ; 
the  proposition  should  have  been  first  considered  j 
and  agreed  unto  in  a committee  of  the  whole  | 
House;  and,  in  conformity  with  this  regulation,  it  . 
was  ordered  that  Milford’s  motion  should  be  re-  | 
ferred  to  such  a committee  on  the  1st  of  March.  [ 
The  motion  to  that  effect  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Windham,  and  Pitt  also  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  House  would  at  least  be  unanimous  in  receiving 
the  bill.  Fox  regretted  that  the  proposed  measure 
did  not  go  a great  deal  farther — that  it  did  not 
comprehend  Roman  Catholics  of  every  description, 
and  grant  to  them,  besides,  every  right  and  privi- 
lege enjoyed  by  Protestants.  He  expressed  himself  j 
ii|mn  this  head  with  great  warmth,  declaring  that 
he  could  not  hut  regard  the  compromise  of  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  bill  ns  shameful  in  the 
highest  degree.  When  the  House  went  into  com- 
mittee on  the  1st  of  March,  Mitford  intimated 
that,  without  entering  into  the  discussion  of  first 
principles,  his  own  opinion  was  in  favour  of  ex- 
tending relief  from  all  the  penal  and  disqualifying 
statutes  to  all  Catholics ; hut  that  he  had  restricted 
the  scope  of  the  present  hill  in  deference  to  the  po- 
pular feeling,  which  would  not  have  tolerated  a 
more  comprehensive  measure.  Fox,  however,  re- 
peatcil  his  former  objection  : he  contended  that  the 
)>rejudices  of  the  people  would  probably  be  ns 
much  irritated  by  the  partial  relief  proposcti  to  be 
granted  as  they  would  have  been  by  a Iwldcr  and 
more  liberal  measure.  “ He  believed,”  he  said, 

“ that  in  Ireland  all  the  acts  against  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  repealed,  and  no  danger  had  arisen ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Catholics  had  behaved  incom- 
parably well  ever  since,  and  had  given  the  most 
substantial  proofs  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  government.”  It  would  seem  from  this  remark 
that  a great  part  of  Fox’s  violent  dislike  to  the  pre- 
sent bill  was  founded  merely  upon  its  title,  or  ra- 
ther upon  the  description  given  of  it  in  the  motion 
fur  leave  to  bring  it  in ; for,  although  it  professed 
to  relieve  only  the  “ protesting  ” Catholics,  it  was 
really  substantially  the  same  with  the  Irish  act 
w ith  which  he  thus  invidiously  contrasted  it.  And 
wc  may  also  suspect  that  the  circumstance  of  the 
author  of  the  bill  being  a Tory,  or  ministerial- 
ist, did  not  contribute  to  recommend  it  to  his 
favourable  regards.  Fox  concluded  by  moving  an 
amendment  embodying  his  views,  which,  however, 
he  afterwards  withdrew.  Burke,  who  spoke  at  con- 
siderable length,  allowed  that  the  doctrines  asserted 
by  his  right  honourable  friend,  though  he  could  not 
Bubscribc  to  all  of  them,  did  the  highest  honour  to 
his  head  and  heart.  But  for  himself,  he  held  that 
the  way  to  obtain  any  desired  end  was  to  accept  a 
little  of  what  was  wanted  when  more  was  not  at- 
tainable ; and  also  that  the  surest  mode  of  reme- 
dying grievances  was  to  proceed  with  moderation, 
and  do  away  a little  at  a time,  rather  than  to  at- 
tempt curing  them  all  at  once.  Pitt  could  not 
quite  agree  with  the  principles  on  the  subject  of 
religious  liberty  maintainra  cither  by  Fox  or 
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Burke ; hut  he  also  seemed  inclined  to  go  farther 
than  the  present  hill.  “It  was,”  he  said,  “ his  wish 
that  either  in  that  bill,  or  in  some  other  which 
might  be  brought  in  during  the  present  session, 
many  of  the  statutes  to  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  opposite  to  him  had  alluded  should  be 
repealed ; and,  amongst  these,  all  those  harsh  and 
severe  laws  which  certainly  ought  not  to  stand  on 
the  statute-book,  and  which  it  would  be  shameful  to 
enforce  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  any  other 
description  of  dissenters,  for  the  offences  there 
alleged  as  offences  to  lie  punished  in  so  extra- 
ordinary a manner.  It  would  be  proper  to  repeal 
those  statutes  if  the  present  bill,  or  any  measure  of 
the  kind,  passed  ; because,  in  that  case,  if  relief 
of  the  nature  proposed  by  his  honourable  and 
learned  friend  who  had  made  the  motion  was 
granted  to  one  description  of  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  statutes  to  which  he  had  alluded  were  suffered 
to  remain  unrepcaled,  it  would  have  something 
like  the  effect  of  re-enacting  them,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  legislature,  apprised,  as  they  had 
Iteen,  of  their  existence,  thought  that  the  other 
description  of  Roman  Catholics  merited  to  have 
such  disgraceful  statutes  remain  in  force  against 
them.”  The  attorney-general.  Sir  Archibald  Mac- 
donald (afterwards  chief  baron)  also  thought  that 
the  bill  was  not  suIBciently  comprehensive.  Several 
printed  papers,  he  stated,  had  been  put  into  his 
hands  which  had  apjicarM  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy  now  going  on  between  the  protesting 
and  the  non-protesting  Roman  Catholics,  and  in 
which  the  latter  gave  as  sensible  reasons  as  he  had 
ever  read  to  show  that  they  had  as  fair  a claim  to 
be  embraced  in  the  bill  as  the  former.  After 
Mr.  William  Smith  had  assured  the  House  that 
the  Protestant  dissenters,  though  seldom  feeling  or 
acting  together  in  regard  to  anything,  were  nearly 
unanimous  in  favour  of  the  present  measure,  leave 
to  bring  in  the  bill  was  granted. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  when  the  House  was  in 
committee  on  the  bill,  after  one  or  two  alterations 
had  been  made  in  the  wording  of  the  clause  con- 
taining the  oath.  Fox  objected  to  a change  which 
had  been  made  since  it  was  first  introduced  in  the 
name  by  which  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
designed  were  designated ; they  were  now,  it  seems, 
described  as  Papists,  instead  of  Catholic  dissenters . 
but  Mr.  Mitford  stated  that  the  new  appellation 
was  given  to  them  at  their  own  desire.  When  the 
report  was  brought  up  on  the  8th  the  oath  was 
further  amended  in  the  part  of  it  relating  to  the 
opinions  which  were  to  be  abjured ; and  a clause 
allowing  Catholics  who  should  take  the  oath  to 
present  to  church  livings  was  struck  out.  The 
clause  was  supported  by  Fox  and  Windham,  but 
Pitt  intimated — alluding  to  the  other  House — that, 
if  it  were  left  standing,  it  would  certainly  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  bill.  Fox  seems  to  have  by 
this  time  become  somewhat  more  reconciled  to  the 
measure.  He  approved,  he  said,  of  the  clause, 
but,  if  there  was  to  be  any  strong  opposition  to  it, 
he  would  not  run  the  risk  of  endangering  the  bill 
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by  insisting  upon  it.  He  srgued,  however,  that 
the  church  of  England  could  be  placed  in  no 
greater  danger,  nor  have  any  better  reason  to 
complain,  although  Roman  Catholics  were  allowed 
to  present  to  livings,  than  the  church  of  Scotland 
in  consequence  of  the  right  enjoyed,  and  every  day 
exercised,  by  the  king,  of  presenting  to  livings  in 
it,  although  his  majesty  was  obliged  by  law  to  be 
himself  a member  of  the  English  church.  To  this 
Mr.  Serjeant  Watson  answered  that  the  king  was 
by  law  head  of  the  church  of  Scotland  as  well  as 
of  the  church  of  Eugland.  In  the  end.  Fox  said, 
“ he  certainly  had  a mental  reservation  upon  this 
bill,  and  waa  not  ashamed  to  own  it,  because  he 
knew  it  would  not  go  so  far  as  it  ought  to  do ; and, 
until  another  bill  was  brought  in  to  go  much  far- 
ther, he  would  not  be  satished  that  justice  was  done 
either  to  the  Roman  Catholics  or  many  other  dis- 
senters from  the  established  church,  whom  he 
thought  deserving,  from  their  conduct,  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  legislature.  To  this  bill  he  agreed, 
in  hopes  that  a better  and  more  extensive  one, 
upon  the  principle  of  toleration,  would  soon  be 
brought  forward.” 

The  debate  on  the  hill  in  the  Lords  took  place 
on  the  31st  of  May,  on  tlie  motion  for  the  second 
reading.  Scarcely  any  opposition  or  objection  was 
made  to  the  general  principle  of  the  bill ; Dr. 
Hinchcliffe,  the  bishop  of  Peterborough,  alone 
spoke  of  the  danger  of  the  measure,  and  besought 
their  lordships  to  proceed  with  caution,  contending 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  no 
criterion  of  their  principles,  and  expressing  his 
hope  that  care  would  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
keepers  of  Popish  seminariea  from  attempting  to 
convert  the  children  of  Protestant  parents;  but  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  oath  were  subjected  to  a good 
deal  of  criticism.  The  most  remarkable  speech 
was  that  delivered  by  Horsley,  who  still  presided 
over  his  first  see  of  St.  David’s.  Horsley,  who 
rose  after  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  professed 
great  charity  fur  the  Roman  Catholics  and  a per- 
fect abhorrence  of  the  penal  laws,  but  he  doubted 
whether  the  present  bill  had  been  sent  up  from  the 
lower  House  in  a shape  fit  to  be  sent  to  a com- 
mittee. He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
opinions  which  separated  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  present  day  from  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  not  of  the  dangerous  description 
which  might  render  the  extermination  of  those 
professing  them  an  object  of  just  policy.  He  quar- 
relled with  the  present  bill,  not  for  the  relief  it  gave, 
but  for  the  partiality  of  its  operation,  and  its  insuf- 
ficiency for  its  own  purpose.  “ My  lords,”  said 
Horsley,  “ this  bill  is  to  relieve  Roman  Catholics 
from  the  penal  laws,  under  the  condition  that  they 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  abjuration,  and  declara- 
tion ; the  terms  of  which  oath  the  bill  describes. 
The  bill,  therefore,  will  relieve  such  Roman  Ca- 
tholics as  take  this  oath,  and  none  else.  Now,  my 
lords,  it  is,  I believe,  a well-known  fact,  that  a very 
great  numlier — I believe  I should  be  correct  if  I 
were  to  say  a very  great  majority — of  the  Roman 


Catholics  scruple  at  the  terms  in  which  this  oath 
is  unfortunately  drawn,  and  declare  they  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  take  it.”  The  Catholics  who 
felt  in  this  way  were  not  Papists  in  the  oppro- 
brious sense  of  that  term  ; they  were  ready  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  king,  to  abjure  the  Pre- 
tender, and  to  renounce  both  the  pope's  civil  au- 
thority and  every  other  obnoxious  doctrine  spe- 
cified in  the  oath  ; hut  they  objected  to  the  terms 
in  which  some  of  these  doctrines  were  characterised. 
In  particular  they  felt  strongly  averse  to  apply  to 
the  doctrine  that  princes  excommunicated  by  the 
pope  might  be  deposed  by  their  subjects  the  epi- 
thets impious,  unchristian,  and  damnable,  consi- 
dering that  this  doctrine,  however  universally  re- 
jected now,  was  undoubtedly  as  universally  received 
in  former  ages,  at  least  as  a speculative  truth,  though 
it  might  have  been  rarely  or  never  acted  upon. 
Why  should  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  present 
day  be  called  upon  to  stigmatise  their  ancestors 
for  merely  holding  that  erroneous  opinion,  as  de- 
void of  piety,  as  no  Christians,  and  as  persons  that 
had  died  under  a sentence  of  eternal  damnation  ? 
The  terms  in  which  the  pope's  civil  authority  was 
renounced  was  also  matter  of  scruple  to  that  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  Catholics  which  the  right  re- 
verend prelate  considered  as  the  majority.  They 
thought  that  the  words  used  in  the  oath  went  to  a 
denial  of  the  pope's  spiritual  authority,  which  they 
could  not  conscientiously  abjure.  The  bill,  nr  at 
least  the  oath  ns  it  now  stood,  had  been  drawn  up 
under  the  direction  of,  or  in  concert  with,  a hotly 
called  the  Catholic  Committee,  which  was  held  to 
represent  the  party  knowm  as  the  Protesting  Ca- 
tholics. But  the  measure  in  its  present  shape  was 
generally  opposed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  Catholic 
body.  “ The  matter  in  dispute,”  continued  Hors- 
ley, “ is  the  propriety  of  the  oath  ns  it  stands  in 
this  bill ; which  oath  the  one  party  is  ready  to  ac- 
cept— the  other  reprobates.  The  dispute  began  in 
terms  of  mutual  rcsiwct  and  great  moderation  ; but, 
as  the  dispute  went  on,  both  sides,  as  is  the  cose  in 
all  disputes,  grew  warmer : both  sides  have  now 
lust  all  temper ; and  the  quarrel,  a religious  quarrel, 
my  lords,  is  raging.  'The  scrupulous  Catholics 
apeak  of  the  writings  on  the  other  side  os  schisma- 
tical,  scandalous,  and  inflammatory.  The  Catholic 
Committee  charge  the  former  with  inculcating 
principles  hostile  to  society  and  government,  and 
to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  British.  My 
lords,  these  reproaches  are,  I think,  unmerited  on 
cither  side ; but  they  are  for  that  reason  the 
stronger  symptoms  of  intemperate  heat  on  Itoth 
sides.”  And  from  all  this  he  contended  that  the 
bill,  if  it  should  pass  into  a law,  would  only  in- 
flame the  quarrel  between  the  two  parties — would 
only  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  one  of  them  by 
which  their  opponents  might  be  subjected  to  the 
most  horrible  persecution.  He  feared  greatly, 
from  the  state  to  which  matters  had  been  brought, 
that  the  oath  could  not  now  be  amended,  so  as  to 
he  made  unobjectionable,  in  committee.  “ l/wk,” 
aaid  his  lordship,  ” at  the  state  of  the  controversy 
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among  the  Roman  Catholics.  Three  of  the  four 
Roman  Catholic  bishojM  who  call  themselves  the 
apostolical  vicars  fur  the  four  districts  of  this  I 
country — three  out  of  these  four  have  promulgated  | 
an  encyclical  letter,  in  which  they  reprobate  the 
oath  as  it  stands  in  the  present  hill ; and  they  go  | 
farther, — they  advance  this  principle,  that  n con>  I 
scientioua  Catholic  ought  not  to  take  any  oath  I 
declaratory  of  sny  opinion  upon  doctrinal  points  | 
till  it  has  received  the  approbation  of  Iiis  eccle- 
siastical superiors.  'Fhe  gentlemen  of  the  Catholic 
Committee  exclaim  against  this  os  an  extravagant 
stretch  of  authority; — I confess,  ray  lords,  I sec 
no  extravagance  in  it;  1 believe,  were  1 a Roman 
Catholic.,  1 should  think  it  my  duty  to  submit  to 
it; — but  die  Catholic  Cominiticc  urc  indignant 
under  this  usurpation  of  autliority,  as  they  think 
It,  of  the  apostolical  vicars ; and  a paper  has  u]>- 
peared,  signed  hy  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee, 
wliich  1 know  not  very  well  what  to  call:  my 
lords,  it  looks  something  like  an  appeal  to  the 
Pope ; and  yet  I can  hardly  suppose  that  an  ap- 
peal to  him  has  been  actually  made,  or  that  this 
IS  a copy  of  a paper  sent  as  a lurmal  appeal  to  ' 
Rome.”  U he  Committee,  in  this  paper,  it  seems, 
declared  that  they  appealed  **  to  all  the  Catholic 
churches  in  the  universe,  and  especially  to  the 
first  of  all  Catholic  churches,  the  apostolical  see, 
rightly  informed.*'  From  all  this  Horsley  con- 
tended that  in  present  circumstances  the  British 
legislature  could  not  with  any  good  effect  stir  in 
the  mutter;  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  pass 
a law  giving  relief,  upon  the  condition  of  an  oath 
which  one  section  of  the  persons  to  be  relieved 
declared  unhesitatingly  that  they  could  not  take, 
and  which  the  rest  said  they  must  go  to  Rome  and 
ask  the  Pope  whether  they  could  take  or  no.  The  | 
remedy  for  this  would  l^  to  6nd  an  oath  which 
might  be  sufficient  on  the  one  hand  fur  the  se- 
curity of  government,  and  which,  on  the  other, 
the  Roman  Catholics  generally  would  he  willing 
to  take.  Sucli,  his  lordship  contended,  was  the 
oath  contained  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill 
passed  in  HTS : that  oath  had  in  fact  already  been 
taken  by  the  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
by  the  four  a^HJStolical  vicars  themselves.  He  was 
very  sorry  that  this  oath  had  not  been  adopted  in 
the  present  bill ; but  from  what  he  had  lieard  he 
had  much  doubt  whether,  if  their  lordships  went 
into  committee,  they  would  be  unanimous  in  sub- 
stituting that  oath  for  the  one  actually  standing  in 
the  bill ; and  fur  that  reason  he  feared  the  bill 
was  incurable. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  House,  however,  was 
that  the  bill  should  be  committed.  The  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  (Dr.  Douglas)  afterwards  spoke  in  its 
favour ; and  both  Lord  Stanlio|>eaiid  the  Marquess 
of  liansdowTic  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the 
episcopal  bench  for  their  support  of  the  measure, 
l^nsdowne  said  that,  although  he  had  always  sup- 
]K)rtcd  the  claim  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  to 
relief  from  the  Test  Act  as  a matter  of  riglit,  he 
owned  his  opinion  as  to  the  case  of  the  Catholics 
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[ had  been  formerly  very  different.  “ Their  daim, 
if  they  had  any,  was  an  indulgence,  not  a right : 
hut,  from  a atrict  observance  of  their  change  of 
character  and  system  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
he  was  now  inclined  to  think  them  a harmless 
people,  who  deserved  the  same  indulgence  and  had 
the  same  right  as  other  sects  to  protection  and 
toleration.**  The  Duke  of  Leeds  declared  himself 
a hearty  friend  to.  the  bill ; but,  from  what  he  had 
read  on  the  subject,  he  could  not  but  think  that 
the  prelates  were  right  in  their  dispute  with  the 
Catholic  Committee.  He  did  not  dislike  the  oath 
of  n7S;  hut  he  preferred  that  which  was  taken 
{ hy  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics — uftmely,  as  has 
j l>ecn  above  explained,  tlic  oath  preecrilied  in  the 
Irish  Acts  of  1774  and  17B2.  And  in  the  end 
this  Irish  oath,  with  a very  slight  alteration,  waa 
the  one  adopted:  its  substitution  was  moved  hy 
Horsley  wlicn  the  House  went  into  committee  on 
the  bill  on  the  3rd  of  June;  and  thus  amended 
the  bill  was  passed  into  a law  without  any  ffirther 
opposition. 

The  next  session  of  parliament  was  distin- 
guished hv  the  passing  of  a bill  for  the  relief  of 
another  description  of  dissenters,  “ the  pastors, 
ministers,  and  lay  persons  of  the  Episcopal  com- 
munion in  Scotland.*’  Ever  since  the  Revolution 
of  1688  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  had  been  re- 
garded I by  the  law  as  a body  hostile  to  the 
established  government,  and  had  themselves 
in  general  maintained  an  attitude  of  alienation 
towards  the  new  order  of  things.  The  act  of 
Queen  Anne,  passed  in  1712,  indeed,  had  given 
to  the  Episcopal  church  a toleration  and  legal  ex- 
istence in  Scotland,  which  it  had  not  hod  for  the 
preceding  twenty*four  years,  and  had  enabled  its 
pastors  to  perform  their  religious  ffinctions  with 
out  impediment  from  the  Presbyterian  clergy.* 
But,  a^r  more  than  thirty  years  of  comparative 
freedom  from  molestation,  the  conduct  of  many  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopalians  during  the  rebellion  of 
1745  again  drew  upon  them  the  eye  of  the  govern- 
ment ; and,  immediately  after  the  suppression  of 
that  attempt,  parliament  passed  an  Act  (the  19 
Qeo.  II.  c.  38),  ” more  effectually  to  prohibit  and 
prevent  pastors  or  ministers  from  officiating  in 
Episcopal  meeting-houses  in  Scotland  without  duly 
qualifying  themselves  according  to  law,  and  to 
punish  persons  for  resorting  to  any  meeting-houses 
where  such  unqualified  pastors  or  ministers  shall 
officiate.”  **  It  is  notorious,**  said  the  preamble 
of  this  Act,  that  for  many  years  last  past,  during 
the  reign  of  his  present  nn^esty,  and  of  his  late 
majesty  King  George  I.,  a great  number  of  meet- 
ing-houses have  been  set  up  and  maintained  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  by 
persons  professing  to  be  of  the  Episcopal  com- 
munion, whereof  the  jiastors  or  ministers  have 
never  taken  the  oaths  to  his  majesty  or  his  royal 
father,  nor  ever  did,  in  express  words,  during  the 
exercise  of  divine  service,  pray  for  his  majesty 
and  the  royal  family ; by  means  w hereof  those 
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illegal  meetings  have  greatly  contributed  to  excite 
and  foment  a spirit  of  disaHection  amongtst  num- 
bers of  Iversons  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  against 
his  majesty’s  person  and  government  which  hath 
been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  wicked  and  unnatural 
rebellion  lately  raised  and  carried  on  against  his 
majesty  in  favour  of  a Popish  pretender;”  and  it 
went  on  to  state,  that  the  abuse  of  so  much  lilierty 
and  forbearance  as  had  l>een  hitherto  shown, 
during  the  present  and  the  late  reign,  towards  such 
nonjuring  Episcopal  ministers,  made  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  laws  in  force  concerning  them 
should  more  punctually  executed,  and  also  that 
some  further  provision  should  be  made  to  ]>revent 
the  comiiiuance  of  so  great  a mischief.  It  was, 
therefore,  enactetl  that  the  sherilfs  should  make  out 
lists  of  the  number  of  Episcopal  meeting-houses 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions — that  every 
minister  should,  oefore  a certain  day,  produce  a 
certificate  of  his  having  qualified  himself  by  taking 
the  oaths  to  his  majesty  appointed  by  law— that  all 
ministers  should,  as  often  ns  they  officiated,  pray, 
at  some  time  during  the  exercise  of  divine  service, 
for  his  majesty  by  name,  and  for  all  the  royal 
family  in  the  same  form  of  words  as  were  directed 
by  lawful  authority  to  be  used  in  the  prayers  of 
the  Church  of  England — that,  wherever  these  regu- 
lations were  not  attended  Ui,  the  meeting-house 
should  he  shut  up— that  nnv  pastor  officiatiug 
without  being  qualified,  or  witliout  praying  fur  the 
loyal  family  as  above  directed,  should  be  subject, 
for  the  first  offence,  to  imprisonment  for  six 
months  ; for  the  second,  to  iranipoitaiion  to  some 
uf  his  majesty’s  plantations  in  America  for  life, 
and  to  imprisonment  for  life  if  he  should  return  to 
Great  Hritniu  ; — and  all  persons  resorting  to  meet- 
ing-houses not  registered,  or  where  the  clergyman 
wn*  not  qualified  or  the  service  performed  ac- 
cording to  the  Act,  were  made  liable  to  a jicnaliy 
of  five  pounds  for  the  first  offence,  and  to 
two  years’  impriaonment  for  the  second  — all 
peers  of  Scotland  so  offending  were  disqualified 
from  being  either  elected  as  representative  peers, 
or  from  voting  for  such — all  other  persons  were 
disqualified  from  either  voting  at  elections  of  mem- 
l>ers  of  parliament  or  l>eing  themselves  returned  as 
n»embrrs  —and  persons  holding  any  office,  civil  or 
military,  in  Scotland,  were  to  forfeit  their  appoint- 
ments, and  to  be  incapable  uf  holding  any  other 
for  the  space  of  a year.  It  was  also  enacted  by 
this  statute  that,  in  future,  no  letters  of  orders  of 
any  pastor  or  minister  of  any  Episcopal  meeting  or 
congregation  in  Scotland  should  he  deemed  suffi- 
cient, or  be  admitted  to  l>e  registered,  so  as  to  make 
it  legal  for  the  minister  to  ofliciate,  except  such  as 
should  have  i>ecn  granted  by  some  bishop  of  the 
church  of  England  or  of  Ireland  ; and,  by  a clause 
in  another  act,  passed  two  years  later  (the  21st 
Geo.  II.,  c.  34),  it  was  declared  that  this  rule  should 
apply  even  to  such  letters  of  orders  as  should  have 
been  presented  for  registration  before  the  day  ori- 
ginally appointed  for  the  rule  to  take  effect regu- 
lations which  seemed  to  strike  at  the  very  existence 


of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  church  as  an  independent 
religious  body.  Nutwitbst  mding  these  stringent 
enactments,  however,  we  believe  the  great  majority 
of  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland,  laity  as  well  os 
clergy,  continued  nonjurors  for  about  forty  years 
longer,  owing  their  escape  from  the  penalties  of  the 
law  partly  to  their  own  unohtrusiveness  and  scanty 
I numbers,  partly  to  the  milder  temper  of  the  times 
I and  the  greater  strength  of  the  government,  or  the 
; more  confirmed  tenure  of  the  reigning  family, 
j which  soon  begun  to  feel  itself  sufficiently  well 
^ established  to  make  it  a matter  of  very  little 
consequence  whether  it  was  prayed  for  or  no 
every  Sunday  by  a few  dozena  of  small  congre- 
' gations  of  sectarians  scattered  up  and  down  in 
I North  Britain.  But  the  death  of  the  Pretender  in 
1788  afforded  a fair  opportunity  to  the  Scottish 
Episcopulianv,  i»f  which  they  readily  took  advan- 
tage, to  relinquish  at  last  their  antiquated  politics, 
with  some  decent  show  of  preserving  their  cuiisist- 
cncy;  for  they  argued,  ingeniously,  that,  although 
the  Cardinal  York,  calling  himself  Henry  IX.,  still 
survived,  his  clerical  character  took  from  him  hts 
right  to  the  crown  ; and  then,  as  nobody  hut  them- 
selves took  that  view  of  the  matter,  and  there  was 
consequently  no  other  person  at  the  moment  claim- 
ing to  !>c  the  true  heir,  they  came  to  the  cunrlusion 
that  it  was  no  business  of  theirs  to  inquire  farther; 
and  that,  thus  left  as  it  were  without  any  other  de- 
pository for  their  allegiance,  they  might  as  well 
transfer  it  to  the  same  quarter  with  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  Thus  at  last,  after  holding  out 
exactly  a century,  they  consented  to.submit  to  the 
Revolution,  and  began,  all  but  a very  few,  to  pray 
for  his  majesty  George  III.  It  was  in  these  cir- 
cumstances that  the  bill  of  relief  we  have  men- 
tioned WHS  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  The  only  debate  it  occa- 
sioned took  place  on  the  2nd  of  May  (1792),  on 
the  motion  for  the  second  reading.  The  object  of 
the  bill  was  to  annul  the  penalties  to  which  the 
neglect  of  certain  formalities  subjected  tlie  Scottish 
I Episcopalians  under  the  existing  law ; and  tin; 

: principal  point  discussed  was  the  expediency  of 
repealing  the  enactment,  mentioned  above,  which 
I required  a Scottish  Episcopal  clergyman  to  have 
orders  from  some  bishop  of  the  English  or 
church.  Thurluw,  the  chancellor,  contended  that 
this  was  necessary  as  a test  that  these  clergynun 
taught  diictrines  consonant  to  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  This  argument  was  very  well  an- 
swered both  by  Viscount  Stormont  and  Bibhop 
Horsley.  Stormont  observed  that,  for  one  things 
what  the  law  demanded  was  in  many  cases  utterly 
impossible.  ” If  Episcopalian  pastors  were  men 
of  conscience,  they  could  not  submit  to  a second 
ordination;  and,  if  they  did,  how  would  they  stand 
in  the  eyes  of  their  congregation?  The  latter 
would  have  to  say,  ^ You  have  passed  upon  us  fur 
twenty  or  thirty  years  for  what  you  are  not.  You 
have  preached  to  us,  and  wc  have  listened  to  you  ; 
hut  we  now  at  last  find  that  before  this  time  you 
i never  were  duly  qualified.*  And,  even  if  the  Epis- 
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copalian  pastors  were  to  apply  to  a bishop  of  Eng* 
land  or  Ireland,  where  would  they  get  a title  ? If 
an  Episcopalian  were  to  say  his  friends  in  England 
would  procure  him  a meeting,  would  any  of  the 
learned  prelates  o])pusite  to  him  deem  that  a com- 
petent title?  Most  certainly  noL**  Horsley  ex- 
posed the  impertinence  and  unfairness  of  the  state’s 
interference  with  the  ordination  of  the  Episcopa- 
lians of  Scotland,  a body  of  dissenters  from  the 
established  church  of  that  country*  by  pointing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  such  interference  was 
attempted  or  had  ever  been  thought  of  in  regard  to 
any  other  description  of  dissenters.  And  he  added  : 
“ The  credit  of  Episcopacy  will  never  be  advanced 
by  the  scheme  of  supplying  the  Episcopalian  con- 
gregations in  Scotland  with  pastors  of  our  ordina- 
tion ; and  for  this  reason,  that  it  would  be  an  im- 
]>erfect,  crippled  Episcopacy  that  would  be  thus 
upheld  in  Scotland.  When  a clergyman  ordained 
by  one  of  us  settles  as  a pastor  of  a congregation 
in  Scotland,  he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  our  authority. 
We  have  no  authority  there ; we  can  have  no  au- 
thority there  ; the  legislature  can  give  us  no 
authority  there.  The  attempt  to  introduce  any 
thing  of  an  authorised  political  Episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land would  be  a direct  infringement  of  the  Union. 
My  lords,  os  to  the  notion  that  clergymen  should 
l>e  originally  ordainetl  by  us  to  the  ministry  in 
Scotland,  I agree  with  the  noble  viscount  that  the 
thing  would  be  contrary  to  all  rule  and  order.  No 
bishop  who  knows  what  he  does  ordains  without  a 
title;  and  a title  must  be  a nomination  to  some- 
thing certain  in  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  that 
ordains.  My  lords,  an  appointment  to  an  Epis- 
copal congregation  in  Scotland  is  no  more  a title 
to  me,  to  any  bishop  of  the  English  bench,  or  any 
bishop  of  the  Irish  bench,  than  an  appointment  to 
a church  in  Mesopotamia.**  The  measure,  which 
passed  both  Houses  without  any  further  discussion, 
speedily  produced  a considerable  addition  to  the 
numbers  of  the  Scottish  Episcopalians ; and  since 
this  date,  from  consisting  principally  of  the  lower 
classes,  that  communion  has  come  to  include  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  aristocracy  and  higher  | 
gentry  of  the  country. 

In  the  Commons  this  same  session  an  important 
debate  took  place  on  a motion  made  pursuant  to 
notice  by  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  llih  of  May,  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a bill  to  repeal  and  alter  sundry  provi- 
sions of  certain  penal  statutes  respecting  religious 
opinions  ; namely,  that  of  the  1st  of  Edward  VI. 
c.  1.  entitled  An  Act  against  such  as  shall  unre- 
vcrcntly  speak  against  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar, 
and  of  the  receiving  thereof  under  both  kinds;** 
tlje  Ut  of  Mary,  st.  2,  c.  2,  entitled  “ An  Act  against 
Ortenders  of  Preachers  and  other  Ministers  in  the 
Church  ;*'  certain  statutes  of  £lizal>eth  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  not  included  in  the  lute  rc()cal ; * 
and  the  9th  and  10th  of  William,  c.  32,  entitled  * An 
Act  for  the  more  effectual  Suppressing  of  filas- 

I 
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phemy  and  Profaneness.**  In  the  first  instance 
the  motion  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
repeal  of  the  last-mentioned  act  only.  It  had 
been  preceded  by  the  presentation  of  a petition 
from  the  Unitarians,  against  whose  denial  of  the 
Trinity  that  statute  was  principally  levelled,  or 
rather,  indeed,  particularly  directed.  For  the  pre- 
sent, Fox  intimated,  though  he  lamented  the  neces- 
sity of  so  doing,  he  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  a 
repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  **  The 
persons  for  whom  he  now  interceded  were  Uni- 
tarians, some  following  the  doctrines  of  Arius, 
others  of  Socinus.  They  entreated  of  the  House, 
not  to  establish  them,  but  to  relieve  them  from 
statutes  of  pain  and  punishment.  If  these  statutes 
were  too  bad  to  be  put  in  practice,  they  ought  not 

to  be  suffered  to  exist Previously  to  the 

year  1641,  four  persons  professing  Unitarian  doc- 
trines had  been  burnt.  Subsequent  to  that  period 
lived  Mr.  Peeble,*  who  was  considered  as  the 
founder  of  Uniiarianism  ; he  suffered  persecution 
for  his  religious  opinions  from  Cromwell  and 
Charles  II.,  and,  though  his  character  was  unex- 
ceptionable, the  persecution  against  him  did  nut 
in  the  smallest  degree  relax.  But,  though  the 
Unitarians  were  not  now  persecuted  by  the  legis- 
lature, they  were  in  a manner  under  the  lash  of 
divines  of  the  established  church.  Dr.  South,  in 
speaking  of  them,  had  traced  their  pedigree,  from 
wretch  to  wretch,  back  to  the  devil  himself.  The>e 
descendants  of  the  devil  were  his  clients.  This 
was  the  language  of  former  days.  More  modem 
times  had  produced  greater  moderation  ; still, 
however,  invective  had  not  ceased.  Dr.  Halif»x,t 
speaking  of  Dr.  Priestley,  had  said  that,  now  he 
had  stated  his  opinions,  he  had  completed  his 
crimes.  Thus  a declaration  of  an  opinion  had  been 
gravely  stated  to  be  criminal.  Posterior  to  Dr. 
Halifax,  Dr.  Horsley  had  contended  that  even  the 
mural  good  of  the  Unitarians  was  sin  ; and,  how- 
ever they  served  God,  loved  their  kindred,  and  re- 
lieved the  distressed,  they  were  sinful  because  they 
were  heretics.**  Fox  maintained  that  it  was  the 
grossest  of  all  insults  to  tell  people  thus  treated 
that  they  were  not  (lersecuted — although  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  scheme  for  absolutely 
prohibiting  and  putting  down  the  expression  of 
such  theological  views  as  those  of  Halifax  and 
Horsley,  however  objectionable  he  might  think 
them.  Nor,  indeed,  did  it  show'  a very  clear 
understanding  of  what  he  was  talking  of  to  call 
the  utterance  of  such  sentiments  persecution  in 
any  sense.  In  conclusion,  he  described  the  laws 
which  he  wished  to  have  re]>caled.  Among  others 
he  would  do  away  w ith  the  restrictions  and  disabi- 
lities that  still  affected  the  Roman  Catholics,  not- 
withstanding the  late  bill  that  had  been  passed  for 
Uieir  relief.  By  that  bill,  he  observed,  “ it  should 
be  remembered  that  a certain  oath  was  required  to 
be  taken ; to  this  oath  he  believed  there  was  no 
objection  amongst  any  of  the  Catholics ; but  were 

* A miotakr.  ««  for  HiAd)**.  Jciba  biddle  died  ia  ISSS. 
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gentlemen  aware  that,  among  the  poorer  tort, 
many,  from  negligence  and  from  economy  (for 
tome  of  them  niuat  travel  a considerable  distance 
before  they  came  to  a magistrate),  would  omit  the 
taking  of  this  oath  ? The  consequence  was  that 
tbemseWes  and  posterity  were  liable  to  all  the  pe- 
nalties and  disabilities  of  the  ancient  statutes 

He  believed  that,  if  the  House  were  to  speak  out 
fairly,  there  would  be  less  obj^tiou,  on  eonstitu- 
tional  sentiments,  to  the  admission  of  Catholics 
into  it  than  dissenters.  For  himself,  he  objected 
to  neither;  but  he  believed  that  those  who  did 
object  feared  more  the  principles  of  dissenters, 
who  had,  than  those  of  Catholics,  who  had  not, 
the  right  of  sitting  in  that  House : the  one  class 
were  supposed  to  be  republicans,  the  other  were 
distinguished  fur  an  attachment  to  monarchy.” 
He  then  stepped  aside  to  advert  to  the  Marriage 
Act,  “ an  act,”  he  said,  “ to  which  he  was  radi- 
cally so  much  an  enemy,  that  he  should,  whenever 
he  had  the  least  encouragement,  make  a third  at- 
tempt to  obtain  its  repeal : he  had  made  two,  and 
had  succeeded  in  that  House,  but  had  always  l>een 
thwarted  in  the  House  of  Lords.”  In  the  mean- 
while he  proixised  to  do  away  with  at  least  a por- 
tion of  those  laws  which  prevented  a man  from 
speaking,  not  in  tlie  way  of  ribaldry  or  ridicule, 
but  advisedly  and  solemnly,  what  he  thought  on 
subjects  of  religion.  We  have  omitted  any  notice 
of  the  bulk  of  the  speech,  which  was  made  up  of 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  common  arguments 
in  favour  of  toleration,  which  Fox  declared  he 
wished  to  be  universal ; although,  if  he  had  been 
cross-questioned,  he  probably  would  have  found 
himself  forced  to  admit  certain  limitations  of  his 
principle,  which  would  have  taken  the  wind  out  of 
much  of  his  reasoning.  He  was,  fur  instance,  a 
professed  friend  to  an  established  church — which, 
in  a declaimer  for  universal  toleration,  was  much 
the  same  thing  as  an  admission  of  the  necessity  of 
laws  and  government  would  be  in  a preacher  of 
universal  licence.  There  are  very  few  principles 
of  universal  application  in  human  affairs  : states- 
manship consists  in  saying  to  every  principle  that 
can  be  proposed  or  propounded,  “ Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go,  and  no  farther.” 

Fox  was  answered  by  Burke,  now  no  longer 
his  friend  and  associate  either  politically  or  per- 
sonally, in  a speech,  a note  of  part  of  the  materials 
for  which  was  found  among  his  papers,  and  is 
published  in  his  works.  Burke  scouted  the  no- 
tion of  deciding  the  miestion  by  general  principles. 
“ No  rational  man,”  he  said,  “ ever  did  govern 
himself  by  abstractions  and  universals.  I do  not 
put  abstract  ideas  wholly  out  of  any  quest!  on,  because 
I well  know  that  under  that  name  I should  dismiss 
principles ; and  that,  without  the  guide  and  light 
of  sound,  well-understood  principles,  all  reason- 
ings in  politics,  as  in  everything  else,  would  be  only 
a confused  jumble  of  particular  facts  and  details, 
without  the  means  of  drawing  out  any  sort  of  theo- 
retical or  practical  conclusion.  A statesman 
differs  from  a professor  in  a university  ; the  latter 
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has  only  the  general  view  of  society ; the  former, 
the  statesman,  has  a number  of  circumstances  to 
combine  with  those  general  ideas,  and  to  take  into 
his  consideration.  Circumstances  are  infinite,  arc 
infinitely  combined ; are  variable  and  transient : 
he  who  does  not  take  them  into  consideration  is, 
not  erroneous,  but  stark  mad — ‘ dat  operam  ut  cum 
ratione  insaniat  ’ — he  is  metaphysically  mad.  A 
statesman,  never  losing  sight  of  principles,  is  to 
be  guided  by  circumstances ; and,  judging  con- 
trary to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  he  may  rum 
his  country  for  ever.”  He  then  stated  various 
considerations  with  the  view  of  showing  that  a 
check  upon  the  publication  of  opinions  might  pos- 
sibly sometimes  be  e.vpedient.  And,  os  for  the 
case  before  the  House,  he  contended  that  the  name 
assumed  by  the  chief  petitioners  for  relief,  the 
Unitarians,  being  altonther  new  to  the  records 
of  parliament  and  the  history  of  the  country,  the 
House  was  entitled,  and  it  was  its  duty,  to  see  by 
what  people,  of  what  character,  and  under  what 
temporary  circumstances,  the  business  was  brought 
before  it — to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any, 
and  what  mixture  of  political  dogmas  and  political 
practices  with  their  religious  tenets— of  what  na- 
ture these  political  ingredients  were,  and  how  far 
they  were  at  present  practically  separable  from  the 
religious  opinions  known  by  the  name  of  Uni- 
tarianism.  He  contended  that  they  were  in  reality 
a political  faction — ^that  the  maki  purpose  of  their 
association,  and  of  their  eager  proselytising,  was  to 
collect  a multitude  sufficient  by  force  and  violence 
to  overturn  the  established  church  — that  their 
designs  against  the  church  were  concurrent  with  a 
design  to  subvert  the  state — that  the  model  on 
which  they  desired  to  reconstruct  the  political 
edifice  in  this  country  was,  by  their  own  avowal, 
the  new  revolutionary  French  model ; and  then  he 
proceeded  at  great  length  to  examine  what  had  al- 
ready been  the  deplorable  effects  of  that  scheme  in 
the  country  where  it  had  been  actually  set  up,  in 
regard  to  toleration  itself — to  religious  belief  and 
practice — to  civil  happiness — to  virtue,  order,  and 
real  liberty — to  commercial  opulence — and  to  na- 
tional defence — endeavouring  to  show  that  in  all 
these  respects  its  operation  had  been,  in  the  highest 
degree,  destructive  and  disastrous.  From  all  this 
he  drew  the  conclusion  that,  at  any  rate,  the  pre- 
sent moment  was  not  the  time  for  parliament  step- 
ping forward  to  confer  favours  and  encouragements 
upon  the  Unitarians,  and  to  give  them  a measure 
of  liberty  and  power  they  had  not  hitherto  pos- 
sessed. He  recommended  rather  deliberation,  and 
even  an  excess  of  caution,  as  safer  than  suen  pre- 
cipitate liberality.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
this  counsel  and  of  the  line  of  argument  by  w hich 
it  was  supported,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
question  before  the  House  was  discussed  with  a 
much  more  direct  reference  to  its  true  character  in 
this  speech  than  it  had  been  in  that  with  which  it 
was  introduced : the  case  of  the  Unitarians  was 
eagerly  taken  up  hy  Fox,  as  the  admirer  of  the 
French  Revolution,  with  which  they  also  generally 
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•YTTipathiwd,  of  which  Pneatlcy  and  some  of  their 
other  leaders  had  been  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
wholesale  applnudcrs  in  this  country,  and  with  the 
avowed  principles  of  which  hoilj  the  abolition  of 
all  restrictions  on  religious  profession,  and  Uni- 
tarianism  itself  as  a system  of  religious  doctrine, 
were  naturally  allied : the  claims  put  forward 
were  distasteful  to  Burke,  and  to  those  who  thought 
and  felt  with  him,  for  exactly  the  same  reasons. 
The  motion  was  of  course  supported  by  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  himself  a Unitarian,  and  also  by  Mr.  Adam 
and  by  Lord  North,  who  still  counted  himself  of 
the  same  {>olitical  party  with  Fox,  although  he 
stated  that,  if  his  right  honourable  friend  had  pro- 
posed the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
he  should  not  have  been  able  to  go  along  with  him, 
any  more  than  he  had  been  on  former  occasions : 
it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Mitford  and  Pitt ; and  then 
Fox  rose  to  reply.  He  addressed  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  what  had  been  said  by  Burke.  The 
two  former  friends  still,  it  may  be  noticed,  sat  on 
the  same  bench,  that  next  the  table  on  the  opposi- 
tion side  uf  the  House.  His  motion,  Fox  said, 
certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with  France,  which  it 
was  the  fashion  with  some  gentlemen  to  cram  into 
every  debate.  “ His  opinions  of  the  French  Re- 
volution were  precisely  the  same  now  as  they  had 
ever  been.  He  considered  that  event  as  highly 
advantageous  to  this  country,  and  to  the  world 
in  general ; and  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
knew  hia  disposition  too  well  to  suppose  that  any 
temporary  or  accidental  defeat  that  the  French 
might  suffer  in  their  struggle  for  liberty  would 
stagger  his  mind  with  regard  to  their  success  in 
the  result.*’  Paine’s  ‘ Rights  of  Man,’ to  which, 
among  a multitude  of  other  publications  of  the 
day,  Burke  had  referred,  Fox  admitted  was  a libel 
upon  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain;  but 
Burke’s  own  book — his  ‘ Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution  ’ — was,  he  said,  a libel  on  every  free 
constitution  in  the  world.  And  then  he  attacked 
Burke  as  an  apostate  to  his  former  principles  : only 
in  the  last  session  he  had,  he  believed,  in  the 
discussions  on  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  expressed 
a w ish  that  all  the  sanguinary  laws  inflicting  death 
in  matters  of  religion  were  repealed  ; but  “ the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  indeed,  might  have 
altered  his  opinion,  as  he  had  lately  done,  very 
suddenly,  on  various  topics.”  The  idea  that  re- 
pealing the  statutes  in  question  might  give  um- 
brage to  the  people,  Fox  treated  as  a consideration 
not  worth  attending  to.  He  did  not  think  that 
popular  prejudice  should  deter  the  House  from 
acting  upon  its  own  opinion:  ” the  House,”  he 
said,  **  of  late  seemed  inclined  to  become  the  slave 
of  popularity.”  This  philippic,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  motion  from  being  negatived  by  a ma- 
jority of  more  than  two  to  oiie-~the  numbers  being, 
ayes  63,  noes  142. 

The  next  session  of  the  same  parliament,  never- 
theless, was  distinguished  by  the  extension  to  the 
Homan  Catholics  of  Scotland  of  the  same  measure 
of  relief  which  had  already  been  granted  to  those 
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of  Ireland  and  of  England.  The  bill  by  which 
this  was  accomplished  was  moved  for  in  the  Hou^e 
of  Commons  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1793,  by  tlie 
lord-advocate  (Mr.  Robert  Dundai),  who,  in  his 
8|K:ech,  stated  that,  by  one  of  the  statutes  affectihg 
the  Scotch  Roman  Catholics,  ” an  oath,  called  a 
formula  or  solemn  declaration,  was  imposed  upon 
them,  which  they  could  not  take  witiiuut  renounc- 
ing the  religion  they  professed ; and,  if  they  re- 
fused to  take  it,  their  nearest  Protestant  relation 
might  deprive  them  of  their  estates.”  Although 
this  law  was  too  odious  to  be  offeu  carried  into 
execution  (a  reason  of  itself  ^hy  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  exist),  yet  there  was  then  a suit  founded 
on  it  actually  depending  in  (he  courts  of  law  in 
Scotland.  ” A Roman  Catholic  gentleman,”  said 
lus  lordship,  **  as  respectable  and  amiable  in  cha- 
racter as  any  man  in  this  or  any  other  kingdom, 
was  possessed  of  an  estate  of  1000/.  a-year,  which 
bad  been  in  his  family  fur  at  least  a century  and 
a half : this  gentleman,  loved  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him,  was  now  on  the  point  of  being 
stripped  of  his  property  by  a relation,  who  could 
have  no  other  shadow  of  claim  to  it  than  that 
which  he  might  derive  from  this  penal  law,  which 
he  was  endeavouring  rigidly  to  enforce.  In  the 
courts  as  much  delay  as  possible  was  thrown  in  bis 
wav ; but  it  was  to  be  feared  that  he  must  succeed 
at  last,  and  reduce  to  beggary  a gentleman  in  every 
respect  a most  meritorious  subject.”  Whether 
the  relieving  measure  came  in  time  to  o)>eraie  in 
this  particular  case  does  not  appear ; but  the  mo- 
tion for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill,  substituting  a new 
form  of  objuration  and  declaration  for  his  majesty’s 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Scotland,  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  and  the  bill  passed  through  all 
its  stages  in  both  Houses  without  opposition.* 

The  attempt  to  break  down  still  more  of  the 
existing  statutory  defences  (or  supposed  defences) 
against  the  ancient  religion  was  renewed  in  the 
next  session  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  who,  on  the  26ih 
of  May,  1794,  moved  in  the  Commons  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a bill  ” to  prevent  certain  qualifications, 
at  present  established  by  law,  from  being  required, 
for  the  future,  from  persona  who  shall  bear  mili- 
tary oflBccs.”  This  matter  had  been  incidentally 
brought  into  discussion  some  weeks  before  in  the 
course  of  a debate  on  the  second  reading  of  a bill 
introduced  by  ministers,  to  enable  subjects  of 
France  to  enlist  as  soldiers  in  regiments  to  serve 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  certain  other 
places,  and  to  enable  his  majesty  to  grant  com- 
missions to  subjects  of  France  to  serve  and  receive 
pay  as  officers  in  such  regiments,  or  as  engineers, 
under  certain  restrictions.”  On  that  occasion 
Sheridan,  in  opposing  the  government  bill,  had 
said, — “ To  many  it  might  seem  of  no  trifling 
consequence  to  have  such  a body  of  French  Roman 
Catholics,  without  test  or  regular  allegiance,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  executive  government : to  him 
their  opinions  in  respect  to  religion  were  of  no 
very  great  importance.  Let  it  be  recollected,  how- 
* TUi  i«  the  Art  SI  0«o.  III.  e.  4. 
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ever,  that  if,  in  this  age  of  liberality  and  religioua 
tolerance,  it  was  not  deemed  unsafe  to  entertain  in 
the  kingdom  an  army  of,  possiblvi  30,000  Roman 
Catholic  foreigners,  what  an  insult  did  we  offer  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  in  continuing  • 
those  oppressive  and  degrading  restrictions**  to 
which  they  were  still  subject ! He  then  intimated 
that  if  the  present  bill  should  pass  he  should  think 
it  liis  duty  to  bring  under  the  review  of  parliament, 
without  loss  of  time,  the  situation  of  the  English 
Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  all  the  other  dis> 
senters ; and  the  object  of  his  motion  would  be, 
that  all  tests  on  account  of  religious  opinions  should 
be  abolished.  The  Emigrant  Corps  Bill,  as  it 
was  called,  though  pcrsevcringly  opjiosed,  was 
carried  through  all  its  stages  by  great  majorities; 
and  Sheridan,  accordingly,  now  came  forward  to 
redeem  his  pledge.  He  observed  that,  by  an  act 
passed  the  preceding  year  in  the  Iri«h  parliament,* 
Roman  Catholics  were  permitted  to  serve  in  the 
army  in  Ireland  as  officers  under  the  rank  of  the 
staff.  **  Now,**  he  continued,  “ supposing  that 
any  of  these  officers  should  be  ordered  upon  duty 
to  England,  can  anything  be  more  absurd  and 
preposterous  than  that  those  men  should  be  sub< 
jeet  to  heavy  penalties  for  bearing  the  king*s  com- 
mission, which  they  do  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  their  own  country?**  He  then  called 
attention  to  some  remarkable  declarations  that  had 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  on  the 
Irish  act.  One  mcmlier  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Hobart,  who  might  be  presumed  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment, had  expressly  announced  that  a similar  mea- 
sure was  in  contemplation  in  England;  and  in  the 
Upper  House  the  lord  chancellor  had  said  that  **  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  majesty  would  ap- 
point men  on  such  posts  before  the  laws  of  the 
empire  should  qualify  them  to  act  in  every  part  of 
it,  and  that  it  was  more  than  probable  that  a simi- 
lar law  would  be  passed  in  England  before  the  ex- 
piration of  two  months.*’  Sheridan  went  on  to 
remind  the  House  that  Roman  Catholics  did  not 
stand  in  the  same  situation  with  Protestants  in  re- 
gard to  the  disabilities  which  he  now  proposed  to 
remove.  A Protestant  dissenter,  besides  the  pro- 
tection which  he  derived  from  the  Annual  Indem- 
nity Act,  might  accept  of  a commission  in  the 
army,  if  he  chose  to  run  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
penalties ; a Homan  Catholic,  if  he  offered  him- 
self to  the  service,  would  be  at  once  rejected.  A 
Mr.  Weston,  a Uoman  Catholic,**  said  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  “ who  had  been  appointed 
a lieutenant-colonel  in  one  of  the  new-raised  corps, 
which  he  himself  contributed  largely  to  raise,  has 
been  superseded  in  his  command  by  ministers,  or 
at  least  hit  commission  has  been  refused  to  be 
signed.  This  gentleman  is,  as  far  as  1 can  learn, 
one  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  county 
where  he  resides ; and,  what  is  more  extraordi- 
nary, strongly  attached  to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Pitt)  and  his  measurca-^in  which,  to 
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be  sure,  he  difiera  something  from  me.”  Op- 
posed as  he  was  to  test  acts  and  disqualifying  laws 
in  lolo,  Sheridan  said  that  he  should  not  at  pre- 
sent attemirt  more  than  he  thought  was  likely  to 
be  granted,  and  therefore  he  would  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  civil  employments  untouched.'  But  this 
limitation  of  the  proposition  as  originallv  an- 
nounced was  of  no  avail.  Ministers  resisted  it, 
not  directly,  indeed,  or  on  the  principle,  but  by 
the  previous  question,  which  was  moved  by  the 
home  secretary  (Mr.  Dundas),  on  the  ground,  as 
he  said,  that  Sheridan's  arguments  evidently  ap- 
plied to  the  case  of  dissenters  of  all  descriptions, 
and  he  did  not  conceive  the  present  to  be  a pro|>cr 
time  for  the  advancing  of  claims  upon  which  the 
House  had  already  repeatedly  pronounced  its  de- 
cision. Fox  said  a few  words  m support  of  She- 
ridan’s motion.  Mr.  William  Smith  staled  that  it 
had  not  been  brought  forward  in  concurrence  with 
the  wishes  of  his  friends  the  Protestant  dissenters; 
and,  in  the  end,  the  previous  question  was  put 
and  carried.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  last  at- 
tempt that  was  made  in  parliament  to  abrogate 
any  part  of  what  remained  of  the  disabihlics 
affecting  the  Roman  Catholics  during  the  present 
period. 

Two  or  three  minor  matters,  however,  still  re- 
main to  be  noticed  to  complete  the  religious  his- 
tory of  the  period.  Among  these  may  be  first 
mentioned  the  successive  attempts  that  were  made 
to  give  additional  strictness  or  efficiency  to  the  law 
for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  first  bill 
with  this  object  was  brought  forward  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Mainwaring,  in  March, 
n04  : in  the  short  s|iecch  with  which  he  intro- 
duced the  subject  he  dwelt  principally  on  the  expe- 
diency of  raising  the  amount  of  the  penalties 
inflicted  by  the  existing  statutes;  and  the  measure 
appears  to  have  been  defeated,  or  dropped,  with- 
out much  farther  debate.  A similar  bill  which 
was  introduced  in  the  next  session  reached  a second 
rending,  the  motion  to  that  effect  being  carried  on 
the  26lh  of  March,  1195,  by  a majority  of  25  to 
21  ; but  the  motion  for  committing  it  was  nega- 
tived on  the  13th  of  April  following,  by  44  to  43. 
From  the  rciwrt  of  a short  debate  which  took  place 
on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading,  it  ap|Hars 
that  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  went  to  substi- 
tute fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  pecuniary 
penalties  of  the  old  law,  and  another  to  constitute 
the  offence  of  violating  the  Sabbath  a misde- 
meanor, subjecting  the  party  to  an  indictment.  Mr. 
Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  who  led  the  opposition  to 
the  measure,  further  objected,  that,  whereas  by  the 
Act  o(  the  29th  of  Charles  II.,  which  the  present 
bill  proposed  to  amend,  no  penalty  could  be  in- 
curred uiiless-information  were  given  in  ten  days,  it 
was  now  to  be  enacted  that  there  should  he  no 
limitation  of  time  to  the  preferring  of  an  indict- 
ment ; “ so  that,  if  any  person  were  to  have  his 
hair  dressed,  or  took  a boat,  or  rode  out  the  next 
Sunday  after  the  passing  of  the  bill,  he  might  be 
punished  at  any  period  of  his  life.”  On  the  other 
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hand  it  was  ar^ed  that  the  existing  law  had  been 
ineffectual.  Mr.  Eliot  observed,  that  the  obsenr* 
ance  of  the  Subbath  was  notoriously  declining : 
**  in  the  present  year  the  building  of  great  edifices 
was  carried  on  openly,  and  in  defiance  of  decency, 
on  a Sunday.  Another  circumstance  which  was 
very  offensive  in  the  eye  of  decorum  was,  the  great 
number  of  public  waggons  which  travelled  the  road 
on  a Sunday.  Some  few  years  ago  no  such  thing 
as  a public  waggon  was  seen  on  the  road  on  the 
Sabbath'day,  whereas  nothing  was  now  more  com- 
mon.’* These  statements  afford  materials  for  com- 
parison with  the  state  of  things  at  the  present  day, 
and  may  be  taken  as  proving  that  the  decorum  of  tne 
Sunday  is  at  least  as  well  observed  now  ns  it  was  half 
a century  ago.  Mr.  Courtenay  urged  another  objec- 
tion to  the  bill : **  under  pretence,”  he  observed, 
**  of  enforcing  a stricter  observance  of  the  I^ord’s 
Day  l)y  the  middling  and  lower  class  of  people,  it 
gave  licence  to  another  numerous  set  of  men  to 
break  in  upon  that  observance  in  a manner  which 
they  were  restricted  from  by  the  act  of  Charles  II. 
In  pursuance  of  that  act,  and  by  the  common  law, 
no  bailiff  or  sheriffs  officer  could  execute  any  writ, 
process,  or  execution  on  a Sunday.  By  this  act 
they  were  empowered  to  execute  sllsuch  processes 
for  offences  committed  on  that  day.”  Even 
limited  as  it  appears  to  have  been,  this  w’as  cer- 
tainly a most  dangerous  proviso,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  violated  and  impaired  the  sacredness  of 
the  Sabbath,  considered  as  the  one  day  in  seven 
of  universsl  rest,  and  freedom,  and  security,  more 
seriously  thnn  all  the  other  abuses  the  bill  was 
intended  to  put  down.  Among  the  members  who 
supported  the  general  principle  of  the  bill,  how- 
ever, some,  such  as  Pitt  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  expressed  themselves  as  opposed  to  several 
of  its  enactments.  After  this  failure  no  further 
attempt  of  the  same  kind  appears  to  have  been 
made  for  some  years.  But  a part  of  the  subject 
was  again  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1799,  by  li)rd  Bclgrave,  who,  on  the  27th 
of  May  in  that  year,  moved  for  and  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a bill  **  for  the  suppression  of 
the  sale  and  circulation  of  newspapers  on  the 
liord’s  Day,”  In  the  speech  with  which  he  intro- 
duced his  motion,  Lord  Belgrave  stated  that  Sun- 
daynewspapers  first  appear^  about  the  year  1780; 
**  but  they  had  not  met  with  much  success  till 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  when  a paper  called 
the  ‘ Observer  ’ had  got  into  a considerable  circu- 
lation.” Much  expectation  had  also  lately  been 
excited  by  the  announcement  of  an  additional 
Sunday  newspaper,  to  be  entitled  the  ‘Volunteer.’ 
The  sale  of  a newspaper,  as  of  any  other  article  on 
a Sunday,  was  indeed  already  contrary  to  law  ; it 
was  punishable  bv  a penalty  of  five  shillings  and 
the  forfeiture  of  the  article ; “ but  the  forfeiture, 
in  fact,  amounted  to  nothing,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  sued  for,  and  the 
penalty  was  evidently  too  small.  He  should  pro- 
pose to  increase  the  penalty  from  hs.  to  40f.  If 
It  applied  to  the  whole  sale,  he  would  propose  20L 
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on  the  sale  of  the  article  altogether ; and,  in  respect 
to  the  circulation  of  these  newspapers,  he  would 
propose  to  make  it  a breach  of  the  )>cace,  and  the 
person  found  circulating  them  liable  to  instant 
commitment  by  any  magistrate,  or  peace-officer, 
or  churchwarden.”  The  motion  that  this  bill 
should  be  read  a second  time  on  the  Wednesday 
following  was  carried  on  the  30th  of  May,  after  a 
short  debate,  by  a majority  of  25  to  22 ; but,  when 
it  was  moved  on  the  11th  of  June  that  it  should 
be  read  a s^ond  time  then  (the  order  of  the  day 
to  that  effect  having  apparently  been  postponed 
from  the  said  Wednesday),  the  motion  was  sup- 
ported only  by  26  votes  against  40 ; and  the  bill 
was  accordingly  lost.  At  this  time,  it  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  debates  on  this  measure,  the  Sun- 
day newspapers  found  it  expedient  to  recommend 
themselves  to  their  readers  by  making  their  lead- 
ing articles  a sort  of  religious  discourses.  Lord 
Belgrave,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  support  of  the 
bill,  said,  “ It  had  been  pleaded,  in  extenuation, 
that  the  Sunday  papers  contained  sermons,  &c. ; 
but,  so  far  from  this  being  a recommendation,  he 
considered  it  as  an  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  induced 
people  to  neglect  going  to  church.”  And  Mr. 
Windham,  speaking  on  the  same  side,  observed, 
” Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  selected  in  his  Sa- 
turday papers  subjects  cf  morality  and  religion ; 
so  did  Uie  editors  in  their  Sunday  papers;  but  he 
could  not  give  the  latter  credit  for  their  motives : 
this  he  considered  as  a mere  selfish  plan  of  theirs, 
St  first  introduced  till  such  time  as  they  found  their 
papers  were  tolerated  and  better  established.”  It 
must  certainly  be  admitted,  at  any  rate,  that  they 
have  long  ago  discontinued  the  practice. 

One  of  the  strangest  subjects  ever  submitted  to 
a legislature  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  March,  1795,  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brassey  Ilalhed,  one  of  the  members  for  Lyming- 
ton,  and  the  author  of  the  ‘Code  of  Gentoo  l^aws,* 
and  other  learned  works  on  Oriental  subjects ; 
who,  on  the  30th  of  that  month,  startled  the 
House  by  giving  notice  that  be  would,  the  next  day, 
“ bring  forward  a motion  respecting  the  prophecies 
of  Richard  Brothers.”  Brothers,  who  had  been  a 
lieutenant  in  the  navy,  took  up  the  profession  of  a 
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rophet  in  1702;  at  least  it  ^*as  on  the  12th  of 

lay  in  that  year  that  he  first  made  himself  known 
in  that  capacity  to  the  public  by  addressing  letters 
to  the  king,  the  ministers,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  announcing  that  by  the  com- 
mand of  God  he  should  come  to  the  parliament- 
house  Hve  days  after,  to  intimate  to  the  members 
that  the  time  was  come  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  7th 
chapter  of  Daniel,  and  to  warn  them  to  look  after 
their  own  safety.  Accordingly,  on  the  17 th  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ; but  the  door-keepers  treated  him  and  his 
divine  mission  with  very  little  ceremony: — he  was 
dismissed,  according  to  his  own  account,  with  un- 
feeling contempt  and  incivility.  After  this  he  pro- 
phesied away  for  some  time  at  a great  rale,  predict- 
ing, in  published  letters  to  the  king,  the  queen,  and 
other  eminent  personages,  that  Louis  XVI.  of  : 
France  would  be  put  to  death  (six  months  before 
the  event  actually  happened,  indeed,  but  not  till  long 
after  it  had  become  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  it  would  happen),  that  the  Empress  Catherine 
of  Russia  would  also  die  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner, and  a variety  of  other  remarkable  events; 
some  few  of  which,  or  something  like  them,  could 
hardly  fail  to  come  to  pass  in  that  busy  time  of 
political  convulsions  and  changes.  At  last  he  an- 
nounced that  King  George  of  England  would  ere 
long  be  obliged  to  resign  his  crown  to  him  (Richard 
Brothers)  ; and  upon  this  the  government  (wdiich 
surely  must  at  the  moment  have  been  as  mad  as 
the  prophet)  had  him  committed  to  Newgate  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason  1 Instead  of  bringing  him 
to  trial,  however,  upon  that  charge,  the  more  ra- 
tional course  was  eventually  taken  of  impannelling 
a jury  under  a commission  de  luncUico  inquirendo^ 
to  ascertain  if  he  was  in  his  senses.  He  was  con- 
signed to  safe  custody  as  a lunatic,  in  conformity 
with  the  verdict  of  this  jury  ; but  this  was  not  till 
af^er  Mr.  Halhed,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
one  of  his  avow^  disciples  and  followers,  made 
his  first  motion.  After  a brief  exordium  he  pro- 
ceeded to  express  to  the  House  the  very  great  sur- 
prise he  bad  felt  on  learning  that  Richard  Bro- 
thers had,  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  been  taken 
up  by  a warrant  from  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
was  then  in  custody  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  ^ 
practices.  “ I say,”  he  continued,  “ I may  well  , 
be  surprised,  because  I,  who  am  conscious  that  I 
not  a tliouglu,  word,  or  action  of  my  life  ever  ' 
had  the  remotest  tendency  towards  such  crimes, 
have  been  fur  near  two  months  back  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  him  very  frequently,  without  per- 
ceiving in  him  the  slightest  symptom  that  could 
indicate  any  bad  designs ; and  because  I had  lat- 
terly observed  that  his  house,  in  the  forenoon,  was 
constantly  filled  by  persons  of  quality  and  fortune, 
of  l>oth  sexes,  and  the  street  crowded  with  their 
carriages.”  “ As  a private  man,”  he  went  on  to 
observe,  “ Mr.  Brothers  is  certainly  a most  unex- 
ceptionable character ; and  I have  heard  he  was 
always  much  respected  and  esteemed  in  the  navy.  < 
Tu  Us  affability,  moderation,  and  good  sense  in  | 


society  it  is  impossible  but  all  those  who  have 
visited  him  must  bear  concordant  testimony.’* 
And  all  this  was  probably  true  enough.  Even  his 
books  and  pamphlets,  with  all  their  pervmling  in- 
sanity, show  Brothers  to  have  been  a man  of  con- 
siderable natural  talent,  and  shrewd  and  sensible 
enough  on  all  subjects  but  one.  Halhed  himself, 
who  must  be  regarded  as  equally  mad  in  the  same 
point  of  the  compass,  showed  (act  and  discretion, 
as  well  as  ingenuity,  in  much  of  his  present  speech. 
He  argued  the  question  of  Brothcrs*s  imprisonment 
for  along  lime  without  committing  himself  by  any 
expression  which  implied  an  acquiescence  in  his 
clicnt*8  prophe:ic  pretensions.  He  hud  heard,  he 
said,  that  Air.  Brothers’s  arrest  proceeded  upon  a 
passage  in  one  of  his  books  relating  to  the  king. 
This  was  the  prophecy  about  the  transference  of 
the  English  crown  from  the  bead  of  King  George 
tu  that  of  the  prophet,  which  was  contained  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  work  entitled  ’ A Revealed 
Knowledge  of  the  Prophecies  and  Times,*  pub- 
lished on  the  20th  of  February  in  the  present 
year.  It  ran  as  follows: — “The  Ixird  God  com- 
mands me  to  say  to  you,  George  the  Third, 
King  of  England,  that,  immediately  ou  ray  being 
revealed  m i^ndon  to  the  Hebrews  as  their 
prince,  and  to  all  nations  as  their  governor,  your 
crown  must  be  delivered  up  to  me,  that  all  your 
power  and  authority  may  cease.**  “Now,”  argued 
Halhed,  “ it  is  fair  to  say,  that,  if  I w ere  to  premise 
a palpable  impossibility  to  such  a pro])osition,  I 
might  make  a similar  demand  on  the  king.  I do 
not  mean  that  it  might  not  be  deemed  indecent  or 
insulting;  hut  we  see  greater  and  more  scandalous 
hbcnics  taken  every  day  with  his  majesty  in 
pamphlets,  newspapers,  print-shops,  &c.  If,  for 
instance,  I were  to  assert  that,  on  some  future  day, 
1 should  ascend  to  the  top  of  Su  Paul’s,  and  from 
thence  fly  over  London,  and,  in  sight  of  all  its  in- 
habitants, to  Westminster  Abbey,  after  which  the 
king  must  scat  me  on  his  throne,  and  kiss  my  great 
tt>e,  most  people,  I allow,  would  think  me  mad ; 
but  I certainly  should  not  dream  of  being  appre- 
hended for  treason.  What  has  Mr.  Brothers  said  ? 
lie  has  said  that  he  shall  be  revealed  to  the 
people  of  London  by  a sign  similar  to  that  of 
Moses,  namely,  turning  a common  hazcl-stick  into 
a serpent,  and  reconverting  it  into  a rod — a fact  full 
ns  impossible  to  all  human  comprehension  os  my 
flying  from  St.  Paul’s  to  Westminster  Abbey  ; and 
tliat  he  shall  then  be  visibly  accompanied  by  an 
angel,  in  the  form  of  fire ; after  which  the  king 
must  do  so  and  so.  The  whole,  therefore,  depends 
on  the  previous  performance  of  a fact  which,  cer- 
tainly, no  one  member  of  administration  deems 
within  the  verge  of  possibility.”  He  added  that  M r. 
Brothers  had  actually  renounced  seeing  all  indis- 
criminate visitors  two  days  before  he  was  arrested; 
“ and  I presume,”  he  continued,  “ it  will  hardly 
be  said  that  four  or  five  unambitious  men,  of  whom 
I was  one,  having  occasional  admittance  to  pass  an 
hour  with  him  in  a morning,  could  have  any  serious 
designs  to  overturn  the  state  and  to  dctlirone  the 
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king.”  The  madness,  however,  came  out  by  de- 
grees. Halhcd  next  proceeded  to  remark  that,  as 
far  as  his  knowledge  c.xtended,  all  the  prophecies 
that  Brothers  had  yet  recorded  in  print  had  either 
actually  been  fulfilled,  or  remained  in  n state  in 
which  it  could  not  with  any  propriety  l>c  asserted  that 
their  accomplishment  was  imjwssible.  “ This  I 
roundly  maintain,  and  defy  any  man  to  prove  the 
contrary,”  exclaimed  the  zealous  diseiple,  waxing 
more  vehement,  and  grasping  his  oracle’s  mystic 
volumes,  “ that  out  of  his  proj)hccics,  as  here  pub- 
lished, not  one  has  hitherto  turned  out  to  be  false ; 
and  all  the  miserable  attempts,  in  miserable  pam- 
phlets, to  fritter  them  away,  or  demonstrate  their 
failure,  have  ended  in  the  disgrace  of  their  authors.” 
As  for  himself,  indeed,  he  was  but  a recent  convert : 
he  had  seen  the  prophet's  books  for  the  first  time 
on  the  5th  of  January  last,  and  their  author  him- 
self on  the  10th  of  the  same  month.  He  had  read 
his  works,  and  compared  them  with  the  Scriptures, 
as  advised : indeed,  having  a good  deal  of  leisure, 
he  had  taken  considerable  pains  on  the  subject,  and 
by  frequent  perusal  had  discovered  a variety  of 
connexions  and  coincidences  between  one  part  and 
another  of  the  said  works,  and  between  the  whole 
and  the  Scriptures,  which,  at  first  sight,  had  totally 
escaped  his  attention.  One  thing,  Halhcd  con- 
fessed, troubled  him  greatly — the  reception  which 
the  prophet  had  met  with  when  he  presented  him- 
self at  tW  door  of  the  House,  and  the  yet  unfulfilled 
denunciations  which  he  had  emitted  against  the 
present  parliament.  Had  he  not  now  been  in  cus- 
tody, he  should  certainly  have  moved  that  he  should 
be  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  there  be 
suffered  to  declare  to  them  anything  he  might  have 
it  in  command  from  God  to  say.  In  the  circum- 
stances he  had  determined  upon  another  course. 
“ I have,”  he  concluded,  “ taken  the  liberty  to 
bring  with  me  a complete  copy  of  Mr.  Brothers’s 
works,  which  I have  had  bound  for  my  own  tisc, 
and  in  which  I have  inserted  with  my  own  hand  a 
very  great  number  of  notes,  elucidations,  and  simi- 
lar passages  from  the  Scriptures I venture, 

with  all  humility,  to  offer  my  opinion,  that  much 
labour  of  reference  and  comparison  (which  is  not 
always  a pleasant  task)  would  be  saved  to  those 
honourable  gentlemen  who  should  deem  the  whole 
worthy  of  their  attention,  by  the  pains  I have 
taken  in  adjusting  and  arranging  the  various  cor- 
respondent passages ; and,  with  this  view,  I beg 
leave  to  observe  that,  if  my  motion  for  laying  the 
book  on  your  table  be  granted,  I shall  then  move 
that  it  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members.”  It 
was  more,  than  could  have  been  looked  for  that  this 
mad  speech  should  have  been  heard  to  the  end 
without  interruption : of  course  there  was  no  other 
member  crazy  enough  to  second  Halhcd,  and  his 
motion  consequently  fell  to  the  ground.  A few 
weeks  later,  however,  he  returned  to  the  charge ; 
and  on  the  2lst  of  April,  having  given  the  usual  no- 
tice on  the  previous  day,  he  introduced  a new  nto- 
tion  on  the  same  subject  by  another  long  lunatic 
oratiou.  When  he  reflected,  he  said,  on  his  mo- 
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tion  of  the  31st  of  March,  he  owned  he  was  both 
Eurj)riscd  and  concerned  that  it  should  have  ex- 
perienced so  little  attention.  When  he  considered 
the  exceeding  variety  of  tempers,  dispositions, 
characters,  and  pursuits  necessarily  existing  among 
so  many  different  persons,  that  he  should  not  have 
found  one  gentleman  to  second  him  was,  he  con- 
fessed, a subject  of  some  astonishment  However, 
though  his  motion  of  that  day  so  surprisingly  fell 
to  the  ground,  he  trusted  it  did  not  wholly  fail  of 
its  intended  effect  Many  gentlemen,  he  was  con- 
vinced, did  read  Mr.  Brothers’s  books  during  the 
interval  of  the  recess,  and  some  he  knew  to  have 
applied  for  and  received  them  from  the  author  him- 
self previously  to  that  period.  He  now  came  for- 
ward to  demand  substantial  redress  for  the  incar- 
ceration and  other  sufl'erings  and  indignities  to 
which  the  prophet  had  been  subjected.  The  only 
passage  in  his  works  which  he  had  any  reason  to 
suspect  as  in  the  remotest  degree  liable  to  the  im- 

f)utation  of  a treasonable  tendency,  he  (Halhed) 
lad  clearly  explained  in  his  former  speech.  “ And 
the  more  pointedly  to  evince  my  perfect  conviction 
of  the  innocence  of  these  books,  as  far  as  treason 
is  concerned,”  cried  the  ardent  orator,  “ I here,  in 
the  face  of  the  House,  adopt  the  whole  of  them  as 
my  own.  I subscribe  to  every  assertion  in  them 
from  the  first  to  the  last ; I make  myself  a consci- 
ous, a willing  accomplice  in  all  the  guilt  contained 
in  them — hahetis  conJiUmtem  rerum  ; and  I desire 
nothing  more  than  to  be  proceeded  against  legally, 
and  up  to  final  judgment  and  sentence,  upon  those 
grounds.”  “If  now,”  he  added,  taking  breath 
after  this  explosion,  “ there  be  treason  lurking  in 
these  publications,  I am  committed  beyond  all 
evasion,  and  gentlemen  know  what  to  think  of  me.” 
But  there  was  really  no  treason  in  Mr.  Brothers’s 
writings.  As  little  was  there  any  in  his  life.  He 
was  neither  the  institutor  of  any  club  that  could  l)e 
called  treasonable,  nor  even  (Halhed  professed 
here  to  speak  authoritatively)  raen>ber  of  any 
club  at  all.  Neither  was  Mr.  Brothers  a preacher  of 
any  kind  (although  he  was  a prophet).  ” He  never 
assembled,”  said  his  advocate,  ‘‘nor  thought  of 
assembling,  any  congregation  whatever ; and  he 
had  neither  more  intention  nor  more  appearance  of 
collecting  an  assembly  for  seditious  purposes,  or 
for  any  purpose  whatever  beyond  that  of  general 
conversation,  than  you.  Sir,  have  at  your  levee,  or 
the  president  of  the  Royal  Society  at  his  break- 
fasts. Mr.  Brothers  was  generally  at  home  a few 
hours  in  the  morning.  Inclination,  curiosity,  ex- 
ample, occasionally  belief  in  his  ])redictions,  in- 
duced various  persons  to  call  tqwn  him,  and  he 
was  never  denied  to  them.  Members  of  parlia- 
ment and  ladies  of  quality  have  met  there  with- 
out blushing  and  without  offence.  Sometimes  he 
was  civilly  treated,  very  often  cavilled  at,  and  not 
seldom  abused ; but  he  was  uniformlv  calm, 
obliging,  and  consistent  with  all.  It  follows,” 
added  Halhed,  with  naivete  enough,  “(hat,  if  there 
be  no  treason,  there  must  be  much  insanity  about 
him.”  This  was,  of  course,  on  the  supposition 
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that  he  had  been  properly  placed  in  custody.  But 
Halhed  contended  that,  if  the  prophet’s  books  had, 
in  conformity  with  bis  former  motion,  been  hiid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House,  no  mure  or  better 
evidence  than  what  they  contained  could  have 
been  desired  to  evince  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
reasonable  man  that  the  writer  had  not  the  slight- 
est tincture  of  insanity  about  him.  The  pervading 
purpose  of  these  books  was,  to  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  peace ; and  the  infinite  importance 
of  that  object  was  urged  and  explained  in  a thou- 
sand passages  with  all  the  force  of  the  most  versa- 
tile genius.  Halhed  would  refer  only  to  one  pas- 
sage: it  was  in  the  forty^first  page  of  his  Second 
Book;  and  a more  striking  example,”  said  he, 

” of  sound  abilitiea  and  correct  imagination,  I am 
well  persuaded,  could  nowhere  be  selected  from 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  or  any  other  of  the  best  of 
human  authors,  ancient  or  modern.”  Descending 
from  these  altitudes,  however,  the  learned  member 
argued  forcibly,  ond  to  appearance  fairly  enough, 
on  the  question  of  Brothers’s  arrest  and  detention, 
aa  afifecting  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject; 
but  everyl^y  seema  to  have  considered  him  too 
clearly  wrong  in  the  head  to  be  safely  followed 
even  on  any  particular  jiointas  to  which  he  might 
chance  to  be  :ri  the  right.  So,  when  he  gave  in  his 
motion,  which  was,  ” That  a copy  of  the  warrant  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  apprehending  of 
Richard  Brothers,  be  laid  before  this  House,  toge- 
ther with  a copy  of  the  information  on  which  that 
warrant  was  grounded, ’’and  the  Speaker  asked,  with 
solemn  formality,  “ Who  seconds  this  motion  ?” 
there  was  no  response ; upon  which  the  Speaker 
said,  **  As  this  motion  is  not  seconded,  it  cannot 
be  put  from  the  chair.”  But  neither  Brothers 
nor  his  friend  Halhed,  we  believe,  was  ever  cured, 
though  both  lived  for  many  years  after  this  date. 
Brothers,  being  found  to  be  harmless,  was  libe- 
rated after  a short  confinement — and,  among  other 
things,  he  afterwards  published,  in  “A 

I^etter  (o  Miss  Cott,  the  recorded  daughter  of  King 
David,  and  future  Queen  of  the  Hebrews  and, 
in  1802,  “A  Description  of  Jerusalem,  with  the 
Garden  of  Eden  in  the  Centre but,  although  a 
determined  few  continued  to  believe  in  him  to  the 
end,  the  spread  of  the  madness  kppears  to  have 
stopped  at  an  early  stage.  The  non-fulfilment  of 
his  prophecy  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  which 
he  declared  was  to  take  place,  under  himself  os 
their  leader  and  prince,  in  the  year  1798,  and  in 
the  prospect  of  which  many  persons,  thinking  they 
might  be  better  off  there  than  in  England,  sold  all 
they  possessed  with  the  view  of  going  to  settle  in  the 
Holy  Land,  must  have  given  a considerable  blow 
to  his  reputation;  .but  what  probably  did  most  to 
lose  him  any  hold  he  had  on  the  popular  mind  was 
the  entire  failure  of  his  famous  earthquake,  which 
was  to  swallow  up  London.  This  said  London 
earthquake  has,  however,  been  the  favourite  catas* 
trophe  of  all  the  English  prophets  of  modern  times, 
and  nothing  seems  to  answer  better  in  producing 
the  sort  of  excitement  favourable  to  the  preten- 
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sions  of  such  impostors  and  enthusiasts,  until  the 
time  for  its  happening  arrives.  Halhed  also,  put- 
ting aside  and  abandoning  all  the  studies  of  his 
preceding  life — his  Persian  and  Bengalee,  his  inves- 
tigations of  Indian  laws  and  history  and  his  imi- 
tations of  the  epigrams  of  Martial — seems  to  have 
employed  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  days  in  trying 
to  penetrate  still  farther  into  the  profundities  of  his 
gifted  friend,  and  pamphleteering  away  as  his 
champion.  He  retired  from  the  uncongenial  at- 
mosphere of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  present  parliament,  in  May,  1796. 
This  remarkable  uiTair  may  suffice  as  n sample  of 
the  religious  delusion  and  fanaticism  of  the  period 
before  us,  always  un  important  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  religion. 

The  proceedings  on  a measure  for  the  relief  of 
the  Quakers,  which  was  first  brought  forward  in 
Parliament  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Adair,  in  April,  1796, 
afford  some  curious  illustration  of  the  state  of 
opinion  at  the  time.  Having,  on  the  21st  of  April, 
presented  a petition,  described  as  from  the  people 
called  Quakers,  in  which  it  was  set  forth  that  seven 
of  their  brethren  were  then  prisoners  in  the  gaol 
of  York  for  non-payment  of  tithes,  and  the  House 
was  requested  to  bestow  a serious  consideration  on 
their  case,  and  grunt  such  relief  os  might  appear 
roper,  Adair,  on  the  26tli,  moved  for  leave  to 
ring  in  a bill  for  that  purpose.  The  measure,  he 
explained,  in  so  far  as  this  part  of  its  object  was 
concerned,  would  consist  simply  in  extending  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  the  7 and  8 of  William  III. 
from  the  case  of  tithes  of  the  amount  of  10/.  to  that 
of  tithes  of  any  amount.  By  the  act  of  William 
tithes  to  the  amount  of  10/.  might  be  recovered 
from  a Quaker  by  distraint  upon  his  goods  under 
the  order  of  a justice  of  jieace ; and  this  had  been 
ever  since  the  plan  generally  followed  in  enforcing 
payment  of  such  tithes.  When  the  amount,  how- 
ever, was  higher  than  10/.,  the  tithes  could  only 
he  recovered  by  process  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
or  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  and,  if  he  refusc<l  to 
make  payment,  by  arrest  and  incarceration  of  the 
parly.  This  distinction  llie  hill  proposed  to  rlo 
away  with,  bringing  the  recovery  of  tithes  generally 
under  the  principle  of  the  act  of  William  ; and  it 
was  also  provided  by  another  clause  that  the  solemn 
affirmation  of  a Quaker  should  be  evidence  in  cri- 
minal cases,  in  the  same  way  as  it  already  was  in 
civil  cases.  The  Quakers,  it  appears,  at  this  date 
did  not  object  to  being  comj>elled  to  pay  tithes  by 
the  seizure  and  sale  of  their  goods ; they  would  not 
voluntarily  be  parties  to  the  payment,  but  all  they 
complained  of  was,  that  the  law  allowed  payment 
to  l)C  enforced,  in  certain  cases,  by  ihe  seizure  of 
their  persons  os  well  aa  of  their  goods.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  was  the  first  to  rise,  after  Adair  had 
sat  down,  and  to  express  his  hearty  approbation  of 
the  principle  of  the  hill ; and  he  was  followed 
to  the  same  effect  by  Pitt,  Sir  William  Doibcn,  and 
other  members.  The  only  inemlxT  who  made  any 
objection  to  the  measure  w'as  the  ultra-Whig 
Francis,  who  doubled  whether  in  some  cases  the 
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8cni|)1e5  founded  on  religious  considerations  agiinst 
the  payment  of  tithes  might  not  be  professed 
where  they  were  not  seriously  felt  by  persons  hop- 
ing to  pass  for  victims  or  martyrs ; “ and  then, 
generally,  whether  it  might  not  deserve  consider- 
ation, how  far  it  might  be  safe  fur  the  legislature 
to  encourage  the  pica  of  religious  scruples  against 
obedience  to  the  laws,  how  far  that  indulgent  prin- 
ciple ought  to  be  carried,  and  by  what  general 
limit  it  ought  to  be  confined  in  its  application.*’ 
Even  Francis,  however,  thought  that  undoubteilly 
the  public  ought  to  have  the  beneht  of  the  evidence 
of  Quakers  in  criminal  trials,  as  proposed  by  the 
bill.  In  the  end  the  motion  was  uimnimously 
agreed  to  ; and  the  bill,  having  been  brought  in 
the  next  day,  ap|>car8  to  have  proceede<l  without 
encountering  any  opjwsition  till  the  10th  of  May, 
when,  on  the  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  going 
itito  comntittec  up>n  it,  Francis  again  rose  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  he 
described  as  the  fact,  that  the  scruples  of  conscience 
on  which  the  measure  professed  to  be  founded 
“did  not  proceed  from  the  individuals  themselves, 
but  from  the  operation  of  a higher  power,  which, 
at  the  yearly  meeting,  prescril>ed  rules  and  orders 
in  the  manner  of  a government,  and  excommuni- 
cated the  i>erson8  who  did  not  obey  them.”  Other 
objections  were  also  started  by  one  or  two  members, 
both  now  and  on  the  second  reading ; but  no  seri- 
ous opposition  was  attempted,  and  the  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Commons  on  the  14th,  and  the  day 
following  read  a first  time  in  the  Lords.  On 
the  10th,  however,  when  tlic  order  of  the  day  for 
the  second  reading  w’as  read,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (Moore)  rose  and  observed  that  the 
bill  involved  a question  of  right  of  very  great  im- 
portance, and  had  been  introduced  at  so  late  a 
period  of  the  session,  that  he  should  move  that  it 
l>e  read  a second  time  that  day  three  months ; and, 
after  a few  w’ords  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
Biahop  of  Rochester,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
this  motion  was  agreed  to.  The  measure  was 
consequently  lost  for  the  present  session  and  the 
present  parliament.  But  it  was  the  fir^t  subject 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  after 
the  address  of  thanks,  in  the  new  parliament,  which 
assembled  in  the  beginning  of  October.  On  the 
17lh  of  that  month  leave  to  bring  in  another  bill 
containing  the  same  provisions  with  the  former, 
was  moved  for  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Adair,  in  a short 
speech,  in  which  he  again  explained  to  his  new 
hearers  the  grounds  and  objects  of  the  measure. 
“ The  Quakers,”  he  said,  “ did  not  object  to  the 
payment  of  tithes,  provided  they  were  not  made 
active  in  their  obedience  to  the  law  by  which  tithes 
were  claimed  of  them  ; but  their  scruples  of  con- 
science led  them  to  think  it  a breach  of  the  divine 
law  for  them  to  be  active  in  their  obeiliencc  to  a 
civil  institution  which  they  considered  as  repug- 
nant to  divine  authority ; and,  as  our  law  now 
stood,  the  process  might  be  such  as  to  compel  them 
to  be  thus  active  against  their  conscience  : they, 
therefore,  were  subject  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
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when  an  attaclmient  was  issued  against  their  per- 
sons for  the  non-payment  of  tithes.”  The  motion, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Abbot  (afterwards 
Speaker,  then  newly  become  a member  of  the 
House),  was  agreed  to ; and  the  bill,  being  brought 
in,  was  read  a first  and  second  time  without  en- 
countering any  opposition.  But  when  the  order  of 
the  day  for  going  into  committee  upon  it  was  read, 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1797,  a brisk  fire  was 
opened  upon  it.  Adair  had  laid  himself  somewhat 
open  by  at  least  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  he 
had  advocated  the  measure,  and  advantage  was 
taken  of  his  unguarded  expressions  with  eminent 
dialectic  skill  by  Sir  William  Scott  (afterwards 
J.«ord  Stowel),  in  a speech  in  opposition  to  the 
motion,  “ That  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair.”  The  present  bill  professed  to  be  brought 
in  for  the  relief  of  the  Quakers,  and  to  be  the  same 
in  principle  with  the  act  of  the  7 and  8 of  William 
III. ; but  Scott,  having  desired  that  statute  to  be 
read,  contended  that  so  far  from  its  intention  be- 
ing to  relieve  the  Quakers  from  the  persecution  of 
other  men,  it  was  manifestly  meant  to  relieve  other 
men  from  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers — it  was 
an  additional  means  or  power  given  to  the  tithe- 
owner  to  recover  his  property  in  certain  cases  from 
those  who  detained  it  from  him  under  the  pretence 
of  religious  scruples.  But  the  present  hill  had  also 
been  recommended  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
facilitate  the  recovery  of  tithes.  “ If  the  Quakers 
really  held  it  unlawfiil  to  pay  tithea,  bow  came 
they  to  apply  for  a bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
facilitate  the  recovery  of  them?  The  argument 
stood  thus  : — The  Quakers  considered  themselves 
as  unjustifiable  in  paying  tithes,  except  they  were 
compelled ; the  House  was,  therefore,  desired  to 
accommodate  the  mode  of  compulsion  to  their 
wishes.  He  then  put  the  case  cither  way — that 
they  did  pay  tithes  at  present  without  compulsion, 
or  that  they  did  not.  If  they  did  not,  their  re- 
fusal was  a persecution  of  the  holder  of  tithes,  and 
the  remedy  ought  to  be  a prompt  and  efficacious 
one,  otherwise  the  tithe-owner  would  be  an  owner, 
not  of  tithes,  but  of  suita  The  fact,  however,  he 
believed  to  be  notoriously  otherwise,  and  that  the 
Quaker  at  present  paid  tithes,  not  from  actual 
compulsion,  but  under  the  apprehension  of  com- 
pulsion. Since  this  was  the  case,  why  should  the 
remedy  be  placed  at  a greater  distance,  and  thus 
rendered  less  prompt  and  less  efficacious?”  Then 
as  for  the  actual  sufferings  of  the  Quakers  from  the 
existing  law,  Scott  maintained  that  they  were  of 
the  most  insignificant  amount.  From  inquiries 
which  he  had  instituted,  he  had  ascertained  that 
for  the  last  twenty  years  there  had  not  been  one 
prosecution  for  tithes  carried  on  against  a Quaker 
in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury ; that  in  the  diocese 
of  Bristol  one  had  been  commenced,  in  conse* 
quence  of  which  the  tithes  were  immediately  paid ; 
that  there  had  been  one  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry  against  six  Quakers,  but  that  no  im- 
prisonment had  taken  place ; and  that  in  the  diocese 
of  Worcester  there  had  been  only  onc,in  conaequence 
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of  which  the  Quaker  was  imprisoned,  but  he  was 
liberated  owing  to  an  error  in  the  writ  There  had, 
besides,  been  some,  but  very  few,  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  during  the  same  ))eriud.*  In  answer 
to  this  speech  Adair  found  it  necessary  to  explain 
that  the  Quakers  had  not  petitioned  for  the  par* 
ticular  relief  provided  by  his  bill.  “ The  Quakers 
had  petitioned  for  relief  as  to  the  imprisonment  of 
their  persons.  In  his  situation  as  a member  of 
parliament,  he  was  to  consider  what  was  wise  and 
proper  to  be  done,  not  what  was  agreeable  to  the 
wishes  of  the  petitioners.  The  Quakers  were  not 
answerable  for  what  the  bill  contained  ; he  alone 
was  respoiuible  for  its  contents.’*  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  if  the  case  was  much  advanced 
in  the  favour  of  the  House  by  the  obtrusion  of  this 
delicate  distinction  between  the  active  and  the 
passive  in  the  grammar  of  morality,  which  seemed 
to  be  so  great  a favourite  with  the'  Quakers,  but 
which  would  sound  to  ordinary  ears  very  like  a 
distinction  merely  between  principle  and  prudence, 
between  manliness  and  sneaking,  between  honesty 
and  roguery.  One  or  two  honourable  members 
expressed  their  want  of  sympathy  with  Quakerism 
with  great  gusto  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  A 
Mr.  Fraser  said,  “ The  Quakers  were  a body  who 
evinced  the  utmost  obstinacy  and  inveteracy  in 
opposition  to  the  laws.  They  never  went  to  law^ 
mU  had  a mode  of  deciding  their  own  disputes 
without  any  appliculion  to  courts  of  justice” 
And,  after  all,  it  is  nut  so  unnatural  a notion,  and 
may  be  one  that  is  oftener  cutertained  than  ex- 
pressed (especially  among  banisters  and  attorneys), 
that  going  to  law  is  one  way  of  showing  respect  for 
the  law,  and  giving  evidence  that  one  is  a good 
subject.  When  the  question  was  put  it  was  found 
that  the  numbers  were  equal,  33  on  each  side  ; hut 
the  Speaker,  though  against  his  own  opinion,  gave 
his  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion,  and  the 
House  went  into  committee.  The  bill,  however, 
rapidly  lost  favour;  and  at  length,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  it  was  thrown  out  by  a vote  in  which  the 
noes  numbered  28  and  the  yeas  no  more  than  12. 
On  this  occasion  the  attorney-general  (Sir  John 
Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  the  bro- 
ther of  Sir  W’illiam  Scott)  stat^  that  he  had  at 
first  entertained  sentiments  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure, but  had  changed  his  opinion  ui>on  more 
mature  consideration.f 

The  only  other  matter  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  religion  that  remains  to  be  noticed  under 
the  present  period,  is  a measure  styled  the  Mo- 
nastic Institutions  Bill,  which  was  brought  for- 
ward in  1800.  On  the  22nd  of  May  in  that  year, 

* toiler  In  Uw  debate,  the  Tollowing  fttatem«'nt  made  by  another 
•peaker.  Mr.  Bwrtoni— ••  In  the  ta»l  twenty-two  yean  only  Uin-o 
■uiU  ii|»miast  Quaker*,  and  tinee  the  time  of  Anne  only  uvea 

•uiu,  had  Kooe  eo  fkr  a*  a hearing,  and  then,  gencmily.  thi-re  waa 
the  plea  of  a mndms,  which  would  *U1I  be  brought  Into  theoccle«ii*tical 
coart.  even  if  the  bill  ahould  paw.  Tlie  neraoo*  imprisoned  at  ^ ork 
were  there  for  enaU;  aoii  even  three  mignt  liave  t>eeD  released  U|>uu 
the  Ineolfent  act.  if  they  had  not  chosen,  t^rhaps  for  the  ^mrprwrt  of 
this  hill,  and  proUihly  with  suflicient  recomprooe  from  ibeir  brethren, 
tr  remoin  there  under  tire  character  id  mnrtvr*.’' 

■t  We  do  nol  know  Iww  far  this  »*ill  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Adair’s  mty 
hate  resembled  in  its  prurUioni  that  brniighi  forwsrd  •even  year* 
befure  by  Lord  Sunhope,  in  iho  Cpiier  House,  for  a similar  object. 
Sm  oate,  p.  &:2. 
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the  House  of  Commons  having  resolved  itself  into 
a committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the 
late  act  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Caiiio* 
lies  in  1791,*  Sir  Henry  Paulct  St.  John  Mild- 
may,  one  of  the  members  for  Westbury,  rose  to 
move  certain  resolutions,  which  he  stated  had  been 
suggested  to  him  hy  his  local  residence  in  a popu- 
lous city  (Winchester),  in  which  many  of  the 
priests  and  other  emigrants  from  France  had  taken 
up  their  abode.  He  professed  to  be  highly  grati- 
fied with  the  humane  and  hospitable  reception 
that  had  been  given  in  England  during  the  lust 
ten  years  to  these  unfortunate  exiles,  who  had  pre- 
ferre<l  expulsion  from  their  native  country,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  all  their  temporal  interests,  tothe  aban- 
donment of  their  religious  principles  ; and  lie  also 
admitted  that  they,  on  their  part,  had  generally 
justified  the  protection  they  had  met  with  by 
their  peaceful  demeanour  and  their  unassuming 
and  unobtrusive  gratitude.  Nor  would  lie  interfere 
with  the  free  practice  of  their  religion  by  the 
Roman  C’ntholic  emigrants,  so  long  us  it  was  so 
conducted  as  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  the.  safely 
of  the  church  and  state.  “ The  various  asylums,** 
he  continued,  **  with  which  this  country  abounds 
for  the  reception  of  these  unfortunate  fugitives  arc 
highly  to  the  honour  of  this  country;  but, however 
to  our  honour  it  may  be  to  have  aflordej  protection 
to  such  individuals,  and  to  have  tolerated  tlieni  in 
the  private  e.xcrcise  of  their  religious  duties,  I can- 
not Conceive  that  it  ever  was  the  intention  of  go- 
vernment to  encourage  the  ]>crmanent  re-estubliBli- 
ment  of  monastic  institutions  in  this  Protestant 
country.  However  to  our  honour  it  may  lie  to 
have  suffered  those  individuals  who  had  pre- 
viously bound  themselves  to  the  duties  of  a mo- 
nastic life  to  discharge  in  this  country  those  vows 
whence,  in  their  mind,  no  human  ^lowcr  could  re- 
lease them,  I think  such  imlulgcncc  ought  to  expire 
with  the  life  of  the  present  incumbents;  that  wc 
ought  not  to  suffer  the  vacancies  which  may  hap- 
pen to  rise  in  such  communities  to  be  filled  up  by 
subjects  of  this  country  actually  professed  since 
their  residence  here;  and  that  we  shouM  on  all 
grounds  carefully  guard  against  the  admission  of 
any  new  members  into  these  societies,  whose  first 
obligation  on  entering  into  them  is  subversive  of 
those  laws  and  liberties  which  the  wisdom  and 
policy  of  our  ancestors  long  since  intnKluccd 
amongst  us.  It  falls  within  my  own  observation 
to  know  that,  in  each  of  the  two  monastic  societies 
established  at  Winchester,  several  different  poisons 
have  l>cen  suffered  actually  to  profess  themselves, 
and  to  take  both  veils,  since  their  residence  there; 
and  a great  variety  of  similar  instances  might  bu 
produced,  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
where  iliese  monastic  societies  have  been  esta- 
blished.** He  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  tuch 
proceedings  hud  as  yet  gone  to  any  alarming  ex- 
tent, but  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  checked  in 
the  bud  ; else  the  time  might  come  when  it  would 
be  lamented  that  parliament,  by  voting  money  fot 

• Xee  pj».  &“8— 
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‘he  HubsiBtcnce  of  the  enii^anu,  ha«l  in  some  de- 
gree made  itself  a party  to  the  revival  of  what 
seemed  to  Protestants  “tlic  most  unnatural  part  of 
the  Romish  faith.**  Another  subject  to  which  he 
Wished  to  call  attention  was  the  recent  foundation 
throughout  England  of  a great  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  many  of  them  engrafted  on  and 
under  the  immediate  BU]>erintendance  of  the  mo- 
nastic establishments.  To  each  of  the  two  monas- 
teries established  at  Winchester  was  annexed  a 
school  for  the  education  of  female  children,  which 
was  not  in  existence  previous  to  the  institution  of 
these  convents.  “ I am  a friend,”  said  Sir  Henry, 
“to  toleration  in  matters  of  conscience;  but  I 
think  that,  having  admitted  !>0()0  priests  into  this 
country,  of  a ]>erBuasion  inimical  to  the  religion 
CTitablishcd  by  law,  and  continuing  to  subsist  here 
at  the  public  expense,  it  is  our  duty  to  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  give  no  offence  to  the  regular 
church,  and  to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  Protest- 
ant communion  do  not  suffer  by  our  humanity  and 
indulgence.  I do  not  say  that,  in  either  of  the 
two  instances  to  which  I have  adverted,  the  children 
of  Protestant  parents  have  l>cen  admitted  into  these 
seminaries,  tliough  I could  prove  that  they  have 
been  admitteil  elsewhere : but  I do  say  that  such 
attempts  have  been  made ; and,  if  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, it  has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  strict  and 
steady  principles  of  those  on  whom  the  experiment 
has  been  tried.**  The  Existing  laws  did,  in  some 
degree,  provide  against  this  last  danger ; but  not, 
he  thought,  sufficiently.  To  meet  the  whole  evil, 
he  therefore  moved  the  two  following  resolutions : 
1.  “That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that 
the  temporary  residence  in  this  kingdom  of  certain 
monastic  societies  should  be  permitted,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  in  the  31st  of  his 
present  majesty,  entitulcd,  &c.  (the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Act  of  1791)  ; and  that  the  admission  of 
any  new  members  into  such  societies  should  be  pro- 
hibited ; and  that  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  per- 
sona belonging  thereto  should  be  annually  returned 
to  the  court  of  quarter-sessions  of  the  county  in 
which  they  reside.  2.  That  all  persons  undertaking 
the  public  education  of  youth  in  the  Romish  faith 
should  alto  rctuni  annually  to  the  court  a list  con- 
taining the  names  and  number  of  their  pupils,  to- 
gether with  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  their 
respective  parents ; and  that  a power  be  givcu  to 
magistrates  appointed  by  the  quarter-sessions  to 
inspect  such  institutions  at  pleasure.**  These  re- 
solutions, the  first  of  whicli  was  borrowed  from 
a regulation  in  the  act  passed  for  the  goyemment 
of  Canada  in  1763,  were  of  course  submitted  for 
the  purpose  of  being  embodied  in  a bill.  They 
were  agreed  to  after  a very  short  debate,  in  which, 
one  member,  Mr.  Hohhouse,  having  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  Alien  Act  possess^  all  the  power 
that  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  abuses  com- 
plained of,  Pitt  replied  that  “ he  could  not  agree 
that  an  act  which  enabled  government  to  turn  out 
of  the  kingdom  any  person  whom  it  might  suspect 
of  designs  against  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom. 
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could  with  propriety  be  enforced  iu  the  case  under 
consideration.”  As  for  the  resolutions,  he  pro- 
to  admire  the  liberal  principles  on  which 
they  were  framed : “ they  did  not  infringe  on  the 
principles  of  toleration  sanctioned  by  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  this  country : it  was  no  part  of  those 
principles  to  allow  the  establishment  of  monastic 
institutions.’*  The  next  day,  when  the  resolutions 
were  reported,  Mr.  Windham  objected  to  the  pro- 
posed measure  as  being  altogether  unnecessary,  and 
as  having  no  other  recommendation  than  that  it 
would  do  DO  harm ; but  the  report  was  agreed  to  by 
the  House,  and  a bill  in  pursuance  of  the  resolutions 
ordered  to  be  brought  in,  which  it  accordingly 
was  by  Sir  Henry  Mddmay  on  the  5th  of  June.  It 
was  read  a second  time  on  the  1 1th,  without  any  de- 
bate that  has  been  recorded ; but  on  the  23rd,  when 
the  order  of  the  day  was  read  fur  going  into  com- 
mittee upon  it,  the  motion  was  opposed  by  Windham 
in  a speech  of  some  length.  The  strain  of  his  first 
objection  preserves  a curious  reminiscence  of  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  England  at  the  moment 
in  reference  to  much  more  momentous  matters  than 
modern  monachism.  “ Could  it  be  believed,**  he 
exclaimed,  “ that,  at  the  present  moment  especially, 
when  the  powers  of  Euro|)c  were  trembling  in  the 
scale,  awaiting  the  decision  of  a day,  perhaps  an 
hour,  when  the  next  dispatch,  perhaps,  will  bring 
accounts  of  some  battle,  on  the  issue  of  which  may 
depend  the  fate  of  revolutionary  France  ;-^t  a 
moment  when  those  priests,  horn  whom  some 
gentlemen  appear  to  dread  so  much,  are  looking 
i^erly  forward  to  the  near  approach  of  their  de- 
livery, and  of  their  return  to  tneir  native  soil,  to 
take  ponesskm  of  all  their  honours  ;~was  it  at 
such  a moment  that  the  House  of  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  thought  fit  to  apprehend  serious  dan- 
ger to  the  religious  faith  of  the  people  of  England 
from  the  progress  of  Catholic  opinion  ?”  Alu  for 
this  sanguine  speculation!  Nine  days  before  the 
words  were  uttered  the  battle  of  Marengo  had  been 
already  fought  (although  the  disastrous  news  had 
not  yet  reached  this  country),  and  Piedmont  and 
Austrian  Italy  were  now  at  the  feet  of  the  victori- 
ous French  republic.  Windham  proceeded  to 
combat  what  he  treated  as  the  exaggerated  pre- 
judices commonly  entertained  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  monasteries  in  particular. 
“ I le  could  not  see  why  monks  were  to  be  considered 
worse  than  the  gentlemen  of  that  House,  who  lived 
on  their  estates  without  labour.  Might  not  a so- 
ciety of  ancient  ladies  be  as  usefiiUy  employed  in 
a convent  u if  they  were  distributed  in  parties  at 
different  card-tables  1*”  As  for  the  taking  of  vows 
that  had  been  spoken  of,  he  believed  the  fact  to  be 
that  the  only  persons  who  took  their  vows  in  this 
country  were  such  as  liad  served  their  noviciate,  or 
the  greater  part  of  it,  on  the  continent.  “ Thus, 
then,  no  acquisition  was  made  from  the  natives  of 
Great  Britain ; and,  as  to  the  alarm  about  converts, 
he  could  only  say  that  the  church  must  increase  its 
diligence,  if  it  had  relaxed  it.  The  divines  of  the 
established  church  should  feed  their  flocks  with 
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spiritual  food,  and  thus  enable  them  to  withstand 
the  poison  of  delusion.  Instead  of  this,  they  are 
too  fond  of  raising  the  cry  that  the  church  is  in 
danger.  If  prosclytism  exists,  it  is  a disgrace  only 
to  the  clergyman  in  whose  parish  it  takes  place. 
What,  if  they  do  their  duty,  can  members  of  the 
church  of  England  fear  ? They  meet  their  anta- 
gonists on  more  than  equal  terms.  Should  any 
one,  indeed,  attempt  to  preach  up  the  Rights  of 
Man,  or  teach  insubordination  to  lawful  authority, 
to  silence  him  would  be  a work  of  necessity ; but 
popery  has  nothing  in  it  of  this  dangerous  tendency, 
and  may  be  met  fairly  in  the  field  of  argument.” 
“ Penal  laws,”  he  afterwards  said,  ” can  never  de- 
fend the  country  against  popery.  I cannot  help 
making  the  remark  here,  that  opinion  may  be  too 
much  under  the  protection  of  law.  A little  opposi- 
tion is  no  bad  thing ; — it  makes  persons  attentive  to 
their  duty,  and  may  be  os  useful  in  the  church  as  in 
the  senate.”  Windham,  rather  an  ingenious  than  a 
profound  thinker,  usually  spoke  more  from  temper, 
or  the  humour  of  the  moment,  than  from  any  syste- 
matic views  or  convictions : but  his  nature  was  noble 
and  generous,  so  that  his  passions  and  prejudices 
were  at  least  as  good  as  most  men’s  principles; 
and  the  universal  feeling  that  there  was  no  sclfisli- 
ness  or  gall  about  him,  made  him  be  borne  with 
in  the  utterance  of  many  blunt  truths,  or  half- 
truths,  which  hit  hard  enough  sometimes  upon  his 
own  party,  and  which  would  have  left  rankling 
sores  coming  from  any  other  tongue.  In  reply  to 
this  speech  Mildmay  defended  his  bill  in  the  best 
way  he  could.  It  introduced  no  new  principle, 
he  contended,  into  the  criminal  law  of  the  country. 
The  establishment  of  monastic  communities  was 
distinctly  prohibited  in  the  Relief  Bill  of  1791,  the 
motion  for  bringing  in  which  Windham  himself 
had  seconded  in  a speech  replete  with  the  most 
satisfactory  arguments.  He  spoke  of  an  opposition 
to  the  measure  which  had  been  industriously  fo- 
mented out  of  doors ; but  this,  he  said,  was,  in  his 
mind,  an  additional  reason  why  the  House  should 
adopt  it.  “ Can  it  be  expected,”  he  asked,  ‘‘  that 
we  are  to  sit  still,  and  tamely  see  the  constitution 
of  this  country  undermined  by  a set  of  men  whom 
we  have  received  here  from  motives  of  compas- 
sion, and  to  take  no  steps  to  prevent  it,  merely 
from  the  apprehension  of  inflaming  the  public 
mind  against  the  Catholics  ?”  The  professions  of 
the  superiors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  them- 
selves, he  observed,  and  their  own  advertisements, 
showed  that  they  undertook  indiscriminately  the 
education  both  of  children  of  their  own  communion 
and  of  those  of  Protestant  parents ; and  in  some 
instances  they  professed  to  educate  the  children  of 
the  indigent  gratuitously.  “ This,”  said  Mildmay, 

“ appears  to  me  to  be  offering  bribes  and  tempta- 
tions to  obtain  the  instruction  of  Protestant  chil- 
dren ; and,  so  long  as  we  profess  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion, such  practices  ought  not  to  be  suffered.  I 
am  in  possession  of  an  official  letter  from  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon  to  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in  consequence  of  very  heavy  complaints 


that  were  made  by  his  lordship  to  the  French 
bishop  on  the  subject  to  which  I have  called  the 
attention  of  the  House.  In  his  answer,  the  Bishop 
of  Leon  docs  not  apologise  for  the  conduct  of  the 
emigrants,  but  tells  us  distinctly  that  he  considers 
them  perfectly  justified  under  the  letter  of  our  ex- 
isting laws.”  The  Hon.  Dudley  Ryder  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Harrowby)  also  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
measure,  which  he  maintained  w'as  “ an  enabling 
bill,  and  not  a bill  to  coerce,  to  restrain,  and  to 
punish.”  The  existence  of  monasteries  in  this 
country  was  already  directly  contrary  to  several 
statutes.  The  present  bill — his  only  objection  to 
which  was  that  it  carried  toleration  too  far— 
“ would  operate  as  a protection  to  the  Catholics, 
and  would  reconcile  the  populace  to  their  residence 
in  Great  Britain.”  On  the  other  side,  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Benjamin)  Hobhouse,  then  sitting  for 
Bletchingley,  delivered  a speech  of  some  length, 
from  which  we  may  glean  a few  facts.  He  com- 
menced by  asserting  that  it  had  been  the  policy  of 
our  law  to  inflict  penalties  and  disabilities  upon 
persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  not 
on  account  of  their  religious  tenets,  but  on  account 
of  their  political  opinions  only.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholics among  our  own  subjects  had  now,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  entitled  themselves  to  the  benefits 
of  the  act  of  1791,  by  making  the  declaration 
therein  prescribed.  In  regard  to  the  foreign  mo- 
nastic establishments  that  had  been  transferred  to 
this  country,  and  the  schools  or  seminaries  con- 
nected with  them,  Mr.  Hobhouse  made  the  follow- 
ing statement ; — “ The  societies  of  English  ladies 
who  were  bound  by  religious  vows  abroad,  and 
who  have  resided  in  this  country  since  1794,  con- 
sisted of  seventeen  in  number,  and  contained,  in 
the  whole,  rather  more  than  200  persons,  including 
a few  French  or  Flemish  servants.  Those  ladies 
were,  for  the  most  part,  sprung  from  some  of  the 
most  respectable  families  in  the  kingdom.  The 
societies  of  foreign  ladies  were  four  in  number,  and 
consisted  of  about  50  individuals.  Of  male  socie- 
ties there  were  only  four,  three  of  which  were 
entirely  composed  of  English  from  Douay  and 
Bornhem.  With  respect  to  the  French  emigrant 
clergy,  probably  not  500,  out  of  the  5000  now  in 
England,  belonged  to  any  religious  order.”  Nor 
was  it  probable  that  any  increase  was  taking  place 
in  the  numbers  of  the  persons  of  either  sex,  resi- 
dent in  England,  who  were  thus  bound  by  monastic 
vows ; of  the  women,  at  least,  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained that  60  had  died  since  1794,  and  only 
20  had  been  added  in  their  room.  As  for  pro- 
perty, they  had  none  or  next  to  none.  “ They  lost 
their  houses  and  moveables  by  the  violence  of  our 
enemies.  Their  funds,  which  were  lodged  in  the 
Bank  of  Vienna,  our  magnanimous  ally  the  em- 
peror had  seized,  and  transferred  the  poor  wan- 
derers over  to  our  charity  and  compassion.  To 
the  bounty  of  individuals,  and  the  money  they 
received  for  the  education  of  children,  they  were 
indebted  for  their  subsistence.  ...  It  was  cer- 
tainly true  that  many  of  them  took  pupils,  but 
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they  confined  themselves  to  the  children  of  lio- 
nnui  Catholics,  conformably  to  the  injunciions 
of  the  law.  lie  had  the  authority  ot  the  most 
rcs]>cctablc  abbesses  ami  directors  for  saying, 
that  they  never  knuv^ingly  admitted  the  child 
of  ai.y  Proic.-tant.  Only  two  instances  bad  oc- 
curred in  which  tliis  rule  was  violated ; but 
botli  were  the  result,  of  deception ; and,  the  mo- 
ment the  children  were  discovered  to  belong  to 
Protestant  parents,  they  were  dismissed.**  The 
fact  was,  he  afterwards  stated,  that  “ the  Roman 
Cktholic  families,  who  u.scd  to  rend  their  children 
abroad  for  education,  now' placed  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction  in  these  religious  houses.** 
After  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  which  was  well 
calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  the  House,  nr 
on  the  country.  Sir  Wiliiani  Scott  spoke  from  the 
ministerial  side  ngninst  the  bill,  although  he  de- 
sired, he  said,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  schools 
arul  monastic  institutions,  and  was  favourable  to  the 
adoption  of  some  temporary  regulations  for  that 

iiiirposc  ; and  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
>ird)  Erskine,  from  the  ranks  of  the  Whig  oppo- 
sition, in  support  of  the  measure.  Scott  admitted 
that  the  accounts  that  had  been  given  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  monastic  persons,  although  they  rested 
on  general  assertion,  and  could  not  be  received  as 
absolutely  correct  till  confirmed  by  official  returns, 
were  probably  very  near  the  truth ; but  with  rc- 
8jH.*ct  to  the  males,*’  he  observed,  there  was  one 
fallacy,  which  he  wished  to  detect.  These  institu- 
tions were  looked  on  as  consisting  of  monks, 
whereas  they  were  composed  either  of  secular 
priests  c-xclusively,  or  of  secular  priests  and  re- 
ligieux,  a distinct  descrijition  of  ])crson8  from  those 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  bill.**  Erskine  argued 
that,  looking  to  the  nature  of  the  title  by  which 
the  reigning  family  sat  u])on  the  throne,  it  was 
impossible  to  brut>h  away  at  once  all  the  legal 
disabilities  to  which  the  Roman  Catholics  re- 
mained subject ; **  but,  as  to  the  bill  itself,  although 
it  took  caution  against  the  growtli  of  Catholic  in- 
fluence, it  would,  if  passed  into  law,  be  an  enabling 
statute,  as  without  it  these  foreign  Catholics  would 
Ijc  subject  to  severities  from  which  they  would 
now  be  exempted.  Monasteries,  since  the  Re- 
formation, were  not  English  institutions ; tnev 
could  not  l>c  retired  from  view,  like  Protestant 
establishments.  The  worshij)  of  their  votaries  was 
not  only  open  to  the  magistrates,  but  to  all  who 
chose  to  be  present ; and,  if  they  barred  their 
doors,  they  were  subject  to  all  the  |>enaUics  of  the 
ancient  laws Without  the  bill  these  fo- 

reigners could  not  have  remained  a single  hour  in 
England,  independently  of  the  Alien  Act,  without 
ii  licence  from  the  crown  ; and  he  could  not  there- 
fore but  insist  that,  if  it  passed  into  a law',  it  would 
be  an  enabling  statute,  because,  though  the  licence 
was  still  necessary,  yet,  when  thus  sanctioned  and 
encouraged  by  parliament,  its  pernmneut  operation 
was  certain.**  In  fact,  however,  if  the  royal  licence 
Krskinc  talked  of  was  really  required,  it  was  in  tlic 
circumsHnees  sure  to  be  trrantod,  without  hesitation 


and  ns  a matter  of  course,  whelhci  the  iircsenl  bill 
should  be  passed  or  no.  Sheridan,  who  spoke 
next,  without  meddling  with  his  friend  Erskine'a 
law,  deprecated  the  measure  in  strong  terms,  as 
“ frauglit  with  everything  that  must  insult  the 

firide  und  alarm  the  fcelitigs  of  the  Roman  Cutho- 
ics  of  this  country.’*  “ As  to  the  objects  of  the 
bill,**  he  observed,  “or  rather  those  who  were  sup- 
pot>ed  to  be  the  objects  of  it,  tlure  was  no  power 
to  remove  tlicm,  for  they  were  nafural-bom  sub- 
jects of  this  realm,  and  could  not  be  put  under  the 
operation  of  the  Alien  Act.  The  friends  of  the  bill 
confounded  vows  with  legal  obligations;  whereas 
there  was,  in  this  country,  no  legal  power  of  at- 
taching any  civil  punishment  to  those  who  broke 
their  vows.  Any  number  of  ladies  might  meet 
together,  and  make  a vow  that  they  would  die  old 
maids ; but  they  could  not  be  bound  by  law  to 
observe  that  vow.**  Afterwards  he  “ proceeded,'* 
continues  ilie  report,  “ to  read  a numl«r  of  docu- 
ments, by  whicli  it  appeared  that  the  mistresses  of 
tlic  Roman  Catholic  boarding-schools  had  been 
asked  the  question,  whether  they  had  any  Pro- 
testant young  ladies  under  their  care,  or  whether 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  admitting  them  as  pupils  ? 
The  uniform  answer  was,  None,  none;  never. 
They  were  also  asked,  if  they  offered  to  educate, 
or  did  really  educate,  Protestant  young  women  for 
notliing  ? They  never  were  guilty  of  such  a thing, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  then  the  young 
women  w ere  Catholics,  not  Protestants.  A foolish 
alarm  bad  also  been  sent  abroad  respecting  the 
number  of  emigrant  clergy  now  in  this  country ; 
they  were  said  to  amount  to  5000 ; and  persons 
hail  even  been  absurd  enough  to  say,  that  in  one 
county  alone  they  had  converted  2000  housemaids. 
Huw  this  wonderful  conversion  was  brought  about 
he  could  nut  well  conceive  : the  emigrant  priests 
8(K)kc  but  little  English,  and  our  houacmaida  spoke 
as  little  French.**  He  then  stated  that  of  the  se- 
venteen convents  establishe^l  in  the  country  only 
nine  took  in  pupils.  All  the  documents  from  which 
he  made  these  statements  he  was  ready  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House ; and  his  with  was  that  a committee 
might  be  appointed  to  inspect  them,  and  to  report 
whether  they  saw*  any  necessity  for  the  present 
measure.  In  conclusion  Sheridan  said,  “ Nothing, 
in  his  mind,  could  be  more  inauspicious  than  such 
a bill  at  this  time,  when  we  were  on  the  point  of 
a union  with  a country  three-fourths  of  whose 
inhabilanta  were  Catholics.  This  bill  was  not 
worthy  of  l>eing,  as  it  were,  the  legacy  of  the  last 
English  ]iarliamcnt  to  its  successors.  It  was  hurt- 
ful to  the  feelings  of  the  Catholics,  incompatible 
with  our  professions  of  liberality,  not  countenanced 
by  the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  and  possibly  intro- 
ductory of  great  public  mischief,  as  well  as  private 
vexation.**  The  motion  for  going  into  committee, 
however,  after  a few  words  in  its  support  from  Mr. 
Perceval,  was  carried  by  a majority  of  52  to  24 ; 
and  the  bill  was  accordingly  committed  the  next 
day,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  it  was  read  a third 
time  and  passed.  It  was  now'  ordered  to  be  entitled 
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“ An  Act  to  prevent  any  addition  to  the  number  of 
persona  belonging  to  certain  foreign  religious  Or* 
derS)  or  Communities,  lately  settled  in  this  King* 
dom,  and  to  regulate  the  Education  of  Youth  by 
such  persons.** 

Being  now  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  tlie  bill  was  read 
there  a Brst  and  second  time  without  opposition  ; 
but,  on  the  motion  for  committing  it,  Horsley,  now 
transferred  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  opened  the 
Attack  upon  it  in  a speech  of  great  ability,  force, 
and  clearness.  His  objection  to  the  measure  he 
declared  to  be,  that  in  one  respect  it  was  unneces* 
sary,  and  in  another  unconstitutional.  **  it  is 
unnecessary,**  he  said,  **  as  a means  of  security 
against  the  dangers  it  foresees,  not  because  the 
apprehension  is  altogether  groundless,  but  because 
the  security  is  already  provided  by  the  existing 
laws ; and,  in  regard  to  the  new  power  which  it 
would  give  to  the  crown,  it  is  perfectly  unconstitu- 
tional.’* On  the  subject  of  the  existing  laws  re- 
lating to  Roman  Catholics,  he  observed,  in  the 
Brst  place,  that  they  all  applied  equally,  without 
any  difference  nr  discrimination,  to  the  natural* bom 
subjects  of  his  majesty  and  to  aliens.  So  also  did 
the  statutes  that  had  been  recently  passed  for  the 
relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  some  penalties, 
upon  certain  conditions.  Further,  by  these  late 
statutes  not  one  of  the  old  penal  statutes  was  re- 
pealed (except,  indeed,  certain  clauses  in  sn  act 
of  the  11  and  12  of  William  III.,  subjecting  any 
popish  ecclesiastic  who  should  say  mass,  or  any 
papist  who  should  keep  a school,  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, granting  a reward  of  100/.  for  the 
conviction  of  a popish  ecclesiastic,  and  creating 
certain  disabilities  of  taking  lands  bv  descent,  de- 
vise, or  limitation ; which  were  repealed  by  the  act 
of  1778).  The  act  of  1791  only  declared  that  any 
Roman  Catholic  who  should  have  subscribed  a 
certain  oath  and  declaration  should  no  longer  be 
liable  to  prosecution  for  certain  overt  acts  of  popery 
therein  named  : if  he  refused  or  neglected  to  take 
and  subscribe  the  said  oath  and  declaration,  the 
unrepcnlcd  statutes  still  remained  in  full  force 
against  him.  What  then  were  the  restraints  im- 
posed by  these  statutes  ? By  the  3 Jac.  I.,  cap.  4, 
§§  22  and  23,  and  also  by  the  23  Eliz.  cap.  1,  it 
was  high  treason  for  any  person  within  the  king’s 
dumiiiiuns  cither  to  reconcile  or  to  be  reconciled  j 
to  the  Pope  or  see  of  Rome.  No  person,  indeed, 
who  had  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  act  of 
1791  could  now  be  prosecuted  for  being  reconciled 
to  Rome ; but  Horsley  maintained  that  there  was 
nothing  in  that  act,  or  in  any  other  upon  the  sta- 
tute-book, which  affected  the  offence  of  converting 
or  attempting  to  convert  any  other  person  to  the 
)>opish  fuiih : that  was  still  high  treason.  But, 
after  all,  this  was  not  one  of  the  dangers  against 
which  the  bill  pretended  to  provide.  It  was  prin- 
ripally  directed  against  the  danger  apprehended 
from  the  impunity  given  by  the  act  of  1791  to 
R Oman  Catholic  tutors  and  schoolmasters,  and  of  I 
which  it  was  supposed  that  the  fugitives  from 
France  might  avail  themselves.  Hoisley  admitted 
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it  to  be  the  fact  that  among  these  fugitives  were 
many  regulars  of  both  sexes.  “ The  monks,  how- 
ever,** he  said,  “are  very  few;  and  the  far  greater 
proportion  both  of  monks  and  nuns  arc  the  na- 
turul-born  subjects  of  liis  majesty — English  monks 
and  English  nuns,  who  were  settled  in  convents  of 
their  own  in  France  and  Flanders,  because  they 
could  make  no  such  settlement  in  their  own  coun- 
try. . . . With  these  some  French  monastics  of  both 
sexes  have  made  their  escape ; and  they  are  now 
all  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in 
houses  in  which  the  remaining  members  of  each 
convent  live  in  common.’*  The  communities  of 
monks  were,  one  of  English  Benedictines,  settled 
at  Acton  Bamell,  near  Slirewsbury ; another  of  the 
same  order,  at  Vernon  Holl,  near  Liverpool;  one 
of  English  Franciscans,  near  Northallerton;  and 
one  of  English  Dominicans,  at  Carshalton,  in  Sur- 
rey. The  individuals  collected  in  these  four  esta- 
blishments were  no  more  than  26  in  number;  and 
these,  with  the  addition  of  five  Cistercians  of  the 
order  of  Trappe,  settled  near  Warehom,  and 
five  Carthusians  near  Wardniir  Castle,  made  the 
sum  total  of  monks,  English  and  French,  settled 
in  England.  Tlie  nuns  were  more  numerous, 
consisting  of  the  surviving  memlKrs  of  twenty-two 
convents  in  all,  of  which  eighteen  were  English 
and  only  four  French.  The  English  houses  the 
right  reverend  prelate  did  not  enumerate : the 
French  he  stated  to  be,  the  Bcniardine  Dames, 
from  the  Abbey  Desprez  at  Douay,  settled  at  Pen- 
tunville,  near  Islington  ; the  ladies  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  settled  near  Little  Chelsea; 
the  Benedictine  Dames  of  Montargis,  at  Bodney 
Hall,  in  Norfolk ; and  the  Hospitalieres  of  Cam- 
bray,  at  or  near  Ilford,  in  Essex.  Altogether,  the 
number  of  nuns,  both  French  and  English,  cer- 
tainly did  not  exceed  360  persons.  My  lords,** 
continued  Horsley,  **all  these  persons  (with  the 
exception  of  the  ten  French  monks  •)  have  quuli- 
Bcd  tliemselves  to  be  teachers  of  youth  according 
to  the  statute  of  the  31st  of  the  king;  and  they 
have  opened  schools  at  their  respective  habita- 
tions— the  monks  for  boys,  and  the  nuns  for  young 
ladies.  My  lords,  I,  for  my  ]mrt,  am  well  pleased 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country  are  at 
last  furnished  w'ith  the  means  of  education  for 
their  sons  and  daughters  within  the  kingdom.  It 
was  a cruel  and  a weak  policy  to  compel  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  send  their  children  abroad  for 
that  liberal  education  which  they  could  not  receive 
at  home ; and  I believe  your  lordships  will  agree 
with  me  that  a Roman  Catholic  education  at  home 
is  a much  better  thing  than  a Roman  Catholic 
education  in  a foreign  country.  For  this  reason 
I rejoice  at  the  institution  of  respectable  Roman 
Catholic  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.** 
He  then  showed  that  by  the  act  of  1791  no  person 
professing  the  Homan  Catholic  religion  who  should 
receive  into  his  school  the  child  of  any  Protestant 
father  could  have  any  beneBt  from  that  net ; it  was 
especially  so  provided  by  the  I3tb,  14th,  15th, 

* Mautiog,  eipjamiUy.  th«Trapj4cU«n>l  Carthtt$i«u. 
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and  16th  cltutea ; consequently  a person  so  offend- 
ing was  subject  to  the  penalties  of  all  the  subsist- 
ing statutes  against  popish  schoolmasters ; to  the 
forfeiture  of  101.  a month  and  one  year’s  impri- 
sonment, besides  being  disabled  from  ever  again 
acting  as  a teacher,  by  the  23  Eliz.  c.  1 , § 6 ; and 
to  a fine  of  forty  shillings  for  every  day  he  might 
have  kept  school,  by  the  1 Jac.  c.  4,  which  latter 
statute  further  encouraged  informations  by  pro- 
viding that  half  the  penalty  should  go  to  the  king 
and  half  to  the  person  suing.  Then,  as  for  the 
other  danger  apprehended  by  the  framers  of  the 
bill,  namely,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  settlements 
of  these  monks  add  nuns  from  France,  monastic 
institutions  might  gain  a permanent  establishment 
in  this  country,  “ My  lords,”  said  Horsley,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  case  of  the  nuns,  of  whom 
alone  the  numirets  could  inspire  any  alarm,  “ if 
any  ten,  or  twenty,  or  a larger  number  of  these 
ladies  should  choose  to  take  a neat  house,  where 
they  may  live  together  as  they  have  been  used  to 
do  all  their  lives,  and  lead  their  lives  according  to 
their  old  habits, — getting  up  in  the  morning  and 
retiring  at  night  at  stated  hours,  dining  upon  fish 
on  some  days  of  the  week,  upon  eggs  on  others, — 
I protest  1 can  discover  no  crime,  no  harm,  no 
danger  in  all  this ; and  I cannot  imagine  why  we 
sho^d  be  anxious  to  prevent  it.”  But  it  was 
feared  they  might  inveigle  English  women  to  join 
them,  and  so  monastic  institutions  might  be  per- 
manently re-established  in  the  country.  To  show 
the  groundlessness  of  this  apprehension  Horsley 
quot^  the  17th  section  of  the  act  of  1791,  which 
provided  that  nothing  contained  in  that  act  should 
make  it  lawful  to  found,  endow,  or  establish  any 
monastic  society  in  this  country,  and  that  all  uses, 
trusts,  and  dispositions,  whether  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  which  might  have  been  deemed 
superstitious  or  unlawful  previously  to  the  passing 
of  the  act,  should  continue  to  be  so  deemed  and 
taken.  Now,  by  the  1 Geo.  I.,  seas.  2,  c.  50,  pro- 
perty of  any  kind,  or  granted  in  any  way,  devised, 
bequeathed,  or  settled  upon  trust,  so  that  the 
profits  might  be  applied  to  any  abbey,  priory, 
convent,  nunnery,  college  of  Jesuits,  or  seminary 
or  school  of  popish  education,  was  forfeited  to  the 
king  for  the  use  of  the  public.  “ I think,  my 
lords,”  observed  Horsley,  “ there  is  little  danger 
that  any  monastic  society  without  funds  of  any 
sort  for  its  subsistence  will  be  of  long  duration.” 
In  point  of  fact,  he  went  on  to  explain,  only  two 
cases  had  occurred  among  the  English  nuns  of 
professians  having  been  made  in  this  country; 
and  in  both  instances  the  parties  w ere  young  ladies 
who  had  been  upon  tbeir  probation  abroad  before 
the  storm  fell  upon  the  convents  there.  But  no- 
thing even  of  this  kind  was  likely  to  occur  again, 
or,  at  any  rate,  if  it  should,  it  was  already  punish- 
able by  law.  While  Horsley  was  relating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  cases,  he  was  stopped  by  the 
Chancellor  (Lord  Loughborough),  who  observed 
that  it  would  be  belter  not  to  go  into  the  details, 
“ since,  whatever  might  be  said  in  extenuation,  the 
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thing  was  certainly  a high  offence  against  the  laws, 
and  the  discovery  of  particular  instances  might 
subject  the  persons  concerned  to  severe  prosecu- 
tions.” Horsley  stated  that  he  had  the  greatest 
reason  to  believe,  and  could  almost  venture  to 
assure  the  House,  that  the  vicars  apostolic,  well 
aware  of  the  illegality  of  the  iiractice,  had  cau- 
tioned their  people  against  it,  and  would  use  their 
utmost  influence  to  prevent  it  in  future.  Nor  did 
he  suppose  that  any  worse  cases  had  occurred 
among  the  French  sisterhoods,  or  that  there  was 
any  greater  probability  that  the  thing  would  be 
repeated  among  them  than  among  the  English 
nuns.  He  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  means 
of  security  propo^  lo  be  provided  by  the  bill, 
which  he  denounced  as  moat  unconstitutional.  It 
was  true  enough,  as  the  preamble  declared,  that  it 
was  expedient  to  permit,  under  certain  restrictions, 
the  residence  here  of  these  foreign  religious  per- 
sons; “for,”  said  his  lordship,  “with  respect  to 
the  far  greater  part  of  them,  their  residence,  upon 
the  condition  of  their  taking  the  oaths  required  by 
law,  cannot  but  be  ]>ermittcd.  The  nuns  in  the 
proportion  of  nine  to  two,  and  the  monks  in  the 
proportion  of  twenty-six  to  ten,  are  natural-born 
subjects ; and,  having  taken  the  oaths,  have  a 
right  to  reside  here,  in  their  own  country,  without 
any  restrictions.”  The  fact  being,  then,  that  here 
they  were,  and  could  not  be  sent  away,  the  bill 
proceeded  to  enact  that  the  king  might  grant  them 
his  royal  licence  and  authority  to  continue  to  reside 
(which  with  respect  to  the  great  body  of  them  was 
wholly  unnecessary),  and  “ to  perform  and  observe, 
within  their  respective  houses,  the  rites  and  ordi- 
nances of  their  respective  institutions,  any  law  or 
statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.’  This 
Horsley  maintained  to  be  perfectly  unconstitu- 
tional. Under  this  provision  the  superiors  of 
these  religious  houses  would  be  empowered  by  his 
majesty’s  royal  licence,  under  pretence  of  adminis- 
tering penance,  to  imprison  and  otherwise  maltreat 
the  persons  of  his  majesty’s  subjects.  Further,  a 
Roman  Catholic  monastery  could  not  be  founded 
without  the  interposition  of  the  bishop  or  other 
superior  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  : 
so  by  the  proposed  licence  the  king  was  to  give, 
not  barely  a religious,  but  a civil  or  political  effect 
to  such  acts  of  the  popish  hierarchy.  Nay,  more ; 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  or  vicar  apostolic, 
could  not  act  in  such  a matter  of  himself;  he  must 
be  specially  empowered  by  a bull  of  the  pope. 
“Your  lordships  know,”  continued  Horsley, “ that 
the  importation,  or  putting  in  use,  of  any  faculty, 
dispensation,  bull,  or  instrument  whatever,  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  is  prohibited  by  a multitude  of  sta- 
tutes, under  the  highest  penalties ; but,  with  all 
these  prohibitions  of  the  law,  the  king  by  this  bill 
will  be  empowered,  in  the  instance  of  settling  a 
monastery  or  convent  here,  to  dispense.”  This  he 
likened  to  the  dispensing  power  claimed  and  at- 
tempted to  be  exercised  by  James  II.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  right  reverend  prelate  stated  that  the  only 
part  of  the  bill  of  which  he  did  not  wholly  dis- 
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approve  was  the  clause  requiring  Roman  Catholic 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  of  a certain 
description  to  make  an  annual  return  of  their 
schools  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  But  even  this 
he  would  rather  have  made  part  of  a general  hill 
for  the  regulation  of  all  schools— a matter  which, 
he  declared,  loudly  called  for  the  attention  of  the 
legislature.  “ Time  was,  my  lords,”  he  exclaimed, 
” when  schools  were  under  some  control ; but, 
since  the  statute  of  the  19th  of  the  king,  for  the 
further  relief  of  Protestant  dissenting  ministers, 
they  have  been  under  none.  A schoolmaster  has 
only  to  declare  that  he  is  a Christian,  and  a Pro- 
tcijtant  dissenting  from  the  established  church  of 
England,  and  to  profess  his  general  belief  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  terms  required  of  dissenting 
ministers, — and  no  one  has  a right  to  ask  him, 
‘Why  have  you  opened  school  here?  Whom  do 
•on  teach  ? or,  What  do  you  teach  them  7*  My 
ords,  the  consequence  is,  that  schools  of  much 
worse  things  than  popery  abound  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom, — schools  of  Jacobinical  religion,  and 
of  Jacobinical  politics;  that  is  to  say,  schools  of 
atheism  and  disloyalty, — schools  in  the  shape  and 
disguise  of  charity  schools  and  Sunday  schools,  in 
which  the  minds  of  the  children  of  the  very  lowest 
orders  are  enlightened,  that  is,  taught  to  despise 
it1  igion  and  the  iam  and  all  subordinatiou.  Books 
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have  been  composed  for  the  use  of  such  schools, 
of  the  most  dangerous  tendency.  I know  that  this 
is  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metro- 
polis.” The  system  of  Sunday  schools,  generally 
regarded  as  having  been  founded  by  Mr.  Robert 
Raikes,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Gloucester 
Journal,  had  been  in  operation  for  nearly  twenty 
years  by  this  time,  and  had  no  doubt  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  good ; the  instances,  if  any,  in 
which  it  had  been  abused  to  the  purposes  stated 
in  this  burst  of  fervent  high  church  and  state  zeal 
must  have  been  very  rare.  Having  thus  cleared 
his  breast,  the  right  reverend  prelate  sat  down, 
aher  formally  moving  that  the  bill  should  be  com- 
mitted for  that  day  three  months.  His  speech 
probably  determined  the  fate  of  the  measure.  TIjc 
Bishop  of  Winchester  (Brownlow  North,  a younger 
brother  of  Lord  North)  ventured  a few  feeble  words 
in  its  support ; and  lx)rd  Loughborough,  the  Chan- 
cellor, also  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  contained 
some  good  provisions,  and  might  be  amended  so 
as  to  be  highly  useful ; hut  aiMtber  minister.  Lord 
Grenville,  the  foreign  secretary,  agreed  with  Hors- 
ley in  denouncing  it  as  both  unnecessary  and  mis- 
chievous ; and  the  motion  for  committing  it  that 
day  three  months — in  other  words,  for  throwing  it 
out — ^was  agreed  to,  apparently  without  a division. 
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r will  be  con-  But  this  is  not  quite  a fair  statement  of  the  fact, 
veiiicnttoconsi-  Although  in  the  Commons  the  majority  of  the 
(Icr  the  History  eminent  names  among  the  lawyers  does  certainly 

of  the  Lcgisla-  appear  on  the  side  lie  mcniioiis,  in  the  I^ords  the 

tion  during  this  majority  was  the  other  way ; for  Lords  Lough- 

period  under  borough.  Camden,  and  Mansfield  voted  against  the 

the  following  abatement  of  the  impeachment.  Whatever  argu- 

heads : — 

I.  Constitu- 
tional Legis- 
lation. 

II.  Legisla- 
tion RELATING 
to  Property, 
real  and  per- 
sonal. 

III.  Criminal  OR  Penal  Legislation. 

IV.  Miscellaneous  Legislation. 

Some  such  classitication  as  the  above  is  rendered 

necessary  by  the  great  extent  of  the  legislation  of 
the  period  ; the  legislation  of  the  first  forty  years 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.  being  about  equal  in 
bulk  to  all  the  legislation  from  the  foundation  of 

of  Loud  I/xjo.tcoaot'aii. 

ment,  therefore,  there  might  l>c  raised  against  the 
lawyers  as  a class,  from  the  fact  of  their  maintain- 

Under  this  head  we  shall  include  such  lcgisla-  ing,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 

tion  as  concerns  the  sovereign  power  itself,  and  ment  did  or  did  not  abate  the  impeachment,  is 

the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  various  powers  inconclusive.  And  the  attempt  to  draw  such  an 

lodged  in  the  rcs|>ectivc  limbs  or  branches  of  that  inference  here  only  shows  how  much  even  sharp- 

sovereign  pow’er.  It  is  extremely  difficult  in  juris-  sighted  men  will  be  misled  in  their  logic  by  their 

prudence  (almost  as  difficult  as  to  make  definitions  dislikes.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  grounds 

which  shall  he  perfect)  to  make  classifications  of  the  decision  which  w as  come  to  on  this  point, 

wliich  shall  not  trench  upon  or  run  into  each  other,  it  will  lie  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  earlier  stages 

Thus,  under  the  head  of  Criminal  IiCgislation,  we  of  the  history  of  the  English  parliament, 

shall  find  ranged,  for  convenience,  several  offences  It  is  to  be  remembered,  then,  that  originally — 
which,  imder  the  aspect  of  offences  against  the  that  is,  soon  after  the  Conquest — the  Commuric  Con- 
state or  constitution,  might  be  classed  under  the  ci/mm,  or  Aula  contained  within  itself  all 

head  of  Constitutional  Legislaiioii.  the  powers  which  are  now  distributed  among  the 

In  the  case  of  tlie  impeachment  of  Warren  Has-  various  courts  of  law  and  equity,  the  two  houses 

tings,  it  was  determined  that  an  impeaclimcnt  did  of  parliament,  the  privy  council,  and  the  cabinet 
not  abate  by  a dissolution  of  jiarliamcnt.  In  his  council.  In  other  worJs,  tliis  great  court  or  coun- 

* History  of  British  India,*  Afr.  Mill  says  that  cil  exercised  at  once  the  legislative,  the  judicial, 

almo.'^t  all  the  lawyers  in  the  .House,  Mr.  Erskine  and  the  administrative  nr  executive  functions.  Id 

among  them,  contended  vehemently  that  the  dis-  process  of  lime,  as  the  laws  became  complicated 

Solution  of  parliament  abated  the  impeachment.*  and  voluminous,  a portion  of  the  judicial  functions 

• lUat  orBrituiiiadU,TDi.T.pp.i7i,  iTs.&c.  wos  transferred  to  the  common  law*  judges;  leav- 


the  monarchy  down  to  the  commencement 
George  lll.’s  reign. 

I.  Constitutional  Legislation. 
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ing,  however,  a residuum  in  the  sovereign  power, 
t.  e.  in  the  king  and  his  council — in  other  words, 
the  Commune  CtmcUium^  or  Aula  Regis,  above- 
mentioned.  In  cases  where  the  common  law  did 
not  provide  a remedy,  the  resort  was  to  the  king 
in  council.  Then,  after  a time,  another  portion  of 
the  judicial  functions  was  separated  from  the  great 
council,  and  lodged  in  the  chancellor,*  leaving  still 
a further  residuum  in  the  great  council ; part  of 
which  residuum  is  now  exercised  by  the  Privy 
Council  and  part  by  the  House  of  Lords. f For, 
though  the  House  of  Commons  is  also  a limb,  and 
a very  important  one,  of  the  sovereignty,  it  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  exercised,  by  itself  alone, 
strictly  judicial  functions,  except  in  cases  where 
its  own  members  were  specially  concerned  ; which 
may  be  partly  accounted  fur  by  the  fact  that  the 
Commons  were  not  constituent  members  of  the 
great  national  council  till  that  council  had  lost 
somewhat  of  its  primary  character  of  a court  of 
justice. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  \ has  indeed  shown 
from  ancient  records  that  (according  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  plenum  parliamentum — con- 
sisting of  the  king  and  both  houses  of  parliament, 
and  sometimes  applied  to  both  houses  only — 
and  the  curia  parliamenti,  curia  in  parliamerUo 
coram  nobis,  &c.,  meaning  the  Upper  House  of 
parliament,)  errors  of  inferior  courts  were  exa- 
mined in  two  waj's,  or  kinds  of  courts,  viz.  in 
plena  parliojnento,  and  in  the  Lords’  House. 
The  examination  of  errors  plena  ])arliamento, 
and  the  decision  thereof  by  consent  of  hath 
houses,  he  calls  an  extraordinary  way,  because 

of  latter  ages  much  disused.”  The  other  he 
calls  ordinary,  because  the  method  then  and  for 
some  ages  post  ” most  if  not  altogether  in  use.” 
He  then  cites  many  ancient  instances  from  the 
rolls  of  parliament,  where,  u|X)n  petition  of  parties 
unduly  attaint,  or  their  heirs,  the  records  of  tlie 
attainders  were  brought  in  plenum  parliamentum, 
and  errors  assigned  and  judgments  thereupon  re- 
versed. He  then  adds  that,  touching  reversal  and 
affirmance  by  writ  of  error  in  plena  parliamenio, 
which  was  not  so  usual  as  petitious,  the  only 
precedent  that  he  had  found  was  that  in  RastalPs 
Entries,  title  Error  en  Parlement,  which  appears, 
he  says,  “ to  be  a writ  of  error  brought  in  the  par- 

* It  kppran  lo  h*re  be«a  lh«  opinioa  of  Lnrd  Chief  JiuUco  Hale 
end  of  Lonl  ChaDcrnor  Hardwirkr,  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
cliancellnr  wui  the  rceidetoa  of  the  judirial  power  left  In  the  Amla  Re- 
gi$,  or  Commmne  Coaei/iaai.  after  the  Mparatinn  of  the  commua  law 
court!  Onm  tlut  (Treat  cnuTt.  See  Mr.  Juat^  Story'*  ' CommcuUirin 
OD  liquUy  Jurisprudrace.  a*  adnioietered  in  England  and  Amerin,’ 
Toi.  i.  p.  42. 

f See  Ulaeketooe'*  Commenteriee.  toI.  I.  p.  219, «t  ref. ; aUorol.  Ul. 
p.  57.  l.ord  Erahine.  In  hb  celebrated  ipccch  on  the  motion  for  a new 
trial  In  tbecaieof  thepmrcrtlinga  agaioat  the  Dean  of  St.  Aaaph,  «aid: 
"In  the  reign  of  Rinjf  Edward  1..  when  ihU  ifreiit  oSice  (that  of  Chief 
Juatiebry)  was  aboUdted,  and  tho  preaent  courts  at  Westmiotter  eata- 
blithrd  by  a dt.tribullon  of  its  |>owrr*<  the  lumns  preaerred  that  an* 
prerae  auprrintmdini;  juriadiettoo,  which  never  belo«i{«l  to  the  jimti. 
CUT.  but  to  themaelvca  ot>ly,  at  the  juror*  in  the  kmg't  cimrl*;  a 
iariwUctloD  which,  when  nubility,  from  laonc  territorial  aud  frodal. 
became  peraonal  and  honorary.  «aa  aaaiimed  and  exerrited  by  the 
nci-r*  of  Enk'lKQd.  who,  wilhmit  anv  dele;(at[ou  of  judicial  authority 
rrora  the  crown,  furm  lo  this  day  the  supreme  and  floal  court  of  Eug- 
lUh  law.  jiulgiog  io  the  laUnwgrt  fur  ihc  wliule  kliigdum.  nod  aittmg 
upon  the  lire*  of  the  prerai^,  in  their  Ancient  and  geiiuiae  choracteta, 
■a  the  puree  nf  one  another.'*  2ISt.Tr.  975. 

t Jurieliction  of  l.orda’  lluiiic  of  Pailiameot,  ch.  ft. 
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Hament  of  1 Hen.  VII.,  upon  a judgment  given  in 
the  King’s  Bench  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  The 
writ  was  to  remove  the  record  caram  nobis  in  par- 
liamcnlo,  ut,  inspectis  recordo  cl  proccs.su  prrpaicfis, 
nos,  de  consilio  et  advisamcnio  dominorum  .tpi- 
ritualium  el  tempora/ium  et  communitatis  in 
parliamenio  nostro  preedicto  existentium,  ulteriu.s 
pro  errore  illo  corregendo  fieri  faciamus,  quod  de 
jure  et  secundum  legem  rt  consuetudinem  regni 
Anglia  fueril  faciendum*'  He  then  makes  the 
following  observations  on  this  particular  case ; — 
” This  writ  seems  to  be  in  that  very  case  of 
1 Hen.  VII.  19,  Howerdinc’s  case;  and  the  time 
of  its  issue  and  the  first  letters  of  some  of  the 
names  seem  to  accord  with  the  parties  in  that  re- 
cord : upon  which  case,  notwithstanding,  the  judges 
there  agree  that  the  Commons  ought  nut  to  have  a 
voice,  but  only  the  Lords,  with  the  advice  of  the 
judges ; and  possibly  there  might  be  a new  writ 
brought  accordingly.  But  surely  Rufh  a writ  os 
this,  though  not  in  the  usual  form  that  obtained  in 
latter  ages,  might  issue ; and  upon  such  a writ  the 
Commons  would  have  been  intcrestetl  in  the  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  in  the  cates  of  the  proceeding 
upon  petition  of  error  above  mentioned,  where  the 
Commons  had  also  a concurrent  voice,  though  this 
hath  been  long  disused.”  His  lordship  comes  to 
the  following  conclusion  on  the  subject: — “Al- 
though in  ancient  times  there  were  petitions,  and 
possibly  some  writs  of  error,  which  did  interest  the 
Commons  in  point  of  judicature,  or  at  least  consent 
or  disassent  to  the  judgment ; vet  these  two  things 
arc  to  be  noted  : — 1.  That,  even  in  the  ancientest 
times  whereof  we  have  any  memorials  of  record, 
as  the  times  of  Edw.  I.,  Edw.  II.,  and  Edw.  III., 
the  petitions  and  writs  of  error  in  the  House  of 
Lords  were  more  frequent,  and  more  frequently 
there  determined,  than  in  plcno  parliamento. 
2.  That  from  the  beginning  of  Richard  II.’s  lime 
downward  to  this  day  there  are  very  few  if  any 
petitions  or  writs  of  error  brought  before  both 
houses  or  determined  by  them,  but  only  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  except  that  one  instance  in  Rns- 
tall’s  Entries  above  mentioned,  which,  neverthe- 
less, is  encountered  by  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
in  1 Hen.  VII.  19.  And  this  especially  after  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hen.  IV.,  where  the 
judicature  of  the  House  of  Ijords  was  so  liberally 
asserted  by  the  Commons,  Rot.  Pari.  I Hen.  IV. 
n.  79.*  And  Mr.  Hargrave,  in  his  Introductory 
Preface  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale’s  work  on  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Lords’  House  of  Parliament, 
mentions  a very  valuable  though  unhnished  ma- 
nuscript of  Lord  Hale’s,  entirely  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, entitled  * Preparatory  Notes  touching  the 
Rights  of  the  Crown.*  “ So  far,”  observes  Mr. 
Hargrave,  “ as  these  * Preparatory  Notes  * touch 
upon  the  House  of  Lords  separately,  the  judicative 
power  of  the  Lords  is  described  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  former  collections ; f equally 
conjoining  them  and  the  king’s  ronsihum  orf/iiia* 

• Jurladi'^ioa  of  the  I.otda'  ofrarliomeDl,  ch.  SS. 
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num  into  one  great  judicative  council,  and  equally 
describing  the  judges  and  other  members  of  the 
consilium  ordinarium  as  co-judges.  But  when  he 
comes  to  treat  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  writes 
doubtfully  as  to  the  necessity  of  their  concurrence 
in  judicature.  On  the  one  hand  he  cites  the  an* 
cieut  form  of  tlie  writ  of  error  from  Rastall's 
Entries,  302,  where  the  Commons  are  mentioned 
equally  with  the  Lords,  and  the  records  of  the 
reversal  of  the  judgments  against  Mortimer  and 
Lancaster  in  1 Edw.  III.,  and  of  the  judgment 
against  Maltraver,  as  precedents  of  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Commons.  On  the  other  hand  he 
cites  the  memorable  roll  of  parliament  of  1 Hen. 
IV.,  to  which  we  have  already  so  much  adverted, 
as  a ‘shrewd  record  to  the  contrary.’  But  he  pro- 
fesses to  avoid  determining  the  point,  and  to  spare 
the  dispute  of  it ; noticing,  however,  that,  accord- 
ing to  that  record,  tlie  king  has  at  least  a negative 
voice  in  matters  judicative.”  * 

There  appears  to  be  little  weight  in  the  explana- 
tion of  Blackstone,  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  or  House  of  Commons,  cannot  properly^urf^e 
of  crimes  committed  by  powerful  men  against  the 
state  or  nation,  because  their  constituents  are  the 
parties  injured,  and  can  therefore  only  impeach. 
This  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  peers 
are  not  equally  injured  by  the  acts  of  a state  cri- 
minal, which  is  quite  fallacious.  If  Strafford  had 
succeeded  in  making  Charles  I.  what  Richelieu 
made  Louis  XIV.,  the  injury  to  the  peers  would 
have  been  as  great  (or  greater,  for  they  had  more 
to  lose)  as  to  the  people.  However,  the  Peers  may 
be  supposed  to  possess  more  of  the  qualities  of  the 
judicial  character  than  the  Commons,  from  their 
position,  as  being  less  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
popular  passions,  and  having,  besides,  among  them 
several  men  who  have  been  accustomed  by  their 
profession  to  the  performance  of  judicial  duties. 

In  the  debate  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
impeachment  had  abated  by  the  dissolution,  the  lord 
chancellor  (Thurlow)  argued  that  it  had  abated,  be- 


Loao  Thublow. 


cause  one  of  the  parties  to  the  prosecution,  namely, 
the  Commons,  had  become  extinct.  “If  it  were 

• PtefiMe,  p.  913. 


alleged  that  the  whole  people  of  England  were  the 
real  prMecutors,  as  the  acts  of  the  L^wer  House  of 
Parliament  were  the  acts  of  the  people,  he  had  two 
things  to  reply.  The  first  was,  that  the  acts  of 
the  House  of  Commons  could  not  be  regarded  as 
the  acts  of  the  people  of  England,  because  the 
House  of  Commons  did  not  actually  represent  the 
people  of  England  ; it  represented  them  no  more 
than  virtually.  The  next  thing  was,  that  their 
lordships*  House  of  Parliament  knew  nothing 
about  the  people  as  an  acting  body  in  the  state; 
they  knew  only  the  House  of  Commons,  the  acts 
of  which,  he  had  shown,  were  not  the  acts  of  the 
people.  The  people,  therefore,  were  not  parties  to 
an  impeachment.” 

It  was  decided,  however,  that  the  impeachment 
did  not  abate,  principally  on  the  following  grounds. 
The  high  Court  of  Parliament  was  affirmed  to 
exist  at  all  times ; “ and,  although,  from  a disso- 
lution, or  other  causes,  it  might  not  always  be  sit- 
ting to  do  justice,  it  was  always  open  for  the 
reception  of  appeals  and  writs  of  error.  The 
peers,  who  were  the  judges,  it  was  said,  had 
their  authority  inherent  in  their  order,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  actual  sitting  of  parliament ; and 
the  prosecutors  were  not  merely  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  all  the  commons  of 
England,  who,  though  they  might  be  deprived  of 
their  organ  by  a dissolution,  did  not  thereby  lose 
their  right  of  acting,  and  might  resume  the  exer- 
cise of  that  right  as  soon  as  they  were  furnished 
with  a new  organ  by  the  assembling  of  a new  par- 
liament.”* 

On  this  decision,  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge;  in  his 
edition  of  Blackstone’s  Commentaries^  makes  the 
following  observations : “ It  cannot  be  denied,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  there  are  some  difficulties  in 
coming  to  this  conclusion : but,  on  the  other,  it  is 
certain  that  the  right  of  impeachment  would  have 
lost  half  its  value,  if  a contrary  determination  had 
been  come  to ; and  it  seems  also  certain  that,  in 
former  times,  when  the  duration  of  a parliament 
seldom  exceeded  a month,  impeachments  must 
have  been  absolutely  nugatory,  if  a dissolution  had 
abated  them.”t 

In  the  preceding  Book  an  account  has  been 
given  of  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Ireland  during  the  period  preceding  the 
present  As  we  have  there  seen,  the  statute  of 
6 Geo.  I.  having  been  first  repealed  by  the  statute 
22  Geo.  HI.  c.  53,  it  was,  by  stat.  23  Geo.  III. 
c.  28,  declared  that  the  parliament  and  courts  of 
Ireland  had  an  exclusive  right  as  to  all  matters  of 
legislation  and  judicature  in  that  country.  This 
was  followed,  within  twenty  years,  by  the  impor- 
tant statute  which  incorporated  Ireland  with  Great 
Britain,  as  an  integral  part  thereof,  under  the 
name  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  following  correct  and  comprehen- 
sive abstract  is  given  by  a recent  writer  of  the 

f"*  *"**»  *BxUl.  S«e  aUu 

Pvtiamciit  (r.  9).  whcTP  the  sane  UoetHDe  is  laid  down  m to  tho 
effect  of  a disaolution  upon  an  impeachment. 

t 4 Bucket.  Comn.  9«I,  note  (3). 
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most  important  of  the  articlea  of  the  Act  of  Union 
with  Ireland,  39  and  40  Greo.  III.  c.  67 

“ 1.  That  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  shall,  on  the  lit  day  of  January,  1801, 
and  for  ever  after,  be  united  into  one  kin^om,  by 
the  name  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland. 

“ 2.  That  the  succession  to  the  imperial  crown 
shall  continue  in  the  same  manner  as  that  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  stood  before 
limited. 

“ 3.  That  there  shall  be  one  parliament,  styled 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

**  4.  That  the  lords  spiritual  of  Ireland,  by  rota- 
tion  of  sessions,  and  twenty-eight  lords  temporal  of 
Ireland,  elected  for  life  by  the  peers  of  Ireland, 
shall  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords ; and  one  hundred 
commoners  (to  whom  five  more  have  now  been  added 
by  a recent  Act  of  Parliament*),  shall  be  the  num- 
ber to  sit  in  the  House  of  Ck>mmous  on  the  part  of 
Ireland;  that  a peer  of  Ireland  not  elected  one  of 
the  twenty-eight  may  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, hut,  while  so  sitting,  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
privilege  of  peerage,  or  to  be  elected  one  of  the 
twenty-eight,  or  to  vote  at  such  election ; and  that 
all  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  of  Ireland  (ex- 
cept those  temporal  peers  who  may  be  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons)  shall  have  all  privilege 
of  peen^e  as  fully  as  those  of  Great  Britain ; the 
right  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords  (with  its 
attendant  privileges)  only  excepted. 

“ 5.  That  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland 
shall  be  united  into  one  Protestant  episcopal 
church,  to  he  called  the  United  Church  of  England  i 
and  Ireland;  that  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  dis- 
cipline  shall  be  the  same,  and  that  the  continuance  : 
and  preservation  of  the  united  church  as  the  esta-  i 
blished  church  of  England  and  Ireland  shall  be 
deemed  an  essential  and  fundamental  part  of  the 
Union ; and  that  in  like  manner  the  church  of 
Scotland  shall  remain  the  same  as  established  by 
the  acts  of  Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

“6.  That  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges, 
with  regard  to  trade  and  navi^tion,  and  also  in 
respect  of  all  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 

“ 7.  That  the  future  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  be  defrayed  in  such  proportion  as 
Parliament  shall,  from  lime  to  time,  deem  reason- 
able, according  to  certain  rules  prescribed  for  that 
purpose  in  the  Act. 

“ 8.  That  all  the  laws  and  courts  of  each  king- 
dom shall  remain  the  same  as  already  established, 
subject  to  such  alterations  by  the  United  Parlia- 
ment as  circumstances  may  require,  but  that  all 
writs  of  error  and  appeal  wliich  might  then  have 
been  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  either 
kingdom  shall  be  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

“ Since  the  Union  all  acts  of  parliament  cx- 

• Til**  Act  to  »mfnct  tho  lUprfwmtoUom  of  iho  Peoplo  of  IioUad, 
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tend  to  Ireland,  whether  expressly  mentioned  or 
not,  unless  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  be 
expressly  excepted,  or  the  intention  to  except  it  be 
otherwise  plainly  shown.”* 

By  stat.  30  Geo.  III.  c.  10  (An  Act  for  the 
better  support  of  the  Dignity  and  Independence  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons),  a sura 
was  directed  to  be  issued  at  the  Exchequer,  which, 
together  with  the  fees  and  allowances  of  5l.  per 
day,  then  payable  on  account  of  the  office  of 
Speaker,  might  amount  to  the  clear  yearly  sum  of 
6000/.  And  it  was  also  enacted  that  the  Speaker 
should  not  hold,  in  his  own  name,  or  in  the  name 
of  any  person  or  persons  in  trust  for  him,  or  for 
his  benefit,  any  office  or  place  of  profit  under  the 
Crown  during  pleasure. 

II.  Legislation  relating  to  Profbrtt,  real 

AND  PERSONAL. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  some  of 
the  principal  enactments  made  during  the  present 
period  regarding  property,  whether  real  or  per- 
sonal. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  enactments 
affecting  real  property  was  the  statute  39  and  40 
Geo.  III.  c.  98,  commonly  called  the  Thellusson 
Act,  by  which  certain  limits  were  prescribed  to 
the  accumulation  of  property.  This  statute  arose 
out  of  the  abuse  which  was  thought  to  have  been 
made  of  the  rule  respecting  trusts  for  accumulation 
of  the  rents  and  profits  of  land,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
ThcUusson’s  extraordinary  will.  To  understand 
this  act,  it  will  he  necessary  to  advert  shortly  to 
the  learning  concerning  executory  devises,  future 
uses,  and  future  trusts,  and  the  rules  established 
for  the  purpose  of  prescribing  the  boundaries 
within  which  those  executory  devises,  Ac.  must 
he  confined. 

The  essential  character  of  executory  devises, 
which  prevents  them,  unlike  contingent  remainders, 
from  being  barred  or  destroyed  by  any  alteration 
whatsoever  in  the  estate  out  of  which,  or  after 
which,  they  arc  limited,  gave  rise  to  an  invariable 
rule  with  respect  to  the  contingency  upon  which 
an  estate  of  this  sort  is  permitted  to  take  effect. 
This  rule  is,  that  such  contingency  must  happen 
within  a short,  or  at  least  a limited,  space  of  time; 
otherwise  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  a testator  to 
render  an  estate  unalienable  for  several  generations : 
a power  which  the  English  law  denies  to  every  man, 
as  the  exercise  of  it  would  tend  to  render  property 
in  a great  measure  useless  to  the  general  purposes 
of  a commercial  country.  For  every  executory  de- 
vise, so  far  as  it  goes,  creates  a perpetuity;  that  is, 
an  estate  unalienable  till  the  contingency  be  deter- 
mined one  way  or  anothcr-t  The  period  within 
which  the  contingency  must  happen  and  the  exe- 
cutory devise  take  ctfect  is  confined  to  a life  or 
lives  in  being,  including  among  those  lives  children 
then  in  tentre  sa  mcre^  and  twenty-one  years  bc- 
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vond  the  death  of  such  life  or  livcR  and  the  time  of 
gestation,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  birth  of  a child  in 
ventre  sa  mere*  Availing  himself  of  this  rule, 
by  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  owner  of  the 
estate  to  suspend  not  only  the  ownership  of  the  in- 
heritance for  the  limited  time,  but  also  to  suspend 
the  right  to  the  intermediate  enjoyment,  so  as  to 
accumulate  the  income  and  add  it  to  the  principal, 
and  thus  aggrandize  the  remote  issue  of  the  family 
at  the  expense  of  the  present,  and  perhaps  the  two 
or  three  succeeding  generations,  Mr.  Thcliusson 
hxed  on  the  lives  of  all  his  sons,  and  all  his  grand- 
sons bom  in  his  lifetime,  or  who  should  be  living 
at  his  death,  or  then  in  ventre  sa  mere  (for  such 
seems  to  be  the  construction  of  his  will),  as  the 
period  during  which  the  income  of  his  property 
should  accumulate  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons 
who,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  should  answer  the 
dc!»cription  of  the  heirs  male  of  the  respective 
hodita  of  his  three  sons.  The  property  consisted 
of  a landed  estate  of  iihout  4000/.  a-year,  and 
P'^rsonnlty  considered  to  be  above  half  a million 
sterling;  the  probable  amount  of  the  accumulated 
fund  was  calculated  at  19,000,000/.,  without  taking 
into  account  the  possible  minority  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  which  might  involve  the  accumulation  of  a 
much  greater  sum.f 

The  will  gave  rise  to  two  stnts  in  Chancery; 
one,  on  a hill  brought  by  the  widow  of  Mr.  Thcl- 
iusson, and  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  hus- 
bands of  the  daughters,  to  invalidate  the  trusts, 
created  by  the  will,  of  the  testator's  general  real 
estate  and  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate,  and 
to  substitute  a resulting  trust  for  his  heir  and  next 
of  kin;  the  other,  on  a cross  bill  by  the  acting 
truBices  and  executors,  to  substantiate  the  tnists  of 
the  will,  and  to  direct  the  manner  of  carrjung  them 
into  execution. 

The  causes  were  heard  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Hall,  in 
December,  1798,  before  the  lord  chancellor  I.«ongh- 
borough.  assisted  by  Sir  Richard  Pepper  Arden, 
Mr.  Justice  Buller,  and  Mr.  Justice  I.Awrcnce. 
The  lord  chancellor  decreed  the  devises  and  li- 
mitations to  be  valid,  and  pave  directions  accord- 
ingly. The  widow  and  children  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  appeal  was  heard  in  the 
House  of  l.iords  on  the  25th  of  June,  1805,  and 
several  other  days;  and,  after  the  argument  had 
been  heard,  certain  questions,  embracing  the  lead- 
ing points  of  the  case,  were,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Eldon,  who  had  succeeded  l^ord  Loughborough  as 
chancdlor,  proposed  to  the  judges.  The  unanimo\is 
opinion  of  the  judges,  pronounced  by  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Macdonald,  was  favourable  to  the  trusts  of 
the  will ; atid,  upon  the  motion  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, the  decree  was  affirmed.  \ 

The  above  will  being,  however,  considered, 
though  within  the  letter,  as  an  abuse  of  the  rule 
of  luw,  and  a contrivance  to  avoid  its  principle, 

* Bntlrr’i  Note  lo  Pt’Anir.  C.  R..  p-  &S8. 
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the  act  in  question,  the  statute  39  and 40 Geo.  111. 
c.  98,  was  passed,  which  enacts,  “ That  no  person 
or  persons  shall,  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  by 
any  deed  or  deeds,  surrender  or  surrenders,  will, 
codicil,  or  otherwise  howsoever,  settle  or  dispose 
of  any  real  or  personal  property,  so  and  in  such 
manner  that  the  rents,  issues,  profits,  or  produce 
thereof,  shall  be  wholly  or  partially  accumulated, 
for  any  longer  term  than  the  life  or  lives  of  any 
such  grantor  or  grantors,  settler  or  settlers ; or  the 
term  of  Iwenty-onc  years  from  the  death  of  any 
such  grantor,  settler,  devisor,  or  testator ; or  during 
the  minority  or  respective  minorities  of  any  person 
or  persons  who  shall  be  living,  or  in  venire  sa  mere^ 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  such  grantor,  devisor, 
or  testator ; or  during  the  minority  or  respective 
minorities  only  of  any  person  or  persons  who, 
under  the  uses  or  trusts  of  the  deed,  surrender, 
will,  or  other  assurances,  directing  such  accumula- 
tions, would,  for  the  time  being,  if  of  full  age,  be 
entitled  unto  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits,  or  the 
interest,  dividends,  or  annual  produce  so  directed 
to  be  accumulafed  : and,  in  every  case  where  any 
accumulation  shall  be  directed  otherwise  than  as 
aforesaid,  such  direction  shall  be  null  and  void, 
and  the  rents,  issues,  profits,  and  produce  of  such 
property  so  directed  to  l>e  accumulated,  shall,  so 
long  as  the  same  shall  be  directed  to  be  accumu- 
lated contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  go  to 
and  be  received  by  such  person  or  persons  as  would 
have  been  entitle  thereto  if  such  accumulation 
had  not  been  directed.”  But,  by  sect.  2,  it  is 
provided  that  the  act  shall  not  extend  ” to  any 
provision  for  payment  of  debts  of  any  grantor, 
settler,  or  devisor,  or  other  person  or  persons,  or 
to  any  provision  for  raising  portions  for  any  child 
or  children  of  any  grantor,  settler,  or  devisor,  or 
any  child  or  children  of  any  person  taking  any  in- 
terest under  any  such  conversance,  settlement,  or 
devise,  or  to  any  direction  touching  the  produce  of 
timber  or  wood  upon  any  lands  or  tenements;  but 
that  all  such  provisions  and  directions  shall  and 
may  be  made  and  given  as  if  this  act  had  not 
passed.” 

Upon  the  construction  of  this  act  it  has  been 
settl^  that  limitations  on  trusts  for  accumulation, 
w hich  do  not  violate  the  cororoon-Iaw  rule  against 
per|>etuities,  but  exceed  the  period  prescribed  by 
the  statute,  are  void  only  for  the  excess  beyond 
that  period.*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  trust 
for  accumulation  exceed  the  limit  fixed  by  the  law 
before  the  statute,  it  is  altogether  void,  and  inca- 
pable of  taking  effect  even  for  the  period  allowed 
by  the  8tatute.t  It  is  also  to  be  obMrved  that  the 
act  docs  not  at  all  affect  the  rule  respecting  the 
property  itself,  but  merely  limits  the  extent  to  which 
the  income  of  that  property  may  be  accumulated. 

Some  of  the  principal  questions  connected  with 
the  subject  have  arisen  on  the  construction  of  the 
clause  as  to  the  destination  of  the  income  directed 
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to  be  accumulated,  aflcr  the  expiration  of  the  period 
for  which  the  accumulation  can  take  place  con- 
formably to  the  statute.  The  result  of  the  cases 
seems  to  be  that  the  income,  which  the  statute  for- 
bids to  be  BccumulaletJ,  must  go  as  in  case  of  in- 
icatacy.*  The  alwve  act,  which  was  franted  by 
i^rd  Loughborough,  has  been  characterised  by 
Lord  Brougham  as  **  an  act  which,  though  it  has 
uot  often  received  the  aid  of  judicial  interpretation, 
has  hardly  ever  been  discuss^  in  courts  either  of 
law  or  equity  without  the  judge  having  occasion 
to  observe  upon  the  inartihcial,  and,  in  several  re* 
s|>ccts,  ill-detined  language,  in  which  its  provisions 
arc  expressed.”  t 

By  the  statute  25  Geo.  III.  c.  35,  entitled  * An 
Act  for  the  more  easy  and  effectual  sale  of  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  of  crown  debtors, 
or  of  their  sureties,*  the  court  of  exchequer,  on 
application  of  his  majesty’s  attorney-general  in 
a summai:y  way,  was  authorised  to  order  the  estate 
of  any  debtor  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  sue* 
cessors,  and  the  right  and  interest  of  such  debtor 
in  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  which 
should  be  extended  under  any  writ  of  extent,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  should  be  sufEcient  to  satisfy 
the  debt  for  which  the  same  should  have  been  so 
extended,  to  be  sold  in  such  manner  as  the  said 
court  should  direct ; and  the  act  directed  the  con- 
veyance of  the  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments 
so  decreed  to  be  sold,  to  be  made  to  the  purchaser 
by  his  majesty’s  remembrancer  in  the  said  court 
of  exchequer  or  his  deputy,  under  the  direction  of 
the  said  court,  by  a deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  to 
be  inroUed  in  the  same  court.  The  surplus,  if 
any,  of  such  purchase-money,  after  payment  of  the 
debt  and  all  costs  incurred  by  the  crown  in  en- 
forcing the  payment  of  such  debt,  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  person  or  persons  entitled  thereto. 

By  the  statute  39  and  40  Geo.  III.  c.  56,  enti- 
tled * An  Act  for  relief  of  persons  entitled  to  en- 
tailed estates  to  be  purchased  with  trust  moneys,* 
it  is  enacted  that,  where  money  under  the  control 
of  a court  of  equity,  or  of  or  to  which  any  indivi- 
duals as  trustees  arc  possessed  or  entitled,  shall  be 
subject  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  freehold 
or  copyhold  premises,  to  be  settled  in  such  manner 
that  it  should  be  competent  to  the  Erst  tenant  in 
tail  to  bar  estates  tail  and  remainders,  it  shall 
uot  be  necessary  to  have  such  money  actually  so 
invested ; but  the  court,  on  petition  of  the  Erst 
tenant  in  tail,  and  the  person  or  persons  having 
any  antecedent  particular  estate  or  estates  (being 
adults,  or,  if  femes  covert,  being  separately  ex- 
amined in  court  or  upon  commission),  may  order 
such  money  to  be  paid  to  them,  or  applied  as  they 
shall  appoint 

We  have  before  mentioned*  that  the  law  of  in- 
surance might  almost  be  said  to  have  grown  up 
under  Lord  MunsEcld’a  administration  of  the 
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chief  justiceship  of  the  King’s  Bench.  By  the 
statute  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth*  a particular  court 
(a  court  now  entirely  disused)  for  the  trial  of  causes 
relative  to  {K)licies  of  insurance  in  a summary  way 
was  erected;  and  to  that  end  the  statute  ordained 
that  a commission  should  issue  yearly,  directed  to 
the  judge  of  the  Admiralty,  the  recortler  of  Lon- 
don, two  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  two  common 
law'yers,  and  eight  merchants,  empowering  any 
Eve  of  them  to  hear  and  determine  all  such  causes 
arising  in  London  ; and  it  alst)  gave  an  appeal 
from  their  decision,  by  way  of  bill,  to  the  court  of 
chancery.  Since  the  al>ove-mcntioncd  statute  va- 
rious enactments  have  from  time  to  time  been  made 
respecting  the  subject  of  insurance.  Of  these  the 
principal  were,  the  13  and  14  Charles  II.  c.  23, 
entitled  “ An  additional  Act  concerning  matter  of 
assurance  used  amongst  merchants the  6 Geo.  1. 
c.  18,  whereby  his  majesty  is  empowered  to  grant 
charters  to  two  distinct  companies  for  assurance  of 
ships,  and  for  lending  money  on  bottomry;  the 
19  Geo.  II.  c.  37,  which  prohibits  all  contracts  of 
insurance  on  ships,  and  on  merchandises  or  effects 
laden  thereon,  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering. 
Mr.  Millar,  in  his  ‘Treatise  on  Insurance,’*  ob- 
serves, that  the  object  of  insurance,  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  not  to  make  a positive  gain,  but  to  avoid 
actual  damage  and  harm  from  the  event  provided 
against ; and  that  by  the  ordinances  of  almost  all 
the  commercial  states  in  Europe  wagers  upon 
mercantile  adventure  are  totally  prohibited.  He 
also  notices  the  distinctiun  between  an  insurance 
against  positive  loss  and  upon  expected  proEt,  a 
distinction  overlooketl  in  this  country,  though  the 
French  regulation  prohibits  mcrcimnts  purchasing 
insurance  on  the  expected  profits  of  their  goods, 
and  by  the  ordinance  of  Coningsherg  all  in- 
surances on  cx|>ccicd  gain  of  future  freight  moneys, 
securing  wagers,  arc  forbidden.  By  the  14  Geo.  III. 
c.  48,  the  above  rule  is  extended  to  insurances 
upon  lives,  all  such  insurances  being  thereby  pro- 
hibited. except  in  cases  w here  the  persons  insuring 
shall  liave  an  tuterest  in  the  life  or  death  of  the 
persons  insured.  By  the  statute  25  Geo.  III.  c. 
44,  no  ])olicy  of  insurance  on  ships  or  goods  is  to 
be  made  without  inserting  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons really  interested  therein,  or  the  names  of  the 
persons  w ho  shall  effect,  the  same  a«  the  agents  of 
the’  persons  severally  interested  therein.  The 
above  act  was  repealed  by  the  28  Geo.  III.  c.  56, 
which  enacts  that  “ it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
person  or  persons  to  make  or  effect,  or  cause  to  be 
made  or  effected,  any  policy  or  policies  of  assur- 
ance upon  any  ship  or  ships,  vessel  or  vessels,  or 
upon  any  goods,  merchandises,  effects,  or  other 
property  whatsoever,  without  first  inserting  or 
causing  to  be  inserted  in  such  policy  or  policies  of 
assurance  the  name  or  names,  or  the  usual  style 
and  firm  of  dealing,  of  one  or  more  of  the  persons 
interested  in  such  iusurance,  or  without  instead 
thereof  first  inserting  or  causing  to  be  inserted  in 
• 43  Elii-  e.  It. 
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■ucb  policy  or  policies  of  atsurance  the  name  or 
names,  of  the  usual  style  and  firm  of  dealing,  of 
the  consignor  or  consignors,  consignee  or  con- 
signees, of  the  goods,  merchandises,  effects,  or 
property  so  to  be  insured  ; or  the  name  or  names, 
or  the  usual  style  and  firm  of  dealing,  of  the  j>er- 
son  or  persons  residing  in  Great  />’n/aj'n,  who 
shall  receive  the  order  fur  and  effect  such  }>olicy 
or  policies  of  assurance,  or  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons who  shall  give  the  order  or  direction  to  the 
agent  or  agents  immediately  employed  to  negotiate 
or  effect  such  policy  or  policies  of  assurance.** 
In  the  case  of  Bell  v.  Gibson*  it  was  held  suffi- 
cient that  the  broker  for  the  plaintiff,  who  effected 
the  policy,  was  therein  called  agen/,  without  stating 
for  whom. 

The  statute  36  Geo.  III.  c.  90,  entitled  “An 
Act  for  the  relief  of  persons  equitably  and  benefi- 
cially entitled  to,  or  interested  in,  the  several  stocks 
and  annuities  transferable  at  the  Bank  of  England 
(14th  May,  1196), "t  enacts  that,  when  trustees, 
in  whose  names  stocks  shall  be  standing  at  the 
Bank,  shall  be  absent,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  or 
not  amenable  to  the  process  of  the  courts  of 
Chancery  and  Exchequer,  or  shall  be  bankrupts, 
or  lunatics,  or  shall  refuse  to  transfer  the  stock, 
Ac.,  or  it  shall  be  uncertain  whether  such  trustees 
arc  living,  the  said  courts,  in  any  cause  depending 
therein,  may  order  the  stock  to  he  transferred,  and 
the  dividends  paid,  and,  when  all  the  trustees  can- 
not be  found,  may  order  the  forthcoming  ones  to 
transfer  stock,  Ac.  The  second  section  orders 
that,  if  bankrupts  refuse  to  transfer  stock  standing 
in  their  own  right,  the  lord  chancellor  may  order 
it  to  be  transferred  to  the  assignees.  By  the  third 
section,  stock  standing  in  the  names  of  lunatics,  or 
their  committees,  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  ordered 
by  the  lord  chancellor  to  be  transferred  into  the 
names  of  any  new  committees  or  otherwise.  By 
the  fourth  section  the  act  is  declared  to  be  an  in- 
demnity to  the  Bank  of  England  for  all  things 
done  pursuant  thereto.  Three  or  four  years  after, 
the  statute  39  and  40  Geo.  III.  c.  36,  was  passed, 
to  enable  courts  of  equity  to  compel  a transfer  of 
stock  in  suits  without  making  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bonk  of  En^and,  or  the  United 
Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East 
Indies,  or  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Mcr- 
cluints  of  Great  Britain  trading  to  the  South  Seas 
or  other  parts  of  America,  party  thereto. 

By  the  38  Geo.  III.  c.  87,  entitled  “An  Act  for 
the  administration  of  assets,  in  cases  where  the 
executor  to  whom  probate  has  been  granted  is  out 
of  the  realm  (28th  June,  1798),’*  if.  at  the  expira- 
tion of  twelve  months  from  a testator’s  decease  the 
executor  to  whom  probate  is  granted  shall  not 
reside  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  majcsty*8 
courts,  any  creditor,  next  of  kin,  or  legatee,  may, 
on  making  the  affidavit  thereinafter  mentioned,  ob- 
tain special  administration  on  a five-shilling  stamp. 

* ) D.  Biul  r.  U9. 
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The  act  also  contains  provisions  for  the  collecting 
of  outstanding  debts;  for  the  transfer  of  stock  be- 
longing to  the  estate  of  the  deceased ; and  for  the 
case  where  an  infant  is  sole  executor,  in  which  case 
administration  with  the  w'ill  annexed  is  to  be 
grapted  to  the  guardian  of  such  infant,  till  the  in- 
fant is  twenty-one. 

By  the  27  Geo.  III.  c.  38,  entitled  “ An  Act 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  of  designing 
and  printing  linens,  cottons,  calicoes,  and  muslins, 
by  vesting  the  properties  thereof  in  the  de- 
signers, printers,  and  proprietors,  for  a limited 
time,**  from  June  1,  1787,  the  proprietor  of  any 
original  pattern  for  printing  linen  is  to  have  the 
sole  right  of  printing  it  for  the  time  of  hvomontht^ 
to  commence  from  the  day  of  the  first  publishing 
thereof ; the  name  of  the  printer  or  proprietor  to 
be  printed  at  each  end  of  every  piece  of  linen,  cot- 
ton, &c.  By  the  34  Geo.  III.  c.  23,  the  term  wss 
extended  to  three  monihty  and  the  former  act  (ex- 
cept so  far  as  varied  by  the  latter  act)  was  made 
perpetual.  The  time  here  granted  will  appear 
very  short  when  compared  with  that  in  the  case  of 
the  copyright  of  books ; yet,  when  the  difference 
in  the  natures  of  the  respective  species  of  property 
is  considered,  there  may  be  found  to  be  some  pro- 
portion between  the  respective  cases.  The  period 
of  duration  of  the  designs  treated  of  in  the  two 
statutes  above  mentioned  may  be  estimated  as 
bearing,  to  the  period  of  duration  of  a literary 
composition,  somewhat  the  proportion  of  two  or 
three  months  to  fourteen  or  twenty-eight  years. 

By  the  38  Geo.  III.  c.  71,  entitled  “An  Act 
for  encouraging  the  art  of  making  new  models  and 
casts  of  busts,  and  other  things  therein  mentioned 
(21st  June,  1798),**  the  sole  right  and  property  of 
making  models  or  casts  of  any  bust,  or  any  part  of 
the  human  figure,  or  any  statue  of  the  human 
figure,  or  the  head,  or  any  part,  or  the  statue  of 
any  animal,  is  vested  in  the  original  proprietor 
for  fourteen  years.  Persons  making  copies  of  any 
model  or  cast  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
proprietor  may  be  prosecuted  for  damages,  by  a 
special  action  on  the  case,  except  such  persons  as 
snail  purchase  the  same  of  the  original  proprietor. 

We  may  here  notice  several  statutes  of  consider- 
able importance  passed  dtiring  the  present  period, 
which  are  at  least  closely  connected  with  the 
transfer  of  property. 

By  the  statutes  20  Geo.  III.  c.  28;  23  Geo.  HI. 
c.  58;  and  29  Geo.  III.  c.  51,  a stamp  duty  was 
imposed  on  the  receipt  or  other  discharge  for  any 
legacy  left  by  any  will,  or  other  testamentary  in- 
strument, or  for  any  share  or  part  of  a personal 
estate  divided  by  force  of  the  statute  of  distribu- 
tions, or  the  custom  of  nnv  province  or  place.  The 
.36  Geo.  III.  c.  52,  was  then  passed,  which  repeals 
the  duties  imposed  on  the  receipt  by  the  previous 
acts,  and  imposes  new  duties  on  the  iegacy  itself. 
Section  2 enacts  “ that  up<m  every  legacy,  spe- 
cific or  peesninry,  or  of  any  other  description,  of 
the  amount  or  value  of  20/.  or  more,  given  by 
any  will  or  testamentory  instrument  of  any  person 
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who  shall  die  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  out  of 
the  personal  estate  of  the  person  so  dying,  and  also 
upon  the  clear  residue  and  upon  every  part  of  the 
clear  residue  of  the  personal  estate  of  every  person 
who  shall  so  die,  whether  testate  or  intestate,  and 
leave  personal  estate  of  the  clear  value  of  1001.  or 
upwards,  which  shall  remain  after  deducting  debts, 
funeral  expenses,  and  other  charges,  and  specific 
and  pecuniary  legacies  (if  any),  whether  the  title 
to  such  residue,  or  to  any  part  thereof,  shall  accrue 
by  virtue  of  any  testamentary  disposition,  or  upon 
intestacy,  there  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  unto  and  for  the  use  of  his  majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  the  several  duties  after  the 
rates  and  in  manner  following ; (that  is  to  say), 
where  any  such  legacy,  or  any  residue  or  part 
of  residue  of  any  such  person^  estate,  shall  be 
given  or  shall  pass  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a bro- 
ther or  sister  of  the  deceased,  or  any  descendant 
of  a brother  or  sister  of  the  deceased,  there  shall 
be  charged  a duty  of  2/.  for  every  100/.  of  the 
value  of  any  such  legacy,  or  residue  or  part  of 
residue,  and  so  after  the  same  rate  for  any  greater 
or  less  sum  ; and  where  any  such  legacy,  or  any 
residue  or  part  of  residue  of  any  such  personal 
estate,  shall  be  given  or  shall  pass  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  a brother  or  sister,  of  a father  or 
mother  of  the  deceased,  or  any  descendant  of 
a brother  or  sister,  of  a father  or  mother  of  the 
deceased,  there  shall  be  charged  31.  for  every 
100/.  of  the  value  of  such  legacy,  or  residue 
or  part  of  residue,  and  to  after  the  same  rate  for 
any  greater  or  less  sumj  and  where  any  such 
legacy,  or  any  residue  or  part  of  residue  of  any 
such  personal  estate,  shall  ^ given  or  shall  pass 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a brother  or  sister,  of  a 
grandfather  or  grandmother  of  the  deceased,  or 
any  descendant  of  a brother  or  sister  of  a grand- 
father or  grandmother  of  the  deceased,  there  shall 
be  charged  a duty  of  41.  for  every  100/.  of  the 
value  of  such  legacy,  or  residue  or  part  of  residue, 
and  so  after  the  tame  rate  for  any  greater  or  less 
sum ; and  where  any  such  legacy,  or  residue  or 
art  of  residue  of  any  such  personal  estate,  shall 
e given  or  shall  pass  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any 
person  in  any  other  degree  of  collateral  consangui- 
nity to  the  deceased  than  is  hereinbefore  described, 
or  any  stranger  in  blood  to  the  deceased,  there 
shall  be  charged  a duty  of  6/.  for  every  100/.  of 
the  value  of  such  legacy,  or  residue  or  part  of 
residue,  and  so  after  the  same  rate  for  any  greater 
or  less  sum  : Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  extend  to  charge  with  any  duty  any 
legacy,  or  any  residue  or  part  of  residue  of  any 
personal  estate,  which  shall  be  given  or  shall  pass 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  husband  or  wife  of  the 
deceased,  or  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  the  royal 
family.”  By  section  6 the  duties  were  to  be  paid 
by  the  executors  or  administrators  on  retaining  or 
paying  the  legacies.  By  section  8 the  value  of  any 
legacy  given  by  way  of  annuity  was  to  be  calculated, 
and  the  duty  chargeable  thereon  was  to  be  charged, 
according  to  the  tables  in  the  schedule  thereunto 


annexed,  and  the  duty  was  to  be  paid  by  instal- 
ments. Section  28  imposed  a penalty  of  10/.  per 
cent  for  paying  or  receiving  legacies  without  stamp 
receipts.  And  by  section  27  no  written  receipt  for 
any  legacy  or  part  of  any  legacy,  or  for  the  residue 
of  any  personal  estate  or  any  part  of  such  resi- 
due, in  respect  whereof  any  duty  was  thereby 
imposed,  shall  be  received  iu  evidence,  or  be  avail- 
able in  any  manner  whatever,  unless  the  same 
shall  be  stamped  as  required  by  the  act.* 

Before  the  statute  37  Geo.  III.  c.  136,  if  an  in- 
strument was  unstamped  or  improperly  stamped, 
the  defect  could  only  have  been  rectified  by  the 
payment  of  the  accumulated  penalties  which  were 
inflicted  by  the  several  acts  imposing  stamp-duties ; 
and  a stamp  exceeding  was  in  many  cases  equally 
fatal  with  one  falling  below  the  required  standard.f 
To  remedy  this  evil  the  statute  37  Geo.  III.  c.  136, 
was  passed,  to  enable  the  commissioners  of  stamp- 
duties  to  stamp  deeds  and  other  instruments,  bills 
of  exchange,  promissory  and  other  notes,  in  the 
cases  therein  mentioned.  By  section  1 it  is  en- 
acted that  instruments  (except  bills  of  exchange, 
promissory  notes,  or  other  notes,  drafts,  or  orders) 
on  stamps  of  a different  denomination,  but  of  an 
equal  or  greater  value  than  the  proper  stamp,  on 

firoduction  at  the  stamp-office,  and  payment  of  the 
egal  duty  and  5/.  penalty,  may  be  stamped  with 
the  proper  stamp.  Section  5,  after  reciting  the 
statute  31  Geo.  III.  c.  25,  whereby  it  was  enacted 
“ that  all  vellum,  parchment,  and  paper,  before 
any  bill  of  exchange,  promissory  not^  or  other 
note  liable  to  any  stamp-duty  by  the  said  act  im- 
posed, shoedd  be  engrossed,  printed,  or  written 
thereon,  should  be  brought  to  the  head  office  for 
stamping  such  vellum,  parchment,  and  paper ; and 
that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners 
for  managing  the  duties  on  stamped  vellum,  parch- 
ment, and  paper,  or  their  officers,  to  stamp  any 
vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  at  any  time  after  any 
bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note,  or  other  note, 
draft,  or  order,  should  be  written  thereon,  under 
any  pretence  whatsoever enacts  that  bills  of  ex- 
change, promissory  notes,  or  other  notes,  drafts,  or 
orders,  made  after  the  passing  of  that  act,  and 
liable  to  any  stamp-duty  under  the  above-recited 
act,  if  on  stamps  of  equal  or  superior  value  to  the 
stamp  required,  though  of  a different  denomination 
from  the  legal,  may  be  properly  stamped,  on  pay- 
ment of  the  duty  and  a penalty.  It  may  be  use^ 
to  add  here,  though  somewhat  by  anticipation,  that 
the  5th  section  of  the  statute  43  Geo.  III.  c.  127, 
An  Act  for  consolidating  the  duties  on  stamped 
vellum,  parchment,  and  paper,  in  Great  Britain, 
after  reciting  that  by  statute  37  (3eo.  III.  c.  136 
it  is  enacted  that  “ it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
commissioners  or  their  officers,  upon  payment  of 
the  duty  and  a penalty  of  5/.  in  the  said  act  men- 
tioned, to  stamp  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper, 
whereupon  any  instrument,  matter,  or  thing  (ex- 
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cept  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  or  other 
notes,  (inifta,  or  orders)  shall  have  been  or  shall 
be  engrossed,  printed,  or  written,  liable  in  respect 
thereof  to  be  stamped  with  a stamp  or  stamps  of  a 
particular  denomination  or  value,  and  whereon 
there  is  or  shnll  be  impressed  any  stamp  or  stam|>8 
of  a different  denomination,  but  of  an  equal  or 
greater  value,  in  certain  cases  therein  mentioned ; 
and  tiiat  it  was  ex{)cdicnt  to  permit  the  same  to  be 
done  without  the  payment  of  the  said  penalty;’* 
enacts  **  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  com- 
missiuners  or  their  otticers,  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  to  stamp  any  such  vellum, 
parchment,  or  paper  (except  as  aforesaid),  in  any 
of  the  cases  hereinbefore  mentioned,  without  pay- 
ment of  the  said  |)cnaUy  of  hi.  required  by  the 
said  recited  act ; and  every  instrument,  matter,  or 
thing  so  stamped  shall  have  and  be  deemed  of  the 
like  force  and  validity  as  if  the  said  |>cnaliy  of  hi. 
had  been  paid  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  said 
act.**  Tlie  statute  48  Goo.  III.  c.  149,  § 4,  enacts 
that  no  stamp  appropriated  to  denote  the  duty 
charged  on  any  particular  instrumtuu,  and  bearing 
the  name  of  such  instrument  on  the  face  thereof,  shall 
be  used  for  denoting  any  other  duty  of  the  same 
amount,  or,  if  so  used,  the  same  shall  he  of  no  avail.** 
The  more  recent  statutes  50  Geo.  III.  c.  35, 
§ 16,  and  55  Geo.  III.  c.  184,  § 10,  have,  ol)servcs 
Mr.  Collins,*  “ relieved  the  subject  from  a good 
deal  of  didiculty.**  The  latter  statute  declares, 
“ that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  all 
instruments  for  or  upon  which  any  stamp  or 
stamps  shall  have  been  used  of  an  improper  deno- 
minulion  or  rate  of  duty,  but  of  equal  or  greater 
value  in  the  whole  with  or  than  the  stamp  or 
stamps  which  ought  regularly  to  have  been  used 
thereon,  shall  nevertheless  be  deemed  valid  and 
effectual  in  the  law,  except  in  cases  where  the 
stamp  or  stamps  used  on  such  instruments  shall 
have  l>een  specially  appropriated  to  any  other  in- 
strument, by  having  its  name  on  the  face  thereof.** 

III.  CuiMlNAL  LEGISLATfON.  | 

The  effect  of  tlic  French  revolution  in  England  is  i 
very  discernible  in  the  number  and  character  of  the 
acts  relating  to  political  offences  passed  during  the 
present  perifxi.  The  alarm  and  consequent  ac- 
tivity of  the  government  are  manifested  by  the 
rapid  succession  of  such  enactments  as  the  follow- 
ing : — “ An  Act  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of 
his  majesty’s  person  and  government  against  trea- 
sonable and  seditious  practices  and  attempts  [18th 
December,  1795]”  fj  “An  Act  for  the  more 
effectually  preventing  seditious  meetings  and  as- 
semblies [18th  December,  1795]**t;  ” An  Act 
for  the  better  prevention  and  punishment  of  at- 
tempts to  seduce  persons  serving  in  his  majesty’s 
forces  by  sea  or  land  from  their  duty  and  alle- 
giance to  his  majesty,  or  to  incite  them  to  mutiny 
or  disobedience  [6th  June,  1797]  **§;  “An  Act 
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for  more  effectually  preventing  the  administering 
or  taking  of  unlawful  oaths  [I9lh  July,  1797J  •’*  ; 
“ An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of 
societies  established  for  seditious  and  treasonable 
purposes,  and  fur  better  preventing  treasonable  and 
seditious  practices  [12ih  July,  1799]  ” t;  “An 
Act  to  repeal  so  much  of  an  act  passed  in  the 
seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  also 
so  much  of  an  act  passed  in  the  aeventeeuth  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty  King  George  the 
Second,  as  puts  an  end  to  the  forfeiture  of  inherit- 
ances upon  attainder  of  treason,  after  the  death  of 
the  Pretender  and  his  sons  [ 1 2lh  J uly , 1 799]  ” J ; 
“An  Act  for  regulating  trials  for  high  treason  and 
misprision  of  high  treason  in  certain  cases  [28t)i 
July,  I800]”§. 

By  the  statute  30  Geo.  III.  c.  48,  the  punish- 
ment of  burning  women  for  high  or  petit  treason 
is  abolished,  and  hanging  by  the  neck  is  substi- 
tuted instead  of  it. 

By  the  Brst  section  of  the  statute  36  Geo.  111. 
c.  7 (enacted  only  for  the  life  of  George  III.,  but 
made  perf>ctual  by  the  statute  57  Geo.  111.  c.  6), 
in  consideration  of  “the  daring  outrages  offered  to 
his  majesty’s  most  sacred  person,  in  his  passage  to 
and  from  parliament  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
and  also  the  continued  attempts  of  wicke<l  and 
evil-disposed  persons  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
his  majesty’s  kingdom,  particularly  by  the  multi- 
tude of  s^itious  pamphlets  and  speeches  daily 
printed,  published,  and  dispersed,  with  unreniiUed 
industry,  and  with  a transcendant  boldness,  in  con- 
tempt of  his  majesty's  royal  )>erson  and  dignity, 
and  tending  to  the  overthrow  of  the  laws,  govern- 
ment, and  happy  constitution  of  these  realms,”  it 
was  enacted  that,  if  any  person  or  persons  whatso- 
ever, within  the  realm  or  w ithout,  shall  compass  or 
intend  death,  destruction,  or  any  bodily  harm  tend- 
ing thereto,  maiming  or  wounding,  imprisonment 
or  restraint  of  the  king,  or  to  depose  him  from  the 
style,  honour,  or  kingly  name  of  the  impcriul 
crowm  of  these  realms,  or  to  levy  war  against  him 
within  this  realm,  in  order  by  force  or  constraint  to 
compel  him  to  change  his  measures  or  councils,  or 
in  order  to  put  any  constraint  u|>on  or  intimidate 
both  houses  or  either  house  of  parliament,  or  to 
move  or  stir  any  foreigner  with  force  to  invade  this 
realm  or  any  of  his  majesty’s  dominions,  and  such 
compassing  or  intentions  shall  express  by  publish- 
ing any  printing  or  writing,  or  by  any  other  overt 
act ; lieing  legally  convicted  thereof,  upon  the  oaths 
of  two  lawful  and  credible  witnesses,  upon  trial,  or 
otherwise  by  due  course  of  law,  then  every  such 
person  shall  be  adjudged  a traitor,  and  suffer  death 
and  forfeit  as  in  cases  of  high  treason.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Coleridge  remarks  that  perhaps  all  the  offences 
enumerated  in  this  statute  were  already  charge- 
able as  overt  acts  of  comjTassing  the  deutli  of  the 
king;  but  this  makes  them  substantive  trcasons.{| 
The  statute  36  Geo.  III.  c.  8,  was  only  to  con- 
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tiiiue  in  force  for  three  years  from  Uic  day  of  its  ■ 
passing,  and  until  the  end  of  the  tlien  next  session  | 
of  parliament,  and  therefore  expired  at  the  end  of  i 
that  time;  but  some  of  its  provisions  were  con- 
tinued and  extended  iu  the  statute  39  Geo.  III. 
c.  79,  particularly  those  against  places  for  lecturing, 
debating,  or  reading  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers, 
or  other  publications,  where  money  should  be  paid  I 
for  admission,  unless  previously  licensed.  The  | 
reason  given  for  this  clause  in  the  first-mentioned 
act,  and  repeated  in  part  in  the  latter,  illustrates  | 
the  state  of  public  feeling  at  the  time,  and  is  as  ! 
follows : “ Whereas  certain  houses,  rooms,  or  | 
places  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster, and  in  the  neighbourhood  thereof,  and  in 
other  places,  have  of  late  been  frequently  used  fur 
the  purpose  of  delivering  lectures  and  discourses 
on  and  concerning  suppoj^ed  public  grievances,  and 
matters  relating  to  the  laws,  constitution,  and  go- 
vernment and  policy  of  these  kingdoms,  and  treat- 
ing and  debating  on  and  concerning  the  same; 
and.  under  pretence  thereof,  lectures  or  discourses 
have  been  delivered,  and  debates  held,  tending  to 
stir  up  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  majesty’s  royal 
person,  and  of  the  government  and  constitution  of 
this  realm  as  by  law  established.” 

The  above  statute,  36  Geo.  III.  c.  3,  contains  a 
form  of  proclamation  to  be  made  for  the  dispersion 
of  rioters,  in  the  same  words  as  that  of  1 Geo.  I. 
St.  2,  c.  5 (Riot  Act) ; and,  as  we  omitted  to  give 
the  last-named  act  its  due  notice  in  its  proper  place, 
it  may  be  useful  to  devote  a few  words  to  it  here. 
The  riotous  assembling  of  twelve  persons  or  more, 
and  not  dispersing  by  proclumatiou.  was  first  made 
high  treason  by  statute  3 and  4 Edw.  VI.  c.  5 ; 
which  statute  was  repealed  by  statute  1 Mar.  c.  1, 
will)  the  other  treasons  created  since  the  25  Edw. 
III. ; but  was  in  substaoce  re*enacted  by  statute 
1 Mar.  St.  2,  c.  12,  which  made  the  same  offence 
a simple  felony.  These  statutes  specified  the  na- 
ture of  the  riots  they  were  meant  to  suppress ; and, 
if  the  persons  were  commanded  by  proclamation 
to  disperae,  and  they  did  not,  it  was  by  the  statute 
of  Mary  made  felony,  but  within  the  benefit  of 
clergy;  and  the  act  indemnified  the  peace-officers 
and  their  assistants,  if  they  killed  any  of  the  mob 
in  endeavouring  to  suppress  such  riot.  This  act 
was  at  first  made  only  for  a year,  but  was  after- 
wards  continued  for  the  queen’s  life ; and  it  was 
revived  (I  Eliz.  c.  16)  and  continued  during  the 
life  of  Elizabeth  also ; and  then  expired.  ” From 
the  accession  of  James  J observes  Blackstone, 

**  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  never  once 
thought  expedient  to  revive  it.”*  And  it  might  be 
a curious  and  not  altogether  unimporunt  specula- 
tion to  inquire  what  effect  this  may  have  had  un  the 
momentous  events  that  fill  the  history  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  England.  Guizot  has  especially 
particularised,  as  one  of  the  elements  of  political 
advancement  before  the  other  nations  of  the  earth 
that  were  peculiar  to  the  people  of  England,  the 
right  of  assembling,  and  of  Ixing  arm^,  one  of 
* 4 Bt.  Coma.  liS. 
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the  most  precious  heir-looms  ^hat  had  come  down 
to  them  from  the  free  and  warlike  barbarians  from 
whom  they  were  descended.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
a vast  difference  between  the  orderly,  though  armed, 
assembling  of  a nation,  and  the  riotous  assembling 
of  such  portions  of  a nation  as  asserobh  d in  the 
No  Popery  riots  of  1780  in  London.  Still,  if  the 
acts  specified  above  had  i)ecn  in  force  iu  the  reign 
of  Charles  1.,  we  are  inclined  to  tliink  that  they 
would  have  thrown  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
party  opposed  to  the  king,  at  least  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  career.  After  things  got  so 
far  as  they  had  done  when  Oliver  Cromwell  began 
to  drill  and  preach  to  his  Ironsides,  such  statutes, 
indeed,  would  have  been  little  regarded  ; but  they 
might  have  somewhat  retarded  the  progress  of 
things  to  that  point. 

Id  the  first  year  of  George  I.  the  provisions  of 
the  former  statutes  against  riotous  assembling  wore 
renewed  and  made  peipetual,  with  large  additions. 
For,  whereas  the  former  acts  expressly  defined  and 
specified  what  should  be  accounted  a riot,  the  sta- 
tute 1 Geo.  I.  St.  2,  c 5 (commonly  called  the  Riot 
Act),  enacts,  (^enera//y,  that,  if  any  persons,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  mure,  are  unlaw  fully  assembled 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  )>eacc,  and  be  commanded 
by  proclamation  bv  one  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff, 
or  under-sheriff  ot  a county,  or  the  mayor,  bailiff, 
or  other  head-officer  of  a town,  to  disperse,  and, 
notwithstanding  such  proclamation,  shall  continue 
together  for  one  hour  afterwards,  such  continuing 
together  shall  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
By  the  second  section  it  is  enacted  that  the  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  other  person  authorised  by  the  act 
toftiake  the  said  proclamation,  shall,  among  the  said 
riotera,  or  as  near  to  them  as  he  can  safely  come, 
with  a loud  voice  command  silence,  and  then  make 
proclamation  in  these  words,  or  like  in  effect : — 

” Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  chargeih  and 
commandeth  all  persons,  being  assembled,  imme- 
diately to  disperse  themselves,  and  peaceably  to  de- 
part to  their  habitations,  or  to  their  lawful  business, 
upon  the  pains  contained  in  the  act  made  in  the 
first  year  of  King  George,  for  preventing  tumults 
and  riotous  assemblies.^God  save  the  King.” 

” If  the  reading  of  the  proclamation,”  says 
Blackstone,  ” be  by  force  opposed,  or  the  reader 
be  in  any  manner  wilfully  hindered  from  the 
reading  of  it,  such  opposers  and  hinderers  arc 
felons  without  benefit  of  clergy;  and  all  persona 
to  whom  such  proclamation  ought  to  have  been 
made,  and  knowing  of  such  hinderance,  and  not 
di8})ersing,  are  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
There  is  the  like  indemnifying  clause,  in  case  any 
of  the  mob  be  unfortunately  killed  in  the  endea- 
vour to  disperse  them;  being  copied  from  the  act 
of  Queen  Mary.  And,  by  a subsequent  clause  of 
the  new  act,  if  any  persons,  so  riotously  assembled, 
begin,  even  before  proclamation,  to  pull  down  any 
church,  chapel,  meeting-house,  dwelling-house,  or 
outhouses,  they  shall  be  felons  without  benefit  of 
clergy.”  • 
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Tims  the  punishnipnt  of  persons  unlawfully  ns-  j 
semhling,  if  to  the  mimher  of  twelve,  may  be  ca-  1 
pital,  according  to  the  circumstances  : but  the  j 
punishment  of  persons  so  assembling,  from  the  ' 
number  of  three  to  eleven,  is  6ne  and  imjirison-  | 
ment  only.  The  same  is  by  the  common  law  the  ’ 

fiunishment  in  riots  and  routs  ; to  which  the  pil- 
ory  has  in  aggravateei  cases  been  sometimes  super- 
added.*  The  distinction  between  a riot,  a rout, 
and  an  unlawful  axxrmhty,  seems  at  common  law 
to  be  this : — A riot  is  where  three  or  more  actually 
do  an  unlawful  not  with  violence;  or  even  do  a 
lawful  act,  as  abniing  a nuisance,  in  a violent  and  | 
tumultuous  maiiner.t  A rout  is  where  three  or 
more  nssemble  for  an  unlawful  design,  and  move 
in  it,  but  do  not  execute  it.+  An  unlatcfvl  as-  j 
semhly  is,  when  three  or  more  assemble  to  do  an  j 
unlawful  act,  but  do  nothing.§ 

At  common  law  every  sheriff,  under-sheriff,  and  j 
every  other  peuce-offircr,  as  constables,  &c.,  may 
and  ought  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  towards  the  , 
suppressing  of  a riot,  and  may  command  all  other  ' 
persons  whatsoever  to  as«ist  them  therein.  “ And 
by  the  statute  13  Hen.  IV.  c.  7,  any  two  justices, 
together  with  the  sheriff  or  under-sheriff  of  the  ' 
county,  may  come  with  the  enmitatus,  if  need  i 
be,  and  suppress  any  such  riot,  assembly,  or  rout,  ' 
arrest  the  rioters,  and  record  upon  the  spot  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  whole  transaction  ; 
which  record  alone  shall  be  a sufficient  conviction 
of  the  offenders.  In  the  interpretation  of  which 
statute  it  hath  been  holden,  that  all  persons,  noble- 
men, and  others,  except  women,  clergymen,  persons 
decrepit,  and  infants  under  fifteen,  are  bountL  to 
attend  the  justices  in  suppressing  a riot,  unaer 
pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment ; and  that  any  bat- 
tery, woundiug,  or  killing  the  rioters,  that  may 
happen  in  suppressing  the  riot,  is  justifiable.”  || 

But,  though,  as  we  have  seen  above,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  legal  meanings 
of  the  respective  words  riot,  rout,  and  unlawful  { 
assembly,  to  say  absolutely,  and  without  mere  re- 
ference to  tliis  technical  distinction,  what  shall 
constitute  an  assembly  of  persons  unlawful  is  by 
no  means  so  easy  a matter.  This  becomes  not 
merely  a legal,  but  a constitutional  question  of  ; 
much  nicety.  At  common  law,  an  unlawful  as-  j 
sembly  is,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of 
lawyers,  an  assembling  together  of  persons  having 
an  intention  to  do  a thing,  which,  if  it  were  exe- 
cuted, would  make  them  rioters,  but  neither  actually  i 
executing  it,  nor  making  a motion  towards  its  exe-  I 
cution.^  Mr.  Serjeant  Hawkins,  however,  consi- 
ders this  much  too  narrow  a definition ; and  thinks 
that  any  meeting  of  great  numbers  of  people,  with 


• 4 Bl,  Comm.  M7 ; 1 Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  6&.  J 12. 
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such  circumstances  of  terror  as  cannot  but  endan- 
ger the  public  peace,  and  raise  fears  and  jealousies 
among  the  king’s  subjects,  seems  properly  to  be 
called  an  unlawful  assembly ; as  where  great  num- 
bers, complaining  of  a common  grievance,  meet 
together  armed  in  a warlike  manner,  in  order  to 
consult  together  concerning  the  most  proper  means 
for  the  redress  of  such  grievance.*  .\ci:ordmg  to 
this  definition  or  opinion,  it  is  tolerably  plain  that 
the  English  constitution  would  be  deprived  of  one 
of.  according  to  M.  Guizot,  its  most  peculiar  and 
characteristic  elements — an  element  which  that 
profound  iiiquirer  into  the  philosophy  of  histoiy 
considers  as  having  materially  aided  in  placing 
Eiigliuid  so  far  in  advance  of  the  other  European 
nations  ns  regards  free  institutions — the  right  of 
assembling  armed.  If  the  above  definition  of  an 
unlawful  assembly  had  been  attempted  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect  about  the  time  that  .Mr.  Attorney- 
general  Noy’s  writ  of  ship-money  was  produced, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  have  shared 
the  same  fate  as  that  attempted  revival  of  an  obso- 
lete prerogative. 

By  the*  statute  39  Geo.  III.  c.  79  (which  was 
amended  by  the  statute  57  Geo.  III.  c.  19),  all  so- 
cieties arc  to  be  deemed  unlawful,  the  members 
whereof  bhall  be  required  to  take  any  oath  unlaw- 
ful under  the  statute  37  Geo.  Ill,  c.  123,  or  any 
oath,  lest,  &c.  not  authorised  by  law  ; or  which 
shall  have  any  members,  coiuiuittecs,  &c.  nut 
known  to  the  society  at  large,  or  the  names  of  all 
the  members  whereof  shall  not  be  entered  in  regu- 
lar books,  or  which  shall  act  in  separate  or  dis- 
tinct branches;  and  the  mcmhirs  thereof,  and 
persons  corresponding  with  or  supporting  them, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  unlawful  combination 
or  confederacy.!  The  act  was  not  to  extend  to 
freemasons’  lodges,*  nor  to  Quakers'  meetings, 
&c.§  Offenders  under  the  act  may  be  proceeded 
against,  either  summarily  before  one  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  by  indictment : persons  convicted  before 
a justice,  to  forfeit  20/.  or  suffer  three  months  im- 
prisonment ; and  {versons  convicted  on  indictment, 
to  be  trans{)orted  for  seven  years.H  Printers  are 
to  give  a notice  to  the  clerk  of  the  {veace,  who 
shall  grant  a certificate  and  file  the  notice,  and 
transmit  an  attested  copy  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
under  a penalty  of  20/.  for  kee{)iiig  {iresses  or 
types  without  notice,  or  using  them  in  any  place 
not  expressed  therein  a similar  provision  fol- 
lows regarding  {versons  carrying  on  the  hubiuess 
of  a letter-founder,  or  maker  or  seller  of  types  for 
printing,  or  of  printing-presses.**  And  the  fol- 
lowing reason  is  assigned  for  these  clauses  of  the 
act : — **  Whereas  many  societies,  established  of 
late  years  for  treasonable  and  seditious  pur|vosc8, 
and  especially  the  said  societies  of  United  English- 
men, United  Scotsmen,  United  Irishmen,  and 
United  Britons,  and  the  said  society  called  the 
London  Curres{Mvmling  Society,  and  other  corre- 
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spunding  sucieties,  have  at  various  times  caused  to 
be  published,  in  great  quantities,  divers  printed 
papers  of  an  irreligious,  treasonable,  and  s^itious 
nature,  tending  to  revile  our  holy  religion,  and  to 
bring  the  profession  and  worship  thereof  into  con- 
tempt among  the  ignorant,  and  also  to  excite 
hatred  and  contempt  of  his  majesty’s  royal  person, 
government,  and  laws,  aud  of  the  happy  constitu- 
tion of  these  realms  as  by  law  established,  and 
utterly  to  eradicate  all  principles  of  religion  and 
morality  ; and  such  societies  have  dispersed  such 
printed  papers  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
community,  either  gratis  or  at  very  low  prices, 
and  with  an  activity  aud  profusion  beyond  all 
former  example;  and  whereas  all  persons  printing 
or  publishing  any  papers  or  writings  are  by  law 
answerable  for  the  contents  tliereof,  but  such  re- 
sponsibility hath  of  late  been  in  a great  degree 
eluded  .by  the  secret  printing  and  publication  of 
such  seditious,  immoral,  and  irreligious  papers  or 
writings  as  aforesaid,  and  it  is  therefore  highly 
important  to  the  public  peace  that  it  should  in 
ftiture  lie  known  by  whom  any  such  papers  shall 
be  printed.” 

The  name  and  abode  of  the  printers  are  to  be 
printed  on  every  paper  or  book  ; and  printers  are 
to  keep  a copy  of  every  paper  they  print,  and 
write  thereon  the  name  and  abode  of  their  em- 
ployer.* This  clause  was  not  to  extend  to  im- 
pressions of  engravings,  or  the  printing  by  letter- 
press  of  names  and  addresses,  &c.,  or  to  any 
papers  for  the  sale  of  estates  or  goods  by  auction 
or  otherwise,t  nor  to  alter  any  rules  or  provisions 
respecting  newspapers.  J It  may  be  added  here, 
as  having  close  connection  with  the  subject,  though 
not  strictly  within  the  period,  that  the  23rd  section 
of  the  statute  57  Geo.  III.  c.  19,  declares  unlaw- 
ful any  meeting  of  more  than  fifty  persons  within 
the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  gate  of  West- 
minster Hall  (except  such  parts  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  as  are  within  the  said 
distance),  to  petition  for  any  alteration  of  matters 
ill  church  or  state,  on  any  day  on  which  the  two 
Houses  or  either  House  of  Parliament  shall  meet 
and  sit,  or  on  which  his  majesty’s  Courts  of  Chan- 
cery, King’s  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Ex- 
chequer, or  any  of  them,  or  any  judge  of  any  of 
them,  shall  sit  in  Westminster  Hall. 

By  the  37  Geo.  III.  c.  70  (made  perpetual  by 
57  Geo.  III.  c.  7),  any  person  who  sliall  attempt 
to  seduce  any  person  or  persons  serving  in  his  ma- 
jesty’s forces,  by  sea  or  land,  from  his  duty  and 
allegiance  to  his  majesty,  or  to  invite  such  person 
or  persons  to  mutiny,  shall,  on  being  legally  con- 
victed of  such  oflFence,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony, 
and  shall  suffer  death,  as  in  cases  of  felony,  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy. 

By  the  37  Geo.  III.  c.  123  (rendered  more 
effectual  by  52  Geo.  III.  c.  104),  persons  adminis- 
tering or  taking  unlawful  oaths,  that  is,  oaths  or 
engagements  purporting  or  intended  to  bind  the 
person  taking  the  same  to  engage  in  any  mutinous 

* Sect.  29.  i Sect.  31.  t Sect.  89. 


or  seditious  purpose,  or  to  disturb  the  public  peace, 
“ or  to  be  of  any  association,  society,  or  confede- 
racy formed  for  any  such  purpose,  or  to  obey  the 
orders  or  commands  of  any  committee  or  body  of 
men  not  lawfully  constituted,  or  of  any  leader  or 
commander  or  other  jierson  not  having  authority 
by  law  for  that  purpose,  or  not  to  inform  or  give 
evidence  against  any  associate,  confederate,  or 
other  person  ; or  not  to  reveal  or  discover  any  un- 
lawful combination  or  confederacy ; or  not  to 
reveal  or  discover  any  illegal  act  done  or  to  be 
done ; or  not  to  reveal  or  discover  any  illegal  oath 
or  eugagemeiit  which  may  have  been  administered 
or  tendered  to  or  taken  by  such  person  or  persons, 
or  to  or  by  any  other  jierson  or  persons,  or  the 
import  of  any  such  oath  or  engagement,  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof  by  due  course  of  law,  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  transported 
for  any  term  of  years  not  exceeding  seven  years; 
and  every  person  who  shall  take  any  such  oath  or 
engagement,  not  being  compelled  thereto,  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof  by  due  course  of  law,  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  transported  for 
any  term  of  years  not  exceeding  seven  years.” 

The  clause  against  administering  of  an  oath  to 
any  person,  purporting  to  bind  him  not  to  reveal 
or  discover  any  unlawful  combination  or  conspi- 
racy, nor  any  illegal  act  done  by  them,  has  been 
held  to  extend  to  a combination  for  raising  wages.* 
Against  those  combinations  of  workmen  to  raise 
wages  were  likewise  made  the  statutes  39  and  40 
Geo.  III.  c.  106,  and  5 Geo.  IV.  c.  95;  which, 
together  with  the  other  laws  relating  to  the  coml>i- 
nation  of  workmen,  were  repealed  by  the  statute 
6 Geo.  IV.  c.  129. 

By  the  statute  39  Geo.  III.  c.  93,  so  mnrh  of 
the  statute  7 Ann.  c.  21  (viz.  § 10).  and  also 
so  much  of  the  statute  17  Geo.  II.  c.  39,  as  jmt 
an  end  to  the  forfeiture  of  inheritance  iiinm  at- 
tainder of  treason,  after  the  death  of  the  Pretender 
and  his  sons,  was  repealed. 

By  the  statute  39  and  40  Geo.  III.  c.  93,  in 
cases  of  high  treason  and  misprision  of  treason, 
where  the  overt  act  alleged  in  the  indictment  shall 
be  assassination  of  the  king,  or  any  direct  attempt 
against  his  life,  &c.,  the  offender  shall  be  tried  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  charged  with  murder,  but 
punishable  as  in  cases  of  high  treason. 

The  number  of  statutes  passed  during  this  pe- 
riod against  riots,  and  offences  attended  with  riot 
and  violence,  is  considerable.  The  titles  of  these 
acts  will  be  suflBcient  to  show  tlieir  general  cha- 
racter, which  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  here  : — 
“ An  Act  for  the  better  and  more  effectual  protec- 
tion of  stocking-frames,  and  the  machines  or  en- 
gines annexed  thereto  or  used  therewith ; and  for 
the  punishment  of  persons  destroying  or  injuring  of 
such  stocking-frames,  machines,  or  engines,  and 
the  framework -knitted  pieces,  stockings,  and  other 
articles  and  goods  used  and  made  in  the  hosiery  or 
framework-knitted  manufactory ; or  breaking  or 
destroying  any  machinery  contained  in  any  mill  or 
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mills  used  or  any  way  employed  in  preparing  or 
spinning  of  wool  or  cotton  for  the  use  of  the  stock- 
ing-frume.”* — “ An  Act  for  better  preventing  of- 
fences in  obstructing,  destroying,  or  damaging 
ships  or  other  vessels,  and  in  olratructing  seamen, 
keelmen,  casters,  and  ship  carpenters  from  pursu- 
ing their  lawful  occupations  [17th  June,  1793]. ”t 
— “ An  Act  to  prevent  obstructions  in  the  free 
passage  of  grain  within  the  kingdom  [I8th  Decem- 
ber, 1795].”+ — “An  Act  for  the  security  of  col- 
lieries and  mines,  and  for  the  better  regulation  of 
colliers  and  miners  [9th  July,  1800].”§ 

The  present  period  is  fertile  in  statutes  relating 
to  the  subject  of  forgery.  The  earlier  statutes  on 
this  subject  are  directed  against  the  forger  of  false 
deeds  ;||  or  against  such  as  shall  levy  any  fine,  or 
suffer  any  recovery,  or  acknowledge  any  statute, 
recognizance,  bail,  or  judgment  in  the  name  of  any 
other  person  or  persons  not  being  privy  and  con- 
senting thereto.^  But  the  later  statutes  since  the 
commencement  of  the  national  debt  and  the  in- 
vention of  bills  of  exchange  are  chiefly  directed 
against  the  forging  of  powers  to  transfer  stock  ;** 
auainst  the  forging  the  acceptance  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, or  the  numbers  or  principal  sums  of  ac- 
countable receipts  for  notes,  bills,  or  other  securi- 
ties for  payment  of  money,  or  warrants  or  orders 
for  ])ayment  of  money  or  delivery  of  goods.tt  The 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
system  of  banking  generally  has  likewise  produced 
statutes  against  the  forging  of  the  notes  or  bills 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England  ; ^ and  against  the  forgery  of  the  notes 
and  bills  of  exchange  of  persons  carrying  on  the 
business  of  bankers. 

The  definition  given  by  Blackstone||||  of  foi^ery 
is,  “ the  fraudulent  making  or  alteration  of  a writing 
to  the  prejudice  of  another  man’s  right which 
definition,  observes  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  in  his 
note  to  the  passage  in  Blackstone,  “ seems  too  con- 
fined, if  by  the  words  ‘ to  the  prejudice,’  Ac.,  it  is 
intended  to  convey  a notion  that  some  one’s  right 
must  actually  lie  prejudiced  by  the  forged  writing ; 
because  it  is  clear  that  the  oflence  is  complete 
before  publication  of  the  instrument,  and  that  it  is 
enough  if  the  counterfeiting  be  such  whereby  ano- 
ther may  be  prejudiced.  (East’s  P.C.  c.  xix.  s.  7.) 
In  the  short  account  which  the  author  gives  of  this 
otTence  in  the  text,  he  principally  confines  himself 
to  the  cases  in  which  forgery  may  be  committed ; 
and,  formidable  as  his  list  may  appear,  yet  it  may 
give  tlie  reader  some  idea  how  it  might  have  been 
increased,  to  mention  that  Mr.  Hammond,  in  the 
title  ‘ Forgery,’  of  his  ‘ Criminal  Code,’  has  enu- 
merated more  than  four  hundred  statutes  which 
contain  provisions  against  the  offence.” 

• 28  0«o.  III.  e.  55.  + S3  0*0.  III.  c.  6T. 

t S«  Ueo.  III.  c.  ».  4 3«  KDil  48  Ueo.  III.  e.  77. 

I 5 Kliz.  c.  14.  ^ 21  Jac.  I.  e.  28. 

••  8 Oeo.  I.  e.  28;  33  O*o.  III.  e.  30  ; 35  Ueo.  111.  e.  68  t 37  Ueo. 
III.  c.  48;  37  Goo.  III.  c.  128. 

tt  7 Geo.  II.  c.  22 ; IN  Geo.  III.  e-  18 ; 43  Geo.  Ill  c,  139  ; which 
ln<u  relate,  to  roreiifn  bill*  of  exchange.  [.romlMory  notes,  anil  copper 
monev. 

13  Geo.  III.  c.  79;  41  Geo.  III.c.  39. 

41  (ieo.  111.  c.  57.  m 4 Comm.  247. 


[Book  II. 

In  a former  Book  • we  carried  down  the  subject 
of  benefit  of  clergy  to  the  statute  6. Geo.  I.,  c.  25, 
whereby  persons  convicted  of  any  larceny,  grand 
or  petit^  who  by  the  law  then  should  be  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  liable  only  to  the  penal- 
ties of  burning  in  the  hand,  or  whipping,  might, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  instead  of  such  burn- 
ing in  the  hand,  or  whipping,  be  transported  to 
America  (or  by  statute  19  Geo.  III.  c.  74,  to  any 
other  parts  beyond  the  seas),  for  seven  years  ; and 
if  they  returned  within  that  time,  it  should  be 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  By  the  statutes 
16  Geo.  II.  c.  15,  and  8 Geo.  III.  c.  15,t  other 
provisions  were  made  for  the  mure  speedy  and 
effectual  execution  of  the  laws  relating  to  trans- 
portation. By  the  statute  19  Geo.  III.  c.  74,  all 
offenders  liable  to  transportation  might,  in  lieu 
thereof,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  l>e  employed, 
if  males  (except  in  the  case  of  petty  larce\^),  in 
hard  labour  for  the  benefit  of  some  public  naslga- 
tion ; or,  whether  males  or  females,  might  in  all 
cases  be  confined  to  hard  labour  in  certain  peni- 
tentiary houses,  to  be  erected  by  virtue  of  the 
said  act,  for  the  several  terms  therein  specified, 
but  in  no  case  exceeding  seven  years,  with  a power 
of  subsequent  mitigation,  and  even  of  reward,  in 
case  of  their  good  behaviour.  In  respect  to  the 
penitentiary  houses  this  act  was  never  carried  into 
execution.  But  in  1792  a proposal  made  to  Mr. 
Pitt  by  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  framed  on  his 
panopticon  plan  of  arrangement,  was  embraced 
with  enthusiasm  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  ia 
office;  and  in  1794  an  act^  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  ihe  plan  into  effect.  Notwith- 
standing this  act,  however,  and  notwithstanding 
all  the  influence  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues, 
Mr.  Bentham’s  plan  was  never  carried  into  effect, 
by  reason  of  the  opposition  of  some  (to  everybody 
out  of  the  cabinet)  secret  infiuence.  Of  the  oppo- 
sition thus  exerted  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  a 

• 8**  Pirt.  IliM.  »ol.  Iv.  p.  675. 

t '*  Thc5  Geo.  IV.  c.  84.  repeal* the  16  Geo.  II.  e,  15, and  8 Oeo.  III. 
e.  is,  :is  well  0*  ■eraiml  other  later  atatuta*.  *0  far  a*  regard*  the  pre- 
aent  (Ubjact : iu  ohjn-t  i*  two-fold — to  rrgulate  what  i»  railed  Uir  pa- 
nGhmeut  of  the  hiilka,  and  that  of  traniportation.  The  Brat  of  thete 
waa  introduced  by  the  16  Geo.  III.  c.  43,  a temporary  act,  when  the 
dutiirbancei  in  the  American  colonlea  luul  interrupted  the  tran*|ort. 
ation  of  oonvicu  to  that  country.  Thel90e».  Ill  e.  74.  wa.  al*o  lem- 
purary,  a*  far  >■*  regarded  the  hulk*,  and  for  many  year*  eonfmemeni 
in  them  hn*  e«a*ed  to  be  a puiii*hm<-nt  wliich-may  be  formally  pro- 
nounced for  any  oflence  ; Init  male  ofl<-ndet*  under  aeutence  ol  death, 
and  reprieved  during  pleaauie.  nr  under  *entenco  of  tran*)M,itiiiioa. 
have  been,  and  by  Ihe  recent  act  itill  may  l>e.  *ent  to  them  tempora- 
rily. or  until  tran*portatiuu : and  it  very  commonly  happen*  tliat 
tlKMC  wiio  arc  (cnlcnrrd  to  tramiMirtation  for  aeven  year*  only  |w*e 
the  whole  of  Ihe  period  in  the  huik*.  In  1819  a rejrott  upon  Uie 
Hate  of  the  hulk*  waa  made  to  the  Home  of  l^onimoni  by  the 
committee  then  sitting  on  the  law*  relating  to  penlteniiarir*.  and  in 
co'iwqiienoe  of  tlielr  suggevtion*  several  useful  mcaaure.  of  rvfbrm 
and  regulation  were  arlople,!.  These  are  carried  ou  by  the  recent 
act;  each  hulk  i*  placed  under  an  overscT,  who  is  to  reside  in  it. 
with  a vufllcirut  numlier  of  ollicera  and  guards;  he  is  invested  with 
tlie  same  power  as  a guoli'r  over  tiis  prisouem ; like  liim  is  nitswerabie 
for  their  e*c«iw  ; may  inflict  m'lderale  punisiiment  for  disorderly  con- 
duct ; is  to  see  them  fed  and  cluthetl,  and  to  keep  them  to  latsiur  ac- 
cording to  hi*  instruction*.  Over  the  whole  is  placed  a aiipermtend- 
ant  (n  ilh  nii  assistant  or  deputy,  if  ncasisnry),  who  1*  In  inspect  them 
all  miuiiiely  lour  lime*  in  the  year  at  least,  ascertain  their  rondition. 
examine  into  the  liehaviuur  Isiili  of  the  overw-era  and  prisoners,  tha 
amount  of  the  ranting*,  and  the  expense*  of  the  establishment;  iiyoo 
ail  which  he  ia  to  make  two  reports,  at  least,  in  the  year,  to  Ihe  secre- 
tary of  state,  which  are  to  be  laid  before  parliament. Note  by  Mr. 
Justice  (kilciidge,  4 Blacktt.  Uomm.  371. 

I 34  Geo.  HI.  c.  84 
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CRU»e— unless  it  might  he  that  his  majesty  George 
in.  had  a mind  to  plan  a penitentiary  as  well  as 
Mr.  Jeremv  Uentham,  and,  having  more  power 
than  Mr.  Beniham,  was  enabled  to  have  his  plan 
adopted  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Bentham’a.  The  re- 
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suit,  however,  is,  that  a site  for  the  penitentiary 
was  purchased  in  a bad  and  unhealthy  situation 
(Millbank),  for  double  the  sum  for  which  a site 
in  a good  and  healthy  situation  (Battersea  Rise,  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Bentham)  might  have  been  pur- 
cham.  In  this  instance  an  article  dear  and  bad 
was  substituted  for  one  cheap  and  good.  Mr. 
Bentham’s  plan  for  1000  prisoners  would  have 
cost  the  public  between  20,000/.  and  30,000/. ; 
the  present  plan,  for  600,  has  already  coat  at  least 
ten  times  that  sum. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  6nish  this  subject  here, 
though  it  runs  into  the  next  period ; and  to  men- 
tion that,  in  1812,  an  act  was  passed  “ for  the 
erection  of  a penitentiary  house  for  the  confinement 
of  offenders  convicted  within  the  city  of  London 
and  county  of  Middlesex ; and  for  malung  com- 
pensation to  Jeremy  Bentham,  esquire,  for  the 
nun-performance  of  an  agreement  between  the 
said  Jeremy  Bentham  and  the  lords  commission- 
ers of  his  majesty’s  treasury,  respecting  the  cus- 
tody and  maintenance  of  convicts  (20th  April, 
1812).”*  This  act  provided  for  the  erection  of  a 
penitentiary  house  at  Millbank,  for  the  purpose  uf 
confining  offenders  convicted  in  liondon  and  Mid- 
dlesex only;  but  by  statute  56  Geo.  III.  c.  63,  the 
penitentiaiy  house  at  Millbank  was  made  applica- 
ble to  the  kingdom  at  large.  In  the  early  part  of 
1823  it  contained  nearly  900  prisoners,  and  about 
that  time  a very  alarming  sickness  made  its  ap- 
pearance amongst  them.  The  acts  which  more 
particularly  regulate  the  penitentiary  are  the  56 
Geo.  III.  c.  63,  and  59  Geo.  III.  c.  136.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Beutham’s  plan  did 
not  receive,  at  least,  a fair  trial ; and  the  more  so, 
as  it  was  so  much  more  economical  than  the  one 
adopted  in  lieu  of  it. 

By  the  statute  19  Geo.  III.  c.  74,  it  is  also 
enacted  that,  instead  of  burning  in  the  hand,  the 

■ UOD.  III.  c.  u. 


court  may  in  all  clergyable  felonies,  impose  a pe- 
cuniary fine;  or  may  (except  in  the  case  of  man- 
slaughter) order  the  offenders  to  be  once  or  ofiener, 
but  not  more  than  thrice,  either  publicly  or  pri- 
vately whipped ; such  private  whipping  (to  prevent 
collusion  or  abuse)  to  be  inflicted  in  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses ; and,  in  case  of  female  offenders,  in 
the  presence  of  females  only.  The  fine,  or  whip- 
ping, is  to  have  the  same  consequences  as  burning 
in  the  hand ; and  the  offender  so  fined  or  whipped 
shall  be  equ^y  liable  to  a subsequent  detainer  or 
imprisonment.  It  would  leave  the  subject  very 
incomplete  not  to  add  here  that  the  punishment  of 
yublicly  whipping  females  was  abolished  by  57 
Geo.  III.  c.  75;  snd  that  the  1 Geo.  IV.  c.  57, 
repealed  that  act,  and  enacted  that  lemale  offenders 
should  not  suffer  the  punishment  eiiber  of  public 
or  private  whipping. 

By  the  statute  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15,  § 3,  benefit 
of  clergy  is  not  allowed  in  any  case  of  offences 
committed  on  the  high  seas ; but  by  the  statute 
39  Geo.  HI.  c.  37,  reciting  part  of  the  above  act 
of  Hen.  VIII.,  all  offences  whatsoever,  committed 
on  the  high  seas,  are  made  liable  to  the  same  pu- 
nishmeuts  as  if  committed  on  shore,  and  are  to  be 
tried  in  the  same  manner  as  felonies  are  directed 
to  be  tried  in  the  act  therein  recited ; and  persons 
tried  for  murder  or  manslaughter,  and  found  guilty 
of  manslaughter  only,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  clergy,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  punish- 
ment as  if  they  had  committed  such  manslaughter 
on  land. 

In  the  preceding  Book  we  entered  somewhat 
fully  into  the  consideration  of  the  question  as  to 
the  right  of  juries  to  include  in  their  verdict  the 
point  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact,  first,  generally,  and 
secondly,  in  the  particular  case  uf  libel.*  But, 
whatever  the  rule  of  the  common  law  may  have 
been  upon  the  subject,  the  general  practice  for  a 
number  of  years  bad  been  to  consider  the  question 
of  criminality,  in  cases  of  libel,  as  a question  of 
pure  law  for  the  determination  of  the  judge.  In 
the  case,  which  we  mentioned  on  a former  occa- 
sion,f  of  The  King  u.  The  Dean  of  St  Asaph,  J and 
iri  the  subsequent  case  of  The  King  v.  Withers,§ 
the  law  was  declared  by  the  court  to  be  that,  on 
the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  a libel,  the  only  ques- 
tions for  the  consideration  of  the  jury  are  the  fact 
of  publiabiug  and  the  truth  of  the  innuendos ; and 
that  whether  the  subject-matter  be  or  be  not  a libel 
is  a question  of  law  for  the  consideration  of  the 
court  But,  since  this  important  question,  involving 
the  state  of  the  law  and  practice  both  before  and 
since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Fox’s  bill  of  1792,  cannot, 
as  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  has  remarked,  ||  be  fully 
understood  without  reference  to  all  the  proceedings 
in  the  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  it  w ill 
necessary  to  enter  more  fully  than  we  have  done 
into  the  details  of  that  trial.  And  this  is  the  less 

* See  4nto»  toI-  !•  p.  5t0, 
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to  be  regretted,  not  only  as  it  appears  necessary  to 
the  full  comprehension  of  a very  important  sub- 
ject, but  also  as  the  trial  gave  occasion  to  that 
speech  of  Lord  Erskine’s  of  which  Fox  repeatedly 
fl^larcd  that  he  thought  it  the  finest  argument  in 
the  English  language.*  Whether  it  was  so  or  not, 
any  composition,  whether  written  or  spoken,  which 
was  so  characterised  by  such  a man  as  Charles 
James  Fox,  must  undoubtedly  po8^ess  merits  suffi- 
cient to  render  it  well  worth  perusal ; and,  at  all 
events,  it  is  held  in  high  professional  estimation,  as 
displaying  perhaps  the  must  perfect  example  of 
argument  and  eloquence  united  ever  exhibited  in 
Westminster  Hull. 

As  we  have  already  stated, t on  the  trial  of  the 
case  at  the  Shrewsbury  summer  assizes  in  1784, 
the  jury,  after  a good  deal  of  rather  sharp  dis- 
cuasioD  between  the  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Buller, 
and  the  counsel,  Mr.  Erskine  (from  which  we  con- 


iloif.  T.  Emkins. 


fees  the  impression  upon  the  whole  lefl  on  our 
minds  was  that  the  judge  endeavoured  to  make 
the  verdict  mean  more  than  the  jury  intended  it 
should),  ultimately  returned  a verdict  that  the 
dean  was  guilty  of  publishing,  but  whether  it  was 
a libel  or  not  they  did  not  find.  On  the  8th  of 
November,  the  second  day  of  the  ensuing  terra, 
Mr.  Erskine  moved  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  to 
set  aside  the  verdict,  on  the  ground  of  a misdi- 
rection  of  the  judge,  who  had  told  the  jury  that  the 
matter  fur  them  to  decide  was,  whether  the  defend- 
ant was  guilty  of  the  fact  or  not.}  Mr.  Erskine 
began  by  stating  to  the  court  the  substance  of  the 
inffictment  against  the  Dean  of  St  Asaph,  which 
charged  the  publiciition  with  an  intention  to  incite 
the  people  to  subvert  the  government  by  armed 
rebellion ; the  mere  evidence  of  the  publication  of 
the  Dialogue,  which  the  prosecutor  had  relied  on 
to  establish  that  malicious  intention ; and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  defendant  had,  by  evidence  of  his 
real  motives  for  publishing  it,  as  contained  in  the 
advertisement,  rebutted  the  truth  of  the  epithets 
charged  by  the  indictment.  He  then  stated  the 
substance  of  his  speech  to  the  jury  at  Shrewsbury, 

* Slatp  Trinla.  vni  sxi.  p.  971,  auU 
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maintaining  the  legality  of  the  Dialogue,  the  right 
of  the  jury  to  consider  that  legality,  the  injustice 
of  a verdict  affixing  the  epithet  of  “lyuiV/y  ” to  a 
publication  without  first  considering  whether  the 
thing  published  contained  any  guilt''  and,  above 
all,  the  right  which  the  jury  unquestionably  had 
(even  upon  the  authority  ot  those  very  cases  urged 
against  his  client)  to  take  the  evidence  into  con- 
sideration by  which  the  defendant  sought  to  ex- 
culpate himself  from  the  seditious  intention  charged 
by  the  indictment.* 

And  we  may  remark  upon  this,  that  certainly 
the  verdict  ’’Guilty  of  publishing,  but  whether  a 
libel  or  not  the  jury  do  not  find,”  appears  a con- 
tradiction in  terms,  leaving  the  point  about  which 
alone  there  was  any  question  of  guilt  untouched, 
and  affixing  the  epithet  guilty  to  an  act  to  which, 
with  the  other  point  undecided,  it  was  wholly  in- 
applicable. Tiie  act  of  publishing  is  legally  as 
innocent  an  act  as  the  act  of  breathing,  or  the  act 
of  walking,  or  the  act  of  preaching.  This  last  will 
afford  an  illustrative  case.  In  the  year  1670  Penn 
and  Mead,t  two  Quakers,  being  indicted  for  sedi- 
tiously preaching  to  a multitude  tumvltuously  as- 
sembled in  Gracechurch-strcet,  were  tried  before 
the  recorder  of  London,  who  told  the  jury  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  find  whether  the  defend- 
ants had  preached  or  not ; for  that  whether  the 
matter  or  the  intention  of  their  preaching  were 
seditious  were  questions  of  law,  and  not  of  fact, 
which  they  were  to  keep  to  at  their  peril.  Tlie 
jury  found  Penn  guilty  of  speaking  to  people  in 
Gracechurch-street ; and,  on  the  recorder’s  telling 
them  that  they  meant,  no  doubt,  that  he  was 
speaking  to  a tumult  of  people  there,  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  foreman  that  they  allowed  of  no 
such  words  in  their  finding,  but  adhered  to  their 
former  verdict.  The  recorder  refused  to  receive  it, 
and  desired  them  to  withdraw,  on  which  they 
again  retired,  and  brought  in  a general  verdict  of 
acquittal,  which  the  court  considering  as  a con- 
tempt, set  a fine  of  forty  marks  upon  each  of  them, 
and  condemned  them  to  lie  in  prison  till  it  was 
paid.  Edward  Bushel,  one  of  the  jurors,  refused 
to  pay  his  fine,  and,  being  imprisoned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal,  sued  out  his  writ  of  habeas 
corpus^  which,  with  the  cause  of  his  commitment 
(viz.  his  refusing  to  find  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  court  in  matter  of  law),  was  returned  by  the 
sherifib  of  London  to  the  Court  of  Common  Heas, 
when  Lord  Chief  Justice  Vaughan  delivered  his 
opinion  as  follows  : — ” We  must  take  off  this  veil 
and  colour  of  words,  which  make  a show  of  being 
something,  but  are  in  fact  nothing.  If  the  meaning 
of  these  words,  finding  against  the  direction  of  the 
court  in  matter  of  law,  be,  that  if  the  judge,  having 
heard  the  evidence  given  in  court  (for  he  knows 
no  other),  shall  tell  the  jury,  upon  this  evidence, 
that  the  law  is  for  the  crown,  and  they,  under  the 
pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  arc  to  find  accord- 

• SI  State  TtiaU,  9&«. 
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ingly,  every  man  aeea  that  the  jury  ia  but  a trou* 
bleaome  delay,  great  charge^  and  of  no  use  in  de> 
termining  right  and  wrung,  and  therefore  the  trials 
by  them  may  be  better  abolished  than  cuminued ; 
which  were  a strange  and  new-fuund  conclusion, 
after  a trial  so  celebrated  for  many  hundreds  of 
years  in  this  country.*’  He  then  applied  this 
doctrine  with  double  force  to  criminal  cases,  and 
discharged  the  juror  from  his  commitment. 

This  puts  the  question  in  its  proper  light.  If 
the  jury  are  not  to  determine  questions  of  evidence, 
what  are  they  to  determine  ? The  question  whe- 
ther Penn  preached  or  did  not  preach  is  not  mure 
a question  of  evidence  than  the  question  whether 
he  spoke  or  preached  to  a tumult  of  people.  If  it 
should  be  held  that  the  jury  may  decide  whether 
he  spoke  or  did  not  speak,  but  not  whether  the 
people  to  whom  he  spoke  were  a tumult  of  people 
or  not  a tumult  of  people,  every  man  sees,  to  bor- 
row the  language  above  citetl  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Vaughan,  that  the  jury  is  but  a troublesome  delav, 
great  charge,  and  of  no  use  in  determining  right 
and  wTong.  Whether  a well-edueated  and  power- 
ful-minded judge  is  not  likely  to  be  far  better  qua- 
lified for  weighing  evidence  than  a jur)%  except 
under  such  circumstances  as  almost  inevitably  ren- 
der the  judge  not  wholly  impartial  and  unpreju- 
diced, as  in  the  case  of  prosecution  for  political 
offences,  is  another  question,  which  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  discuss  here.  But  the  question  we 
are  here  discussing  is  whether,  if  there  is  to  be  a 
trial  by  jury,  that  trial  shall  be  a substantial 
reality,  or  shall  only  **  make  a show  of  being  some- 
thing, while  it  is  in  fact  nothing.” 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  case  is  al- 
most, 08  the  lawyers  say,  **  on  all  fours  ” with 
the  case  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph.  In  the  latter 
case,  as  in  the  former,  we  think  it  clear  ilmt  the 
original  intention  of  the  jury  was  a general  ver- 
dict of  acquittal.  Observe  the  terms  in  which  ihev 
announce  their  verdict : — 

” yfjfocia/e.— Gentlemen,  do  you  find  the  defend- 
ant guilty  or  not  guilty? 

“ Furnnnn. — Guilty  of  publishing  ovly. 

“ Mr.  Erskine. — You  find  him  guilty  of  publish- 
ing f>uly? 

“ A Juror. — Guilty  only  of  publishing. 

“ Mr.  JusUre  I believe  that  is  a ver- 

dict not  quite  correct.  You,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
must  explain,  one  way  or  the  other,  whether  you 
find  the  meaning  of  the  innuendos.  The  indict- 
ment has  stated  that  G.  means  Gentleman ; F., 
Farmer;  the  King,  the  King  of  Great  Britain; 
and  the  Parliament,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.* 

” Onr  of  the  Jnry.—Vfe  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

“ Mr.  Justice  BuUer. — If  yuu  find  him  guilty  of 
publishing  you  must  not  say  the  word  only. 

**Mr.Erxkinf. — By  that  they  mean  to  find 
there  was  no  sedition. 

utHed,  that  the  Report  puhlUKcd 
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“ A Juror. — We  only  find  him  guilty  of  pub- 
lish’mr ; we  do  not  find  anything  else. 

**  Mr.  AVditi/rc.— I beg  your  lordship’s  pardon, 
with  great  submission.  1 am  sure  I mean  nothing 
that  is  irregular.  I understand  they  say,  ' We  only 
find  him  guilty  of  publishing.’ 

“ A Jutor. — Geruinly;  that  is  all  we  do  find. 

“ Mr.  Broderick. — They  have  not  found  that  it 
is  a libel  of  and  concerning  the  king  and  his  go- 
vernment. 

**  Mr.  Justice  7?////rr.— If  you  only  attend  to 
what  is  said,  there  is  no  question  or  doubt.  If  you 
are  satisfied  whether  the  letter  G.  means  gentle- 
man, whether  F.  means  farmer,  the  King  means 
King  of  Great  Britain,  the  Parliament,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain — if  they  are  all  satisfied  it 
is  so — IS  there  any  other  innuendo  in  the  indict- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Lrycester.—  Yes ; there  is  one  more,  upon 
the  word  totet. 

“ Mr.  Erskine, — When  the  jury  came  into 
court,  they  gave,  in  the  hearing  of  every  man  pre- 
sent, the  very  verdict  that  was  given  in  the  case  of 
the  King  against  Woodfall : thev  said,  * Guilty  of 
publishing  only.’  Gentlemen,  1 desire  to  know 
whether  you  mean  the  word  <m/y  to  stand  in  your 
verdict. 

” One  of  the  Jury. — Certainly. 

“ Another  Juror. '•^CcTiRm\y. 

” Mr.  Justice  Butler — Gentlemen,  if  you  add 
the  word  on/y, it  will  be  negativing  the  innuendos; 
it  will  l)e  negativing,  that  by  the  word  King  it 
means  King  of  Great  Britain  ; by  the  word  Parlia- 
ment, Parliament  of  Great  Britain;  by  the  letter 
F.  it  means  Farmer;  and  G.,  Gentleman  : that  1 
understand  you  do  not  mean. 

“ A Juror. — No. 

“ Mr.  Erskine.’~^'My  Lord,  I say  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  a general  verdict  of  guilty.  1 desire 
the  verdict  may  be  rcconicd.  I desire  your  Lord- 
ship,  sitting  here  as  judge  to  record  the  verdict  as 
given  by  the  jury.  If  the  jury  depart  from  the 
word  on/y,  they  alter  their  rt  nlict. 

“ Mr.  Juslice  Buller. — 1 will  take  the  verdict 
ns  they  mean  to  give  it : it  shall  not  be  altered. 
Getiilcmen,  if  I understand  you  right,  your  verdict 
is  this— you  mean  to  suy  guilty  of  puhbshing  this 
libel  ? 

‘*  A Juror. — No;  the  pamphlet:  we  do  not  de- 
cide upon  its  being  a libel. 

“ Mr.  Justice  ^u//er.-— You  say  he  is  guilty  of 
publishing  the  pamphlet,  and  that  the  meaning  of 
the  innuendos  is  as  stated  in  the  indictment? 

“ A Juror. — Certainly. 

**  Mr,  Erskine. — Is  the  word  only  to  stand  part 
of  your  verdici  ? 

” A Juror. — Certainly. 

“ Mr.  Erskine. — ^Thcn  I insist  it  shall  be  re- 
corded. 

“ Mr.  Justice  Bulter. — TTien  the  verdict  must 
be  misunderstood.  Let  me  understand  the  jury. 

**  Mr.  Erskine. — The  jury  do  understand  their 
verdict. 
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“ Mr.  JvHice  BuUer. — Sir,  I will  not  be  inter- 
rupted. 

“ Mr.  Ertitine. — I stand  here  at  an  adrocate 
fur  a brother-citizen,  and  I desire  that  the  word 
only  may  be  recorded. 

“ Mr.  Juitice  BuUer. — Sit  down.  Sir ; remem- 
ber your  duty,  or  I shall  be  obliged  to  proceed  in 
another  manner. 

“ Mr.  Erihtne. — Your  lordship  may  proceed  in 
what  manner  you  think  fit.  I know  my  duty  as 
well  as  your  lordship  knows  yours.  I shall  not 
alter  my  conduct 

“ Mr.  Justice  Butler. — Gentlemen,  if  you  say 
guilty  of  publishing  only,  you  negative  the  mean- 
ing of  the  particular  words  I have  mentioned. 

“ A Juror. — ^Then  we  beg  to  go  out 

“ Mr.  Justice  BuUer. — If  you  say  guilty  of  pub- 
lishing only,  the  consequence  is  this,  that  you  ne- 
gative the  meaning  of  the  diflerent  words  I men- 
tioned to  you.  That  is  the  operation  of  the 
word  only.  They  are  endeavouring  to  make  you 
give  a verdict  in  words  different  from  what  you 
mean. 

“ A Juror. — We  should  be  very  glad  to  be  in- 
formed how  it  will  operate. 

“ ilfr.  Justice  Butler. — If  you  say  nothing  more, 
but  find  him  guilty  of  publishing,  and  leave  out 
the  word  only,  the  question  of  law  is  open  upon  the 
record,  and  they  may  apply  to  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  and  move  in  arrest  of  judgment  there.  If 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  opinion  of  that  court, 
either  party  has  a right  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords,  { 
if  you  find  nothing  mure  than  the  simple  fact:  but 
if  you  add  the  word  only,  you  do  not  find  all  the 
facts ; you  do  not  find,  in  fact,  that  the  letter  G. 
means  Gentleman ; that  F.  means  Farmer ; the 
King,  the  King  of  Great  Britain ; and  Parliament, 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

“ A Juror. — We  admit  that. 

“ Mr.  Justice  BuUer. — ^Then  you  must  leave 
out  the  word  only. 

“ Mr  Erskine. — I beg  pardon : I beg  to  ask 
your  lordship  this  question — Whether,  if  the  jury 
find  him  guilty  of  publishing,  leaving  out  the  word 
only,  and  if  the  judgment  is  not  arrested  by  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  whether  the  sedition  does 
not  stand  recorded  ? 

“ Mr.  Justice  BuUer. — No,  it  does  not.  unless 
the  pamphlet  be  a libel  in  point  of  law. 

“ Mr.  Erskine.— Irae-,  but  can  I say  that  the 
defendant  did  not  publish  it  seditiously,  if  judg- 
ment is  not  arrested,  but  entered  in  the  record  ? 

“ Mr.  Justice  BuUer I say  it  will  not  stand 

as  proving  the  sedition.  Gentlemen,  I tell  it  you 
as  law ; and  this  is  my  particular  satisfaction,  as  I 
told  you  when  summing  up  the  case.  If  in  what  I 
now  say  to  you  I am  wrong  in  any  instance,  they 
have  a right  to  move  for  a new  trial.  The  law  ia 
this : if  you  find  him  guilty  of  publishing,  without 
saying  more,  the  question  whether  libel  or  not  is 
open  for  the  consideration  of  the  court. 

“ A Juror. — ^That  is  what  we  mean. 

“ Mr.  Justice  BuUer. — If  you  say,  guilty  of 
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publishing  only,  it  is  an  incomplete  verdict,  because 
of  the  word  only. 

“ A Juror. — We  certainly  mean  to  leave  the 
matter  of  libel  to  the  court. 

“ Mr.  Erskine. — Do  you  find  sedition  ? 

“ A Juror. — No ; not  so.  We  do  not  give  any 
verdict  upon  it. 

“ Mr.  Justice  BuUer. — I speak  from  adjudged 
cases.  I will  take  the  verdict  when  you  under- 
stand it  yourselves  in  the  words  you  give  it.  If  you 
say,  guilty  of  publishing  only,  there  must  be  ano- 
ther triaf. 

“ A Juror. — We  did  not  say  so ; otdy  guilty  of 
publishing. 

“ Mr.  Erskine. — Will  your  lordship  allow  it  to 
be  recorded  thus,  only  guilty  of  publishing  ? 

“ Mr.  Justice  Butler. — It  is  misunderKtood. 

“ Mr.  Erskine. — The  Jury  say,  only  guilty  of 
publishing.  Once  more,  I desire  that  that  veMict 
may  be  recorded. 

“ Mr.  Justice  Butter. — If  you  say,  only  guilty 
of  publishing,  then  it  is  contrary  to  the  innuendos. 
If  you  think  the  word  King  means  the  King  of 
Great  Britain ; the  word  Parliament,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  ; the  G.  means  Gentle- 
man; and  the  F.,  Farmer;  you  may  say  this — 
Guilty  of  publishing ; but  whether  a libel  or  not, 
the  jury  do  not  find. 

“ A Juror. — Yes. 

“ Mr. Erskine. — I asked  this  question  of  your 
lordship  in  the  hearing  of  the  jury — Whetlier,  upon 
the  verdict  you  desire  them  to  find,  the  sedition, 
which  the^  have  not  found,  will  nut  be  inferred  by 
the  court  if  judgment  is  not  arrested  p 

" Mr.  Justice  BuUer. — Will  you  attend?  Do 
ou  give  it  in  this  way — Guilty  of  the  publication, 
ut  whether  a libel  or  not  you  do  not  find. 

“ A Juror. — We  do  not  find  it  a libel,  my  Lord; 
we  do  not  decide  upon  it. 

“ Mr.  Erskine. — They  find  it  no  libel. 

“ Mr.  Justice  BuUer. — You  see  what  is  at- 
tempted to  be  done  ? 

“ Mr.  Erskine. — There  is  nothing  wrong  at- 
tempted upon  my  part.  1 ask  this  once  again,  in 
the  bearing  of  the  jury,  and  I desire  an  answer 
from  your  lordship  as  judge,  whether  or  no,  when 
I come  to  move  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  the 
court  enter  on  judgment,  and  say  it  is  a libel, 
whether  I can  afterwards  say,  in  mitigation  of 
punishment,  the  defendant  was  not  guilty  of  pub- 
lishing it  with  a seditious  intent,  when  be  is 
found  guilty  of  publishing  it  in  manner  and  form 
as  stat^ ; and  whether  the  jury  are  not  thus  made 
to  find  him  guilty  of  sedition,  when,  in  the  same 
moment,  they  say  they  did  not  mean  to  do  so  ? 
Gentlemen,  do  you  find  him  guilty  of  sedition  ? 

“ A Juror. — We  do  not;  neither  one  nor  the 
other. 

“ Mr.  Justice  BuUer. — Take  the  verdict. 

“ Auociate. — You  say.  Guilty  of  publishing ; 
but  whether  a libel  or  not  you  do  not  find  ? 

“ A Juror. — ^That  is  not  the  verdict. 

“Mr.  Justice  BuUer. — You  say, Guilty  of  pub- 
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liahing ; but  vhcthcr  a libel  or  not  you  do  not 
6nd  : is  that  your  meaning  ? 

“ A Juror. — That  is  our  meaning. 

“ Ono  of  the  Counsel. — Do  you  leave  the  inten- 
tion to  the  Court  ? 

“ A Juror. — Certainly. 

“ Air.  Corwper. — The  intention  arises  out  of  the 
record. 

“ Mr.  Justice  Butler. — .\nd,  unless  it  is  clear 
upon  the  record,  there  can  be  no  judgment  upon  it. 

“ Mr.  Bearcrofl. — You  mean  to  leave  the  law 
where  it  is? 

“ A Juror. — Certainly. 

“ Mr.  Justice  Butter. — The  first  verdict  was  as 
clear  as  could  be : they  only  wanted  it  to  be  con- 
founded.”* 


Mr.  Jtr^ret  BoLtxR. 


It  seems  clear  that  all  this  amounted  to  a mani- 
fest intention  on  the  part  of  the  jury  to  return  a 
general  verdict  of  acquittal,  out  of  which  they  were 
partly  mystified,  partly  brow-beaten  by  the  special 
pleading  and  authority  of  the  learned  judge.  In 
fact,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the  verdict  “ Guilty 
of  publishing,  hut  whether  a libel  or  not  you  do 
not  find,”  was  put  into  their  mouths,  one  juror 
had  the  courage  to  say  distinctly,  “ That  is  not  the 
verdict.”  Moreover,  if,  as  the  court  maintained, 
the  question  of  libel  or  no  libel  was  clearly  a ques- 
tiou  for  the  determination  of  the  judge,  with  which 
the  jury  had  nothing  to  do,  why  add  the  words 
“ but  whether  a libel  or  not,  the  jury  do  not  find.” 
The  manner  and  form  in  which  these  words  are 
added  to  the  substantive  part  of  the  verdict,  imply 
that  the  jury  had  the  power,  if  they  chose  to  exer- 
cise it,  of  deciding  the  question  of  libel  or  no  libel. 
The  extract  given  above,  though  somewhat  long, 
appears  necessary  to  make  this  important  question 
intelligible;  for  it  throws  considerable  light  upon 
the  anomalous  state  into  which  the  practice  of  the 
courts  as  regarded  libel  had  fallen  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Fox’s  bill.  It  is  certainly  not  very 
easy  to  perceive  the  repugnancy  which  Mr.  Justice 
Buller  strives  to  establish  between  the  words  of  the 
verdict,  “ Guilty  of  publishing  onlv,”  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  different  words  mentioned,  viz.  that  the 
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letter  G.  means  Gentleman,  that  F.  means  Farmer, 
the  King,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  Parlia- 
ment, the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  The  learned 
judge  tells  the  jury  that  if  they  say  “ Guilty  of 
publishing  only,”  they  thereby  negative  the  mean- 
ing of  the  different  words  above  mentioned.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  see  this  consequence  as  flowing 
from  those  premises.  The  jury  had  read  the  Dia- 
logue which  was  the  subject-matter  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  they  knew  as  well  as  the  judge  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  innuendos.  Nevertheless,  it  did 
not  appear  to  them  that  the  publication  was  a libel. 
The  assertion  of  the  judge,  that  the  verdict, 
“Guilty  of  publishing  only,”  negatives  the  mean- 
ing of  the  above-mentioned  words,  seems  grounded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  publication  was  libel- 
lous ; in  other  words,  on  taking  for  granted  the 
whole  question  at  issue.  Mr.  Justice  Buller  said 
that  the  effect  of  adding  the  word  only  to  the  ver- 
dict was,  that,  if  the  jury  added  that  word,  they  did 
not  find  all  the  facts.  Mere  the  learnt  judge 
would  seem  to  have  entrapped  himself  by  assuming 
too  much  even  .for  his  own  argument.  Whatever 
difference  of  opinion  might  have  existed  as  to  the 
legal  competency  of  the  jury  to  meddle  with  the 
question  of  law,  there  existed  none  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  fact  being  their  peculiar  province.  Now, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  giving  to  the  adverb 
only  the  meaning  here  claimed  for  it  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Buller,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  conclusion, 
that,  if  the  jury  added  the  woid  only  to  their  ver- 
dict, it  would  amount  to  their  not  finding  all  the 
facts  ? Let  it  be  granted  that  they  did  not  find 
all  the  facts.  What  follows  ? They  sit  there  as 
judges  of  the  facts,  at  least.  And  what  does  that 
mean,  but  having  the  power  to  determine  whether 
certain  evidence  is  strong  enough  to  establish  cer- 
tain facta,  or  is  not  P And  what  else  does  the  not 
finding  all  the  facta  mean  but  the  finding  that  there 
is  evidence  sufficient  to  establish  some  of  the  facts, 
hut  not  evidence  sufficient  to  establish  others  of 
the  facts?  If  a jury  are  not  to  do  this,  they  are  a 
mere  word,  a mockery — and  not  merely  a mockery 
and  nothing  more,  for  they  are  a very  cumbrous, 
troublesome,  and  costly  mockery.  The  repugnancy 
in  the  verdict  alluded  to  above,  as  asserted  by  the 
judge,  might  be  this : that  the  jury’s  admission  of 
the  meaning  of  Oie  innuendos  (as  above  explained) 
implied  their  admission  of  all  the  facts  contended 
for  by  the  judge  ; while  their  addition  of  the  word 
only  to  their  verdict  implied  a non-admission  of 
all  the  facts  in  the  sense  of  the  learned  judge.  But 
we  apprehend  that  the  jury  might  very  well  admit 
the  meaning  of  the  innuendos,  without  being  held 
thereby  to  have  admitted  all  the  facts.  If  when 
we  use  the  terms  “question  of  law,”  and  “ques- 
tion of  fact,”  is  to  be  understood  in  the  one  case 
a question  of  pure  law,  and  in  the  other  a question 
of  pure  fact,  we  see  that,  when  the  question  has  for 
its  subject-matter  the  construing  the  meaning  of 
certain  words  singly,  or  of  certain  combinations  of 
words  joined  together  so  as  to  form  sentences,  it 
can  only  be  a question  of  pure  law  where  the  law 
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hu  iflizcd  certain  defined  and  unatnbignoua  ligni- 
ficaiioni  10  certain  wurda,  <ir  combinatiuna  of  words, 
aa,  for  example,  to  ibe  language  of  pleading  and 
conveyancing.  Where  the  law  baa  not  done  this, 
the  question  ia  no  more  a question  of  pure  law 
than  the  question  of  the  m.eaning  of  the  words  of 
an  E.:yp>ian  inscription,  a Greek  chorus,  or  a 
German  metaphysician,  is  a questiun  of  pure  law. 
Applying  these  principles  to  the  case  before  ua,  we 
find  that  the  question  of  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  the  * Dialogue  between  a Gentleman  and  a 
Farmer’  ia  just  aa  little  a question  of  pure  law, 
and  just  as  much  a queation  of  fact,  aa  the  ques- 
tions of  publication,  and  of  the  meaning  of  the 
innuendos,  as  they  are  called.  Consequently,  the 
logical  net  in  which  the  learned  judge  seemed  to 
think  the  jury  were  entangled  would  seem  to  have 
extended  over  more  than  the  jury ; and  the  logical 
process  by  which  bis  lordship  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  jury  had  fallen  into  an  absurd  and  incon- 
aistent  conclusion  appears  insufficient  for  that 
purpose. 

It  has  been  contended,  in  favour  of  the  prac- 
tice of  considering  the  criminality  of  a paper 
charged  to  be  a libel  as  a question  of  pure  law 
for  the  determination  of  the  judge,  that  this 
was  the  most  favourable  course  fur  the  defendant, 
becausef  the  question  of  criminality  must  then  be 
either  on  the  record,  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
judge,  and  of  course  always  subject  to  reconsidera- 
tion fur  the  defendant  by  writ  of  error,  or  on 
motion  for  a new  trial.  “ In  fact,  howeier,” 
observes  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  in  one  of  the 
notes  to  his  edition  of  Blackstone’a  ‘ Commen- 
taries,’* “it  was  attended  with  this  heavy  disad- 
vantage to  him,  that,  whenever  the  piibliraiiou and 
the  meaning  of  the  paper  as  charged  were  found 
against  him,  he  was  almost  uniformly  couvicted  in 
the  first  instance,  for  the  very  reason  that  ouch 
Conviction  was  so  reviewable”  The  above  argu- 
ment, too,  savours  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
the  argument  used  by  Mr.  Justice  Buller  on  the 
trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  at  Shrewsbury,  viz. 
“ that,  if  he  should  declare  it  to  be  no  libel,  and 
the  jury,  adopting  that  opinion,  should  acquit  the 
defendant,  he  should  thereby  deprive  the  prose- 
cutor uf  his  right  of  appeal  upon  the  record,  which 
wos  one  of  the  dearest  birthrights  of  the  subject.” 
Upon  which  Mr.  Erskine,  in  the  speech  on  his  mo- 
tion for  a new  trial,  made  the  following  observa- 
tions : — “ The  learned  judge  then  said,  that  as  to 
whether  the  Dialogue,  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
prosecution,  was  criminal  or  innocent,  he  should 
not  even  hint  an  opinion ; for  that,  if  he  should 
declare  it  to  be  no  libel,  and  the  jury,  adopting 
that  opinion,  should  acquit  the  defendant,  he  should 
thereby  deprive  the  prosecutor  of  his  right  of  ap- 
es' upon  the  record,  which  was  one  of  the  dearest 
irthrights  of  the  subject.  That  the  law  was  equal 
as  between  the  prosecutor  and  defendant ; and  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  criminal  and  civil 
cases.  I am  desirous  not  to  interrupt  the  state  of 
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the  trial  by  observations ; but  cannot  help  remark- 
ing, that  justice  to  the  prosecutor,  as  standing 
exactly  in  equal  scales  with  a prisoner,  and  in  the 
light  of  an  adverse  party  in  a civil  suit,  was  the 
first  reason  given  by  tlie  learned  judge  why  the 
jury  should  at  all  events  find  the  defendant  guilty, 
without  invesiigaling  his  guilt.  This  was  telling 
the  jury  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  they  could  not 
find  a general  verdict  in  favour  of  the  defendant 
without  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  prosecutor,  who 
would  be  shut  out  by  it  from  his  writ  of  error, 
which  he  was  entitled  to  by  law,  and  which  was 
the  best  birthright  of  the  subject.  It  was,  there- 
fore, ail  absolute  deuial  of  the  right  of  the  jury, 
and  of  the  judge  also  ; as  no  right  can  exist  which 
necessarily  works  a wrong  in  the  exercise  of  it. 
If  the  prosecutor  hud  by  law  a right  to  have  the 
questiun  on  the  record,  the  judge  and  jury  were 
both  tied  up  at  the  trial;  the  one  Ironi  directing, 
and  the  other  from  finding,  a verdict  which  disap- 
pointed that  right.  If  the  prosecutor  had  a right 
to  have  the  question  upon  the  record,  for  the  pur- 
|)0»e  of  appeal,  by  the  jury  confining  themselves  to 
the  fact  uf  publication,  which  would  leave  that 
question  open,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  jury 
had  a right  likewise  to  judge  of  the  question  of 
libel,  and  to  acquit  the  defendant,  which  would  de- 
prive the  prosecutor  of  that  right.  There  cannot 
be  comradictory  rights,  the  exercise  of  one  de- 
stroying and  annihilating  the  other.  I shall  discuss 
this  new  claim  of  the  prosecutor  upon  a future 
occasiun  ; for  the  present,  I will  venture  to  say, 
that  no  man  hss  a right — a propertv — or  a bene- 
ficial interest  in  the  punishment  of'  another.  A 
prosecution  at  the  instance  uf  the  cniwn  has  public 
justice  alone,  and  not  private  vengeance,  for  its 
object : in  prusecutinns  tor  murder  and  felonies, 
and  most  other  misdemeanors,  the  prosecutor  can 
have  no  such  pretence,  since  the  record  does  not 
comprehend  the  otlepce.  Why  he  should  have  it 
in  the  case  of  a libel,  I would  gladly  be  in- 
fonned.”  • 

And  again,  in  his  speech  on  the  15ih  of  Novem- 
ber, when  cause  was  shown  by  the  counsel  for  the 
crown  why  there  should  not  be  a new  trial : — “ If 
the  prosecutor  in  every  case  has  a birthright  by 
law  to  have  the  question  of  libel  left  open  upon  the 
record,  which  it  can  only  be  by  a verdict  of  con- 
viction on  the  single  fact  of  publishing,  no  legal 
right  can  at  the  same  time  exist  in  the  jury  to  shut 
out  that  question  by  a verdict  of  acquittal  founded 
upon  the  merits  of  the  publication,  or  the  innocent 
mind  of  the  publisher.  Rights  that  are  repugnant 
and  contradictory  cannot  be  co  existent.  The  jury 
can  never  have  a constitutional  right  to  do  an  act 
beneficial  to  the  defendant,  which  when  dune  de- 
prives the  prosecutor  of  a right  which  the  same 
constitution  has  vested  in  him.  No  right  can  be- 
long to  one  person,  the  exercise  of  which  in  every 
instance  must  necessarily  work  a wrung  to  another. 
If  the  prosecutor  of  a libel  has  in  every  instance 
the  privilege  to  try  the  merits  of  his  prosecution 
* II  at.  Tr.  tsa,  sss. 
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before  the  judgta,  the  jury  <an  have  no  right  in 
any  instance  to  preclude  his  appeal  to  them  by  a 
general  verdict  fur  the  defendant. 

“ The  jury,  therefore,  from  this  part  of  the 
charge,  must*  necessarily  have  felt  themselvei  ab- 
soluiely  limited  (I  might  say  even  in  their  powers) 
to  the  fact  of  publication  : because  the  highest  re- 
straint upon  good  men  is  to  convince  them  that 
they  cannot  break  loose  from  it  witlwut  injustice  ; 
and  the  power  of  a good  subject  is  never  more 
effectually  destroyed  than  when  he  is  made  to  be- 
lieve that  the  exercise  of  it  will  be  a breach  of  his 
duty  to  the  public,  and  a violation  of  the  laws  of 
his  country. 

“ But,  since  equal  justice  between  the  prose- 
cutor and  the  defendant  is  the  pretence  for.thia 
abridgment  of  jurisdiction,  let  us  examine  a little 
how  It  is  affected  by  it.  Do  the  prosecutor  and 
the  defendant  really  stand  upon  an  equal  footing 
by  this  mode  of  proceeding?  With  what  decency 
this  can  be  allc^  1 leave  those  to  answer  who 
know  that  it  is  only  by  the  imlulgence  of  Mr.  Bear- 
croft,  of  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  that  my  re- 
verend client  is  not  at  this  moment  in  prison,* 
while  we  are  discussing  this  notable  equality.  Be- 
sides, mv  lord,  the  judgment  of  this  court,  though 
not  flnal'in  the  constitution,  and  therefore  not  bind- 
ing on  the  prosecutor,  is  absolutely  conclusive  on 
the  defendant.  If  your  lordships  pronounce  the 
record  to  contain  no  liltel,  and  arrest  the  judgment 
on  the  verdict,  the  prosecutor  may  carry  it  to  the 
House  of  Lords  and,  pending  his  writ  of  error, 
remains  untouched  by  your  lordships’  decision ; 
but,  if  judgment  be  against  the  defendant,  it  is 
only  at  the  discretion  of  the  crown  (as  it  is  said), 
and  not  of  right,  that  he  can  prosecute  any  writ  of 
error  at  all ; and,  even  if  he  finds  no  obstruction  in 
that  quarter,  it  is  but  at  the  best  an  appeal  for  the 
benefit  of  public  liberty,  from  which  he  himself 
can  have  no  personal  benefit ; for  the  writ  of  error 
being  no  riiuerrerh’ar,  the  punishment  is  inflicted 
on  him  in  tne  meantime.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Home, 
this  court  imprisoned  him  for  publishing  a libel 
upon  iis  own  judgment,  pending  his  appeal  from 
its  justice  ; and  he  had  sunered  the  utmost  rigour 
which  the  law  imposed  upon  him  as  a crime  [cri- 
minal ?],  at  the  time  that  the  House  of  Lords,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  twelve  judges  of  England, 
were  gravely  assembled  to  determine  whether  he 
had  been  guilty  of  any  crime.  I do  not  mention 
this  case  as  hard  or  rigorous  on  Mr.  Horne,  as  an 
individual — it  is  the  general  course  of  practice ; 
but  surely  tliat  practice  ought  to  put  an  end  to  this 
argument  of  equality  lietween  prosecutor  and  pri- 
soner. It  is  adding  insult  to  injury  to  tell  an  in- 
nocent mail  who  is  in  a dungeon,  pending  his  writ 
of  error,  and  of  whose  innocence  both  judge  and 
jury  were  convinced  at  the  trial,  that  he  is  in  equal 
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scales  with  his  prosecutor,  who  is  at  large,  because 
he  has  an  opportunity  of  deciding,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  piiuiahmeiit,  that  the  prosecution  had 
been  unfounded  and  his  sufferings  unjust.  By 
parity  of  reasoning,  a prisoner  in  a capital  case 
might  be  hanged  in  the  meantime  for  the  benefit 
of  equal  justice  ; leaving  his  executors  to  fight  the 
battle  out  with  his  prosecutor  upon  the  record, 
through  every  court  in  the  kingdom ; by  which  at 
lost  his  attainder  might  be  reversed,  and  the  blood 
of  his  posterity  remain  uncorrupted.  What  justice 
can  be  more  impartial  or  equal  ?”  * 

Mr.  Erakine  grounded  his  motion  for  a new 
trial  on  the  following  four  propositions : — t 

1.  That,  when  a bill  of  indictment  is  found,  or 
an  information  filed,  charging  any  crime  or  misde- 
meanor known  to  the  law  of  England,  and  the  party 
accused  puts  himself  upon  the  country  by  piecing 
the  general  issue,  “Not  Guilty,”  the  jury  are 
CKNEHALLT  charged  with  his  deliverance  from  that 
CHiHE,  and  notsPECiALLT  from  the  fact  or  facta 
in  the  commission  of  which  the  indictment  nr  in- 
formation charges  the  crime  to  consist ; much  less 
from  any  single  fact,  to  the  exclusion  of  others 
charged  upon  the  same  record. 

2.  That  no  act  which  the  law  in  its  general 
theory  bolds  to  be  criminal  constitutes  in  itself  a 
crime,  abstracted  from  the  mischievous  intention 
of  the  actor;  and  that  the  intention,  even  wheie  it 
becomes  a simple  inference  of  reason  from  a fact 
or  facta  established,  may  and  ought  to  be  collected 
by  the  jury,  with  the  judge’s  assistance : because 
tlie  act  charged,  though  established  as  a fact  in  a 
trial  on  the  general  issue,  does  not  necessarily  and 
unavoidably  establish  the  criminal  intention  by  any 
abstract  conclusion. of  law;  the  establishment  of 
the  fact  being  still  no  more  than  evidence  of  the 
crime,  but  not  the  cbime  itself,  unless  the  jury 
render  it  so  themselves  by  referring  it  voluntarily 
to  the  court,  by  special  verdict. 

3.  The  two  former  propositions,  on  which  his 
motion  was  founded,  applying  to  all  criminal 
cases,  and  a distinction  having  always  been  taken 
between  libels  and  other  crimes  by  those  w ho  sup- 
port the  doctrines  he  was  combating,  Mr.  Erskine 
maintained  that  an  indictment  for  a libel,  even 
where  the  alander  of  an  individual  is  the  object  of 
it  (which  is  capable  of  being  measured  by  prece- 
dents of  justice),  forms  no  exception  to  the  juris- 
diction or  duties  of  juries,  or  the  practice  of  judges 
in  other  criminal  cases ; that  the  argument  fur  the 
difference,  vix.  because  the  whole  crime  always 
appears  upon  the  record,  is  false  in  fact,  and,  even 
if  true,  would  form  no  solid  or  substantial  difler- 
ence  in  law.t  Mr.  Erskine  then  cited  the  famous 
case  put  by  Algernon  Sidney,  os  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  this  proposition.  The  case  put  was  this : 
“ Suppose  a bookseller,  having  published  the 
Bible,  was  indicted  in  these  words : ‘ That,  intend- 
ing to  promote  atheism  and  irreligiun,  he  had 
blasphemously  printed  and  published  the  folluw- 
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ing  false  and  profane  libel, — There  is  no  God.* 
The  learned  judge  said,  that  a person  unjustly  ac- 
cused of  publishing  a Ithcl  might  always  demur* 
to  the  indictment;  this  is  an  instance  to  the  con- 
trary ; on  the  face  of  such  a record,  by  whicli  the 
demurrer  can  alone  be  determined,  it  contains  a 
complete  criminal  charge.  The  defendant,  there- 
fore, would  plead  Not  guilty,  and  go  down  to  trial, 
when  the  pro?ecutor  of  course  could  only  produce 
the  Bible  to  support  the  charge,  by  which  it  would 
appear  to  be  only  a verse  in  the  proverbs  of  Solo» 
mon,  viz.  ‘The  fool  has  said  in  his  heart,  Tlicre  is 
no  God,*  and  that  the  context  had  been  omitted  to 
constitute  the  libel.  The  jury,  shocked  at  the  im- 
position, would  only  wail  the  judge’s  direction  to 
acquit ; but,  consistently  with  the  principles  which 
have  governed  in  the  Dean  of  St.  Asajdi’s  trial,  how 
could  he  bc.acquitted  ? — The  judges  must  say,  You 
have  nothing  to  do  but  with  the  fact,  that  the  de- 
fendant published  the  trorrfr  laid  in  the  informa- 
tion.  But,  says  the  adversary,  the  distinction  is 
obvious ; reading  the  sacred  context  to  the  jury 
would  enable  them  to  negative  the  innuendos  which 
are  within  their  province  to  reject,  and  which,  being 
rejected,  would  destroy  the  charge.  The  answer 
is  obvious : such  an  indiclrntml  would  contain  no 
innuendo  on  which  a negative  could  be  put;  for,  if 
the  record  charged  that  the  defendant  blasphem- 
ously published  that  there  was  no  God,  it  would 
require  no  innuendo  to  explain  it.  Driven  from 
that  argument,  the  adversary  must  say,  that  the 
jury  by  the  context  would  be  enabled  to  negative 
the  epithets  contained  in  the  introduction,  and 
could  never  pronounce  it  to  be  blasphemous.  But 
the  answer  to  that  is  equally  conclusive ; fur  it  was 
said,  in  tire  cose  of  the  king  against  Woodfall,  that 
these  epithets  were  mere  formal  inferences  of  law, 
from  the  fact  of  publishing  that  which,  on  the  re- 
cord, was  a libel.  When  the  defendant  was  con- 
victed, it  could  not  appear  to  the  court  that  the 
defendant  only  published  the  Bible.  The  court 
could  not  look  off  the  record,  which  says,  that  the 
defendant  blasphemously  published  that  there  was 
no  God.  The  judge,  maintaining  these  doctrines, 
would  not,  however,  forget  the  respect  due  to  the 
religion  of  his  country,  though  the  law  of  it  had 
esca]>ed  him.  He  would  tell  the  jury,  that  it 
should  be  remembered  in  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment; and  the  honest  bookseller  of  Paternoster 
Row,  when  he  came  up  in  custoily  to  receive  judg- 
ment, would  be  let  off  for  a small  hne,  upon  the 
judge's  report,  that  he  bad  only  published  a new 
copy  of  the  Bible ; but  not  till  he  had  been  a 
month  in  the  King*s  Bench  prison,  while  this 
knolty  point  of  divinity  was  in  discussion.  This 
case  has  stood  invulnerable  for  above  a hundred 
years,  and  it  remains  still  for  Mr.  Bearcroft  to  an- 
swer.** ARcr  some  further  observations  on  this 
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' head,  Mr.  Erskinc  thus  continued : “ If  the  court 
shall  grant  me  a rule,  I mean  to  contend,  4thly, 
that  a seditious  ]il>el  contains  no  question  of  law; 

, hut,  supposing  the  court  should  deny  the  legality  of 
all  these  pn>)>osiiion8,  or,  admitting  their  iegaiity, 
resist  the  conclusion  I have  drawn  from  them,  then 
the  last  proposition,  in  which  1 am  supported  even 
by  all  those  authorities  on  which  the  learned  judge 
relics  for  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  charge,  is 
this: 

“5.  That  in  all  ca«es  where  the  mischievous  in- 
tention (which  is  agreed  to  be  the  essence  of  the 
crime)  cannot  be  collected  by  simple  inference 
I from  the  fact  charged,  because  the  defendant  goes 
, into  evidence  to  rebut  such  inference,  the  intention 
becomes  then  a pure  unmixed  question  of  fact,  for 
, the  consideration  of  the  jury.*** 

]/ord  Mansheld,  in  delivering  tlie  judgment  of 
the  court  in  this  famous  case,  made  some  interest- 
ing observations,  to  the  effect  that,  from  the  Revo- 
lution down  to  that  lime,  nearly  a hundred  years, 
the  direction  of  every  judge,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
traced,  had  been  consonant  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Justice  Bullcr,  viz.  that  the  matter  for  the  jury  to 
decide  was,  whether  the  defendant  was  guilty  of 
the  fact  or  nut ; and  that  no  counsel  had  com- 
plained of  it  by  an  application  to  the  court. 
“ Counsel  for  the  Crown,**  observed  his  lordship, 
“to  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  jury,  and  to  sa- 
tisfy the  by-standers,  have  expatiated  upon  the 
enormity  of  the  lil>el.  Judges,  with  the  same  view, 
have  sometimes  done  the  same  thing;  both  have 
done  it  wisely  with  another  view,  to  obviate  tiie 
captivating  harangues  of  defendants*  counsel  to 
the  jury,  that  they  can  and  ought  to  find  lhat»  in 
law,  the  paper  is  no  libel.  But  the  formal  direc- 
tion of  every  judge,  under  which  ever}’  lawyer  has 
so  far  acquie>ced  os  not  to  complain  of  it  to  the 
court,  seems  to  me,  ever  since  the  Revolution,  ^ 
have  been  agreeable  to  the  direction  given  in  this 
case.  It  is  difficult  to  cite  cases ; the  trials  art 
not  printed ; unless  a question  arise,  notes  are  not 
taken  ; nobody  takes  a note  of  a direction  of  courw 
not  dis))utcd.  We  must,  as  in  all  cases  of  tradi- 
tion, trace  backwards,  and  presume,  from  the  u-^aife 
which  is  remembered,  that  the  preceding  usage 
was  the  same.**t  His  lordship  then  alluded  to  the 
case  of  the  ‘ Craftsman,*  of  which  he  gave  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account,  from  personal  observa- 
tion : “The  • Craftsman  * was  a celebrated  ps^y 
paper,  written  in  opposition  to  the  ministry  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  by  many  men  of  high  rank  aud 
great  abilities ; the  whole  parly  espoused  it.  B 
w as  thought  proper  to  prosecute  the  famous  Hagu* 
letter  ; I was  at  the  trial ; it  happens  to  be  printed 
in  the  9ih  vol.  of  * State  Trials,*  2.55.  J There  was 
a great  concourse,  great  ex|>eclation ; and  many 
persons  of  higli  rank  were  present  to  countenance 
the  defendant.  Mr.  Fazakcrlcy  nnd  Mr.  Bootle 
were  the  leading  counsel  for  the  defendant ; they 
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stnrted  every  objection  and  laboured  every  |xunt ; 
and,  when  the  jndge  overruled  them,  he  usually 
said,  * If  I am  wrong*  you  know  where  to  apply.* 
The  judge  was  Lord  Chief  Justice  Kaymond,  who 
had  been  eminent  at  the  bar  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  solicitor  and  attorney-general  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.,  and  intimately  connected  with  Sir 
Ed^vard  Norihey,  so  that  he  must  have  known 
what  the  ancient  practice  had  been.  The  cause 
was  so  blended  with  party  passion  that  it  required 
his  utmost  attention;  yet,  when  he  came  to  sum 
up,  and  direct,  he  did  it  as  of  course,  just  as  Mr. 
Justice  Buller  did  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Faza- 
kcrley  and  .\Ir.  Bootle,  very  able  lawyers,  and  con- 
nected in  party  with  the  writers  of  the  ‘Crafts- 
man,* never  thought  of  complaining  to  the  court. 
The  other  trials  before  Lord  Raymond  are  not 
printed,  nor  to  be  found  in  any  notes ; but,  to  be 
sure,  his  direction  in  all  was  to  the  same  eftcct.  I 
recollect  one,  where  the  * Craftsman  * was  acquit- 
ted, from  a ballad  made  by  Mr.  Pulieney: — 

‘ For  Sir  Pbi'ln  wU  kao«r*  that  hi«  innnoadoa 
No  luQitcr  «ul  arr^e  him,  io  Torw  nr  ia  }>ruar; 

For  hi>n«^  nn-n  h»»e  d-ciiWa  ihi*  cau>», 

W tw  anr  ju<l^  of  fart.  Ihouith  uot  Ju<l;;?a  of  lava.*  '** 

After  tlie  trial  of  Mr.  Almou,  in  1771,  for  the 
republication  of  ‘Junius,'  .Mr.  Burke  brought  a 
bill  into  parliament  to  settle  the  point.  It  was 
thrown  out;  but  in  1791  Mr.  Fox  brought  in  a 
bill  almost  in  terms  the  same,  which  was  finally 
passed  in  1792  f By  section  1 the  jury*,  on  the 
trial  of  an  indictment  or  information  for  libel,  may 
give  a general  verdict  upon  the  whole  matter  put 
in  issue,  and  shall  not  be  required  by  the  court  to 
find  the  defendant  guilty  merely  on  the  proof  of 
the  publication,  and  of  the  sense  ascribed  to  the 
paper  in  the  indictment  or  information.  The  2nd 
section  provides  that  the  court  shall  give  their 
opinion  and  directions  to  the  jury  on  the  matter  in 
issue  between  the  king  and  the  defendant  or  de- 
fendants, as  in  other  criminal  cases;  and  the  3rd 
section  provides  that  the  jury  may,  as  in  other 
criminal  cases,  find  a s{)ecial  verdict.  The  4th 
section  provides  that  the  defendants  mav  move  in 
arrest  of  judgment,  as  before  the  passing  of  that  act. 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  upon  this  hill  the 
following  question  (among  others)  was  put  by  the 
Lords  to  the  Judges:  “Supj>u8it)g  the  publication 
clearly  proved,  and  the  innocence  of  the  paper  as 
clearly  manifest,  is  it  competent  for  the  judge  to 
recommend  a verdict  of  Not  guilty?”  Tl»e answer 
was  in  the  alTirmaiive;  “but,**  it  is  added,  “no 
case  has  occurred  in  which  it  would  have  l)cen,  in 
sound  discretion,  fit  for  a judge,  sitting  at  AV« 
to  have  given  such  direction  or  recommend- 
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ation  to  a jury.”  And  the  line  of  argument  that 
follows  is  that,  even  in  apparently  the  clearest 
cases,  the  judge  may  he  wrong,  and  that  then  fore 
the  safe  course  for  him  is  that  which  leaves  his 
direction  open  to  review.  “ It  is  obvious,**  ob- 
serves Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  “ that  tins  was  full 
of  practical  hardship  to  the  defendant,  and  that 
it  was  a declining  from  that  proper  responsibility 
in  the  judge,  which  the  public  has  a right  to 
expect,  and  without  which  trials  at  priui  in 
general  would  lose  half  their  value.*’  • 

U e Conclude  these  observations  on  the  law  of 
li)>el  with  the  following  remark  of  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge,  in  the  note  above  referred  to:  “The 
advocates  of  the  bill,  iioth  in  and  out  of  parliament 
(and  no  one  more  powerfully  than  its  real  autlior, 
the  late  Lord  Erskine),  uniformly  contended  that 
it  was  to  prevent  and  not  to  produce  an  anomaly 
in  the  criminal  law,  and  that  their  sole  object  was 
to  give  the  jury  the  same  power,  and  no  other,  in 
a trial  for  libel  as  in  a trial  for  murder.  This 
should  be  always  borne  in  mind,  and  so  lung  as  it 
is,  the  hill  Will  be  productive  of  great  benefit : but 
the  object  of  the  bill  is  very  easily  misrepresented, 
for  the  bill  itself  rests  upon  a somewhat  subtle 
proposition ; and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
juries  have  l>een  sometimes  persuaded  that  incases 
of  libel  they  were  invested  with  uew  and  extraor- 
dinary powers,  while,  in  the  words  of  John  Lilbum, 
the  judge  was  reduced  to  a mere  cypher.  When- 
ever this  happens,  the  bill  is  indirectly  the  source 
of  much  mi8cliief.”t 

IV. — Miscellaneous  LEGLSLATinN. 

Formerly,  acts  of  parliament  were  considered  to 
have  passed,  and  their  ojieration  to  have  com- 
menced, on  the  first  day  of  the  session  in  which 
they  were  passed  : but  by  the  statute  33  Geo.  III. 
c.  13,  all  acts,  private  as  well  as  public,  commence 
their  operation  (except  wliere  another  period  of 
commencement  is  provided)  from  the  day  on  which 
they  receive  the  royal  assent,  which  day  is  directed 
to  be  indorsed  on  every  act  immediately  after  the 
title,  and  to  he  considered  os  part  of  the  act.  The 
correct  mode  of  describing  a statute  made  pre- 
viously to  the  above  statute  33  Geo.  III.  c.  13,  is 
to  dei-cribe  it  its  of  the  year  in  which  the  si>sion 
began,  even  although  it  was  in  fact  passed  in  a 
subsequent  year  of  the  reign,  the  session  having 
extended  into  that  subsequent  year.  But  staiutfs 
pa«>si‘d  since  the  above  act  of  Geo.  111.,  being  ic- 
lerred  to  (he  date  of  the  ruval  assent  as  the  period 
of  their  commenccmeiii,  will  be  correctly  described 
as  of  the  ye%r  when  they  received  the  royal  assent, 
though  the  session  in  which  they  passed  extemied 
into  that  year  from  another:  if  the  royal  nt 
WHS  given  in  the  latter  of  the  two  yearn,  it  would 
l)C  inaccurate  to  describe  them  as  of  the  former 
year  nl  >nc.  The  following  two  c.\amplcs,  the  first 
of  incorrect,  the  second  of  correct  description  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  are  given  in  an  able  article 
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on  thii  sn1)ject  in  ‘The  Juriit’  of  April  ‘2,  1842  : 
“Thiie,  the  Copyhoid  Commutation  Act,  4 and  5 
Viet.  c.  35,  appears  to  be  improperly  described  in 
tome  of  the  forms  that  it  provides,  as  an  act  passed 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign,  the  royal  ataent 
having  been  given  to  it  on  the  21st  of  June,  1841, 
the  second  day  of  the  fifth  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  act  relating  to  the  qualification  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament  (1  and  2 Viet  c.  48,  royal 
assent  July  27,  1838)  is  correctly  mentioned,  in 
the  form  of  declaration  therein  prescribed,  as  an 
act  passed  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign.” 

“ And  in  either  case."  continues  the  same 
vrriter,  “ whether  the  statute  was  passed  before  or 
since  the  act  of  Geo.  111.,  it  is,  in  pleading,  fatal, 
and  in  any  kind  of  document  inaccurate,  to  de- 
scribe a statute  as  passed  in  two  years  of  a reign, 
though  the  session  of  parliament  in  which  it  was 
passed  extended  from  the  one  year  into  the  other. 
But  in  all  cases  where  the  session  extended  from 
one  year  into  another,  whether  the  statute  was 
pass^  before  or  aAer  the  act  of  Geo.  III.,  and 
whether  it  was  passed  in  the  first  or  the  second  of 
the  two  years,  the  most  safe  and  accurate  method, 
and  that  prescribed  by  the  court  in  the  cases  both 
of  R.  o.  Biers,*  and  Gibbs  c.  Pilce,t  is  to  describe  it 
as  ‘ passed  in  the  session  of  parliament  held  ’ in 
those  years ; for  this,  it  is  evident,  will  prevent  the 
possibility  of  any  exception  being  taken  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statement,  or  of  any  confusion  with 
the  acts  of  another  session.  This  mode  of  state- 
ment is  followed  in  the  act  for  the  further  amend- 
ment of  the  law,  3 4 4 Wm.  IV.  c.  43  (an  act 
whose  authorship  is  attributed  to  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  ornaments  of  the  bench),  which,  in 
§ 16,  refers  to  ‘ the  statute  passed  in  the  session  of 
parliament  held  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of 
the  reign  of  King  William  the  Third,  intituled,’ 
4c.”  In  the  same  paper  is  mentioned  a peculiar 
exception  to  these  rules  that  came  under  consider- 
ation in  the  case  of  Rann  r.  Green.{  The  de- 
clararion  described  a statute  on  which  the  action 
was  brought  to  be  a statute  of  the  4th  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  whereas  the  record,  when  produced  in 
evidence,  appeared  to  be  of  the  4th  and  5th  of 
Philip  and  Mary.  It  was  contended  that  the 
former  was  the  true  description  of  the  statute,  it 
being  made  in  the  fourth  year  of  their  joint  reign. 
Lord  Mansfield  said,  “ It  is  impossible  to  get  over 
this  objection.  The  only  question  is,  whether  this 
is  a variance  in  the  description  of  the  material 
ground  of  action.  In  some  reigns,  as  in  Car.  II. 
and  Geo.  II.,  it  happens  that  the  parliament  meets 
in  one  year  of  the  reign,  and  continues  during 
part  of  the  next  year.  In  that  case  the  method  is 
to  entitle  the  acts  passed  of  both  years.  But,  in 
point  of  law,  acts  of  parliament  which  do  not,  in 
words,  confine  the  commencement  to  a particular 
day,  or  where  the  commencement  does  not  appear 
from  the  subject-matter,  refer  to  the  first  day  of 
the  session ; and,  therefore,  supposing  this  to  be 
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an  act  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  ac- 
cording to  such  method,  it  would  in  truth  be  a 
statute  of  the  4th,  and  ought  to  be  so  set  forth. 
But  in  this  case  it  is  different.  Philip,  by  act  of 
parliament,  has  the  style  of  king ; but  his  being  so 
entitled  does  not  annihilate  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Therefore  from  that  time 
the  statutes  are  entitled  the  1st  and  2ii<l,  the  2nd 
and  3rd  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  so  on ; that  is, 
the  1st  of  Philip  and  2nd  o*f  Mary,  4c.  Here  the 
declaration  describes  the  statute  to  be  of  the  4th 
of  Philip  and  Mary.  Upon  the  parliament  roll 
being  produced,  it  appears  to  be  an  act  patted  in 
the  4th  and  5th  of  Philip  and  Mary.  The  statute, 
therefore,  described  in  the  declaration  is  different 
from  the  statute  produced;  and,  in  fart,  there  is 
no  set  in  the  statute-book  of  the  4ih  of  Philip  and 
Mary.”  The  following  additional  remarks  and 
suggestions,  which  we  copy  from  the  same  paper, 
will  be  found  to  be  practically  useful.  “ The  de- 
cisions we  have  been  considering  have  all  taken 
place  on  matters  of  pleading ; and,  though  tl.rre 
j may  not  be  the  same  motives  for  exacting  the 
observance  of  this  scrupulous  correctness  in  other 
documents,  for  example,  in  those  that  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  conveyancing  draftsman,  as  the 
same  fatal  consequences  are  not  risked,  yet,  even 
there,  the  nicest  accuracy  and  propriety  of  verbal 
details  might  be  advantageously  studied,  by  fol- 
lowing the  method  of  describing  a statute  recom- 
mended in  R.  V.  Biers,  wherever  it  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  desirable  perspicuity  and  terseness 
of  expression.  In  the  conveyance  by  release,  in- 
deed, the  inconvenience  of  lengthening  the  paren- 
thetical mention  of  the  statute  4 and  5 Viet.  c.  21, 
interposed  between  the  nominative  and  the  verb  in 
the  operative  part  of  the  deed,  would  seem  to  pre- 
sent a sufficient  reason  for  adhering  to  the  usual 
form  of  referring  to  it  as  ‘ an  act  passed  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  present  majesty,’ 
4c. ; since,  as  we  have  teen,  that  mode  of  stating 
it  (the  act  having  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
1 8th  of  May,  1841)  teems  to  be  fully  warranted, 
even  on  the  strict  principles  of  pleading,  by  the 
authorities  to  which  we  have  called  our  readers’ 
attention.  In  the  case,  however,  of  statutes  which 
received  the  royal  assent  in  the  latter  of  two  years 
in  which  the  session  was  holden,  convenience  re- 
quires that  they  should  be  described  as  of  both 
years,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  statutes 
in  a subsequent  session  commencing  or  held  in  the 
same  year;  and,  consequently,  that  the  method 
sliould  be  adopted  of  stating  them  as  statutes 
‘ passed  in  the  session  of  parliament  held  in  the 
— th  and  — th  years  of  the  reign,’  4c.  The  plan 
of  describing  the  statutes  passed  in  the  first  of  the 
two  years  in  which  the  session  was  held  as  statutes 
of  that  first  year  alone,  and  those  passed  in  the 
second  year  as  statutes  of  both  years,  has  also  this 
advantage,  that  it  agrees  with  the  mode  adopted 
by  the  queen’s  printer  in  the  copies  printed  by 
him ; and  this  authori^  has  been  referred  to,  as 
at  least  presumptive  evidence  of  the  authentic  text 
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of  the  title  of  s modern  statute,  in  the  case  uf  Rex 
It.  Barnett  (3  Ciimp.  345),  where  the  title  of  a 
statute  (une  in  the  5th  year  of  Elizabeth),  in  the 
copy  of  the  net  lately  printed  by  the  king’s  printer, 
being  different  to  [from]  that  in  Ruffhead’s  edition 
of  the  statutes.  Lord  Ellenborough  said  that,  in  the 
rase  of  a recent  statute,  he  should  have  acteil  upon 
the  copy  printed  by  the  king’s  printer;  but,  with 
regard  to  a statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  should 
consider  Ruffhead  to  be  correct  till  tbe  contrary 
was  proved  by  an  examination  of  the  parliament 
roll.” 

Tbe  history  of  the  National  Finances  during  the 
present  period  is  marked  by  some  very  important 
operations  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  and  the 
government,  which  collectively,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  events  of  the  time,  wrought  great  changes 
in  our  system  of  taxation  and  revenue. 

The  commencement  of  peace  and  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
administration  was  aignalised  by  both  a revision 
and  readjustment  of  some  of  the  old  taxes  and  the 
impoaition  of  a good  many  new  ones.  As  soon  as 
he  found  himself  in  possession  of  real  power,  as 
well  as  of  place,  by  his  commanding  majority  in 
the  new  House  of  Commons,  which  asaembleti  in 
May,  1784,  he  set  vigorously  to  work  with  his 
financial  reforms.  On  the  2 1st  of  June,  tbe  House 
having  on  his  motion  resolved  itself  into  a com- 
mittee to  consider  of  the  laws  for  the  prevention  of 
smuggling,  be  rose  to  bring  forward  his  famous 
scheme  for  what  was  called  the  Commutation  Tax, 
being  a tax  to  be  levied  on  windows  in  lieu  of  the 
greater  portion,  which  be  proposed  to  abolish,  of 
the  existing  tax  on  tea.  The  article  of  tea  he 
described  as  the  ample  of  smuggling;  an  illicit 
trade  was  also  carried  on  in  other  commodiiiea, 
but  its  extent  was  insignificant  compared  with  the 
smuggling  of  tea.  At  this  time  all  the  tea  sold 
by  the  East  India  Company  was  no  more  than 
5,500,000  lbs.,  while  the  quantity  consumed  within 
tbe  kingdom  was  calculated  to  amount  to  above 
13,000,000  lbs.  Tbe  duties  to  which  the  article 
was  subject  more  than  doubled  its  coat  to  the  fair 
dealer;  the);  amounted  to  119  per  cent,  upon  its 
price  at  the  Company’s  tales,  producing  a revenue 
to  the  government  of  nearly  800,0001.  Of  this 
sum  Pitt  proposed  to  sacrifice  a^ut  600,0001., 
and  to  raise  for  the  future  only  about  1 70,0001.  on 
tea,  by  a tax  of  12j  per  cent.,  recovering  the 
600,0001.  by  means  of  a tax  on  windows.  The 
measure  was  warmly  opposed,  but  it  was  carried ; 
and,  in  so  far  sa  regarded  the  putting  down  of  the 
illicit  trade  in  tea,  it  had  all  the  success  that  the 
minister  anticipatetL  Tbe  immediate  effect  was 
that  tbe  legal  imports  of  tea  were  almost  trebled. 
We  may  here  notice,  however,  that  in  a few  years 
the  exigencies  of  the  war  with  France  compelled  a 
gradual  return  to  the  old  system  of  a high  duty 
upon  this  article ; till,  from  25  per  cent,,  to  which 
the  tax  was  raised  in  1795,  it  at  last  mounted  to 
96  per  cent,  in  1806,  and  to  100  per  cent,  on  all 
except  the  cheapest  descriptions  of  teas  in  1819. 


I But  Pitt’s  Commutation  Act  had  nevertheless 
driven  the  trade  into  a legitimate  channel,  from 
which  it  never  again  deviated  to  anything  like  tbe 
same  extent  as  before.  This  successful  experi- 
ment in  the  ca'C  of  lea  was  afterwards  followed  up 
by  similar  diminutions  of  the  duties  on  wines, 
tobar.ro,  and  other  articles  on  which  the  smuggler 
had  in  like  manner  laid  his  hands. 

When  he  opened  the  budget,  on  the  30th  of 
June  following,  Pitt  announced  a long  catalogue 
of  other  new  taxes  which  he  proposed  to  sdd 
to  that  on  windows.  As  finally  arranged,  they 
were  laid  on  candles,  bricks,  tiles,  hau,  horses, 
British  linens  and  eotlons,  and  tbe  bleaching 
and  dyeing  of  those  fabrics ; ribands,  gauzes,  pa- 
per, hackney-coaches,  gold  and  silver  plate,  lead 
exfiorted,  raw  and  thrown  silk  imported,  the  post- 
age of  letters,  licences  for  retailing  beer,  Ac.,  and 
for  making  and  dealing  in  various  excisable  com- 
modities, snd  qualifications  for  shooting; — the 
whole  being  calculated  to  produce  a revenue  of 
930,000/.,  so  as  to  give  an  excess  of  650,000/. 
over  the  interest  of  a loan  at  the  same  time  con- 
tracted of  6,000,000/.  The  next  session  length- 
ened this  list  by  taxes  on  male  servama  (in  addi- 
tion to  that  almdy  existing),  on  female  servants, 
on  salt,  on  retail  shops,  on  post-horses,  on  gloves, 
on  pawnbrokers’  licences,  on  coachmakers,  on 
dogs,  on  wheeled  carriages,  im  bachelors,  on  attor- 
neys, and  on  warrants  of  attorney.  In  his  speech 
on  opening  the  budget  this  year  (9th  May,  1785), 
Pitt  expressed,  in  strong  terms,  the  reluctance  with 
which  he  found  himself  compelled  to  press  on  the 
country  with  these  additional  imposts.  “ The  arcu- 
mulat^  burthens,"  be  said,  “ that  had  for  a series 
of  years  been  heaped  upon  the  people  made  them, 
no  doubt,  hope  and  expect  that  the  era  of  peace 
would  be  a time  of  retrenchment  and  a day  ol  ease. 
Hard,  therefore,  was  the  task  of  a minister  whose 
duly,  from  his  situation,  led  him  to  tbe  necessity 
of  still  adding,  even  under  these  circumstances,  to 
those  taxes  and  to  those  burthens.  He  hsd  there- 
fore to  hope  for  the  indulgence  of  the  committee. 
After  taxes  the  most  palatable,  after  taxes  the  most 
popular,  and  when  the  resources  of  each  had  been 
drained  to  their  utmost,  tbe  means  by  which  mo- 
ney w-as  to  be  raised  could  not  meet  with  that 
general  agreeable  reception  which,  otherwise,  might 
be  expected.  Some,  indeed,  still  existed,  which 
possibly  might  be  called  productive ; but  the 
means,  in  his  opinion,  though  in  one  degree  palat- 
able, yet,  in  another,  were  pernicious.  They  dis- 
guised the  poison  at  the  very  time  they  administered 
the  suppo^  remedy ; and,  by  disguising,  aggra- 
vsted  to  a certainty  the  burthens  of  the  people.”  His 
painful  task  he  h^  set  out  by  describing  os  farced 
upon  him  by  the  necessity  of  “ providing  for  tbe 
exigencies  of  the  late  calamitous  and  unprofitable 
war,  in  order  to  bring  back  the  country  to  its  for- 
mer vigour  and  importance,  and  give  stability  to 
its  strengih  and  prosperity.”  But " be  must,”  he 
said,  ” remind  the  committee,  that,  however  un- 
welcome the  task  of  imposing  them,  yet  firom  these 
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burthens  one  great,  one  long  wished'for  event  was 
to  arise — a real  fund  towards  paying  off  the  na* 
tional  debt ; and  he  remained  most  strongly  con* 
firmed  in  opinion  of  a probability  that  this  event 
would  tinally  happen." 

In  a short  speech  delivered  about  a month  before 
this  (on  the  11th  of  April),  Pitt  had  laid  before 
the  House  the  general  state  of  the  national  income 
and  expenditure,  and  had  endeavoured  to  show 
that,  from  the  rate  at  which  the  productiveness  of 
the  taxes  was  increasing,  there  was  reason  to  ex- 
pect a future  annual  surplus  of  not  less  than 
1,840,000/.  for  a sinking  fund.  The  original  sink- 
ing fund,  established  in  1717,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  usually  designated 
by  his  name,  although  the  idea  was  that  of  his  col- 
league, the  first  Earl  Stanhope,*  still  remained  in 
nominal  existence,  but  had  not  for  some  years  past 
exerted  even  any  apparent  effect  in  the  reduction 
of  the  debt.  Its  average  annual  amount  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  George  III.  was  somewhat 
above  2.000,000/.;  by  1776  it  had  risen  to 
3,166,517/.;  and  even  under  the  check  given  to 
consumption  and  commercial  activity  during  the 
colonial  war,  the  produce  of  the  6xed  taxes  which 
had  been  formally  set  apart  for  this  object  was 
2,685,689/.  in  1777;  2,442,063/.  in  1778; 
2,267,399/.  in  1779;  and  2,403.017/-  in  1780. 
But  these  sums  had  all  been  absorbed  by  the 
urgent  demands  of  the  public  service.  It  is  cal- 
culated, by  Dr.  Price,  that  from  the  date  of  the 
first  alienation  of  this  sinking  fund,  in  1733 1 to 
the  year  1786,  the  whole  amount  of  debt  paid  off 
by  it  was  no  more  than  about  8,500,000/.-~namely, 
3,000,000/.  in  1736  and  1737;  3,000,000/.  dur- 
ing the  peace  between  1748  and  1756;  and 
2,500,000/.  in  the  peace  between  1763  and  1775. 
“ On  the  whole,”  observes  Dr.  Hamilton,  this 
fund  did  little  in  time  of  peace,  and  nothing  in 
time  of  war,  to  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt. 
The  purpose  of  its  inviulable  application  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  hopes  entertain^  of  its  powerful 
efficacy  entirely  disappointed.  At  this  time  the 
nation  had  no  other  free  revenue  except  the  land 
and  malt  taxes,  granted  annually  ; and,  as  the  land 
tax  during  peace  was  then  granted  at  a low  rate,^ 
the  produce  was  inadequate  to  the  expense  of  a 
peace  establishment  on  the  most  moderate  scale. 
This  gave  occasion  to  the  encroachments  on  the 
sinking  fund.  Had  the  land  tax  been  always 
continued  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  it  would 
have  gone  far  to  keep  the  sinking  hind,  during 
peace,  inviolate. ”§ 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  7th  of  March,  1786, 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  that  Pitt  brought 
forward  his  plan  for  a new  ainking  fund.||  The 
bill,  which  was  immediately  introduced  for  carry- 
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ing  it  into  effect,  met  with  little  oppotition,  except 
in  the  Upper  House  from  Exrl  Stanhope,  who  had 
a project  of  his  own  which  he  wished  to  substitute  ; 
and  it  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  26th  of  May, 
under  the  title  of  * An  Act  for  vesting  certain  suma 
in  Commissioners,  at  the  end  of  every  quarter  of  a 
year,  to  be  by  them  applied  to  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt.’  * By  this  act,  to  quote  the  ab- 
stract of  its  provisions  given  by  Dr.  Hamilton, 
“ the  various  branches  of  revenue  then  existing 
were  united  under  the  name  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  One  million,  taken  from  that  fund,  was 
vested  annually  in  the  hands  of  commissioners  fur 
the  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  to  be  applied 
for  purchasing  capital  in  such  stocks  as  they  should 
judge  expedient  at  the  market  prices.  To  this  fund 
was  to  be  added  the  interest  of  the  debt  redeemed, 
and  annuities  fallen  in  by  the  failure  of  lives,  or 
the  expiry  of  the  terms  for  which  they  were  grant^ ; 
and  life  annuities  unclaimed  for  three  yean  were 
considered  as  expired,  and  added  to  the  sinking 
fund.  When  this  fund  amounted  to  four  millions, 
it  was  enacted  that  the  interest  of  the  redeemed 
debt,  and  annuities  fallen  in,  were  no  longer  to  be 
applied  to  it,  but  remain  at  the  disposal  of  parlia- 
ment.” t The  commisaionen  appointed  by  the 
act  were  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  the  Accomptant-general  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  Oovernor  and  Deputy-governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  consolidated  fund  established  by  this  act  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  another  measure,  the 
general  consolidation  of  the  customs  and  excise 
duties,  which  was  effected  in  the  fallowing  year  by 
the  27  Geo.  III.  c.  13,  commonly  called  the  Con- 
soUdatioD  Act.  The  various  duties  in  question, 
imposed  at  different  times  and  upon  all  sorts  of 
principles,  had  grown  to  such  a mass  of  intricacy 
and  confusion,  that  “ merebanta  and  other  indi- 
viduals,” it  has  been  stated,  “ 6nding  it  impossible 
to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  the  amount,  or  even  the 
number,  of  the  duties  they  had  to  pay,  were  obliged 
to  leave  it  entirely  to  those  clerks  of  the  custom- 
house or  excise-office  who,  by  constant  practice, 
had  acquired  a dexterity  in  it,  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  duties  payable.”  I By  the  Conso- 
lidation Act  all  the  existing  duties  and  drawbacks 
were  at  once  repealed,  and  others  imposed,  each  of 
which  was  stated  in  one  distinct  sum,  and  appor- 
tioned u[>on  the  value  or  quantity  of  the  article. 
The  act  encountered  some  opposition  in  its  passage 
through  parliament,  directed  principally  against  a 
part  of  it  which  was  occupied  with  regulations  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  of  commerce  shortly 
before  concluded  with  France ; but  when  his  plan 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  duties  was  6rst  an- 
nounced by  Pitt,  on  the  26ih  of  February,  1787, 
it  was  warmly  welcomed  from  all  sides.  As  soon 
as  the  minister  had  resumed  his  seal,  Burke  rose 
and  said  “ that,  upon  the  whole,  the  measure  pro- 
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posed  waf,  in  itself,  so  obviously  necessary,  bene- 
ficial, and  desirable,  and  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  0|>encd  it  with  such  extraordinary 
clearness  and  perspicuity,  that  he  Uiotight  it  did 
not  become  him,  or  those  who,  like  him,  unfor- 
tunately felt  it  to  be  their  duty  frequently  to  oppose 
the  measures  of  government,  to  content  thems^ves 
with  a sullen  acquiescence ; but  it  behoved  them 
to  rise  up  manfully,  and,  doing  justice  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman’s  merit,  to  return  him  thanks, 
on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  country,  for  having 
in  so  masterly  and  intelligible  a manner  brought 
forth  a plan  of  consolidation  of  duties  which  pro- 
mised ease  and  accommodation  to  the  merchants, 
and  all  those  concerned  in  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  country,  and  advantage  and  increase  to  the 
revenue.” 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1792,  Pitt  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Commons  a plan  of  a second  sink- 
ing fund  ; which  was  also  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  an  act  passed  for  carrying  it  into  effect.* 
Its  principle  was  to  make  every  future  loan  carry 
with  it  the  means  of  its  own  liquidation  in  about 
forty-five  years,  by  one  per  cent,  of  its  amount  be- 
ing set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  the  dividends 
on  the  ca])ital  thus  redeemed  being  added  to  the 
fund  : the  per  centage  on  annuities  for  lives,  or  for 
a longer  terra  than  forty-five  years,  being  taken  on 
their  estimated  value  afferthat  term.  At  the  same 
time  the  former  sinking  fund  (which  was  appoint- 
ed to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  redemption  of 
the  old  debt)  was  assisted  by  a grant  of  400,000/., 
to  w'hich  200,000/.  was  afterwards  annually  added. 

Such  were  the  principal  arrangements  under 
which  the  financial  system  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  placed  when  the  war  with  France  broke  out 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1793.  The  declara- 
tion of  war  was  made  by  the  French  government, 
on  the  1st  of  February;  and  we  will  now  state 
what  had  been  the  results  of  the  system  thus  esta- 
blished by  Mr.  Pitt,  up  to  that  epoch. 

First,  wi'h  regard  to  the  produce  of  the  taxes.  In 
1784,  the  last  yearof  the  old  system,  which  hud  sub- 
sisted during  the  war  wiih  America,  the  revenue 
raised  by  taxation  amounted  only  to  12,905,519/.; 
in  1785,  after  the  first  of  Pitt’s  new  taxes  had 
come  into  operation,  it  rose  to  14,871,520/.;  in 
1786  it  was  15,096,112/. ; and  from  that  point  it 
went  on  steadily  increasing  till,  in  1792,  it  reached 
the  sum  of  17,382,435/.t  All  tliis  time  the  land 
tax  had  been  levied  at  the  rate  of  4s.  in  the  pound, 
as  it  had  been  ever  since  1776.J 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  debt.  At  the  close  of 
the  American  war  in  1783,  its  entire  amount,  in- 
cluding 9,600,000/.  of  unfunded  debt,  Ixjarmg  an 
interest  of  288,000/.,  was  219,851,628/.,  and  that 
of  the  interest  or  annual  charge  upon  it  9,451,772/. 
Between  this  date  and  the  commencement  of  the 
war  with  France  in  1793,  the  purchases  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  had  amounted 
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in  all  to  10,242,100/.  (all  in  the  3 per  cents.), 
clearing  away  an  annual  charge  for  interest  to  the 
extent  of  307,263/. ; but,  as  the  unfunded  debt  had 
in  the  meantime  l>een  increased  to  16,129,487/., 
bearing  an  interest  of  483,884/.,  and  there  were 
besides  annuities  for  lives  or  terms  of  years,  mak- 
ing an  additional  annual  charge  of  1,293,870/.,  the 
entire  amount  of  the  debt  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1793  may  be  stated  to  have  lieen  244,1 18,635/., 
and  that  of  the  interest  upon  it  9,302,328/.*  Thus 
the  principal  of  the  debt  had  been  reduced  during 
the  nine  years  of  pence  by  no  more  than  between 
five  and  six  millions,  and  its  annual  pressure 
scarcely  at  all — there  being  hardly  a difference  of 
150,000/.  lietwcen  the  interest  paid  upon  it  in  1783 
and  in  1792. 

The  new  taxes,  however,  aided  by  the  return  to 
a stale  of  peace,  had  the  effect  of  substituting  a full 
for  a straitened  exchequer.  The  entire  annual  in- 
come of  the  state  for  1783  amounted  only  to 
about  12,231,206/.,  while  the  expenditure  was 
13,300,284/.,  leaving  a deficit  of  above  a million-t 
Butin  178.5  this  deficit  was  converted  into  a sur- 
plus of  919,290/.  and  by  1 792  the  revenue  had 
come  to  exceed  the  expenditure  by  2,031,000/.§ 
The  produce  of  the  taxes  appropriated  to  form  the 
sinking  fund  amounted  this  year  to  1,669,582/.|| 
During  this  period  of  peace  the  annual  cost  of  the 
ordinary  establishments  of  the  country,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  entire  public  c.xpendilure,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  interest  of  the  debt,  appears  to  have 
been  about  4,000,000/. 

The  new  sinking  fund  for  the  liquidation  of 
future  loans,  established  in  1792,  was  suggested  hy 
the  minister  in  antici{>ati<m  of  the  coming  war,  for 
which  alone  in  the  then  state  of  the  finances  the 
loans  it  was  to  provide  for  discharging,  and  out  of 
which  it  was  to  grow,  could  have  been  contem- 
plated as  likely  to  become  necessary.  But  this  was 
only  one  of  many  new  financial  measures  to  w hich 
the  government  soon  found  itself  driven  by  the 
altered  state  of  affairs.  Every  successive  budgi  t 
now  brought  its  load  of  additional  taxes;  that  of 
1794,  taxes  on  brandy,  rum,  and  British  spirits, 
bricks  and  tiles,  slate  and  stone  carried  coastwise, 
glass,  paper,  and  attorneys ; that  of  1 795,  taxes  on 
legacies,  horses,  tobacco,  printed  calicoes,  salt, 
sugar,  with  a general  additional  10  percent,  on  the 
previous  assessed  taxes ; that  of  1796,  taxe^  on  dogs, 
ten,  sales  by  auction,  bricks,  spirits,  sugar,  hoin^es, 
servants,  postage  of  letters,  stHge-coaches,  iKxikiiig 
of  carriers’  parcels,  canal  conveyance,  besides  an- 
other general  augmentation  of  all  the  old  excise 
and  customs  duties;  that  of  1797,  taxes  on  stamps, 
copies  of  deeds,  transfers  of  properly,  newspapers, 
plate,  probates  of  wills,  and  the  pnxluce  of  turn- 
pikes; that  of  1798,  a general  trebling  of  the  as- 
sessed taxes;  that  of  1799,  an  income  tax  of  ten 
per  cent. ; that  of  1800,  more  tuxes  on  tea,  and 
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on  British  nnd  foreign  spirits;  that  of  1601,  more 
taxes  on  tea,  paper,  calicoes,  tin,  timber,  pepper, 
sugar,  raisins,  horses,  stamps,  conveyances  of  pro- 
perty, postage  of  letters,  and  exports  and  imports 
generally-  These  enumerations,  collected  from 
the  speeches  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
are  possibly  neither  complete  nor  perfectly  correct 
in  ail  the  items  given,  out  they  will  serve  suffi- 
ciently to  illustrate  the  system  that  was  pursued. 

The  sums  raised  by  taxes  in  each  of  the  years  of 
the  first  war  with  France  were  as  follow  : — in  1793, 
17,656,418/.;  in  1794,  17,170,400/.;  in  1795, 
17,308,811/.;  in  1796,  17,858,454/.;  in  1797, 
18,737.760/.;  in  1798,  20,6.54,650/.;  in  1799, 
30,202,915/.;  in  1800,  35,229,968/.;  in  1801, 
33,896,464/.;  and  in  1802,  35.415,096/- • 
].<oaiis  were  also  contracted  every  year : — in 

1793,  a loan  of  4,500,000/.,  creating  a capital  of 
6,250,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  190,312/. ; in 

1794,  a loan  of  1 1,000,000/.,  creating  a capital  of 
13,750,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  509,687/. ; 
in  1 795,  loans  of  36,000,000/.,  creating  a capital  of 
50,095,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  i, 731, 037/. ; 
in  1796,  loans  of  25,500,000/.,  creating  a capital 
of  30,918,668/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
1,364,785/.;  in  1797,  a loan  of  14,500,000/.,  cre- 
ating a capital  of  28,275,000/.,  with  an  annual 
cljarge  of  933,963/ ; in  1 798,  loans  of  20,000,000/., 
creating  a capital  of  39,624,250/.,  with  an  an- 
nual charge  of  1,248,818/.;  in  1799,  a loan  of 
15,500,000/.,  creating  a capital  of  27,125,000/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  823,955/.;  in  1800, 
a loan  of  20,500,000/.,  creating  a capital  of 
32,185,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  980,033/. ; 
in  1801,  a loan  of  28,000,000/.,  creating  a capital  of 
49,210,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  1,498,444/. 
And  the  permanent  debt  was  besides  augmented  by 
the  fundingof  exchequer  and  navy  bills  to  the  amount 
of  1,926,526/., in  1794;  of  1,609.898/.,  in  1795; 
and  of  26,026,900/.,  in  1796. t Altogether,  it  ap- 
pears that,  during  the  war  with  France, from  1793 
to  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  both  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  debt  were  more  than  doubled  : 
the  former  being  increased  from  244,118,635/.  to 
520,207,101/.;  the  latter  from  9.302,328/.  to 
18,643,725/.*  There  were  also  raised  for  the 
Empemr  of  Germany,  on  the  guarantee  of  the 
British  government,  a loan  of  4,600,000/.,  in 

1795,  and  another  of  1,620,000/.  in  1797,  occa- 
sioning together  an  annual  charge  of  458,931/.. 
the  whole  of  which  his  Imperial  majesty  left  to  be 
borne  by  this  country. 

But  Pitt’s  confidence  seems  actually  to  have 
grown  almost  as  fast  as  the  debt.  Armed  with  his 
sinking  fund,  he  talked  as  if  he  believed  be  had 
gotten  possession  of  Aladdin’s  lamp,  and  could 
work  miracles.  In  opening  the  budget  in  1799 
he  admitted  that  there  would  be  an  interval  of 
great  stress  ujwn  the  country  from  that  time  till 
the  year  1808,  when,  he  said,  the  debt  would 
arrive  at  its  maximum  ; but  it  would  not  be  diffi- 

* II<uaUloa.  loquirv,  p.  S03.  f M.  pp.  lOS— 113. 
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cult,  he  added,  to  provide  taxes  for  these  eight 
years-  And  then  he  “entered,”  says  the  report 
of  his  speech,  “ upon  a detail  of  calculations 
which  went  to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  national 
debt  might  be  extinguished  in  the  space  of  thirty- 
three  years  of  peace  ; that,  supposing  the  war  to 
continue  even  so  lung,  it  could  be  carried  on 
without  the  creation  of  new  debt ; and  that,  in 
case  the  war  should  soon  be  terminated,  and  that 
an  interval  of  ten  years  should  happen  between  the 
conclusion  of  one  and  the  commencement  of  an- 
other war,  in  that  period  of  peace  the  sinking 
fund  would  discharge  seventy  millions  of  debt, 
and  enable  the  country  to  enter  into  another  war 
with  superior  means.”  And  not  only  did  the  pre- 
vailing financier’s  own  “undoubting  mind  l>clicve 
the  magic  wonders  that  he  sung,’*  hut  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation  along  w ith  him. 

The  arrangement  made  in  1792,  by  which  every 
loan  provided  its  own  sinking  fund,  was  departed 
from  in  1798;  and  from  that  date  down  to  1802 
loans  to  the  amount  of  86,796,375/.  were  raised 
without  the  one  per  cent,  being  set  apart  for  their 
liquidation.  These  loans  were  eventually  charged 
upon  the  income-tax  imposed,  as  above-mentioned, 
in  1799.  In  1798,  also,  an  act  was  passed  making 
the  land-tax  perpetual  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound 
upon  the  old  valuation  of  1692 ; but  at  the  same 
time  empowering  the  owners  of  estates  to  redeem 
their  property  from  the  tax  by  the  purchase  of  ns 
much  capital  in  the  three  per  cents  as  should  yield 
an  equivalent  dividend.  The  purchases  of  land- 
tax  under  this  act  amounted  in  the  first  year 
to  13,059,586/.,  and  in  the  second  year  to 
3,034,216/. ; but  after  that  the  transference  of 
capital  in  tliis  way  did  not  amount  to  much. 
“ This  plan,”  observes  Dr.  Hamilton,  “ is,  in 
effect,  no  other  than  a transfer  of  part  of  the  ca- 
piial  of  the  funded  debt  from  the  former  stock- 
holders to  the  landed  proprietors.  These  last  pay 
a value  for  the  capital  with  which  they  redeem 
their  land-tax,  and  their  relief  from  that  tax  is 
equivalent  to  their  receiving  a dividend  to  the 
same  extent.  The  landholders  may  still  be  con- 
sidered as  subjected  to  the  land-tax  at  its  highest 
rate ; though  s<)me  of  them  pay  it  by  drawing  a 
dividend  for  capital  in  the  funds,  which  they  have 
purchased  for  value,  and  have  thereby  become 
stock-holders  to  that  extent.  The  public  revenue 
may  still  be  considered  as  drawing  the  whole  of 
the  land-tax,  and  paying  the  whole  of  the  divi- 
denda.  We  cannot  therefore  consider  the  part  of 
the  national  debt  redeemed  by  the  ])urchasc  of  the 
land-tax  as  affording  any  relief  to  the  public  bur- 
thens.”* In  other  words,  while  the  state  was  re- 
lieved from  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  a por- 
tion of  the  debt,  it  sustained  an  equivalent  annual 
loss  by  the  extinction  of  a corresjxinding  portion 
of  the  land-tax. 

This  arrangement,  however,  led  to  a change  in 
the  mode  of  granting  the  supplies  followed  up  to 
this  date,  according  to  which  parliament,  by  way 
• ■ Iwiuiiv.’  r 16®- 
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of  holding  the  crown  in  eome  sort  of  dependence, 
ha<I  been  accustomed  to  keep  the  land-tax  and  the 
mult*tax,  aa  it  were,  in  its  own  hands,  by  voting 
them  for  only  a year  at  a time.  Now  that  the  land- 
tax  w*as  made  per)>ctual,  part  of  the  sugar  and 
tobacco  duties  and  some  others  were,  in  lieu  of  it, 
made  annual  taxes  along  with  the  land-tax.  The 
land  and  malt  taxes  used  to  yield  only  about 
2,700,000/.  annually,  which  was  much  less  than 
the  substituted  annual  taxes  soon  came  to  pro- 
duce. 

But  the  boldest,  or  the  most  desperate,  of  all 
Pitt's  huancial  measures  had  been  adopted  before 
this  time  in  the  order  of  council  issued  on  Sunday, 
the  26th  of  February,  1797,  for  suspending  pay- 
ments in  specie  by  the  bank.  This  act  of  the  go- 
vernment really  amounted  to  the  universal  substi- 
tution of  a hetitious  for  a real  currency,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  novel  experiment  of  resting  the 
entire  pecuniary  system  of  the  kingdom  on  the 
shadowy  basis  of  credit.  Yet,  after  all,  it  was 
only  an  extension  of  the  same  principle  on  which 
the  public  funds  had  stood  ever  since  there  had 
been  a national  debt— a principle  which  the  rapid 
growth  of  that  debt  was,  of  itself,  every  day  car- 
rying farther  and  farther.  If  the  body  of  the  na- 
tional creditors,  with  claims  already  amounting  to 
not  much  less  than  four  hundred  millioDs  of  jiouDds 


sterling,  were  contented  with  nothing  more  to  de- 
pend upon  than  the  good  faith  and  stability  of  the 
government,  why  might  not  the  holders  of  ihc 
paper-money  of  ihe  bank,  which  was  probably  not 
a twentieth  part  r»f  that  amount,  be  sntistied  and 
sufficiently  safe  with  the  same  security  ? It  was 
found  in  point  of  fact  that  the  experiment  was 
mure  alarming  in  ap|>earance  than  really  dan- 
gerous : it  produced,  no  doubt,  a revolution  in 
prices  and  in  the  value  of  money,  but  even  this 
came  gradually,  and  with  so  equable  and  general 
a diffusion  as  to  allow  speculations  and  transactions 
to  be  adjusted  to  it,  and,  for  the  most  part,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  it  occasioned  in  one  direction 
by  a gain  in  another.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  doubted  if  any  less  decisive  movement 
could  have  either  saved  the  country  at  the  mo- 
ment, or  enabled  it  to  accomplish  eo  triumphantly 
as  it  did  the  tremendous  exertions  that  were  de- 
manded from  it  in  succeeding  years.  Aud,  to 
crown  all,  after  the  suspension  had  lasted  fur  the 
long  space  of  twenty-one  years,  our  financial  sys- 
tem was  still  found  to  be  strong  enough  to  l>ear, 
though  not  certainly  without  a strain  and  an  effort, 
that  return  to  caah  payments  which  might  then 
have  well  been  deemed  as  impracticable  as  it 
seemed  to  many  to  be  unnecessary. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY. 


HE  commercial 
history  of  the  pre- 
sent )>enod  natural- 
ly divides  itself  into 
two  distinct  por- 
tions, correspond- 
ing to  the  nearly 
equal  spaces  of  time, 
during  tlie  one  of 
which  we  were  in  a 
state  of  peace,  dur- 
ing the  other  in  a 
state  of  war.  The 
former  may  be  con- 
sidered as  ranging 
over  the  eight  years  from  17^*5  to  1792  inclusive. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a time  of 
decided  economical  advancement,  and  of  great  and 
generally  diffused  prosperity,  both  in  England  and 
throughout  Europe.  The  old  effect  of  the  tem- 
porary check  given  to  speculation  and  industry 
by  the  pressure  of  war,  as  if  that  impediment 
operated  like  a dam  throwm  across  a river,  only 
accumulating  a force  of  water  which  never  could 
have  otherwise  been  obtained,— or  like  the  curb 
applied  to  a high-mettled  steed,— or  like  the  iron 
gripe  of  winter,  concocting  the  earth,  and  reno- 
vating those  powers  of  vegetation  which  it  seems 
for  the  moment  to  destroy — was  now  everywhere 
felt.  Enterprise  awoke  from  its  lethargy  like  a 
giant  refreshed  by  sleep;  capital,  long  kept  sta- 
tionary and  inactive,  not  only  returned  with  a new 
spirit  to  its  old  channels,  but  found  for  itself  many 
new  vents,  which  it  might  have  been  long  enough 
in  discovering  if  its  customary  flow  had  suffered 
no  interruption,  and  some  of  which  were  probably 
created  by  the  general  break-up  of  established 
relations  wrought  by  the  war.  In  short,  it  was 
the  common  natural  phenomenon  of  the  clearest 
sky  and  purest  air  after  the  stormiest  weather,  or 
the  highest  health  after  a fit  of  sickness,  which, 
besides  rinsing  the  system,  has  given  it  rest  to  ac- 
quire a tone  it  never  would  have  acquired  if  the 
wear  and  tear  of  its  ordinary  movements  had  not 
been  so  arrested. 

The  moat  comprehensive  and  authentic  measure 
we  possess  of  the  progress  of  our  fomign  trade— 
which  again  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  ge- 
neral state  of  our  commercial  and  industrial  acti- 
vity— is  the  official  register  of  ex|airts  and  imports ; 
which,  however,  must  still  be  read  with  the  recol- 


lection of  what  was  explained  in  the  last  Book, 
that  down  to  the  year  1798  it  indicates  quantitiea 
only,  and  not  values.*  And  it  is  also  to  be  re- 
membered that  throughout  the  present  period  Ire- 
land is  regarded  in  these  accounts  as  a foreign 
country.  Ft  appears,  then,  that  in  1782,  the  last 
year  of  the  American  war,  the  total  amount  of  the 
imports  into  Great  Britain  was  10,341,628/.,  and 
of  the  exports  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
13.009.4.’>8/. ; that  in  1783  the  imporU  were 
13,122,235/.,  the  exporU  14,681,494/.;  that  in 
1784  the  imports  were  15,272,877/.,  the  expoits 
15,101.491 ; and  that  for  the  next  eight  ywrs  the 
amounts  were  as  follows : — in  1785,  imports 
16,279,419/.,  exports  16,117.168/.;  in  1786,  im- 
ports  15,786.072/.,  exports  16,300,730/. ; in  1787, 
imports  17,804,024/.,  exports  16,869,789/.;  in 
1788,  imports  18,027.170/.,  exports  17,472.238/. ; 
in  1789, importsl7,821,102/..cxportsl9.3l0, 548/. : 
in  l790.importsl9, 130, 886/..cxports20, 120,121/. ; 
in  179l.importsl9,669,782/.,exporu22,731,995/. ; 
in  I792jmport8l9,659,358/.,cxports24,905,200/.t 
Thus  we  see  that  in  the  ten  years  of  peace,  from 
1782  to  1792,  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the 
country  may  be  said  to  have  very  nearly  doubled ; 
indeed,  it  would  probably  be  found  to  have  in- 
creased in  more  than  that  proportion,  if  we  had 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  value  (which  is  the 
true  essential  measure)  of  our  exports  and  imports, 
as  well  as  their  mere  quantity. 

The  growth  of  our  foreign  trade  thus  indicated  is 
borne  out  by  the  account  of  the  tonnage  of  the  ships 
entered  inward  and  cleared  outward  during  the 
same  period,  which  is  as  follows  In  1782,  in- 
ward 777,253  tons,  outward  851,512  tons;  in 

1783,  inward  1,135,674,  outward  1,039,045;  in 

1784,  inward  1,215,702,  outward  1,050,487;  in 

1785,  inward  1,241,761,  outward  1,182,479;  in 

1786,  inward  1,264,356,  outward  1,236,219;  in 

1787,  inward  1,316,501,  outward  1,349,419;  in 

1788,  inward  1,558,172,  outward  1,540,686;  in 

1789,  inward  1,589,009,  outward  1,591,838;  in 

1790,  inward  1,703,975,  outward  1,548,207;  in 

• See  wl.  I.  p.  KS. 

t From  thf  Official  Abstract!,  m printed  in  full  to  Macphmoa't 
' Anoal!  of  Comnrercc under  the  re»|mtive  ycart.  The  amounu  for 
•ome  of  the  earlier  year*  differ  eomewnat  from  ih'we  iriveB  in  i. 
pp.  567.  AA8.  which  were  taken  from  the  ChrcmoloKiemI  Table  is  Cbal. 
Bert's  ’ Hlst>>ripal  V|e«,’  opposite  to  p.  Sl5.  In  the  CooUnuatleo  of 
AtMlemn,  vol.  W.,  1*8*.  the  ftxuren  are  diffWetit  from  Uumc  Rltwa 
aKher  by  Maepberaun  m Chalmen.  We  have  followed  Maephcfw«'i 
Hvount  in  lha  test,  as  being  the  only  complete  one  of  the  three ; afkd, 
for  our  prewDt  purpeae,  tb«  variatwiu  between  it  and  the  otlsen  ate 
ol  lUtleooBsrqBenre. 
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1191,  inward  1,113,802,  outward  1,095,023;  in 

1192,  inward  1,891,111,  outward  1,739, 300/-r- 
Here,  again,  w'e  have  the  amounta  more  than 
doubled  in  the  ten  years. 

To  this  may  be  ^ded  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  belonging  in  each  of  the  years  to  dl 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain;  which  were,  in  1182, 
1936  vessels,  measuring  015,281  tons;  in  1183, 
8342  of  669,802  ; in  1184,  9111  of  193,141;  in 
1185,  9153  of  859,606;  in  1786,  10,382,  of 
932,018;  in  1181, 10,4 1 1 of  1,081,814  ; in  1188, 
11,222  of  1,204,484  ; in  1789.  11,496  of 

1.229,644;  in  1190,  12,060  of  1,287,025;  in 
1191,  12,526  of  1,329.968;  in  1192,  12,116  of 
1,348, 884. t Once  more  here  are  the  figures 
doubled  within  the  ten  years ; but  it  is  probable 
that  tlie  real  increase  was  even  greater  than  this, 
for  after  1187  the  system  of  measurement  was 
made  much  stricter,  and  the  legal  description  of 
what  constituted  a British  vessel  more  rigidly  de- 
fined and  limited,  hy  the  two  shipping  and  regis- 
try acts,  the  26  Geo.  III.  c.  60,  and  21  Geo.  HI. 
c.  19,  passed  in  that  and  the  preceding  year.  As 
the  account  stands,  however,  it  exhibits  not  only 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one  between 
the  last  year  of  tiie  wbr  and  the  last  year  of  the 
succeeding  peace,  but  a steadily  progressive  ad- 
vance throughout  the  ten  years.  The  expansion 
of  our  foreign  commerce  appears  to  have,  during 
that  time,  not  once  received  a check.  And  that 
which  makes  the  most  exhilarating  prosperity, 
whether  to  nations  or  individuols,  is  not  the  actual 
wcaltl)  they  may  possess,  but  the  fact  that  they  are 
every  day  growing  richer — that  they  are  going  for- 
ward and  not  falling  back : communities  at  least  can 
hardly  ever  remain  stationary. 

The  Customs  duties  do  not  furnish  quite  so  dis- 
tinct an  index  of  the  progress  of  our  foreign  trade 
during  this  space  of  time  for  various  reasons.  In 
1184  the  duty  called  petty  custom,  and  other  ad- 
ditional duties  levied  upon  the  goods  of  aliens,  and 
also  a duty  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  trade  in  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea  beyond  Malaga,  were  repealed  by 
the  24  Geo.  HI.  seas.  2,  c.  16,  which  set  forth  that 
such  duties  and  restrictions  were,  **  hy  the  alter- 
ation of  the  trade  now  carried  on  between  this 
kingdom  and  foreign  states,  in  some  cases  become 
an  unnecessary  burden  upon  commerce,  without 
producing  any  real  advantage  to  the  public  reve- 
nue;*’ and  in  1187  the  inextricable  confusion  of 
the  old  rates  was  wholly  swept  away,  and  a new 
and  simplified  system  established  by  the  Consoli- 
dation Act,  the  21  Geo.  HI.  c.  13.{  In  1186, 
also,  the  wine  duties  were  altered  and  placed  under 
new  regulations  (by  the  26  Geo.  HI.  c.  59) ; and 
in  1789  a similar  extensive  change  was  made  in 
regard  to  the  duties  on  tobacco  and  snuif,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  transferred  from  the 

• From  the  UMr«  iioder  lh»  rMpscUve  yean  to  Marphanon— for 
ih«  laA  fiMir  ywn  by  ronpuUtim  from  hi*  Ubiea.  Tlie  Chrnaolo- 
fir*)  Arrouat,  in  Oialreer*.  Kivra  Uw  toun*f«  of  the  eliipa  cleared 
outwnrOa;  and.aUlioufh  )il«  llfurea  do  out  quite  coloeide  vitli  Uao* 
pberaoo'a,  tlw  dUTereDcra  are  Dot  ctMtaiderabie. 

From  ih*  »uiemeDtj  uoder  the  retpecUte  years  iu  Haepherwo. 
See  ante,  p.  M4. 
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Custom,  to  the  Excise  (by  the  2€  Geo  III.  c.  68). 
The  net  amount  of  Customs  paid  into  the  Exche- 
quer is  stated  to  have  been,  in  1782,  2,861,56.3/. ; 
in  1783,  2,848,320/.;  in  1784,  3,326,6.39/.;  in 
1785,  4,592,091/.;  in  1786,  4,076,911/.  But  the 
Customs  revenue  for  the  two  last-mentioned  years 
was  somewhat  increased  Ireyond  its  due  amount  by 
certain  payments  having  b«n  then  received  from 
the  East  India  Company  which  were  projrcrly  due 
in  1782  and  1783.  In  1787  the  net  amount  of  Cus- 
toms was  3,673,807/.;  in  1788.  3,780,770/.;  in 
1789,3,710,343/.;  in  1790,3.782,822/. ; in  1791, 
3,952,507/.;  in  1792,  4,027,230/.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  system  of  drawbacks,  or  the 
remission  of  duties  upon  the  re-exportation  of 
many  commodities,  in  great  part  destroys  the  uti- 
lity of  the  Customs  revenue  as  an  index  of  the 
finctuationa  of  our  foreign  trade,  which  may  ex- 
pand or  contract  considerably  in  several  of  ita 
departments  without  much  affecting  the  revenue. 
To  make  the  Customs  a true  measure  of  the  trade, 
the  gross  receipts  ought  to  be  given,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  drawbacks,  and  also  of  the  bounties. 

The  only  important  commercial  arrangement 
with  any  foreign  country  that  was  made  hy  Great 
Britain  during  this  interval  of  peace  was  that  entered 
into  with  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation  signed  at  Versailles  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1786,  and  confirmed  in  the  following  year 
by  parliament,  both  Houaes  of  which,  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1787,  concurred  in  an  addreaa,  thanking 
his  majesty  for  this  additional  proof  of  hia  conslai.t 
attention  to  the  welfare  and  happineaa  of  hia  auh- 
jects,  and  soon  after  (by  the  act  of  the  27  Geo.  111. 
c.  13,  passed  25th  April)  adopted  the  necessary 
measures  for  carrying  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
into  effect.  This  treaty,  commonly  named  after 
Mr.  William  Eden  (afterwards  Lord  Auckland), 
by  whom  it  was  negotiated,  was  founded  on  prin- 
ciples more  liberal  than  had  ever  before,  or  have 
ever  since,  been  recognised  in  any  similar  compact 
between  England  and  France.  It  commenced 
with  a joint  declaration  by  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty and  bis  Most  Christian  Majesty  of  their 
desire  to  establish  “ a system  of  commerce  on  the 
basis  of  reciprocity  and  mutual  convenience,  which, 
by  discontinuing  the  prohibitions  and  prohAitory 
duties  which  have  existed  for  almost  a century  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  might  procure  the  moat  solid 
advantages  on  both  aides  to  the  national  produc- 
tions and  industry,  and  put  an  end  to  contraband 
trade,  no  less  injurious  to  the  public  revenue  than 
to  that  lawful  commerce  which  ia  alone  entitled  to 
protection.”  In  the  spirit  of  this  profession  it  was 
stipulated,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  should  lie 
“ a reciprocal  and  entirely  perfect  liberty  oC  navi- 
gation and  commerce  between  the  subjects  of 
each  party,  in  all  and  every  the  kingdoms,  states, 
provinces,  and  territories  subject  to  their  majesffes 
in  Europe,  for  all  and  singular  kinds  of  goods  in 
those  places ;”  and  by  the  second  article  it  was  de- 
clared ihat,  even  in  the  case  of  a rupture  breaking 
out  between  the  two  crowns — “ which  rupture,” 
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said  the  treaty,  **  shall  not  be  deemed  to  exist  until 
the  recalling  or  sending  home  of  the  resiiective  am> 
bassadors  and  ministers  ’’ — the  subjects  of  either 
power  residing  in  the  dominions  of  the  other 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  and  continue  their 
trade,  without  any  manner  of  disturbance,  so  long 
as  they  behaved  peaceably  and  committed  no  of* 
fence  against  the  laws  of  the  conntr)’;  “ and  in 
case,”  it  was  added,  “ their  conduct  should  ren* 
der  them  suspected,  and  the  respective  governments 
should  be  obliged  to  order  them  to  remove,  the 
term  of  twelve  months  shall  l>e  allowed  them  for 
that  purpose,  in  order  that  they  may  remove  with 
their  effects  and  property,  whether  intruste<l  to  in- 
dividuals or  to  the  state.”  The  third  article  bound 
the  subjects  of  either  party  to  abstain  from  all  acts 
of  hostility  again:>t  those  of  the  other,  either  by  sea 
or  land,  and  to  accept  of  no  patent  or  commission 
for  privateering  from  any  princes  or  states  enemies 
to  the  other  party  ; either  government,  as  of\en  as 
required  by  the  other,  engaging  to  visit  transgres- 
sors with  the  severest  {>cnalnes  in  its  pow’cr  to  in- 
flict. If  such  an  agreement  as  this  had  subsisted 
between  the  two  countries  during  the  peace  that 
succeeded  the  Seven  Years*  War,  the  private  ad- 
venturers who  flocked  from  France  to  assist  the 
Americans  at  the  commencement  of  their  rebellion 
could  not  have  been  permitted  by  their  govern-  | 
ment  to  gratify  their  peculiar  sympathies  in  that 
manner ; and  the  insertion  of  the  article  in  the  I 
present  treaty  may  be  regarded  as  a condemnation,  I 
or  renunciation  at  least,  by  the  French  court,  of  the 
policy  which  it  had  then  pursued.  By  the  ne.\t 
article  liberty  was  secured  to  the  subjects  of  either 
sovereign,  ” without  licence  or  passport,  general  or 
special,  by  land  or  by  sea,  or  any  other  way,**  to 
enter,  return  from,  pass  through,  or  remain  in,  any 
domioious,  towns,  or  other  places  whatsoever  in 
Europe  belonging  to  the  other,  therein  to  purchase 
whatever  they  pleased ; ” and  they  shall  mutu- 
ally,** said  the  article,  be  treated  with  all  kind- 
ness and  favour.**  The  fifth  article  put  English 
and  French  subjects  on  the  same  footing  as  to  the 
right  of  coming  with  ships  and  merchandizes  to 
all  places  belonging  to  either  government  in  £u- 
ropc^o  hire  houses,  to  warehouse  their  goods,  &c., 
subject  to  no  other  impositions  or  duties  than  were 
provided  by  the  treaty,  or  were  payable  by  the  na- 
tive-born as  well  as  the  foreign  trader.  ” In 
matters  of  religion,**  it  was  added,  ” the  subjects 
of  the  two  crowns  shall  enjoy  perfect  liberty : they 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  attend  divine  service, 
whether  in  churches  or  elsewhere;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  shall  be  permitted,  without  any 
molestation,  to  perform  the  exercises  of  their  reli- 
gion {fl-ivatcly  in  their  owm  houses,  and  in  their 
OW'D  way.  Ldberty  shall  not  be  refused  to  bury 
the  subjects  of  cither  kingdom  who  die  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  other,  in  convenient  places  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose ; nor  shall  the  funerals  or 
sepulchres  of  the  deceased  be  in  anywise  dis- 
turbed.” Then  followed  the  tariff,  or  list  of  duties  J 
on  certain  goods  and  merchandises,  of  which  the  fol-  | 
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lowing  were  the  chief  items : — The  w ines  of  France, 
imported  direct  from  France  into  Great  Britain,  to 
pay  the  same  duties  then  paid  by  the  wines  of  Portu- 
gal (the  same  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  the 
famous  Methuen  Treaty  which  had  proved  fatal  to 
the  treaty  of  commerce  entered  into  by  the  two  go- 
vcrnnicnis  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht)  ; .the  duty 
upon  French  vinegars  to  he  reduced  by  rather 
more  than  onc-hnlf  (from  67/.  5f.  3P5</.  |>er  ton 
to  32/.  IRf.  ; the  duty  on  French  brandies 

' to  be  reduced  from  9r.  to  7i.  per  gallon  ; 

olive-oil,  direct  from  France,  to  pay  no  higher 
duty  than  that  paid  for  the  same  from  the  most  fa- 
voured nations ; beer  to  pay  reciprocally  an  (ul 
vtiior<m  duty  of  30  ]>er  cent. ; the  duties  on  hard- 
ware, cutlery,  cabinet-ware,  turnery,  and  all  works 
of  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  brass,  not  to  exceed  30 
per  cent,  ad  valorem ; all  sorts  of  cottons,  and  also 
of  woollens,  manufactured  in  the  dominions  of  the 
two  sovereigns  in  Europe,  to  pay  in  both  countries 
an  import  duty  of  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem  (fabrics 
of  cotton  or  wool  mixed  with  silk,  however,  re- 
maining prohibited  on  both  sides) ; French  and 
English  linens  to  pay  reciprocally  no  higher  du- 
ties than  were  then  paid  by  those  of  Holland  or 
Flanders  im]M>rted  into  Great  Britain ; cambrics 
and  lawns  to  pay  reciprocally  an  import  duty  of 
5r.  per  demi-piece  of  7f  yards;  saddlery,  a reci- 
procal ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent. ; gauzes, 
one  of  10  per  cent. ; and  millinery,  porcelain  and 
earthenware,  and  glass  (including  plate-glass),  one 
of  12  per  cent.  ” The  duties  above  specified,** 
said  a subsequeut  article,  **  are  not  to  be  altered 
but  by  mutual  consent ; and  the  merchandises 
nut  above  specified  shall  pay,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  two  sovereigns,  the  import  and  export  duties 
payable  in  each  of  the  said  dominions  by  the  most 
favoured  European  nations  at  the  time  the  present 
treaty  bears  date ; and  the  ships  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  the  said  dominions  shall  also  res{iectively 
enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  and  advantages 
which  arc  granted  to  those  of  the  most  favoured 
European  nations.**  In  case  either  government 
should  aflerwards  grant  any  additional  advan- 
tages in  navigation  or  trade  to  any  other  European 
nation,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  subjects  of  the 
other  should  participate  therein  ; without  prejudice, 
however,  to  advantages  which  they  might  reserve, 
France  in  favour  of  Spain,  in  compliance  with  the 
Family  Compact  signed  10th  May,  1761 ; England 
in  conformity  to  her  convention  of  1703  with  Por- 
tugal (the  Methuen  Treaty).  Then  followed  various 
regulations  which  need  not  be  quoted.  By  the  16th 
article  it  was  agreed  that  foreign  privateers,  not 
being  subjects  of  either  crown,  who  had  commis- 
sions from  any  other  prince  or  state  at  enmity  with 
either  nation,  should  not  be  allowed  either  to  arm 
their  ships  in  the  ports  of  either  of  the  two  king- 
doms, or  to  sell  or  exchange  what  they  had  taken, 
or  even  to  purchase  victuds,  except  only  such  as 
should  be  necessary  for  their  going  to  the  nearest 
port  belonging  to  the  power  by  whom  they  were 
commissioned.  On  the  other  band,  the  subjects 
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of  either  of  the  two  contractiiij  ^mwcrs  were  to 
have  full  liberty  to  sail  with  their  ahips  to  the 
|K»rt8  of  countries  at  war  with  the  other;  and  it 
was  stipulated  that  everything  should  be  deemed 
free  which  should  be  found  on  board  such  ships, 
although  the  whole  lading,  or  part  there^J,  should 
belong  to  the  enemies  of  their  majesties,**  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  following  commodities,  which 
were  to  be  considered  contraband  or  prohibited : 
namely,  “arms,  cannon,  harquebusscs,  mortars, 
petards,  bombs,  grenades,  saucises,  carcasi?^,  car- 
riages fur  cannon,  musket-rests,  bandoleers,  gun- 
|K)vvder,  match,  saltpetre,  ball,  pikes,  swords, 
head-pieces,  helmets,  cuirasses,  halberts,  javelins, 
bolsters,  bells,  horses  and  harness,  and  all  other 
like  kinds  of  arms  and  warlike  instruments  5t  fur 
the  use  of  troojw.**  But,  it  is  expressly  added, 
after  this  curious  enumeration  of  the  military  wca- 
jKins  and  artillery  of  the  day,  " these  merchan- 
dises which  follow  shall  not  be  reckoned  among 
contraband  goods  : that  is  to  say,  all  sorts  of  cloth, 
and  all  other  manufactures  of  wool,  Hax,  silk, 
cotton,  or  any  other  materials;  all  kinds  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  together  with  the  articles  of  which 
they  are  usually  made ; gold,  silver,  coined  or  un- 
coined, tin,  iron,  lead,  copper,  brass,  coals ; as 
also  wheat  and  barley,  and  any  other  kind  of  com 
and  pulse ; tobacco,  and  all  kinds  of  spices ; salted 
and  smoked  flesh,  salted  fish,  cheese  and  butter, 
beer,  oil,  wines,  sugar,  all  sorts  of  salt,  and  of  pro- 
visions which  serve  for  sustenance  and  food  to 
mankind ; abo  all  kinds  of  cotton,  cordage,  cables, 
sails,  sailcloth,  hemp,  tallow,  pitch,  tar,  and  rosin, 
anchors  and  any  parts  of  anchors,  ship-mnsts, 
planks,  timber  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  and  all  other 
things  pro|)cr  either  for  building  or  repairing 
ships.  Nor  shall  any  goods  whatever,  which  have 
not  been  worked  into  the  form  of  any  instrument 
or  furniture  for  warlike  use,  by  land  or  by  sea,  l>e 
reputed  contraband,  much  less  such  ns  have  been 
alreiuly  wrought  and  made  up  for  any  other  pur- 
pose.** This  was  giving  as  limited  a definition  to 
warlike  stores  as  the  thing  could  well  bear,  and  as 
large  an  interpretation  to  the  rights  of  neutrality 
(only,  however,  between  the  two  nations)  as  could 
be  allowed  without  extinguishing  all  distinction 
between  a neutral  power  and  an  cncmy*s  ally.  It 
may  interest  our  readers  at  the  present  moment 
to  quote  the  regulation  established  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  search  by  any  man-of-war 
or  privateer  of  the  one  country  meeting  a ship  he-  j 
longing  to  the  other,  **  cither  on  the  coast  or  on  the  : 
high  seas:** — a previous  article  having  provided 
that  all  merchant-ships  in  war-time  should  he  fur-  , 
nished  w ith  **  sea-letters  or  passports,  expressing  ' 
the  name,  property,  and  hulk  of  the  ship,  as  also 
the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  master  or 
commander,”  and,  if  laden,  **  also  with  certificates 
containing  the  several  purticuhirs  of  the  cargo,  the  i 
)»lnce  from  whence  the  ship  sailed,  and  whither  j 
she  is  lx)und  ;’*  the  20ih  article  says,  **  the  said 
inen-of-war  and  privateers,  for  preventing  any  in- 
conveniences, are  to  renmin  out  of  cantion-shot. 


( and  to  send  their  Iroats  to  the  merchant-ship 
which  may  he  met  with,  and  shall  enter  her  to  the 
number  of  two  or  three  men  only,  to  whom  the 
roaster  or  commander  of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall 
show  his  passport  containing  the  proof  of  the  ]iru- 
perty  of  the  ship,  made  out  according  to  the  form 
annexed  to  this  present  treaty ; and  the  ship  which 
sliall  have  exhibited  the  same  shall  have  liberty  to 
continue  her  voyage,  and  it  shall  be  wludly  unlaw- 
ful any  way  to  molest  or  search  her,  or  to  chase  or 
compel  her  to  alter  her  course.**  Ships  going  to 
an  enemy’s  port,  “ concerning  whose  voyage,  and 
the  sort  of  goods  on  hoard,  there  may  be  just  cause 
of  suspicion,**  were  to  he  obliged,  both  on  the  high 
seas  and  in  ports  and  havens  where  they  might 
put  in,  to  exhibit  not  only  their  passports,  hut  their 
certiRcates.  Contraband  or  alleged  contraband 
goods,  if  discovered  in  the  certificate,  were  not  to 
he  seize  . ” It  shall  be  unlawful,’*  says  the  28th 

article,  “ to  break  up  or  open  the  hatches,  chests, 
casks,  hales,  or  other  vessels  found  on  board  such 
ship,  or  to  remove  even  the  smallest  parcel  of  the 
goods  ....  unless  the  lading  he  brought  on  shore, 
in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  court  of  ad- 
miralty, and  an  inventory  made  by  them  of  the 
said  goods;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  to  sell,  exchange, 
or  alienate  the  same  in  any  manner,  unless  after 
due  and  lawful  process  shall  have  l)een  had  against 
such  prohibited  goods,  and  the  judges  of  the  admi- 
ralty respectively  shall,  by  sentence  pronounced, 
have  confiscated  the  same,  saving  always  at  well 
the  ship  it^'lf  as  the  other  goods  found  fAercm, 
which  by  this  treaty  are  to  be  acctmnted  frer; 
neither  may  they  he  detained  on  pretence  of  their 
lx:ing  mixed  with  prohibited  goods,  much  less 
shall  they  be  confiscated  as  lawful  prize;  and  if, 
when  only  part  of  the  cargo  shall  consist  of  con- 
traband goods,  the  master  of  the  ship  shall  agree, 
consent,  and  offer  to  deliver  them  to  the  captor 
who  has  discovered  them,  in  such  case  the  cajitur, 
having  received  those  goods  as  lawful  prize,  shall 
forthwith  release  the  ship,  and  not  hinder  her  by 
any  means  from  prosecuting  her  voyage  to  the 
place  of  her  destination.”  In  short,  in  regard  both 
to  this  and  to  all  other  matters,  everything  was 
arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  upon  the  principle  of 
a perfect  reciprocity  of  rights  and  advantoges,  or 
of  the  subjects  of  either  government  being  entitled 
to  the  same  treatment  from  the  other  as  from  their 
own.  The  treaty  was  to  last,  without  revision  or 
alteration,  for  the  space  of  twelve  years. 

From  the  tables  of  imports  and  expe^rts  it  b[>- 
pcars  that  tlie  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  stood  os  follows,  for  each  of  the  ten  years 
of  the  peace: — In  1783,  imports  from  France, 
87,119/,  exports  thither  98,I6G;  in  1784,  im- 
ports 141,568/.,  cxjwrts  195,572/. ; in  1785,  im- 
ports 211,791/.,  cxpirls  604,313/. ; in  1786,  im- 
ports 266,121/.,  exiHirts  612,519/. ; in  1787  (the 
first  year  under  the  treaty),  imports  577,012/., 
exports  086,906/.;  in  1788,  imports  452,086/., 
exports  1;850,672/. ; in  1780,  im|Mnt»  556,OfK)/., 
exp' ris  1,200,171/  ; in  1790,  impoits  605,371/., 
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export!  872,323/.;  in  1791,  import!  546,057/., 
export!  1,131,376/.;  in  1792,  import!  717,63-1/., 
export!  1,228,165/.  Comparing,  therefore,  the 
laat  year  of  the  peace  with  the  Brat,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  commercial  intercourse  l)ctween  the  two 
countrie!  was,  not  doubled,  but  decupled  in  the 
course  of  that  interval ; or  if,  discarding  the  Brst 
twelve  months  after  (he  cessation  of  hostilities,  we 
start  from  1784,  we  Bnd  our  imports  from  France 
to  have  become,  in  1792,  Bve  times  as  great  as  in 
that  year,  and  our  exj)orts  thither  between  twice 
and  three  times  as  great.  The  commercial  treaty 
may  be  said  to  have  doubled  both  the  iroporU 
and  the  ex{>orts  within  a year  after  it  came  into 
operation.  After  1789  the  convulsed  or  Uitcertain 
state  of  things  in  France,  no  doubt,  tended  to 
check  the  further  development  of  trade  : hut 
still  it  maintained  itself  at  the  heitrht  to  which  it 
had  grown : if  there  was  a falling  off  in  the  ex- 
ports in  1790,  tiicy  recovered  their  former  amount 
in  the  course  of  the  next  two  vears.  In  1792  the 
exports  to  France  from  Great  liritain  consisted  of 
British  merchandise  to  the  value  of  743,280/.,  and 
foreign  produce  to  that  of  484,885/.  This  amount 
of  g(^8  was  carried  out  in  13)  7 British  vessels, 
measuring  107,821  tons,  and  navigated  by  7912 
men  ; and  in  166  foreign  vessels  of  the  burthen  of 
8421  tons,  and  carrying  1010  men.  The  imports 
from  France  in  that  year  were  h.-onght  in  1413 
British  ships,  of  the  burthen  of  91,428  tons,  and 
manned  by  7659  sailors ; and  in  330  foreign  ships 
of  12,362  tons  burthen,  and  carrying  2195  men. 
So  that  altogether  the  French  trade  at  this  time 
employed  2730  British  vessels,  measuring  199,249 
tons,  and  manned  by  15,571  seamen;  b^i<les  496 
foreign  vessels,  of  the  burthen  of  20,783  tons,  and 
mannetl  by  3205  hands.  In  this  account,  how- 
ever, repeated  voyages  of  the  same  vessel  are  rec- 
koned as  voyages  by  different  vessels ; the  actual 
quantity  of  shipping  engaged  in  the  trade,  there- 
fore, was,  no  doubt,  considerably  less  than  it  is  here 
made  to  api>ear. 

The  progress  of  our  trade  with  other  parts  of 
the  world  during  the  space  of  time  under  review 
will  l>e  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  no- 
tices : — 

Ihbland:— in  1785,  imports  from,  2,012,288/., 
exports  to,  2,168,613/.;  in  1788,  iinporta 
2.184,963/  , exporU  2,424,899/.;  in  1792,  im- 
ports 2,622,732/.,  exports  2,372,8GfW.  In  the 
last  of  these  years  the  exports  consisted  of  British 
merchandize  to  the  value  of  1,512,843/.,  and  fo- 
reign ]>roduce  to  that  of  860,022/. ; carried  out  in 
6354  British  and  Irish  vessels,  measuring  508,372 
tons,  and  manned  by  30,192  seamen  : the  imports 
were  brought  in  4194  British  and  Irish  ships, 
measuring  294,698  tone,  and  manned  by  20,434 
seamen,  and  in  15  foreign  ships,  measuring  2026 
tons,  atid  manned  hy  134  seamen. 

IsLB  OF  Man  : — in  1785,  imports  from,  8389/., 
exi>ort»  to,  31,867/.  ; in  1788,  imports  20,286/., 
exports  33,036/.  ; in  1792,  imports  27^342/.,  ex- 
)»-jrts  37,527/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports  con- 
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sisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
24,966/.,  and  of  foreign  to  that  of  12,561/. ; ear- 
ned out  in  24S  British  vessels,*  measuring  8841 
tons,  and  manned  by  776  seamen  : the  imports 
were  brought  home  in  196  British  vessels,  mea- 
suring 79!^  tons,  and  manned  by  649  teamen. 

Guernsey, and  the  other  Channel  Islands: — in 
1785,  imports  from,  48,582/.,  exports  to,  94,303/  ; 
in  1768,  imports  40,178/.,  exporU  77,427/. ; in 
1792,  imports  58,852/.,  expoits  92,130/.  lathe 
last  year  the  exports  consisted  of  British  mer- 
chandise to  the  value  of  79,233/.,  and  of  foreign 
to  that  of  12,896/;  carried  out  in  363  British 
ships,  measuring  19,583  tons,  and  manned  by 
1326  seamen:  the  imports  were  brought  home 
in  336  British  ships,  measuring  17,830  tons,  and 
manned  bv  1206  seamen;  and  in  one  foreign  ship 
of  16  tons,  witn  4 hands. 

East  Indies  and  other  parts  op  Asia: — in 
1785,  imports  from,  2,703,940/.,  exports  to, 
1,153,532/.;  in  1788,  imports  3,453,897/.,  ex- 
ports 1,430,633/.;  in  1792,  imports  2,701,433^. 
exports  2,425,947/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports 
consisted  of  British  merchandize  to  the  value  of 
2,332,172/.,  and  foreign  to  that  of  93,774/.;  car- 
ried out  in  33  British  vessels,  measuring  27,645 
tons,  and  manned  by  3356  seamen : the  imports 
were  brought  home  in  28  British  ships,  measuring 
21,560  tons,  and  manned  by  2541  seamen. 

British  America  : — in  1785,  imports  from, 
208,511/.,  exports  to,  691,287/.;  in  1788,  im- 
jwrts  249,400/.,  exports  895,393/. ; in  1792,  im- 
jwrts  255,797/.,  exports  1,119,991/.  In  the  last 
year  the  cx|>oits  omsisteil  of  British  merchandize 
U)  the  value  of  908,104/..  and  foreign  to  that  of 
211,991/. ; carried  out  in  363  British  vessels,  mea- 
suring 55,367  tons,  and  manned  by  3965  seamen, 
the  im^iorts  were  brought  home  in  219  Briti^n 
vessels,  measuring  33,176  tons,  and  manned  by 
2189  seamen. 

British  West  Indies:  — in  1785,  imporU 
from,  4,340,104/.,  exports  to,  1,197,210/.;  in 
1788,  imjwrts  4,05.3,153/-,  exports  1,698,890/.; 
in  1792,  imports  4,128,047/.,  exports  2,784,310/. 
In  llic  last  year  the  exj^rts  consisted  of  British 
merchandize  to  the  value  of  2,550,643/ , and  fo- 
reign produce  to  that  of  233,665/. ; carried  out  in 
579  British  ships,  measuring  138,485  tons,  and 
manned  by  8249  seamen ; the  imports  were 
brought  in  648  British  ships,  measuring  148,360 
tons,  and  manned  by  9543  seamen. 

Foreign  West  Indies: — in  1785,  imports 
from,  60,851/  , exports  to,  653/.;  in  1788,  im- 
|K)rls  314,678/.,  exports  28.160/.;  in  1792,  im- 
ports 280,484/.,  exports  106,623/.  In  the  I«»t 
year  the  exports  consisted  of  British  merchamh*® 
to  the  value  of  95,724/.,  and  of  foreign  to  that  of 
10,897/.;  carried  out  in  4 British  ships,  niea* 
suring  425  tons,  and  manned  by  60  seamen : die 
imports  were  brought  home  in  15  British  ships, 
mensuring  2791  tons,  and  manned  by  212  scanien. 

• I’fiHi.?  wlikh  arnrHiiin.iUon  Tr»wli  nert  oow 
bjr  Um  ttcl  S?  Geo.  111.  c.  IS,  pN4<r<l  Id  17*7. 
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Ukited  States  op  America: — in  1785,  im- 
ports from,  693,594/.,  exports  to,  2,308,023/. ; in 
1786,  imports  1,032,779/.,  exports  1,886,142/. ; 
in  1792,  imports  1,038,706/.,  exports  4,271,418/. 
In  the  last  year  the  exports  consisted  of  British 
merchandize  to  the  value  of  3,974,827/.,  and  fo- 
reign to  that  of  296,590/. ; carried  out  in  223 
British  ships,  measuring  50,963  tons,  and  manned 
hy  2763  seamen,  and  in  285  foreign  ships,  mea- 
suring 59,414  tons,  and  manned  by  3041  seamen  : 
the  imports  were  brought  home  in  197  British 
ships,  measuring  42, 0&  tons,  and  manned  by 
2240  seamen,  and  in  313  foreign  ships,  measuring 
64,035  tons,  and  manned  by  3138  seamen. 

Russia,  INCLUDING  Courland  and  Livonia: 
— in  1785,  imports  from,  1,606,688/.,  exports  to. 
233,997/.;  in  1788,  imports  1,916,221/.,  exports 
358,285/.;  in  1792,  imports  1,708,670/.,  exports 
800.761/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports  consisted 
of  British  merchandize  to  the  value  of  428,773/., 
and  foreign  to  that  of  371,987/.;  carried  out  in 
322  British  vessels,  measuring  76.533  tons,  and 
manned  by  3613  seamen,  and  in  8 foreign  ships, 
measuring  596  tons,  with  32  hands  : the  imports 
were  brought  home  in  922  British  ships,  mea- 
suring 221,217  tons,  and  manned  by  10,345  sea- 
men, and  in  5 foreign  ships,  measuring  931  tons, 
and  manned  hy  47  seamen. 

Germany  :-~in  1785.  imports  from,  559,177/., 
exports  to,  1,403,980/. ; in  1788,  imports 448,863/., 
exports  1,473,308/.;  in  1792,  imports  650,436/., 
exports  2,139,110/.  In  the  lost  year  the  exports 
Consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
811,139/.,  and  foreign  to  that  of  1,327,970/.; 
carried  out  in  422  British  ships,  measuring  61,075 
tons,  and  rouuned  by  3341  seamen,  and  in  92 
foreign  ships,  measuring  14,307  tons,  and  manned 
by  680  seamen : the  imports  were  brought  home 
in  246  British  vessels,  measuring  32,941  tons,  and 
manned  by  1789  seamen,  and  in  77  foreign  ships, 
measuring  1 3,958  tons,  and  manned  by  633  seamen. 

Prussia  and  Poland:— in  1785, imports  from, 
463,485/.,  exports  to,  97,782/.;  in  1788,  imports 
462,942/.,  exports  146,127/.;  in  1792,  imports 
603.983/.,  exports  167,036/.  In  the  last  year 
the  exports  consisted  of  British  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  89,398/.,  and  foreign  to  that  of 
95,100/.;  carried  out  in  150  Briti^  ships,  mea- 
suring 33,633  tons,  and  manned  by  1578  seamen, 
and  in  98  foreign  ships,  measuring  21,993  tons, 
and  manned  by  993  seamen : the  imports  were 
brought  home  in  873  British  ships,  meuuriug 
188,760  tons,  ond  manned  by  8866  seamen,  and 
in  365  foteign  ships,  measuriug  44,035  tons,  and 
manned  by  1940  seamen. 

Denmark  and  Norway: — in  1785,  imports 
from,  117,454/.,  exports  to,  322,295/. ; in  1788, 
imports  127,254/.,  exports  266,965/.;  in  1792, 
imports  186,648/.,  exports  312,720/.  In  the  last 
year  the  exports  consisted  of  British  merchandise 
to  the  value  of  177,778/.,  and  foreign  to  that  of 
134,940/. ; carried  out  in  325  British  ships,  mea- 
suring 52,183  tons,  and  manned  hy  2745  teamen, 
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and  in  176  foreign  ships,  measuring  7,584  tons, 
and  manned  by  1980  seamen  : the  im|>urt8  were 
brought  home  in  420  British  ships,  measuring 
49,705  tons,  and  manned  by  2743  seamen,  and 
in  638  foreign  ships,  measuring  104,253  tons,  and 
manned  by  6241  seamen. 

Sweden  : — in  1785,  imports  from,  203,765/., 
ex|K)rt8  to,  65,306/.;  in  1788,  imports  258,531/., 
exports  62,050/.;  in  1792,  imports  338,689/., 
exports  118,339/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports 
consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
57,412/..  and  foreign  to  that  of  60,926/.;  carried 
out  in  148  British  ships,  measuring  14,988  tons, 
and  manned  by  941  hands,  and  in  50  foreign 
sliips,  measuring  7385  tons,  and  manned  by  474 
seamen : the  imports  were  brought  home  in  276 
British  ships,  measuring  34,345  tons,  and  manned 
by  1874  seamen,  and  in  136  foreign  ships,  mea- 
suring 21,491  tons,  and  manned  by  1294  seamen. 

Holland: — in  1785,  imports  from, 468,121/., 
expoits  to  1 ,506,303/. ; in  1 788,  impons  386.699/., 
exports  1,296,218/  ; in  1792,  imports  801,534/., 
exports  1,516,449/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports 
consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
785,206/.,  and  foreign  to  that  of  731,241/. ; car- 
ried out  in  1152  British  ships,  measuring  139,694 
tons,  and  manned  by  7699  seamen,  and  in  168 
foreign  ships,  measuring  14,576  tons,  and  manned 
by  1074  seamen  : the  imports  were  brought  home 
in  1002  British  ships,  measuring  130,281  tons, 
and  manned  hy  7139  seamen,  and  in  516  foreign 
ships,  measuring  33,536  tons,  and  manned  by 
1826  seamen. 

Flanders:— in  1785,  imports  from,  127,943/., 
exports  to,  917,837/. ; in  1788,  imports  102,189/., 
exports  868,0^/.;  in  1792,  imjiorts  132,289/., 
exports  1,031,092/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports 
consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
381,286/.,  and  foreign  to  that  of  649,805/. ; carried 
out  in  582  British  ships,  qieuuring  62,178  tons, 
and  manned  by  4123  seamen,  and  in  42  foreign 
ships,  measuring  4012  to^S,  and  manned  by  288 
seamen:  the  imports  were  brought  home  in  601 
British  ships,  measuring  57,445  tons,  and  manned 
by  4080  seamen,  and  in  19  foreign  ships,  mea- 
suring 1085  tons,  and  manned  by  109  seamen. 

Portugal,  with  Madeira  and  the  Azores:— 
in  1785,  imports  from,  430,943/.,  exports  to, 
843,182/.;  in  1788,  imports  617,205/.,  exports 
721,746/.;  in  1792,  imports  977,819/.,  exports 
754,622/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports  consisted 
of  British  merchandise  to  the  value  of  714,949/., 
and  foreign  to  that  of  39,670/. ; carried  out  in  292 
British  ships,  measuriiig  41,453  tons,  and  manned 
hy  2593  seamen,  and  in  24  foreign  ships,  mes- 
suring  3604  tons,  and  manned  by  263  seamen : 
the  imports  wers  brought  home  in  578  British 
ships,  messuring  72,325  tons,  and  manned  by 
4472  seamen,  and  in  17  foreign  ships,  measuring 
2022  tons,  and  manned  by  145  seamen. 

Spain  in  1785,  imports  from,  697,712/.,  ex- 
poru  to,  788,063/.;  in  1788,  imports  796,733/., 
exports  671304/.;  in  1792,  imports  897,830/., 
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exports  *794,101/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports 
consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
103,734/.,  and  of  foreign  to  that  of  90,306/. ; 
carried  out  in  262  British  ships,  measuring  31,598 
tons,  and  manned  hy  1949  seamen,  and  in  33 
foreign  ships,  measuring  3464  tons,  and  manned 
by  256  teamen  : tl>€  irn]M)rts  were  brought  home 
in  376  British  shi{>8,  measuring  44,350  tons,  and 
manned  by  2618  seamen,  and  in  45  foreign  ships, 
measuring  4324  tons,  and  manned  by  Sl3  seamen. 

Italy,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia  (but  ex- 
clusive of  Venice): — in  1785,  imports  from, 
687,150/.,  exports  to,  513,170'.  ; in  1788, 
imports  609,643/.,  exports  731,026/.;  in  1792, 
impotts  1,004,288/.,  exports  946,119/.  In  the 
last  year  the  exports  consisted  of  British  merchan- 
dise to  the  value  of  765,291/.,  and  of  foreign  to 
that  of  180,828/.;  carried  out  in  207  British 
ships,  measuring  29,290  tons,  and  manned  by 
1709  seamen  : the  imports  were  brought  home  in 
130  British  ships,  measuring  12,134  tons,  and 
manned  by  1016  seamen. 

Vbnicb: — in  1785,  imports  from,  69,194/.,  ex- 
ports to,  20,294/ ; in  1788,  imports  53,637/., 
exports  14,710/. ; in  1792,  imports  65,331/.,  ex- 
ports 17,112/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports  con- 
sisted of  British  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
12,903/.,  and  of  foreign  to  that  of  4209/. ; carried 
out  m 8 British  ships,  measuring  982  tons,  and 
manned  by  56  seamen  : the  imports  were  brought 
home  in  8 British  shi)>s,  measuring  1141  tons,  and 
manned  by  85  seamen. 

Canaries: — in  1785,  imports  from,  4457/., 
exports  to,  17,034/.;  in  1768,  imports  14,117/., 
exports  7006/. ; in  1792,  imports  10,222/.,  exports 
17,277/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports  consisted  of 
British  merchandise  to  the  value  of  17,249/.,  and 
of  foreign  to  that  of  28/. ; carried  out  in  2 British 
ships,  of  269  tons,  and  manned  by  18  seamen  : 
the  imports  were  brought  home  in  7 British  ships, 
measuring  989  Ions,  and  manned  by  54  seamen. 

Straits  and  Gibraltar: — in  1785,  imports 
from,  2616/.,  exports  to,  392,235/. ; in  1788,  im- 
ports 5772/.,  exiH>rts  336,305/.;  in  1792,  imports 
13,153/.,  exports  197,224/.  In  the  last  year  the 
exports  consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  179  693/.,  and  of  foreign  to  that  of 
17,429/.;  carried  out  in  59  British  ships,  mea- 
suring 6959  tons,  and  manned  by  420  seamen  : 
the  imports  were  brought  home  in  14  ships,  mea- 
suring 2887  tons,  and  manned  by  171  seamen. 

Turkey  and  Egypt: — in  1785,  imports  from, 
146,906/.,  exports  to,  82,449/. ; in  1788,  imports 
183,335/.,  exjiorts  47,838/. ; in  1792,  imports 
290,599/.,  exports  273,785/.  In  the  last  year  the 
exports  consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  98,961/.,  and  of  foreign  to  that  of 
174,824/.;  carried  out  in  48  British  ships,  mea- 
suring 11,473  tons,  and  manned  by  584  seamen  : 
the  imports  were  brought  home  in  38  British  ships, 
measuring  7788  tons,  and  manned  by  425  seamen. 

Africa,  including  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  : — in 
1785,  imports  from,  48,535/.,  exports  to,  587,196/.; 
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in  1788,  imports  90,069/.,  exports  735,447/. ; in 
1792,  imports  82,912/.,  exports  1,367,918/.  In 
the  last  year  the  exjioTts  consisted  of  British  mer- 
chandise to  the  value  of  882,053/.,  and  of  foreign 
to  that  of  485,845/.  ; carried  out  in  250  British 
ships,  measuring  54,928  tuns,  and  manned  by  51 1 1 
■catnen  : the  imports  were  brought  home  in  77 
British  ships,  measuring  11,088  tone,  and  maimed 
by  973  seamen. 

Greenland,  and  Northern  Whale  Fishery 
in  1785.  imiwrts  from,  75,793/.,  exports  to,  913/.  ; 
in  1788,  im]>orta  160,609/.,  exports  2541/.;  in 
1792,  im|>orU  63,777/.,  exports  695/.  In  the  last 
year  the  expoits  consis'ted  entirely  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise; carried  out  in  93  British  ships,  mea- 
suring 26,983  tons,  and  manned  by  3667  seamen  : 
the  imports  were  brought  home  in  102  British 
ships,  measuring  29,883  tons,  aud  manned  by 
4147  seamen. 

Nkw  Holland,  and  Southern  Whale  Fishery  • 
in  1785,  imports  from,  8483/.,  exjiorts  to,  2403/.; 
in  1788,  imports  0/.,  exports  0/. ; in  1792,  imports 
114'.,  exports  11,940/.  In  the  last  year  the  ex- 
ports consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the  value 
of  9187/.,  and  of  foreign  to  that  of  2752/. ; carried 
out  in  45  British  shi|)s,  measuring  10,676  tons, 
and  manned  by  899  seamen  : the  imports  were 
brought  home  in  58  British  sliips,  measuring 
13,157  tons,  and  manned  by  1053  seamen.* 

One  great  branch  of  our  commerce  now  stood, 
of  course,  upon  a footing  altogether  new — that 
with  our  former  colonies  in  North  America,  now 
liecume  the  United  States.  But,  although  a suc- 
cessful revolt  had  broken  the  political  tie  that  had 
hitherto  united  these  settlements  with  the  mother 
country,  even  that  separation  and  the  fierce  struggle 
by  which  ft  was  brought  about  could  not  destroy 
the  natural  bond  that  attached  a young  community, 
almost  exclusively  occupied  in  agriculture,  to  the 
greatest  manufacturing  community,  and  the  most 
diffused  maritime  and  colonial  empire,  in  the  world. 
Great  Britain  was  still,  as  formerly,  by  far  the  most 
convenient  market  for  the  people  of  theUnited  States ; 
and  they,  no  longer  our  dependent  colonists,  were 
yet  as  much  as  ever  our  most  valuable  customers. 
In  the  general  feeling  that  such  was  the  case,  no 
time  was  lost  by  the  British  parliament,  after  the 

* TbtHi*  lionouDU  mnetfd  from  U>«  oAeUI  Ubin  of  inporte 
•od  rxporU  for  thne  vvara,  und  from  (br  uoMint  of  Ute  ahipfMDf 
for  I79S,  M priniMl  by  MArphenun,  ia  * AobaU  o(  (kiiniBMw,'  tuI. 
It.,  pp-  99,  1N9,  961,  969.  Owinf.  lKm<»Ter,  to  thr  Corm  in  wbirii 

tbe  talilri  are  draw  D up.  io  dUtinct  coliimiu  Uirouxliout  fnr  SeMlawl 
and  KatsUod,  almoet  every  Dumber  «e  have  ffiveo  haa  been  obLdurd 
b\  compuuiiim,  and  «e  have  nexledod  •hiiUoua  and  peoee.  Some 
dincnliy  aim  baa  1mh-u  ocraaliw^  by  all  the  tablet  niH  l*eio|r  on- 
kirucu-d  opon  the  aaaie  principle } tbr  account  of  ihlppinf , in  pani- 
rular.  is  pml«biy  nut  to  l>e  iwrfectlv  reouitriled  with  that  of  the 
im|>ortsaDd  eaporta  for  the  same  year,  rnrtbe  year  ITVtlheshippioK 
ao&iuut  (whit-h  cotuicta  of  twenty-five  oolumos)  haa  quite  a dlliereut 
distribution  of  rouuiriea  frum  the  (able  of  imports  and  eX|M>rta;  but 
In  our  rampariaoo  we  have  not  found  any  alMuInte  dtscrepaory.  ex. 
cept  only  lual  there  U no  hiNial  in  the  table  of  im(iuru  ami  export,  to 
whW'h  we  ran  refer  tlw  entries  to  the  sliippio^  aeruuot  opinarte  to 
Florida  and  Huoduras,  from  which,  acenrdtntf  to  Utat  aeronnt.  there 
were  entered  inwards,  in  1799.  47  HrtiUli  snipe,  meaaurtng  IC.HUI 
Uuis,  and  naviipiteid  by  549  M^Amen  ; and  tr>  which  there  were  elrnied 
tnitward  90  Hntisli  ships,  oieaMirinK  tons,  and  manned  hy  979 
seanirn.  In  the  table  of  impoit.  and  rx |>ort.  for  )7n>  'here  are  alw 
the  fnllowiot  rnuiee.  which  we  hare  not  been  able  to  itielude  lO  tmr 
summary:  America  in  feoeraJ,  tmpurls  from.  I9.99'<f.,  expurtah). 
31, MS/.  ; and  Friae  (oods,  importa  94  07fif..  exporta  9o,941i. 
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reptorAtion  of  peace,  m passing  an  act  (the  23  Geo. 
III.,  c.  26)  repealing  all  the  prohibilorj*  commer- 
cial acta  made  during  the  war ; and  by  another 
act  of  the  same  aessiun  (the  23  Geo.  HI.,  c.  39) 
it  waa  declared  that,  for  a limited  time,  no  mani- 
fest, certiheate,  or  other  similar  document  should 
be  required  from  any  veasela  belonging  to  the 
United  States  on  arriving  in  or  clearing  out  from 
a British  port ; and,  the  king  being  meanwhile 
authorised  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  the 
trade  «>hould  be  carried  on,  a royal  proclamation 
was  immediately  issued  (on  the  14th  of  May, 
1783)  for  the  admission,  till  further  orders,  into 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  of  any  unmanufactured 
commodities,  the  produce  of  the  United  States, 
either  in  British  or  American  shipa,  without  the 
usual  certificates,  and  on  payment  of  the  same  du- 
ties as  were  payable  on  the  same  articles  imported 
from  British  Amcnca.  The  same  drawbacks  and 
Inmniies  were  also  allowed  on  goods  coming  from 
the  United  States  as  on  those  from  the  British 
possessions;  and  the  benefit  of  the  order  was  cx- 
temietl  to  all  American  vessels  that  had  arrived 
since  the  20th  of  January.  But  this  by  no 
means  satisfied  cither  the  Americans  or  many 
aealuus  persons  at  home.  “ Britain,”  says  Mac- 
pherson,  “ instead  of  being  ruined  for  want  of 
commerce  with  America,  as  had  been  predicted 
(and,  indeed,  contrary  to  a received  maxim,  that  a 
trade  once  turned  out  of  its  channel  cannot  be 
recovered  again),  was  in  danger  of  sufrering  from 
the  too  great  ardour  of  the  merchants  for  forming 
new  connexions  in  that  continent,  many  of  which, 
as  they  foisnd  to  their  cost,  were  with  jieople  who 
could  never  have  obtained  cretlit  for  a shilling  from 
those  among  whom  they  resided.  Many  of  these 
adventurers,  immediately  upon  their  arrival  in 
America,  converted  their  gocKls  into  ready  money 
at  any  prices,  and  then  shipped  themselves  off  for 
the  continent  of  Europe,  or  hid  themselves  in  the 
boundless  back  countries  of  America  under  the 
new  assumed  character  of  land-jobbers.  It  ap- 
pears from  Mr.  Coxe*s  * View  of  the  United  States 
of  America,*  p.  34,  that  in  the  year  1787  the 
remains  of  the  excessive  importations  of  the  four 
preceding  years  were  constantly  offered  for  sale  at 
prices  lower  than  their  cost  in  Europe,  which  was 
a great  injury  to  the  fair  importers  and  manufac- 
turers iu  America.  It  is  certain  that  considerable 
quantities  of  European  goods  were  carried  from 
America  during  those  years  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  sold,  even  there,  under  the  European  prices.** 
This,  however,  is  no  more  than  what  is  always  apt 
and  almost  sure  to  happen  on  the  opuiing  of  a new 
commerce;  though  it  maybe  admitted  that  the 
nature  of  the  country  in  America,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  society  there,  offered,  as  they  still  do,  su- 
perior facilities  f<ir  bold  adventurers  in  this  line. 
But  there  also  arose  a controversy  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  commercial  rights  which  it  would  be  advisable 
to  grant  permanently  to  the  United  Slates,  the  main 
point  in  dispute  being  whether  the  Navigation  Act 
should  be  now  enforced  in  regard  to  them  as  in  re* 


gard  to  all  other  foreign  states,  and  should  exclude 
their  vessels  from  admission  to  our  West  India 
Islands.  Any  claim  of  right  to  such  admission 
the  American  republicans  certainly  no  longer  }>os- 
sessed,  any  mure  than  the  inhabitanis  of  Spanish 
America  or  the  ]>eopIe  of  France.  But  an  ex- 
emption in  their  favour  from  the  rigours  of  the 
Navigation  Act  was  urged,  in  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  on  grounds  of  expediency  ; 
and  this  view  had  the  general  support  of  the  West 
India  interest.  The  question  was  d/scussed  in 
numerous  pamphlets;  and  some  of  the  governors 
of  the  West  India  Islands  actually  went  toe  length 
of  freely  admitting  American  vessels  into  their 
ports  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  ad- 
mitted l)efore  the  war.  It  was  asserted  by  the 
advocates  of  this  policy,  to  quote  Macpherson*8 
summary  of  their  arguments,  which  affords  a good 
view  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  trade 
between  the  West  Indies  and  the ‘American  conti- 
nent, ” that  the  planters  had  been  very  scantily  sup- 
plied with  provisions  and  lumber  during  the  war  ; 
that  a considerable  part  of  their  supply  was  derived 
from  intercepted  cargoes  which  were  destined  for  the 
foreign  islands,  a resource  w hich  the  peace  put  an 
end  to,  as  it  did  also  to  the  supplies  from  Florida, 
which  was  now  yielded  to  S))ain ; and  that  they  had 
been  compelled  by  necessity  to  convert  their  land 
to  provision-grounds,  and  to  draw  off  their  slaves 
from  their  proper  plantation  em}>loyments  to  cul- 
tivate provisions  and  cut  lumber ; that  the  provi- 
sions and  lumber  procured  either  by  importation, 
capture,  or  their  own  labour,  were  obtained  at  such 
an  enormous  expense,  that  nothing  but  the  ho)>es 
of  soon  seeing  a change  for  the  belter  could  sup- 
port them  under  it,  hut  that  a long  continuance  of 
it  must  be  absolutely  ruinous.  Lwtly,  they  ui^ed, 
as  a proof  of  the  bad  consequence  to  Great  Britain 
of  turning  their  industry  out  of  its  proj)er  channel, 
that  in  the  year  1777,  before  any  of  our  islands 
were  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  quantity  of  sugar 
imported  into  England  was  short  of  that  in  the 
year  1774  (when  part  of  the  sugars  went  to  the 
American  colonies)  full  45,000  hogsheads,  the 
value  of  which  waa  nearly  a million  of  money, 
the  freight  of  which  would  have  been  150,000/.^ 
and  the  duties  payable  to  the  public  above 
100,000/.  It  was  asserted  that  the  rum,  of  which 
near  eight  millions  of  gallons  were  annually  made 
in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  which,  being  an 
acceptable  present  to  the  Americans,  used  to  be 
the  principal  resource  for  the  supply  of  plantation 
necessaries,  must  now  become  a dead  stock  in  the 
hands  of  the  planters,  as  the  consumption  of  Great 
Britain  did  not  much  exceed  half  a million  of  gal- 
lons.* With  respect  to  a supply  of  com  from 
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Canada,  it  was  observed  that,  though  that  country  I 
had  had  plenuful  harveaU  from  the  year  1772  m 
1778,  and  particularly  in  1774,  yet  these  years  of 
plenty  were  followed  by  such  a succession  of  de- 
fective crops,  that  from  1779  to  1762  inclusive, 
the  exportation  of  corn  and  bread  was  prohibited, 
and  the  province  even  received  some  supplies  from 
other  quarters.  Hence  it  was  evident  that  there 
never  could  be  any  dependeuce  upon  Canada  for  a 
regular  supply.  As  to  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  not 
alleged  that  it  had  ever  been  capable  of  raising 
com  for  its  own  consumption.***  These  repre- 
sentations, and  the  clamour  that  was  raised,  pro- 
duced such  an  effect,  we  are  told,  that  even  the 
government  was  like  to  be  carried  away  with  the 
stream,  and  on  the  {mint  of  conBrming  by  law 
those  concessions  with  respect  to  the  commerce  of 
the  West  Indies  which  were  hitherto  granted  by 
mistake,  or  connivance,  of  some  servants  of  the 
crown, '*t  when  the  meditated  course  of  policy  was 
prevented  by  the  strong  considerations  urged  in 
two  pamphlets,  the  first  entiled  * Observations  on 
the  ^mmerce  of  the  American  States,*  by  Lord 
Sheffield ; the  other,  which  appeared  soon  after, 
entitled  * Opinions  on  interesting  Subjects  of  Pub- 
lic Law  and  Commercial  Policy  arising  from 
American  Independence,*  by  Mr.  G^rge  Chalmers. 

Both  these  authors,**  says  Maepherson,  *'  insisted 
strongly,  that  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  re- 
maining continental  colonies,  were  fully  sufficient 
to  supply  the  British  West  India  Islands  with  pro- 
visions and  lumber,  as  they  had  done  during  the 
war,  even  if  all  the  States  of  America  should  unite 
in  refusing  to  sell  those  articles  to  our  vessels, 
which  was,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  appre- 
hended ; and  that  the  manufacturers  and  merenants 
of  Britain  could  have  nothing  to  dread  from  the 
menaced  refusal  of  America  to  admit  British  goods, 
because  goods  must  ever  find  their  market  in  pro- 
portion to  their  quality  and  price,  independent  of 
all  resolutions,  and  even  laws.”t  Of  course,  the 
ground  on  which  Sheffield  and  Chalmers  rested 
their  opposition  to  the  demand  of  the  Americans 
was  the  importance  of  maintaining  inviolate  the 
system  of  the  Navigation  Act,  the  palladium,  as  it 
h^  been  generally  regarded,  of  our  naval  power. 

In  the  end  the  government  took  a middle  course. 
Ou  the  2nd  of  July  a proclamation  by  the  king  in 
council  was  iasue<l,  permitting  British  subjects  to 
carry  in  British  vessels  all  kinds  of  naval  stores, 
lumber,  live-stock,  corn.  Hour,  and  bread  from 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  West  India 
Islands;  and  also  to  export  rum,  sugar,  molasses, 
chocolate,  nuts,  coffee,  ginger,  and  pimento  from 
the  islands  to  the  States,  under  the  aame  duties 
and  regulations  as  if  the  commodities  were 
cleared  out  for  a British  possession.  **  This 
order,’*  says  Maepherson,  “was  considered  by 
the  administration  as  an  indulgence,  both  to  the 
Islands  and  to  the  United  States;  but  it  wss 
not  received  as  such  by  either  of  them.  The 
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West  India  planters  cried  out,  that  the  islands  must 
inevitably  be  ruined,  if  there  were  not  as  free  and 
unrestrained  an  intercourse  between  them  and  the 
contirent,  r.nd  as  free  admission  of  American  ves- 
sels, as  there  was  when  the  latter  was  under  the 
British  dnniiiiion  ; and  the  Americans  were  so 
much  offended  by  it,  that  the  assemblies  of  three 
of  the  States  actually  made  a requisition  to  the 
Congress  that  they  would  prohibit  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  British  colonies.”  • The  Bri- 
tish government,  however,  would  not  be  moved 
from  its  restrictive  and  cautious  policy.  Three 
other  temporary  orders  were  issued  in  the  course 
of  the  year  : the  first,  on  the  6th  of  June,  per- 
mitting American  tobacco  to  be  imported  into 
Iwondon,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Cowes,  Whitehaven, 
and  Greenock,  and  to  be  warehoused  under  the 
custody  of  the  revenue  officers,  the  importer  pay- 
ing down  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  as  part  of  the 
duty  ; the  second,  on  the  5th  of  November,  dis- 
pensing with  that  immediate  payment;  the  third, 
on  the  26th  of  December,  by  which  time  the  pre- 
ceding orders  had  expired,  renewing  that  ot  the 
2nd  of  July  with  regard  to  the  intercourse  between 
the  United  Slates  and  the  West  Indies,  but  relax- 
ing the  former  regulations  for  the  British  trade  so 
far  as  to  permit  the  importation  of  any  unmanu- 
factured goods  not  prohibited  by  law,  except  oil, 
and  also  of  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  indigo,  masts, 
yards,  and  bowsprits,  being  the  produce  of  the 
United  States,  either  by  British  or  American  sub- 
jects, and  either  in  British  or  American  vessels. 
And  those  orders  in  council,  and  the  act  of 
parliament  by  which  they  were  authorised,  were 
annually  renewed  or  continued,  with  little  altera- 
tion, throughout  the  next  five  years.  Meanwhile 
the  Americans  persisted  in  urging  their  claims  to 
have  both  trades  placed  upon  a more  liberal  sys- 
tem ; and  some  attempts  were  even  made  at  re- 
taliation. In  1784  the  Congress  recommended  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  different  states  the  adoption 
of  a resolution  prohibiting  for  fifteen  years  the  im- 
portation and  exjiortation  of  every  species  of  mer- 
chandise in  any  vessels  belonging  to  foreign  powers 
which  had  not  connected  themselves  with  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  by  commercitl 
treaties.  “ The  people  of  Boston,**  writes  the 
historian  of  our  commerce  under  the  yeir  1785, 
“ were  highly  offended  by  the  excliisinn  from  the 
ports  of  the  West  ladies,  by  the  high  duties  on 
rice,  oil,  and  tobacco,  and  by  the  regulations  for 
the  British  fisheries  in  the  American  seas.  They 
were  also  greatly  alarmed  at  the  establishment  of 
British  factors  in  their  country  (a  measure  ren* 
dered  necessary  by  the  enormous  deficiencies  of 
some  of  those  who  assumed  the  character  of  mer- 
chants in  America  immediately  after  the  peace), 
and  they  presented  a petition  (22nd  April,  178.5) 
to  the  Congress  for  rcqulations  to  counteract  those 
of  Great  Britain  ; which  was  soon  followed  by  aa 
act  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  (June 
23rd)  for  the  regulation  of  navigation  and  com- 
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mercp,  whereby  they  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
any  American  produce  or  manufacture  from  their 
ports  in  vessels  owned  by  British  subjects  afier 
the  1st  of  August,  1*185,  with  a provisional  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  those  British  settlements 
whose  governors  should  reverse  their  proclama- 
tions a^inst  the  admission  of  American  vessels 
into  their  ports.  They  also  enacted  several  extra 
duties  to  be  paid  by  vessels  belonging  to  foreigners, 
and  particularly  by  British  subjects,  with  a per- 
mission, however,  for  new  vessels,  built  in  Massa- 
chusetts, though  jrartiy  or  wholly  owned  by  Bri- 
tish subjects,  to  take  in  cargoes  upon  equal  terms 
with  the  citixens  of  the  United  States,  but  only 
for  their  first  departures.’*  * But  a measure  such 
as  this,  proceeding  from  a single  state,  was  nut 
likely  to  have  any  effect  in  driving  the  British 
government  from  the  position  it  h^  taken  up ; 
and,  if  it  was  not  to  operate  in  that  way,  it  could 
only  make  matters  worse,  still  farther  limiting  and 
ini{>eding  the  trade,  and  directly  tending  indeed  to 
put  an  end  to  the  iuterchange  of  commodities  be- 
tween the  two  Countries  altogether.  Just  before 
this,  in  March,  1785.  an  act  had  been  passed  by 
the  English  parliament  (the  25  Qeo.  III.  c.  I), 
permitting  bread,  ffour,  and  live-stock,  but  no 
other  articles  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  to  be 
imported  for  a time  into  Newfoundland  and  tbe 
adjacent  islands  from  the  United  States  of  America 
in  British  vessels,  navigated  according  to  law,  and 
provided  with  licences,  which  were  to  be  in  force 
for  a term  of  seven  months,  from  the  commission- 
ers of  the  customs  in  Great  Britain.  This  con- 
cession was  granted  in  consequence  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  year, 
when,  tbe  settlers  at  Newfoundland  being  in  great 
distress  for  want  of  provisions,  a supply  arrived 
in  some  British  ships  from  the  United  States, 
which  the  governor  and  council,  after  some  deli- 
beration, had  in  the  circumstances  allowed  to  be 
landed  and  sold.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  act 
paused  in  1787  (the  27  Geo.  III.  c.  7),  for  conti- 
nuing the  temporary  acts  regulating  the  commercial 
intercourse  with  America,  while  importation  of 
provisions  and  lumber  into  any  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands  from  the  foreign  West  India 
IrUnda  was  permitted  in  coses  of  emergency  and 
distress  on  the  responsibility  of  the  governor  and 
council,  the  admission  of  the  produce  of  the  United 
States  was  more  rigorously  prohibited  than  ever, 
the  penalty  for  the  importation  of  such  produce 
into  any  British  possession  contrary  to  law,  or  to 
the  orders  of  tbe  king  in  council,  being  now  made 
the  forfeiture  of  both  cargo  and  vessel.  At  last, 
however,  in  1788,  an  act  was  passed  permanently 
permitting  the  importation  into  the  West  Indies, 
in  British  vessels,  of  tobacco,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
hemp,  ffax,  masts,  yards,  bowsprits,  lumber,  horses, 
cattle  and  other  live-stock,  bread,  flour,  peas, 
beans,  potatoes,  wheat,  rice,  oaU,  barley,  and  other 
grain,  the  produce  of  the  United  States  ; and  the 
exportation  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  States  of 
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any  goods  or  produce  which  might  be  lawfully  ex- 
ported to  any  foreign  country  in  Europe,  and  also 
of  tugar,  molasses,  coffee,  pimento,  cacao  (or  cho- 
colate nuts),  and  ginger.  The  jealousies  and  ani- 
mosities not  unnaturally  excited  by  these  conten- 
tions now  gradually  subsided,  and  seem  to  have 
passed  away  much  sooner  and  more  completely 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  So  early  as 
under  the  year  1789,  we  find  the  recorder  of  the 
facts  belonging  to  this  department  of  our  history 
writing  as  follows: — “ The  ill  will  engendered  by 
the  American  war  was  now  turned  into  friendship 
and  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Ame- 
rican states,  the  influence  of  which  extended  to  the 
most  distant  British  possessions.  Earl  Cornwallis, 
governor-general  of  India,  about  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  or  the  end  of  the  last,  gave  orders  that 
American  veasels  should  be  treated  at  the  Com- 
pany's settlements  in  all  respects  as  the  most  fa- 
voured foreigners.  The  ship  Chesapeake,  the  first 
American  that  was  allowed  to  trade,  or  to  show 
her  colours,  in  the  river  Ganges,  was  moreover 
favoured  by  the  supreme  council  of  Bengal  with 
an  exemption  from  the  government  customs,  which 
all  foreign  vessels  arc  bound  to  pay.”  • The  ge- 
neral diffusion  of  these  better  feelings  was  already 
preparing  the  way  for  an  harmonious  commercial 
arrangement  between  the  two  countries,  which,  as 
we  shall  find,  was  completed  a few  years  later. 

A very  complete  view  of  the  trade  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands  for  the  year  1787  was  pub- 
lished in  1789,  in  a series  of  tables,  by  the  Board 
of  Trade.  According  to  this  account  the  entire 
import!  of  tbe  islands  fur  that  year  were  as  follows  : 
-~Krom  Great  Britain,  British  and  Irish  goods 
1,441,048/.,  India  goods  23,570/»,  foreign  goods 
174,085/.,  in  all  1,638,703/.;  from  Ireland,  Irish 
goods  19,914/.,  British  goods  111/.,  foreign  goods 
135/.,  in  all  20,160/.;  from  Newfoundland,  890 
barrels  of  wet  fish,  and  64,1 23  quintals  of  dry  fish ; 
from  the  foreign  West  Indies,  1,943,000  lbs.  cot- 
ton, 64,750  lbs.  cacao,  sundry  woods,  cattle,  hides, 
&c.,  and  some  dollars;  and,  finally,  from  Africa, 
20,978  negroes.  The  exports  arc  made  to  have 
consisted  of  sugar  2,002,736  cwt.,  rum  5,270,496 
gallons,  molasses  68,052  gallons,  cotton  9,544,121 
lbs.,  indigo  41,064  lbs.,  coffee  .34,446  cwt.,  cacao 
42.34  cwt.,  pimento  616,444  lbs.,  ginger  10,546 
cwt.,  dye-woods  12,726  tons,  mahonny  and  other 
hard  woods  16,929  tons,  and  5531  hides,  together 
with  a few  other  articles  not  particularized.  The 
value  of  the  entire  exports  of  each  of  the  islanda, 
calculated,  nut  hy  the  old  Custom-house  rates,  but 
according  to  the  actual  prices  current  in  London  at 
the  time,  is  stated  as  follows  : Jamaica  2,136,442/. 
(principally  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  indigo,  pimento, 
and  dye-woods).  Tortola  106,960/,  (principally 
sugar,  rum,  and  cotton),  Anguilla  12,993/.  (prin- 
cipally cotton),  St.  Christopher’s  510,014/.  (prin- 
ci|>a]ly  sugar,  rum,  and  cotUm),  Montserrat  and 
Nevis  214,142/.  (the  same),  Antigua  592,597/. 
(the  same),  Dominica  302,987/.  (principally  sugar, 
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molasses,  cotton,  indigo,  and  coffee),  St  Vincent’s 
192,162/.  (principally  rum  and  cotton),  Grenada 
614,908/.  (principally  sugar,  rum,  and  cotton), 
Barbadoes  539,606/.  (principally  sugar,  rum,  mo* 
lasses,  cotton,  and  ginger).  The  entire  amount  was 
made  up  to  5,389,05^.  by  the  addition  of  the  Bay 
of  Honduras  106,243/.  (principally  mahogany  and 
dye-woods,  with  a little  cotton  and  cacao).  There 
are  no  returns  from  the  Bahamas  and  Bermuda. 
“ The  loyalists  from  North  America,”  Maepherson 
observes,  had  just  begun  to  bring  the  cotton  of  the 
former  into  consideration ; and  the  inhabitanU  of  the 
latter  were  beginning  to  follow  their  example,  as  far 
as  the  narrow  limits  of  their  island  would  permit.”* 
The  exports  were,  of  course,  principally  to  Great 
Britain;  the  only  other  parts  of  the  world  with 
which  any  cx|X)rt  trade  was  carried  on  were  Ireland, 
British  America,  the  United  States,  the  foreign 
West  India  Islands,  and  Africa.t  The  exports  to 
the  United  States,  according  to  this  account,  were 
from  Jamaica  60,096/.,  from  Toriola  1499/.,  from 
St.  Christopher’s  15,513/,  from  Montserrat  and 
Nevis  13,982/.,  from  Antigua  44,680/.,  from  Do- 
minica 7164/.,  from  St.  Vincent’s  5712/.,  from 
Grenada  24,597/.,  and  from  Barbadoes  23,218/.  ; 
all  principally  in  rum.  To  Africa  the  only  exports 
noticed  arc,  from  Jamaica  8600  gallons  of  rum, 
from  Nevis  one  ship  of  the  burthen  of  102  tons, 
cargo  not  mentioned,  and  from  Barbadoes  100 
gallons  of  rum.  To  Great  Britain  the  exports 
from  all  the  islands  were,  sugar  1,926,121  cwt., 
rum  2,251,341  gallons,  molasses  37,472  gallons, 
cotton  9,396,92111)8.,  indigo  39,414  lbs.,  coffee 
30,365  cwt,  cacao  3954  cwt,  pimento  606, 994lbs., 
ginger  9159  cwt,  dye-woods  12.637  tons,  maho- 
gany and  other  hard  woods  7569  tons,  and  5180 
hides.  To  Ireland  there  were  exported,  sugar 
26,182  cwt.,  rum  209,264  gallons,  and  cotton 
1259  cwt  According  to  a further  account,  the 
total  value  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  which 
in  1787  was  3,749,4  47/.  (calculated  by  the  custom- 
house rates),  rose  in  1788  to  4,253,879/.  The 
real  or  market  value  was,  probablv,  about  a fourth 
greater. 

The  publication  of  these  statements  with  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  West  India  Islands  and  their 
trade  arose  out  of  the  strong  feeling  that  about 
this  date  began  to  be  excited  on  the  subject  of  the 
trade  in  negro  slaves.  After  the  restoration  of 
peace  with  the  colonies,  general  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  this  subject  in  London  by  swarms  of 
American  negroes,  whom  the  events  of  the  war 
had  emancipated,  appearing  in  the  streets,  begging 
for  employment  or  for  bread,  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  a serious  public  nuisance.  In  1787  about 
700  of  these  destitute  blacks  were  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sent  nut  in  government  transports 
to  Sierra  Leone  ; and,  ulthuugh  a large  pru{)urtion 
of  them  died,  or  deserted,  or  had  to  be  dis- 
charged as  unmanageable,  befbre  the  vessels  sailed, 
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al)out  400  of  the  number  were  actually  conveyed 
to  Africa ; where,  however,  the  settlement  that 
was  thus  attempted  to  be  formed  did  not  prosper. 
The  following  year,  aAcr  the  Question  had  begun 
to  be  agitated  in  parliament,  the  Board  of  Trade 
(or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  Trade  and  Plantations)  was  di- 
rected to  inquire  i.ilo  the  state  of  that  part  of 
Africa  whence  the  slaves  were  brought,  the  manner 
of  obtaining  them,  tJie  transportation  and  sale  of 
them,  and  the  elfecta  of  the  trade  upon  the  colo- 
nics and  the  general  commerce  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  upon  these  various  {>oints  a great  mass  of  in- 
formation was  collected  by  the  board,  which  was 
embofiied  in  the  same  Re})ort,  presented  about  a 
year  after  to  the  king  in  council,  in  which  are 
contained  the  accounts  abstracted  above  of  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  the  West  India  Islanda  With 
the  details  given  in  the  report  iu  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  African  tribes,  the  purchase  or 
capture  of  the  slaves,  their  conveyance  to  America, 
and  their  treatment  there,  the  public  mind  has 
lon^  been  sufficiently  familiar;  but  some  accounts 
which  It  contains  of  the  statistics  of  tlie  trade  in 
negroes,  as  it  was  at  this  date  and  had  been  for  a 
long  course  of  years  carried  on,  deserve  notice  with 
reference  to  our  present  object  'Phe  English 
slave-trade,  at  this  time,  lielonged  chiefly  to  the 
two  porta  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol.  Of  137  ves- 
sels engaged  in  it  in  the  year  1787,  eighty  belonged 
to  the  former  of  these  ports,  thirty  to  the  latter. 
There  is  no  complete  account  of  the  number  of 
vessels  annually  t mpluyed  in  the  trade  before  the 
year  1760;  but  for  the  twenty-seven  years  sub- 
sequent to  that  date,  it  had  ranged  from  28, 
measuring  3475  tons,  in  1779.  to  192,  measuring 
20,296  tons,  in  1771.  The  traffic  appears  to 
have  been  depressed  by  the  war  from  1776  to 
1783,  but  it  revived  with  the  return  of  peace:  the 
I 137  vesfcls,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  employed 
in  1787,  were  of  the  burthen  of  22,263  tons,  which 
was  the  highest  tonnage  then  on  record.  From 
1776  down  to  1782  inclusive,  the  value  of  the 
cargoes  exported  to  Africa  in  the  slaving  vessels 
ranged  from  470,779/.,  which  it  was  in  1776, 
down  to  154,086/.,  in  1778;  but  previously,  from 
the  year  1763,  the  amount  hod  usually  been  be- 
tween 450,000/.  and  800,000/.;  in  1772  it  had 
i>cen  866,394/.;  in  1774.  846,525/.;  in  1775, 
786,168/.;  and  since  the  peace  it  had  again  be- 
come as  great  as  formerly,  naving  been  888,738/. 
in  1786,  and  668,255/.  in  1787.  And,  as  the 
total  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa,  which 
according  to  the  official  tables  were  that  vear 
735,447/.,  were,  in  1790,  929,203/.— in  1791, 
856,082/. — and  in  1792,  1,367,928/.,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  that  portion  of  them,  amounting  to 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole,  which  was  carried  out  by 
the  8lave*shi}>a,  and  for  the  pur]M>sca  of  the  slave- 
trade,  shared  in  this  increase.  Of  the  668,255/. 
worth  of  goods  carried  out  by  the  slave-traders  in 
1776,401,593/.  consisted  of  British  merchandise, 
186,258/.  of  India  goods,  and  the  remaining 
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80,403'.  of  fiireign  merchandise.  The  India  goods 
arc  not  particularized : of  the  other  descriptions 
the  principal  articles  arc  stated  to  have  been, 
vroolleiis  to  the  value  of  138,330/. ; cottons  to  that 
of  5 1 ,636/. ; iron  ware,  chiefly  guns,  cutlasses,  &c., 
to  that  of  43,515/. ; gunpowder  to  that  of  37,923/. ; 
British  linens  to  that  of  18,200/.;  foreign  linens 
to  that  of  13,043/. ; bugles  (glass  beads)  to  that 
of  12,916/.;  wrought  copper  to  that  of  12,269/.; 
foreign  bar-iron  to  that  of  10,947/.;  lead  shot  to 
that  of  1408/.;  together  with  290,542  gallons  of 
British  spirits,  valued  at  20,417/.,  and  64,584 
gallons  of  rum,  valued  at  19,406/.  The  entire 
value  of  the  imports  from  Africa  to  England  in 
1787  was  117,817/.,  consisting  of  red-w'ood  to  the 
value  of  62,480/. ; ivory  to  that  of  15.335/. ; gum- 
arabic  to  that  of  6388/. ; Senegal  gum  to  that  of 
5184/.;  bees*-wax  to  that  of  3819/.;  and  sundry 
trifling  quantities  of  cam-wood,  ebony,  ostrich 
feathers,  &c.  These  commodities  were  brought 
home  in  46  vessels,  measuring  altogether  6630 
tons,  and  having  no  concern  in  the  slave-trade. 
The  137  slavers  of  course  proceeded  with  their 
human  cargoes  from  the  African  coast  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  then  returned  to  England  laden  with 
the  produce  of  the  islands.  Al^ut  this  time  a 
slave  is  said  to  have  coat  from  8/.  to  22/.  in  Africa, 
and  to  have  brought  from  28/.  to  35/.  in  the  West 
Indies  : about  a century  before  the  price  is  stated 
to  have  been  about  3/.  in  Africa,  and  from  15/.  to 
17/.  in  the  West  Indies.  The  entire  number  of 
negroes  annually  exported  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  is  supposed  lu  have  been,  when  the  Board 
of  Trade  instituted  its  inquiry  into  the  subject,  not 
less  than  74,OUO,  namely,  by  the  Briii.'h  38,000, 
by  the  French  20,000,  by  the  Portuguese  10,000, 
by  the  Dutch  4000,  and  by  the  Danes  2000 ; but 
of  these  many  were  conveyed  to  the  Spanish  and 
other  foreign  possessions  in  the  new  world.  We 
have  seen  that  the  importation  into  the  British 
West  Indies  in  the  year  1787  was  about  21,000, 
and  of  these  about  5000  appear  to  have  been  re- 
exported to  the  foreign  West  India  Islands  and  to 
the  United  States.  In  the  first  three  years  afler 
the  war,  however  (17^  1784,  and  1785),  36,158 
negroes  were  landed  in  Jamaica  alone,  of  which 
only  9118  were  re-exported,  namely,  395  to  the 
United  States,  the  rest  to  the  foreign  West  India 
Islands.  In  1789  the  entire  numl)er  imported  into 
all  the  British  Islands  was  21,425,  of  wnom  8764 
were  reexported  ; in  1790  it  was  21,889,  of  whom 
7542  were  re-exported;  in  1791  it  was  30,763, 
of  whom  only  1427  were  re-exported. 

We  will  now  shortly  notice  the  progress  made 
during  this  time  of  peace  by  some  branches  of  our 
trade,  which,  although  not  actually  carried  on  in 
the  country,  may  nevertheless  be  described  as  do- 
mestic, inasmuch  as  they  did  not  bring  us  into  any 
direct  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 

Considerable  exertions  continued  to  be  made  for 
the  encouragement  and  extension  of  the  herring, 
pilchard,  and  cod  fisheries,  in  our  own  and  the 
oeighbouring  teas.  In  1785  narliament  passed  an 


act  (the  25  Geo.  III.  c.  58)  raising  the  bounty  on 
the  ex)K)rtation  of  salted  pilchards  caught  during  the 
succeeding  twelvemonths,  with  the  view  of  re- 
viving iliat  flahery,  which  had  formerly  been  car- 
ried on  to  a considerable  extent  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  England,  but  had  lately  declined;  and  by 
a subsequent  act  (the  26  Geo.  III.  c.  45)  this 
encouragement  was  continued,  under  somewhat 
modified  regulations,  till  June,  1791.  In  1790 
the  pilchard  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  is 
stated  to  have  been  unusually  abundant;  the  little 
town  of  Mevagissey  ia  recorded  to  have  cured 

10.000  hogsheads,  “which,**  observes  Maepher- 
son,  “ would  have  been  a fund  of  wealth  to  the 
inhabitants,  if  the  high  price  of  salt,  whereof  six 
bushels  are  required  to  every  hogshead,  did  not 
carry  off  the  greatest  part  of  the  proceeds.*’  ♦ The 
following  year,  however,  we  And  the  parliament 
(by  the  31  Geo  III.  c.  44)  still  further  encou- 
raging the  pilchard  fishery  by  a new  bounty  on 
ex|K>rtaiion.  Fur  the  ten  years  preceding  1756 
the  annual  export  of  pilcharda  is  said  to  have 
averaged  30,000  ht^sheads,  and  to  have  employ  ed 
about  3000  Coniish  fishermen,  besides  about  4000 
or  5000  people  on  shore.  The  fish  were  exported 
principally  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  vessels  which 
brought  back  salt,  staves,  and  other  materials  for 
the  hshery.  **  Pilchards,**  says  Maepherson,  un- 
der the  year  1782,  “ are  so  much  in  request  in  the 
Italian  states,  that  the  orders  from  them  fur  lead, 
tin,  copper,  leather,  Ac.  have  been  oRen  condi- 
tional, that,  if  such  a quantity  of  pilchards  could 
not  be  sent,  the  other  articles  could  not  be  re- 
ceived ; and  the  Venetian  government  allowed  Bri- 
tish vessels  importing  a certain  quantity  of  pil- 
chards to  take  in  currants  at  their  islands,  though 
the  carriage  of  that  fruit  was  restricted  to  their 
own  vessels.”  Afterwards,  however,  the  quantity 
of  pilchards  annually  exported  fell  off  to  only 

12.000  or  13,000  hogsheads. 

The  herring  fishery  on  the  Yarmouth  coast  em- 
ployed only  94  vessels  in  the  year  1782 ; “ where- 
as,” says  Maepherson,  “in  the  year  1760  item- 
ployed  205,  of  from  30  to  100  tuna,  and  gave 
employment  to  about  6000  men,  women,  Ixiya,  and 
girls,  besides  30  or  40  vessels  from  Folkestone, 
Hastings,  &c.,  which  have  now  deserted  it  entirely. 
For  about  twenty  yeara  preceding  1 760,  the  annual 
capture  of  herrings  on  the  Norfolk  coast  was  above 

47.000  barrels,  of  which  above  38,000  were  ex- 
ported. Tlte  fishery  which  the  people  of  Yar- 
mouth, with  the  assistance  of  the  Shetland  fisher- 
men, used  to  carry  on,  in  about  200  vessels  of 
from  40  to  60  tons,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ice- 
land, where  the  cod  most  saleable  in  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  markets  are  caught,  has  been  annihi- 
lated by  the  operation  of  the  salt-laws.**t  From 
1777  to  17S2  the  total  quantity  of  herrings  cured 
in  England  appears  to  have  varied  from  23,890 
barrels,  which  it  was  in  the  first  of  these  years,  to 
35,359,  w’hich  it  was  in  the  list.  The  cod  ex- 
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ported  WM  34l3cwt.  in  1777,  495cwt  in  1779, 
6905  cwt  in  1781,  and  1341  cwt.  in  1782.  The 
Scottish  hcrring-hihery,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
risen  as  the  English  declined.  In  1751  the  Scot- 
tish  fishery  employed  only  2 vessels,  measuring 
together  148  tons,  and  employing  33  men  and 
boys ; and  the  quantity  of  herrings  taken  was  only 
213  barrels.  The  first  slight  impulse  appears  to 
have  been  received  in  1760,  when  the  number  of 
vessels  was  13,  measuring  554  tons  and  manned 
by  130  hands,  and  the  quantity  of  herrings  taken 
3089  barrels.  A few  years  l^cfore,  in  1757,  the 
bounty  had  been  raised  from  30f.  to  50<.  |>er  tun, 
at  which  rate  it  continued  down  to  the  year  1 770, 
though  for  a part  of  thia  jieriod  it  is  said  to  have 
beet)  very  irreguiarly  paid.  However,  in  1762  the 
fishery  employed  49  veasels.  87  in  1763,  119  in 
1764,157  in  1765,261  in  1766,  and  266  in  1767, 
in  which  last  year  the  quantity  of  herrings  taken 
was  28,328  barrels,  upon  which  bounties  » ere  paid 
to  the  amount  of  31,584/.*  After  this  there  was 
a falling  off  for  two  or  three  yeara ; but  even 
under  the  syatem  of  a reduced  hinmly  the  6sherv 
soon  began  to  revive,  till  in  1775  the  numlier  of 
vetsela  employed  was  281,  anil  the  quantity  of 
herrings  taken  53,466  barrels  ; and  in  1 776  the 
number  of  vptaela  waa  294,  and  the  herrings  taken 
51,863  barrels.  “ Campbelltown  (in  Argyleshire). 
the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  6shery,”  Maepherson 
obaervea,  “ waa  raised  by  it,  from  having  onlv  4 
small  vessels  and  3(KX)  or  4000  inhabitants  in  the 
year  1750.  to  the  poaaesaion  of  62  stout  vesaela, 
carrying  750  men,  and  a population  of  above  7000 
inhabitants,  in  the  year  1777.  But  that  increase 
is  a small  object,  in  point  of  national  utility,  when 
compared  with  the  increase  of  acamen  produced 
by  the  bounty  : it  being  calculated  that  two-thirda 
of  the  seamen  who  man  the  shipping  of  the  Clyde, 
iresides  a considerable  proportion  of  those  in  the 
vessels  belonging  to  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  even 
Ixmdon,  and  great  numbers  in  the  navy,  have  been 
bred  in  that  6shcry.f  After  the  commencement 
of  the  American  war,  however,  the  rise  in  the  pricea 
of  barrels,  salt,  naval  stores,  and  in  aeamen’s  wages, 
which  had  advanced  by  the  year  1779  from  100  to 
400  per  cent.,  pressed  an  hard  upon  thia  branch  of 
adventure  that  the  number  of  vessels,  or  busses, 
employed  in  the  6shery,  gradually  declined  from 
240,  manned  by  2600  hands,  in  1777,  to  147, 
manned  by  1667  hands,  in  1782,  and  the  quantity 
of  herrings  taken  from  4.3.3 13  barrels  in  the  former 
year,  to  only  13,457  in  the  latter.  But  the  trade 
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Ihrotiflinut,  iorlitilf  only  llin*»  Ukra  la  ftint  of  rarh  *mi- 

•OB,  Of  Hull  nilM  th«  houDty  Toy*K^  5 bwI  arartv  iho  whole  of  ihii 
quantity  *i>|Mwr«tn  hare  liefo  utuaily  mporU<l.  “ Hut.''oha'-rve«  M*e- 
{•ItrrMB,  *•  aa  the  Imiom  often  (naile  a aeeond.  and  atifoetimea  rrra  a 
ihinl,  •bH  bi  the  herrinira  taken  is  tbow  after  3maKea  are  !>•* 

lieved  toW,  oneyrar  wtth  another,  equal  to  thnneukeniii  ihebwinly 
Toyvfm.  the  real  quantity  of  henlinr*  eaucht  and  eurwl  hy  the 
tmaara  may  W fairly  eslimaled  at  douhU  ilte  quanlliy  here  lUtetl. 
Tire  numlier  of  herrln|r«  taken  be  tawu.  and  ennanraed  ffeali,  or 
allKhtly  Bailed  la  the  emmtry,  o^  whl^  no  arrount  U taken.  miiH 
alwi  Iw  ptodlAioudy  great,  eaperially  when  an  eatraonllnary  pleotr, 
and  ennaequeotly  low  price,  enconrare*  the  radgen  (hirglera)  io 
earry  them  as  far  aa  pr>«aihle  into  the  inland  narta  of  tli*  country.'  — 
4faartf«  n^Ciasatcrre.  IH. 
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was  oue  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  did  not 
admit  of  a condition  of  steady  prosperity ; and  even 
the  bounties  paid  by  the  public,  with  the  object  of 
encouraging  and  sustaining  it,  although  they  no 
doubt  occasioned  its  being  carried  on  to  an  extent 
which  it  would  not  otherw  ise  have  attained,  at  the 
same  time  only  gave  it  more  of  an  uncertain  and 
gambling  character.  Maepherson  himself,  with 
all  his  zeal  in  favour  both  of  the  fisheries  and  of 
the  bounty  system,  cannot  altogether  shut  his  eyes 
to  this  view  of  the  matter.  “ The  precarious  na- 
ture of  the  fishery,*’  he  observes,  under  ilic  year 
1782,  “ap]>ears  very  strongly  from  the  groat  ine- 
quality of  the  exportation  from  the  same  port. 
Campl>elUown,  which  in  the  year  1755  es)x>rted 
24,436  barrels,  and  lias  been  generally  one  of  tlie 
rhief  ]>orts  of  Scotland  fur  the  exportation  of  her* 
rings,  exported  this  year  only  39G  barrels.  Stran- 
raer (in  Wigtonshire)  in  the  year  1758  exported 
13,121  barrels,  and  has  in  some  years  ez|K>rtcd 
none  at  all.  Cod  is  chiefiy  imported  from  Shet- 
land,next  to  which  CumpbcUtown,  and  oflater  years 
sometimes  Stornoway  and  Aberdeen,  have  been  the 
chief  fishing-places  for  the  exportation  of  cod.”* 
Tlie  Irish  herring-fishery  appears  to  have  been 
that  which  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  spirit 
and  success  in  the  early  years  of  the  war.  J^arge 
importations  of  herrings  had  long  been  made 
to  Ireland  from  the  East  Country,  or  the  coasts 
of  the  lisliic,  to  }>e  thence  re-exported  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  they  formed  the  principal  food  of 
the  negroes;  but,  while  from  1764  to  1773  this 
importation  from  abroad  averaged  25,365  barrels 
annually,  besides  16,657  barrels  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  total  average  importation  from  all  parts 
from  1779  to  1783  had  fallen  to  12,277  bairela,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  quantity  exported  had  greatly 
increased.  In  1781  there  were  147  bounty  vessels 
fishing  in  Loch  S willy,  besides  117  others  from 
Liverpool  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  ” The  Irish,”  says 
Maepherson,  ” have  great  advantages  in  the  herring- 
fishery.  The  arrival  of  the  herrings,  so  precarious 
upon  the  extensive  west  coast  of  Scotland,  is  cer- 
tain on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  they 
swim  close  to  the  sliore.  The  fishing  is  free  from 
restrictions,  and  the  adventurers  either  fish  them- 
selves or  purchase  from  the  fishers,  as  they  find 
most  convenient,  whereby  they  arc  often  enabled 
to  complete  their  loading  in  two  or  three  days,  and 
to  make  several  tri|ie  during  one  fishing  season, 
which  generally  lasts  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
And  thus  they  can  obtain  a greater  quantity  of  fif>h 
in  the  same  space  of  time,  and  also  run  their  car- 
goes much  earlier  to  a market,  than  the  British 
fisherman,  who  is  tied  down  by  restrictive  laws  to 
lose  B great  deal  of  time,  and  support  a very  heavy 
expense,  that  he  may  be  entitled  to  the  bounty. ” 
He  adds  that  the  certainty  and  greater  abundance 
of  herrings  had  induced  many  of  the  fishermen  of 
England  and  Scotland  to  prefer  the  Irish  fishing- 
grounds  to  those  of  their  own  coasts.f 

• AniukU  of  Commerce,  ill. 
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For  some  years  the  multitude  of  herrings  on  the 
Swedish  coast  had  been  so  great  that,  alter  as  many 
were  eaten  and  salted  for  future  consumption  and 
exportation  as  could  be  so  disposed  of,  many  mil- 
lions of  them  were  boiled  for  oil,  of  which  one  bar- 
rel was  obtained  from  eighteen  barrels  of  herrings. 
About  16,000  barrels  of  this  herring-oil  were  made 
in  the  year  1781,  of  which  between  14,000  and 
15,000  barrels  were  exported  to  the  Baltic,  Hol- 
land, and  Spain.  But  under  the  year  1784  we 
read,  “ This  year  no  herrings  appeared  upon  the 
coast  of  Sweden.  But  on  the  west  coasts  of  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  the  abundance  of  those  heaven- 
directed  visitors  was  inconceivably  great.  On  the 
Irish  coast  the  fishermen  generally  loaded  their 
boats  with  a single  haul  of  a net,  and  each  boat 
cleared  54/.  in  the  three  months  of  the  summer 
fishing,  though  the  herrings  were  sold  during  the 
first  montti  (July)  for  about  lOd.  a thousand,  or 
from  4d.  to  6<f.  for  as  many  as  a horse  could 
carry ; though  millions  were  boiled  down  for  oil, 
and  millions  were  thrown  away.  On  the  coast  of 
Scotland  ns  many  herrings  were  caught  in  one 
inlet  of  the  sea,  called  Loch  Urn,  in  Inverness- 
shire,  in  seven  or  eight  weeks,  as,  if  they  could 
have  been  brought  to  market,  would  have  sold  for 
56,000/. : after  which,  the  stock  of  salt  and  casks 
being  expended,  the  people,  who  seem  to  have 
known  nothing  of  the  method  of  making  oil  of 
them,  or  were  prevented  by  the  want  or  high  price 
of  fuel,  gave  up  the  fishery.’’  • This  year,  it  is 
stated,  the  foreign  vessels  employed  in  the  herring 
fishery  on  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland 
were  no  fewer  than  275,  carrying  3765  men  ; 
namely,  166  from  various  ports  of  Holland,  44 
from  Emden,  29  from  Hamburg  and  Altona, 
24  from  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  7 from  Dunkirk, 
together  with  3 Danish  yaggers  and  2 Dutch 
store-ships. 

'The  next  year  a new  act  was  passed  for  the 
regulation  of  the  fisheries  (the  25  Geo.  HI.  c.  65), 
which  removed  some  restrictions  under  which 
the  bounties  had  hitherto  been  paid ; busses  or 
vessels  of  the  burthen  of  80  tons  or  more  were 
now  allowed  to  receive  bounty  for  that  amount  of 
tannage ; all  the  vessels  were  permitted  to  proceed 
direct  to  the  fishery,  without  being  compelled  to 
muster  at  a general  rendezvous ; and  liberty  was 
given  to  employ  the  salt  shipped  for  curing  her- 
rings in  curing  cod,  ling,  or  hake  (which  fish,  so 
cured,  however,  were  nut  to  be  entitled  to  any 
bounty  on  exportation).  Another  act  was  passed 
in  1 736,  reducing  the  bounty  to  20r.  per  ton ; and 
a third  the  year  after  that,  making  some  other 
alterations,  which  need  not  be  detailed.  It  appears 
to  have  b^n  onl^  in  the  Scotch  fishery  that  the 
bounty  was  operative  to  any  material  extent.  Ac- 
cording to  a table  which  Maepherson  inserts  under 
the  year  1800,  “ extracted,”  he  says,  “ partly 
from  various  accounts  laid  before  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  fisheries,  who  bestowed  much 

* Mkcphenon.  AaJuU  ot  Conmnw,  It.  SS. 
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attention  on  that  important  object  in  this  and  the 
preceding  year,  and  partly  from  the  books  of  the 
inspector-general  of  imports  and  exports,”  there 
were  no  vessels  engaged  in  the  English  fishery 
“ on  the  tonnage  bounty  ” in  any  of  the  years 
1783,  1784,  and  1785,  and  only  from  one  to  six 
in  any  of  the  seven  following  years,  except  in 

1788,  when  the  number  was  15,  and  1789,  when 
it  was  16.  Yet  the  exportations  of  herrings  from 
England  throughout  the  ten  years  are  stated  to 
have  varied  from  12,116  barrels  of  white  herrings 
in  1785  to  25,630  in  1792,  and  from  12,914  bar- 
rels of  red  herrings  in  1789  to  40,270  in  1784. 
In  the  Scotch  fishery,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  vessels  engaged  on  the  bounty  system 
appears  to  have  increased  progressively  from  154, 
measuring  7307  tons,  and  manned  by  1696  hands, 
in  1783,  to  332,  measuring  15,525  tons,  and  em- 
ploying 3738  hands,  in  1792;  while  the  quantity 
of  herrings  cured  for  the  bounty  rose  during  the 
same  time  from  13,603  barrels  to  81,851.  In 
1792  also  25,822  barrels  of  herrings  are  stated  to 
have  been  cured  in  Scotland  “ not  on  the  tonnage 
bounty.”  * Some  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the 
Yarmouth  fishery  began,  it  seems,  in  the  year 
1787  to  fit  out  vessels  for  the  deep-sea  fishery, 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  act  passed  the 
preceding  year,  one  of  the  clauses  of  which  allotted 
premiums  of  80,  60,  40,  and  20  guineas,  to  be 
paid,  in  addition  to  the  tonnage  bounties,  to  the 
four  vessels  which  should  bring  to  land  the  great- 
est quantities  of  herrings  from  the  north  and 
north-east  coasts  of  the  kingdom  between  the  be- 
ginning of  June  and  the  end  of  November.  “ Their 
fishermen,”  Maepherson  relates,  under  the  year 

1789,  “ proceeded  to  Shetland,  and  sometimes  so 
far  beyond  it  that  they  fell  in  with  floating  ice. 
They  followed  the  Dutch  method  of  shooting  their 
nets  in  deep  water  from  the  vessels,  and  not  in 
lochs  or  bays  from  their  boats,  as  the  British  buss- 
fishers  do.  In  the  second  and  third  years  of  their 
fishing  they  believed  their  herrings  to  be  nothing 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Dutch  in  respect  to  curing; 
and  they  sent  the  most  of  them  to  Hamburg, 
where,  happening  to  l>e  the  first  that  arrived,  they 
brought  a price  equal  to  that  of  the  early  Dutch 
herrings,  and,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  they 
were  still  able  to  stand  the  competition  with  them. 
This  year  some  of  the  Yarmouth  pickled  herrings 
were  sent  even  to  Rotterdam,  and  the  owners  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  their  sales.  But,  the 
expense  of  this  mode  of  fishing,  though  it  had 
hitherto  been  attended  with  such  auspicious  pro- 
spects, being  greater  than  the  usual  returns  could 
indemnify,  and  the  adventurers  being  disappointed 
in  obtaining  the  bounties  they  thought  themselves 
entitled  to,  they  gave  it  up.”  f 

An  account  of  the  fishery  and  trade  of  New- 
foundland from  the  end  ofUiewar,  drawn  up  from 
official  returns  by  the  admirals  commanding  on 
that  station,  was  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  1792.  According  to  this  statement  the  nunilier 
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of  British  hshing^vesscls  engaged  in  the  fishery 
had  increased  from  236  in  1184  to  389  in  1788, 
but  had  after  that  declined  till  it  was  only  276  in 
1792;  the  British  sack-vessels,  which  were  only 
60  in  1784,  were  173  in  1786.  and  161  in  1792; 
the  British  colony-vessels  were  50  in  1784,  34  in 
1786,  28  in  1788,  70  in  1789,  and  57  in  1792; 
the  bye-boats  were  344  in  1784,  and  584  in  1791 ; 
and  the  boats  belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  which 
were  only  1068  in  1784,  were  2090  in  1788,  and, 
although  the  number  afterwards  fell  off,  were  still 
1259  in  1791.  In  1792  the  bye-boats  and  boats 
of  the  inhabitants  are  reckoned  together  as  1997. 
The  number  of  people  residing  throughout  the 
winter  in  the  island,  which  was  10,701  in  1784, 
had  increased  to  19,106  in  1789,  hut  by  1791 
had  fallen  off  to  16,097-  The  exports  in  1791  con- 
sisted of  751,296  quintals  of  dried  cod  (of  which 
29,717  were  sent  to  the  British  islands,  57,177  to 
the  West  Indies,  the  remainder  to  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  and  Madeira)  ; 20,825  quintals  of  core  fish 
(all  to  the  British  islands)  ; 5046  tierces  of  sal- 
mon (mostly  to  the  south  of  Europe) ; 1 725  barrels 
of  herrings  (mostly  to  the  West  Indies)  ; 2122  tons 
of  oil  (mostly  to  the  British  islands)  ; 28,964  seal- 
skins (all  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  ; 40,544 
feet  of  planks  and  boarda  (to  the  same  quarter)  ; 
29,000  shingles  (to  the  West  Indies) ; 16,948 
staves  (to  the  British  islands).  These  commodi- 
ties formed  the  cargoes  of  523  ships,  measuring 
58,420  tons,  and  manned  by  4289  seamen ; 288 
of  the  number  clearing  out  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries  in  the  south  of  Europe,  140  for  the  Bri- 
tish islands,  47  for  the  West  Indies,  35  for  the 
British  possessions  in  North  America,  and  13  for 
the  United  States. 

The  Greenland  or  Northern  whale-fishery  re- 
ceived a great  impulse  from  tlie  cessation  of  the 
war.  In  1781  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade 
were  only  34  from  England  and  5 from  Scotland, 
measuring  altogether  11,318  tons.  The  next  year 
the  bounty  was  raised  from  30.$.  to  40$.  per  ton ; 
but  the  number  of  vessels  was  still  only  44  (in- 
cluding 6 from  Scotland)  in  1782,  and  51  (in- 
cluding 4 from  Scotland)  in  1783.  In  1784, 
however,  the  number  was  89  from  England  and  7 
from  Scotland  ; in  1785,  136  from  England  and 
13  from  Scotland;  in  1786,  162  from  England 
and  23  fiom  Scotland;  and  even  in  the  next  year, 
when  the  bounty  was  again  reduced  to  30$.,  the 
number  was  219  from  England  and  31  from  Scot- 
land, measuring  altogether  73,337  tons.*  In 
1788,  it  was  still  216  from  England  and  31  from 
Scotland.  After  this,  however,  there  was  a con- 
siderable falling  off;  the  account  of  shipping  for 
1789  exhibiting  only  133  vessels  cleared  out  for 
Greenland  from  England  and  28  from  Scotland ; 
that  for  1790,  only  93  from  FiOgland  and  23  from 
Scotland ; that  for  1791,  the  same  numbers ; and 
that  for*  1792,  only  73  from  England  and  20  from 

* From  a table  lo  Macnlierma’a  Annale  of  Commarre.  ISO. 
Tlic  Bumlwrs  differ  ioaiewnat  from  Uioae  ffiven  in  Cha  tien’a  Hi*- 
tnrleal  V-ev.  p.  17&,  oa  which  the  aUlcmeat  in  vol  l.  p.  SOS,  ia 
foaaded. 
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Scotland,  measuring  altogether  26,983  tons,  or 
little  more  than  a third  of  tlic  quantity  of  shipping 
employed  in  the  trade  five  years  before.  With  the 
view  of  checking  this  decline,  acts  modifying  the 
regulations  under  which  the  fishery  should  be  con- 
ducted were  passed  by  parliament  in  1789,  and 
again  in  1791 ; but  the  result  showed  that  the 
branch  of  enterprise  which  it  was  thus  attempted 
to  foster  was  really  of  too  uncertain  and  precarious 
a nature  to  sustain  itself  without  the  artificial  prop 
of  the  bounty  system,  according  to  the  extension 
or  restriction  of  which  it  was  plain  that  the  trade 
would  usually  expand  or  contract. 

Meanwhile,  a new  whale-fishery,  which  had 
sprung  up  some  years  before  the  commencement 
of  the  present  period,  was  now  annually  attracting 
adventurers  to  an  opposite  region  of  the  globe. 
The  South  Sea  whale-fishery  took  its  rise,  in  some 
degree,  as  Maepherson  observes,  from  the  Ameri- 
can war,  with  the  breaking  out  of  which  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prosedution  of  this  trade  by  the 
English  coincides.  “ The  American  whale-fishers,” 
tlie  historian  relates,  “ when  they  found  the  whalca 
scarce  in  their  own  aeas,  used  to  stretch  over  to 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  often  aa  far  aa  Africa, 
Brazil,  and  even  the  remote  Falkland  Islands,  in 
pursuit  of  the  spermsceti  whales,  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  cetaceous  tribes.  That  fishery  being 
given  up  in  consequence  of  the  war,  many  of  the 
harpooners  were  induced  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  the  British  merchants,  who  fitted  out  vessels  for 
the  Newfoundland  and  Southern  whale-fisheries. 
For  the  latter,  which  was  quite  a new  business  in 
this  country,  there  were  equipped  15  vessels  of 
about  170  tons,  and  each  carrying  four  American 
harpooners  ; and,  though  their  acquisitions  were 
only  about  40  or  50  tons  of  oil  for  each  vessel, 
yet  the  superior  quality,  and  the  price  of  it  ad- 
vanced by  the  war  from  35/.  to  70/.  per  ton,  were 
sufficient  to  encourage  the  merchants  to  persevere 
in  the  business.”*  Acts  establishing  bounties  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  South  Sea  whale-fishery 
were  passed  by  parliament  in  1786,  1788,  and 
1 789.  It  appears  that  the  vessels  engaged  in  this 
trade,  which  till  1781  all  belonged  to  London, 
were  12  in  1776,  13  in  1777,  19  in  1778  ; after 
which  the  number  fell  to  4 in  1779,  and  was 
never  higher  than  9,  which  it  was  in  1783,  till 
1785,  when  it  was  11.  The  number  for  1786  is 
not  given  ;t  but  it  was  28  in  1787,  42  in  1788, 
45  in  1789.  33  in  1790,  75  in  1791,  and  42,  of 
9544  tons  burthen  and  carrying  816  men,  in  1792. 
No  Scotch  vessels  took  part  in  this  fishery. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  political  constitution 
and  government  of  the  East  India  Company  were 

* Atnul*  of  Ui.  ftOO. 
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when  II  reaacl*  aiv  (Uit^  lu  iia%r  ^ the  ftibers. 
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regulated  upon  a new  principle  by  ibe  act  of  24 
Geo.  III.  seas.  2,  c.  25,  paaaed  on  the  13th  of 
Auguat,  1784,  a great  change  waa  wrought  in  the 
principal  branch  of  the  Company’a  trade  by  the 
act  reducing  the  duties  on  tea,  called  the  Commu- 
Ution  Act  (the  24  Geo.  III.  seas.  2,  c.  38),  passed 
on  the  20th  of  the  same  month.*  In  the  nine 
years  preceding  1780  the  imi>ortation8  of  ten  from 
China  into  Europe  had  been  118,783,811  pounds 
in  107  ships  belonging  to  the  Continent,  and  only 
50,759,451  pounds  in  79  ships  belonging  to  the 
Company ; that  is  to  say,  the  average  annual  im- 
portation hv  the  Company  had  been  only  5,639,939 
jiounds,  while  the  supply  annually  brought  by 
other  parties  waa  13,198,201  pounds.  At  the 
same  time,  it  waa  calculated,  from  the  inquiries 
that  were  made  in  the  best  informed  quarters,  that 
the  consumption  of  the  article  in  the  British  domi- 
nions and  on  the  Continent  waa  directly  the  re- 
verse of  what  these  quantities  would  indicate — that 
the  people  of  the  Continent  certainly  did  not  use 
more  than  5,500,000  pounds  of  tea  in  the  year, 
and  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  at  least  1 3,300,000 
pounds.  And  it  was  also  well  known  that  several 
millions  of  pounds  of  the  leaves  of  sloe,  ash,  and 
other  trees  were  sold  for  tea  in  this  country ; so 
that  the  total  quantity  of  the  commodity,  genuine 
and  fictitious,  that  was  consumed  in  the  British 
dominions  waa  supposed  to  be  probably  not  much 
less  than  18,000,000  pounds,  of  which  between 
12,000,000  and  13,000,000  must  have  been 
imuggled  or  counterfeitf  When  the  ad  valorem 
duty  waa  reduced  by  the  Commutation  Act  from 
about  120  per  cent,  to  12^  per  cent.,  the  Com- 
pany’s sales  increased  at  once  to  nearly  three  times 
their  former  amount.  The  quantity  of  tea  aold 
by  the  Company  in  1785  was  16,307,433  pounds ; 
in  1791  it  was  16,989,748  ; in  1792  it  was 
17,294,205.  The  importations  by  the  Company, 
of  course,  rose  in  the  same  proportion  ; on  the 
other  hand,  the  quantity  annually  im|>arted  direct 
from  China  into  the  Continent  of  Europe  went  on 
decreasing,  till  from  19,072,300  pounds,  which  it 
was  in  1784,  it  had  fallen  to  2,291,560  pounds  in 
1791.  At  the  same  time  the  demand  fur  British 
goods,  and  especially  woollens,  became  every  year 
greater  in  China.  In  1785  the  woollens  exported 
to  China  consisted  only  of  4534  pieces  of  cloth,  of 
60,000  pieces  of  long  ell,  and  of  3.32  pieces  of 
camlet ; in  1791  they  consisted  of  6456  pieces  of 
cloth,  150,000  pieces  of  lung  ell,  and  2340  pieces 
of  camlet.  In  the  former  of  these  years  no  tin 
was  ex)>orted  ; in  the  latter  the  quantity  sent  nut 
was  1200  tons.  The  exportation  of  tin  commenced 
in  1789.  Altogether,  the  prime  coat  of  the  woollen 
goods  ex|>orted  by  the  Company  to  China,  India, 
Bencoolen,  and  St.  Helena,  which  was  only 
238,946/.  in  1784,  had  grorvn  to  be  580,093/.  in 
1791,  and  675,285/.  in  1792.  Of  this  latter  sum 
the  portion  paid  for  goods  sent  to  China  was 

* 8m  vol.  L &09.  fttf } and  OKlr.  p.  dtt. 
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587i421/.  The  value  of  the  entire  merchandiee 
exported  by  the  Company,  which  in  1784  whs 
418,747/.  in  27  vesrtls.  was  in  1792 
in  43  vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of 
bullion  sent  out  gradually  declined  from  724,317/. 
in  1785  to  489,192/.  in  1788;  and  then,  after 
rising  in  1789  to  787,078/.,  fell  again  to  532,705/. 
in  1790,  to  530,557/.  in  1791,  and  to  10,943/.  in 
1792.*  The  entire  value  of  the  Company’s  im- 
ports, which  in  1783  was  3,000,978/.,  and  which 
in  1784  was  4,204,981/.,  was  4,647,974/.  in  1785, 
5,141,532/.  in  1791,  and  5,050,819/.  in  1792. 
But  during  this  apace  what  was  called  the  pri- 
vate trade  also  m^e  a rapid  progress,  and  be- 
came of  large  amount ; this  was  the  trade  car- 
ried on  by  the  commanders  and  oflicers  of  the 
Compan)’s  shipa,  and  by  their  servants  and  the 
free  merchants  rci>iding  by  their  permission  in 
India,  who  were  allowed  to  export  and  import 
goods  on  their  own  account  in  whatever  spare 
room  waa  left  in  the  ships  after  the  cargoes  be- 
longing to  the  Company  had  been  taken  on  hoard. 
In  this  private  trade,  the  value  of  the  impurta, 
which  in  1783  was  only  144,176/.,  and  in  1784 
400,784/.,  had  by  1787  risen  to  918,380/,  and 
waa  930,930/.  in  1790,  709.455/.  in  1791,  and 
703,578/.  in  1792.  The  progress  of  the  entire 
trade  will  be  roost  distinctly  indicated  by  exhibit- 
ing its  slate  fur  the  three  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding 1785,  and  during  the  three  years  ending 
with  1792; — In  1782,  total  exports  547,092/.  in 
24  ships,  total  imports  3,353,174/. ; in  1783,  ex- 
ports 405,442/.  in  13  ships,  imports  3,145,154/.; 
in  1784,  exports  418,747/.  in  27  shijis,  imports 
4,605.765/.;  in  1790,  exports  1,461,488/.  in  25 
ships,  imports  6,035,438/.;  in  1791,  exports 
1,505,516/.  in  28  ships,  imports  5,850,987/.;  in 
1792,  exports  1,042,205/.  in  43  ships,  im)>orts 
5,754,397/.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there 
was  no  bullion  exported  in  the  former  three  years, 
and  only  the  amount  of  10,943/.  in  1792. 

The  increase  of  the  trade  demanding  the  em- 
ployment of  a larger  capital,  (he  Company  was 
empowered  in  1786  (by  the  26  Geo.  111.  c.  62) 
to  add  800,000/.  to  its  stock ; and  this,  being  sub- 
scribed for  at  165  per  cent.,  produced  an  actual 
additional  capital  of  1,240,000/.  In  1789anuther 
act  (the  29  Geo.  III.  c.  65)  authorised  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  capital  of  the  Company  by  the 
sum  of  1,000,000/. ; which,  being  subscribed  for 
at  174  per  cent.,  produced  1,740,000/.  The  Com- 
pany’a nominal  capital  was  now  5,000,000/.,  upon 
which  the  proprietors  were  paid  a dividend  of  8 
per  cent.,  as  they  had  been  ever  since  1778. 

We  will  close  these  details  of  the  state  of  the 
several  branches  of  our  commerce  in  1792,  and  of 
the  progress  it  had  made  during  the  preceding 
eight  years  of  peace,  by  collecting  from  some  cu- 
rious tables  and  statements  given  by  George  Chal- 
mers, in  his  ^ Historical  View  of  the  Domestic 

* Tabi*  la  M»q>bfnrra*6  lllalory  nf  SoropMO  Cnanerrv  with 
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Economy  of  Gmt  Britain  and  Ireland,’  the  lead- 
ing particular!  of  the  commercial  condition  of  the 
country  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
France  in  1793,  aa  compared  with  what  it  waa  at 
the  commencement  of  the  American  war  in  1774. 

Taking  the  averagea  of  the  tix  yeara  ending  with 
1774,  and  of  the  aix  ending  with  1792,  it  appeara 
that  the  value  of  Britiah  roanufactuiea  annually 
exported  to  the  different  countriea  of  the  world 
had  increaaed  between  the  one  date  and  the 
other  aa  followa: — to  Ireland,  from  1,024,231/. 
to  1,852,291/. ; to  Guemaey  and  the  other  Chan- 
nel ialanda,  from  36,201/.  to  73,342/. ; to  the  lale 
of  Man,  from  2893/.  to  17,717/. ; to  Greenland, 
from  2/.  to  11/. ; to  the  South  Sea  whale-fiahery, 
from  01.  to  75/. ; to  New  Holland,  from  01.  to 
3179/.;  to  the  Eaat  Indies,  from  907,240/.  to 
1,921,955/. ; to  the  West  Indies,  from  1,209,265/. 
to  l,845,96at. ; to  Britiah  America, from 310,946/. 
to  697,205/. ; to  the  United  States,  from 
2.216,824/.  to  2,807,306/.  : to  Africa,  from 
449,364/.  to  568,663/. ; to  Holland,  from 
741,886/.  to  746,715/.;  to  Italy  and  Venice, 
^m  618,817/.  to  722,221/.;  to  Portugal  and 
Madeira,  from  578,951/.  to  643,553/.;  to  Ger- 
many, from  431,22^.  to  763,160/.;  to  Flanders, 
from  332,667/.  to  386,054/. ; to  the  Straiu  and 
Gibraltar,  from  136,713/.  to  250,228/. ; to  Russia, 
from  132,257/.  to  278,054/. ; to  Dramark  and 
Norway,  from  97,034/.  to  160,131/. ; to  France, 
from  87,164/.  to  717,807/.;  to  Turkey,  from 
65,189/.  to  73,026/.;  to  the  East  Country,  from 
62,996/.  to  78.674/. ; to  Sweden,  from  22,090/, 
to  41,575/.  The  only  instance  of  decrease  wss  in 
the  exports  to  Spain  and  the  Canaries,  the  vslue 
of  which  had  declined  from  878,066/.  to  605,055/. 
On  the  whole,  the  average  exports  to  the  Britiah 
dominions  in  Europe  had  risen  from  1,063,.327/. 
to  1,443.361/. ; those  to  countries  beyond  Europe, 
from  5,093,639/.  to  7,844,345/. ; those  to  all  fo- 
reign European  countries,  from  4,185,053/.  to 
5,466,253/.;  making  a total  incieaae  of  from 
10.342,019/.  to  14,753,959/.,  or  of  not  much  less 
than  50  per  cent,  in  the  eighteen  years,  the  first 
eight  of  which  had  been  years  of  war  and  only  the 
last  ten  years  of  peace. 

Another  account  shows  the  quantity  of  the  ship- 
ping cleared  outwards  from  Great  Britain  at  the 
commencement,  the  middle,  and  the  close  of  this 
perioil  of  eighteen  years.  On  the  average  of  the 
years  1772,  ’73,  and  '74,  British  899,^1  tons, 
foreign  66,443 ; total,  966,074 ; value  of  cargoes, 
17,128,029/.:  on  the  average  of  1785, '86,  and 
’87,  BHtish  1,156306  tons,  foreign  122,301  ; 
total,  1,278,607;  value  of  cargoes,  16,429,497/.: 
on  the  average  of  1790,  ’91,  and  ’92,  Brkish 
1,499,105  tons, foreign  169,684;  total,  1,668,789; 
v^ue  of  cargoes,  22,585,772/.  In  1791  the  entire 
quantity  of  shipping  belonging  to  the  British  do- 
minions consist^  of  15,647  ships,  measuring 
1,511,401  tons,  and  maimed  by  117,113  hands; 
ill  1792,  of  16,079  ships,  measuring  1,540,145 
tons,  and  manned  by  118,286  hands;  in  179^  of 
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16,329  ships,  measuring  1,564,520  tons,  and 
manned  by  118,952  hands.  Of  the  ships  in  the 
last  of  these  years,  10.779  belonged  to  England, 
2122  to  Scotland,  1 181  to  Ireland,  1889  to  the 
colonies,  177  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  ^ to  Jersey, 
and  89  to  Guernsey.  The  royal  navy,  which  in 
1760  amounted  to  300,416  tons,  had  declined  to 
276,046  tons  in  1774,  but  bad  risen  to  433,239 
tons  in  1792;  in  which  year  it  consisted  of  7 
first-rates,  21  second-rates,  112  third-rates,  21 
fourth-rates,  103  fifth  rates,  42  sixth-rates,  and 
192  sloops,  &C.,  making  a total  of  498  vessels  of 
all  kinds.* 

As  a final  index  of  the  increase  of  the  commer- 
cial activity  of  the  nation,  and  the  general  progress 
of  our  economical  prosperity,  during  the  interval 
between  the  war  of  the  A merican  and  the  war  of 
the  FreiKh  revolution,  we  may  notice  the  growth 
of  the  poet-ofiSce  revenue.  Maepberson,  in  his 
* Annals  of  Commerce,’  has  given  a table,  drawn 
up,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  under  the  direction  of 
the  secretary  and  accountant-general  of  the  post- 
office,  which  exhibits  both  the  gross  and  net  an- 
nual revenue  from  1783,  and  also  presents  a view 
of  the  history  of  the  establishment  from  the  ear- 
liest date.  In  1652,  according  to  this  account, 
the  revenues  of  the  post-offices  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  were  farmed  for  10,000/.  At 
this  time  there  were  only  two  rates  of  postage  : 2d. 
for  a letter  carried  not  more  than  eighty  miles ; 
3d.  for  one  carried  beyond  that  distance.  In  1663 
the  post-office  waa  farmed  for  21,000/. ; and  in 
1685  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  65,000/.  This, 
however,  wss  probably  the  gross  revenue ; for,  on 
the  average  of  the  four  years  from  1707  to  1710 
inclusive,  the  net  annual  revenue  is  staled  to  have 
been  only  58,052/.  In  1711  the  rates  of  postage 
were  augmented  50  per  cent. ; and  on  the  average 
of  the  four  years  from  1711  tol714  inclusive, 
the  annual  net  revenue  was  88,223/.  for  England 
and  2000/.  for  Scotland,  or  in  all  90,223/.  In 
1722  the  grass  revenue  was  201,804/.;  but  this 
included  33,398/.  for  franks,  while  the  manage- 
ment or  expenses  of  the  establishment  amounted 
to  70396/.;  so  that  the  net  revenue  or  actual 
produce  was  no  more  than  98,010/.  For  the  year 
ending  5th  April,  1755,  the  gross  revenue  wss 
210,6^/. ; but  whether  this  included  the  rstes 
that  would  have  been  chargeable  on  franks  does 
not  appear.  The  privilege  of  franking  was  con- 
siderably limited  in  1764  (by  the  4 Gea  III. 
c.  24);  and  in  the  year  ending  5th  April,  1765, 
the  gross  revenue  of  the  post-office  was  281,535/. 
In  that  ending  5th  April,  1775,  it  was  345,321/. 
In  1783  the  gross  revenue  was  416368/.,  the  net 
produce  159,858/.  In  1784  the  privilege  of 
franking  was  further  limited  (by  the  24  Geo.  III. 
aess.  2,  e.  37),  the  rates  of  postage  were  raised, 
and  the  expenses  were  also  reduced,  as  well  as  ad- 
ditional rapidity,  punctuality,  and  security  given 
to  the  conveyance  of  letters  by  the  establishment 
of  mail-coaches,  and  the  other  improvements  in- 
• Ckalaian,  HMoriwl  Virv,  yr.  tis  ilt. 
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traduced  by  Mr.  Palmer.*  For  that  year  the 
gran  revenue  of  the  post-office  was  438, ’134/.,  the 
net  produce  197,6551.  In  1785  the  gross  revenue 
was  486,178/.,  the  net  produce  265,679/.  And 
from  this  point  the  returns  continued  steadily  to 
increase,  611  in  1792  the  gross  revenue  was 
607,881/.,  the  net  produce  368,784/.t  This 
would  indicate  an  augmentatiou  of  correspondence 
since  1784  to  the  extent  of  not  much  less  than  40 
per  cent. 

But  this  onward  course,  in  which  things  hsd 
been  proceeding  so  steadily  for  eight  or  nine  years, 
was,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1792,  checked 
and  brought  to  a stand-still  at  once.  In  the  month 
of  November  in  that  year,  the  Gazette  announced 
the  unprecedented  number  of  105  bankruptcies. 
No  such  wide-spread  commercial  ruin  had  ever 
before  been  known  in  England  in  the  worst  of 
times.  In  the  beginniug  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  average  number  of  bankruptcies  in  England 
was  not  40  a-year.  From  1710  to  1720  the  num- 
ber was  as  often  considerably  under  as  somewhat 
above  200.  Itwas  415  in  1726,446  in  1727,  and 
388  in  1728 ; but  aftcT  these  three  years  it  sgain 
declined,  till,  in  1745,  it  was  only  200,  and  in  1746 
only  159;  nor  was  it  ever  so  high  as  300  till  the 
year  1764,  when  it  was  301.  It  was  525  in  1772, 
and  562  in  1773 ; but  in  1774  it  fell  again  to  360. 
In  1778  the  extraordinary  number  of  675  bank- 
ruptcies occurred ; but,  for  the  next  six  years,  tlie 
average  number  was  only  about  500  annually.  It 
rose  gradually  with  the  extension  of  trade ; but, 
although  itwas  604  in  1791,  the  rate  at  which  it 
proceeded  for  the  6rst  ten  months  of  1792  would 
not  have  made  it  more  than  570  for  the  whole  of 
that  year.  What  occasioned  the  shock  and  panic 
in  the  public  mind  was,  the  suddenness  with  which 
the  monthly  number  of  bankruptcies  mounted  to 
105  in  November,  from  having  been  nut  so  many 
as  50  per  month,  on  an  average,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  The  greatest  number  of 
bankruptcies  that  had  ever  before  this  occurred  in 
one  month  was  83,  which  was  the  number  in  No- 
vember, 1788.t 

Befcrring  to  these  facts,  *'  we  may  see,”  ob- 
serves Chalmers,  “ that  the  commencement  of 
Queen  Anne’s  war  did  not  greatly  incommode  our 
traders.  The  bustle  and  business  of  her  hoatilides 
Mpear  to  have  increased  the  number  of  bankrupts. 
The  rebellion  of  1715  seems  to  hare  made  none. 
The  South  Sea  year,  1720,  appears  to  have  in- 
volved our  merwmts  in  the  burst  of  bubbles, 
though  it  was  public  rather  than  private  credit 
which  was  chi^y  affected  during  this  unhappy 
year  of  visionary  projects.  Our  bankruptcies  now 
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regularly  increased  with  the  augmentation  of  our 
tr^e.  The  rebellion  of  1745  overturned  none  ol 
our  commercial  houses.  The  war  of  1756  seems 
tu  have  done  a little  more  mischief,  though  that 
mischief  seems  to  have  decreased  as  hostilities  went 
on.  The  peace  of  1763  augmented  the  number  of 
bankruptcies,  though  the  commercial  distresses  of 
that  period  Mem  to  have  been  more  in  sound  than 
in  rwity.  With  our  traffic  and  business,  our 
bankruptcies  continued  to  increase  in  number  and 
magnitude.  We  perceive  how  many  they  were 
augmented  during  1772  and  1773,  when  our  cir- 
culation was  imj^cd  at  a moment  of  uncommon 
prosperity.  We  Me  a smaller  number  of  bank 
ruptcies  in  1781,  when  our  trade  was  the  most  de 
presMd  during  the  American  war,  than  in  1772 
and  1773.  The  two  most  prosperous  years  which 
this  nahon  had  ever  known  were  1791  and  1792; 
yet,  strange  to  tell,  the  number  of  our  bankruptcies 
was  larger  than  the  amount  of  them  in  1781,  the 
most  disastrous  year  of  the  American  war.”  * 

The  alarm,  however,  excited  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  the  bankruptcies  which  took  place  in  No- 
vember, 1792,  did  not  arrive  at  its  height  till  the 
spring  of  the  following  year.  In  December,  1792, 
the  bankruptcies  were  only  47 ; but  in  January, 
1793,  the  number  was  77,  in  February  87,  in 
March  105,  in  April  188,  in  May  209,  in  June 
I5S,  in  July  108:  thus,  for  the  6ve  months  from  . 
March  to  July  inclusive,  making  an  average  of 
about  154  a month,  or  at  the  rate  of  1850  a year. 
The  actual  number  of  bankruptcies  in  the  year 
1793  was  1304,  which  was  considerably  more 
than  twice  the  number  that  had  happened  in  any 
preceding  year,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
year  1778,  when  rather  more  than  half  as  many 
had  happened. 

Many  of  the  bouses  that  came  down  in  this  com 
mercial  storm  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1793 
were  of  old  standing  and  great  eminence;  and 
their  liabilities  were  of  an  amount  proportioned  to 
the  extent  to  which  their  business  had  been  carried 
on,  and  the  con&dence  that  had  been  universally 
reposed  in  tbeir  wealth  and  stability.  Chalmers, 
who  endeavours  to  show  that  the  shuck  thus  given 
to  the  system  of  the  national  credit  and  trade  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  the  war  between  England  and 
France,  which,  after  having  been  for  some  time 
manifestly  inevitable,  broke  out  in  the  beginning 
of  February  in  this  year,  has  preserved  some  inte- 
resting details  of  the  commencement  and  progress 
of  tbe  panic.  “ The  6rst  bankruptcy,”  he  states, 

” which  created  suspicion,  from  its  amount,  was 
the  failure  of  Donald  and  Burton,  on  the  15tli  of 
February,  1793.  They  were  engaged  in  the  most 
uncertain  of  all  traffics — in  the  trade  of  corn — in 
speculaBons  on  American  corn ; but  they  had  sus- 
tained no  loss  from  tbe  war.  On  Tuesday  even- 
ing, the  19th  of  February,  the  Bank  of  England 
threw  out  the  paper  of  Lane,  Son,  and  Fraser,  who 
had  never  recovered  the  shocks  of  tbe  American 
war ; and  next  morning  they  stopped  payment,  to 
• CblBsTs’i  Hbaral  Vhv,  f.  sts. 
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the  amount  of  almost  a million  of  money.  This 
great  failure  involved  the  fate  of  several  very  aub- 
staiitial  traders ; but  none  of  those  houses  had  sub- 
tained  any  damage  from  the  war.  Suspicion  was 
now  carri^  up  to  alarm  ; and  every  merchant  and 
every  banker  who  was  concerned  in  the  circulation 
of  negociable  paper  met  with  unusual  obstructions 
in  their  daily  business ; yet  it  was  not  till  the  16th 
of  March  that  the  long-established  house  of  Burton, 
Forbes,  and  Gregory  stopped,  which  was  followed, 
on  the  18ih,  by  the  failure  of  their  correspondents, 
Caldwell  and  Company,  of  Liverpool,  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  a million.  Still,  neither  of  these  great 
circulators  of  paper  had  sustained  any  loss  6r>m 
the  war;  and,  as  suspicion  had  been  carried  up  to 
alarm,  alarm  was  now  magnified  into  panic.*** 
The  real  cause  of  the  mischief  Chalmers  hnds  in 
the  great  number  and  reckless  operations  of  the 
country  banks,  which  within  the  last  few  years 
had  risen  in  almost  every  market-town.  Of  279 
of  these  establishments,  of  which  he  had  a list,  no 
fewer  than  204  issued  what  were  called  optiunal 
notes,  that  is,  notes  which  the  bank  reserved  to 
itself  the  option  of  paying  either  in  London  or  in 
the  country;  and  of  these  71  stopped  payment  in 
lliis  year,  1793.  “ Their  notes,**  says  Chalmers, 
**  came  oftencr,  and  in  greater  numbers,  to  London, 
than  were  welcome  in  the  shops  of  London.  These 
notes  became  discredited,  not  only  in  proportion  os 
the  supply  was  greater  than  the  demand  for  them, 
but  as  the  banks  were  distant  and  unknown.  The 
projects  and  arts  by  which  those  notes  were  pushed 
into  the  circle  of  trade  were  regarded  with  a very 
evil  eye  by  those  who,  in  this  management,  saw 
peat  imprudence  in  many,  and  a little  fraudulence 
in  some.  When  suspicion  stalked  opt  to  create 
alarm,  and  alarm  ran  about  to  excite  panic,  more 
than  300  country  banks  in  England  sustained  a 
shock ; all  were  shaken  ; upwards  of  100  stopped ; 
some  of  which,  however,  afterwards  went  on  in 
tlieir  usual  course  of  punctual  payments.**  t The 
entire  number  of  country  banks  in  England  and 
Wales,  at  this  time,  has  been  variously  stated  at 
from  280  to  above  400. J The  bankrupts  of  the 
disastrous  spring  and  summer  of  1793  were 
chicHy,  Chalmers  asserts,  country  bankers  and 
country  traders.  Few  foreign  merchants,  he  af- 
firms, failed.  Maepherson  also  agrees  that  the 
country  banks,  “which  were  multiplied  greatly 

beyond  the  demand  of  the  country, and 

wh«>se  eagerness  to  push  their  notes  into  circula- 
tion had  laid  the  foundation  of  their  own  misfor- 
tunes, were  among  the  greatest  sufferers,  and  con- 
sequently the  greatest  spreaders  of  distress  and 
ruin  among  those  connected  with  them.’*  “ And 
they  were  also,”  he  adds,  “ the  chief  cause  of  the 
great  drain  of  cash  from  the  Bank  of  England,  ex- 
ceeding every  demand  of  the  kind  for  about  ten 
years  back.**  § 

In  the  universal  alarm,  applications  from  various 

* Chambrn'fl  lli»toricml  Vieir,  p.  tST. 
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quarten  were  made  to  the  government ; and  at 
length,  on  Monday  the  22nd  of  April,  Mr.  Pitt 
called  together  a number  of  gentlemen,  at  hit 
house,  to  take  their  opinion  as  to  a proposition  fui 
the  revival  of  commercial  credit,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  confidence  by  a parliamentary  advance  of 
exchequer  bills  to  partiea  possessed  of  real  ciipital.* 
There  was  much  disunion  and  ditference  of  opinion 
at  this  meet'ng ; but  in  the  end  it  was  agreed  that 
eleven  of  the  leading  merchants  present,  being 
principally  those  who  had  expressed  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  seeing  their  way  to  any  remedy  for 
the  universally  admitted  evil,  should  assemble 
again  on  the  following  day  at  the  Mansion-House, 
to  take  the  plan  submitted  by  the  minister  into 
fiirther  consideration.  At  Ihia  second  meeting  it 
was,  after  another  long  discuaaion,  unanimously 
agreed,  “ that  the  interpositinn  of  parliament  was 
necessary,  and  that  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills, 
under  certain  regulations  and  stipulations,  was  the 
beat  practicable  remedy.”  A reitreientation  to  thii 
effect  having  been  drawn  up,  a copy  of  it  was  im- 
mediately laid  before  Mr.  Pitt,  who  lost  no  time 
in  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  subject ; and  on  the  25th,  on  his  motion,  a 
•elect  committee  was  appointed,  “ to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  present  statcof  commercial  credit,  and 
to  report  their  opinion  and  observations  thereupon 
to  the  House.”  The  report  of  the  committee  waa 
brought  up  by  the  chairman  (the  Lord  .Mayor)  on 
the  29th.  It  embodied  a statement  which  had  been 
made  to  the  committee  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer (Pitt),  to  the  effect  that,  according  to  repre- 
sentations which  had  been  made  to  him  from  many 
different  quarters,  the  failures  which  had  taken 
place  had  begun  by  a run  on  those  houses  which 
had  issued  circulating  paper  without  being  poa- 
aeased  of  sufficient  capital,  but  the  conae<|uencea 
had  soon  extended  themselves  so  far  as  to  affect 
many  houses  of  great  solidiu,  and  possessed  of 
funds  much  more  than  aumcient  ultimately  to 
answer  all  demands  upon  them,  although  these 
funds  could  not  be  converted  into  money  or  nego- 
ciable aecurities  in  time  to  meet  the  pressure  of  the 
moment.  The  mere  sudden  discredit  of  the  psper 
issued  by  msny  of  the  country  banks,  Pitt  went  on 
to  observe,  had  of  itself  produced  a deficiency  of 
the  circulating  medium,  occasioning  material  in- 
convenience in  mercantile  transactions.  Then,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  circurostancea  in  which  they 
were  placed  had  induced  bankers  and  others  to 
keep  m their  hands  greater  quantities  of  money 
than  usual,  so  that  large  sums  were  in  this  way 
kept  out  of  circulation,  and  much  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  procuring  the  usual  advances  on 
billi  of  exchange,  particularly  on  those  of  long 
date.  Finally,  many  persons  possessed  of  large 
stocks  of  goods  could  at  the  present  moment  nei- 
ther dispose  of  them  nor  raise  money  on  their  cre- 
dit; in  consequence  of  which  the  usual  ordcra  to 

• Thu  Dotioo  wa»  ia  a leUrr  to  Pllt  by  Sir  John  Sinclair 
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manufaclurcr*  were  intemipted,  and  numbera  of 
their  working  people  thrown  out  of  employment. 
It  ia  said  that  many  of  the  workmen  who  were 
discharged  and  thrown  idle  at  this  crisis  enlisted 
in  the  army,  and  many  others  emigrated  to  foreign 
countries.*  The  statement  made  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  the  report  proceeued  to  relate,  was 
borne  out  by  facts  which  several  members  of  the 
committee  mentioned  as  having  fallen  under  their 
personal  information.  Mr.  Thornton,  for  instance, 
was  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  five  or  six 
mercantile  bouses,  possessed  of  quantities  of  goods 
abundantly  sufficient  to  cover  their  liabilities,  but 
which  they  could  neither  sell  nor  convert  into  mo- 
ney, so  that  they  were  under  very  great  apprehen- 
sion of  being  shortly  obliged  to  stop  payment.  He 
had  been  lately  appointed  a trustee  for  winding  up 
the  affairs  of  a London  firm,  with  extensive  connex- 
ions in  the  country,  which,  after  suspending  pay- 
ments for  three  weeks,  had  been  enabled  to  pay  its 
acceptances,  and  within  a twelvemonth  would  dis- 
charge all  its  debts,  and  probably  find  itself  in  pos- 
session of  a surplus  of  100,000/.  Other  cases  of 
a similar  kind  were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Chiswell.  Mr.  Gilbert  Innes, 
a director  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  being 
examined  by  the  committee,  stated  that  that  coun- 
try was  in  very  great  distress — that  the  two  char- 
tered banka  there  would  nut  be  able  much  longer, 
with  prudence  to  themselves,  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary accommodation  and  support  either  to  different 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  establishments  or  to 
the  country  banks ; and  consequently,  if  something 
was  not  immediately  done  by  government,  a very 
general  commercial  ruin  might  be  expected,  in- 
volving many  houses  of  undoubtedly  ample  means. 
The  distress  which  threatened  the  Scotch  manu- 
facturers arose  nut  so  much,  in  Mr.  Innes’s  opi- 
nion, from  a failure  of  the  usual  markets  for  their 
goods,  as  from  the  difficulty  of  discounting,  either  in 
London  or  in  Scotland,  the  long-dated  bills  re- 
ceived from  the  purchasers  of  their  goods.  Great 
quantities  of  manufactured  goods  belonging  to 
Scotch  manufacturers  were  then  in  London,  which 
used  when  sold  to  be  paid  fur  in  bills  at  three 
mouths  fur  a small  part,  and  at  from  six  to  four- 
teen months  for  the  rest,  but  which  now  either  | 
remained  unsold  or  were  disposed  of  at  a loss  fur  i 
cash,  in  consequence  of  the  long-dated  bills  not  | 
being  ncgociable.  The  Scotch  manufacturers  fre-  j 
quently  borrowed  money  for  the  purposes  of  their  | 
business  on  personal  bonds,  a great  part  of  which  I 
money  had  been  called  for  at  Whitsunday  next 
(the  15th  of  May)  ; and  from  the  state  of  credit 
in  Scotland  this  witness  had  reason  to  think  that 
the  manufacturers  would  not,  as  usual,  be  able  to 
answer  this  call  by  borrowing  again  on  their  for- 
mer securities.  Innes  believed  that  the  quantity 
of  paper  circulated  by  the  country  banka  in  Scot- 
land had  of  late  been  considerably  diminished,  and 
their  discounts  on  bills  of  exchange  greatly  so  since 
the  present  troubles  began ; but  the  circulation  of 

* Ma«ph«iaoD,  Anaall  of  Conmonv.  It.  SS7,  note.  I 


the  metropolitan  bank  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected was,  he  stated,  nearly  the  same  as  usual, 
and  the  assistance  given  by  it  to  the  country 
greatly  superior  to  what  it  had  given  at  any  former 
period.  Mr.  Macdowal,  member  for  Glasgow,  and 
also  a member  of  the  committee,  stated  that  he 
had  just  returned  from  that  city,  where  he  had 
found  “ all  the  commercial  houses  and  manufac- 
turers in  the  greatest  distress,  from  the  late  stagna- 
tion of  commercial  credit  and  total  want  of  private 
confidence.”  The  banks  at  Glasgow,  Paisley,  end 
Greenock  had  not  for  some  time  past  discounted  to 
any  extent,  from  their  notes  being  poured  in  upon 
them  for  gold,  and  from  the  alarm  which  the  state 
of  credit  in  London  had  occasioned.  In  Glasgow, 
Paisley,  and  the  places  connected  with  them  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Scotland,  there  were  about  160,000 
men,  women,  and  children  dependent  for  employ- 
ment upon  the  manufacturers  \ and  in  Glasgow  a 
very  great  number  of  these  working-]>eople  had 
been  mready  discharged.  Looking  to  the  whole  case, 
the  committee  came  unanimously  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  advisable  to  adopt  the  plan  which  had 
been  proposed,  of  assisting  houses  possessed  of  suf- 
ficient means,  and  which  could  give  the  necessary 
security,  by  advances  of  public  money ; and  the 
report  recommended  that  the  amount  of  exchequer 
bills  to  be  issued  for  this  purpose  should  be 

5.000. 000/.  instead  of  3,000,000/ , as  originally 
suggested.  When  the  report  was  read  in  the 
House,  a short  debate  took  place  on  the  question 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  a committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  the  following  day.  Fox  said  that 
he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  give  his  consent  to  the 
proposed  measure,  but  yet  he  confessed,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  he  wanted 
nerves  to  give  it  a decided  opposition.  “ It  seemed 
to  him  a business  of  a very  anomalous  nature,  nor 
had  he  ever  heard  of  a system  in  any  shape  similar 
having  been  hitherto  adopted  or  thought  of.” 
Both  he  and  Mr.  Grey  also  objected  to  the  uncon- 
stitutional influence  and  control  which  the  plan 
would  enable  the  government  to  exercise  over  the 
commerce  of  the  country ; and  they  urged  that,  if 
the  proposed  advances  of  money  to  parties  in  diffi- 
culty really  were  expedient,  they  ought  to  be  left 
to  be  made  by  the  Bank,  whose  proper  business  it 
was  to  lend  money  to  all  who  could  offer  it  suffi- 
cient security.  On  the  next  day,  the  30th,  the 
subject  was  again  warmly  discussed,  when  Fox  re- 
iterated his  objections  at  greater  length,  and  was 
supported  by  Francis,  and  M.  A.  Taylor;  but 
nobody  ventured  formally  to  move  a negative  to 
Pitt's  proposition,  that  his  majesty  should  be  ena- 
bled to  direct  exchequer  bills,  to  the  amount  of 

5.000. 000/.,  to  be  issued  to  commissioners,  to  be 
by  them  advanced,  under  certain  regulations  and 
restrictions,  for  the  assistance  and  accommodation 
of  such  persons  as  should  be  desirous  of  receiving 
the  same,  on  due  security  being  given  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  sum  so  advanced  within  a time  to 
Ik  limited.  The  minister  and  his  friends  expressed 
perfect  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  measure,  if  it 
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•hould  be  only  brought  into  operation  without  any 
conaiderable  delay.  Fitt  aaid  “ that,  from  the  nature 
of  the  business,  the  Bank  had  declined  interfering, 
because  the  species  of  the  security  to  be  given  was 
not  such  as  the  Bank  had  been  accustomed  to  receive. 
The  measure  now  proposed  was  of  a temporary 
nature.  The  practice  of  the  Bank  upon  discount 
was  permanent.  The  Bank  took  securities  for 
what  business  they  transacted  in  this  way  at  two 
months.  The  security  to  be  given  here  was  not 
determinable  at  that  time,  and  the  deposit  was  of  a 
nature  which  the  Bank  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  act  upon.”  The  resolution  having  been  agreed 
to,  it  was  reported  to  the  House  the  next  day,  and 
a bill  pursuant  to  it  brought  in,  which  underwent 
some  discussion  two  days  after  on  the  motion  fur 
committing  it,  but  was  carried  triumphantly 
through  all  its  stages.  The  advances,  which  were 
to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  2id.  per  day  on  the 
100/.,  and  were  to  be  in  sums  of  not  leu  than 
4000/.,  were  authorised  to  be  made  on  security 
approved  by  the  commiuionera,  or  on  the  deposit 
of  goods  of  double  the  value  of  the  sums  advanced, 
to  be  lodged  in  warehouses,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
he  commissioners,  if  in  London,  or  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  customs  or  excise,  if  in  Bristol,  Hull, 
Liverpool,  Glugow,  Edinburgb,  or  Lieith. 

It  IS  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  effect  of  this 
measure  wu  immediate  and  powerful.  “The  very 
first  intimation,”  uys  Maepberson,  “ of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  support  the  merchants 
operated  all  over  the  country  like  a charm,  and  in 
a great  degree  superseded  the  necenity  of  the  re- 
lief by  an  almost  instantaneous  restoration  of  mu- 
tual confidence.”  • The  entire  number  of  appli- 
cations for  advances  out  of  the  5,000,000/.  granted 
by  parliament  was  332 ; and  the  entire  amount 
applied  for  wu  only  3,855,624/.  The  applications 
by  45  partiu  for  1,215,000/.  of  this  sum  were 
afterwards  withdrawn  or  rx>t  persisted  in ; and  49 
applications,  for  438,324/.,  were  rejected,  as  not 
coming  within  the  intention  of  the  act,  or  from  the 
inability  of  the  parties  to  give  the  required  security ; 
so  that  the  whole  amount  that  wu  actually  ad- 
vanced wu  2,202,200/.,  to  238  applicants.  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  printed  by  Chalmers,  the 
following  were  nearly  the  sums  granted  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom: — To  London, 
989,700/. ; to  Glasgow,  319,730/. ; to  Manehuter, 
246,500/. ; to  Liverpool,  137,020/. ; to  Bristol, 
41,500/. ; to  Leith,  25,750/. ; to  Paisley,  31,000/.  j 
to  Dundee,  16,000/. ; to  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and 
Banff,  4000/.  each  ; and  to  other  placu,  3l0,000/.f 
(or  rather  383,000/.,  if  we  are  to  account  for  the 
distribution  of  the  entire  amount  advanced).  Of 
the  2,202,000/.  every  farthing  wu  repaid,  together 
with  interest  amounting  to  13,033/.  (or  4348/.  be- 
yond the  ex|icn8U  of  management);  and  of  the 
238  persons  who  were  usist^,  only  two  became 
bankrupt  Long  before  the  end  of  the  year  coiifi- 

* Aua&li  of  CuBUonre.  >^9. 
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dence  wu  perfectly  restored,  and  the  facility  ol 
raising  money  both  in  London  and  in  the  country 
had  become  u great  as  it  usually  is  in  a healthy 
state  of  the  commercial  system.  Ine  bankruptcies 
announced  in  the  Gaxette  for  the  lut  five  months 
of  the  yur  1793  were  only  at  the  rate  of  about  74 
a month,  or  not  half  u many  u the  preceding  five 
months  had  produced. 

I n Scotland.  Chalmers  affirms,  the  commercial 
distreu  during  this  crisis,  though  great,  was  much 
leu  than  in  England.  Adam  Smith  hu  given  an 
account  of  the  act  of  parliament  pused  in  1765 
(the  5 Geo.  III.  c.  49)  which  suppressed  the  ten 
and  five  shilling  bank-notes  till  then  circulated  in 
Scotland,  and  also  what  were  there  called  optional 
notes,  that  is,  notu  containing  a clause  by  which 
the  bank  “ promised  payment  to  the  bearer,  either 
u soon  u the  note  should  be  presented,  or,  in  the 
option  of  the  directors,  six  months  after  such  pre- 
sentment, together  vrith  the  legal  interest  for  the 
uid  six  months.”  “ The  directors  of  some  of 
tliose  banks,”  continues  Smith,  “ sometimes  took 
advantage  of  this  optional  clause,  and  sometimes 
threatened  those  who  demanded  gold  and  silver  in 
exchange  for  a considerable  number  of  their  notes, 
that  they  would  take  advantage  of  it  unleu  such 
demanders  would  content  themselves  with  a part 
of  what  they  demanded.  The  promissory  notes  of 
those  banking  companies  constituted  at  that  time 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  currency  of  Scotland, 
which  this  uncertainty  of  payment  necesurily  de- 
graded below  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  money. 
During  the  continuance  of  this  abuse  (which  pre- 
vailed chiefly  in  1762,  1763,  and  1764),  while  the 
exchange  between  London  and  Carlisle  was  at  par, 
that  between  London  and  Dumfries  would  some- 
times be  4 per  cent,  against  Dumfries,  though  this 
town  is  not  thirty  milu  distant  from  Carlisle.”  * 
The  Act  of  1765  at  once  restored  the  exchange  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  to  its  natural  slate  ; 
and  Chalmers  attributes  to  the  greater  circumspec- 
tion introduced  from  that  era  into  the  banking 
system  of  the  latter  country  much  of  the  compara- 
tive stability  which  it  wu  now  found  to  possess. 
The  following  account  is  given  in  a letter  which 
he  quotu  from  a Glugow  correspondent : — “ The 
distreu  began  to  be  felt  here  in  a few  days  after  it 
began  in  ikindon  in  the  month  of  February  lut ; 
but  we  had  no  failures  till  the  28th  of  March,  when 
the  banking-house  of  Murdoch,  Robertson,  and  Co. 
were  made  bankrupts  fur  about  1 1 5,000/.  This  was 
followed  by  the  banking-house  of  A.  G.  and  A. 
Thompsons,  who  owed  about  47,000/.  The  first 
will  pay  every  shilling  to  their  creditors ; and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  last  will  do  so  also.  One  or  two 
more  of  the  country  banks  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
were  under  temporary  difficulties,  but  made  no 
pause ; and,  having  got  usistance,  they  went  on  ; 
and,  as  all  the  other  banks  did,  drew  in  their  funds 
and  lessened  their  engagements.  Some  of  the 
banka  here  did  certainly  continue  to  discount  some 
bills,  but  in  a leu  degree  than  formerly.  All  of 
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the  banks  were  under  the  neccaaity  of  allowing 
many  of  auch  bills  as  they  held  to  be  renewed  at 
two  or  three  months’  date,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  according  to  circumstances,  which,  in  fact, 
was  the  same  thing  as  a new  discount.  In  this 
way  all  our  banks  have  been  going  on  to  this  hour, 
by  making  renewals  when  they  could  not  obtain 
payment,  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  amount  at 
every  renewal,  so  as  gradually  to  draw  in  their 
funds.”*  It  is  pretty  evident  from  this  state- 
ment, however,  that  the  utmost  the  generality  of 
the  Srotch  banks  were  able  or  even  attempted  to 
do  was  to  take  care  of  themselves ; the  accommo- 
dation which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  give  to 
the  public  appears  to  have  been  all  at  once,  not 
merely  restricted,  but  entirely  withdrawn. 

Chalmers  conceives  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  bankruptcies  which  took  place  in  1792 
and  1793  was,  in  great  part  at  least,  a natural 
consequence  of  the  extraordinary  commercial  ac- 
tivity and  prosperity  of  the  preceding  eight  or  nine 
years ; and  to  illustrate  this  view  of  the  matter  he 
refers  to  a statement  made  by  Lord  Kaims,  which 
in  his  lordship's  own  words  is  as  follows : — “ In 
Scotland,  an  innocent  bankrupt,  imprisoned  for 
debt,  obtains  liberty  by  a process  called  cessio 
bononim.  From  the  year  16M  to  1744  there  were 
but  twenty-four  processes  of  that  kind ; which 
tbows  how  languidly  trade  was  carried  on  while 
the  people  remained  still  ignorant  of  their  advan- 
tages by  the  Union.  From  that  time  to  the  year 
1771  there  have  been  thrice  that  number  every 
year,  taking  one  year  with  another ; an  evident 
pruof  of  the  late  rapid  progress  of  commerce  in 
Scotland.  Every  one  is  roused  to  venture  his 
small  stock,  though  every  one  cannot  be  success- 
ful.” f Tfhat  is  to  say,  apparently,  that,  while  the 
average  number  of  bankruptcies  in  Scotland  during 
the  half  century  ending  with  1744  was  not  quite 
one  in  the  two  years,  the  average  number  in  the 
next  quarter  of  a century  was  seventy-two  annually, 
or  a hundred  and  forty-four  times  as  many  as  before. 
Of  course,  where  there  is  no  trade  there  can  be  no 
bankruptcies;  and  a busy  and  extending  trade, 
with  its  elements  of  speculation  and  adventure, 
will  produce  more  than  its  due  proportion  of 
bankruptcies,  as  compared  with  a tr^e  which 
neither  overflows  its  old  channels  nor  seeks  new 
ones.  If  bankniplcics  really  increased  in  Scotland 
after  1744  at  the  rate  Raima  seems  to  assert,  the 
commerce  of  the  country  must  have  begun  from 
that  epoch  not  only  to  extend  itself  rapidly  bevond 
its  ancient  limits,  but  altogether  to  change  its  cha- 
racter. The  natural  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
commercial  system  of  England  may  be  held  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  gradual  augmentation  in 
the  annual  number  of  bankruptcies  from  1762, 
for  example,  when  it  was  205,  to  1792,  when  it 
was  628— ^r  the  prosperity  of  the  seven  years  from 
1784  to  1791  may  of  itself  have  been  enough  to 
raise  the  number  in  that  interval  from  517  to  604 ; 
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but  it  must  have  been  something  else  than  this 
constantly  operating  cause  which  suddenly  more 
than  doubled  it  two  years  after.  If,  indeed,  the 
prosperity  was  in  a great  degree  only  apparent  or 
hollow,  it  would  be  easy  to  understand  how  the 
crash  should  have  been  the  greater  the  longer  H 
was  deferred — how  the  downfall  of  the  house  of 
cards  should  have  made  the  more  wide-spread 
ruin  the  higher  it  had  been  raised.  And  this  ap- 
pears to  have  actually  been  the  case  in  so  far  as 
the  system  of  trade  which  had  arisen  wsa  kept  up 
by  a paper  currency  not  representing  any  real  ca- 
pital. Such  support  is  like  that  given  to  the  phy- 
sical system  of  an  individual  by  alcohol  or  opium. 

Another  consolatory  view  which  Chalmers  takes 
is,  that  this  crisis  was  upon  the  whole  certainly 
productive  of  more  good  than  evil.  This  is  ex- 
plained in  a passage  which  he  gives  from  another 
letter  of  his  Glasgow  correspondent,  written  in  the 
end  of  the  year  1793  : — “ The  truth  is,  that  most 
of  us  are  of  opinion  that  the  late  stagnation  has 
been  exceedingly  useful  to  our  trade;  and  that,  if 
it  does  not  proceed  too  far,  it  will  be  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  consequences  to  men  of  real 
capital.  For  previous  thereto  the  sales  were  so 
rapid,  the  returns  so  quick,  and  money  so  abun- 
dant, that  much  business  was  established  upon 
little  better  than  mere  paper  circulation,  or  specu- 
lation alone,  which  is  now  at  an  end.  The  wages 
of  our  labourers,  too,  had  got  to  such  a height,  that 
we  must  in  all  probability  have  been  gradually  un- 
dermined in  foreign  markets  by  foreign  manufac- 
turers ; and,  if  this  had  once  occur^,  it  would 
have  been  much  more  difiScult  to  recover  from 
than  any  temporary  shock  like  the  present.  Be- 
sides, these  high  wages  occasioned  much  idleness 
and  dissipation ; and  much  of  the  time  of  our 
workmen  was  consequetitly  spent  in  alehouses, 
where  they  became  politicians  and  government- 
mongers,  restless  and  discontented.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  may  say  with  truth,  that  all 
which  has  hitherto  happened  has  been  for  the 
best.”*  All  this,  however,  only  goes  to  show 
that  the  storm  that  cleared  the  atmosphere  was 
needed  for  that  purpose — not  that  the  deatniction 
it  wrought  was  a good  thing  in  itself. 

This  storm,  however,  which  had  almost  wrecked 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  England,  Chalmers 
considers  to  have,  even  at  the  time,  very  little  de- 
ranged the  trade  of  Scotland.  The  total  official 
value  of  the  exports  from  Scotland,  which  had 
been  1,170,0761.  in  1789,  and  1,230,884/.  in 
1792,  was  in  1793  only  brought  down  to 
1,024,751/.  Of  the  shipping  of  that  country  the 
entire  tonnage,  which  was  154,409  tons  in  1790, 
and  157,098  in  1791,  was  154,857  in  1792,  and 
155,315  in  1793.  The  quantity  of  linen  cloth 
manufactured  iu  Scotland  for  tale,  which  was 
18,739,725  yards  in  1791,  rose  to  21,065,386 
in  1792,  and  was  still  20,676,620  in  1793. 
From  these  facts  this  writer  infers  “ that  the  com- 
mercial affairs  of  Scotland  were  little  embarrassed 
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by  the  impeded  circulation  in  1 19.1,  and  still  Icu 
by  the  commencement  of  war."  “ And,”  he  con- 
cludes, I am  inclined  to  believe  that,  had  not 
any  unusual  bankruptcies  happened  in  England 
during  1793  from  the  imprudent  management  of 
country  banks,  her  trade  and  shipping  had  been 
little  lessened  by  sudden  hostilities.”  * 

The  history  of  our  foreign  trade  during  the  war 
will  be  most  conveniently  and  distinctly  traced  by 
taking  first  and  by  itself  the  space  of  four  years 
that  elai>scd  before  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments by  the  Bank.  In  the  year  1193,  the  last 
of  the  peace,  the  official  value  of  the  total  im- 
ports into  Great  Britain,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
19,659,358/.;  that  of  the  expoits  thence  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  24,905,20(V.t  For  the  first 
four  years  of  the  war  the  annual  imports  and  exports 
are  stated  to  have  been  as  follow : — in  1193,  im- 
ports 19, 255,116/,exporta 20,388,828/. ; in  1194, 
imports  22,216,915/.,  exports  26,148,083/.;  in 
1195,  imports  22,136,889/.,  cxiKirls  21,123,338/.; 
i n 1 1 96,  imports  23, 1 81 ,3 1 exports  30,5 1 8,9 1 3/. 
So  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  year  of 
hostilities  only,  our  trade  would  appear,  by  these 
accounts,  to  have  been  not  only  steadily  progressive 
during  this  space,  but  to  have  advanc^  at  a much 
more  rapid  rate  than  even  in  the  previous  season 
of  peace.  From  1193  to  1196,  taking  imports 
and  exports  together,  the  augmentation  is  made  to 
have  amounted  to  not  less  than  36  per  cent.,  or 
more  than  one-third,  which  was  very  nearly  double 
the  augmentation  that  took  place  in  the  three  years 
from  1189  to  1192. 

The  statement  of  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  en- 
tered inward  and  cleared  outward,  however,  in 
these  four  years  scarcely  bears  out  these  accounts 
of  imports  and  exports.  The  tonnage  of  the  ships 
entered  inward  in  1192,  was,  as  stated  in  a pre- 
ceding page,  1,891,11 1 tons ; of  those  cleared  out- 
ward, 1,139,300.1  For  the  four  following  years 
the  amounts,  as  they  are  to  be  collected  from  the 
official  tables,  were — in  1193,  inward  1,615,321 
tons,  outward  1,421,234;  in  1194,  inward 
1,186,091,  outward  1,600,811;  in  1195,  inward 
1,632,815,  outward  1,528,011 ; in  1196,  inward 
1,995,018,  outward  1,632,984.  According  to 
this  indication  the  entire  increase  of  trade  from 
1193  to  1196  would  be  only  about  16  per  cent. 
Still,  this  account  also  establishes  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  increase,  and  one  of  considerable 
amount.^  The  net  revenue  of  the  customs,  which 
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had  been  4,021,239/.  in  1192,  was  3,918,645/.  in 
1193,  3,565,111/.  in  1194,  3, .569, 560/.  in  1194, 
3,651,151/.  in  119.5,  and  4,111,105/.  in  1196. 
But,  fur  the  reasons  already  explained,  very  httle 
can  be  made  of  this  last  series  of  figures  as  an  in- 
dex of  the  progress  of  our  foreign  trade.  * 

The  effect  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
with  France,  of  course,  was  at  once  to  exUnguish 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Urge  and  growing  trade 
which  had  for  some  years  bwn  carried  on  directly 
between  the  two  countries,  under  the  treaty  of  1186. 
The  treaty  itaelf  was  at  an  end  ; and  to  the  natural 
difiSculties  interposed  by  the  war  were  added  posi- 
tive prohibitions  by  the  one  power  against  the  ex- 
portation of  almost  every  species  of  go^s  which  the 
other  would  receive,  and  the  importation  of  nearly 
everything  which  the  other  would  allow  to  leave  its 
dominions.  The  trade,  accordingly,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  indicated  by  the  entries  at  the  Custom- 
house, was  speedily  reduced  to  a very  small  matter. 
In  1192,  as  we  have  seen,  our  imports  from  France 
were  valued  at  111,634/.,  our  exports  thither  at 
1,228,165/.  In  1193  the  imports  are  stated  in 
the  accounts  of  the  inspector-general  at  121,021/., 
the  exports  at  228,881/. ; in  1194,  the  imports  at 
161/.,  the  exports  at  34,543/. ; in  1195,  the  imports 
at  10,362/.,  the  exports  at  18,652/. ; in  1196,  the 
imporu  at  14,655/ , the  exports  at  1,915/.  No 
doubt,  however,  the  actual  trade  continued  to  be 
much  greater  than  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
from  these  figures : considerable  ((imntitiea  of  Bri- 
tish manufactured  goods,  in  particular,  are  known 
to  have  throughout  the  war  constantly  found  their 
way  into  the  dominions  of  France,  in  violation  and 
dennnee,  for  the  greater  part,  of  the  Uws  of  both 
countries. 

Flanders,  or  the  Netherlands,  had  been  overrun 
by  France,  and  wrested  from  the  possession  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  before  the  war  with  England 
began ; yet  for  some  years  our  trade  with  the  Fle- 
mings still  continues  to  make  a large  figure  in  the 
annual  official  accounts.  Our  imports  from  Flan- 
ders, which  in  1192  had  amounted  to  132,289/., 
are  still  set  down  in  1193  at  120,180/.,  and  in 
1194  at  16,820/. ; and  our  exports  thither,  which 
in  1192  had  been  1,031,092/.,  only  fell  to  116.189/. 
in  1193,  and  to  611,882  in  1194  Up  to  this 
time  the  Netherlanda  appear  to  have  been  still 
regarded  by  the  Enslish  government  as  part  of  the 
dominioni  of  our  ally,  the  emperor;  and  the  cus- 
tomary amount  of  the  exports  and  imports  was 
only  reduced  by  the  French  occupation  of  the 
country,  and  perhaps  its  still  unsettled  or  uneasy 
state  under  its  new  musters.  In  1195,  however, 
the  trade  with  Flanders,  having  been  generally 
prohibited  and  declared  illegal,  disappears  from  the 
inspector-general’s  returns  as  completely  is  the 
trade  with  France:  the  imports  for  that  year  are 
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Kt  down  at  only  4,281/.,  the  exporta  at  only 
13,508/.  In  1196  the  importa  were  1,061/.,  the 
exporta 65,054/.  Thia  alight  improvement,  which 
waa  maintained  and  extended  in  aubaequent  yeara, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  a proclamation  by  the  king 
in  council,  which  waa  issued  in  the  beginning  of 
September  in  that  year,  permitting  all  kinds  of 
British  and  foreign  merchandize,  except  milita^ 
and  naval  stores,  to  be  exported  from  Great  Britain 
in  vessels  belonging  to  any  friendly  power,  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  dao  to  Holland  and  any  part  of 
Italy.  “ The  Dutch  government,”  Macpherson 
atatn,  “ considering  this  indulgence  as  a scheme 
for  draining  their  country  of  its  ready  money,  issued 
a counter-proclamation,  in  the  strongest  terms  en- 
joining their  countrymAi  not  to  engage  in  such  a 
trade,  and  strictly  prohibiting  the  entry  of  British 
goods  in  their  ports.  They  also  required  the 
French  republic  to  adopt  a similar  resolution.  But 
the  French,  though  they  had  already  prohibited 
the  importation  of  British  manufactures,  Bnding  it 
convenient  to  wink  at  a clandestine  importation  of 
them,  were  unwilling  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  allies  in  enforcing  a strict  adherence  to  a line 
of  conduct,  which,  it  is  said,  they  themselves  re- 
commended to  them.  At  last,  on  the  Dutch 
threatening  to  withdraw  their  prohibition,  the 
French  government  not  only  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  British  merchandize,  but  also  ordered 
that  all  British  goods  which  were  already  in  the 
country  should  be  exported,  and  that  all  persons 
attempting  to  evade  the  prohibidon  should  be  stig- 
matized in  the  public  papers  as  brokers  of  England 
and  destroyers  of  French  industry.”*  The  effect 
of  this  prohibition,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
threatened  or  apprehended,  although  it  was  not 
issued  till  the  2nd  of  November,  1196,  may  be 
partly  seen  in  the  insigniheant  amount,  as  just 
stated,  of  our  exports  to  France  in  that  year. 

The  6rst  foreign  state,  after  France,  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  which  was  in  like  manner 
all  but  annihilated  by  the  war,  was  Holland,  which 
was  conquered  by  the  French  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1195.  In  1192,  the  offieial  value  of  our 
imports  from  Holland  had  been  801,534/.,  that  of 
our  exports  thither  l,516,449/.t  In  1193  the 
imports  arc  set  down  at  806,305/.,  the  exports  at 
1,616,182/.;  and  in  1194  the  imports  had  in- 
creased to  1,013,351/.,  the  exports  to  1,640,915/. 
But  in  1195  the  imports  were  only  119,586/.,  the 
exports  only  111,115/.  In  1196,  however,  the 
imports,  according  to  the  official  account,  had  risen 
again  to  309,933/.,  and  the  exports  to  516,261/. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  1195,  France,  on 
the  5th  of  April,  concluded  a treaty  of  peace  and 
alliance  with  Prussia,  and  on  the  23rd  of  July,  a 
similar  treaty  with  Spain,  which  latter  power,  on 
the  5th  of  October,  1196,  further  declared  war 
against  England.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1195, 
also,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  proclaimed  his 
accession  from  the  coalition  against  the  French 
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republic;  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  had  made  peace  with 
France;  and  in  the  course  of  1196  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena, the  Pope,  the  King  of  Naples,  and  all  the 
other  princes  and  states  of  Italy,  as  well  as  some 
of  those  of  Germany,  had  been  forced  to  follow 
these  examples.  “The  French  government,”  ob- 
serves Macpherson,  “ in  their  treaties  with  all 
those  powers  stipulated  the  most  favourable  terms 
for  the  commerce  of  France ; and  they  expressly 
insisted  on  an  exclusion  of  British  vessels  from 
their  ports  as  the  condition  of  their  paciBcation 
with  some  of  them.  As  they  rightly  considered 
the  British  commerce  as  the  feeder  and  support  of 
the  war,  they  took  possession  of  the  port  of  Leg- 
horn, the  capital  station  of  the  British  trade  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  seized  all  the  British  pro- 
perty found  in  it.  The  ports  of  all  the  continent 
of  Europe  were  now  shut  against  the  admission  of 
British  merchandise  by  authority  of  their  sove- 
reigns, except  the  British  port  of  Gibraltar,  those 
of  Turkey,  Portugal,  Germany,  and  the  three 
northern  powers."* 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  course  of  these  first 
four  years  of  the  war,  various  acquisitions  were 
made  by  Great  Britain  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Europe.  In  1193  we  took  from  the  French  the 
island  of  Tobago  in  the  West  Indies  (15th  April), 
and  Pondicherry,  Cbandemagore,  and  all  their 
other  settlements  in  the  East  Indies.  In  March 
and  April,  1194,  the  French  West  India  islands 
of  Martinique,  St.  Lucie,  and  Guadeloupe,  with 
its  dependencies,  surrendered  to  Sir  John  Jervis 
and  Sir  Charles  Grey;  and,  though  Guadaloupe 
was  retaken  by  the  French  in  December  following, 
and  St.  Lucie  in  July,  1195,  the  latter  was  reco- 
vered in  May,  1196.  From  the  Dutch,  again,  we 
took  Malacca,  Ceylon,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  the  latter  part  of  1195,  and  Amboyna  and  De- 
merara  in  the  spring  of  the  year  following.  Within 
Europe,  also,  we  acquired,  in  June,  1194.  the  sove- 
reignty of  Corsica,  which  we  held  till  the  hegin- 
ning  of  the  year  1191.  These  changes  ought  to 
be  kept  in  mind  in  reviewing  the  progress  of  our 
foreign  trade  for  the  first  four  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war. 

By  comparing  the  account  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports for  the  year  1196  with  that  for  1192,  it 
appears  that,  in  addition  to  France,  Holland, 
and  Flanders,  already  mentioned,  the  only  foreign 
countries  our  trade  with  which  suffered  any 
diminution  during  thia  interval  were  the  foUow- 
ing 

Italy  (exclusive  of  Venice)  : — from  which  the 
imporu  were  1,004,288/.  in  1192,  and  only 
299,196/.  in  1196;  and  to  which  the  exports 
were  946,119/.  in  1192,  and  141,969/.  in  1196. 

Spain  ; — the  imports  from  which  were  891,839/. 
in  1192,  and  809,880/.  in  179(>;  the  exports  to 
which  were  194,101/.  in  1192,  and  546,125/.  in 
1196. 
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Portugal  and  Madeira  : — from  which  the 
imports  were  977,819/.  in  179J^  and  677,772/.  in 
1796;  and  the  exports  to  which  were  754,622/. 
in  1792,  and  876,000/,  in  1796. 

Turkey  and  Egypt  : — from  which  the  imports 
were  290,599/.  in  1792,  and  150,182/.  in  1796; 
and  the  exports  to  which  were  273,785/.  in  1792, 
and  155,510/.  in  1796. 

Africa  (including  Sierra  I>eone  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope)  : — the  imports  from  which  were 
82,912/.  in  1792,  and  120,396/.  in  1796;  but  the 
exports  to  which  were  1,367,918/.  in  1792,  and 
only  614,307/.  in  1796. 

In  none  of  these  cases,  however,  was  the  de- 
crease of  any  considerable  amount,  except  only  in 
the  imjiorts  from  Italy  and  the  exports  to  Africa ; 
and,  although  our  trade  with  Portugal,  Turkey,  and 
Africa  may  have  been  depressed  by  the  state  of 
things  arising  out  of  the  war,  we  were  in  no  d^ree 
shut  out  by  the  war  from  our  customary  intercourse 
with  those  parts  of  the  world. 

There  was,  indeed,  likewise  some  slight  falling 
off  in  the  following  branches  of  the  trade  carried 
on  between  Great  Britain  and  the  other  portions 
or  dependencies  of  the  empire  : — 

British  America  : — from  which  the  imports 
were  255,797/.  in  1792,  and  268,776/.  in  1796; 
but  to  which  the  exports  were  1,119,991/.  in  1792, 
and  only  1,017,620/.  in  1796. 

Gibraltar  (with  the  Straits) : — the  imports 
from  which  were  13,153/.  in  1792,  and  28,593/. 
in  1796  ; but  the  exports  to  which  were  197,224/. 
in  1792,  and  only  141,936/.  in  1796. 

Isle  or  Man  ; — from  which  the  imports  were 
27,342/.  in  1792,  and  31,310/.  in  1796;  but  the 
exports  to  which  were  37,527/.  in  1792,  and  only 
36,446/.  in  1796. 

But  all  this — the  nearly  entire  loss  of  the  trade 
with  France  and  the  Netherlands,  the  great  dimi- 
nution of  that  with  Holland  and  that  with  Italy, 
the  decrease  in  that  with  Spain  and  the  more 
considerable  falling  off  in  that  with  Africa,  the 
insignificant  decline  in  that  with  Portugal  and  that 
with  Turkey,  and  the  other  still  more  trifling  dif- 
ferences, of  a merely  accidental  or  temporary  kind, 
which  turn  up  against  1796  on  a comparison  of 
the  two  years — is  much  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  gain  in  the  following  cases 

United  States  of* America: — imports  from, 
1,038,706/.  ill  1792,  2,080,970/.  in  1796;  ex- 
ports to,  4,271,418/.  in  1792,  6,054,238/.  in  1796. 

Russia; — imports  from,  1,708,670/.  in  1792, 
2,110,083/.  in  1796;  exports  to,  800,761/.  in 
1792,  766,896/.  in  1796. 

Germany  : — imports  from,  650,436/.  in  1792, 
2,092,275/.  in  1796;  exports  to,  2,139,110/.  in 
1792,  8,173,989/.  in  1796. 

Prussia  and  Poland  imports  from,  603,933/. 

in  1792, 1,.304,386/.  in  1796;  exports  to,  167,036/. 
in  1792,  596.379/.  in  1796. 

Denmark  and  Norway:  — imports  from, 
186,648/.  in  1792,  243,928/.  in  1796;  exports 
to,  312.720/.  in  1792,  509,783/.  in  1796. 
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Sweden  : — imports  from,  338,689/.  in  1792, 
347,336/.  in  1796. 

Venice;  — imports  from,  65,331/.  in  1792, 
75,257/.  in  1796;  exports  to,  17,112/.  in  1792, 
25,882/.  in  1796. 

Canaries: — imports  from,  10,222/.  in  1792, 
15,751/.  in  1796;  exports  to,  17,277/.  in  1792, 
16,724/.  in  1796. 

Foreign  West  Indies:  — imports  from, 
280,464/.  in  1792,  356,481/.  in  1796;  exports 
to,  106,623/.  in  1792,  107,328/.  in  1796. 

British  West  Indies:  — imports  from, 
4,128,047/.  in  1792,  4,541,217/.  in  1796;  ex- 
ports to,  2,784,310/.  in  1792,3,954,816/.  in  1796. 

East  Indies  and  other  parts  of  Asia: — imports 
from,  2,701,43.3/.  in  1792?  3,372,689/.  in  1796; 
exports  to,  2,425,947/.  in  1792,  2,358,707/.  in 
1796. 

N Bw  Holland  and  Southern  Whale  Fishery : — 
imports  from,  114/.  in  1792,  01.  in  1796;  exports 
to,  11,940/.  in  1792,  18,669/.  in  1796. 

Greenland  and  Northern  Whale  Fishery  : — 
imports,  from,  63,777/.  in  1792,  106,867/.  in 
1796;  exports  to,  695/.  in  1792,  358/.  in  1796. 

Ireland: — imports  from,  2,622,732/.  in  1792, 
2,764,877/.  in  1796;  exports  to,  2,372,866/.  in 
1792,  2,897,069/.  in  1796. 

Guernsey  and  other  Channel  Islands: — im- 
ports from,  58,852/.  in  1792,  228,979/.  in  1796; 
exports  to,  92,130/.  in  1792,  196,631/.  in  1796. 

In  some  of  these  instances  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  increase  was  partly  the  consequence  of  tlie 
stoppage  or  diminution  of  the  trade  with  some  other 
country.  Thus,  no  doubt,  the  commerce  which 
had  formerly  been  earned  on  directly  with  Hol- 
land, the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  was  now  in  part 
carried  on  indirectly  through  Germany  and  Prus- 
sia. In  other  cases  a freer  intercourse  than  for- 
merly had  been  promoted,  or  sought  to  be  pro- 
mot^,  by  special  arrangements  or  treaties  of 
commerce. 

A commercial  treaty,  which  had  been  concluded 
with  Russia  in  1766,Hfter  having  been  allowed  by 
the  Russian  government  to  expire,  was  renewed 
fur  six  years  in  1793;  but  no  sooner  had  this 
been  done  than  an  imperial  ukase  was  issued  (on 
the  8th  of  April)  absolutely  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  many  of  the  principal  articles  of 
British  manufacture,  such  as  wrought  iron  of  all 
sorts,  wrought  copper,  gilt  and  plated  ware, 
watches,  coaches,  striped  and  flowered  casimirs, 
spagnolettes,  and  plushes,  gauzes,  and  all  ribands 
of  more  than  one  colour ; and  this  was  followed 
(on  the  13th  of  December)  by  the  prohibition  of 
all  other  striped  or  woollen  goods.  “ The  conse- 
quence of  these  edicts,”  says  Maepherson,  ” was, 
that  many  of  the  Russian  merchants  were  reduced 
to  bankruptcy,  or  obliged  to  return  the  goods  they 
had  purchas^,  instead  of  making  the  stipulated 
payment,  to  the  Importers,  who  in  vain  applied  to 
the  empress  to  restore  the  duties  they  had  paid  for 
the  right  of  selling  the  goods  in  her  dominions  ; 
so  that  prodigiously  heavy  losses  fell  upon  the 
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Britilh  merchanta,  the  verv  beat  cuatomera  of 
Ruaaia,  and  upon  the  Britiah  manufacturera,  who 
had  put  gooda  auitable  for  the  Ruaaian  market  in 
hand  in  a dependence  on  receiving  the  cuatomary 
orderi  for  them.  It  ia  difficult  to  account  for  thia 
conduct  of  the  wiae  and  magnanimoua  Catherine. 
She  could  not  intend  to  depreaa  the  Britiah  manu- 
lacturea  in  favour  of  those  of  France,  for  ahe  had 
already  cut  off  all  communication  with  that  coun- 
try ; and,  if  ahe  proposed  by  the  prohibition  of 
such  goo^  to  encourage  or  push  forward  the  ma- 
nufacture of  such  articles  in  her  own  dominions, 
the  measure  was  at  least  premature.’’*  At  this 
time  more  than  half  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of 
Russia  was  with  Great  Britain.  Of  800  foreign 
( besides  48  Russian)  vessels  which  arrived  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1193,  no  fewer  than  536  were 
British,  as  were  542  of  811  which  in  the  same 
year  cleared  outwards  from  that  port.  Although, 
however,  the  prohibitory  regulations  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Russia  appear  to  hare  for  a time  checked 
or  somewhat  diminished  the  importation  of  British 
manufactures  into  that  empire,  the  trade  betvreen 
the  two  countries  in  Russian  produce,  as  we  have 
seen,  went  on  increasing,  and  giving  every  year 
more  employment  to  Britiah  shipping.  And  at 
last,  in  February,  1191,  a new  commercial  treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  two  countries,  to  last 
tiU  1801. 

But  the  most  important  treaty  of  commerce  the 
aecount  of  which  belongs  to  the  space  of  time  now 
under  review  was  that  concluded  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  the  beginning  of  November, 
1193,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  importation 
by  the  French  of  the  produce  of  their  West  India 
islands,  which,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  was  managed  by  the  produce  being  first  tent 
to  the  continent  of  America,  and  thence  conveyed 
to  France  in  the  neutral  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  an  order  of  the  king  in  council  was  issued 
for  seizing  and  detaining  all  vessels  carrying  either 
any  produce  of  the  French  colonies,  or  provisions 
or  other  supplies  for  the  use  of  those  colonies.  It 
is  said  that  so  many  as  600  American  vessels  were 
seized  or  detained  in  English  ports,  under  this 
order,  between  the  6th  of  November,  1193,  and 
the  28th  of  March  following ; and  it  spread  the 
greatest  alarm  among  the  merchants  connected 
with  the  United  States,  who  declared  their  appre- 
hension that  it  would  occasion  an  immediate  rup- 
ture with  that  country.  The  American  govern- 
ment, also,  soon  took  up  the  matter,  and,  after 
having,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1194,  laid  an  em- 
bargo for  thirty  days  on  all  Britiah  vessels  in  their 
ports,  dispatched  Mr.  Jay,  as  envoy  extraordinary 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s,  to  demand  redress. 
Upon  this  the  order  in  council  was  revoked;  and 
negwiations  were  entered  upon,  in  a conciliatory 
spirit,  which  ended  in  the  conclusion  of  a treaty  of  | 
amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  between  the  two 
countries.  Of  this  treaty  the  following  were  the 
most  material  articles : — The  river  Mississippi  (in 
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conformity  with  a similar  arrangement  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  1183)  was  declared  to  be  en- 
tirely open  to  the  subjects  of  both  governments, 
who  might  equally  use  all  the  landing-places  on  its 
east  side.  Provision  was  made  for  ascertaining 
and  settling,  by  a joint  survey  and  amicable  ne- 
gotiation, the  northern  boundarv  of  the  territory  of 
Uie  United  States,  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
and  the  river  Mississippi  (the  still  undetermined 
division  of  the  Ore^n  country).  It  was  also 
agreed  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  on 
both  sides  to  determine  which  of  the  branches  of 
the  river  St.  Croix  ought  to  be  fixed  as  the  boun- 
dary between  the  British  provinces  in  the  north- 
east and  the  United  States  (the  question,  or  equi- 
valent of  the  question,  that  has  only  just  beta 
settled).  The  10th  article  ran  as  follows  ; — *'  Nei- 
ther the  debts  due  from  individuals  of  the  one 
nation  to  individuals  of  the  other,  nor  shares  nor 
moneys  which  they  may  have  in  the  public  fiin^ 
or  in  the  public  or  private  banks,  shall  ever,  in 
any  event  of  war  or  national  differences,  be  seques- 
tered or  confiscated ; it  being  unjust  and  impolitic 
that  debts  and  engagements,  contracted  and  made 
by  individuals  having  confidence  in  each  other, 
should  ever  be  destroyed  or  impaired  by  national 
authority,  on  account  of  national  differences  and 
discontents.”  A reciprocal  and  entirely  perfect 
liberty  of  navigation  and  commerce  being  mu- 
tually agreed  upon,  it  was  arranged  that  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  for  two  years  after 
its  termination,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
might  carry,  in  vessels  of  their  own  not  exceeding 
the  burthen  of  10  tons,  to  the  British  West  Indies, 
all  such  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  as  could  be  lawfully  carried  from  the  States 
to  the  islands  by  British  vessels  ; and  also  that  the 
American  vessels  might  carry  back  from  the  islands 
to  the  States  all  such  West  Indian  produce  as 
British  vessels  might  carry  to  the  same  quarter ; 
the  same  duties  being  levied  by  each  government 
upon  the  ships  of  the  one  country  as  upon  those 
of  the  other  engaged  in  this  trade.  The  United 
States,  however,  engaged  to  prohibit  the  car- 
riage, in  American  vessels,  of  molasses,  sugar, 
coffee,  cacao,  or  cotton  (the  produce  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  it  must,  apparently,  be 
understood,  although  it  is  not  so  expressed), 
either  from  the  islands  or  from  the  United  States 
to  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  liberty  of 
trading  in  the  ports  of  the  British  territories  in 
the  East  Indies  was  granted  to  American  vessels, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  engaging  that 
such  vessels  should  carry  the  goods  brought  away 
by  them  from  India  to  no  part  of  the  world  but 
their  own  ports  in  America.  By  the  15th  article 
it  was  agreed  that  no  higher  duties  should  be 
charged  in  the  ports  of  either  country  upon  vessels 
belonging  to  the  other  than  were  paid  by  the  like 
vessels  or  merchandise  of  all  other  nations.  “Nor,” 
continued  the  article,  “ shall  any  prohibition  be 
imposed  upon  the  exportation  or  importation  of 
any  articles  to  or  from  the  territories  of  the  two 
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partie*  retpectiyely  which  ihall  not  equally  extend 
to  all  other  nations.  But  the  British  gorernment 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  imposing  on  Ame- 
rican vessels  entering  into  the  British  ports  in 
Europe  a tonnage  duty  equal  to  that  which  shall 
be  payable  by  British  vessels  in  the  porta  of  Ame- 
rica ; and  also  such  duty  as  may  lx  adequate  to 
countervail  the  difference  of  duty  now  payable  on 
the  importation  of  Europe  and  Asiatic  goods 
when  imported  into  the  United  States  in  British  or 
in  American  vessels.”  Both  parties  further  agreed 
to  treat  for  a more  exact  equalization  of  duties.  If 
a vessel  should  be  taken  or  detained  on  suspicion 
of  having  enemy’s  property  on  board,  or  of  carry- 
ing to  an  enemy  any  contraband  articles,  it  waa 
stipulated  that  only  tlie  illegal  portion  of  the  cargo 
should  be  condemned  and  made  prize  of.  By  the 
21st  article  the  two  governments  bound  themselves 
not  to  permit  their  subjects  or  citizens  to  accept 
commissions  froAi  the  enemies  of  the  other,  nor  to 
permit  such  enemies  to  enlist  any  of  their  subjects 
or  citizens  into  the  military  service  ; any  subject 
or  citizen  found  acting  contrary  to  this  article 
being  made  punishable  as  a pirate.  And  by  sub- 
sequent articles  they  agreed  that  neither  would 
permit  privateers  commissioned  by  the  enemies 
of  the  other  either  to  arm  or  to  trade  in  their 
ports ; nor  would  either  allow  a vessel  belonging 
to  the  other  to  be  taken  within  any  of  its  bays,  or 
within  cannon-shot  of  its  coasts.  In  case  of  a 
rupture  between  the  two  countries,  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  one  residing  in  the  dominions  of  the 
other  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  and 
continuing  their  trade  so  long  as  they  committed 
no  offence  against  the  laws ; and,  even  if  their  con- 
duct should  induce  the  government  to  order  them 
to  depart  from  the  country,  they  were  to  be  allowed 
twelve  months  to  remove  their  families  and  effects. 
Each  par^,  by  the  27th  article,  agreed  to  deliver 
up  to  justice  all  fugitives  charged  with  murder  or 
forgery  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
other.  Other  articles  provided  for  the  settlement, 
by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  two  govern- 
ments, of  various  claims  made  by  the  one  against 
the  other,  arising  out  of  the  events  of  the  war ; 
especially  the  claims  of  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  damages  their  citizens  were  alleged  to 
have  sustained  by  irre^lar  and  illegal  captures  or 
condemnations  of  their  vessels  and  property  by 
British  cruisers,  and  those  made  by  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  who  complained  that  their  vessels 
had  been  taken  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  vessels  originally  armed  in 
the  ports  of  that  country.  The  revocation  of  the 
order  in  council  of  November,  1793,  had,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  negotiations,  removed  a 
principal  source  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
Americana ; but  nothing  was  settled  by  the  treaty 
as  to  other  matters  which  had  been  the  subjects  of 
remonstrance  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States ; among  others,  the  standing  provocation 
and  cause  of  after-quarrel,  the  asserted  imiweas- 
ment  of  American  teamen  by  British  shijit  of  war. 
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This  treaty,  which  was  sined  by  Lord  Gren- 
ville and  Mr.  Jay  on  the  19th  of  November,  1794, 
“ waa  very  far,”  says  Maepfaerson,  “ from  being 
satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
who  complained  that  their  trade  with  the  British 
West  Indies  would  be  so  hampered  with  the  re- 
strictions of  it  that  it  would  never  be  of  any  advan- 
ta^  to  them.  They  also  observed  that  the  chief 
points  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries  were 
still  as  far  from  being  decided  as  ever.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  waa  remarked  on  this  side  of  the 
water  that  the  article  restricting  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  the  British  West  Indies  to  ves- 
sels not  exceeding  seventy  tons  was  equivalent  to 
an  act  for  creating  a nursery  of  seamen  for  Ame- 
rica.”* This  last  objection  was  founded  on  the 
notion  that  small  vessels  require  a considerably 
greater  number  of  men  than  large  ones  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  goods  carried  by  them. 
Although  ratifications  of  the  treaty  by  the  two  go- 
vernments were  exchanged  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1795,  it  was  not  ratifid  by  the  American  House 
of  Representatives  till  the  30th  of  April,  1796; 
nor  was  the  act  for  carrying  its  provisions  into  full 
effect  passed  by  the  British  parliament  till  the  4th 
of  July,  1797. 

The  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  February,  1797,  affecting,  as  it 
could  not  fail  to  do,  the  money  prices  of  ^1  com- 
modities in  the  home  market,  makes  as  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  our  commerce  as  it  does  in 
that  of  the  national  finances.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  and  accompanied  this  memorable 
event  have  already  been  briefly  noticed  in  our  First 
Chapter ; but  some  additional  details  are  requited 
fully  to  explain  the  causes  or  state  of  things  by 
which  so  remarkable  a crisis  waa  brought  about. 
From  papers  which  were  laid  before  parliament,  it 
appears  that  the  first  formal  intimation  of  a pres- 
sure, or  apprehended  pressure,  was  made  by  the 
Bank  to  government  in  the  beginning  of  1795.  A 
resolution  of  the  directors,  on  the  15th  of  January 
in  that  year,  expressed  their  determination  not 
in  future  to  allow  the  sum  to  be  advanced  at 
any  time  upon  treasury  bills  to  exceed  500,U00/., 
alleging  as  a reason  the  uneasiness  they  felt  at  the 
heavy  amount  of  the  loans  then  about  to  be  raised, 

6.000. 000/.  (the  actual  sum  was  4,600,000/.) 
for  a foreign  power  (the  emperor),  besides 

18.000. 000/.  for  ourselves.  On  the  16th  of  April 
we  find  them  reiterating  this  determination,  and 
at  the  same  time  complaining  that  their  actual  ad- 
vances were  still  allowed  to  stand  at  between 
1,500,000/.  and  2,000,000/.,  notwithstanding  a 
promise  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  three 
months  before  that  the  excess  over  500,000/.  should 
certainly  be  paid  off  after  the  receipt  of  the  first 
payment  on  the  new  loan.  All  their  applicadons 
remaining  unattended  to,  on  the  30ih  of  July  they 
passed  a resolution  threatening  to  give  orders  to 
the  cashiers  to  refuse  payment  of  all  treasury  bills 
whenever  tlie  advance  should  amount  to  the  limit 
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the;  had  Rxed.  A few  days  sRer  this  (on  the  6th 
uf  August)  came  an  application  from  Pitt  for  a 
further  accommodation  (it  appears  to  have  been  to 
the  extent  of  2,500,0001.)  on  the  security  of  the 
growing  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund ; this  the 
directors  declined  taking  into  consideration  till  the 
minister  should  have  given  them  full  satisfaction 
on  the  subject  of  the  ^vances  on  treasury  bills, 
“ which,"  remarks  the  resolution,  “ is  not  even 
touched  upon  in  his  letter."  The  loan  was 
eventually  granted  only  on  Pitt’s  assurance  that 
he  would  take  care  the  conditions  insisted  upon 
by  the  Bank,  including  the  reduction  of  the  ad- 
vances on  bills  to  500,000/.  by  the  end  of  No- 
vember, should  be  punctually  complied  with.  The 
arrangement  was. made,  as  the  directors  remind 
him  in  a subsequent  communication,  dated  the  8th 
of  October,  " with  extreme  reluctance  on  their 
part,  on  his  pressing  solicitations  and  statement 
that  serious  embarrassments  would  arise  to  the 
public  service  if  the  Bank  refused.”  In  this  com- 
munication the  directors  for  the  6rst  time  enter 
upon  a full  exposition  of  the  grounds  of  their  ap- 
prehensions. They  mention  '*  the  very  large  and 
continued  drain  of  bullion  and  specie  which  the 
Bank  has  lately  experienced,  arising  from  the 
effects  of  the  loan  to  the  emperor  and  other  sub- 
sidies,” and  “ the  prospect  of  the  demand  for  gold 
not  appearing  likely  soon  to  cease and  then  they 
say,  *'  In  addition  to  the  above  causes,  it  may  be 

^10  state  that  large  sums  are  likely  soon  to 
ed  for  by  the  claimants  of  the  cargoes  and 
freights  of  the  neutral  ships  taken  and  about  to  be 
reimbursed ; many  of  whom,  as  they  [the  di- 
rectors] are  credibly  informed,  are  instructed  by 
their  owners  and  proprietors  to  take  back  their 
returns  in  specie  or  bullion.  The  present  price 
of  gold  being  from  4/.  3r.  to  4/.  4r.  per  ounce,  and 
our  guineas  being  to  be  purchased  at  3/.  17t. 
clearly  demonstrates  the  grounds  of  our  fears." 
Matters  continued  in  the  same  state  for  the  rest  of 
this  year ; the  drain  of  specie  went  on ; and  on 
the  12th  of  December  the  advances  by  the  Bank 
on  the  bills  drawn  by  the  treasury  amoimted  to 
2,610,000/.  At  a meeting  of  the  directors  on  the 
28th  of  January,  1196,  when  it  was  stated  that  a 
notice  had  come  from  the  Treasury,  intimating 
that  bills  to  the  amount  of  201,000/.  would  be 
presented  for  payment  at  the  Bank  on  the  3rd  of 
February,  it  was  resolved  unanimously  ” that  the 
governor  do  give  directions  to  the  cashiers  not  to 
advance  any  money  for  the  payment  of  these  bills, 
nor  to  discharge  any  part  of  the  same,  uidess 
money  shall  be  sent  down  for  that  purpose."  Pitt 
was  accordingly  obliged  to  provide  the  money. 
After  this  the  ^vernor  and  other  directors  had 
repeated  inUmews  with  Pitt.  At  one  of  these 
conferences,  on  the  5th  of  February,  we  are  told, 
“ Mr.  Pitt  read  some  extracts  of  letters  from  the 
BritM  resident  and  others  at  Hamburg,  which 
mentioned  that  large  quantities  of  English  guineas 
were  imported  thither  by  the  packets  from  Yar- 
mouth ; and  one  mention^  that  the  guineas  were 


ess 

melted  down  on  their  arrival  there.”  Pitt  observed 
that  attention  should  be  paid  to  thia  matter  at  the 
outporta.  The  amount  advanced  by  the  Bank 
upon  the  Treasury,  however,  now  underwent 
some  reduction  ; on  the  I4th  of  June,  1196,  it  is 
stated  at  1,232,649/.  Pitt  having,  a few  days  after 
this,  again  addressed  the  directors  in  the  most  im- 
portunate terms,  and  wrung  from  them  a further 
advance  of  800,000/.,  and  also  an  engagement 
(from  which  they  at  first  shrunk  in  utter  dismay) 
to  let  him  have  as  much  more  hy  the  end  of  the 
following  month,  they  accompanied  their  most  re- 
luctant acquiescence  in  the  last  of  these  demands, 
on  the  28th  of  July,  with  a memorial,  in  which 
they  said  that  they  thought  they  should  be  wanting 
in  their  duty  if  ttey  did  not  take  the  occasion  at 
making  a “ most  serious  and  solemn  remonstrsnce, 
which,  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  court,  they  de- 
sire may  be  laid  before  his  majesty’s  cabinet;” 
adding  that,  by  what  they  had  consented  to  do, 
they  rendered  themselves  totally  incapable  ot 
granting  any  further  assistance  to  government 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  unable  even 
to  make  the  usual  advances  on  the  land  and  malt 
tax  bills  for  the  ensuing  year,  should  those  bills 
be  passed  before  Christmas.  On  the  3rd  of  No- 
vember, nevertheless,  they  agreed,  at  Pitt’s  request, 
to  advance  him  2,150,000/.  on  the  land  and  malt 
taxes,  on  condition  tliat  their  advances  on  the 
treasury  bills,  now  amounting  to  1,513,345/., 
should  be  paid  thereout.  Pitt  seems  to  have  got 
the  money,  but  not  to  have  repaid  the  advances  ; 
for  on  the  1st  of  February,  1191,  we  find  the 
directors  again  representing,  in  a very  uncomfort- 
able tone,  that  the  said  advances  now  amounted  to 
1,554,635/.,  and  would,  in  a few  days,  be  aug- 
mented to  1,819,818/.  But  now  came,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  other  causes  of  alarm,  the  proposal  of  a 
loan  of  1,500,000/.  to  Ireland.  On  the  10th  of 
February,  the  directors,  taking  thia  threatening 
certainty,  aa  they  descrite  it,  into  their  most  seri- 
ous consideration,  and  looking  to  the  evils  which 
would  probably  follow  on  such  a measure  to  their 
establishment,  “ by  the  sending  over  to  that  country 
a great  part  of  the  sum  in  specie,"  resolved  to  apply 
to  the  minister  for  the  repayment,  or  at  least  con- 
siderable reduction,  of  the  debt  due  by  government 
to  the  Bank,  as  the  only  means  of  defence  they  . 
could  devise  a^nst  the  mischiefs  they  dreaded 
from  this  Irish  loan.  The  entire  sum  owing  them 
by  the  government  they  made  to  be  1,1 86,445/., 
boidea  about  400,000/.  arrears  of  interest:  the 
items  being — arrears  of  advances  on  malt  and  land 
tax,  for  1194,  1195,  and  1196,3,220,000/.;  ad- 
vances on  excb^uer  bills,  2,291,800/. ; and  ad- 
vances on  treasury  bills,  1,614,645/.  The  money 
for  Ireland  was  eventually  found  by  increasing 
the  loan  to  be  raised  for  Great  Britain  from 
13,000,000/.  to  14,500,000/.  But  no  sooner  had 
this  bttn  settled  than  another  black  and  fast- 
spreading cloud  appeared  in  the  sky  to  raise  the 
alarm  of  the  directors  to  a higher  pitch  than  ever. 
A resolution,  or  minute,  of  a meeting  of  the  court 
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on  the  2Ist  of  February  states  the  great  uneasi- 
ness inspired  by  the  large  and  constant  decrease  of 
the  cash  in  the  coflera  of  the  Bank ; and  expresses 
the  conviction  impressed  upon  the  court,  “ by  the 
constant  calls  of  the  bankers  from  all  parts  of 
the  town  for  cash,  that  there  must  be  some  extra- 
ordinary reasons  for  this  drain,  arising  probably 
from  the  alarm  of  an  expected  invasion.”  It 
was  resolved  to  send  a deputation  to  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  to  ask  him  that  he  would, 
” if  possible  and  proper,  strike  out  some  means 
of  alleviating  the  public  alarm,  and  stopping 
this  apparent  disposition  in  people's  minds  for 
having  a large  deposit  of  cash  in  their  houses.” 
Pitt  said  he  could  not  think  there  was  any  good 
ground  for  the  apprehension  of  an  invasion,  which 
bad  spread  so  generally — although  be  *'  could  not 
answer  that  no  partial  attack  on  this  country 
would  be  made  by  such  a mad  and  desperate 
enemy  as  we  had  to  deal  with and  he  advised 
the  deputation  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a supply  of 
gold  from  abroad,  which  they  told  him  they  would 
if  they  could,  having  already  had  the  matter  under 
consideration.  Orders  were  accordingly  sent  to 
Hamburg  for  the  purchase  of  gold.  The  drain, 
however,  still  continued,  or  increased ; and  on  the 
34th  a ^putation  from  the  court  of  directors  again 
sought  an  interview  with  the  minister,  at  which, 
laying  before  him  the  state  of  things,  and  their 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  house,  they  asked  him 
” how  far  he  thought  the  Bank  might  venture  to 
go  on  paying  cosh,  and  when  he  would  tliink  it 
necessary  to  interfere  before  our  cash  was  so  re- 
duced as  might  be  detrimental  to  the  immediate 
service  of  the  state.”  From  an  account  afterwards 

firinted,  it  appears  that  the  stock  of  cash  and  bul- 
ion  in  possession  of  the  Bank,  which  had  been 
8,608,000/.  in  March  1794,  had  declined  to 
7,940,000/.  in  March  1795,  to  2,972,000/.  in 
March  1796,  to  2,508,000/.  in  December  1796, 
and  was  now,  on  ^turday  the  25th  of  February, 
1797,  reduced  to  1,272,000/.  In  this  critical  state 
of  affairs  a dispatch  was  sent  to  the  king,  request- 
ing him  to  come  immediately  to  tow-n  to  be  pre- 
sent at  a privy  council,  which  was  accordingly 
held  on  the  next  day,  Sunday  the  26th,  at  St. 
James’s;  and  then,  after  an  interview  with  the 
governor  and  other  directors  of  the  Bank  in  Duwn- 
ing-strecl,  at  which  there  is  said  to  have  been  a 
warm  discussion,  the  leading  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration, namely,  the  lord  chancellor  (I»ugh- 
borough),  the  lord  president  (Earl  of  Chatham), 
the  Duke  of  Portland  (secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department),  the  Marquis  ()oniwallis  (master- 
general  of  the  ordnance),  Earl  Spencer  (first  lord 
of  the  admiralty),  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  (chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  I.Ancaster),  Lord  Grenville 
(foreign  secretary),  anjl  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  (Pitt),  met  again,  and  drew  up  a 
minute,  declaring  that  upon  the  repreactitations  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  as  to  tlie  effects 
of  the  unusual  demands  fur  specie  that  had  been 
made  upon  the  metropolis,  “ in  consequence  of  ill- 
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I founded  or  exaggerated  alarms  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,”  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  board  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  for 
the  public  service  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England  should  forbear  issuing  any  cash  in  pay- 
ment, until  the  sense  of  parliament  could  be  t^en 
on  that  subject,  “ and  the  proper  measures  adopted 
thereupon  for  maintaining  the  means  of  cir- 
culatiun,  and  supporting  the  public  and  com- 
mercial credit  of  the  kingdom  at  this  important 
conjuncture.”  It  was  ordered  that  a copy  of 
the  minute  should  be  transmitted  to  the  di- 
rectors ; “ and  they  are  hereby  required,”  it  was 
added,  “ on  the  grounds  of  the  exigency  of  the 
case,  to  conform  themselves  thereto,  until  the  sense 
of  parliament  can  be  taken  as  ^aforesaid.”  The 
order  of  council  was  published  by  tlie  directors  on 
Monday  morning,  accompanied  by  a notice  of 
their  own,  in  which  they  stated  that  the  general 
concerns  of  the  Bank  were  in  the  most  affluent 
and  flourishing  condition,  and  were  such  as  tc 
preclude  every  doubt  as  to  the  security  of  its 
notes ; and  thus,  in  one  night,  all  people  found 
their  money  converted  into  leaves  of  paper,  intrin- 
sically of  no  more  value  than  the  leaves  into  which 
the  magic  coins,  that  glittered  so  brightly  when 
deposit^  in  the  chest,  are  when  next  inspected 
discovered  to  have  withered  away,  in  the  Eastern 
tale. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  however,  the  value 
of  the  now  inconvertible  bank-notes  underwent  at 
6rst  very  little,  if  any,  change.  **  The  actual  ar- 
rival,” says  Mocpherioo,  '*  of  an  event,  which,  by 
all  persons  who  bad  ever  contemplated  a probabi- 
lity of  its  happening,  bad  been  dreaded  as  the 
death-blow  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
country,  produced  considerable  alarm ; but  it  was 
infinitdy  short  of  what  might  have  been  expected.” 
Now  that  the  bold  step  had  been  ventured  upon,  the 
most  spirited  and  energetic  measures  were  taken 
to  sustain  public  credit  under  so  great  a shock. 
The  principal  merchants  and  bankers  of  London 
immediately  assembled  at  the  Mansion  House, 
and,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  re- 
solved unanimously  that  they  would  readily  receive 
bank-notes  in  all  payments  to  be  made  to  them, 
and  would  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  make 
all  their  own  payments  in  the  same  manner.  This 
resolution  was  signed  in  a few  days  by  above  three 
thousand  merchants,  bankers,  and  other  persons 
engaged  in  trade.  On  the  fallowing  day  a similar 
paper  was  signed  and  published  by  the  lords  of 
privy  council.  “ And  in  a few  days,”  it  is  stated, 
“ all  transactions  of  every  kind  went  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  ; and  |ieople  in  gcueral 
did  not  perceive,  at  least  not  immediately,  that 
there  was  any  difference  between  bank-notes,  not 
convertible  into  money  of  solid  gold  and  silver,  and 
that  money  itself.”*  Bills  were  immediately 
brought  into  parliament,  and  were  carried  expe- 
ditiously through  both  Houses,  authorising  the 
Bank  of  England  to  issue  promissury  notes  pay- 
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able  to  the  bearer  fur  aumt  under  6vc  pounds^  and 
suspending  the  act  of  177S,  against  the  circulation 
pf  notes  under  the  value  of  tueuty  shillings  in 
England,  and  also  that  of  1 765,  wMch  pruhibited 
such  notes  in  Scotland.  But  even  before  the  pro- 
ceeding had  thus  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
had  begtin  the  issue  of  one  and  two  pound  notes, 
**  which,’*  says  Maepherson,  writing  in  1805, 
**  have  continued  ever  since  to  be  almost  the  only 
currency  for  making  small  payments  in  London 
and  the  neighbouring  country.”  And  he  adds, 
” As  a further  substitute  for  British  guineas,  they 
also  introduced  into  the  circulation  of  this  country 
a great  quantity  of  Spanish  dollars,  which,  with  a 
miniature  impression  of  his  Britannic  maiesty’s 
head  stamped  upon  them,  they  issued  at  the  price 
of  4s.  9d.  They  continued  in  circulation  till  the 
31st  of  October,  1797,  during  which  time  prodi- 
gious numbers  of  dollars  were  imported  into  the 
country,  and  stamped  so  like  those  stamped  for 
the  Bank  at  the  Mint,  that  they  could  scarcely 
ever  be  distinguished.  At  the  time  of  calling  them 
in,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  found  it  necessary, 
after  their  clerks  had  done  all  in  their  power  to 
distinguish  the  counterfeit  stamps  from  their  own, 
to  submit  to  the  loss,  and  receive  all  stamped  dol- 
lars indiscriminately  at  4r.  9d» ; whereby,  it  was 
said,  considerable  sums  were  made  by  some  un- 
principled people,  who  had  made  a business  of 
dealing  in  dollars.’**  The  indignant  historian 
does  not  seem  to  perceive  that  the  Bank  itself  hod 
been  here  carrying  on  precisely  the  same  traffic 
which  he  reprobates  as  ao  unprincipled  in  other 
dealers— importing  dollars  to  pass  them  off  for 
more  than  they  cost  or  were  wortb^and  that  in 
being  thus  obliged  to  take  in  a few  more  high- 
pric^  dollars  thw  they  had  issued  they  were  only 
fulled  at  their  own  weapons.  Some  accommoda- 
tion was  also  given  by  a new  coinage  of  penny  and 
twopenny  pieces  in  copper.  “They  were  ex- 
ecuted,” says  Maepherson,  “by  Messrs.  Boulton 
and  Watt,  of  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  and  have 
been  admired  for  the  elegance  of  the  figure  of 
Britannia,  who  has  the  olive-branch  (the  emblem 
of  peace)  in  her  right  band,  as  before,  and  in  her 
left,  instead  of  the  hasta  (or  spear),  she  now  wields 
Neptune’s  trident,  a ship  under  sail  appearing  at 
sea  in  the  distance.  The  letters  of  the  legend  (or 
inscription)  are  not  raised,  as  usual,  but  sunk  into 
the  surface  of  a border,  which  rises  above  that  of 
the  coin,  in  order  to  protect  the  figures  from  being 
worn  away.”t 

The  parliamentary  saiictiun  of  the  order  in 
council  issued  on  the  26th  of  February  was  not 
obtained  till  the  3rd  of  May,  when  an  act  (the  37 
Geo.  111.  c.  45)  was  passed  confirming  whatever 
had  been  done  by  the  governor  and  company  of  the 
Bank  in  pursuance  of  the  said  order,  indemnifying 
them  fur  the  illegality  of  their  refusal  to  give  cash 
for  their  notes,  declaring  any  suits  brought  against 
them  on  that  account  to  be  void,  and  no  effect; 
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and  aUo  extending  the  suspenaion  uf  cash  pay- 
menta  to  the  24lh  of  June.  A tucceaaion  of  sub- 
aequem  stutuica,  however,  continued  the  restriction 
throughout  the  preaent  period ; so  that  from  this 
date  an  inconvertible  paper-money  remained  the 
basis  of  the  national  currency. 

Uut,  as  we  have  aaid,  the  natural  effects  of  this 
change  upon  prices,  and  in  other  respects,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  felt  to  any  considerable  extent 
for  some  time.  It  is  supposed  that  the  quantity  of 
gold  in  circulation,  at  the  time  of  the  suspensiun, 
may  have  been  about  22,000,000/.  Of  this  amouut 
prid>ably  nut  leas  than  5,0tX),U0U/.  was  hoarded,  or 
withdrawn  from  the  circulation  without  being  sent 
out  of  the  country ; and  there  was  still  a subsisting 
currency  of  guineas,  and  other  gold  coins,  which, 
although  it  had  been  constantly  diminishing,  was 
estimated  as  being  even  at  so  late  a date  as  1811 
not  much  less  than  3,(JOO,OUO/. ; so  that  the  entire 
amount  of  gold  act  free  to  augment  the  quantity  of 
that  comm^ity  in  the  foreign  market  could  not 
have  exceeded  13,000,000/.  or  14,000,000/.  ster- 
ling.* The  quantity  of  gold,  coined  and  uncoined, 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  wai  probably  not 
much  less  than  a hundred  times  this  amount  ;t  and 
therefore  the  value  of  money  could  only  have  been 
diminished  (or,  in  other  words,  prices  could  only 
have  been  raised)  abroad  to  the  insignificant  or 
nearly  imperceptible  extent  of  little  more  than  one 
per  cent.,  by  the  immediate  and  direct  operation  of 
this  change  in  the  aystem  of  the  English  currency. 
In  England,  again,  it  may  be  doubled  if  it  really 
produced  any  rise  uf  prices  at  all  at  first.  Fur 
iome  years  after  the  suspension  of  cash  payments, 
the  iasues  of  the  Bank  were  so  limited  that  its 
paper  does  not  appear  to  have  undergone  any  de- 
preciation whatever ; nor  down  to  1810  did  the 
average  excess  of  the  market  above  the  mint  price 
of  gold  rise  to  more  than  about  4 per  cent.  It  has 
indeed  been  argued  that  the  rise  of  prices  occa- 
sioned by  the  substitution  of  a fictitious  for  a real 
currency  is  not  to  be  measured  by  this  deprecia- 
tion, and  that  it  was  actually  much  greater  than 
such  an  indication  would  make  it ; but  this  notion 
appears  to  rest  on  no  intelligible  grounds.  It  pro- 
bably never  would  have  been  taken  up  had  it  not 
been  that  there  did  take  place,  in  point  of  fact, 
some  time  after  the  auspenston,  a progressive  rise 
of  prices,  affecting  most  of  the  articles  of  primary 
ncceaiity,  but  occasioned  by  causes  with  which  the 
issues  of  the  Bank  bad  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  Tooke,  in  an  historical  review  of  the  state 
of  prices  and  of  the  circulation  from  1793  to  1803, 
has  conclusively  established  the  following  among 
other  facts  and  deductions : — “ That,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  two  very  deficient  harvests  of  1794 
and  1795,  a great  rite  of  the  prices  of  provisions 
took  place  in  1795  and  1796,  coincidently  with  a 
remarkable  contraction  of  the  Bank  circulation ; 
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and  that  there  wag,  coincidently  with  an  cnlai^c- 
ment  of  the  circulation,  a rapid  fall  of  the  prices  of 
provisions,  and  a complete  subsidence  of  them,  at 
the  close  of  1798,  to  the  level  of  what  they  had 
been  at  the  commencement  of  1793 “ That,  while 
from  1796  to  the  close  of  1798  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions, and  of  European  produce  generally,  were 
falling,  the  prices  of  all  Transatlantic  produce  were 
rapidly  rising;*’  “That  the  great  fall  of  ihe  prices 
of  com,  and  of  European  produce  generally,  from 
1796  to  the  close  of  1798  took  place  coincidently 
w'ith  a progressively  increasing  government  ex- 
penditure, defrayed  chiefly  by  loans  ;**  “ That  the 
prices  of  provisions,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
1799  were  as  low  as  they  had  been  on  an  average 
of  some  years  anterior  to  1793,  advanced,  in  com- 
mon with  other  articles  of  European  produce,  to  an 
unprecedented  height,  as  a necessary  consequence 
of  the  two  very  deficient  harrests  of  1799  and  1 800, 
combined  with  actual  and  apprehended  obstructions 
to  importation  ;**  “ That,  coincidently  with  the  great 
rise  in  the  prices  of  provisions,  and  of  European 
produce,  in  1799  and  1800,  a very  great  fall  took 
place  in  all  Transatlantic  produce,  thus  negativing 
the  inference  of  the  operation  of  a common  cause, 
such  as  that  of  mere  increase  of  money.’*  Finally, 
Mr.  Tooke  has  shown  that,  except  in  the  case  of 
articles  constituting  naval  and  military  stores,  not 
a trace  can  be  found,  from  1793  to  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  of  the  operation  of  war-demand  upon 
prices,  any  more  than  of  that  of  depreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  currency,  “ understanding,  by  that 
term,  a rise  of  prices  caused  by  an  increase  of 
money,  and  not  by  a relative  scarcity  of  commo- 
dities.” • 

The  only  qualification  we  should  be  disposed  to 
offer  to  these  views  of  Mr.  Tooke  would  be  to  sug- 
gest that  the  coincidence  of  a rise  in  the  prices  of 
Transatlantic  produce  with  a fall  in  the  prices  of 
provisions  in  the  period  from  1796  to  1799,  and 
of  a fall  in  the  prices  of  Transatlantic  produce  with 
a rise  in  the  prices  of  provisions  in  1799  and  1800, 
may  possibly  liavc  been  in  part  occasioned  by  a 
cause  to  which  we  do  not  find  that  he  anywhere 
adverts,  namely,  the  greater  amount  of  income  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  less  in  the  other,  left  free  for 
the  purchase  of  articles  that  were  nut  of  first  ne- 
cessity. The  prices  of  all  other  things  appear  to 
be  governed,  to  a certain  extent,  by  the  price  of 
provisions  and  of  other  absolute  necessaries.  When 
provisions  are  scarce  and  dear,  there  is  less  money 
to  be  laid  out  on  articles  of  luxury,  the  prices  of 
which,  accordingly,  other  things  remaining  the 
same,  are  depressed  ; and  the  contrary  when  pro- 
visions are  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  general  facts 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Tooke’s  investigations,  how- 
ever, remain  unaffected  by  this  consideration  ; and 
they  arc  very  material  to  be  kept  in  recollection  in 
looking  at  the  progress  of  our  foreign  trudt*  during 
the  small  portion  of  tlie  present  period  that  stiil 
remains  to  l>e  gone  over. 

Our  territorial  acquisitions  from  the  beginning  of 
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1797  to  the  peace  were  principally  the  followring  : 
In  February,  1797,  we  took  from  Spain  the  im- 
portant island  of  Trinidad.  In  the  spring  of  1799, 
the  capture  of  Scringapatam  and  the  conquest  of 
Mysore  made  a considerable  addition  to  our  Indian 
empire.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  we  ob> 
tained  possession  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam, 
in  South  America.  Early  in  1800  we  took  from 
the  French  the  island  and  fort  of  Gorce,  in  Africa  ; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  their  recent 
conquest,  Malta,  fell  into  our  hands,  and  also  the 
Dutch  West  Imlian  island  of  Curaijoa. 

The  total  official  value  of  our  imports,  which  in 
1796,  as  wc  have  seen,  was  23,187,319/.,  fell  in 
1797  to  21,013,956/.;  and  that  of  our  exports 
from  30,518,913/.  to  28.917,010/.  In  1798, 
however,  the  imports  rose  to  27,857,889/.,  and 
the  exports  to  33,591,777/. ; in  1799,  the  imports 
were  26,837,432/.,  the  exports  35,991,329/.;  in 
1800,  the  imports  were  30,570,605/.,  the  exiHina 
43,152,019/.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  im- 
ports had  increased  in  these  four  years  very  nearly 
33  per  cent.,  and  the  exports  more  than  41  per 
cent  The  increase  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  wa* 
from  53,706,232/.  to  73,722,624/.,  or  between  35 
and  36  per  cent. 

We  will  now  subjoin  a view  of  the  extent  of  our 
trade  w ith  the  different  parts  of  the  world  in  the 
year  1 800,  as  compared  with  the  year  1 796  ; add- 
ing under  each  country  a notice  of  the  principal 
articles  imported  from  it  and  exported  to  it,  col- 
lected from  a more  detailed  statement  which  Mac- 
pherson  gives  as  extracted  by  himself  from  the 
Cu'^tom-house  registers,  and  which  he  says  will  be 
found  to  differ  very  much  from  the  accounts  com- 
monly given.* 

Irbi.and  : — The  official  value  of  the  imports  from 
Ireland  had  declined  from  2,764,877/.  in  1796,  to 
2,312,823/.  in  1800;  but  that  of  the  exjwrls  thi- 
ther had  increased  from  2,897,069/.  to  3,741,499/. 
The  imports  in  1800  consisted  of  cattle,  hides, 
beef,  pork,  tobacco,  32,152,399  yards  of  linen, 
some  linen  and  woollen  yam,  a few  potatoes,  &c. ; 
the  exports,  of  coals  (to  the  value  of  360,000/., 
mostly  from  Scotland),  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk 
manufactured  goods,  cotton  yarn  to  the  value  of 
80,458/.,  leather,  ironmongery  and  hardwsre, 
earthenware,  106,000  barrels  of  herrings  (mostly 
from  Scotland),  bottles  and  window-glass,  salt, 
cheese,  &c. ; together  with  rum,  brandy,  wine, 
sugar,  tea,  drugs,  dye-stuffs,  and  numerous  other 
articles  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce. 

Isi.K  OP  Man  : — The  imports,  consisting  of  red 
and  white  herrings,  Irish  linen,  and  linen  yam, 
liad  increased  from  31,310/.  to  37,109/. ; the  ex- 
ports, consisting  of  coals,  flour,  cottons  and  wool- 
lenp,  sugar,  tea,  rum,  &c.,  from  36,446'.  to  54,056/. 

Gueknsky  and  the  other  Channel  Islands:— 
Imports  had  increased  from  228,979/.  to  238,007/- ; 
exjwrta.  from  196,631/.  to  210,272/.  “Guernsey,” 
says  Maepherson,  “ is  a kind  of  storehouse  for 
merchandise  imported  from  foreign  countries  and 
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lodged  there,  in  order  to  uve  the  advance  of  the 
dutlea,  till  they  [the  goods]  are  wanted ; and  hence 
the  imports  consist  of  ail  kinds  of  foreign  goods, 
but  chiefly  Portugal,  French,  and  Spanish  wines, 
brandy,  &u. ; also  some  dyc-stu&  and  drugs  j 
paving-stones ; cyder ; worsted  stockings  from 
Jersey,  5935  dozen  pairs.”  Among  the  expons 
to  these  islands  are  enumerated  196  cows  and  o.\cn 
to  Alderney,  flour,  2007  tods  of  wool  to  Jersey, 
provisions,  cloths,  and  the  other  ordinary  neces- 
saries,  India  piece-goods,  German,  Irish,  and  Rub- 
sian  linens,  rum,  geneva,  &c. 

GREaNLAND,  and  the  Northern  Whale  Fishery  : 
— Imports,  consistiDg  of  train  and  spermaceti  oil, 
whalebone,  and  seal-skins,  had  increased  from 
106,867/.  to  125,804/. ; exports  (rum,  for  ship 
stores),  from  358/.  to  761/. 

New  lIoLLANn,and  the  Southern  Whale  Fishery; 
— Imports  (same  as  from  the  Greenland  seas,  with 
a little  wood  and  some  birds)  had  increased  from 
0/.  to  89,232/. ; exports,  consisting  of  brandy, 
geneva,  and  wine  for  ship  stores,  and  of  wrought 
iron,  hardware,  cloths,  groceries,  &c.,  from  18,669/. 
to  25,617/. 

East  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  .4sia : — Imports 
had  increased  from  3,372,689/.  to  4,942,241/. ; 
exports,  from  2,358,707/.  to  2,835,063/.  The  im- 
ports consisted  of  tea,  indigo,  sugar,  coffee,  books, 
canes,  drugs,  gums,  oils,  cochineal,  China  ink, 
galls,  turmeric,  seed-lack,  ivory,  fans,  cane-mats, 
ciniumon,  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  Cayenne 
pepper,  ginger,  sago,  rice,  cassia;  elwny,  sandal, 
satin,  and  sapan  woods  ; preserved  fruits,  mother 
of  pearl,  cowries,  camelian  stones,  saltpetre,  ar- 
rack, Carmania  and  goats*  wool,  raw  silk,  calicoes 
and  muslins,  and  many  varieties  of  piece-goods  fur 
rc-importatiun,  the  sale  of  them  in  Great  Britain 
being  prohibited.  The  expnru  comprehended 
most  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  consumption,  whe- 
ther necessaries  or  luxuries ; among  other  things, 
14,836/.  worth  of  books,  a large  amount  of  ahip- 
chandlcry  of  all  kinds,  for  the  building  of  vessels 
in  India,  some  woollens,  silks,  and  cottons,  8000 
yards  of  British  muslins,  tin  and  other  metals, 
coaches  and  chaises,  French,  Portugal,  Rhenish, 
and  Spanish  wines,  rum,  brandy,  and  geneva. 

Gibraltar,  with  the  Straits  : — Imports  had  in- 
creased from  28,593/.  to  35,665/. ; exports,  from 
141,936/.  to  294,557/.  The  imports  were  cur- 
rants, drugs,  and  dye-stuffs  from  tlie  Straits ; 
barilla,  brimstone,  quieksilver,  cochineal,  indigo, 
and  other  dye-stuffs,  almonds,  raisins,  and  other 
fruits,  oil,  Portugal,  Spanish,  Italian,  Cyprus,  and 
Madeira  wines,  some  cotton,  and  33,748  lbs.  of 
Spanish  wool  from  Gibraltar.  Nothing  was  ex- 
ported to  the  Straits ; but  to  Gibraltar  were  sent 
all  the  ordinary  articles  of  consumption,  the  place 
itself  producing  nothing.  Some  trade  was  also 
carried  on  in  1800  with  our  recently  acquired  pos- 
sessions of  Minorca  and  Malta.  The  imports  from 
Minorca,  estimated  at  13,500/.,  consisted  of  barilla, 
lemons  and  oranges,  with  a little  oil,  thrown  silk, 
cotton,  and  oil ; the  exports  thither,  of  a few  wool- 


len goods,  some  herrings,  a small  quantity  o(  re- 
flned  sugar,  and  several  other  such  articles.  From 
Malta  there  were  no  imports ; but  the  place  flgurcs 
in  the  table  of  exports  for  this  year  on  the  strength 
of  a shipment  to  it  of  28/.  worth  of  buttled  beer. 

ArRiCA,  incinding  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  : — Imports  had  declined  fiom  120,396/. 
to  96,563/.;  but  C.X ports  had  increased  from  6 14, 307/. 
to  1,099,6.56/.  There  were  no  imports  from  Sierra 
Leone ; those  from  the  Cape  consisted  of  some 
wine,  cotton,  and  skins ; those  from  the  rest  of 
Africa,  of  gums,  camwood,  ebony,  redwood,  ivory, 
a few  ostrich  feathers,  and  some  skins.  T he  ex- 
ports were  guns,  to  the  number  of  80,806,  cutlasses, 
gunpowder,  rum,  brandy,  geneva,  and  British  spi- 
rits, beer,  woollens,  cottons,  and  linens,  India  piece- 
gwds  to  a large  amount,  earthenware,  gla^s,  provi- 
sions, and  a few  other  necessaries. 

British  America: — Imports  had  increased 
from  268,776/.  to  393,696/. ; exports  had  declined 
from  1,017,620/.  to  975,986/.  The  imparts  con- 
sisted of  skins,  or  furs,  feathers,  and  castoreum, 
from  Hudson’s  Bay ; a small  quantity  of  fish, 
train-oil,  and  seal-skins  from  Newfoundland  ; 
pearl  ashes,  pot-ashes,  wheat,  flour,  castoreum, 
train-uil,  skins,  masts,  boards,  and  other  lumber 
from  Canada  ; skins  and  lumber  from  New  Bruns- 
wick ; tar  and  turpentine,  skins,  lumber,  and 
pearl-ashes  from  Nova  Scotia.  The  principal  ex- 
ports were  guns,  gunpowder,  cordage,  sailcloth, 
salt,  copper,  steel,  wrought  brass,  wrought  leather, 
eottons,  silks,  woollens,  hats,  haberdasherv  , wines, 
spirits,  spiceries,  groceries,  and  other  foreign  or 
Colonial  produce.  There  was  also  a small  trade 
now  carried  on  with  Nootka  Sound,  in  which 
woollens,  cottons,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  a few 
other  articles  of  consumption  were  ex|Hirtcd  in 
1800  to  the  value  of  37,497/. ; but  the  sea  utter  furs, 
the  only  commodity  obtained  from  the  country, 
were  all  carried  across  the  Pacifle  to  China. 

British  West  Indies  : — Imports  had  increased 
from  4,541,217/.  to  5,805,787/. ; exports  had  dimi- 
nished from  3,954,816/.  to  3,416,966/.  The  im- 
ports were  sugar,  rum,  eoffee,  chocolate,  ginger, 
pimento,  cotton,  indigo,  dyeing  woods,  mahogany, 
cedar,  ebony,  castor-oil,  turmeric  and  some  other 
drugs,  tamarinds,  &r.,  snd  also  some  hides, 
tobacco,  and  other  articles  obtained  from  wrecks 
and  prizes.  The  exports  consisted  of  all  the  ordi- 
nary descriptions  of  manufactured  gu(.ds,  and  of 
colonial  and  foreign  produce. 

Foreign  West  Indies  (including  Dcmerara, 
Surinam,  and  the  Islands  conquered  from  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch)  ; — Imports  had  in- 
creased from  356,481/.  to  3,034,491/. ; exports, 
from  107,328/.  to  1,081,612/.  The  articles,  both 
of  import  and  export,  were  nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  trade  w ith  the  British  islands ; no  merchandise, 
however,  being  sent  out  from  England  to  Cayenne, 
Cuba,  St.  Croix,  St.  Domingo,  or  St.  Martin. 
Some  hides,  unwrought  copper,  and  vultures’  fea- 
thers were  imported  from  Buenos  Ayres,  to  which 
also  there  were  no  exports  ; and  this  small  trade 
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is  probably  included  under  the  head  of  Foreign 
West  Indies  in  the  official  account.  From  Hon- 
duras there  were  brought  mahogany  and  other 
srooda  in  1800  to  the  value  of  I6,777<. ; and  there 
were  exported  thither  rum,  Irish  beef,  pork,  and 
linens,  with  other  provisions  and  necessaries,  to 
that  of  23011.  From  Florida,  also,  were  imported 
indigo,  cotton,  train  and  spermaceti  oil,  skins,  &c., 
to  the  value  of  10,1101. ; the  exports,  to  the  value 
of  28,9461.,  consisting  chieHy  of  low-priced  wool- 
lens, linens,  and  cottons,  &c.,  partly  British,  partly 
Irish  and  German.  “ Ever  since  the  peace  of 
1783,”  says  Maepherson,  in  a note,  “ a few  houses 
in  London  have  carried  on  a trade  with  Florida, 
by  sending  British  vessels  under  licences  obtained 
from  the  British  and  Spanish  governments ; and 
the  war  has  not  interrupted  (he  trade.  The  cotton 
of  that  country  is  of  the  quality  of  the  Upland 
cotton  of  Georgia,  but  much  inferior  to  the  Sea- 
island  cotton  of  that  state.”  * This  was  written  in 
1805. 

United  States  op  America  : — Imports  had 
increased  from  2,080,970/.  to  2,358,216/. ; exports, 
from  6,054,238/.  to  6,885,500/.  The  imports 
consisted  of  pearl-ashes,  pot-ashes,  fiuur,  wheat, 
Indian  corn  and  rye-meal,  sassafras,  shumack, 
ginseng,  snake-root,  sarsaparilla,  spermaceti-oil, 
whale^ne,  turpentine  and  turpentine-oil,  tar,  pitch, 
and  rosin,  oak,  fir,  and  other  timber,  staves  and 
other  lumber,  hides  and  peltry,  cochineal,  indigo, 
fustic,  logwood,  redwood,  lignum  vita:,  mahogany, 
bark,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  : the 
exports,  of  books  and  stationery,  wrought  brass, 
copper,  iron,  and  silver,  pewter,  lead,  steel,  tin, 
tinned  plates,  coals,  salt,  earthenware,  bottles  and 
gloss ; woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  manufactures ; 
beaver,  felt,  and  chip  hats  ; thread,  halierdashery ; 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  linens ; sailcloth,  apo- 
thecaries’ ware,  wearing-apparel,  copperas,  painters’ 
colours,  guns,  gunpowder,  flints,  watches,  musical 
instruments,  beer,  grindstones,  with  drugs,  dye- 
stuffs, cinnamon  and  other  spices,  India  piece-goods, 
Russia  and  German  linens,  geneva,  French  and 
other  wines,  and  a few  articles  of  grocery. 

France  ; — Imports  had  increased  from  14,655/. 
to  110,415/.;  exports,  from  7975/.  to  1,325,419/. 
The  imports  in  1800  are  stated  to  have  consisted 
of  Ixioks,  maps,  pictures,  &c.,  millstones,  verdigris, 
cochineal,  valonia,  234  weya  of  salt  for  Scotland, 
seeds,  brandy,  starch,  tallow,  rye-meal,  some 
wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains,  150  cwt.  of  bread, 
beef,  pork,  bacon,  butter,  and  tanned  ox,  cow,  and 
calf  hides:  the  exports,  of  a small  quantity  of 
printed  cotton  and  linen  goods,  sugar,  coffee,  cacao, 
tobacco,  India  piece-goods,  cinnamon,  cloves,  pep- 
per, pimento,  ginger,  and  other  spices,  cassia 
lignea,  rlmbarh,  and  other  drugs,  indigo,  logwood, 
anil  other  dye-stuffs. 

Flanders: — Imports  had  increased  from  7067/. 
to  34,056/. ; exports,  from  65,054/.  to  808,826/. 
The  imiiurts  consisted  of  tanned  hides,  seeds,  and 
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371  tons  of  rags ; the  exports,  of  refined  sugar, 
some  copperas,  and  numerous  kinds  of  colonial 
and  foreign  prodnee,  but  in  very  small  quan- 
tities. 

Holland  : — Im^rts  had  increased  from 
309,933/.  to  972,599/. ; exports,  from  516,267/. 
to  3,208,613/.  The  imports  were  hooks,  maps, 
drawings,  paintings,  prints,  corn,  oak-bark, 
juniper-berries,  flax,  hemp,  madder,  flower-roots 
and  trees  to  the  value  of  1074/.,  seeds,  geneva, 
butter,  cheese,  bacon,  potatoes,  a few  linens,  and 
61,000  tons  of  rags  : the  exports,  some  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  train-oil,  and  a great  variety  of  ar- 
ticles of  foreign  and  colonial  produce. 

PoRTDCAL  and  Madeira  : — Imports  had  in- 
creased from  677,772/.  to  927,257/. ; exports,  from 
876,000/.  to  1,199,023/.  The  imports  were,  from 
Madeira  494  tons  of  wine  (besides  much  more 
brought  home  by  circuitous  routes),  and  from  Por- 
tugal, 19,328  tons  of  Port  wine,  Madeira,  French, 
and  Spanish  wines,  1 ,663,582  lbs.  of  Spanish  wool, 
some  cotton,  6000  dozen  of  goat-skins,  other  skins, 
Indian  and  other  hides,  almonds,  figs,  raisins,  and 
other  fruits,  33,518,701  lemons  and  oranges,  an- 
notto,  orchil,  argol,  cochineal.  Brazil-wood,  indigo, 
madder,  and  other  dye-stuffs,  balsam  capivi,  ipe- 
cacuanha, gum  arable,  gum  Senegal,  and  other 
gums  and  drugs,  brimstone,  cork,  and  some  wheat 
and  flour,  which  Maepherson  describes  as  ” very 
unusual  exports  from  Portugal.”  Our  exports  to 
Portugal  and  Madeira  comprised  the  usual  articles 
of  domestic,  colonial,  and  foreign  manufactures 
and  produce,  among  which  arc  mentioned  1021 
cannon,  4413/.  worth  of  Irish  linens,  and  1584 
quarters  of  wheat,  as  well  as  various  other  com- 
modities, such  as  cottons,  drugs,  dye-stuffs,  apices, 
&c.,  also  enumerated  among  the  imports. 

Turkey  : — Imports  had  increased  from 
150,182/.  to  199,773/. ; exports,  from  155,510/. 
to  166,804/.  The  imirarts  were  cotton  and  cotton 
yarn,  raw  silk,  goats’  hair,  mohair,  goat-skins, 
carpets,  copper,  coculus  Indicus,  tragacanth, 
opium,  senna,  and  other  drugs,  berries,  galls, 
madder,  valonia,  and  other  dye-atufls,  box-wood, 
currents,  figs,  raisins,  and  other  fruits:  the  ex- 
ports, lead,  tin,  iron,  170  cannon  and  other 
wrought-iron  goods,  watches,  some  cottons  and 
woollens,  India  piece-goods,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo, 
and  other  colonial  produce.  . 

Russia  : — Imports  had  increased  from 
2,1 10,083/.  to  2,382,098/.;  exports,  from  766,896/. 
to  1,025,334/.  The  imports  were,  410,260  tons 
of  tallow,  pearl-ashes,  pot-ashes,  and  weed-ashes, 
bristles,  cordage,  flax,  and  hemp,  bar-iron,  cast 
iron,  24  tons  of  wrought  iron,  linens,  diapers, 
drilling,  and  sheeting,  pitch  and  tar,  bread,  bacon, 
beef,  and  tongues,  lint-seed,  bees'-wax,  isinglass, 
rhubarb,  and  some  other  drugs,  skins  of  hares, 
seals,  and  calves,  timber,  boards,  and  staves,  28 
tons  of  rags,  and  some  corn : the  exports,  alum, 
coals,  slates,  salt,  sal-ammoniac,  spelter,  tin, 
watches,  musical  instruments,  horses,  herrings, 
woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods  of  all  kinds,  India 
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calicoes  and  muslins,  and  other  common  articles 
of  consumption. 

GsRHANr:  — Imports  had  increased  from 
2,082,275/.  to  2,352,197/.;  exports,  from 
8,173.989/.  to  12.664,591/.  Our  trade  with  Ger- 
many was  therefore  at  once  the  greatest  and  the 
most  rapidly  growing  branch  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce. Our  imports  from  this  country  in  1800 
consisted  of  linen-yarn  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000 
Ihs.,  cotton,  silk,  wool,  6ax,  hemp,  linens,  cam- 
brics, canras,  lawns,  hollands,  tabling,  Ac.,  goat, 
ox,  and  horse  hair,  2378  lbs.  of  human  hair, 
hides,  chip  and  straw  hats,  3002  tons  of  rags, 
some  paper,  goose-quills,  timber,  boards,  &c.,  oak- 
bark,  brimstone,  books,  maps,  prints,  pictures, 
3195  wooden  clocks,  cork,  bees’-wax,  calf,  bear, 
conev,  goat,  sheep,  and  seal  skins,  oil  of  turi>entine, 
verdigris,  copperas,  succus  liquoritiie,  gums,  ar- 
senic, antimony,  and  other  drugs,  hops,  juniper- 
berries,  seeds,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  b^ns,  rye, 
rye-meal,  wheat-flour,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  pork, 
tongues,  potatoes,  brandy,  geneva,  and  other  spirits, 
Rhenish,  Tokay,  French,  and  Spanish  wines.  Our 
exports  thither  were  equally  numerous  and  various, 
comprising,  of  our  domestic  produce  and  manu- 
factures, cotton  goods  to  a large  amount,  cotton- 
yam  to  the  value  of  365,945/.,  woollens,  silks, 
lead,  pewter,  tin,  tinned  plates  (which,  half  a cen- 
tury before,  we  used  to  import  from  Germany), 
wrought  brass,  copper,  and  iron,  silver  plate  and 
plated  ware,  coals,  earthenware,  glass,  cabinet- 
ware,  coaches,  horses,  watches,  musical  instru- 
ments, books  and  stationery,  wearing-apparel, 
tanned  leather,  wrought  leather,  gloves,  haber- 
dashery, hats,  bark,  train-oil,  whalebone,  painters* 
colours,  copperas,  nil  of  vitriol,  sal-ammoniac,  and 
other  drugs,  refined  sugar,  molasses,  herrings  red 
and  white,  cod,  oysters,  and  the  following  articles 
of  colonial  and  foreign  merchandise  mother-of- 
pearl,  walking-canes,  aloes,  rhubarb,  borax,  cam- 
phor, cassia  lignea,  castoteum,  jalap,  and  other 
drugs,  gum  Senegal  and  other  gums,  cochineal,  in- 
digo, annotto,  Brazil  wood,  fustic,  logwood,  madder, 
and  other  d^e-stuSs,  mahogany  and  other  West  In- 
dia woods,  ivory,  cinnamon,  cloves,  pepper,  ginger, 
and  other  spices,  cacao,  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  sago, 
currants,  turmeric,  Indian  hides,  ox  and  cow  hides, 
skins  of  deer,  otter,  bear,  fox,  mink,  wolf,  &c., 
horns,  lint-seed  oil  and  other  oils,  rum,  brandy, 
arrack,  French,  Spanish,  and  other  wines,  tobacco, 
whalebone,  cotton,  cotton-yarn,  India  piece-goods, 
and  a few  Irish  linens.  Maepherson  observes  that 
much  of  the  commerce  of  Ciermany  was  “ for  ac- 
count of  the  nations  involved  in  the  war.” 

Prussia  and  Poland  ; — Imports  had  increased 
from  1,304,386/.  to  1,733,945/.;  exports,  from 
596,379/.  to  842,353/.  The  imports  consisted  of 
pearl-ashes,  weed-ashes,  spruce-beer  (1054  barrels 
from  Prussia,  1093  barrels  from  Poland),  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  rye,  flax,  hemp,  linen, 
timber,  boards,  staves,  &c.,  madder,  bristles,  mill- 
stones, wool,  hides,  goose-quills,  cheese,  lint-seed, 
and  some  skins;  the  exports,  of  iron,  lead,  tin. 


earthenware,  vroollens;  cottons,  and  other  ordinary 
articles  of  consumption. 

DeNHARX  AND  NoRWAT : — Impoits  had  fallen 
off  from  243,928/.  to  241,561/.,  if  so  insignificant 
a difference  can  be  so  described  ; exports  had  in- 
creased from  509,783/.  to  540,697/.  The  imports 
in  1800  were  oak-bark,  cordage,  hides  of  horses 
and  oxen,  bar  iron,  kelp,  rock  moss,  furs  and 
peltry,  tar,  timber  and  boards,  34,666  lbs.  of  cot- 
ton, 10,000  lbs.  of  indigo,  some  salted  beef,  pork, 
and  butter,  and,  in  this  year  of  scarcity,  the  unusual 
article  of  com.  The  exports  included  lead,  tin, 
coals,  glass,  salt,  cottons  and  woollens  of  all  kinds, 
hats,  Scotch  linens,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  the 
other  usual  commodities 

Canariks  : — Imports,  consisting  in  1800  of 
barilla,  copper,  some  drugs  and  gums,  orchilla,  47 
tons  of  Canary  wine,  and  553  tons  of  Spanish  wine, 
were  estimated  at  48,536/.,  whereas  in  1796  the 
value  put  upon  our  Imports  from  the  Canary 
islands  was  only  15,751/. ; which  made  the  en- 
tire trade  still  greater  in  1800  than  in  1796,  al- 
though in  1796  our  exports  thither  were  valued  at 
16,724/.,  and  in  1800  there  were  none. 

The  only  Mrts  of  the  world  our  trade  with 
which,  upon  the  whole,  appears  to  have  declined 
in  the  interval  between  these  two  years,  were  the 
following : — 

Spain  : — Imports  had  fallen  from  809,880/.  to 
655,652/.;  exports  had  fallen  from  546,125/.  to 
3382/.  Our  imports  from  Spain  in  1800  consisted 
of  barilla,  cork,  black  lead,  succus  liquoritim, 
mahogany,  shumack,  5,995,624  lbs.  of  Spanish 
wool,  10,517,750  lemons  and  oranges,  figs,  cur- 
rants, chestnuts,  hazel-nuts,  walnuts,  almonds, 
anise-seed,  oil,  brandy,  beans,  and  some  wheat ; 
our  direct  exports  thither  were  only  some  cinna- 
mon and  cacao. 

Italy  (exclusive  of  Venice): — Imports  had  in- 
creased from  299,796/.  to  357,736 ; but  exports 
had  fallen  from  747,969/.  to  568,731/.  The  im- 
ports in  1800  were,  books,  drawings,  4c.,  barilla, 
brimstone,  cork,  cream  of  tartar,  essence  of  lemons, 
manna,  senna,  and  other  drugs,  juniper-berries, 
perfumed  oil,  argol,  galls,  madder,  and  other  dye- 
stuffs, anchovies,  almonds,  figs,  prunes,  nuts,  cur- 
rants, raisins,  4c.,  ordinary  and  salad  oil,  chip  and 
straw  bats,  bugles  (or  glass  beads),  raw,  thrown, 
and  waste  silk,  lambs,  goats,  and  kids*  skins, 
695  tons  of  rags,  439  cwt.  of  cheese,  brandy 
statuary  to  the  value  of  1368/.,  marble,  and  cotton. 
The  exports  consisted  of  alum  (a  commodity  with 
which  in  the  middle  ages  Genoa  used  to  supply  all 
Europe),  wrought  brass,  iron,  and  silver,  plated 
ware,  woollens  of  all  sorts,  cottons  to  a consider- 
able amount,  a lew  linens,  earthenware,  glass, 
hardware,  tinned  plates,  dry  cod,  red  and  white 
herrings,  32,881  hogsheads  of  pilchards,  tanned 
and  wrought  leather,  dye-stuffs,  spkeries,  cacao, 
coffee,  sugar,  foreign  iron,  India  piece-goods,  rum, 
tar,  tobacco,  whalebone,  and  forei^  ox-gut. 
“ What,*’  exclaims  Maepherson,  “ would  the  mer- 
chants of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages  have  said  to  any 
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person  who  would  have  ventured  to  predict  that  a 
country  which  they  knew  good  for  nothing  but 
feeding  slieep  and  cattle,  and  furnishing  wool, 
hides,  lead,  and  tin,  should  ever  supply  them  with 
Oriental  produce  and  manufactures,  and  many 
other  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life !” 

Venick  ; — Imports  had  fallen  off  from  75,2571. 
to  54,028^.;  exports,  from  25,882/.  to  17,798/. 
The  imports  and  exports  in  the  trade  with  Venice 
were  of  the  same  description  as  in  that  with  the 
rest  of  Italy. 

Sweden  : — Imports  had  declined  from  317,.T36/. 
to  309,279;  exports,  from  121,512/.  to  78,839/.* 
The  imports  in  1800  consisted  of  some  com  and 
bread,  313  barrels  of  herrings,  flax,  bar  and  cast 
iron,  a very  small  quantity  of  wrought  iron,  rock 
muss,  pitch  and  tar,  timber,  boards,  stares,  &c. ; 
the  exports,  of  coals,  lead,  tin,  painters’  colours, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  sugar.  Coffee,  tobacco, 
spices,  drugs,  dye-stuffs.  East  India  calicoes,  rum, 
and  other  spirits. 

This  account  sufficiently  demonstrates  that  the 
war,  so  far  from  destroying  or  diminishing  our 
foreign  trade,  did  not  even  check  its  expansion, 
nay,  did  not  prevent  it  from  enlarging  and  extending 
itself  faster  perliapa  than  it  had  ever  done  in  a 
time  of  the  profoundest  tranquillity.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  our  trade  would  have  been  so  great  as 
it  was  in  the  year  1 800  had  the  country  been  at 
peace  for  the  whole  of  the  preceding  seventeen 
years,  instead  of  having  been  engaged  for  nearly 
the  latter  half  of  that  time  in  the  most  general  and 
most  costly  war  it  had  ever  waged.  In  truth, 
after  the  recovery  of  our  commercial  system  from 
the  momentary  shock  occasioned  by  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  srith  France,  the  new  state  of 
things  proved,  upon  the  whole,  highly  favourable 
to  the  extension  of  our  trade.  Difficulties  were 
interposed  in  the  way  of  our  direct  intercourse  with 
some  ptrts  of  the  continent ; but  even  to  most  of 
these  interdicted  quarters  our  manufactures  still 
found  their  way  in  large  quantities  by  circuitous 
routes,  and  we  soon  made  ourselves  so  completely 
masters  of  the  great  highway  of  nations,  the  ocean, 
that  our  ships  travels^  it  in  all  directions  almost 
as  freely  as  they  had  ever  done  in  time  of  peace, 
while  the  flags  of  our  rivals  scarcely  dared  any- 
where to  show  themselves,  and  our  acquisitions  of 
territory,  besides,  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere, 
opened  to  us  several  new  and  important  markets. 
But  the  extension  of  our  trade  was,  of  course,  also 
the  extension  of  our  manufactures,  by  which  it 
was  in  great  part  fed  and  sustained.  And  herein, 
also,  other  countries,  which  experienced  its  actual 
ravages,  were  rendered  by  the  war  more  dependent 
than  ever  upon  this  country,  the  only  considerable 
seat  of  industry  in  Europe  which  it  left  unviolated 
and  undiaturbra. 

The  figures  given  in  the  above  review  of  the 
progress  of  our  trade  with  the  different  parts  of 
the  world  are,  as  has  been  explained,  the  official 
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values  of  the  commodities  imported  and  exported, 
or  the  values  calculated  according  to  the  same  un- 
varying rate  or  price  of  a certain  quantity  of  each. 
The  sums  so  obtained  serve  very  well  to  indicate 
the  comparative  quantities  of  goods  sent  out  of  the 
country  and  brought  into  it  at  different  times  ; but 
this  ineihud  of  calculation  disregards  altogether 
both  differences  of  quality  and  fluctuations  of  price 
in  whatever  way  arising,  and  it  gives  no  view  of 
the  real  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  in  any 
particular  year.  Since  1 798,  however,  it  has  been 
attempted  in  the  official  accounts  to  estimate  this 
real  value  also.  For  that  year  we  have  only  such 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  British  merchandise 
exported ; which  is  set  down  as  having  been  actu- 
ally worth  33,148,682/.  instead  of  19,672,503/., 
as  it  stands  registered  according  to  the  standard 
rates.  In  1799  the  real  marketable  value  of  the 
imports  was,  according  to  the  re|>ort  of  the  in- 
spector-general, 49,002,170/. ; of  the  exports  of  all 
kinds  50,290,190/.  And  in  1800  the  real  value 
of  the  imports  is  stated  to  have  been  55,400,416/. ; 
of  the  exports  55,830,843/.  In  all  these  years, 
too,  the  excess  of  the  real  over  the  official  value 
was  rendered  less  than  it  ought  to  have  been  by 
what  the  report  of  the  inspector-general  calls  “ an 
old  established  error  in  rating  coffee  for  exporta- 
tion very  much  above  its  real  value  ” — so  much  in 
fact  as  to  make  the  official  higher  than  the  real 
value  of  the  whole  foreign  merchandise  exported. 
This  may  serve  to  explain  a statement  with  regard 
to  the  exports  of  coffee  noticed  in  a preceding  page.* 

The  total  amount  of  the  mercantile  marine  of 
the  empire  in  1800  is  stated  to  have  been  17,885 
vessels  of  all  sizes,  measuring  1,855,879  tons,  and 
navigated  by  138,721  hands.  Of  these  vessels 
12,198  belonged  to  England,  2155  to  Scotland, 
1003  to  Ireland,  2161  to  the  colonies,  130  to 
Guernsey  and  the  other  Channel  islands,  and  238 
to  the  Isle  of  Man.  There  entered  inward  in  this 
year  10,496  British  vessels,  measuring  1,379,807 
tons,  and  5512  foreign  vessels,  measuring  763,236 ; 
and  there  cleared  outward  11,856  British  vessels, 
measuring  1,444,271  tons,  and  4893  foreign  ves- 
sels, measuring  685,051  tons.t  There  were  built 
and  registered  in  the  several  ports  of  the  British 
dominions  in  the  course  of  this  year  965  vessels, 
measuring  in  all  1 26,268  tons. 

In  1801,  the  last  year  of  the  war  and  of  the 
period  under  review,  the  ‘ Chronological  Table  ’ 
in  Chalmers  makes  the  total  official  value  of  the 
exports  to  be  only  37,786,857/. ; but  the  amounts 
given  in  this  table  for  the  two  preceding  years  are 
greatly  lower  than  those  we  nave  quoted  above 
from  the  statements  of  the  inspector-general 
(33,640,357/.  instead  of  35,991,329/.  in  1799, 
and  38,120,120/.  instead  of  43,152,019/.  in  1800); 
so  that  Chimera  has  evidently  applied  some  prin- 
ciple of  reduction  to  these  statements,  at  least  as 
quoted  by  Maepherson.  As  both  accounts  agree 
in  the  vdues  assigned  to  the  exports  from  Srat- 

* anti>,  f>,  AM,  oote 
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Und,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  acknowledged 
error  in  the  rating  of  exported  coffee,  which  we 
have  juBt  noticed,  is  corrected  or  allowed  for  by 
Chalmers.  The  official  value  of  the  imports  for 
ISUl  would,  according  to  his  table,  be  32,795,5571.; 
but  this  sum  is  deduced  by  subtracting  what  he 
calls  the  favourable  balance  of  trade  from  the  ex- 
ports, so  that  it  involves  the  same  discrepancy  that 
has  been  already  explained.  Other  accounts  differ 
from  both  Macphetson  and  Chalmers.  Thus,  in 
a table  given  in  the  article  * Great  Britain,’  in  the 
* Penny  Cyclopaedia  * (vol.  xL  p.  417),  the  total  offi- 
cial value  of  the  imports  fur  1801  is  stated  as 
3I,786,262f. ; that  of  the  exports  as  35,264,650/. 
Mr.  Macculloch,  again,  in  a table  in  his  ‘Dic- 
tionary of  Commerce’  (second  edition,  p.  672), 
makes  the  official  value  of  the  imports  for  this  year 
to  have,  been  only  28,257,781,  and  that  of  the  ex- 
jmrts  34,381,617/.  The  declared  or  real  value  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  in  1801  is  set  down  in 
the  Cyclopsedia  at  39,730,659/. ; by  Mr.  Mac- 
culloch at  36,929,007/.  This  may  serve  as  a 
sample  of  the  utter  confusion  in  which  the  whole 
matter  remains.* 

The  number  of  bankruptcies  in  each  year,  from 
1 794  to  the  end  of  the  present  period,  seems  to 
corroborate  other  facts  in  indicating  a steady  in- 
crease of  trade  throughout  that  space.  The  num- 
ber was  812  in  1794,  718  in  1795,  747  in  1796, 
869  in  1797,  729  in  1798,  599  in  1799,  740  in 
1800,  893  in  ISOl.t  Here  we  see  the  tendency 
to  augmentation  on  the  whole,  but  no  instance  of 
anything  resembling  the  sudden  expansion  by 
which  the  number  of  bankruptcies,  which  was 
628  in  1792,  rose  to  be  1304  in  the  disastrous 
year  following.  The  reduction  of  the  number  in 
1798,  and  the  two  following  years,  may  lie  taken 
as  sufficient  evidence  that  even  the  Ucence  accorded 
to  the  bank  to  issue  inconvertible  paper  gave  at 
6rat  no  undue  or  dangerous  impulse  to  speculation  ; 
if  it  had,  the  diminution  of  bankruptcies  during 
these  three  years  would,  at  least,  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a much  more  than  proportionate  in- 
crease afterwards,  which  was  not  the  case.  The 
number  in  1802  was  only  853,  and  in  1803  no 
more  than  906  ; a rate  of  increase  not  greater  than 
might  be  looked  for,  as  the  natural  effect  of  the 
growth  and  enlargement  of  our  trade.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  any  variation  traceable  in  the 
number  of  the  bankruptcies,  during  the  ten  years 
that  followed  1793,  probably  represents  this  steady 
commercial  progress  much  more  than  the  operation 
of  any  other  influencing  cause — whether  unsound 

* Am  th«  table  in  Mr.  MaeetiUticfa'*  Dictiooary  (alio  rcpealMl  In  hia 
SuU.«1ieal  Acconol  of  the  Brituh  Empire,  Bril etlit ion.  II.  1S6).  i«  auictl 
to  be  founded  upon  ofDcial  tkicumenta  (namely.  I*arl.  Fuper.  No.  X43. 
•ess.  ia30,  and  Finance  AccouaU),  we  mav  add  the  auma  it 
for  tlte  yean  laoo  and  1T99  (with  which  it  cumrnmcea),  fur 
coranariauQ  wiih  Uinae  quoted  in  tn«  text  (nm  Macpbenim  and 
C(Mimer4 IT99.  oflicUl  value  of  importa  XUtti. ; of  exptrta 

27,31?. B97/.:  1900,  official  value  uf  imports  St.OffA, TOO/.;  ofexpuru 
29.93$,&37/.  The  declared  real  value  it  only  oximhU 

of  iirilith  and  Irish  iwduce  and  manuiorturvt.  The  table  iu  Uie 
Penny  CrcInpadU,  for  which  no  auilioritiee  urv  referred  to,  guet  back 
only  to  Uni  year  lltoi  • 

t Chaliucra.  HUtorlcal  View,  p.  240. 


or  excessive  speculation  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  seasons  of  difficulty  and 
depression,  financial  or  general,  on  tlie  other. 

The  progress  of  the  post-office  revenue  has  been 
stated  in  a preceding  page  up  to  the  year  1792  in- 
clusive.* In  7 793  the  gross  revenue  was  652,868/. ; 
the  nett  produce  397,086/.  In  1795  the  gross 
revenue  was  745,238/. ; the  nett  produce  414,548/. 
This  year  further  restraints  and  limitations  were 
placed  upon  franking,  by  the  act  35  Geo.  III. 
c.  53,  and  in  1796  the  gross  revenue  rose  to 
811,539/.;  the  nett  produce  to  479;487/.  Then 
an  augmentation  of  the  rates  of  postage  was  made 
by  the  act  37  Geo.  III.  c.  18.  Still  the  revenue 
went  on  steadily  increasing ; its  gross  amount  in 
1800  being  1,083,950/.,  its  nett  produce  720,981/. ; 
and  in  1801  its  gross  amount  being  1,144,900/., 
its  nett  produce  755,299/.,  or  not  much  less  than 
four  times  what  it  was  before  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Palmer’s  improvements  in  1784.t 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  present  period 
the  quantity  of  Bank  of  England  paper  in  cir- 
culation at  any  one  time,  including  both  notes  and 
post-bills,  was  usually  under  7,000,000/.  In 
1786  it  rose  for  the  first  time  to  above  8,000,000/. ; 
and,  according  to  the  accounts  made  up  to  31st  of 
August  in  each  year,  it  continued  from  this  date 
to  be  gradually  augmented  till  in  1791  it  attained 
to  the  amount  of  1 1 ,672,320/.  This  increase,  how- 
ever, was  certainly  not  more  than  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  In 
the  first  years  of  the  war  the  circulation  of  the 
Bank  suffered  some  contraction ; so  that  by  the 
year  1796  it  had  fallen  to  9,246,790/.  Then  came 
the  exemption  from  cash  payments ; under  which 
new  state  of  thinn  the  issues  of  bank  paper  in- 
creased during  the  remaining  years  of  the  pre- 
sent period  as  follows: — 11,114,120/.  in  1797; 
12,180,610/.  in  1798;  13,389,490/.  in  1799; 
15,047,180/.  in  1800  ; 14,556,110/.  on  the  31st 
of  August,  1801.  The  dividends  received  by  the 
proprietors  of  bank  stock  continued  throughout 
the  present  period  to  be  7 per  cent.,  as  they  had 
been  ever  since  1788.  In  the  year  1800,  by  the 
act  40  Geo.  III.  c.  28,  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
{ was  continued  (from  1806)  till  twelve  months’ 

. notice  after  the  1st  of  August,  1833;  the  Bank 
I advancing  to  government  the  sum  of  3,000,000/. 

; without  interest  fur  six  years  (a  period  subse- 
I quently  prolonged  till  six  months  after  the  con- 
I elusion  of  the  new  war  with  France  that  broke 
I out  in  1803). 

In  1793  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company 
; was  renewed  for  twenty  years,  or  till  the  1st  of 
! March,  1814.  The  act  passed  for  that  purpose  (the 
I 33  Geo.  III.  c.  52),  under  the  notion  that  the  trade 
i and  territorial  revenues  of  the  company  mi^ht 
henceforward  be  relied  upon  for  the  production 
of  a clear  annual  revenue  of  at  least  full  1 ,200,000/., 

i * S««  anu,  p.  SIS. 
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directed  that  uf  this  aurplua  500,000/.  a-year 
should  be  set  aside  for  the  reduction  of  the  com- 
pany’s debt  in  India  to  2,000,000/. ; and  that 
500,000/.  more  should  he  annually  paid  into  the 
Exchequer  to  be  appropriated  for  the  public  ser- 
vice as  parliament  should  think  6t  to  order.  The 
anticipation  of  any  such  surplus  revenue,  however, 
proved  entirely  fallacious ; and  this  contribution 
to  the  public  expenses  was  only  paid  for  one  year. 
The  act  renewing  the  charter  had  been  preceded 
the  same  year  by  another  act  (the  33  Geo.  III.  c. 
47)  authorising  the  company  to  add  another  mil- 
lion to  their  capital ; and,  as  the  new  stock  was  sub- 
scribed at  200/.  per  cent.,  it  produced  2,000,000/. 
in  money.  This  made  the  nominal  capital  of  the 
company  (or  that  upon  which  the  dividends  ate 
paid)  6,000,000/.,  at  which  it  still  continuea* 

The  act  of  1793,  which  renewed  the  charter, 
also  made  provision  for  partially  opening  the  trade 
with  India  to  private  individuals.  Any  British 
subject  residing  in  any  part  of  the  king’s  European 
dominions  was  allowed  to  export  to  Bengal,  Mala- 
bar, Coromandel,  or  Sumatra,  but  only  in  the 
company’s  ships,  any  article  of  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  British  dominions  in  Europe, 
except  military  stores,  ammunition,  masts,  spars, 
cordage,  anchors,  pitch,  tar,  and  cupper ; and  ou 
the  other  hand  liberty  was  given  to  the  company’s 
civil  servants  in  India,  and  to  the  free  merchants 
living  in  India  under  the  company’s  protection,  to 
ship  in  the  company’s  ships,  on  their  own  account 
and  risk,  all  kinds  of  India  goods,  except  calicoes, 
dimities,  muslins,  and  other  piece-goods: — those 
they  were  not  to  ship  without  a bcence  from  the 
company.  It  was  directed  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  private  trade,  the  company  should  in  every 
year  set  apart  at  least  3000  tuns  of  their  shipping ; 
the  owners  of  the  goods  paying  for  their  freight  at 
the  rate  of  51.  outward,  and  15/.  homeward  in  time 
of  peace,  and  at  higher  rates  in  time  of  war,  if  the 
company,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  should  sec  good  to  exact  such. 

Scarcely  any  goods  were  sent  out  to  India  by 
the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  under  the  act 
of  1793.  “ But  the  merchants  residing  in  India,” 
says  Maepherson,  ” as  soon  as  they  understood 
that  a legalised  extension  of  their  trade  was  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  legislature,  and  without  wait- 
ing to  know  the  regulations  of  it,  built  a consider- 
able number  of  ships,  which  they  proposed  to  em- 
ploy in  the  trade  between  India  and  England, 
though  Lord  Cornwallis,  then  governor-general, 
and  Sir  John  Shore,  his  successor,  both  informed 
them  that  there  could  not  be  employment  for  their 
ships  in  the  way  they  expected.  In  the  year  1795, 
when  seven  of  the  largest  of  the  company’s  ships 

* ICr.  M«ccuUoeh.  ia  hb  ConiDfrcUl  Dictknary,  wooad  edition, 
art.  * EmI  lodla  Company,'  p.  &33,  tUtee  that  in  1790  leare  tdvro 
10  the  company  by  {Mrliamenl  to  add  two  millions  to  their  capital 
stock  by  cmtini  90,000  d«w  shares : and  that,  as  titene  shartFS  sum  at 
th«  rate  of  ITS/,  cneh.  they  produoeal  S,4M,00U/.  An  act  to  the  effect 
nentiotaed  was  passed  In  March.  1797.  bat  It  was  oster  Ukm  ad- 
vantage of  by  th«  ooaipany.  It  seams  to  be  confounded  in  this  state 
meot  with  the  act  of  1709  (see  ante.  p.  949).  nnder  which  additional 
stuck  In  the  amount  of  onn  imiUioa  waa  sobaeribed  for  at  Uie  rate  of 
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were  taken  into  his  majesty’s  service,  and  the  com- 
pany at  the  same  time  ordered  large  quaniitita  uf 
rice  to  be  brought  from  India,  in  order  to  afford 
relief  to  this  country,  then  distressed  by  a scarcity 
of  corn,  twemy-seven  of  these  India-built  ships 
were  taken  into  the  company's  service,  at  the  rate 
of  16/.  per  ton  for  rice  and  heavy  goods,  and  20/. 
for  fine  goods.  All  of  these  ships  carried  gouda 
to  London  for  account  of  the  private  merchanta 
settled  in  India,  and  alao  carried  British  goods  to 
India  for  them.  The  owners  of  the  India-built 
ahips  now  thought  that  they  had  reason  to  believe 
them  regularly  established  in  the  trade ; but,  as  the 
emergency  which  called  them  into  employment  no 
longer  existed,  it  waa  impossible  to  allow  them  to 
lupcraede  the  ships,  built  and  equipped  in  a supe- 
rior manner  expressly  for  the  aervice  of  the  com- 
pany, which  they  were  under  engagements  to  em- 
ploy for  a stipulated  number  of  voyages.”  * This 
gave  rise  to  a long  contest  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  private  merchants,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  the  company  were  forced  at 
last  to  make  various  concessions  beyond  the  pro- 
visions of  their  charter.  The  progress  of  the 
trade,  from  1792  to  the  close  of  the  present 
period,  will  be  most  distinctly  indicated  by  the 
following  notice  of  the  exports  and  imports:— 
Total  exports  from  England  in  1793,  1,266,036/. 
(including  only  10,290/.  of  bullion) ; in  1797, 
1,739,510/.  (including  627,858/.  of  bullion) ; in 
1798,  2,634,502/.  (including  1,217,748/.  of  bul- 
lion); in  1801,  2,512,779/.  (including  435,595/. 
of  bullion).  Total  imports  to  England  in  1793, 
5,769,547/.  (of  which  on  account  of  private  trade, 
882,620/.);  in  1795,  8,098,495/.  (of  which  pri- 
vate trade,  1,189,296/.,  and  what  ia  called  neutral 
property  380,230/.);  in  1797,  6,053,401/.  (of 
which  private  trade,  1,204,901/.,  and  neutral  pro- 
perty 129,678/.) ; 1798,  10,315,256/.  (of  which 
private  trade,  1,629,959/.,  and  neutral  property 
348,231/.);  1801,  9,153,511/.  (of  which  pri- 
vate trade,  2,305,235/.,  and  neutral  property 
220, 775/.). t What  ia  called  neutral  property  in 
this  account  would  appear  to  be  goods  sent  home 
to  England  in  the  company’s  ships,  by  subjects  of 
the  United  States,  and  other  friendly  powers,  to 
whom  a general  permission  to  trade  with  the  ter- 
ritories under  the  government  of  the  company, 
under  certain  regulations,  was  granted  by  acta 
passed  in  1797,  afler  it  had  been  practically  cn- 
yoyed  for  some  preceding  years. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  History  of  the  Useful 
Arts  during  the  present  period,  commencing  with 
agriculture,  the  most  important  of  all.  In  agri- 
culture we  must  not  expect  the  sudden  revolutions 
which  sometimes  take  place  in  the  otlier  useful 
arts.  Indeed,  it  is  often  conducted  for  ages  with 
scarcely  any  variation.  There  ia  little  to  dhtin- 
uish  the  present  abort  period  from  the  one  imme- 
iately  preceding  it,  ao  far  as  this  art  is  concerned ; 

* Hlttorv  (tf  th<>  Burofmn  C0MB«ret  with  lodU,  p.  tit. 
f Tsbl*lu  M«q  b*raoD,  lliciory  ofComiMret  with  p.  4t0. 
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but  there  are  nevertheleas  a few  circum&tancos 
connected  with  it  that  require  a brief  notice.  After 
the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  there  was  manifested  a 
strong  spirit  of  agricultural  improvement,  the 
effects  of  which  have  been  adverted  to  iii  the  pre* 
ceding  Book;*  and  at  tlie  commencement  of  the 
present  period  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  left  the  nation  equally  at  liberty  to 
pursue  a similar  course  with  still  greater  ardour. 
To  engage  extensively  in  agriculture  pursuits  was 
at  this  time  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  patriotic 
duties  to  which  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  could 
devote  their  attention.  Their  example  and  influ- 
ence were  not  without  effect,  and  the  number  was 
constantly  increasing  of  those  who  endeavoured  to 
augment  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  by  availing 
themselves  of  scientiBc  discoveries  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  arts.  New  processes  of  culti- 
vation were  trieil,  and  every  branch  of  rural  eco- 
nomy was  investigated,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
if  anything  in  it  could  be  amended.  The  improve- 
ment of  live-stock,  especially  cattle  and  sheep, 
which  Bakewell  had  carried  to  so  high  a point  in 
the  preceding  period,  was  as  zealously  pursued  by 
many  other  breeders ; and  the  success  which  at* 
tended  their  efforts  is  one  of  tlie  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  agricultural  improvement  which  we  nave 
now  to  notice.  Culley,  who  was  himself  a great  im- 
prover of  live-stock,  and  who  wrote  a useful  little 
work  on  the  subject  in  1809,  shows  that  it  was  no 
mean  advantage  which  these  men  conferred  on  the 
nation.  Although  his  work  was  published  several 
years  after  its  close,  yet  it  was  during  the  present 
period  that  the  changes  of  which  he  speaks  had 
taken  place.  Before  its  termination,  there  were,  he 
says,  oxen  which  were  **  more  like  an  ill-made  black 
horse  than  an  ox  or  a cow and  the  flesh,  which 
did  not  in  his  opinion  deserve  to  be  called  beef, 
was  **  as  black  and  coarse-grained  as  horse-flesh.’* 
Such  an  animal  could  scarcely  be  fattened  for  the 
butcher,  as  nearly  all  the  food  which  it  consumed 
Went  to  the  support  of  ’’  offal.”  As  to  sheep,  he 
says,  while  the  old  sorts  required  three  years,  or 
even  a still  longer  time,  tbc  improved  bre^s  could 
be  made  fit  for  market  in  two  years — making,  in 
this  way  only,  a saving  of  above  thirty  per  cent. 
In  cattle  it  was  calculated  that  a similar  saving  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  was  effected;  and  in  lx>th 
cases  the  meat  obtained,  at  a less  expense  of  food, 
and  in  a shorter  space  of  time,  was  far  superior  in 
quality  and  quantity  to  that  of  the  old  breeds,  in 
which  the  difference  between  the  coarser  and  finer 
parts  amounted  to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  while 
the  quantity  of  bone  was  very  great.  Other  de- 
partments of  rural  economy  were  already  in  a state 
only  requiring  favourable  circumstances  to  bring 
the  improvements  which  had  been  already  intro- 
duced into  more  general  practice.  The  character 
of  the  htrvesta  during  several  years  of  the  period, 
and  the  increase  of  population,  had  this  effect. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  unfavourable  seasons 
from  1766  to  1775  having  occasioned  high  prices, 
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an  immense  quantity  of  land  (not  less  than 
1,207,000  acres)  was  enclosed  in  the  ten  years 
ending  with  1779,  and  much  of  it  was  brought 
into  cultivation.  In  the  twenty  years  from  1780 
to  1799,  altlioiigh  the  populatiuu  was  increasing 
more  rapidly^  the  num^r  of  acres  enclosed  was 
very  little  more  (1,308,270  acres)  than  in  the  ten 
years  from  1770  to  1779.  The  seasons  were  more 
favourable  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  period ; 
and  in  six  of  the  years  from  1780  to  1789,  wheat 
was  exported,  the  average  price  in  the  home  market 
being  at  or  under  44 the  quarter,  when  the  ex- 
porter could  claim  the  bounty  of  5r.  the  quarter, 
in  1791  the  corn-law  of  1773  was  altered,  u 
clamour  having  been  raised  respecting  its  tendenc\ 
to  render  England  dc(>endent  upon  foreigners,  f 
was  now  enacted  that  the  nominal  duty  of  6</.  th 
quarter  should  be  paid  only  when  wheat  was  at  c 
above  54r.  the  quarter,  instead  of  48s.,  as  unde 
the  former  law.  The  bounty  on  exportation  wo 
continued ; but  the  year  following  was  the  last  ii 
which  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  resort  to  foreign  markets  to  obtain  relit  i 
from  an  overabundant  supply  of  grain.  Although 
it  was  not  rc)>ealed  until  1815,  yet  during  this  long 
interval  prices  never  sank  so  low  as  to  entitle  the 
exporter  to  claim  the  bounty.  In  1793,  *94,  ’95, 
the  country  was  visited  with  a succession  of  un- 
favourable harvests;  and  in  1800  famine  was  lite- 
rally at  our  doors.  In  June,  1795,  the  price  of 
wheat  rose  to  134s.  StI.  the  quarter.  In  1800  the 
harvest  was  estimated  to  be  one-third  defleient. 
At  both  of  these  seasons  of  scarcity  very  active 
measures  were  taken  by  the  government  and  par- 
liament to  ensure  a supply  of  corn.  Importation 
was  encouraged  by  enormous  bounties;  and  in 
1795  neutral  vessels,  laden  with  corn,  were  seized, 
and  compelled  to  sell  their  cargoes  to  the  govern- 
ment agents.  In  1800  some  regulations  were  also 
established  by  parliament  for  ensuring  the  econo- 
mical consumption  of  corn  and  grain.  Bread  was 
not  allowed  to  be  sold  by  bakers  until  twenty- four 
hours  after  it  was  baked.  The  distilleries  and 
starch-manufactories  were  prohibited  using  grain. 
The  hair-powder  tax  was  imposed.  Proclamations 
were  also  issued  urgently  impressing  on  the  public 
the  duty  of  economy  in  the  use  of  bread  and  flour. 
Substitutes  for  wheaten  bread  were  recommended. 
The  Boanl  of  Agriculture  made  experiments  in 
bread-making,  and  produced  eighty  diticrent  kinds; 
and  through  its  influence  the  cultivation  of  the  po- 
tato was  greatly  extended.  In  March,  1801 , wheat 
was  156i.  2W.  the  Winchester  quarter  (or  20r.  the 
imperial  bushel);  but  fortunately  the  new  harvest 
proved  tolerably  abundant,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  the  price  had  fallen  to  75r.  6</.,  though  this 
was  still  nearly  double  the  average  price  of  one  of 
the  earlier  years  of  the  period  (1785)«»when  it 
was  38^.  6d.  The  import  of  wheat  in  1800  was 
1,424,766  quarters,  and  in  1801,  1,396,359.  In 
1800  Lord  Hawkesbury  estimated  the  quantity  of 
wheat  grown  in  England  at  6,800,000  quarters, 
which,  he  said,  was  insulficicnt  for  the  cousump- 
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tion  of  the  country,  and  required,  on  an  average, 
an  importation  equal  to  one-tMeimcth  of  the  con- 
sumption.  The  high  prices  of  these  years  attracted 
much  additional  capital  to  agrici^urc.  Arthur 
Young  estimated  that,  in  1T95,  awra  of  twenty 
millions  sterling,  above  the  yearly  average  of  the 
preceding  twelve  years,  found  its  way  into  the 
pockets  of  the  farmers.  In  1800  and  1801  the 
Iiigh  prices  led  to  a renewal  of  the  same  process ; 
and  as  rents  had  not  yet  been  generally  raised,  the 
farmers  made  large  profits.  More  laud  was  put 
under  the  plough,  and  the  enclosure  of  commons 
also  added  to  the  quantity  of  cultivated  toil.  In 
the  ten  years  from  1800  to  1809,  1,550,000  acres 
of  common  lands  were  enclosed.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened, that  when  the  seasons  again  became  favour- 
able, and  prices  fell,  an  outcry  was  raised  against 
the  corn-law  of  llOl,  which  was  altered  two  years 
after  the  close  of  the  present  period,  when  the 
price  at  which  the  nominal  duty  of  6d.  was  pay- 
able was  raised  to  66*.  the  quarter.  From  1773 
to  1804  the  scale  of  protection  had  ascended  from 
48r.  first  to  54r.  and  then  to  66r.  7 he  succes- 

sive alternation  of  high  and  low  prices  was  pro- 
bably, in  the  then  existing  state  of  agriculture,  of 
greater  efficacy  in  stimulating  its  powers  than  a 
uniform  high  price  would  have  been.  At  one 
)>enod  a high  rate  of  profit  diverted  a fructifying 
stream  of  capital  to  thia  branch  of  industry  ; and 
at  another  low  prices  stimulated  industry,  and  led 
to  the  abolition  of  old,  slovenly,  and  expensive 
practices. 

But  of  all  the  eleroenta  of  agricultural  prosperity 
which  were  in  activity  during  the  present  period, 
undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  was  that  arising 
from  the  growth  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 
The  increase  of  the  population  of  England  from 
1780  to  1801  rather  exceeded  1,500,000;  and 
a larger  proportion  of  this  additional  number 
than  in  any  former  period  consisted  of  non- 
agricultural  consumers.  Our  rising  and  thriving 
manufactures,  especially  those  of  cotton,  were 
rapidly  creating  masses  of  profitable  consumers 
of  agricultural  produce.  Canals,  which  were 
comparatively  unknown  at  the  close  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  were  increasing  in  number,  and,  ex- 
tending to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country,  were 
the  means  of  bringing  its  produce  into  the  richest 
markets.  If  the  population  had  not  been  steadily 
advancing,  the  tendency  to  uniformity  of  price 
would  have  been  at  first  only  a partial  gain ; but, 
as  it  was,  every  part  of  the  country  was  immedi- 
ately benefited.  Agriculture  was  particularly  bene- 
fited by  the  increased  demand  for  animal  food 
from  the  manufacturing  towns  and  villages.  Live- 
stock increased  in  value,  to  feed  which  the  most 
improved  practices  of  modern  husbandry  were 
forced  iflto  operation.  Green  crops,  clover,  arti- 
ficial grasses,  turnips,  potatoes,  and*oiher  roots  were 
aubaiituted  for  fallows.  The  land  was  subjected 
to  a greater  variety  and  a better  rotation  of  crops, 
and  under  a less  exhausting  system  of  cultivation 
there  was  a greater  abundance  of  manure,  ao  that 
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it  was  conatantly  kept  in  a higher  state  of  fertility, 
and  yielded  annually  a larger  return,  than  it  could 
have  done  under  the  ancient  practice  of  Ukiug 
successive  corn-crops  followed  by  fallows. 

In  this  brief  notice  of  the  state  of  agriculture 
and  the  chief  causes  which  led  to  its  improvement 
in  the  |>eriod  now  under  notice,  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture (established  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  in- 
corporated in  August,  1793)  must  nut  be  forgotten. 
Its  secretary  was  Arthur  Young,  whose  * Agricul- 
tural Toura,*  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  pre- 
ceding period,  had  a powerful  effect  in  directing  the 
public  mind  to  practical  inquiries  on  his  favourite 
aubject.  Th  * Annals  of  Agriculture  * were  com- 
menced by  him  in  1784,  and  continued  to  appear 
till  1 808.  One  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  was  to  institute  a survey  of  all  the 
English  counties  on  a uniform  plan,  which  brought 
out,  fur  the  information  of  the  class  most  interested  in 
adopting  them,  all  those  improved  practices  origin- 
ating in  individual  enterprise  and  intelligence,  or 
those  peculiar  to  the  district,  and  which  bad  hitherto 
been  carried  on  in  an  isolated  manner.  The  * Sur- 
veys * were  first  printed  for  private  circulation 
amongst  the  most  intelligent  sgriculiurists  in  the 
kingdom,  at  well  as  in  ea^  particular  county  ; and, 
after  undergoing  correction  and  revision,  they  were 
subsequently  published  under  the  authority  of  the 
Board.  As  a whole  they  are  very  imperfectly  and 
unequally  executed,  but  they  were  useful  in  pro- 
moting the  great  work  of  that  day — the  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  counoy. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  was  assisted  by  an  annual 
grant  from  parliament ; and  during  the  yean  of 
scarcity  it  took  upon  itself  to  suggest  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  provide  remedies  against  the  dearth. 
The  Board  collected  information,  and  made  reports 
to  the  minister  on  the  state  of  the  crops ; and  the 
statistics  of  agriculture  which  came  into  its  pos- 
session were  also  at  timea  made  use  of  by  the 
government.  The  Board  encouraged  experiments 
in  agriculture  by  prizes  to  the  successful  improver 
on  old  practices;  and  the  influence  which  it  pos- 
sessed over  the  provincial  agricultural  societies 
excited  and  combined  the  eUoita  of  all  in  one 
direction.  The  two  great  agricultural  foies  of  this 
period  (the  * sheep-shcariugs  ’ at  Holkham  and 
Woburn,  at  which  hundreda  of  the  moat  eminent 
agriculturists  of  the  kingdom  were  annually  assem- 
bled) were  also  not  a little  serviceable  in  stimulating 
the  national  taste  in  favour  of  agriculture.  King 
George  III.  himself  was  also  strongly  attached  to  the 
same  pursuit,  and  his  extensive  farms  at  Windsor 
occupied  much  of  the  time  not  devoted  to  the  cares 
of  state.  His  majesty  was  so  decidedly  in  favour 
of  working  oxen  in  preference  to  horses,  that  not  a 
single  horse  for  tillage  was  worked  upon  these 
farms,  but  the  number  of  working  oxen  employed 
was  about  two  hundred.  The  economy  Or  advan- 
tage of  the  two  practices  was  the  agricultural 
ifuestio  vexaia  of  the  period,  but  it  has  long  been 
determined  in  favour  of  the  horse. 

We  have  thus  briefly  adverted  to  the  most  pro- 
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Tninent  circumiUnces  which  affected  agriculture 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  have 
entered  into  details  would  have  been  to  write  a 
treatise  on  husbandry.  The  instrument  most  gene- 
rally defective  was  probably  the  plough,  and,  af^er 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  present  century,  it  still 
remains,  in  some  places,  a cumbrous  impleracut 
and,  if  the  form  be  improved,  it  is  still  used  as  if 
it  had  lost  none  of  its  ancient  clumsiness,  and  twice 
as  many  horses  are  employed  in  it  as  are  really 
necessary.  It  is  surprising  that  a practice  of  this 
nature  should  have  prolonged  its  existence  forty 
ears  after  the  close  of  the  period  of  which  we  have 
een  treating.  Perhaps  no  isolated  case  could, 
however,  now  be  found  quite  so  bad  as  the  nearly 
universal  practice  in  reference  to  ploughing  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  Middleton,  in  hi»Mid- 
diesex  ‘ Survey,’  says : — In  May,  1 196, 1 saw,  in 
one  day,  two  teams  with  six  horses  in  each,  and 
three  men  to  attend  each  team,  namely,  one  to  hold 
the  plough  and  two  to  drive  the  horses,  plough- 
ing, with  a wide  furrow,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  per  day.  ...  1 have  seen  a barley  soil  receive 
the  last  ploughing,  previous  to  sowing  turnips, 
with  a team  of  five  horses,  and  two  men  to  attend 
them ; and  at  the  same  time  a team  of  six  horses 
in  length,  with  three  men  attending,  were  giving 
the  first  ploughing  to  a fallow.”  In  the  * Farmers’ 
Mngazine’  for  July,  1800,  there  ia  a letter  from 
” a Scots  farmer,  during  a tour  through  England,” 
in  which  the  Hertfordshire  plough  is  described 
**  Our  old  Scottish  plough,”  he  says,  ” is  but  a 
child  in  comparison  with  this  giant.  Five  horses 
are  usually  employed  in  the  draught,  and  yet, 
strange  to  tell,  the  furrow  we  saw  did  not  exceed 
four  inches  in  deepness.  1 have  seen  land  ploughed 
full  deeper  with  one  horse.”  In  the  ‘ Survey  * of 
Northumberland,  published  in  1800,  the  author 
has  some  remarks  on  the  strength  of  that  preju- 
dice which  ” continues  the  use  of  five  horses,  and 
heavy,  clumsy,  unwieldy  wheel-ploughs,  where  a 
single  swing-plough,  and  two  horses  yoked  double, 
and  driven  by  the  holder,  would  do  the  same 
quantity  of  work  equally  well,  and  at  one-third  the 
expense  I ” 

The  nearer  we  approach  to  our  own  times,  the 
more  difficult  does  it  become  to  present  a con- 
densed yet  comprehensive  view  of  the  progress  of 
that  manufacturing  industry  to  which  the  British 
empire  owes  so  mdeh  of  its  greatness.  Besides 
other  reasons,  in  the  infancy  of  national  manufac- 
tures every  useful  invention  presents,  owing  to  its 
comparative  isolation,  an  object  to  which  the  his- 
torian may  direct  his  attention  ; while,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  more  advanced  progress,  even  greater 
improvements  cease  to  be  prominent  or  striking, 
simply  because  they  are,  as  it  were,  surrounded  by 
others  of  nearly  equal  magnitude.  In  like  manner, 
the  first  establibhment  for  the  introduction  of  a new 
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manufacture,  and  the  name  of  ite  founder,  assume 
a distinctness  and  prominence  in  history  which 
cannot  be  given  to  their  successors,  although  they 
may  contribute  in  a far  more  important  degree  to 
the  extension  of  the  national  resources.  If,  there- 
fore, the  period  now  under  review  should  appear 
deficient  of  the  prominent  features  which  distin- 
guished that  immediately  preceding  it,  such  as  the 
introduction  of  navigable  canals,  the  improvement 
of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  invention  of  auto- 
matic cotton-spinning,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  absence  of  such  remarkable  changes  ia 
indicative  rather  of  the  extent  of  the  progress  al- 
ready realised,  than  of  any  ful)iug-off  in  the  spirit 
of  improvement. 

According  to  the  method  wc  followed  in  the 
last  Book,  our  review  of  the  productive  industry  of 
the  British  isles,  from  the  close  of  the  American 
war  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  will  be  prefaced  by  a 
notice  of  that  class  of  public  improvements  which 
tends  to  facilitate  commercial  intercourse.  In  allu- 
sion to  these  and  other  measures  of  kindred  cha- 
racter, such  as  enclosures,  draining,  paving,  and 
parochial  improvements,  Chalmers  observes  that, 
from  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1783  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  in  1793,  domestic  meliora- 
tions had  been  carried  on  with  equal  vigour  and 
success ; but  that  during  the  succeeding  war  our 
domestic  improvements  w*ere  pursued  with  still 
greater  knowledge  and  more  useful  efficacy.  In 
illustration  of  these  assertions,  he  states  that  the 
number  of  acts  of  parliament  relating  to  roads 
and  bridges,  in  the  eight  years  from  1785  to  1792, 
was  302,  and  in  (he  next  j>eriod  of  eight  years, 
from  1793  to  1800,  341.  The  numbers  of  acts 
relating  to  canals,  harbours,  Ac.,  in  the  same  pe- 
riods, were,  respectively.  64  and  132;  of  those 
relating  to  enclosures,  draining,  &c.,  245  and  589; 
and  of  those  for  paving  and  other  parochial  im- 
provements, 139  and  62 making  the  total  num- 
ber of  acts  relating  to  local  improvements  750  and 
1124  in  the  two  periods  respectively.  Thus,  during 
a space  of  time  (1785  to  1600  inclusive),  nearly 
coincident  with  the  period  under  review,  1874 
acts  of  )>arliament  in  all  were  passed  fur  the  pro- 
motion of  the  above  important  objects;  of  which 
643  related  to  roads,  bridges,  &c. ; 196  to  canals, 
harbours,  and  similar  works;  834  to  enclosures, 
draining,  &c. ; and  the  remaining  201  to  paving 
and  parochial  improvements.  With  such  facta 
before  our  eyes,  we  may  well  join  with  Chalmers 
in  admiration  at  the  augmented  energy  of  the  spirit 
of  domestic  improvement,  in  the  midst  of  an 
expensive  and  exciting  war.  ” The  world  will,” 
he  observes,  ” contemplate  this  enterprise  with 
wonder.  Millions,  and  tens  of  millions,  have  been 
raised  upon  the  people,  for  carrying  on  an  interest- 
ing war,  yet  they  have  found  money,  as  they  had 
skill  and  industry,  to  improve  * this  island  of  bliss 
amid  the  subject  seas.’  ” ” Great  Britain,”  he 

proceeds,  ” as  it  has  bceri  more  improved  during 
every  war,  ia  worth  more,  at  the  conclusion  of  it, 
than  when  hostilities  began  ; and  this  happy  isle, 
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where  the  foot  of  the  foe  never  treads,  if  it  were 
brought  to  the  hammer,  would  sell  fur  more  than 
it  would  have  fetched  at  any  former  |>eriod,  in 
proportion  to  its  additional  improvements.”* 

The  wretched  condition  of  many  even  of  the 
principal  roads  in  England,  early  in  the  reign  of 
George  III , has  been  fully  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding  Bookjt  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  ob- 
serve that,  at  a period  subsequent  to  that  under 
consideration,  riglit  principles  of  ruad*making  did 
not  extend  at  a rule  at  all  proportionate  to  the  ex- 
tension of  turnpike-roads.  There  is,  nevertheless, 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  very  considerable 
improvement  was  made  in  the  condition  of  the 
principal  highways,  between  the  lime  when  their 
disgraceful  state  excited  the  indignation  of  Arthur 
Young  and  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A 
convincing  proof  of  this  amelioration  is  afforded  by 
the  substitution  of  mail-coaches  fur  messengers  on 
horseback,  and  in  the  comparative  speed  and  re- 
gularity which,  according  to  the  advocates  of  that 
important  measure,  had  been  previously  attained 
by  the  ordinary  stage-coaches  and  diligences.  The 
change  alluded  to  was  commenced  in  1784,  | the 
first  mail-coach  upon  Mr.  Palmer’s  plan  having 
left  London  for  Bristol  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd 
of  August  in  that  year.  Notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  opposition  which  now  appears  almost  in- 
credible, and  which  checked  the  progress  of  the 
plant  introduced  for  accelerating  the  speed  of  the 
mails,  as  well  as  those  fur  improving  the  internal 
management  of  the  Post-Office,  it  appears,  by  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Palmer  before  a parlia- 
mentary committee  in  1797,  that  down  to  that 
time  three  hundred  and  eighty  towns,  which  had 
previously  had  but  three  poets  a week,  and  forty 
which  had  had  no  post  at  all,  were  supplied  with 
daily  posts ; and  that  the  mails  were  conveyed  upon 
many  of  the  cross  post-roads  in  one-third  or  even 
one-fourth  of  the  time  required  before  the  adoption 
of  his  improvements.  But  more  direct  evidence  of 
the  improvement  of  the  highways  is  not  wanting. 
Adam  Walker,  in  a tour  published  in  1792,  which 
contains  some  interesting  notices  of  the  manufac- 
turing district  of  l^ncashire,  adverts  to  some  of  the 
very  roads  upon  which  Young  had  been  so  justly 
severe  about  twenty  years  before.  He  states  that, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
causeway  of  round  pebbles,  about  two  feet  wide, 
was  all  that  man  or  beast  could  travel  upon 
through  both  Cheshire  and  Lancashire ; that  as 
trade  increased,  and  turnpikes  became  more  gene- 
ral, the  ruts  were  filled  up  with  pebbles  and  cinders ; 
but  that,  with  such  repair,  the  roads  were  not  ren- 
dered passable  in  winter  for  coaches  or  chaises. 
“ Indictments  and  lawsuits,”  he  proc’eeds  to  say, 
“ ut  last  produced  a brujd  pavement,  which  would 
suffer  two  carriages  to  pass  each  other;  and  this 
wsis  thought  the  ultimate  perfection  that  a country 
without  gravel  could  go  to ; and  the  narrow  pave- 
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ment  became  covered  with  grass.  In  this  state 
the  roads  have  continued  many  years,  to  the  great 
profit  of  the  coachmaker,  and  the  cure  of  indi- 
gestion : but  now  both  the  broad  and  narrow  pave- 
ments are  pulling  up,  the  pebbles  breaking  into 
smaller  pieces,  and  their  interstices  filling  up  with 
sand.”  ” So  far  as  this  method  has  proce^ed,” 
observes  Walker,  “ the  roads  arc  become  os  good 
as  in  any  part  of  England  ; and,  no  doubt,  the 
utility  will  soon  become  general,  enforced  by  so 
apirited  and  liberal  a people  as  inhabit  these  coun- 
ties.”* The  comparative  excellence  of  many  of 
the  principal  highways  of  this  country  is  frequently 
referred  to  with  admiration  by  M.  Faujts  Saint- 
Fond,  an  intelligent  Frenchman  who  visited  Great 
Britain  **  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  state  of 
the  arts,  the  sciences,  natural  history,  and  manners,” 
about  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution.  Of  the  road  from  London  to  Stilton 
he  olisen’cs,  ” Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  and 
convenience  of  the  road  during  these  sixty-three 
miles : it  resembles  the  avenue  of  a magnificent 
garden  ;”t  &nd,  excepting  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
this  traveller  scarcely  ever  complains  of  the  state 
of  the  roads.  He  frequently  alludes  to  heaps  of 
stones  laid  beside  the  roads  for  their  repair.  It 
should  be  observed,  how*evef,  that  the  observationa 
of  Saint-Fond  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  made 
upon  the  principal  roads,  which  were  probably  the 
best  kept.  Respecting  the  roads  of  Ireltmd  we 
have  little  information  ; but  Arthur  Young  states, 
as  the  result  of  his  observations  in  1776  and  the 
two  following  years,  that,  although  the  turnpikes 
were  generally  left  in  a state  disgraceful  to  the 
kingdom,  the  bye-roads  were  admirable,  and  could 
not  fail  to  strike  an  English  traveller  exceedingly, 
on  account  of  their  superiority  to  those  of  the  sister 
country,  t He  attributes  their  superior  preservation 
in  a great  degree  to  the  use  of  light  one-horse  carts 
or  cars,  instead  of  the  heavy  team-waggons  common 
in  England. 

The  last  fifteen  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
produced  few  improvements  worthy  of  notice  in 
the  construction  of  railroads,  which  were,  however, 
though  very  gradually,  coming  into  more  general 
use.  The  earliest  of  what  may  be  distinguished  as 
public  railways,  constructed  by  joint-stock  com- 
panies fur  traffic  in  general  merchandise,  was 
that  known  as  the  Surrey  Iron  Railway,  which 
extends  from  the  river  Thames,  at  Wandsworth, 
to  Croydon;  but,  although  thtf  act  of  parliament  § 
authorising  its  constniction  received  the  royil 
assent  May  21,  1801,  this  road  was  not  opened 
until  1805.  ^veral  of  the  canal  acts  passed  be- 
tween 1776  and  the  close  of  the  century  con- 
tain provisions  for  the  construction  of  short  rail- 
ways, either  to  connect  mines,  limekilns,  quarries, 
or  manufactories  with  the  canals,  or  as  inclined 
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planet  to  connect  two  poriiont  of  canal,  m lieu  of 
a seHct  of  lucks;  and  some  ver)'  useful  private 
railways  were  made  during  the  |>er!od  under  review^ 
Tt  the  use  of  individual  commercial  establiah- 
menta.*  One  of  the  latter  class,  that  completed 
in  July,  1801,  between  the  slate  quarries  of  Lord 
Penrhyn,  in  Cuermarthensbire,  and  Port  Penrhyn, 
the  place  uf  shipment,  is  interesting  from  the  no* 
velty  of  its  construction  ; the  rails  being  made  of 
an  oval  section,  with  the  longer  axis  placed  ver- 
tically, instead  uf  being  of  the  old  flat  form  now 
known  os  tram-plates  or  piate-raiis.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, which  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Wyatt,  the  strength  of  the  iron  was  applied  in  a 
much  mure  advantageous  way  than  formerly,  while 
the  rounded  surface  of  the  rails  kept  them  free 
from  the  lodgment  of  stones  and  dirt.  The 
wheels  of  the  carriages,  which  were  of  very  small 
dimensions,  were  grooved  to  fit  the  rails;  and  so 
great  was  the  saving  of  labour  effected  by  this 
railway,  that  ten  horses  were  able  to  perform  upon 
it  an  amount  of  work  which  required  four  hundred 
on  the  Common  road  previously  used.f  Perhaps 
this  is  the  first  road  to  which  the  name  of  edge^ 
railway  can  be  properly  applied,  if  we  except  the 
primitive  wooden  railways,  which  are  the  only  kind 
raentioned  by  Saint-Fond  as  in  use  at  the  time  of 
his  visit  to  the  neighbourhoDd  of  Newcastle  on- 
Tyne.^  The  ingenious  foreigner  was  much  pleased 
with  these  roads,  which,  he  states,  were  of^ien  se- 
veral miles  long,  and  were  extendi  on  to  wooden 
))latform8  projecting  over  the  water  at  the  shipping 
places,  at  such  an  elevation  as  to  allow  the  ships 
to  pass  beneath  them.  The  arrangements  for 
emptying  the  waggons  by  opening  the  bottom, 
and  for  conducting  the  coal  along  inclined  shoota 
immediately  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  resembled 
those  still  in  common  use.  The  wooden  rails  were 
formed  with  a rounded  upper  surface,  like  a pro- 
jecting moulding,  and  the  waggon-wheels  were 
*'  maofe  of  cast-iron,  and  hollowed  in  the  manner 
of  a metal  pulley,*’  that  they  might  flt  the  rounded 
surface  of  the  rails.  After  alluding  to  the  arranse- 
ments  mentioned  in  the  last  Buok,§  by  which  fne 
force  of  gravity  is  made  to  reduce  or  even  to  super- 
eede  the  lalxMr  of  horses,  Saint-Fond  observes, 

**  The  great  economy  produced  by  these  ingenious 
contrivances,  which  save  the  expense  of  employing 
a multitude  of  men  and  horses,  enables  the  Engli>h 
to  sell  the  coal  which  they  export  in  such  abund- 
ance to  all  our  ports,  on  the  ocean  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, at  a lower  price  than  it  can  be  afforded 
from  our  own  [the  French]  mines,  in  all  cases 
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where  we  have  to  bring  it  more  than  three  or  four 
miles  by  land.”  *'  Marseilles,”  he  proceeds, 
**  affords  an  example  in  point.  This  tow  n,  which 
consumes  immense  quaiitiiiet  of  combustible  mat- 
ter in  its  great  soap-manufactories,  is  within  four 
or  five  leagues  of  a great  number  of  coal-mines. 
This  coal  it  indeed  of  an  indifferent  quality,  but  it 
is,  notwithstanding,  employed  with  advantage  in 
the  furnaces  of  soap-wurks.  Would  any  one  be* 
lieve  that  the  excellent  coal  of  England,  which 
lasts  double  the  time  and  gives  double  the  heat, 
when  sold  duty  free  in  the  port  of  Marseilles,  is 
cheaper  than  the  former.”  Such  instances  as 
this,”  adds  the  enlightened  Frenchman,  ought 
doubtless  to  give  us  very  important  lessons.”* 
The  only  further  circumstance  requiring  to  be 
noticed  here,  in  connexion  with  the  prioress  of 
railroads,  is  the  introduction  of  a more  durable 
mode  of  construction,  by  the  substitution  of  square 
blocks  of  stone,  in  lieu  of  pieces  of  timber,  as 
s.'cepers,  or  supports  for  tbe  rails ; an  improve- 
ment which,  according  to  Day,t  was  introduced  hy 
Mr.  Barnes,  in  1797,  in  a colliery-railway  near 
Ncwcastlc-on-Tyne. 

The  period  embraced  by  this  Book  was  one  of 
great  activity  in  the  improvement  of  inland  navi- 
gation. The  important  benefits  arising  from  the 
construction  of  navigable  canals  were  now  no 
longer  problematical,  but  had  become  matter  of 
experience;  while  the  incredulity  which  had  op- 
posed itself  to  the  bold  ideas  of  Brindley  was 
silenced  by  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
great  works  of  that  engineer,  and  others  whose 
talents  had  been  called  into  activity  by  his  example. 
This  altered  state  of  feeling  on  the  pan  of  the 
public,  combined  with  the  general  increase  of  the 
manufactures  and  trade  of  the  country,  was  pro- 
ductive of  such  activity  in  this  kind  of  speculation 
in  1793  and  1794,  that,  within  those  two  years 
only,  acts  of  parliament  were  obtained  for  thirty- 
six  new  schemes  for  canals,  ” which,”  observes 
Phillips,  with  other  bills  for  extending  and 
amending  rivers,  &c.,  make  forty-seven  acts  in  that 
period  rejaiive  to  the  inland  navigation  of  this 
country.”  He  adds  that  the  expenditure  involved 
in  the  undertakings  of  the  above  period  amounted 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  5,300,000/.,  and  that  the 
advantage  was  increased  by  the  circumstance  of 
this  amount  being  expended  at  home,  and  chiefly 
among  the  industrious  poor.] 

Of  the  numerous  water  communications  effected 
during  the  space  of  time  under  consideration,  it  may 
suffice  to  mention  a few  of  the  most  important. 
By  lines  of  canal  connecting  the  rivers  Thames, 
Trent,  Severn,  and  Mersey,  which,  by  nearly  di- 
viding England  into  four  parts,  offered  remark- 
able facilities  for  such  a navigation,  the  great  porta 
of  London,  Hull,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool  were  not 
only  rendered  accessible  to  each  other,  but  also  to 
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a great  number  of  towns  in  the  interior.  In  Scot- 
land the  completion  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal 
u}>oned  a passage  completely  across  the  country, 
and,  by  connecting  the  inland  districts  with  the 
ocean  on  either  side,  conferred  an  important  benefit 
on  its  commercial  interests.  Such  a canal  had 
been  pro)>osed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Charles  11., 
when  it  was  abandon^  on  account  of  the  expense, 
which  was  estimated  at  500, 0(K)'.  The  scheme 
was  frequently  revived  between  that  time  and  the 
year  n68,  when  a company  was  incorporated  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  the  work,  which  was 
immediately  commenced,  and  carried  on  with 
apirit  until  1775,  when  it  was  suspended  owing 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  company’s  fumls.  From 
a memorial  presented  to  the  lords  of  trade  in 
1779,  it  appears  that  the  canal  had  been  so  far 
completed  as  to  enable  vessels  fit  to  navigate  the 
open  seas  to  proceed  from  any  part  of  the  cast  side 
of  Britain  to  Gbisgow,  but  that  the  company  were 
in  debt  and  were  obliged  to  charge  tolU  which 
were  found  too  heavy  for  bulky  goods  of  small 
value.  A great  number  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  now  joined  in  a 
recommendation  that  the  undertaking  should  be 
completed  by  Government,  on  the  ground  of  its 
importance  to  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  to 
Scotland,  in  reducing  both  coasting  and  foreign 
navigation,  and  avoiding  the  necessity  of  sailing 
round  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland,  which 
was,  in  time  of  war,  very  hazardous  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  in  winter  almost  impracticable. 
Government  assistance  was  not,  however,  granted 
until  1784,  after  which  the  works  were  resumed; 
and  on  the  28ih  of  July,  1790,  “the  union  of  the 
two  firths,**  says  Maepherson,  “ was  celebrated 
by  Mr.  Spiers,  president  of  the  committee  of  ma- 
nagement, and  Mr.  Whitworth,  the  engineer,  ac- 
companied by  the  committee  and  the  magistrates 
of  Glasgow,  by  launching  a hogshead  of  the  water 
of  the  Forth  into  the  Clyde  ;**  “ a ceremony,** 
observes  this  writer,  “ of  much  more  propriety  and 
meaning  than  the  annual  marriage  of  the  dukes  of 
Venice  with  the  Adriatic  sea.’*  The  first  sea-vessel 
passed  through  the  canal  in  August  of  the  same  year; 
in  May,  1791,  a vessel  called  the  * Experiment* 
sailed  from  Dundee  to  Liverpool  in  four  days  by 
taking  this  course;  and  in  the  following  year  the 
brig  ‘George  ’ passed  from  North  Queensferry  to 
Madeira  and  back  again,  making  use  of  the  canal. 
The  writer  we  havejust  quoted  observes,  in  relating 
these  circumstances,  that  thus  **  we  see  the  inter- 
course of  distant  nations  promoted  by  a canal  occu- 
pying nearly  the  same  nound  on  which  the  barba- 
rous Romans  erected  their  unavailing  fence  to  ob- 
struct the  intercourse  of  brethren.***  This  canal,  in 
a length  of  about  thirty-five  miles,  has  thirty-nine 
locks,  by  means  of  which  it  rises  to  an  elevation 
of  about  156  feet  from  the  sea.  In  one  place  it 
crosses  the  river  Kelvin  by  an  aqueduct  sixty-five 
feet  above  the  water-line,  or  eighty-three  feet  from 
the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  masonry. 
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Another  ship  canal,  of  less  than  half  the  length, 
but  capable  of  receiving  much  larger  vessels,  whs 
made  a few  years  later  between  Gloucester  and  the 
river  Severn,  near  Berkeley. 

The  gigantic  works  of  Telford  principally  belong 
to  the  spare  of  time  to  be  treated  of  in  the  next 
Book,  but  the  Ellesmere  canal,  one  of  the  first  ex- 
tensive undertakings  committed  to  him,  was  chiefly 
executed  between  1793  and  the  close  of  the  present 
}>eriod.  This  canal  consists  of  a series  of  naviga- 
tions, extending  collectively  to  a length  of  more 
than  one  hundred  miles,  connecting  the  rivers 
Severn.  Dee,  and  Mersey ; and  it  passes  over  a 
country  so  uneven  as  to  require  the  coiutructiun  of 
works  which,  from  their  magnitude,  surpass  those 
of  Brindley  nearly  as  much  as  the  latter  had  sur- 
passed all  previous  achievements  in  civil  engineer- 
ing in  this  country.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Ceriog, 
or  Chirk,  and  of  the  Dee,  especially,  aqueducts 
w ere  erected  in  the  construction  of  which  all  ex- 
isting precedent  was  boldly  departed  from.  It 
had  been  usual  in  such  structures  to  make  the  bed 
fur  the  canal  of  puddled  .clay,  or  clay  mixed  up 
with  water  and  fine  gravel  or  sand,  and  applied  in 
such  a manner  as  to  form  an  impervious  lining 
within  the  masonry  of  the  bridge;  but,  in  addition 
to  the  great  expense  of  such  an  aqueduct,  there  was 
considerable  risk  of  accident  in  frostv  weather, 
owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  moist  puddle.  The 
Chirk  aqueduct,  being  of  very  large  dimensions, 
would  have  presented  great  difficulties  but  fur  the 
happy  contrivance  of  Telford,  who  made  the  canal 
bed  of  flanged  cast-iron  plates  resting  on  the  ma- 
sonry. This  aqueduct,  which  was  completed 
about  1801,  at  a cost  of  20,898/.,  consists  of  ten 
arches  of  forty  feet  span,  and  crosses  the  river  at 
an  elevation  of  seventy  feet.  The  aqueduct  bridge 
across  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  commonly  called  the 
Ponl-y*Cysylte,  is  of  still  greater  extent  and  eleva- 
tion, and  of  simpler  construction,  consisting  of  a 
great  trough  of  cast-iron  plates  laid  on  a series  of 
eighteen  piers  or  pillars  of  masoniy,  without  stone 
walls  on  the  sides  to  give  the  appearance  of  an  or- 
difcry  bridge.  The  piers  rise  to  the  height  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  above  low  water, 
and  are  built  solid  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet, 
tl>ove  which  they  are  hollow,  but  strengthened 
with  interior  walls.  The  trough  is  about  one  thou- 
sand feet  long  and  nearly  twelve  wide,  and  it  con- 
tains a towing-path  supported  upon  cast-iron  pil- 
lars. At  one  end  of  the  aqueduct  is  an  embank- 
ment of  earth  fifteen  hundred  feet  long,  and  in  some 
parts  as  much  as  seventy-five  feet  high.  The  aque- 
duct and  embankment  together  cost  47,018/.,  and 
their  construction  occupied  about  ten  years,  from 
1795  to  1805.* 

* TVm*  kliorc  drtailf  are  Uk«n  from  th«  * Llf*  of  Thotaaa  Trlfuvd.* 
wriUrn  1)^  himtrlf.  and  edited  bv  hi*  fV^lrnd  aad  evrouutr.  Mr.  Rirk* 
muo.  Tru*  Itoroa  Dauiu,  «bo  ipxr,  a miDiit**  dramptinii  of  UiU  rK- 
ttuordioarv  «ork  io  hti  * ('omniftm)  Power  of  Uieal  HrlUiio,'  ntea. 
iiun*  it  in  the  rolhiwkna  mantter  in  Ida  'Mrmoirt  on  the  Maria* 
lirid^and  !ligh  roacla  nf  Fraoee  and  En*Und  After  a lonjf  and 

faliMuiDS  walk."  he  olwrve*,  **  1 enleied  thetaUey^oo  a flar  au> 
tumnal  eTaoio?.  alm<Mt  al  Ut«  moment  of  aunw-t:  nrrer  did  a mor* 
ma^^niftrent  weue  bun>(  u]M>a  my  mxIiI.  In  the  mid«t  nf  a viaoruua 
tajfelaUoii.  titll  (vtaiiiing  nil  lU  fiethoeM,  colunoa  of  »muke  and 
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When  Ttlford  first  proposed  the  use  of  iron  for 
aqueducts,  for  a comparatively  small  structure  on 
the  Shrewsbury  canal,  it  was  feared  by  many  that 
the  effect  of  changes  of  temperature  in  causing 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  material  would 
prove  a fatal  objection  ; but  experience  has  fully 
confirmed  his  opinion  of  its  fitness.  He  also  intro- 
duced cast  iron  for  many  other  engineering  pur- 
poses to  which  it  had  not  previously  been  applied, 
as  in  the  framing  of  lock-gates ; and  in  one  in- 
stance, where  the  lock  was  dug  in  a quicksand,  for 
the  construction  of  the  chamber  also.  In  the  years 
1795  and  1796  he  built  an  iron  bridge,  of  very 
superior  design  to  that  of  Colebrook  Dale,*  over 
the  Severn,  at  Buildwas.  It  has  a very  flat  arch 
of  a hundred  and  thirty  feet  span,  and  is  especially 
deserving  of  notice  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
engineer  having  introduced  the  principle  of  truss- 
ing, so  as  to  make  the  structure  more  nearly  re- 
semble a wooden  bridge  than  one  of  masonry ; and 
this  principle  has  been  frequently  followed  since. 

The  example  of  Brindley  in  tunnelling  through 
a hill  too  elevated  to  be  passed  conveniently  by 

flime,  perpvtnil  Fniptioni  Oom  the  cimlen  of  iixluitry,  furpMvt, 
forKra,  liraeKilai,  and  heapa  of  coal  ij;uiied  to  become,  by  the  eery 
operatioa  of  i^oitlon,  a )«rfect  combii>tible  ; roaoufartories,  country- 
houief.  and  Ttllaj^ea,  placed  in  the  form  of  an  amphiihratre,  on  the 
aide*  of  the  valley : telowr.  a rapid  torrent;  aliovr,  the  canal-brldue, 
placed,  at  If  by  enchanlmeut,  on  lofty  and  airnder  pillan  ol  an  ele- 
gant and  timple  cunatrucUon  : and  ihia  mai;nill«-eul  work  the  ftiiit  of 
the  happy  and  bold  efl<irt>  of  one  of  my  friend*.  Lott  in  the  contem- 
plation of  tlii-ae  beuutic*  of  art  and  nature,  which  by  the  ftidiug  away 
of  the  decliniiiK  bglit  ehnnxrd  their  api>eaniiice  etery  moment,  1 
at^d  at  it  were  in  ecataty,  tili  the  rloae  ul  twilinht  obliged  me  to  re- 
tire and  aeck  an  aavlum  at  tome  mile*'  dittance.” 

• See  ante,  vol.  I-  p.  &S6. 


Other  means,  was  boldly  followed  by  his  immediate 
successors  in  canal-making.  Several  tunnels  of 
much  greater  length  than  that  of  Harecastle  hill  * 
were  made  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ; some  of  them  being  from  twu  to  three  miles 
long.  That  at  Sapperton,  on  the  Thames  and 
Severn  canal,  is  nearly  two  miles  and  a half  long, 
and  250  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  hill.  It  is 
large  enough  for  the  passage  of  boats  of  70  tons 
burden,  drawing  four  feet  of  water.  The  works, 
which  were  executed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Whit- 
worth, one  of  the  principal  canal  engineers  of  his 
time,  were  visited  by  George  III,  and  his  queen  on 
the  19th  of  July,  1788;  the  first  boat  passed 
through  the  tunnel  on  the  20th  of  April,  1789; 
and  the  canal  was  opened  for  use  in  the  following 
November.t  The  successful  accomplishment  of 
such  subterraneous  works  even  led  to  a project,  for 
the  execution  of  which  a company  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1799,  for  a dry  tunnel,  or  subaqueous 
road,  beneath  the  river  Thames,  between  Gravesend 
and  Tilbury  : but,  although  the  works  were  actually 
begun,  tliey  were  speedily  abandoned ; and,  though 
a similar  work  was  commenced  much  nearer  the 
metropolis  in  1804,  and  slowly  proceeded  with  for 
some  years,  it  remained  for  another  generation  to 
see  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  such  a 
scheme  successfully  grappled  with  bv  the  genius  of 
a Brunei.  How  little  these  difficuiiies  were  ap- 
preciated by  thd  projectors  of  the  Gravesend  tunnel 

• St-v  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  S79. 

t fliillipa'a  Geuatal  liutory  of  Inland  Navigation,  f^thediUon, 
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may  be  conceived  from  the  fact  that  iheir  proposed 
capital  was  only  30,000/.,  with  p<iwer  to  increase 
it,  if  neces?ary,  tn  50,000/.  Nothing,  however, 
can  give  a more  striking  idea  of  the  dauntless  spirit 
w’hich  displayed  itself  in  such  works,  in  this  early 
stage  of  modem  civil  engineering,  than  the  collieries 
of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  whose  canal  and  ear- 
lier works  at  Worsley  have  been  mentioned  in  a 
former  chapter.*  In  1800  the  Society  fur  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce awarded  their  gold  medal  to  his  grace  for 
his  “ great  eicrtions  in  inland  navigation  and 
on  that  occasion  the  Rev.  Francis  H.  Egertoii  com- 
municated to  the  society  an  interesting  description 
of  the  subterraneous  works  at  Walkden  Moor,  be- 
tween Worsley  and  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  duke’s  navigation  cx- 
tendefl,  in  various  directions,  to  the  total  length  of 
forty  miles  up<in  one  level,  without  a lock,  above 
ground : in  addition  to  which  there  were  about 
twelve  miles  of  tunnelling  upon  the  same  level, 
which,  together  with  eighteen  miles  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Canal,  also  upon  the  same  4ve),  made  a 
total  of  seventy  miles  of  navigable  canal,  available 
for  the  conveyance  of  coals  from  the  mines, 
without  the  trouble  or  delay  of  a single  lock. 
In  addition  to  the  twelve  miles  of  tunnel  on  the 
level  of  the  open  canal,  there  were,  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to,  six  miles  more  upon  a higher  level,  thirty- 
five  yarda  and  a half  above  the  former,  yet  from 
thirty-eight  to  sixtv-one  yards  helow  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  wliole  of  these  excavations  were 
more  than  ten  feet  wide,  between  eight  and  nine 
feet  high,  and  had  three  feet  seven  inches  depth 
of  water.  Until  shortly  before  the  date  of  the 
paper,  the  coal  collected  in  the  upper  level 
WHS  conveyed  to  the  boats  on  the  lower  canal  by 
unloading,  and  letting  it  down  vertical  shafts  in 
tubs ; and  the  boats  employed  in  the  upper  story 
of  tunnelling  had  to  be  hauled  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  at  Walkden  Moor,  whenever  they 
need^  repair.  These  serious  inconveniences  were 
remedied  by  the  construction,  in  a place  where  the 
strata  offered  remarkable  facilities  for  the  purpose, 
of  a subterraneous  inclined  plane  about  a hundred 
and  fifty  yards  long,  descending  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  level.  A railway  was  laid  on  this  in- 
clined plane,  and  the  boats  to  be  transferred  from 
one  level  to  the  other  were  floated  (at  the  upper 
end  by  means  of  a lock)  on  to  low  carriages  or 
cradles.  Being  then  connected  with  a rope  passing 
round  a roller  at  the  top,  the  loaded  boat,  weighing, 
with  its  cradle,  about  twenty-one  tons,  quickly  de- 
scended to  the  lower  level,  drawing  the  empty  l>oat, 
with  its  cradle,  weighing  together  about  nine  tons, 
up  the  plane,  to  be  floated  to  the  proper  point  for 
receiving  a fresh  supply  of  coal.  Thirty  loaded 
boats  were  by  this  means  conveniently  let  down, 
and  as  many  empty  ones  were  drawn  up,  within 
eight  hours.  This  inclined  plane  ^as  commenced 
in  September,  1T95,  and  finished  in  October,  1797 ; 
aud  it  is  atated  to  have  been  the  contrivance  of  the 
• Vot.  I pp- 
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Duke  of  Bridgewater  himself.*  In  some  cases 
boats  were  passed  from  one  level  to  another  by 
similar  means,  instead  of  by  locks,  upon  ordinary 
open  canals.  Maepherson  mentions  an  instance 
of  this  kind,  under  the  year  1788,  in  a navigable 
communication  between  the  Donnington  WckxI 
Canal  and  the  river  Severn,  in  which  the  barges 
were  raised,  by  three  inclined  plan^,  to  a perpen- 
dicular height  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet; 
but  in  this  instance  the  moving-]>ower  was  supplied 
by  Steam-engines,  or,  as  they  were  then  colled, 
fire-cngines.t 

In  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  the  progress  of 
canals,  it  may  l>e  stated  that,  between  1758  and 
the  close  of  the  present  period,  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  acts  of  parliament  were  passed  for 
making,  altering,  and  amending  canals  in  Great 
Britain,  at  an  expense,  provided  by  private  indi- 
viduals or  companies,  of  13,008,199/.  The  navi- 
gations thus  formed  amounted  to  about  2896} 
miles,  without  including  forty-three  private  canals, 
of  which  neither  the  length  nor  the  cost  is  stated.^ 
It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  many  of  these 
undertakings,  however  beneficial  to  the  country, 
proved  anything  but  remunerative  to  their  owners; 
but  the  brilliaut  success  of  others  served  to  en- 
courage new  speculations.  Under  the  year  1792, 
Maepherson  mentions  that  the  canal  commenced 
in  1769,  between  the  coal-works  at  Wednesbury 
and  Birmingham,  had  reduced  the  price  of  coal 
from  I3s.  to  85.  4d.  per  ton;  and  that  the  value 
of  the  shares,  which  were  issued  at  140/.,  had  risen 
to  370/.  in  1782,  and  in  1792  to  1170/.  In  the 
Utter  year,  also,  the  100/.  shares  in  the  Birming- 
ham Canal  rose  to  upwards  of  1000/.§ 

A remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  civil  en- 
gineering, towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  practical  application  uf  the  diving- 
bell — an  invention  of  much  earlier  origin,  but 
which  appears  to  have  been  first  applied  in  sub- 
marine building  operations  in  1779,  when  Snieatun 
employed  it  in  repairing  the  foundations  of  Hexham 
bridge.li  He  used  it  again  in  1 788,  in  the  much 
more  imp<irtant  works  at  Ramsgate  harbour;  and 
since  that  time  it  has  been  frequently  applied  with 
great  advantage. 

While  England  is  the  principal  field  to  be  re- 
garded in  these  notices,  symptoms  of  a like  spirit 
of  improvement  in  other  countries  claim  a brief 
mention.  Maepherson,  under  the  year  1785, 
observes,  that  the  general  spirit  of  improvement 
which  then  manifested  itself  may  perhaps  in  some 
degree  have  been  **  the  effect  of  the  war,  which 
brings  people  of  different  nations,  of  those  classes 
who  do  not  move  from  home  in  time  of  peace,  to 
mix  together,  whereby  they  have  opportunities  of 
remarking  the  improvements  and  advantages  un- 
known, but  attainable,  in  their  own  countries.” 

* Tnottrltoiu  nf  th«  Sneitty  of  Arti,  xvliL  tSft-tSS. 
t AniukU  oT  Comnsm,  ir.  I7f.  | PtiUlipa,  p.  596. 

IAhmU  of  i'ommeM,  It.  957. 

Tltv  Kppnrt  io  «hicli  SnMtuD  rrcr>niraaa4l*d  Ihn  uaa  of  U>la  amH. 
ratuM  onlHibf  ao  iatf>rv«tiaK  awl  vtmpir  (-xpUiMtion  »(  ihe  priuc^mn 
on  «hKh  U acts-  It  is  daUil  Srplcmliar  16.  1776,  and  la  ptiDlsv  m 
the  collected  edition  of  his  Reports,  rul.  ill-  p.  t79. 
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He  mentioni,  as  illuatrationa  of  this  moTcment,  the 
commencement,  in  1784,  of  a grand  canal,  in- 
tended to  efiect  a communication  between  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  Spain, 
which  was  intended  to  be  430  miles  long,  9 feet 
deep,  and  to  pass  over  an  elevation  of  3000  feet. 
Political  troubles  intervened,  however,  to  check  all 
such  efforts  at  improvement  in  that  kingdom.  In 
Russia  a canal  was  made  between  the  Twertz,  or 
Twerza,  a branch  of  the  river  Volga,  and  the  Miata, 
or  Msta,  which,  though  short  in  itself,  completed, 
with  the  help  of  rivers  and  lakes,  an  inland  navi- 
gation of  1434  miles,  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Baltic  Seas.  In  Denmark,  also,  a very  useful  ship 
canal  was  cut  across  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  con- 
necting the  Baltic  Sea  with  the  ocean.*  Several 
important  public  works,  undertaken  in  France  early 
in  the  present  period  are  mentioned  by  Arthur 
Young,  who  published  an.account  of  his  travels  in 
that  country  during  the  yean  1787,  1788,  and 
1789;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  executed  with 
little  discretion.  Of  the  neighbourhood  of  Nar- 
boone  he  observes : — “ The  roads  here  are  stu- 
pendous works.  I passed  a hill,  cut  through  to 
ease  a descent,  that  was  all  in  the  solid  rocl^  and 
cost  90,000  livres  (3937/.),  yet  it  extends  but  a 
few  hu^red  yards.  Three  leagues  and  a half 
from  Sqean  to  Narbonne  cost  1,800,000  livres 
(78,750/.).”  " These  ways,”  he  proceeds,  “ are 
superb  even  to  a fully.  Enormous  sums  have  been 
spent  to  level  even  gentle  slopes.  The  causeways 
are  raised  and  walM  on  each  side,  forming  one 
solid  mass  of  artificial  road,  carried  across  the  val- 
leys to  the  height  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  feet,  and 
never  leas  than  fifty  wide.  There  is  a bridge  of  a 
single  arch,  and  a causeway  to  it,  truly  magnifi- 
cent ; we  have  not  an  idea  of  what  such  a road  is 
in  England.  The  traffic  of  the  way,  however,  de- 
mands BO  such  exertions:  one-third  of  the  breadth 
is  beaten,  one-third  rough,  and  one-third  covered 
with  weeds.  In  thirty-six  miles  I have  met  one 
cabriolet,  half-a-dozen  carts,  and  some  old  women 
with  asses.”  A little  farther  on  he  notices  the 
striking  coutrast  between  the  splendour  of  the 
roads  and  the  poverty  of  the  people: — “ Women 
without  stockings,  and  men  without  shoes ; but,  if 
their  feet  are  poorly  clad,  they  have  the  tuperb 
consolation  of  walking  upon  magnificent  cause- 
ways. The  new  road  is  fifty  feet  wide,  and  fifty 
more  digged  away  or  destroyed  to  make  it.”t 
With  soUvish  a disregard  of  expenditure,  it  can 
excite  little  surprise  to  find,  as  we  do,  by  the  same 
authority,  that  the  works  of  the  great  canal  of 
Picardy  were  standing  still  for  want  of  money ; 
and,  with  so  little  attention  to  the  real  wants  of  the 
country,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
capital  expended  upon  public  works  in  France 
should  produce  either  the  pecuniary  return  or  the 
benefit  to  the  commercial  interest  generally  which 
accompanied  those  undertaken  in  Great  Britain. 

The  inventions  of  Watt  having  been  described 

* Aanffil*  of  CoBiDCTM.  It.  M-tT. 
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in  a previous  volume,*  it  is  only  necessary  In  this 
place  to  notice  a few  facta  relating  to  their  history 
down  to  the  close  of  the  century.  In  the  case  of 
the  man  whose  discoveries,  as  has  been  observed, 
“ have  taught  us  to  wield,  almost  at  will,  perhaps 
the  mightiest  instrument  ever  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  man,”t  moral  difficulties  were  found,  as 
they  have  proved  in  many  other  instances,  far  less 
easy  to  overcome  than  those  of  a physical  nature. 
It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  former  notice,  that 
in  1775  the  term  of  Watt’s  patent  was  extended 
for  a period  of  twenty-five  years;  notwithstanding 
the  opixisition,  as  he  himself  states  in  a letter  to 
his  father,  of  “ many  of  the  moat  powerful  people 
in  the  House  of  Commcms,’'t  but  we  find  that,  after 
he  had  gained  this  victoiy  in  parliament,  his  rivals 
and  opponents  did  not  leave  him  to  reap  the  fruit 
of  his  exertions  in  peace,  but  merely  changed  their 
mode  of  attack  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  miners  of  Cornwall  had  no 
sooner  experienced  the  advantages  of  the  improved 
steam-engines,  than  they  endeavoured,  by  the  most 
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nnworthy  devices,  to  evade  the  payment  of  that 
portion  of  the  saving  effected  by  them  for  which 
the  patentees  had  stipulated.  On  the  slightest 
pretexts  some  of  these  men  declared  their  engage- 
ments to  be  dissolved,  and  thus  Messrs.  Boulton 
and  Watt  were  continually  involved  in  expensive 
and  annoying  legal  processes.  Arago  mentions 
Roy,  Mylne,  Herschel,  Deluc,  Ramsden,  Robison, 
Murdoch,  Rennie,  Gumming,  More,  and  Southern 
as  men  who,  under  these  drcumstances,  publicly 
and  powerfully  defended  the  rights  of  peraeculed 
genius.  Mild  and  amiable  as  Watt  was,  seven 

. Vui.  i rp  srs4«s. 

t Sfwcch  OT  the  Karl  AbeidMB.  at  the  meeHiif  ft#  crectla 

BODoneot  to  WnO.  1894. 

I M . Arago  np.  la  hU  Hietorleal  Bloge  of  Jamei  Watt  (*o  qoolo 
from  Moirhead'a  tiaaolatiao,  pabliabeii  ia  qMtto  by  Monay),  **  U 
•eeoied  to  tae  aiattar  of  eurlou  Inquiry  to  i^at  clam  m be- 

longed Ihnoe  parliameotan  fMnooageo  of  wbon  Watt  hew  make,  aad 
wltoieftteed  loth#  maa  of  pniuaaeittAll  portion  ^the  rienee  vhlrh 
he  wu  about  to  create.  Judge  of  my  aatoid#hiii#ot  when  I found  al 
their  bead  the  celebrated  Burke."  Oa  tkii.  M.  Arago  ladulfee  la 
•ooM  airktorM.  uhieb  better  [afonaatioa  would  have  ahowa  him  le 
have  been  uacalled  ftvr;  for  Moirhead  eiatn  io  a aote  (on  p.  74).  that 
**  Mr.  Burke's  appoeUJoa  u believed  to  hare  aitara.  aoi  from  aay 
hoetiUty  to  Mr.  Watt  or  hla  patent,  but  simply  from  a arae#  of  duty 
la  defeadlag  what  be  eooeenwd.  or  what  ware  rapreMBled  to  him  la 
be.  the  elaiaw  of  a coottltueDt." 
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years  of  litigation  occasioned  him  such  deep  vexa- 
tion that  he  occasionally  expressed  himself  in 
terms  which  indicate  his  sense  of  the  injustice 
done  to  him.  “We  have  been  so  beset  with  pla- 
giaries,’* he  observes,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Black, 
quoted  by  Arago,  ^ that,  if  I had  not  a very  good 
memory  of  my  doing  it,  their  impudent  assertions 
would  lead  roe  to  doubt  whether  I was  the  author 
of  any  improvement  on  the  steam-engine;  and 
the  ill-will  of  those  we  have  most  essentially  served, 
whether  such  improvements  have  not  been  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth,”  When  the  op- 
position on  the  plea  of  wont  of  originality  or  merit 
was  completely  silenced,  a fresh  attack  was  made 
upon  the  rights  of  the  patentees,  on  the  pretence  that 
Watt’s  written  description  of  his  invention,  given  at 
the  time  of  obtaining  his  first  patent,  was  imperfect. 
As  this  specification  was  drawn  up  when  he  had 
no  experience  bej'ond  that  derived  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  model  at  Kinneil,*  it  could  not  be 
otherwise,  if,  according  to  the  view  which  appears 
to  have  been  taken  by  the  op{)unenU  of  the  patent, 
the  speciBcation  was  to  be  considered  as  a descrip- 
tion and  explanation  of  the  complete  machine. 
Such,  however,  as  must  appear  upon  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances,  is  a most  incorrect 
as  well  as  illiberal  view  of  the  case.  Watt  did  not 
pretend  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  but 
of  certain  improvements  in  its  construction,  of 
which  the  principal  were  the  closing  of  the  cylin- 
der, so  as  to  prevent  the  inBux  of  cold  air,  and 
the  adoption  of  a separate  vessel  for  condensing 
the  steam,  so  that  the  cylinder  might  not  be  cooled 
by  that  operation.  These  were  improvements  of 
so  clear  and  tangible  a character  as  to  be  unaf- 
fected by  a change  in  the  precise  form  or  [position 
of  the  condenser,  or  by  the  introduction  of  new  or 
modified  members  in  other  parts  of  the  machine. 
The  minor  alterations  suggested  by  experience 
should,  therefore,  be  regarded  rather  as  additions 
to,  than  as  modifications  of  those  to  which  an  ex- 
clusive right  was' granted  by  his  patent;  although, 
from  their  intimate  connection  with  the  more 
essential  features  of  his  machine,  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  latter  secured  a virtual  monopoly  in 
the  whole.  Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  excite  surprise  to  find  that,  aAer  a 
lapse  of  twenty  years,  “ or  rather,”  as  Stuart  ob- 
serves, ” after  a series  of  experiments  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged  for  twenty  years,  to  develop 
his  ideas,  the  splendid  result  of  his  genius  and 
perseverance — the  perfect  machine — was  raised  up 
in  judgment  against  him,  to  prove  that  between 
the  years  1790  and  1800  the  engines  which  were 
sent  from  Soho  were  more  perfect  than  could  be 
fabricated  from  the  description  be  gave  of  the  one 
he  erected  in  1769!”  “Generous  rivals!”  he 
adds,  “ nay,  several  of  his  adversaries  confessed 
that  the  machine  was  yet  the  subject  of  expensive 
and  elaborate  experiments : for  they  had,  it  seems, 
seen  recent  engines  with  very  varied  proportions ; 
and  they  went  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  that  some 

* Se«  aoU.  *gl.  I.  p.  ftso. 


of  the  parts  which  Watt  had  introduced  did  not 
appear  to  them  to  be  essential  to  the  precise,  or 
effective  action  of  the  machinery ; vet  these  parts 
were  pointed  out  as  having  no  existence  in  the 
document  of  1769;  and,  because  they  had  not, 
Watt,  in  their  opinion,  was  not  entitle  to  the  re- 
ward of  his  admirable  invention.”*  It  is  lamentable 
to  find  among  the  assailants  of  the  patent  the  in- 
genious and  worthy  Bramah,  whose  high  talents 
entitle  him  to  honourable  mention  in  this  portion 
! of  our  history,  and  whose  integrity  and  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  contrivances  of  Watt  render 
his  printed  letter  to  the  judge  who  presided  at  a 
trial  ill  which  he  oppeared  as  a witness  a most 
interesting  document  in  favour  of  the  invention 
which  he  attacked  solely  on  the  discreditable  ground 
above  stated.  Though  Watt  came  off  victorious, 
it  is  probable  that  the  harassing  opposition  to 
j which  he  had  been  so  long  subjected  had  some  in- 
fluence in  determining  him  to  retire  from  business 
on  the  final  expiration  of  his  patent  in  1800,  when 
his  son  and  the  son  of  his  colleague  took  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  works  at  Soho.  Strange,  indeed, 
it  is  to  turn  from  the  record  of  such  proceedings 
as  the  above  to  the  bursts  of  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion which,  after  the  death  of  Watt,  seemed  to 
exhaust  the  powers  of  language  in  eulogising  the 
man  and  his  imperishable  inventions,  and  to 
prompt  the  most  eminent  of  his  countrymen  in 
politics,  in  literature,  and  in  science  to  raise  sta- 
tues to  his  memory—”  Not,”  as  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  Lord  Brougham  upon  that  erected  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  “ to  perpetuate  a name  which 
must  endure  while  the  peaceful  arts  fiourish,  but 
to  show  that  mankind  have  learnt  to  honour  those 
who  best  deserve  their  gratitude.** 

We  possess  no  statistical  data  to  show  the  pro- 
gress of  the  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  the 
assistance  of  manufacturing  industry,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  not  so  rapid  as  the  extent  of  its 
powers  might  load  us  to  suppose.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  account  of  the  progress  of  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture in  a subsequent  page,  the  application  of 
the  steam-engine  to  the  direct  or  immediate  im- 
pukion  of  the  machinery  of  a cotton-mill  was  com- 
menced in  1785,  although  it  was  not  until  1789 
that  one  was  erected  for  that  purpose  in  Man- 
chester, where  its  introduction  began  a new 
era  in  that  department  of  industry.  Even  down 
to  the  time  when  the  inventions  of  Watt  became 
common  property,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  their 
introduction  had  made  comparatively  slow  progress 
in  districts  where,  from  the  cheapness  of  fuel, 
economy  was  not  so  imperativelv  called  for  as  in 
the  mining  districts  of  Cornwall ; and  the  imper- 
fect machines  of  Newcomen  and  Savory  were  still 
generally  used.  “ In  London,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  patent,**  observes  Stuart,  **  not  more  than  a 
power  equal  to  the  energy  of  650  horses  was  ex- 
erted by  Watt’s  engines;  in  Manchester  about 
450  horse-power ; and  at  Leeds  about  300  horse- 
I power ; and  at  the  same  time  not  more  than  four 
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steam-engines,  of  any  importance,  were  at  work  in 
the  whole  continent  of  America,***  one  of  which 
•upplied  New  York  with  water,  and  two  belonged 
to  the  corporation  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  next 
five  years,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the 
number  of  Watt’s  engines  in  London  was  doubled, 
wd  a greater  number  had  been  made  at  Soho  than 
in  the  same  space  of  time  before  the  manufacture 
was  thrown  open  to  competition. 

Though  the  advantages  of  steam  locomotion  were 
not  experienced  till  a subsequent  period,  the  talents 
of  several  ingenious  men  in  England,  France,  and 
North  America  were  directed  towards  this  object, 
especially  in  navigation,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  eight^nth  centun.t  We  can  here  only  notice 
the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Patrick  Miller,  James 
Taylor,  and  William  Symington,  by  whose  joint 
efforts,  more  than  by  any  other  attempts  of  so 
early  a date  the  practicability  of  steam  naviga- 
tion was  establish^.  A full  and  very  interesting 
account  of  their  experiments,  and  of  ^e  probable 
share  of  credit  due  to  each,  is  contained  in  a volume 
recently  published  by  Mr,  John  Scott  Russell,  ^ 
from  which  it  appears  that  in  October,  1788,  a 
small  pleasure-boat,  in  which  a steam-engine  had 
been  mounted  in  a temjwrary  manner,  was  launched 
upon  the  lake  at  Dalswintun,  in  Dumfries-shire, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Miller;  and  it  moved  satis- 
factorily at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  to  the 
no  small  amusement  of  the  country-people,  who 
assembled  from  all  quarters  to  witness  the  wonders 
of  a boat  driven  by  reek,”  or  smoke,  Mr.  Russell, 
whose  practical  knowledge  imparts  much  value  to 
such  a statement,  expresses  his  belief  “that  there 
has  never  since  that  time  been  constructed  a model 
steam-vessel,  on  the  same  scale,  that  has  attained  a 
greater  velocity.”  'The  second  experiment  of  this 
scientific  triumvirate  was  made  in  the  following 
year,  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  with  a vessel 
sixty  feet  long,  propelled  by  an  engine  made  for 
the  purpose  at  the  Canron  works ; and  in  this  case, 
we  are  informed,  “ the  vessel  was  propelled  with 
perfect  success,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  seven  miles 
an  hour ; being  about  as  great  a velocity  as  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  obtain  by  steam-boats  on 
canals,  even  at  the  present  day.”  § That  so  grand 
an  invention  should,  after  experiments  of  so  satis- 
factory a character,  have  lain  idle  for  many  years, 
is  a somewhat  surprising  fact.  Mr.  Miller,  whose 
patriotic  spirit  and  ardent  attachment  to  science 
were  displayed  also  in  other  cases,  was  a man  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  had  retired  from  business  to 
his  country-seat,  from  the  quiet  of  which  he  was 
not  likely  to  be  drawn,  without  the  prospect  of 
personal  benefit,  to  wage  war  with  the  prejudices 
which  would  then  have  op()osed,  as  they  did  at  a 
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later  period,  an  attempt  to  introduce  so  startling  an 
innovation ; and  neither  Taylor,  who  was  a tutor 
in  his  family,  nor  Symington,  who  was  an  ingeni- 
ous mechanic,  possessed  the  wealth  and  influence 
necessary  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  project, 
therefore,  remained  stationary  for  more  t^n  ten 
years,  when  it  was  revived  under  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Dundas,  who  was  an  extensive  proprietor  in 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  and  who  employed  Sy- 
mington to  construct  a tug-boat  impelled  by  steam, 
as  a substitute  for  the  horses  employed  in  towing 
vessels.  This  vessel  was  tried  in  March,  1802,  and 
acted  well ; but  the  invention  was  once  more  allowed 
to  fall  into  obscurity,  in  consequence  of  an  idea 
that  the  agitation  of  tKe  water  by  the  paddle-wheels 
would  injure  the  banks  of  the  canal.  To  the  above 
experiments,  however,  the  subsequent  successful 
introduction  of  steam  navigation,  both  in  North 
America  and  in  Scotland,  may  be  distinctly  traced. 

In  the  history  of  mining  there  is  not  much  to 
claim  our  notice  in  the  present  period.  The  con- 
struction of  canals,  and  the  general  increase  of 
manufacturing  industry,  greatly  increased  the  con- 
sumption of  coal ; and  few  things  appear  to  have 
struck  the  French  traveller  Saint-Fond  more  than 
the  activity  of  the  English  in  raising  and  distri- 
buting the  produce  of  their  collieries,  and  the  na> 
tional  advantages  derived  from  them.  He  rejects 
also  the  idea  oi  any  serious  harm  arising  from  the 
extensive  use  of  coal  in  London,  regf^ing  the 
ventilation  produced  by  so  many  large  fires  as 
compensating  for  the  evils  occasioned  by  the 
noxious  exhalations  of  burning  coal;  and  he  fur- 
ther endeavours  to  rouse  bis  countrymen  to  a just 
sense  of  the  benefits  which  they  might  derive  from 
their  own  deposits  of  mineral  fuel,  even  though  its 
fi^eral  use  should  put  the  “ foshiunables  of  Paris, 
like  those  of  London,  to  the  trouble  of  changing 
their  linen  twice  a-day.”  * * This  writer’s  account 
of  the  waggon-ways  laid  down  for  the  transport  of 
coal  about  Newcastle  has  been  noticed  in  a pre- 
vious page ; and  he  states  that  the  collieries  of  that 
distrit^  besides  forming  immense  magazines  of 
fuel  for  the  rest  of  England,  were  also  the  source 
of  an  extensive  and  profitable  foreign  commerce. 
Referring  to  the  advantages  of  the  coal-trade  as  a 
nursery  for  the  navy,  he  states  that,  in  time  of  war, 
more  than  a thousand  coal-vessels  had  been  armed, 
and  supplied  with  letters  of  marque,  by  which  means 
much  harm  had  been  done  to  the  enemy’s  com- 
merce.t  Maepherson  gives,  on  the  authority  of 
published  letters  addressed  to  Pitt,  on  the  subject 
of  the  taxes  on  coal,  a summary  of  the  persons 
employed  in  the  collieries  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  and  in  the  trade  connected  with  them,  in 
the  year  1792,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  men  and  bojrs  employed  in  working  the 
coal,  conveying  it  to  the  river,  and  loading  the 
keels  in  which  it  was  conveyed  to  the  ships,  in  the 
coal-works  of  the  Tyne  alone,  was  6704 ; the  keel- 
roeo,  with  their  boys  and  coal-boatmen,  amounted 
to  1547;  the  seamen  on  board  the  coal-ships  to 
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8000 ; the  conl-facton,  merchuita,  clerkt,  lighter- 
men, meters,  &c.,  to  2(^ ; and  other  persons  em- 
ployed more  or  less  indirectly,  including  purseyors 
of  provisions  and  stores  for  the  keels  and  ships, 
to  3649  : making  a total  of  21,900.  Their  fami- 
lies are  estimated  at  16,575 ; making  a grand  total 
of  38,475  persons  supported  by  the  coal-works  on 
the  Tyne.  In  those  upon  the  river  Wear,  about 
3000  persons  were  employed  underground,  and 
about  15,000  altogether;  which,  allowing  11,250 
for  their  families,  makes  26,250  persons  supported 
by  those  collieries.  The  coal-works  in  Cumber- 
land and  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,*  according  to  the 
same  authority,  were  supposed  to  employ  upwards 
of  6000  pitmen,  labourers,  and  seamen,  whose  fa- 
milies are  estimated  at  4500  persons ; so  that 
more  than  75,000  persona  were  supported  directly 
or  indirectly  by  tliese  principal  collieries.  The 
capital  invested  in  the  coal-tr^e  of  Northumber- 
land at  this  time  was  supposed  to  be  about 
3,130,0001.  i of  which  1,030,0001.  was  allowed  for 
6fty  collieries,  with  their  keels ; 1,400,000/.  for  the 
shipping;  and  the  remaining  700,000/.  for  the 
capital  of  the  coal-buyers  and  factors  in  London.f 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  numbers  above  given 
are  not  so  large  as  might  be  expected  from  other 
statements  in  Maepherson  and  Anderson,  quoted 
in  our  notice  of  the  coal-trade  in  the  preceding 
period;!  but  the  above  is  evidently  a cautious 
estimate,  and,  so  far  as  the  number  of  persons 
supported  by  the  collieries  is  concerned,  it  is  pro- 
bably below  the  truth.  The  gradual  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  coal  is  shovrn  by  the  fact  that, 
according  to  official  documents  quoted  by  Mae- 
pherson, § the  average  annual  importation  into 
London  was  774,664  chaldrons  in  the  6ve  years 
from  1786  to  1790;  789,890  chaldrons  in  the 
next  period  of  6ve  years ; and  853,129  chaldrons 
in  the  6ve  years  ending  with  1800.  The  number 
of  voyages  made  from  Newcastle  and  Sunderland, 
by  vessels  in  the  coal-trade,  in  the  twenty  yean 
from  1780  to  1799,  was  214,700,  of  which  59,833 
were  to  London ; and  the  number  of  vessels  em- 


ployed in  the  trade  from  Newcastle  and  Sunder- 
land to  London  in  May,  1800,  was  597 ; these 
being,  it  is  stated,  gener^ly  larger  than  those  em- 
pitned  in  the  coasting  and  foreign  coal-trade. 

Saint-Fond,  in  his  account  of  the  neighbourhood 


of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  makes  some  remarks  on 
the  methods  adopted  for  converting  to  a profitable 
use  the  coal-dust  which  accumulated  in  immense 


quantities  at  the  pits,  and  for  which  there  was  no 
sufficient  demand,  notwithstanding  its  extensive  use 
in  glass-houses,  lime-kilns,  brick-kilns,  and  forges. 
At  Liege  such  coal  was  mixed  with  clay,  and 
kneaded  into  balls  or  lumps,  which  were  used  as 
fuel  for  domestic  purposes ; but  the  high  price  of 
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labour  and  the  cheapness  of  superior  coal  prevented 
the  extensive  imitation  of  this  practice  in  Eng- 
land. The  pulverised  coal  was  therefore  employ^ 
in  a different  way,  by  taking  advantage  of  its  agglu- 
tinating properties,  and  converting  it  into  cuke, 
which  was  used  as  a fuel  for  chamber-fires,  as  well 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Similar  means  for 
condensing  coal-dust  were,  Saiiit-Fond  states,  in 
use  in  France  before  the  Revolution,  and  even  some 
improvements  had  been  there  effected  upon  the 
English  process.  The  coal  thus  prepa^  was 
called  purified  or  dcphlogisticated  coal,  aud  was 
much  used  in  Paris  for  a time ; but  it  is  stated  in 
a note,  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution none  of  the  purified  coal  had  been  taken  to 
Paris  ; the  establishments  for  its  preparation  had 
been  broken  up ; and  the  destruction  of  the  forests 
was  going  on  without  any  check ; an  evil  which  the 
intelligent  Frenchman  dMply  deplores.*  The  ma 
nufacture  of  coke  and  coal-tar  had  been  suggested 
to  the  English  by  the  German  chemist  Becher, 
about  the  year  1682  ; but,  as  we  mentioned  in  tlie 
preceding  Book,  t it  was  not  established  on  an  im- 
portant scale  until  shortly  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  period.  Mr.  William  Pitt,  of 
Pendeford,  near  Wolverhampton,  in  a communica- 
tion to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1790,  alludes  to  three 
great  establishments  then  in  successful  operation 
under  the  patent  or  privilege  granted  to  the  Earl 
of  Uundonald  in  1785,  at  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  great 
works  at  Bradley ; at  Tipton ; and  at  the  Dudley 
Wood  colliery  and  iron  works.  “ The  iron-mas- 
ters,” observes  Mr.  Pitt,  “ furnish  the  tar-works 
n itb  raw  coal,  gratis,  and  receive  in  return  the 
cokes  produced  by  such  coal ; and  the  proprietors 
of  the  tar-works  have  the  smoke  only  [or  rather 
the  tar  made  from  it]  for  their  labour  and  interest 
of  capital.”!  'I'he  success  of  this  plan  led  Mr. 
Pitt  to  devise  a method  for  extracting  tar  from  the 
smoke  of  steam-engines,  and  thereby  destroying  a 
nuisance  which  has  since  occupied  the  attention  of 
many  ingenious  men,  though  with  little  pnctical 
effect. 

Notices  of  the  advancing  state  of  British  iron- 
manufactures  abound  in  works  which  treat  on  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  the  |>eriod  under  review. 
Lord  Sheffield,  in  his  ‘ Observations  on  the  Manu- 
factures, Trade,  and  Present  State  of  Ireland,’  which 
were  published  in  1785,  treats  of  manufactures  of 
steel  and  iron  at  considerable  length,  considering 
them  to  be  an  object  of  the  greatest  national  im- 
portance, although  they  had,  as  be  observes,  **  been 
in  a great  degree  rescued  within  a few  years  almost 
from  ruin,  by  the  ingenuity  and  spirit  of  a few  men, 
who  deserve,  at  least,  os  well  of  their  country  as 
any  of  its  most  favourite  patriots.”  The  history 
of  the  progress  of  the  iron  manufacture  appears 
somewhat  complicated,  owing  to  the  error,  which 
Lord  Sheffield  states  that  he  himself  fell  into  in 
his  work  on  the  commerce  of  the  American  States, 
of  considering  both  pig  and  bar  iron  as  raw  mate- 
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rial*,  whereas  they  are  really  manufactared  articles, 
aud  the  latter  a manufacture  far  advanced.  The 
smelting  of  iron  ores,  and  production  of  pig  iron 
and  articles  of  cast  iron,  by  means  of  pit  coal, 
was  an  improvement  brought  into  extensive  exer- 
cise before  the  year  1785,  as  shown  in  the  last 
Book.  * The  use  of  the  same  fuel  for  converting 
pig  iron  into  bar  iron  of  good  quality  was  an  ol^ 
ject  not  accomplished  on  an  important  scale  until 
somewhat  later.  Even  the  former  improvement, 
however,  required  much  time  to  become  general. 
According  to  a recently  published  summary,  f 
founded  on  official  documents,  there  were,  in  1740, 
when  wood  charcoal  was  the  only  fuel  used  for  the 
purpose,  59  blast-fumacea  fur  smelting  iron  ores 
m Great  Britain,  and  their  annual  produce  was 
17,350  tons  of  cast  iron,  or,  on  an  average,  about 
294  tons  per  annum  from  each  furnace.  By  the 
year  1788,  there  remained  only  24  charcoal  blast- 
furnace*, producing  13,100  tons  of  iron  annually, 
or  about  546  tons  each,  on  an  average ; this  great 
increase  in  the  quanUty  produced  by  each  furnace 
being  chiefly  attributable  to  the  substitution  of 
cylinder  blowing-machines,  worked  with  pistons, 
for  the  common  wooden  bellows.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  S3  blast-furnaces  in  operation  I 
with  coke  made  from  pit  coal,  furnishing  48,800 
tons  of  iron  annually,  or  about  920  ] tons  each,  on 
an  average.  This  statement  makes  the  total  num- 
ber of  furnaces  at  that  time  77,  and  their  gross 
produce  61,900  tons.  By  1796  the  wood  charcoal 
process  was  almost  endtely  given  up ; and  parlia- 
mentary returns  show  that  there  were  thra  121 
blast -furnaces,  producing  at  the  rate  of  124,879 
ton*  annually,  which  gives  an  average  of  1032  tons 
yearly  from  each  furnace.  In  1802  the  number  of 
furnaces  was  168,  and  the  produce  about  170,000 
tons,  which  gives  a somewhat  lower  average  from 
each.  The  progress  of  the  application  of  pit  coal 
to  the  refining  of  pig  iron,  or  the  manufacture  of 
bar  or  malleable  iron,  cannot  be  shown  with  equal 
precision.  “This  operation,”  says  Dr.  Ure,  “was 
formerly  effected  by  the  agency  of  wood  charcoal, 
in  refineries  analogous  to  those  still  made  use  of  in 
France  •,  but,  when  that  kind  of  fuel  began  to  be 
scarce  in  this  island,  it  came  to  be  mixed  with  coke 
in  various  proportions.”  “ The  bar  iron  thus 
produced,”  he  adds,  “ was  usually  bard,  and  re- 
quired much  time  to  convert ; so  that  an  establish- 
ment which  could  produce  twenty  tons  of  bar  iron 
in  a week  was  deemed  considerable.”  The  great 
importance  of  such  improvements  as  should  enable 
English  bar  iron  to  compete  successfully  with  that 
imported  Irom  Russia  and  Sweden  is  shown  by 
the  statements  of  several  writers.  Lord  Sheffield, 
writing  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  under 
review,  states  that  from  50,000  to  60,000  tons  of 
pig  iron,  and  between  20,000  and  30,000  tons  of 
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bar  iron,  were  made  annually  in  Britain ; while 
the  demand  for  the  latter  was  from  70,000  to 
80,000  ton^  of  which  between  50,000  and  60,000 
tons  were  imported,  the  value  of  which  was  so 
much  money  paid  for  foreign  labour.  To  add  to 
this  evil,  the  price  of  foreign  iron  was  rising  ra- 
pidly,  partly  owing  to  the  immense  destruction  of 
the  forests  which  supplied  fuel.  He  adds  that  the 
value  of  labour  would  rise  with  the  decrease  of 
vassalage  and  the  increase  of  civilization  ; and  ob- 
serves that  the  surprisingly  low  price  of  iron  in 
Russia  at  the  time  he  wrote  **  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  this  circumstance,  that  the  empress  grants 
a district  with  the  peasantry  on  it ; and,  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  granted  not  paying  for  the  latter,  as 
is  usual  in  other  countries  where  negroes  are  em- 
ployed, the  price  of  their  labour  is  merely  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  them.”  While  he  conceives  that 
recent  improvements  justified  the  hope  that  the 
better  sorts  of  iron  might  ere  long  be  successfully 
manufactured  at  home,  this  writer  expresses  a 
belief,  “ that  if  the  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign 
iron  was  removed,  many  great  iron-works  would 
be  immediately  discontinued.”  “ Work*  would 
be  neglected,”  he  observes,  “ which  within  a few 
years  have  cost  immense  sums,  but  would  become 
useless  and  of  no  value,  to  the  ruin  of  those  men 
who  with  great  spirit  have  invested  their  fortunes 
in  them,  under  the  faith  and  expectation  that  the 
duties  on  foreign  iron  would  continue.”  Lord 
Sheffield,  neveruieless,  considers  that  the  exertions 
of  the  ingenious  men  then  engaged  in  the  business 
might  in  a few  years  enable  them  to  stock  the 
home  market,  and  allow  the  duty  to  be  taken  off 
foreign  iron,  because  it  would  no  longer  be  worth 
while  to  import  it ; and  he  refers  to  an  improved 
method  of  making  coke  bar  iron,  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Wright  and  Jesson,  by  which  the  quality 
had  been  improved  and  the  quantity  increased. 
This  increase  appeared  likely  to  continue,  “ for,  as 
nearly  the  same  number  of  furnaces  are,”  he  ob- 
serves, “ kept  up  as  were  during  the  war,  and  few 
cannon  are  now  making,  the  immense  quantity  of 
cast  iron  which  was  annually  absorbed  by  these 
instruments  will  now  be  converted  into  bar  iron, 
and  many  of  the  cannon  themselves  will  be  literally 
turned  into  ploughshares,  hoops,  and  nails."* 
Maepherson,  in  noticing,  under  the  date  1785,  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Cort  to  compete  with  the  Sw^ish 
bar  iron,  follows  up  his  remarks  on  the  national 
importance  of  the  object  aimed  at  by  relating  that. 

“ in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
fuel,  and  of  the  high  price  of  labour,  some  English 
proprietors  of  iron-works  about  this  time  trans- 
ferred their  capitals  from  England  to  Russia,  where 
they  erected  extensive  works  for  rolling  and  slitting 
iron,  and  for  finning  sheet  iron.”  “ So  true  is  it,” 
he  adds,  “ that  heavy  taxes,  the  principal  cause  of 
the  high  price  of  labour,  will  devour  themselves  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  contributors  to  them. 
Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  the  evil : foreigners  are 
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thereby  initructed.  in  the  proceM  of  mamifactores, 
the  Buperiority  of  which  nu  made  Great  Britain 
the  first  commercial  nation  in  the  world.*’*  Some* 
what  later,  in  1787,  the  Society  of  ArU  offered  a 
premium  for  the  making  of  fine  bar  iron  with  pit 
coal,  contideriDg,  like  Lord  Sheffield,  that  the 
great  improvements  recently  effected  by  the  spi- 
rited exertions  of  British  iron  manufacturers  ren- 
dered the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  object 
probable.t 

The  precise  share  of  credit  due  to  Cort  and  other 
manufacturers  in  the  improvement  of  the  iron 
manufacture  is  not  very  distinctly  recorded,  nor  is 
it  of  material  consequence.  Dr.  Urr,  who  states 
that  Great  Britain  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Cort  for  the 
methods  now  practised,  tells  us  that  he  succeeded, 
after  many  unsuccessful  experiments,  *'in  con- 
verting cast  iron  into  bar  iron,  by  exposing  it  on 
tile  hearth  of  a reverberatory  furnace  to  the  flame  of 
pit  coal.”  This  method,  however,  did  not  answer 
perfectly,  the  quality  of  the  metal  produced  by  it 
being  very  uncertain ; and  it  was  improved  upon  by 
causing  the  operation  of  the  reverberatory  furnace, 
which  is  called  puddling^  to  be  preceded  by  a kind 
of  refinery  with  coke,  to  prepare  the  iron  for  be- 
coming malleable.  Among  Con’s  other  improve- 
ments, he  substituted  the  use  of  drawing-rollers  or 
cylinders  for  the  extension  of  bars  under  the  ham- 
mer, an  improvement  of  great  importance  in  facili- 
tating the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron.t  Mr. 
Holland,  who  describes  Cort  as  an  iron-master  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  states  that,  although  he 
secured  his  practice  by  a patent,  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  ruin  overtook  him  before  he  could  turn  to 
his  own  advantage  that  scheme  which  w'as  presently 
matured,  and  became  so  proBtable  in  the  hands  of 
others.”  **  The  first  individual  who  succeeded,” 
he  adds,  “ and  derived  from  it  a princely  fortune, 
was  a resident  of  South  Wales,  who  had  the  judg- 
ment to  perceive  and  the  spirit  to  patronise  the 
ingenuity  of  a person  who,  acting  as  his  engineer, 
carried  toward  ]>erfcction  the  art  of  puddling.  The 
process  was  quickly  introduced  into  every  part  of 
the  country  where  the  iron  trade  was  carried  on ; 
besides,  os  the  invention,  by  superseding  foreign 
iron,  made  some  noise,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
mis^  well,  many  individuals  became  impressed 
with  the  idea  not  merely  that  iron  was  the  most 
valuable  of  metals,  but  that  its  preparation  was  the 
direct  way  to  wealth.  The  infatuation  was  too 
powerful  to  be  withstood ; the  business  was  rushed 
into  with  capitals  of  from  10,000/.  to  100,000/. — 
iron  works  multiplied  rapidly,  the  quantity  pro- 
duced exceeded  the  consumption,  competition 
reduced  the  price  below  the  expense  of  manufac- 
turing, and  not  a few  adventurers  had  to  tell  a tale 
of  disappointment  and  ruin.”§ 

Of  the  vast  extent  of  the  operations  at  the  prin- 
cipal British  iron  works  some  idea  may  be  formed 
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I from  the  statement  of  Lord  Sheffield,*  intended  to 
I show  liow  ruinoui  a propoaed  tax  on  coal  would 
I have  been  to  the  iron  manufacture,  that  one  com- 
^ pany  in  Shropshire  consumed  500  tons  of  coal 
' daily,  and  that  many  of  the  manufacturers  in- 
tended to  throw  up  their  works  if  the  tax  bad  been 
imposed.  The  ‘ Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,’ 
I published  in  1792,t  states  that  about  that  time  the 
I Carron  iron  works,  the  establishment  of  which  is 
I noticed  in  the  preceding  Book,^  gave  employment 
to  about  1000  workmen,  consumed  136  tons  of 
! coal  daily,  and  had  five  blast  furnaces,  sixteen  air 
I fiimacei,  and  three  cupola  furnaces,  and  a steam- 
engine  which  consum^  sixteen  tons  of  coal  in 
twenty-four  hours,  raised  four  tons  and  a half  of 
water  at  a stroke,  and  made  seven  strokes  per 
minute.  The  population  of  the  parish  had  risen 
from  1864,  in  1755,  to  upwards  of  4000,  in  1790. 
Saint-Fond,  who  styles  this  the  greatest  iron- 
foundry  in  Europe,  gives  a very  interesting  de- 
scription of  its  numerous  buildings  and  powerful 
machinery.  He  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
extent  and  singular  appearance  of  the  coking  firea, 
which  differed  materi^ly  from  those  at  Newcastle, 
in  consequence  of  the  coal  being  in  large  pieces. 
“ There  is,”  he  says,  “ such  a numerous  aeries  of 
these  places  for  making  coke  to  supply  so  vast  a 
consumption,  that  the  air  is  heated  to  a consider- 
able extent,  and  that  during  the  night  the  sky  is 
entirely  illuminated  with  the  flamea.”  “When 
one  observes,”  he  adds,  “ at  a little  distance,  so 
many  masses  of  burning  coal  on  one  aide,  and  to 
many  volumes  of  flame  darting  to  a great  height 
above  the  high  furnacet  on  the  other — and  at  the 
tame  time  heart  the  noise  of  weighty  hammers 
striking  upon  resounding  anvils  mingM  with  the 
loud  roaring  of  bellows, — one  doubts  whether  he  is 
at  the  foot  of  a volcano  iu  actual  eruption,  or  whe- 
ther he  has  been  transported  by  tome  magical 
eflect  to  the  brink  of  the  cavern  where  Vulcan  and 
hit  Cyclop#  are  occupied  in  preparing  thunder- 
bolta.”$  The  British  government  alone  were  no 
inconsiderable  patrons  of  the  iron  manufacture,  for 
about  1 795  the  average  quantity  of  metal  purchased 
by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  in  the  form  of  cannon, 
moiiara,  carronadea,  shot,  and  shells,  taking  the 
account  of  three  years,  was  eatimat^  at  nearly 
11,000  tons  annually.  The  East  India  Company 
took  annually  about  5000  or  6000  tons,  and  armed 
trading-vessels  not  belonging  to  that  body  were 
said  to  purchaae  about  10,000  tons ; thus  making 
a total  demand  for  luch  articles  to  the  amount  of 
about  26,000  tons  annually.||  A remarkable  in- 
■tance  of  the  extent  of  another  branch  of  the  manu- 
facture is  related  b^  Maepherton  under  the  date 
1 788,  in  an  order  given  to  the  celebrated  English 
manufacturer,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  for  iron  piping  to 
the  extent  of  fortu  miles,  to  be  used  for  supplying 
Paria  with  water.  The  Society  of  Arts,  in  men- 
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tioning  this  order,  states  that  the  steam-engines 
required  for  the  water-works  were  also  supplied 
from  England,  and  designates  the  whole  ‘*the 
largest  and  most  useful  apparatus  modem  times 
can  l)oast  of.”*  The  extended  use  of  cast  iron  in 
engineering  works  has  been  already  noticed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  labours  of  Telford ; but  one  other 
structure,  the  cast  iron  bridge  over  the  river  Wear, 
at  Sunderland,  claims  special  notice  on  account  of 
its  extraordinary  dimensions.  The  arch,  which 
is  a segment  of  a very  large  circle,  is  of  236  feet 
span,  and  94  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  so 
that  vessels  of  300  tons  burden  can  pass  under  it, 
by  lowering  their  top-gallant  masts.  It  was  pro- 
jected by,  and  principdly  erected  with  the  capital 
of,  Mr.  Rowland  Burdon,  who  designed  it  about 
the  year  1790,  and  obtained  an  act  of  parliament 
for  building  it  two  years  later ; and  the  total  cost  of 
the  undenting,  including  the  purchase  of  ferries 
and  other  incidental  ex]>ense8,  was  4l,800/.f 
Iron  appears  to  have  been  first  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  boats  about  1787,  by  Mr.  Wilkinson ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  sheet  copper  was  tried  for 
a similar  purpose.  1 The  manufacture  of  cast 
iron  pots  and  pans  for  culinary  and  various  other 
purposes,  for  the  method  of  casting,  annealing,  and 
tinning  of  which  a patent  had  been  granted  in 
1779  to  a person  named  Taylor,  of  Birmingham,§ 
had  now  attained  considerable  importance.  Large 
pans,  or  coppers,  for  the  use  of  the  sugar  manu- 
factories in  the  West  Indies,  are  among  the  articles 
enumerated  by  Saint-Fond  as  the  productions  of 
the  Carron  foundry. 

Lord  Sheffield  states  that,  although  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  woods  had  almost  put  an  end  to  the 
iron  works  of  Ireland,  recent  improvements  in 
making  iron  had  encouraged  their  revival.  Some 
steam-engines,  he  adds,  were  then  erecting,  and 
the  Irish  manufactures  of  iron  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing. On  a subsequent  page  he  says,  “ It  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  Ireland  has  great 
disadvantages  in  working  iron  mines,  when  com- 
pared with  Great  Britain  ; but  the  reason  docs  not 
appear,  unless  it  should  arise  from  want  of  capital : 
in  general  it  may  be  observed  that  the  private 
capitals  of  English  manufacturers  at  present  combat 
the  purse  of  Ireland,  in  the  hands  of  a bountiful 
and  liberal  parliament;  but,  if  Englishmen  will 
employ  their  capitals  in  Russia,  why  should  they 
not  employ  them  in  Ireland  P”||  In  France,  also, 
iron  manufactures  were  making  some  progress 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  Saint-Fond,  after 
alluding  to  the  coking  establishments  of  his  own 
country,  says,  **  Thanks  to  the  government  and  to 
a rich  and  enterprising  company,  an  iron-foundry, 
which  will  soon  rival  the  b^  works  of  that  kind 
in  England,  is  established  at  Creuzot,  near  Mont- 
cenis,  in  Burgundy;  and,  though  the  place  in 
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which  it  is  erected  was  originally  sterile  and  soli- 
tary, it  is  now  covered  with  habitations.  The 
abundance  of  coal,  the  simple  mode  of  preparing 
it  as  a substitute  for  wood,  and  the  m^els  fur- 
nished by  the  ingenious  Wilkinson,  have  performed 
wonders,  and  have  given  birth  to  an  establishment 
which  is  truly  worthy  of  a great  nation.”  In  a 
subsequent  pawage  he  speaks  of  the  machines  for 
boring  cannon  in  this  foundry  as  little,  if  at  all,  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Carron.  They  were  impelled  by 
water,  which  was  raised  by  steam-engines.* 

The  extent  of  the  iron  manufactures  of  France 
in  1789  is  shown  by  Chaptal’s  valuable  work  on 
the  commerce  and  manufacturing  industry  of  that 
country,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  were  at 
that  time  202  high  furnaces  and  76  of  the  kind 
known  as  Catalan  forges  (forges  k la  ratalane), 
for  the  smelting  of  iron  ore,  and  792  refining  fur- 
naces. The  smelting  furnaces  produced  altogether, 
in  the  above  year,  61,549,500  kilogrammes,  or 
about  30,295  tons,  of  pig  iron  (font  en  gueuse), 
and  7,579,200  kilogrammes,  or  about  3730  tons, 
of  cast  iron  (fonte  moult^)  ; and  the  above  quan- 
tity of  pig  iron  yielded,  by  refinery,  46,805,900 
kilogrammes,  or  about  23,037  tons,  of  marketable 
iron.f  Brissot,  in  his  treatise  upon  the  commerce 
of  North  America,  which  was  published  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  war  of  independence,  states 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  had  at- 
tempted to  make  iron  and  steel,  and  that  many 
manufactories  had  been  set  up  at  New  York,  in 
New  Jersey,  and  in  Pennsylvania.  In  this  case 
the  destniction  of  the  forests  for  fuel  was  a positive 
advantage,  since  it  prepared  the  ground  for  agri- 
cultural operations.  **  It  is  impossible,”  says  a 
writer  quoted  by  Brissot,  speaking  of  New  Jersey, 
“ to  travel  across  this  province  without  meeting 
with  some  little  iron  forges.  If  a proprietor  has  a 
great  marsh  full  of  wood,  and  that  he  wishes  to 
clear  it,  he  begins  by  making  a dyke  at  one  ex- 
tremity to  stop  the  water  of  the  rivulets  which  run 
across  it.  He  fixes  in  this  water  the  wheels  ne- 
cessary for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  &c.”  “ And 

in  a small  number  of  years,”  he  adds,  “ the  tra- 
veller, who  had  seen  in  passing  by  nothing  but  a 
vast  pond  full  of  trees  thrown  down,  and  had  heard 
the  noise  of  hammers  and  anvils,  sees  well-enclosed 
fields,  vast  meadows,”  &c.  Brissot  considered 
that,  having  iron  mines,  abundance  of  the  best 
fuel,  and  English  industry  to  direct  their  operations, 
the  North  Americans  would  not  be  long  before  they 
might  renounce  foreign  aid  in  manufactures  of  iron, 
perhaps  with  the  exception  of  nails,  which  would 
long  ht  made  chc^r  in  Europe,  owing  to  the  low 
price  of  labour.  They  had,  however,  commenced 
even  this  manufacture  in  one  of  the  States.  The 
following  compliment  to  British  manufactures, 
coming  from  a Frenchman,  is  too  gratifying  to  be 
passed  over.  After  stating  that  both  during  the 

• TnvtU.  t.  1S4.  184.  In  a note  on  the  fonner  page  Satnt-Pond 
lamrnU  “ the  4rorthy  men  who  erected  the  foundry  of  Creuiot 
h.ive  almuat  all  been  condemned  to  moUtcu  Iho  earth  wltli  their 
blood." 

t Chaptal,  De  I'lndustrie  FransoUe.  tome  li.  pp.  162-I&4. 
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•war  and  since  the  peace  some  exports  of  iron  had 
been  made  from  France  to  the  United  States,  but 
that  they  had  not  succeeded,  Brissot  adds,  “ Ac- 
customed, according  to  the  principles  of  monopo- 
lisers, who  have  hitherto  directed  our  foreign  com- 
merce, to  furnish  our  colonies  with  brittle  utensils, 
and  otherwise  very  imperfect,  our  merchants  were 
willing  to  treat  the  independent  Americans  like 
their  slaves  in  their  islands;  and  the  Americans 
refused  our  merchandise.  They  said,  that  we  did 
not  even  know  how  to  make  nails ; and,  in  strict 
truth,  they  were  right  in  their  assertion.  They 
preferred  the  iron  and  steel  of  England,  although 
the  duties  on  exportation  increased  their  dear- 
ness.”* 

The  importance  attained  during  this  period  by 
the  manufactures  of  copper  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  year  1791,  the  quantity  of  wrought 
copper  exported  from  this  country  amounted  to 
3082  tons,  and  the  value  to  358,844/.,  in  addition 
to  which  the  exports  of  brass  and  plated  goods 
amounted  to  2324  tons,  valued  at  209,769/. : thus 
making  the  total  quantity  of  exported  goods,  com- 
posed wholly  or  partially  of  copper,  5406  tons, 
amounting  in  value  to  568,613/.t  By  referring  to 
the  statistics  of  the  Cornish  copper-mines  in  the 
preceding  period,^  it  may  be  seen  how  greatly  the 
produce  must  have  increased.  From  another  au- 
thority it  appears  that,  from  179&  to  1800,  the 
average  annual  produce  of  these  mines  was  5174 
tons  of  pure  copper,  and  that  in  the  next  quinquen- 
nial period  it  was  somewhat  more.  § The  mines 
of  Anglcsea,  and  those  in  other  parts  of  England 
and  Wales,  also  yielded  so  plentifully,  that  this 
country,  instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  dependent 
upon  foreigners  for  the  greater  part  of  her  sup- 
plies, became,  previously  to  1 793,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal markets  for  the  supply  of  copper  to  others ; 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  greatly  increased  de- 
mand at  home  for  maritime  purposes,  fl  What 
was  the  gross  produce  of  the  British  copper-mines 
we  are  not  informed ; but,  according  to  a tabular 
statement  given  by  McCulloch,  the  produce  of  ore 
from  the  Cornish  mines,  in  1801,  was  56,611  tons, 
which  yielded  nearly  5268  tons  of  fine  copper. 
The  value  of  the  ores  is  given  as  476,313/.  lx.,  and 
the  average  standard  price  of  copper  as  117/.  5x. 
per  ton,  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
preceding  Book,  is  considerably  higher  than  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  period.  It  is  stated 
in  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia,  that  from  the  time  when 
the  price  fell,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Anglesea  mines,  it  never  exceeded  84/.  per 
ton  until  1791.  In  the  next  year  it  reached  100/. 
per  ton,  and  in  1799  it  rose  to  124/.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  last-mentioned  year  sixty  copper-mines 

* Commerc*  of  America  with  Enrope,  tranilatod  Oom  the  Frendi 
of  BriMOt,  1794,  pp.  15O-I0O. 

f From  a (tatemrnt  in  Reei'a  Cyclopadia.  art.  ‘Mininji.’  which 
(oppUee  alio  moat  of  the  fact*  here  iciveD  reapectlng  the  hlitory  of 
eop^r-raioioK.  With  the  above  itatement,  Reea  gives  the  fraetioas, 
which  we  omit. 

2 Vol.  i.  p.  593. 

I Peony  Cyelop^ia,  art.  * Copper,  Statiitics  of.' 

I M'CoUow's  Dictionary  of  Commeroe,  art.  'Copper.* 
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were  at  work  in  Cornwall ; but  most  of  them  were 
recently  opened,  and  one-half  of  the  number  had 
not  begun  to  yield  ores.  The  mining  district  of 
Devonshire  was  then  rising  to  some  importance. 
The  tin-mines  of  that  district  had  gradually  sunk 
into  insignificance ; and,  although  copper  had  been 
discovered  there,  “ it  is  probable,”  observes  the 
author  of  the  article  above  referred  to,  “ that  before 
1800  the  mines  of  Devon,  which  are  mostly  situate 
within  a few  miles  of  the  town  of  Tavistock,  did 
not  yield  more  in  any  one  year  than  about  100  tons 
of  fine  copper ; and  even  this  was  a very  recent 
discovery.”  After  the  above  date  the  Devonshire 
mines  increased  considerably  in  produedveness. 
In  1799  the  Birmingham  manufacturers  of  articles 
in  which  copper  formed  a part  became  so  alarmed 
at  the  high  price  of  that  metal,  that  they  applied  to 
parliament,  desiring  to  have  restrictions  im{x>sed 
upon  its  exportation,  and  such  regulations  laid  on 
the  trade  as  would,  in  effect,  have  kept  the  price 
below  a certain  maximum  rate.  Their  demand 
was  warmly  supported  by  the  premier ; and  “ the 
contest  that  ensued  between  the  miners  and  the 
manufacturers,”  to  quote  the  langua^of  the  author 
of  the  article  ‘ Mining  * in  Rees’s  Cydoptedia,  “ pro- 
duced many  curious  documents,  which  were  laid 
before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Ckimmons 
ap]^inted  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  from 
which  we  arc  now  enabled  to  state  particulars  of 
the  mines  of  Cornwall  more  exactly  than  could 
have  been  obtained  had  not  such  an  occasion  called 
them  forth.  The  matter  came  fully  before  parlia- 
ment, the  good  sense  of  which  defeated  the  im- 
politic wishes  of  the  proposers  of  the  restrictions, 
and  left  a ministry  unaccustomed  to  defeat  in  a 
minority  on  the  question.” 

A very  full  account  of  the  extensive  copper 
works  connected  with  the  Parys  mountain,  near 
Amlwlcb,  in  Anglesea,  is  contained  in  the  * Joamol 
of  a Tour  through  North  Wales,  and  part  of 
Shropshire,*  published  in  1 797,  by  Arthur  Aikin, 
who  for  many  years,  at  a subsequent  period,  filled 
the  ofiice  of  secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts.  From 
this  work  it  appears  that  the  poorer  ores  were 
smelted  at  Amlwlch,  while  those  of  richer  quality 
were  sent  to  furnaces  belonging  to  the  same  com- 
pany at  Swansea,  and  at  Stanley  near  Liverpool. 
The  number  of  smelters  employed  near  the  mines 
was  about  90,  and  of  miners  about  1200,  who 
worked  by  the  piece,  and  earned  generally  from 
1«.  to  lx.  8d.  per  diem.  The  produce  was  fluctu- 
ating; but  Aikin  says,  “The  Parys  mine  has  fur- 
nished from  5000  to  10,000  tons  [of  ore]  per 
quarter,  exclusive  of  what  is  procui^  from  the 
sulphate  of  copper  in  solution ; and,  as  the  two 
mines  employ  nearly  equal  numbers  of  workmen, 
they  probably  afford  about  the  same  quantity  of 
ore.”  Among  the  adjuncts  to  the  copper  works 
were  a manufacture  of  sulphur,  which  was  pro- 
duced in  the  operation  of  roasting  the  ore,  melted, 
refined,  and  cast  into  cones  for  sale ; and  a rolling- 
mill  for  grinding  the  materials  for  fire-bricks.  A 
separate  company  manufactured  green  vitriol  and 
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■lum  at  the  same  place.  About  thirty  yean  pre- 
rioualy  there  were  not  more  than  haif-a^dozen 
houiea  in  the  whole  pariah,  but  the  worka  gave 
aupport  at  thia  time  to  a population  of  4000  or 
peraona,  of  whoae  character  Aikin  givea  a 
very  gruifying  account.  **  I am  acquainted,”  he 
aaya,  ” with  no  place  the  manncn  of  which  are 
ao  unexceptionable  (aa  far,  at  leaat,  as  a atranger 
ia  enabled  to  judge  of  them)  aa  Amlwlch ; and  the 
favourable  opinion  which  I waa  led  to  entertain  of 
them,  on  6nt  viaiting  the ' town  laat  year,  ia  con- 
firmed by  what  1 have  ubaerved  at  preaent  Not 
a aingle  inatance  have  I known  of  drunkenneaa, 
not  one  quarrel  have  I witneaaed  during  two  very 
crowded  market-days,  and  one  of  them  a day  of 
unusual  indulgence,  that  I passed  at  this  place; 
and  I believe  no  gaol,  or  bridewell,  or  house  of 
confinement  exists  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood. 
Most  of  the  miners  are  Methodists,  and  to  the  pre- 
valence of  this  religious  sect  is  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
buted the  good  Older  that  ia  so  conspicuous.*” 
In  a subsequent  part  of  the  same  work,  Aikin  de- 
acribes  the  copper  and  brass  works  at  Holywell, 
belonging  to  the  Angleaea  companies.  Here  the 
copper  was  received  from  Swansea  and  Stanley  in 
the  form  of  solid  blocks,  or  pigs;  remelted  and 
cast  into  plates,  which  were  cut  into  strips  by 
strong  shears  worked  by  a water-wheel ; thra  ex- 
tendi, and  made  smooth  and  of  uniform  thick- 
ness, by  rolling  between  iron  cylinders ; hardened ; 
heated  to  redness ; suddenly  cooled  in  water ; and, 
if  neceaaary,  again  rolled  out  and  polished.  The 
sheets  of  copper  thus  prepared  were  applied  to 
many  different  purpoaea.  ” Some,”  ohaervea  Aikin, 
“ are  cut  out  in  a circular  form,  and  carried  to  the 
ballering-mills,  where  they  are  subjected  to  the 
rapid  action  of  hammers  moved  by  water ; and,  as 
the  worlurutn  tunu  the  plate  round  and  round 
under  the  hammer,  it  ia  made  to  assume  the  form 
of  a basin  of  any  size  or  depth.  These  are  after- 
wards annealed  in  a furnace  heated  to  a full  red 
heat.  Copper  pans  of  very  large  dimeiuions  are 
beat  out  in  this  manner.”  Other  plates  were  cut 
into  strips  for  the  manuiacture  of  wire,  which  is 
stated  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
entertaining  parts  of  the  business.  “ But  the 
greater  part  of  the  copper  sheets,”  says  our  author, 

” are  used  in  this  form  for  sheathing  large  ships. 
They  are  applied  only  of  a aingle  thickness,  and 
joined  together  by  copper  bolts.  The  sheets  are  of 
different  degrees  of  thickness ; the  greatest  for  men- 
of-war  and  Indiamen ; the  least  for  cutters,  or  even 
long-boats,  which  have  of  late  been  coppered.” 
” The  arts  and  manufactures  also,”  he  adds, 
'*  create  a large  demand  for  plates  and  sheets  of 
copper ; and  not  a few  are  purchased  by  the  East 
India  Company,  who  export  them  to  China,  where 
they  are  us^  to  dry  tea  upon.”  Besides  the  manu- 
facture of  plates,  there  was  in  this  establishment  a 
forge  or  fiiraace  fbr  casting  various  articles  of  brass 
and  copper,  both  for  ordinary  purposes,  '*  and  also 
tot  braedets,  and  certain  pieces  m the  form  of  a 

• Jaarasl,  vr,  ua  i4>,  I4S,  I4>. 
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[ horse-shoe,”  which  were  exported  in  vast  quan- 
tities to  Africa,  where  the  former  were  worn  by  the 
natives  for  ornament,  and  the  latter  used  as  money, 
under  the  name  of  maniilat.  Large  copper  bolts 
for  ahip-building,  sometimes  aa  much  as  eight  or 
ten  feet  long,  were  also  among  the  articles  fabri- 
cated at  Holywell.  Many  of  the  copper  plates  ex- 
ported from  this  place  were  beautifully  polished  in 
a lathe;  and  some  of  the  pans,  made  very  broad 
and  shdlow,  were  sent  to  Africa,  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  salt  from  sea-water,  by  evaporation 
in  the  sun.  All  the  copper  and  brass  articles  were 
shipped  on  the  Dee,  juSt  below  the  manufaetory, 
and  sent  to  the  great  warehouses  of  the  company 
at  Liverpool,  whence  many  were  distributed  to 
London,  America,  India,  and  various  other  places; 
and  the  whole  of  the  moving-power  required  by 
the  various  machines  waa  supplied  by  the  stream 
from  the  holy  well  of  St.  Winifred  (whence  the 
town  takes  its  name),  to  great  water-wheels  of 
cast-iron.* 

Considerable  changes  took  place  in  the  British 
tin-trade  towards  the  close  of  thn  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, at  which  time  the  produce  of  the  mines  was 
gradually  increasing,  though  not  to  any  great  extent. 
The  revival  of  trade,  consequent  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  with  the  North  American  colonies, 
occasioned  some  advance  in  the  price  of  tin ; but 
this  circumstance,  by  bringing  too  plentiful  a sup- 
ply into  the  market,  produced  after  a time  a d^ 
pression  of  price,  which  was  very  severely  felt 
among  the  Cornish  miners,  t About  the  same 
time,  also,  the  importation  of  Banca  tin,  which  waa 
first  brought  to  thia  country  in  1187,  j aided  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  British  tin,  and  would  probably 
have  affect^  it  still  more  but  for  the  nearly  aimul- 
taneous  opening  of  a new  and  moat  important  mar- 
ket in  China,  by  the  East  India  Company,§  the 
circumstances  of  which  are  related  in  the  ‘ Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,’  for  the  year 
1793.  The  preface  to  that  volume  speaks  of  the 
event  aa  “ the  revival  of  the  tin-trade  from  Great 
Britain  to  India  and  China:”  and  a pamphlet 
quoted  by  Anderson ||  under  the  year  1677,  which 
he  aaya  was  ” possibly  by  Sir  Josiah  Child,”  shows 
that  tin  waa  at  that  time  exported  by  the  East  India 
Company,  The  re-opening  of  the  trade  was  ef- 

* Joarnals  Pp-  ITf -IM.  ’Ru  towo  of  llolywrU  d«rlT*d  iotn«  ia. 
pcrteDC*  alio  iroB  Ind-mlwi  in  th«  Mightouihood/aad  Crom  vaHuu* 
otbvr  aaouteluTM  whkfa  w«r»  carriad  os  Ihctw  by  tba  of 

111  otlabnlcd  wtraa,  *'  aotr  m aueb  fVvquaotrd  «xtd  etUemed,*'  ob> 
MrvM  Aikio,  " for  tbo  purpiwet  of  mumfactuto,  ••  it  u»ed  fonoorljr 
lo  bo  for  ill  ffiinmlout  hMllnf  power*."  lu  ii*  rikort  eoono,  of  oboul 
ft  miW.  to  tb*  Dre.  the  ftrcaa  ftoa  the  acred  leriag  is.  ho  ay*. 
" m»de  nih*er%'ieot  to  the  rarpoa*  of  aiBufaeture,  oytumhif  wsler. 
ailU  tor  corD,  eotton-worR*.  forfe*.  towllinf-wurlu,  aod  utber  aa. 
ebioery : ao  th^,  Uioa|h  it*  repuM  rmluo  for  Ibe  euro  of  diaaia  ie 
BCftily  Ivet.  it!  r»»l  impuruaco  U iocreftad  lca-fo)d  by  Ibe  aaeiolftDeft 
which  it  cira  to  moauiftctur*.’’  Alkio  oolored  ft  lead  mlfte  oar  tbl* 
piece,  by  • aaotl  tunnel  13(M)  yftrd*  loD(.  The  \etne  wer*  rkb,  ftod 
Uio  worfc*  Sftee  caploymeBt  to  ftbool  ci*ty  aineift. 

f lUee'e  Cydu|4Mift.  ftit.  * Miniaif.' 

i Pmny  Cydopadift,  ftit.  * Tin  Trftd*.'  in  vhtdi  aftov  of  the  fact* 
■re  derived  mnn  ft  peper  on  the  ' Stetielm  of  the  Tin-alnce  in  Com* 
wftU,  ftnd  of  the  ConeuapliOD  of  Tin  in  Oreel  Britelft.'  eoamnnicftted 
by  Mr.  Juaph  Cftine  io  the  * Joomftl  of  the  fkel^c»i  Society  of 
LoodoB,'  Tok  U.  pert  It. 

iSae  luite,  p.  $43. 

Ilidvry  of  Coaaeree.  edit,  of  IT87,  U.  iil. 
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fectedbyMr.  George  Unwin,  who,  in  a letter  ad- 
dreued  to  the  Society  in  I7U1,  deacrilres  himtelf 
aa  “ Superviaor  of  the  Exporta  of  Tin  Iwyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.”  He  atatea,  in  ihia  commu- 
nicatioit,  that  hia  plan  had  met  with  the  moat  won- 
derful aucceaa  both  in  India  and  China,  eapeeially 
in  the  latter  market,  where,  in  the  previoua  year, 
between  700  and  800  tona  of  Comiah  tin  had  met 
with  a ready  aale,  *'  and  produced  a balance  of 
about  35  per  cent,  to  pay  all  chargea,  with  a re- 
quisition to  thia  country  to  increaae  the  quantity 
for  the  China  market  to  upwarda  of  1200  tona.” 
In  conaequence  of  thia  new  demand  the  price  of 
tin  in  Cornwall  roae,  according  to  Unwin’s  ac- 
count, from  58r.  to  72r.  per  cwt. ; and,  he  adds, 
“ for  these  two  years  past  the  tin-trade  of  Cornwall 
is  now  in  the  moat  flourishing  state  possible,  and 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  can  work  in 
tin-works,  may  find  constant  emplojinent.”  “ So 
brisk,”  he  further  says,  “ is  the  home  trade,  that  the 
East  India  Company  will  not  be  aupplied  with  the 
quantity  recommended  to  be  sent  out  this  season  to 
the  China  market  alone.”  The  precise  effect  of  thia 
new  commerce  upon  the  mining  interest  of  Corn- 
wall is  shown  by  a statement  appended  to  his  letter, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  block 
tin  made  in  that  county  in  the  year  ending  Michael- 
mas, 1789,  was  about  3000  tons,  which,  at  the 
market  price  of  581.  per  ton,  amounted  to  1'14,050I., 
while  in  the  next  year  but  one — the  twelve  months 
ending  Michaelmas,  1791 — although  the  quantity 
raised  was  about  the  same,  the  balance  of  price  in 
favour  of  the  county  was  33,9501.,  because  800  tona 
were  purchased  for  India  and  China,  at  the  rate  of 
62/.  per  ton,  producing  49,600/.,  and  the  remain- 
ing 2200  tons  were  sold  in  the  European  market 
at  the  advanced  price  of  72/.  per  ton,  produeing 
1 58,400/. : thus  making  the  total  value  208,000/. 
Mr.  Unwin  states  that  he  had  laboured  indefa- 
tigably  for  nearly  three  years  to  bring  about  this 
commercial  revolution  ; and  the  Society  of  Arts 
presented  their  gold  medal  to  him  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  high  sense  of  hia  public  services. 
In  a note  dated  November,  1791,  he  says  that  the 
Company  had  contracted  for  a supply  of  from  800 
to  1200  tona,  for  the  following  season,  at  71/.  per 
ton,  delivered  on  board  their  vessels  * (in  London, 
it  would  appear  from  another  authority) ; but  on 
the  renewal  of  tbeir  charter  in  the  following  year 
they  agreed  to  take  800  tons  annually  at  75/.,  and 
offered  to  purchase  half  as  much  more  at  68/.  13r. 
id,  per  ton.t  Between  1783  and  1790  the  pro- 
portion of  British  tin  exported  was  seven-tenths  of 
the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  in  the  next  ten  years 
it  was  three-fourths  of  the  whole;  alter  this  the 
proportion  of  exports  to  home  consumption  rapidly 
diminished,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  demand 

* Down  to  ihU  point  the  necoont  of  tb«  to  Chian  b 

foantM  apoo  the  p«|iera  printed  to  tiio  *‘ftnooidioo*  of  the  Society 
of  An*,’  vol.  n.  pp.  tho  eubeniaeQt  dcudlsnre  from  the 

* Penny  CTclotoiain.*  eit.  *sia.Tnt4*>’ 
t lo  order  to  nMoornffi  Utk  trade,  no  A«l  wee  poMOd  to  1790  (90 
Geo.  1 U.  c-  4).  euMBpiuu  the  Bast  todin  Conpnay  been  the  poyoteat 
of  duty  on  oawnioi^  tut  eiported  by  then  lo  uy  MQotry  Leyood 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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for  various  domestic  manufactures.  The  average 
annual  consumption  in  this  country  from  1783  to 
1790  was  926  tons,  and  from  1791  to  1800  only 
754  tons  ; but  it  subsequently  increased  so  much 
that  the  average  for  the  next  decennial  period  was 
1118  tona.  Aa  the  most  accessible  portions  of  ore 
were  those  first  operated  upon  by  the  miners,  it 
beeame  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  continued 
and  increasing  demand  fur  tin,  to  go  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  oflen  to  work  mines  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger ; sometimes 
in  situations  where  nothing  but  the  gigantic  power 
of  the  steam-engine  could  prevent  the  works  from 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  influx  of  water  either 
from  springs  or  from  the  sea.* 

According  to  the  statements  of  Rees,  the  total 
quantity  of  tin  raised  in  Cornwall  and  l^vonshire 
from  n80  to  1790  was  29,583  tons,  or  2958  tons 
annually  on  an  average;  and  the  total  quantity 
from  1790  to  1800  was  32,450  tons,  which  gives  an 
annual  average  of  3245  tons.  The  average  price  per 
ton  in  the  former  period  was  68/.  2r.  per  ton,  which 
makes  the  entire  annual  value  about  201,289/., 
and  in  the  latter  period  73/.  Is.  per  ton,  making 
the  annual  value  about  237,047/.f  The  importance 

* A«  oo«  taiUoec  among  maoy  which  might  b«  lofared  to  of  l!w 
dauntIcM  Ingenuity  nod  pcrwvmuice  of  the  Corntib  minen  In  the 
ponuU  of  ore  iiuler  the  roateat  dUBcuItieo,  we  may  noUee  a eugular 
(ia*mioe  near  PeoxADce,  Known  by  the  name  of  the  ’ Wherry  mine.’ 
The  followine  detail*  mMctlng  thia  eurioue  work  or*  eoadenaod 
No.  C98  of  the  ' Penny  Magaitne,'  which  work  refm  to  a |«jprr  by 
Mr.  John  Hawkiii*.  in  one  of  the  early  voltimei  of  the  Comwall  0«^ 
logical  Soeiety’e 'IWnmctionf,' a*  haantburity.  In  many  other  eoaen 
the  worVinp  or  eKcaraliona  of  ninea  have  been  carried  to  a conaider* 
able  divtance  under  the  aea.  altliougb  the  ahafta  which  they  are 
approached  open  on  dry  land ; b«l  in  ihk  mine  tha  ateft  ilaelf,  aa  well 
oa  the  talWie*  or  lateral  cTtenvaikm*,  woa  aituated  in  the  nidat  of  the 
aea.  The  lint  altempta  to  work  the  ore  at  Uiia  ploee,  where  it  hod 
been  dtocorered  owing  to  amoli  T«iu  being  viaible  upon  a rocky  showl 
which  woa  left  «x(>o*ed  at  low  water,  «s^  nuule  about  the  banning 
of  the  eighteenth  century ; Iwit.  after  eacaratiog  to  a very  email  esmrt. 
the  original  miner*  aliandooed  their  worko.  About  1T78  an  enter* 
pritlug  miner  named  Thomaa  Curtia.  who  hod  only  a cwpital  of  tea 
poaod*  at  command,  renewed  the  attempt,  the  dUKeultim  of  whieh 
may  be  conreived  from  the  hkcta  that  tb*  *hoal  lay  atmul  ltd  fathuma 
from  the  beach ; that  the  rock  waa  covered  with  water  for  about  tea 
montha  in  the  ^war ; that  the  depth  of  water  on  It  woa  oa  much  oa  19 
feet  at  epring-lvdca ; and  that  the  prevailing  winda  oceaaloned  a great 
anrf  even  in  aiimmer.  and  in  winter  cauaed  the  aea  to  buret  over  the 
rock  In  auch  a manner  oa  to  render  all  oUempta  to  carry  on  minlag 
OMraUon*  utuvailiug.  Curtia  could  only  work  at  hia  excavation,  m 
the  drat  inatance,  during  the  abort  time  that  the  rock  waa  expuaed  at 
low-water,  and  even  Ihia  time  waa  abridged  by  the  oeoeeally  m emMy* 
ing  the  excavation  of  water  Iwfute  pmce^lng  to  work ; but  after  t&eo 
anmois'ra  hod  hern  thua  apent  in  ainkiiig  the  pumpwhaft.  be  woe 
enabled  to  conatruet  a turret  of  timber,  twenty  feet  tugb  and  twenty -fivo 
inches  aquAre,  over  the  mouth  of  the  abaft,  eo  oa  to  exclude  the  water 
ftom  it.  Thta  turret  waa  supported  by  inclined  bon  of  iron ; and  at 
ila  upper  extremity  a platform  woa  AxmI  to  support  a windloaa.  The 
aea  waa  not.  ho»e\er,  eomoletc-lv  rxrludetl  by  the  tunvi,  for  it  not 
only  made  ita  way  into  the  anaft,  Uit  alao.by  crerioea  in  the  rock,  into 
the  lateral  workiuga-  Owing  lo  these  and  other  dUBculliea.  the  mine 
could  only  V worked  during  the  abort  ioterval  of  fkir  weather  la 
summer;  yet  tlie  rich  quality  of  the  ore  rendered  the  uodertakiug 
highly  profitable  to  Curtia  and  other*  who  had  oatiated  him  with  mean* 
to  carry  on  hia  undertaking.  In  1799  tin  woa  raised  to  the  ralne  of 
9000/..  and  there  was  evtry  pmapect  of  the  workings  being  greatly 
extenaed.  Subeequratly,  a ateam  engine  was  erected  on  the  £>re  to 
aid  the  operation*  of  the  mine,  and  a wooden  bridge  was  eonstnicted 
to  aupport  the  machinery  connecting  it  with  the  shaft,  aud  to  afford 
readier  means  of  comreunicalion  with  the  shore,  for  the  eouveyonoe  of 
the  ore,  lie.  **  Thua,"  obeervee  oor  authority,  **  did  this  moot  singular 
mine  cominne  to  be  worked,  till  it  had  yielded  70.000/.  worth  of  tin* 
ore.  wkea  a period  was  pat  to  iu  uaefulaeae,  olmoet  as  remarkable  ae 
the  clwmetaacee  oconemod  with  Its  urigia.  An  American  vceeel  broke 
from  itc  ooekorage  in  Gwavos  Lake  (tbie  name  of  a small  l«y  or  au» 
ckorage  near  PMmautee),  and,  etrikhig  against  (be  stage  eonstracted 
om  In  tht  nm  o*  iho  shoal.  demoUabed  the  machinery,  filled  the  mino 
with  wator,  and  Urns  pot  on  end  to  the  odveatore.'* 
t Tho  above  kaMOMBm  of  annual  value  are  oblaloed  by  oompuin* 
tlc«  flmm  the  prtM  per  ton.  and  do  not  agree  with  the  Aguree  uf  flee* ; 
bot  die  dlan«|taaelM  ore  each  oa  may  have  been  nfraeiooixl  by  cleri^ 
or  typagnphkal  enora  fat  bis  work. 
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Chap.  IV.] 

of  our  manufacture*  of  tin  about  1781  ia  referred 
to  in  the  proceeding*  of  the  General  Chamber  of 
Manufacturer*  of  Great  Rritain  upon  the  French 
treaty.  The  committee  of  manufacturera  com- 
plain of  the  omiaaion  from  the  treaty  of  “ a claa* 
of  manufacture*  formed  of  a material  fur  which 
thi*  iaiand  wa*  pre-eminently  renowned  from  it* 
fir*t  di*corery and  they  add,  “ your  committee 
allude  to  our  manufacture*  of  tin,  which  ha*  of 
late  been  worked  up  into  so  many  new  ahape* 
by  the  invention  of  English  artificers.”  Thi* 
omission,”  they  proceed  to  observe,  “ is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  umivouijht  tin  is  one 
of  the  articles  admitted  from  England  into  France, 
even  by  the  prohibitory  edict  of  July  the  17th, 
1785.”  • 

The  manufacture  of  pewter  received  some  check 
during  the  present  period,  probably  lea*  from  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  tin,  which  appears  to  have 
had  some  effect,  than  from  the  great  improvement* 
effected  in  the  manufacture  of  domestic  utensil*  of 
earthenware,  and  their  cunuequent  introduction 
into  house*  of  almost  every  class.  While,  how- 
ever, plate*  and  dishes  of  pewter  were  thus  gra- 
dually falling  into  disuse,  a superior  alloy  of  some- 
what similar  character,  called  Britannia  metal,  or 
sometime*  Prince’s  metal,  was  coming  to  be  ex- 
tensively applied  to  the  fabrication  of  almost  every 
kind  of  article  produced  by  the  silversmith  for 
table  furniture;  an  application  to  which  strong 
inducements  were  offered  by  the  extreme  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  converted  into  any  required 
form  by  casting,  rolling,  stamping,  or  moulding 
with  suitable  implements ; its  moderate  price ; and 
its  near  resemblance  to  silver  in  appearance.  Mr. 
Holland  states  that  the  composition  and  application 
of  thi*  alloy  on  a large  scale  was  commenced  at 
Sheffield,  which  is  still  the  principal  seat  of  the 
manufacture,  about  the  year  1770,  by  two  indi- 
viduals named  Jessop  and  Hancock. f 

Respecting  manufactures  of  lead  we  posses*  no 
statistical  data  fur  the  period  under  consideration, 
nor  ia  there  anything  remarkable  to  state  respecting 
the  processes  of  mining  and  smelting.  Saint- 
Fond  mentions  the  lead-works  of  Tindrum,  or 
Tyndnim,  which  are  on  the  border  of  Argyleshire 
and  Perthshire ; but  he  states  that  they  were  very 
negligently  managed.  A mixture  of  charcoal  and 
turf  was  used  in  smelting  the  ore ; but  in  what 
proportion  he  was  not  informed.  The  ingenious 
Frenchman  appears  to  have  found  the  managers  of 
these  work*  somewhat  chary  of  imparting  inform- 
ation, for  he  observes,  in  connexion  with  them, 
that  “ the  English,  as  well  as  the  Dutch,  are  very 
reserved  in  explaining  their  processes,  even  in  the 
most  simple  arts,  which  they  always  exercise  with 
a kind  of  mystery.”  “ It  is  not  so,”  he  adds,  “ in 
France : there  the  manager*  of  the  most  interesting 
establishment*  are,  in  general,  very  complaisant, 
and  frankly  communicate  to  a stranger  all  the  in- 

*  Almon'x  * Bio*r«phicttl,  Lavtsrr,  sad  Fotilical  AneodolM,'  lit. 
SS.X.  XU. 

t ia  Metal,  iil.  101. 


formation  be  can  desire.”*  The  manufacture  of 
lead  shot  was  greatly  improved  by  the  process  pa- 
tented in  1782  by  a plumber  of  Bristol,  named 
Watts,  who  mixed  a small  quantity  of  arsenic  with 
the  lead,  in  order  to  make  it  more  solid  and  more 
certain  to  form  spherical  particles  when  poured 
through  a cullender  or  perforated  plate,  and  also 
introduced  the  practice  of  dropping  the  shot,  as  it 
is  formed,  from  the  top  of  a high  tower,  so  as  to 
insure  the  setting  of  the  metal  before  it  reaches 
the  water  into  which  the  newly  made  shot  falls. 
The  idea  of  making  shot  by  thus  pouring  melted 
lead  from  a great  elevation  is  said  to  have  origin- 
ated in  a dream ; and  the  experiment  was  first 
tried  at  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Rcd- 
cliffe,  at  Bristol.  Watts  secured  his  invention  by 
patent,  and  then  sold  it,  it  has  been  stated  fur 
10,000/.,  to  parties  possessed  of  sufficient  capital 
to  enable  them  to  bring  it  into  profitable  oi>erution. 
The  process  has  long  since  become  public  property ; 
and  the  lofty  slender  towers  erected  in  several 
towns  for  the  manufacture  of  shot  form  by  no 
means  the  least  remarkable  of  the  many  structures 
called  into  existence  by  various  branches  of  manu- 
facturing industry.t 

Of  the  metalline  manufactures  not  already 
treated  of,  that  of  steel  elaims  some  notice,  espe- 
cially in  connexion  with  the  introduction  of  emt 
sleet,  which  wa*  first  manufactured  by  a person 
named  Huntsman,  of  Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield,  in 
or  about  the  year  1770.|  “He  pursued  the  ex- 
periment," observes  Mr.  Holland,  “ with  complete 
success,  and  wa*  for  some  time  the  only  noted 
manufacturer  of  an  article  which,  bearing  his 
name,  is  still  held  in  high  estimation.  His  success 
gave  rise  to  competition,  and  Mr.  Booth,  of  Brush 
House,  established  extensive  and  successful  works 
at  Rotherham.”  “The  refining  of  steel,  however,” 
he  adds,  “ has  decayed  at  the  latter  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  amazing  extent  to  which  the  art  is 
practised  and  the  business  carried  on  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Sheffield.”  The  superior  qualities 
of  cast  steel  have  led  to  its  extensive  substitution 
for  bar  or  shear  steel  in  the  manufacture  of  cutting 
instruments  and  various  other  articles,  and,  to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  writer  just  quoted,  Shef- 
field “ ha*  not  only  become  by  far  the  largest 
laboratory  and  emporium  in  the  world  for  cast 
steel,  but,  in  consequence  of  being  the  seat  of  the 
cutlery  and  edge-tool  trades  in  general,  the  facili- 
ties fur  experiment  and  adaptation  on  the  spot 

* Tntr*l*s  vol  IS.  p.  1&9. 

t Mr.  llolUnd  lUtc*  UmI  W«u*  proposed  with  tht  »uo  of  money 
which  b«  raeeived  for  bU  p*l*ai  to  build  n crcecvot  CUfUm,  but 
th*t  **  tU«  nltwliou  choarn  wu  a bug*  rock,  nod  the  «bol«  «um  wm 
expeodisl  IS  makioif  riMvaliona  ud  in  raieinK  immetuo  whU«  fur 
ro«iod<ttione,  which  Ioqk  bore  the  namw  of  Waiu'e  folly,  and  nfoo 
which  wall*  Tralalgsi  llaoa  waa  alUrwatde  ervctcd.’’~Jtfaaaybct«rc« 
ia  MeUil,  liL 

] Tlila  ■LtUrahent  nmiit  Dot  ba  lakru  too  Utemliy,  (or  the  relrbrata  I 
tMPta.  <w  lodlaa  elecl.  ia  a kind  of  cut  MmI;  and  Mr*  Mollaud  «vro 
quote*  an  olMcnrs*  paaaa|(«  iu  AtiitoUe  wbicb  apiM-<us  to  allude  to  such 
a aubalanca.  The  above  date  ia  glvctt  un  iba  autliority  of  the  tVnoy 
C)cU>p*di«,  art.  'Sievl.'  Mr.  Hulland  diw^a  oat  i;ir«  the  date.  IhiI 
■tatM  that  IliiutaaiiUi  ctmeaived  the  idea  wf  reducitgr  atcel  to  a fluid 
' about  AHy  yean  aiucc,'  which  atatr-meat.  lieiitg  (lubliwhed  in 
would  make  Us*  iiiveutiun  appear  atill  rwtre  rvc>  nt.  The  aulwe«iit«at 
atatcmasia  rwapectiug  llusUHksa'a  impruvetBaut  at*  from  Holland, 
rot.  1.  pp.  SU,  134. 
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have  enabled  the  Sheffield  •teel-malcera  to  surpaai 
all  othen  in  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  car- 
ried thia  important  branch  of  our  national  in- 
dustry.” “It  is,”  he  adds,  “ a remarkable  fact, 
that  this  very  town,  which  was  formerly  indebted 
to  Styria  fur  the  steel  used  in  its  manufactures, 
now  exports  a material  of  its  own  conversion  to 
the  Austrian  for|^,  and  other  places  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.” 

It  is  a somewhat  curious  fact  that  scarcely  any- 
thing is  known  directly  respecting  the  early  fabri- 
cation of  military  weapons  in  England ; and  that 
Hutton  and  Hunter,  the  historians  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  in  this  country, 
should  have  been  unable  to  produce  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  inhabitants  having  been,  as  there 
is  reason  to  think  they  probably  were,  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  arms.  In  Hunter’s  account  of 
the  early  manufactures  of  Sheffield,  it  is  stated  that 
of  the  manufacture  of  arms  at  Sheffield  we  hare 
no  direct  information,  and  that  “all  the  articles 
enumerated  in  the  ordinances  for  the  jrovemment 
of  Hallamshire,  and  in  the  later  act  of  incorwra- 
tion,  are  instruments  of  peace.”  “ And  yet,*’  it  is 
added,  “ in  an  age  when  there  was  so  large  a de- 
mand for  weapons  of  that  description,  which  could 
be  conveniently  made  along  with  what  are  known 
to  have  been  among  the  manufactures  of  Sheffield, 
it  is  probable  enough  that  her  artists  might  be  em- 
ployed in  their  fabrication.”*  About  the  year 
1689  some  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the 
manufacture  of  swords  for  the  army,  and  a com- 
pany was  incorporated  fur  making  hollow  sword- 
blaclea  in  Cumberland  and  the  adjacent  counties. 
This  company  wes  empowered  to  purchase  lands, 
to  erect  mills,  and  to  bring  over  and  employ  a 
^eat  number  of  German  artificers ; but  the  pro- 
ject failed,  and  the  original  patentees  sold  their 
rights  to  a company  of  London  merchants,  who, 
apparently  in  disregard  of  the  object  for  which  the 
original  association  was  formed,  availed  themselves 
of  the  powers  of  the  patent  to  purchase  lands  out 
of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  to  the  annual 
value  of  20,000/.t  In  order  to  protect  the  British 
manufacture  of  such  weapons,  tne  importation  of 
foreign  swords  from  Germany  and  other  countries 
was  prohibited  by  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
James  1 1.,  I under  heavy  penalties  j hut  theefifect 
of  this  restriction  appears  to  have  been  to  bring 
the  manufacture  into  a very  low  state,  since  the 
parsimony  of  the  sword-cutlera  led  them,  when 
unchecked  by  foreign  competition,  to  employ  in- 
ferior materials  and  workmanship.  To  so  dis- 

*  HaI1un*hSr«,  p.  it. 

f AoiirrtuD'fi  Mmory  of  Coinniei««>  edit,  of  1TS7-t,  li.  587.  It  It 
tbrrt  further  lUted  that  Itidb  lo  tht  Tdjn  of  Qam 

Asm,  kaotrioK  that  the  eunpasy  had  purcht^  iheae  Itndt  at  a very 
to«r  rate,  would  aot  pernil  tbem  V>  lake  eoDveyaaeea  of  Uada  la 
their  cormratc  capaeity.  ImI  they  ahould  prove  too  powerful  a boily  in 
Die  kiBitdoin.  They  were  thue  eompelleU  to  eell  off  their  Imh  ee- 
late*,  and  that  the  corporation  waa  diaolved.  ‘*Yet,’*  he  astdas'*a 
private  enpartofrehip  of  then  weil-koowa  bankere  in  Loodoa,  poa* 
aeeaed  of  their  nhaolete  eharter.  had  the  appelUtioo  of  the  Sword* 
Blade  Coapany  till  after  the  year  1710,  thongh  lung  aitm  broken 
ni>.” 

t The  an  1 Jae.  II.  e.  8,  mtiHed  An  Act  againit  the  (mieirtation 
of  UunpowdcTt  Anna,  aad  other  Ammaiullon  and  I'toaiila  of  War." 


graceful  a state  was  tbe  borne  manufacture  thus 
brought,  that,  about  the  year  1783,  it  has  been 
•tatea  that  “ an  English  officer  would  not  trust  his 
life  to  the  hazard  of  the  probable  failure  of  hia 
English  sword-blade,  upon  any  consideration  what- 
ever;” and  consequently  tbe  London  sword-sellera 
petitioned  the  lords  of  the  treasury  for  permission 
to  import  German  swords  free  of  duty,  a measure 
which,  by  drawing  public  attention  to  tbe  subject, 
led  to  great  improvements.  In  consequence  of 
this  petition,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  (afterwards  the 
fourteenth  Duke  of  Norfolk)  sddressed  a letter, 
dated  October  1,  1783,  to  Mr.  Eyre,  of  Sheffield, 
requesting  such  information  from  any  of  the  Shef- 
field manufacturers  as  might  enable  him,  as  he 
expressed  it,  “ to  remove  so  disgraceful  a reflection 
on  English  ingenuity  ” as  that  implied  in  the  ap- 
plication. Eyre  forwarded  an  extract  of  this  letter 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Gill,  an  ingenioua  Birmingham 
manufacturer,  who,  in  the  following  December, 
memorialised  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  stating  that 
he  could  make  swords  of  as  good  quality  as  those 
of  Germany,  and  requesting  a comparative  trial. 
The  public  trial  desired  by  Gill  was  delayed  by 
circumstances  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter 
into,  but  it  waa  brought  about  a few  years  later 
owing  to  the  demand  for  10,000  horsemen’s  swords 
for  the  East  India  Company,  in  1786.  The  com- 
pany divided  their  orders  between  English  and 
German  manufacturers,  and,  on  the  petition  of 
Mr.  Gill,  who  made  some  of  the  sworda,  a public 
examination  of  their  quality  woa  determined  on. 
Every  blade  was,  accordingly,  tested  by  a machine 
recommended  by  Matthew  Boulton,  of  Soho,  for 
trying  the  temper  by  forcing  it  into  a curve  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  reduce  the  length  from  thirty-six 
inches  to  twenty-nine  inches  and  a half ; and  the 
result  of  this  severe  trial  waa  tliat  2650  of  Gill’s 
swords  bore  the  teat,  while  only  four  were  rejected. 
Of  the  German  swords  the  proportionate  num- 
ber rejected  was  as  thirteen  to  one  of  those  made 
by  Gill,  the  respective  numbers  being  1400  re- 
ceived and  28  rejected  ; while  of  the  sworda  fur- 
nished by  other  British  cutlers  only  2700  were 
received  to  1084  rejected,  the  state  of  the  manu- 
facture being  ao  low  that  rather  more  than  two- 
aevemhs  of  the  whole  number  of  blades  furnished 
by  the  ordinary  aword-cutlera  were  unfit  to  bear 
the  required  teat.  In  addition  to  the  above-men- 
tioned trial,  Gill  proved  the  excellent  quality  of 
hia  swards  by  striking  them  flat-ways  upon  a slab 
of  cast-iron,  and  edgeways  upon  a cylinder  of 
wrought-iron.  For  the  latter  purpose  a gun-barrel 
waa  frequently  used;  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
sworda  were  ao  tough,  though  made  of  cast  steel, 
that,  after  cutting  a gun-barrel  asunder,  the  blade 
might  be  wound  round  the  barrel  like  a riband 
and  afterwards  restored  to  iti  original  straightness, 
excepting  at  the  point.  Such  was  the  celebrity 
obtained  by  Mr.  Gill’s  swords  that  even  German 
officers  applied  to  him  for  them  ; and  he  did  not 
confine  hia  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their 
more  essential  qualities,  but  devoted  it  also  to  tbe 
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means  of  decoration  by  blueing,  gilding,  and  em> 
botaing.* 

The  manufacture  of  guns,  which  has  since  be- 
come so  important  a branch  of  the  industry  of 
Birmingham,  appears  to  hare  been  established  at 
that  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Tradition,  according  to  Hutton,  tells 
that  king  William  III.  was  once  lamenting  that 
guns  were  not  manufactured  in  his  own  dominions, 
but  that  he  was  obliged  to  procure  them  from  Hol- 
land at  a great  expense  and  with  greater  difficulty. 
Sir  Richard  Newdigate,  one  of  the  members  for 
the  county,  being  present,  told  the  king  that  genius 
resided  in  Warwickshire,  and  that  he  thought  his 
constituents  would  answer  his  majesty’s  wishes. 
“ The  king,”  Hutton  adds,  “ was  pleased  with  the 
remark,  and  the  member  posted  to  Birmingham. 
Upon  application  to  a person  in  Digbeth,  whose 
name  I forget,  the  pattern  was  executed  with  pre- 
cision, and,  when  presented  to  the  royal  bo^, 
gave  entire  satisfaction.  Orders  were  immediately 
issued  fur  large  numbers,  which  have  been  so  fre- 
quently repeated  that  they  never  lost  their  road  ; 
and  the  ingenious  artists  have  been  so  amply  re- 
warded that  they  have  rolled  in  their  carriages  to 
this  day.”  “ Thus,”  quaintly  observes  our  author, 
” the  same  instrument  which  is  death  to  one  man 
is  genteel  life  to  another.”f  The  extent  of  the 
gun  manufacture  about  the  year  1787  is  indicated 
by  an  account  given  by  Maepherson  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  exported  to  Africa  in  that  year,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  “ iron-ware,  including 
guns,  cutlasses,”  Ac.,  supplied  to  that  market 
amounted  to  the  value  of  43,515/.  He  adds,  in  a 
note,  that  ” it  was  said  that  the  manufacture  of 
Birmingham  guns  for  the  African  market  gives 
employment  to  between  four  and  five  thousand  per- 
Bons.”l  Saint-Fond,  in  a note,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  allow  the 
importation  of  British  manufactures  on  payment 
of  duty,  and  to  apply  a portion  of  such  duty  to  the 
encouragement  of  those  of  France,  observes  that  by 
such  policy,  and  owing  to  the  intelligence  and  at- 
tention of  the  minister  Benezech,  the  French 
bad,  at  Versailles,  “ a manufactory  of  fire-arms  of 
a finer  finish  and  more  exquisite  workmanship, 
and  also  at  a much  cheaper  price,  than  any  made 
in  London. ”§ 

The  manufacture  of  locks  has  long  formed  an 
important  branch  of  British  industry;  the  locks 
of  Wolverhampton,  at  which  place  the  manufacture 
was  formerly  carried  on  almost  exclusively,  having 
been  in  repute  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  Dr. 
Plot,  in  his  ‘Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,’ 
published  in  1686,  notices  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
blacksmiths  of  Wolverhampton  in  making  locks 

* The  abort  Twrtienlare  are  derieed  from  a pit>er  enliUed  ' Reeol* 
leetMoaof  the  late  Tbomae  (iiUs'  lo  the  Tedaoo logical  HepodiorXr 
edited  by  hit  aon,  4*01.  ri.  p.  II,  Sk« 

Mietory  of  Btnniogham,  edit.  «t  1781,  pp.  7S,  79. 

Anoab  of  Coromeret,  ir.  I&4.  At  tbe  —■ tine  the  ex  porta  of 
WTOOffht  braa  to  Africa  amounted  to  17,989/.,  Ihoae  of  vrouiht  copper 
to  11,899/.,  of  foreifTi  bar  iroo  to  10,947/.,  of  lead  >1^  to  I40i/.s  aod 
of  ranpowder  to  37,911/.  Bee  alM  aatOk  p.  IM. 

I TraeeU,  vol.  1.  aote. 


for  doors.  ” They  make  them,”  he  says,  *'  in  suits, 
six,  eight,  or  more  in  a suit,  according  as  the  chap- 
man btapeaks  them,  whereof  tbe  keys  shall  neither 
of  them  open  each  other’s  lock,  yet  one  master-key 
shall  open  them  all ; to  that,  these  locks  being  set 
upon  the  doors  of  a bouse,  and  the  inferior  keys 
kept  by  distinct  servants,  though  neither  of  them 
can  come  at  each  other’s  charge,  yet  the  master  can 
come  at  them  all.”  Nor  was  this  all  that  was  ac- 
complished by  the  ingenuity  of  the  locksmiths,  for 
we  are  informed  that  the  master  could,  by  a pe- 
culiar or  extraordinary  turn  of  his  key,  render  the 
lock  incapable  of  being  opened  by  that  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  servant ; and  that  they  could  construct 
locks  which  would  show  how  often  they  had  been 
mned  and  shut,  even  to  300, 500,  or  1000  times. 
Others  were  made  with  chimes  to  play  at  any  hour 
to  which  they  might  be  set.  ” And  these  locks,” 
he  adds,  *'  they  make  either  with  brass  or  iron 
boxes  so  curiously  polished  and  the  keys  so  6nely 
wrought,  that  ’tis  not  reasonable  to  think  they 
were  ever  exceeded,  unless  by  Tubal-Cain,  the  in- 
spired artiffeer  in  brass  and  iron.”*  Ingenious  as 
were  these  and  many  later  contrivances,  they  were 
completely  eclipsed,  in  point  of  security,  by  the 
celebrated  lock  patented  about  the  year  1784  by 
Joseph  Bramah,  the  inventor  of  many  other 
highly  ingenious  and  valuable  machines.  The 
principle  of  security  adopted  in  this  lock  appears, 
from  a paper  read  in  1827  by  Mr.  Ainger  to  tbe 
Royal  Institution,t  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians  at  least  four  thousand  years  since ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in 
England,  or  even  in  Europe,  until  re-invented 
about  1774  by  Mr.  Barron,  whose  patent  lock,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  security  afforded  by  wards, 
or  obstacles  so  placed  as  to  interfere  with  the  pas- 
sage of  any  but  the  proper  key,  had  two  or  more 
tumhten,  or  pieces  of  metal  so  disposed  as  to  pre- 
vent the  bolt  from  moving  unIns  while  they 
are  held  away  from  it  by  the  action  of  the  key. 
Bramah,  by  a different  application  of  tbe  same 
principle,  and  without  the  use  of  wards,  which, 
from  circumstances  which  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  explain,  cannot  in  any  case  afford  perfect  se- 
curity, was  enabled  to  construct  locks  which  baffled 
the  ingenuity  of  the  most  ingenious  pickers,  and 
which  might  be  in&nitely  varied,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  unlocking  by  any  but  the  proper 
key.t  These  contrivances  may  be  ffiirly  consi- 

* Natonl  of  9u/fordahir*,  p.  379.  m 

f Ao  kbatnet  it  Rivea  in  Ui*  Qtiatlerip  Jovrul  of  Ulcraloto, 
Scicaea,  and  Art,  vol-  i.  p.  tit. 

} B)p  tbe  UM  of  twelve  tumbler*  Is  » lock  of  Ihie  cooatnictlon  the 
epparalue  mav  be  eo  veHed  that,  by  eisply  chanfibg  their  plaeee, 
without  any  aiteratinn  in  their  form  or  eix*.  the  Mme  lock  nay  be 
made  to  reaulr*  479,001,300  diffrreni  keya;  or  that  number  of  Imke 
may  be  me^  preciaely  alike  in  external  appeeranoe  and  in  the  form 
and  tlte  of  their  component  pertt,  yet  ao  ementially  different  that  tbe 
key  made  for  one  would  not  open  any  of  tbe  other*.  Tbe  edition 
of  a thirteemh  lumtder  increaaes  the  number  of  chaoRt*  to 
6,117 ,019,300 ; and  even  hieher  number*  might  be  attained.  If  necee- 
■ary.  in  addition  to  which  diirerencee  lo  the  nsc  and  form  of  ^e  parte 
a/Tord  the  mwer  of  produeinR  ioflolte  variety.  Stuart,  in  a note  on 
pp.  401,  40t.  of  bia  amnaing  Anecdote*  of  Steam-euRtne*.  Malaa  that 
the  report  that  one  of  the*e  loclu  tuid  beeo  readily  opened,  before 
a commtttee  of  the  Hoom  of  Commone,  by  ncan*  of  a common  quill, 
wee  a Rroae  minrepreeentation  of  the  fact ; the  quill  haring.  In  realitys 
been  previooaly  cni  into  the  required  diape  fraa  the  tne  k^,  an 
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dered  as  marking  an  era  in  a not  unimrortant 
branch  of  our  manufactures  in  metal,  and  as  haring 
led  to  an  almost  endless  varietj  of  ingenious  iiiren- 
tiuns  in  the  same  department. 

Considering  the  apparently  trivial  character  of 
the  article,  the  hiatory  of  the  buckle  manufacture  is 
somewhat  curious.  Buckles  are  enumerated  in 
the  authorities  quoted  in  the  preceding  Book  * as 
forming  an  important  item  in  the  manufactures  of 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  notic^  by  Hutton  indicates  the 
extent  of  the  manufacture  about  1781.  “This 
oflspringof  fancy,”  he  obserres,  “ like  the  clouds, 
is  ever  changing ; the  fashion  of  to-day  is  thrown 
into  the  casting-pot  to-morrow.  The  buckle  seems 
to  have  undergone  every  figure,  size,  and  shape  of 
geometrical  invention.”  He  adds  that  the  large 
square  buckle  was  the  (on  of  1781,  and  that  the 
ladies  adopted  the  reigning  taste ; and  he  says,  in 
allusion  to  this  monatmaity,  “It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover their  beautiful  little  feet,  covered  with  an 
enormous  shield  of  buckle,  and  we  wonder  to  see 
the  active  motion  under  the  massive  load  ; thus  the 
British  fair  support  the  manufactures  of  Birming- 
ham, and  thus  they  kill  hy  weight  of  metal.”t  In 
a recent  edition  of  Hutton’s  work,  with  additions, 
some  particulars  of  the  buckle  manufacture  are 
given  from  a communication  by  Mr.  James  Luck- 
cock  to  the  ‘ Birmingham  Chronicle,’  of  February 
14,  1824,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  business 
received  an  impulse  about  1778  owing  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a new  mode  of  plating,  and  that  about 
1788  there  were  from  4000  to  5000  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  shoe  buckles  in  Bir- 
mingham and  Its  neighbourhood.  From  calculations 
founded  upon  the  supposition  that  4000  were  thus 
employed,  Mr.  Luckcock,  who  had  been  some 
years  in  the  trade  and  may  therefore  be  deemed 
competent  to  supply  the  data  for  such  a calcula- 
tion, computes  that  the  quantity  made  annually 
during  the  most  prosperous  period  of  the  shoe 
buckle  trade  was  at»ut  2,496,000  pairs,  which  he 
supposes  to  have  sold,  on  an  average,  at  2r.  6<f. 
per  pair.t  Changes  of  fashion  soon  afterwards 
produced  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  large 
class  of  industrious  artisans  thus  employed.  In 
1791  the  buekle  manufacturers  of  Birmingham, 
Walsall,  and  Wolverhampton  sent  a deputation  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.)  with 
a petition  stating  the  distreued  situation  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  va- 
rious departments  of  the  buckle  manufacture,  in 
consequence  of  the  then  prevalent  fashion  of  wear- 
ing shoe-strings.  The  ^ince,  sympathising  with 
them,  not  only  resolved  to  wear  buckles  himself, 
but  also  ordered  his  household  to  do  the  same ; 

etperismt  which  wm  odIt  mftdc  to  ihow  th«  perDtetioa  of  Ihe  worh- 
auMhip.  and  tho  rrrr  aniau  force  required  to  ot  <>reome  the  mitUoce, 
whoo  properly  applied.*'  ” It  hat  been  lubaequently  lUted/'  he 
edda.  '*  that  ooe  of  ibeac  lecka  had  been  is  uaa  for  raanp  yean,  and 
had  hean  opened  and  locked  not  leta  than  400,000  timea.  and  ap* 
inreoUy  «ae  aa  perfect  aa  when  It  waa  Ant  oonatracted.”  I 

• Vol.  I.  p.  aiff.  I 

t Hiatory  of  Bimin|haa.  edit,  nf  17AI,  p.  7$.  I 
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but  neither  his  exampis  nor  his  influence  were 
sufficient  to  stem  the  tide  of  fashion,  and  in  a few 
years  the  use  of  shoe  buckles  was  discontinued,  ex- 
cepting among  the  aged.*  The  importance  of  the 
manufacture  of  shoe  buckles  and  chapes  at  Walsall 
is  also  mentioned  in  Shaw’s  'History  and  Anti- 
quities of  Staffordshire,’  where  it  is  stated  that 
saddlers’  ironmongery  and  nails  were  also  much 
made  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  staple  manu- 
factures, it  is  added,  suflered  much  depression 
during  the  American  war  of  independence ; they 
were  again  flourishing  during  the  peace,  but  de- 
clined on  the  renewal  of  war.  The  decline  of  the 
buckle  trade,  however,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
formerly  the  chief  support  of  the  town,  is  attributed 
to  other  causes,  among  which  were  tlie  high  price 
of  copper,  brass,  and  tin,  and  the  disuse  of  buckles 
in  the  army.  Many  of  the  workmen  had,  it  is 
stated,  been  com])clled  to  learn  new  trades.t 
During  the  palmy  days  of  this  manufacture,  the 
villan  of  Bolsover,  in  Derbyshire,  now  remem- 
bered chiefly  for  the  remains  of  its  castle,  was 
cclehrated  for  the  production  of  superior  steel 
buckles,  respecting  the  excellent  temper  of  which 
it  is  still  traditionally  reported  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that,  though  the  wheel  of  a loaded  cart  should 
pass  over  a Bolsover  buckle,  it  would  not,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  elasticity,  suffer  any  permanent 
alteration  of  shape.]  Respecting  a kindred  manu- 
facture, Macplierson  relates,  undW  the  year  1796, 
that,  the  makers  of  metal  buttons  having  repre- 
sented that  their  manufacture  had  for  many  years 
been  a great  and,  until  recently,  an  increasing 
branch  of  trade  in  this  kingdom,  but  that  it  bad 
fallen  off  considerably  and  was  in  danger  of  being 
lost  to  the  country  in  consequence  of  fraudulent 
practices,  such  as  the  stamping  of  inferiur  buttons 
in  such  a manner  as  to  make  them  appear  like 
those  of  better  quality,  an  act  § was  passed  to  re- 
gulate the  manufactilre  and  to  prescribe  the  quan- 
tities of  gold  to  be  put  on  to  gilt,  double-gilt,  and 
treble-gilt  buttons  respectively.!!  Referring  to  the 
somewhat  disparaging  manner  in  which  some  tra- 
vellers, and  even  Englishmen,  had  alluded  to  such 
apparently  trivial  manufactures  as  the  above,  Saint- 
Fond  obs^es,  that  at  Birmingham  the  traveller 
might  have  “ a comprehensive  view  of  a most 
active  and  varied  industry  exercised  in  the  diflerent 
arts  of  utility,  of  pleasure,  and  of  luxury and 
notices  the  manufactories  constantly  occupied  at 
that  place  in  the  making  of  copper  sheathing ; 
those  of  plate  tin  and  plate  iron,  which,  he  says, 
rendered  France  tributary  to  England  ; and  “ that 
varied  and  extensive  haidware  manufacture  which 
employs  to  so  much  advantage  more  than  30,000 
bands,  and  compels  all  Europe  and  a port  of  the 
new  world  to  supply  themselves  with  these  articles 
here,  where  everything  is  made  in  greater  perfec- 
tion, with  more  economy,  and  in  greater  abundance 

* Holland'*  Maoufaetarc*  in  U.  ISS,  m. 
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than  in  any  other  country.’  “ The  population  of 
Birmingham,”  he  further  atatea,  “increaaed  ao 
much  (luring  the  American  war,  that  at  leaat  three 
hundred  new  housea  were,  during  that  period, 
added  annually  to  the  town and  thia  rate  of  in- 
crease, he  ad(ls,  waa  doubled  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace.* 

The  art  of  coining,  though  almost  universally 
practised  among  civilized  nations,  remained  in  a 
singularly  imperfect  state  until  the  ingenuity  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Soho  works  was  directed  to 
its  improvement ; but  it  was  raised  by  Boulton  to  a 
, state  of  perfection  which  left  very  little  for  subse- 
quent mechanicians  to  accomplish.  The  first 
coining-mill  impelled  by  the  power  of  steam  was 
erected  at  Soho  about  the  year  1788,t  when  a 
medal  about  the  size  of  a guinea  was  struck  as  a 
specimen.  The  boundless  power  attainable  by  the 
use  of  the  steam-engine  and  the  extreme  accuracy 
of  the  coining  machinery  not  only  rendered  it  easy 
to  strike  the  coins  with  greater  precision  than  be- 
fore, but  also  reduced  the  cost  of  the  operation.  A 
still  more  important  advantage  consisted  in  the 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of 
the  forger  by  the  greater  perfection  with  which  the 
genuine  coins  were  struck,  an  advantage  which,  as 
tending  to  diminish  crime,  led  the  enthusiastic 
Dr.  Darwin  to  say  that,  “ if  a civic  crown  was 
mven  in  Rome  for  preserving  the  life  of  one  citizen, 
Mr.  Boulton  should  be  covered  with  garlands  of 
oak.”]  We  have  mentioned  in  a preceding  page 
the  new  coinage  of  capper,  consisting  of  twopenny 
pieces  (which,  being  ffiund  inconvenient,  were  sulA 
aeciuently  withdrawn  from  circulation),  pennies, 
halfpennies,  and  farthings,  executed  by  Boulton 
and  Watt  in  1797.§  Of  this  coinage  many  pieces, 
some  of  which  are  dated  1799,  yet  remain  in  cir- 
culation, being  distinguished  from  the  copper 
money  of  later  date  by  their  greater  size  and 
weight.  Before  this,  contract  silver  money  had 
been  coined  at  Soho  for  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
African  Company,  and  copper  money  for  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  Bermudas  ; and  in  1799, 
in  consequence  of  an  application  from  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  for  the  machinery  of  a mint,  Boulton 
was  authorised  by  an  act  of  parliament  ||  to  export 
all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  such  an  establish- 
ment, and  to  send  workmen  with  it  to  Russia. 
From  an  account  of  the  Soho  works  published  in 
Shaw’s  ‘ History  and  Antiquities  of  Staffordsbire,’^ 
it  appears  that  the  coining  machinery  in  operation 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  eight 
presses  or  stamping  machines,  each  of  which  was 
capable  of  striking  from  70  to  84  pieces  of  the 
size  of  a guinea  per  minute  ; so  that  from  30,000 
to  40,000  coins  might  be  produced  in  an  hour ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  actual  coining  apparatus  the 
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f In  tb«  life  of  Boultoo,  in  the  Peooy  CyelowdU.  thU  date  ie 
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machinery  was  made  to  perform  every  operation 
pertaining  to  it,  such  as  the  rolling  of  the  metal 
into  sheets  of  the  required  thickness,  fine-rolling 
to  render  the  surface  perfectly  smooth,  cutting  out 
the  blanks  or  circular  pieces  of  metal  of  the  size 
required  for  coins,  and  shaking  them  in  bags  to 
rub  off  the  rough  edges.  Nor  has  the  utility  of 
such  apparatus  been  confined  to  the  fabrication  of 
monejr  and  medals:  the  application  of  similar 
machinery  to  the  production  of  numberless  articles 
of  metal,  for  the  purposes  of  utility  and  ornament, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  important  improvements 
to  which  the  country  owes  its  pre-eminence  in  me- 
talline manufactures.  In  France  the  use  of  this 
invaluable  machine  appears  to  have  been  placed 
under  oppressive  restrictions.  Briot,  who  attempted 
to  introduce  it  in  lieu  of  the  old  process  of  striking 
the  die  with  a hammer,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  been  compelled  by  persecution  to  leave  his 
native  country,  and  had  consequently  brought  his 
inventions  to  England,  where  they  were  more  fa- 
vourably received ; * and  Brissot  states  that  ano- 
ther Frenchman  named  Warin  had  experienced 
the  like  persecution  for  a similar  attempt  He 
also  alludes  to  the  more  recent  improvements  of 
M.  Droz  as  having  met  with  a like  reception.f 
In  the  Preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  ‘1^- 
sactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,’  published 
about  1785,  allusion  is  made  to  “t^  great  ex- 
portation of  clocks  and  other  similar  machines  to 
Turkey  and  the  East  Indies,  and  even  to  Ger- 
many,” as  affording  a reason  for  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  society  to  improvements  in 
that  department  of  mechanical  ingenuity ; and  the 
high  reputation  of  British  clocks  and  watches  is 
alluded  to  by  Brissot,  who  considered  that  the 
United  States  would  probably  require  many  watches 
from  Europe,  and  oaks  his  countr^rmen  whether 
they  shall  remain  behind  the  English  and  Swiss 
in  clockwork.  Paris,  he  states,  had  produced  some 
distinguished  artists  in  that  line.  France  possessed 
at  that  time  a Swiss,  M.  Brequet,  whose  talents 
are  said  to  have  been  equal,  if  not  superior  to  those 
of  the  most  celebrated  Englis'h  watchmakers. 
“Let  government  consult  him,”  says  Brissot, 
“ and  he  will  soon  indicate  certain  means  whereby 
France  may  have  a national  manufacture  of  clock 
and  watch  work.”  He  adds  that  Brequet  had 
“ presented  to  the  ministry  a profound  memorial 
upon  this  subject.”]  Additional  duties  were  laid 
upon  articles  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  by  an  act 
passed  in  1797,^  and  in  the  following  year  the 
watchmakers  appealed  to  parliament,  setting  forth 
the  injury  thus  inflicted  on  them.  The  new  duties 
upon  watch-cases,  they  stated,  put  it  entirely  out  of 
their  power,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged 
superiority  of  their  workmanship,  to  compete  with 
foreign  watchmakers,  who  had  their  cases  so  very 
much  cheaper.  “ They,  moreover,  complained,” 
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ny<  Macphenon,  **  that,  trhihe  their  export  trade 
wax  thua  annihilated  by  the  additional  duty,  their 
home  trade  also  waa  reduced  almoat  to  nothing  in 
conaequence  of  another  act  impoaing  dutiea  on  all 
peraona  using  watches  and  clocks,  together  with 
the  operation  of  a more  recent  act  for  the  dupli- 
cation and  triplication  of  those  duties,  which  had 
obliged  many  of  their  customers  to  give  up  the  use 
of  clocks  and  watches  altogether ; in  conaequence 
of  which  many  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
very  numerous  departments  of  their  business,  to- 
gether with  their  families,  were  reduced  to  the  ne- 


ness  since  the  imposition  of  the  additional  duties, 
they  submitted  a statement  of  the  number  of  gold 
and  silver  watch-cases  marked  at  Goldsmiths’  Hall, 
in  London,  from  1191  to  1191,  from  which  it 
appears  that  in  the  five  years  from  1191  to  1195 
331,828  silver  and  15,223  gold  cases  were  thus 
marked,  giving  an  annual  average  of  61,565  of 
silver,  and  3044  of  gold.  The  number  of  silver 
cases  in  the  last  of  these  five  years  was  16,159, 
and  in  the  following  year,  1196,  it  was  92,828i, 
while  the  number  of  gold  cases  was  3341.  In  the 
next  year,  1191,  the  numbera  were  respectively 
61,464  and  1693;  while  the  returns  for  the  several 
quarters  show  still  more  decidedly  the  operation 
of  the  oppressive  duty  on  plate,  which  came  into 
operation  on  the  5th  of  July,  1191.  Of  silver 
cases  the  numbers  for  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  quarters  of  that  year  were  19,851,  20,424i^, 
16,5224,  and  10,660,  respectively;  and  of  gold 
cases  the  numbers  for  the  same  periods  were  611, 
515,  404,  and  156,  respectively.  In  consideration 
of  the  grievances  thus  complained  of,  an  act  * was 
passed  in  1198  to  exempt  gold  and  silver  watch- 
cases  not  only  from  the  duties  imposed  by  the  act 
31  Geo.  III.  c.  90, but  also  from  those  imposed  by 
the  act  34  Geo.  III.  c.  53,  and  also  to  grant  a 
drawback  on  the  exportation  of  such  cases  prior  to 
March,  1 199.  At  a later  period  of  the  session,  in 
an  act  t for  altering  the  duties  on  windows,  the 
obnoxious  duty  on  the  use  of  clocks  and  watches, 
which  had  remained  in  force  only  about  three 
quarters  of  a year,  was  repealed ; and  on  the  re- 
presentation that  the  allowance  of  a drawback  was 
ineffectual,  because  the  charges  incurred  in  obtain- 
ing it  were  so  high,  that  no  ordinary  exportation 
of  watches  (seeing  that  they  were  never  ordered  in 
large  quantities  at  once)  could  support  the  ex- 
pense, watchmakers  were  further  allowed,  ( in 
common  with  goldsmiths,  the  liberty  of  making 
watch-casesof  gold  of  inferior  standard,  such  as  was 
used  by  foreign  watchmakers.  All  articles  of  such 
inferior  gold,  having  only  18  carats  fine  gold  to 
6 carats  alloy,  inst^  of  22  carats  fine  to  2 alloy, 
were  to  he  stamped  with  a crown  and  the  figures 
18,  instead  of  the  lion,  which  distinguished  the 
usual  standard.  Macpheraon  observes,  in  a note 
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appended  to  the  statements  referred  to  above,  that 
there  was,  he  believed,  no  account  kept  of  the 
metal  and  dlher  cases  for  watches ; but  he  con- 
ceives that,  if  they  were  all  brought  together,  they 
would  justify  a conjecture  that  the  value  of  the 
watches  and  marine  chronometers  made  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood,  independent  of  clocks,  was 
upwards  of  1,000,000/.  a-year ; “ nor,”  he  adds, 
“ can  that  sum  be  thought  too  great,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  watchmakers  of  London  make 
watches  not  only  for  all  the  British  dominions,  but 
also  fur  all  the  civilized  part  of  the  world.”* 

Perhaps  this  may  be  the  most  fitting  place  for  - 
resuming  the  narrative  of  the  progreaa  of  improve- 
ment* in  marine  chronometers,  commenced  at  the 
close  of  the  chapter  on  national  industry  in  the 
preceding  Book.f  The  inventions  of  Harrison,  of 
which  an  account  is  there  given,  so  materially 
altered  the  circumstances  of  the  case  they  were  in- 
tended to  meet,  that  in  the  year  1114  a new  act^ 
was  passed,  repealing  all  previous  acts  of  parlia- 
ment for  providing  rewards  for  the  discovery  of 
the  longitude,  and  substituting  others  guarded  by 
very  stringent  regulations.  This  act  contemplated 
future  improvements  by  means  of  more  exact  time- 
keepers, and  also  by  the  formation  of  superior 
astronomical  tables  ; but  its  condifions  are  such  as 
to  favour  the  rumour  that  some  of  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  drawing  up  the  bill  were  determined  to 
exclude  timekeepers  from  all  participation  in  the 
benefits  held  out,  by  laying  down  conditions 
which  would  be  almost  utterly  impracticable,  and 
which  led  a parliamentary  committee,  who  re- 
ported on  the  subject  in  1193,  to  state  that,  if  they 
were  enforced  to  the  full  extent  of  which  they 
were  capable,  it  waa  to  be  feared  that  few  artists 
would  “ engage  in  an  undertaking  so  discouraging 
and  precarious,  or  quit  the  certain  gains  of  their 
profession  for  the  hope  of  rewards,  which  must  at 
last  depend  for  their  attainment  on  the  discretion 
of  those  by  whom  they  are  to  be  dispensed.”  The 
requirements  of  this  act,  with  reference  to  time- 
keepers, were,  that  two  of  the  same  construction 
should  be  tried  together — first,  for  twelve  montlis, 
at  the  Royal  Observatory ; secondly,  in  two  voyages 
round  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  in  contrary 
directions,  and  in  such  other  voyages  to  different 
climates  as  the  commissioners  shou/d  think  Jit  to 
direct  and  appoint ; and,  finally,  that,  after  their 
return  from  such  voyages,  they  should  be  again 
deposited  at  the  Royal  Observatory  for  any  re- 
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quired  period  not  exceeding  twelve  monthi.  The 
rewards  held  out  were  50001.  for  a time-keeper 
that  should  keep  the  longitude  within  one  degree 
of  a great  circle,  or  sixty  geographical  miles; 
7500/.  for  one  that  would  keep  the  longitude  within 
two-thirds  of  that  distance ; 10,000/.  for  one 
that  would  keep  the  longitude  within  half  a de- 
gree, or  thirty  geographical  miles ; the  above  de- 
grees of  accuracy  to  be  maintained  in  all  voyages 
ror  the  space  of  six  months.  Before  the  passing 
of  this  act,  Thomas  Mudg^  an  ingenious  watch- 
maker, had  retired  from  his  ordinary  business  to 
devote  himself  wholly  to  the  improvement  of 
marine  time-keepers,  or,  as  they  are  now  moat 
commonly  called,  chronomcitrs.  Having  com- 
pleted one  machine  in  1774,  he  submitted  it  to 
the  commissioners  of  longitude,  who  voted  500/. 
to  encourage  him  to  make  a second,  in  order  that 
the  two  might  be  tried  according  to  the  new  act. 
In  1777  Mudge  completed  two  new  chronometers 
resembling  the  first  in  principle,  and  they  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  astronomer  royal.  Dr. 
Nevil  Maskelync,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  trial,  in 
1790,  reported  unfavourably  of  their  performance. 
Mudge  therefore  petitioned  parliament,  who  ap- 
pointed a committee  in  1793  to  investigate  his 
case,  and  the  result  of  the  committee’s  report  was, 
that  he  received  2500/.  in  addition  to  the  500/. 
voted  to  him  some  years  previously.  During  a 
parliamentary  investigation  of  Harrison’s  case,  in 
1767,  Mudge  had  stated  in  evidence  that  the  re- 
cent success  of  that  artist  had  led  to  experiments 
for  the  improvement  of  marine  watches  in  France ; 
and  also  had  expressed  a doubt  whether  a sufficient 
number  of  timekeepers  upon  Harrison’s  plan  could 
be  made  in  order  to  bring  them  into  common  use, 
because,  he  said,  “ in  the  present  state  of  me- 
chanism in  this  kingdom,  there  is  a great  scarcity 
of  good  workmen  in  the  watch-making  business.” 
That  the  attention  excited  by  Harrison’s  efforts  had 
the  effect  of  leading  many  other  ingenious  men  to 
devote  their  talents  to  the  same  object  is  evident 
from  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Maakelyne  in 
1792,  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  called  forth  by  the 
controversy  on  Mudge’s  case,  that  he  had  received 
chronometers  fur  trial  at  the  Observatory  from 
Harrison,  Kendal,  Arnold,  Mudge,  Coombe, 
Karnshaw,  and  Brooksbanks;  and  that  consider- 
able numbers  of  time-pieces  of  this  character  had 
been  made  by  some  makers  may  be  presumed 
from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Josiah  Emery  before 
the  parliamentary  committee  of  1793,  that  he  had 
made  upwards  of  thirty,  at  prices  ranging  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas. 
Mudge  died  in  1794,  shortly  after  receiving  his 
reward ; but  his  sun  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
manufacture  of  marine  time-keepers.  Of  the  im- 
provements introduced  by  Mudge,  Arnold,  and 
other  labourers  in  this  department  of  mechanical 
science,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak  more  par- 
ticularly; but  with  reference  to  the  produc- 
tion of  marine  time-keepers  on  a sufficiently 
extensive  scale  to  be  important  os  a branch  of 
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national  industry,  it  may  be  stated,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  that  Arnold,  who  died  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  present  peri^,  “ was,  without  doubt,  the 
first  who  introduced  the  manufacture  of  chro- 
nometers in  this  country,  and  that  Eamshaw  and 
all  the  other  makers  rose  on  his  base.”* 

Of  the  excellence  of  various  other  kinds  of  sci- 
entific apparatus,  as  constructed  by  English  artists 
during  the  period  under  review,  many  proofs 
might  be  collected.  “ In  England,”  observes 
Saint-Fond,  “ the  makers  of  instruments  used  in 
the  sciences  enjoy  merited  consideration.  They 
arc,  in  general,  men  of  great  information;  and 
they  spare  neither  time  nor  expense  to  carry  their 
workmanship  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.” 
“ The  demands  of  the  navy,”  he  odds,  “ and  the 
great  number  of  persons  whose  wealth  qpablcs 
them  to  pay  well  for  the  beat  constructed  instru- 
ments, are  among  the  causes  which  have  concurred 
to  form  artists  of  high  reputation,  and  who  have 
served  as  instructors  to  others.”  Of  Ramsden  he 
speaks  very  highly,  as  one  who  possessed  “ all  the 
modesty  and  simplicity  of  manners  of  a man  of 
great  talents ;”  and  he  mentions  several  other 
artists  of  eminence  in  the  same  line.  His  inte- 
resting work  also  contains  notices  of  the  noble 
telescopes  of  Herschel;  and,  in  reference  to  their 
extraordinary  reflectors,  he  states  that  Herschel 
assured  him  ” that  he  had  made  more  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  mirrors  with  his  own  hands, 
before  he  reached  that  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  he  at  last  brought  them,” — a circumstance 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  followers  of  science  were  surrounded  before 
such  mechanical  processes  attained  their  present 
state  of  comparative  perfection.f 

The  progress  of  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pottery  has  bren  so  fully  detailed  in  the 
preceding  Book,]  that  it  is  uimecessary,  at  present, 
to  revert  to  it  at  any  length.  There  is,  however, 
one  important  branch  of  that  manufacture  which, 
from  its  connection  with  other  branches  of  industry, 
deserves  notice,  and  which  formed  one  of  the  many 
useful  objects  promoted  by  the  patriotic  efforts  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  during  the  earlier  and  more 
active  portion  of  their  career.  This  is  the  manu- 

* Prom  B MS.  eoamankatioo  with  whkh  th«  wriUr  hu  Imb 
tkroured  from  Mr.  B.  J.  Dant,  th«  iraUanan  abov*  alludad  tn.  It 
•maar*  tb«t  th«  cniginB)  UoM-piaeM  of  Huriaoo  an  tnwfuwl  at  tli« 
Royal  Obaemtory  at  QrMWwich.  Thay  wcr»s  a frw  y«an  wnns 
fouDd  to  be  in  a tiry  dilapidated  eoodilios  fro  id  nMlcctaadexpoeure, 
on  which  MeMi*.  Arnold  (eon  of  the  abore)  and  Dent  obUiiMKl  pet' 
miMioo  to  repair  them  «t  tboir  own  expeoee.  Beepcctin^  the  Am  of 
tboM  maehioea.  which  U an  cxceediDfly  curioua  piece  of  n>^ 
ehaoUm,  Mr.  Dmt  remark*  that  **thia  evertobereapected  piece  of  aa* 
U4uUy  wa*  left  to  perlah  Id  a alore-room  at  the  Royal  Obaerratory  t 
BOO  fn>m  tipoinre  to  the  atmoipbare  the  beam  had  becoine  *o  brittle, 
that  in  maDy  part*  it  would  out  allow  of  baliif  taken  In  piece*. ^ So 
admirable  waa  ita  workraaaihlp.thal.allhouxh.  with  the  exception  of 
the  ewajw-wheel,  all  the  wheel*  utd  their  axe*  were  of  imod,  belne 
aimply  flat  dbe*  wiih  wooden  teeth,  frklioa  waa  *o  perfectly  fnardro 
anlast,  that  on  tli*  removal  of  part  of  the  Mcapement,  the  irmio  of 
wnerl*  commeoced  mnoiog  with  great  Tckwity.  though  they  had  not 
revolved,  in  all  probabilitv.  for  a ccnlnn  before. 

t Trarel*.  vol-i.  pp.  i i,  C7-77.  Though  brlonglng  more  pro- 
perly to  the  liutory  of  aciecee,  we  cannot  refrain  ftom  drawing  atten- 
ooD  to  Seint-Poade  picaaiag  aoconnt  of  tha  a«troDomiral  labour*  of 
Hertehel,  and  of  tha  InteteHing  eooperalloo  of  hi*  etitcr,  Mia  Caro- 
line Herachel,  in  hi*  ecientifle  pureuiu. 
t Vol.  L pp.  »•»  bit. 
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facture  of  crucibles  and  earthen  retorts  for  the  use 
of  chemists,  assayers,  and  melters  of  metals— a 
class  of  utensils  which  were  formerly  imported 
from  abroad,  but  which  have  since  become  a con- 
siderable branch  of  British  manufacture.  The 
Society  state,  aluut  the  year  1782,  that,  haring 
bestowed  some  rewards  to  promote  the  discovery  of 
suitable  materials  for  making  such  vessels  in  this 
country,  they  were  pleased  to  find  that  a manu- 
factory for  them  had  been  established  at  Chelsea, 
where  they  were  made  not  only  for  home  consump- 
tion, but  also,  to  a considerable  extent,  for  exporta- 
tion. They  further  state,  “ that  those  kind  of 
crucibles,  or  melting-pots,  called  black  lead  or 
blue  pots,  which  are  the  only  sorts  made  use  of  in 
Cornwall  for  assaying  tin  ores,  were  not  to  be  ob- 
tained from  any  part  of  Europe,  except  a small  place 
called  iHafner’s  Zal  (r.  e.  Potters’  Place),  or  Passou, 
near  Regensburg  [Ratisbon]  in  Germany,  w here  the 
01^  manufactures  of  this  kind  were  carried  on.” 
“This  inconvenience,”  they  add,  “laid  the  tin- 
smelters  of  Cornwall  very  frequently  under  great 
difficulties,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  advanced 
price  in  time  of  war,  but,  for  want  of  an  importa- 
tion of  the  pots,  a stop  has  often  been  put  to  many 
of  their  works.”  Similar  pots  were,  at  the  time 
when  the  Society  commenced  the  publication  of 
their  ‘ Transactions,’  made  at  Chelsea ; and  it 
appeared  from  certificates  from  some  of  the  most 
respectable  assay-masters  in  Cornwall  that  they 
answered  every  purpose.  Many  of  the  principal 
refiners,  and  the  workmen  of  the  mint,  it  is  stated, 
used  no  other  than  pots  of  British  manufacture.* 
Of  British  porcelain,  as  the  subject  must  be  taken 
up  in  the  next  Book,  it  is  unnecessary  at  present  to 
say  anything,  except  to  notice  the  statement  made 
by  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  in  1792,  when  they 
were  endeavouring  to  obtain  some  participation  in 
the  advantages  of  East  Indian  commerce,  that  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  had  more 
than  once  destroyed  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
the  commanding  capital  of  the  company  having 
put  it  in  their  power,  by  sacrificing  their  profits 
on  articles  with  which  any  of  the  manufactures  of 
this  country  came  in  competition,  to  crush  such 
manufactures  in  their  infancy.  Maepherson,  how- 
ever, in  a note  on  this  passage,  observes  that  the 
British  porcelain  had  nevertheless  stood  its  ground, 
aud  attained  such  superior  elegance  that  it  was 
shipped  for  America,  where  the  Chinese  iwrcelain 
could  be  had  much  cheaper  than  in  this  country,  and 
that  it  was  even  carried  to  China  itself.f  The  great 
success  of  Wedgwood  in  the  manufacture  of  stone- 
ware soon  excited  the  ingenuity  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers. Saint-Fond,  after  observing  that  France 
possesses  all  the  materials  requisite  to  imitate  to 
perfection  the  English  stoneware,  alludes  to  a ma- 
nufactory at  Montcreau,  the  productions  of  which, 
though  not  equal  to  those  of  England,  were  sus- 
ceptible of  much  improvement,  especially  by  the 
use  of  pit-coal.  Some  citizens  of  Geneva,  he  adds, 

• TrmDtncMon*,  i.  !»-!«. 
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who  commenced  their  labours  with  more  intcUi- 
gence  and  greater  means,  had  accomplished  their 
object  after  re)>eatcd  experiments.  They  wished 
to  transport  their  establishment  to  the  department 
of  Is^re,  but  tlieir  applications  to  the  French  go* 
Tcniment  had  been  unsuccessful.  A manufacturer 
named  Olivier,  at  Paris,  had  pretty  well  imitated 
the  best  productions  of  Wedgwo^;  but  Saint- 
Fond  states  that  the  condition  of  the  public  hnanccs 
had  not  allowed  of  giving  him  the  encouragement 
he  merited.* 

The  proprietors  of  the  British  plate-glasa- works, 
near  St.  Helen’s,  Lancashire,  petitioned  parliament 
in  1785,  com])laining  that,  although  they  had  cx« 
pended  100,000/.  on  their  undertaking,  and  had 
succeeded  in  making  glass  in  all  respects  equal  to 
that  of  France,  they  had  not,  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  of  taxation,  and  from  various  circum- 
stances incidental  to  a new  manufacture,  been  able 
to  declare  any  dividend.  The  French  manufacture, 
they  stated,  was  not  only  entirely  exempt  from 
taxation^  but  was  also  encouraged  by  many  privi- 
leges, while  they  had  even  to  pay  duty  upon  their 
waste  glass,  and  had  done  so  to  the  amount  of 
7000/.t  In  1787  their  position  was  somewhat 
improved  by  an  act  t imposing  additional  duties 
on  the  importation  of  various  kinds  of  French 
glass,  and  making  several  alterations  in  the  mode 
of  levying  duties  upon  British  gloss;  and  in  1789 
the  company  set  up  a steam-engine,  capable  of  per- 
forming the  work  of  160  men,  for  grinding  and 
polishing  their  plates.  Maepherson,  in  the  * Com- 
mercial Gazetteer*  appended  to  his  * Annals  of 
Commerce,*  states  that  plates  were  then  (about 
1805)  made  by  this  company  133  inches  by 
72,  139  inches  by  60,  and  144  inches  by  54 ; 
and  that  there  was  also,  at  the  same  place,  a ma- 
nufacture of  wdndow-glasa  and  of  small  plates, 
formed  by  blowing.  § Saint-Fond  notices  with 
admiration  the  glass-works  of  Parker,  where,  he 
says,  visitors  would  **  see  to  what  varied  extent  that 
substance,  pure  as  the  clearest  spring-water,  and 
more  dcligntful  to  the  eye  than  crystal,  may  be 
fashioned,  in  the  bands  of  skilful  artists,  into  cups, 
vases,  basins,  and  bottles  of  every  form.”  And  he 
alludes  also  to  the  glass-houses  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  where  similar  articles  were  made.]]  He 
adds  that  the  English  glass-w'orks  had  been  imi- 

• ThiY^U.  1.  99,  nfHf. 

•f  AnoaU  of  Cotnmrrcc,  it.  69.  70. 
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For  A notice  of  the  foundatioo  of  thv  pUtc  |{laa9*workl  kl 
or  Pn-«?ot,  $er  ciot*,  toI.  i.  p.  59*. 

I TtBTvb.i.  101 ; 135,  ISA.  IncoiiorKion  with  the  lut-iaeDliooei] 

eMAbliihmeot.  Saint  Fond  rotnmvniLt  the  prudentre  of  the  Eoflieh  in 
erecting  their  manafiiclohet  in  « very  piaio  and  aiinplc  vlyle.  **  This 
modrM  simplicity,'*  hs  observes,  *’  is  of  ((rsal  advanian  to  the 
country : it  encourajtes  active  and  industrious  men  to  cmltark  in  trade, 
who  would  otherwise  lie  un«  iUla){  to  form  large  establuhmenti,  being 
alJinnnl  by  the  expeoset  which  extensive  works  rc<]uire.  when  ron- 
nnicted  on  a mapiidcent  scile.”  " It  Is,*'  be  adds.  *’ alaste  forpotnp 
and  grandeur  which  almost  always  ruins  the  maoufseturesof  Frince, 
and  preeenls  those  new  ones  which  we  want  from  Wing  establUhed : 
men  are  afraid  to  involve  themselves  is  ruinous  expenses  for  men 
warrhoases  and  workshops.  It  must  be  ackoowledgra  tint  the  Knc- 
lish  and  Dutch  are  much  more  prudent,  and  exhibit  examples  in  thtg 
way  which  we  ought  to  intUte.  Arclutecture  is  a pest  in  esUbUah- 
menu  of  tills  kind.”  It  had  lieen  well  for  many  a disappointed  capi- 
talist if  this  commendable  economy  bad  been  more  nnlrenally 
gorded  in  more  recent  lostaaccs. 
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tated  successfully  m France,  the  6rst  attempts  at 
such  improved  manufacture  having  been  made  in 
the  park  at  St.  Cloudy  at  the  instigation  and  under 
the  auspices  of  Marie  Antoinette.  That  manu- 
factory was  subsequently  removed  to  Creuzot,  near 
Montcenis,  in  Burgundy,  where  it  received  the 
name  of  the  queen’s  manufactory.  “ It  is,”  he 
saya,  formed  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  very 
excellent  glass-works  are  made  there,  and  it  has 
already  given  rise  to  similar  manufactories  at 
Paris  and  other  places.”  Brissut  also  makes  ho- 
nourable mention  of  the  superiority  of  English 
glass  wares,  which,  he  says,  formed  a great  object 
of  exportation.  ” America,”  he  observes,  “ought 
to  prefer  English  glass  to  ours  [the  French],  be- 
cause we  ourselves  prefer  it  to  that  of  our  own 
manufactory,  common  bottles  excepted,  which  we 
make  better,  and  which  are  of  a finer  glass  than 
that  of  the  English.”  The  alarming  consumption 
of  wood-fuel,  so  often  referred  to  by  this  writer,  as 
well  as  by  Saint-Fond,  is  urged  as  a reason  for  dis- 
couraging the  glass-manufacture  in  France,  be- 
cause, ol^rves  Brissot,  “ our  own  consumption  of 
glass-ware,  much  greater  than  that  of  the  English, 
may  already  be  too  considerable,  if  it  be  compared 
with  the  means  to  which  the  ever-growing  scarcity 
of  combustibles  reduces  us.”  He  therefore  deems 
it  far  better  to  allow  the  importation  of  foreign 
glass  into  France ; and  he  encourages  the  Ame- 
ricans to  attempt  the  manufacture  on  as  large  a 
scale  as  possible,  on  account  of  their  immense 
forests.* 

In  reference  to  the  progress  of  that  important 
branch  of  national  industry  which,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  distinguished  the  preceding  period 
— the  cotton  manufacture^Maepherson  observes, 
under  the  date  of  1785,  “The  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  spinning-engines,  which  took  place 
in  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  Arkwright’s 
patent, t forms  a new  era,  not  only  in  manufactures 
and  commerce,  but  also  in  the  dreis  of  both  sexes. 
The  common  use  of  silk,  if  it  were  only  to  be  worn 
while  it  retains  its  lustre,  is  proper  only  for  ladies 
of  ample  fortune;  and  yet  women  of  almost  all 
ranks  affected  to  wear  it,  and  many  in  the  lower 
classes  of  the  middle  ranks  of  society  distressed 
their  husbands,  parents,  and  brothers,  to  procure 
that  expensive  finery.  Neither  was  a handsome 
cotton  gown  attainable  by  women  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances; and  thence  the  cottons  were  mixed 
with  linen-yarn  to  reduce  their  price.”  “ But 
now,”  he  proceeds,  “cotton-yam  is  cheaper  than 
linen-yam ; cotton  goods  are  very  much  used  in 

* Conm«m  of  Anerko  with  Europe,  pp.  l47-lil.  la  • tirrrioui 
McUoD  of  thU  work  (p.  KMJ),  oo  the  eonunerce  in  wines,  Bri««ot  re- 
inarke  that  “ the  Anu*ricniM  prefer,  in  the  wioe  which  is 

carried  to  them  in  hottlrt,  because  they  twlieee  it  leas  anbjort  to  l>e* 
rome  »harp,  or  luehaa^  oo  the  voya^je.”  And  he  proceeds  to  ssy, 

“ On  the  atu  riew,  it  seems  advantaxeuut  to  France  to  farnisii  its 
wines  with  this  envelope.  Itecaaae  it  is  a new  epenini;  for  its  glsm- 
ware;  bat  if  it  br  recollected  what  a proitlgious  quantity  of  com- 
estibles k1^  rosnufaclutea  reqairs.  to  the  ■eneible  destruction  of 
nirests,  it  appear*  imprudent  to  encourafe  a ouomeroc  which  cannot 
blit  aunment  it  rapidly.*' 

t For  the  history  of  the  intraductioo  of  Arkwright's  machinery,  of 
the  opposition  he  tneuuulered,  and  of  ilw  Snal  success  of  his  op- 
ponenu  in  ovcrtnriiinit  his  exclusive  privilegea  as  a patentee,  see 
ante.  voU  1.  pp.  &»«  &»7. 


place  of  cambrica,  lawna,  and  other  expensive 
fabrica  of  flax ; and  they  have  almost  totally  super- 
seded the  silks.  Women  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  ore  clothed  in  British  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  from  the  muslin  cap  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  cotton  stocking  under 
the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  ingenuity  of  the  calico- 
printers  has  kept  pace  with  the  ingenuity  of  the 
weavers  and  others  concerned  in  the  preceding 
stages  of  the  manufacture,  and  produced  pattems 
of  printed  goods,  which  for  elegance  of  drawing 
exceed  everything  that  ever  was  imported,  and  for 
durability  of  colour  generally  stand  the  washing  ao 
well  aa  to  appear  fresh  and  new  every  time  they  are 
washed,  and  give  an  air  of  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness to  the  wearer  beyond  the  elegance  of  silk  in 
the  flrst  freshness  of  its  transitory  lustre.  But  even 
the  moat  elegant  prints  arc  excelled  by  the  superior 
beauty  and  virgin  purity  of  the  muslins,  the  growth 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  British  dominions.’’ 

“ With  the  gentlemen,”  he  adds,  “ cotton  stuffs 
for  waistcoats  have  almost  superseded  woollen 
cloths,  and  silk  stuffs,  I believe,  entirely ; and  they 
have  the  advantage,  like  the  ladies’  gowns,  of 
having  a new  and  fresh  appearance  every  time  they 
are  washed.  Cotton  stockings  have  also  become 
very  general  for  summer  wear,  and  have  gained 
ground  very  much  upon  silk  stockings,  which  are 
too  thin  for  our  climate,  and  too  expensive  for  com- 
mon wear  for  people  of  middling  circumstances.”* 
If  such  a statement  could  be  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nineteenth  century  (Maepheraon’s 
‘Annals’  were  published  in  1805),  how  much 
mure  forcibly  would  the  present  extent  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  other  almost  innumerable  depart- 
ments of  industry  which  have  been  affected  by  it, 
illuatrate  the  importance  of  the  great  movement  in 
which  Arkwright  bore  ao  distinguished  a part. 
Viewing  this  movement  aa  intimately  connecterl 
with  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  factory  system 
generally,  aa  well  aa  of  the  staple  manufacture 
of  the  country,  it  may  perhaps  be  safely  pronounced 
the  greatest  that  ever  took  place  in  the  productive 
industry  of  the  British  or  any  other  nation.  Of  its 
effect  u{)on  the  habits  and  social  position  of  the 
manufacturing  population,  perhaps  no  better  illus- 
tration could  be  selected  than  that  quoted  by 
Bainesf  from  a work  written  by  William  RadcliSe, 
a man  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject  on 
which  be  wrote,  upon  the  ‘Origin  of  the  new 
system  of  Manufacture,  commonly  entitled  Power- 
loom  Weaving,’  as  “ a strongly  drawn  picture  of 
the  cottage  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  before 
spinning-machinery  was  invented,”  and  “ a fami- 
liar, striking,  and  just  history,  illustrated  by  a 
single  specimen,  of  the  growth  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing villages  and  towns  which  are  now  thickly 
spread  over  the  cotton  districts  of  Lancsshire  and 
Cheshire,”  Radclifie’s  narrative  refers  to  the 

• Anuli  of  rommerw,  iv.  fil. 
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pariih  of  Mellor,  fourteen  tnilea  from  Manchester, 
where,  in  1770,  the  land  was  occupied  by  between 
fifty  and  sixty  farmers,  whose  rents,  to  the  best  of 
his  recollection,  did  not  exceed  lOr.  per  acre.  Of 
these  there  were  but  six  or  seven  who  raised  their 
rent  directly  from  the  produce  of  their  farms, 
while  all  the  rest  obtained  the  means  of  paying  it 
partly  in  some  branch  of  trade,  such  as  spinning 
and  weaving  woollen,  linen,  or  cotton.  The  cot- 
tagers were  employed  entirely  in  this  manner,  ex- 
cept for  a few  weeks  in  the  harvest.  " Being,” 
says  Radcliffe,  *'  one  of  those  cottagers,  and  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  all  the  rest,  as  well  as 
every  farmer,  I am  better  able  to  relate  particu- 
larly how  the  change  from  the  old  system  of  hand- 
labour  to  the  new  one  of  machinery  operated  in 
raising  the  price  of  land.  Cottage  rents  at  that 
time,  with  convenient  loom-shop,  and  a small 
garden  attached,  were  from  one  and  a half  to  two 
guineas  per  annum.  The  father  of  a family  would 
earn  from  eight  shillings  to  half-a-guinea  at  his 
loom,  and  his  sons,  if  he  had  one,  two,  or  three 
alongside  of  him,  six  or  eight  shillings  each  per 
week ; but  the  great  sheet-anchor  of  all  cottages 
and  small  farms  was  the  labour  attached  to  the 
hand-wheel ; and  when  it  is  considered  that  it  re- 
quired six  to  eight  hands  to  prepare  and  spin  yam, 
of  any  of  the  three  materials  I have  mentioned, 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  one  weaver,  this 
shows  clearly  the  inexhaustible  source  there  was 
for  labour  for  every  person  from  the  age  of  seven 
to  eighty  years  (who  retained  their  sight  and  could 
move  their  hands),  to  earn  their  bread,  say  one  to 
three  shillings  per  week,  without  going  to  the 
parish.”  “ From  the  year  1770  to  1788,”  he 
proceeds  to  observe,  “ a complete  change  had  gra- 
dually been  effected  in  the  spinning  of  yams ; that 
of  wool  had  disappeared  altogether,  and  that  of 
linen  was  also  nearly  gone ; cotton,  cotton,  cotton, 
was  become  the  almost  universal  material  for  em- 
ployment ; the  hand-wheels  were  all  throrvn  into 
lumber-rooms ; the  yam  was  all  spun  upon  com- 
mon jennies  ; the  carding  for  all  numbers  up  to 
40  hanks  in  the  pound  was  done  on  carding-en- 
gines ; but  the  finer  numbers  of  60  to  80  were 
still  corded  by  hand,  it  being  a general  opinion  at 
that  time  that  machine-carding  would  never  an- 
swer for  fine  numbers.  In  weaving,  no  great 
alteration  bad  taken  place  during  these  eighteen 
years,  save  the  introduction  of  the  fly-shuttle,  a 
change  in  the  woollen-looms  to  fustians  and  calico, 
and  the  linen  nearly  gone,  except  the  few  fabrics 
in  which  there  was  a mixture  of  cotton.  To  the 
best  of  my  recollection  there  was  no  increase  of 
looms  during  this  period,  but  rather  a decrease.” 
The  next  fifteen  years,  from  1788  to  1803,  Rad- 
cliffe  calls  the  golden  age  of  this  great  trade. 
“ Water-twist  and  common  jenny  yams  had,”  he 
says,  “ been  freely  used  in  Bolton,  &c.  for  some 
years  prior  to  1788;  but  it  was  the  introduction 
of  mule  yarns  about  this  time,  along  with  the  other 
yams,  all  assimilating  together  and  producing 
every  description  of  clothing,  from  the  finest  book- 
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muslin,  lace,  stocking,  &c.,  to  the  heaviest  fustian, 
that  gave  such  a preponderating  wealth  through 
the  loom.”  The  families  of  cottagers  and  small 
fanners  who  had  long  been  partially  engaged  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  manufacture,  profited, 
with  others,  by  this  exterwion  of  the  trade ; for 
the  new  branch  of  employment,  and  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  every  kind  of  fabric  produced 
by  the  loom,  put  all  han&  in  request,  of  every  age 
and  description.  “ The  fabrics  made  from  wool 
and  linen  vanished,  while,  the  old  loom-shops  being 
insufikient,  every  lumber-room,  even  old  bams, 
cart-houses,  and  out-buildings  of  every  description, 
were  repaired,  windows  broken  through  the  old 
blank  walla,  and  all  fitted  up  for  loom-shops. 
This  source  of  making  room  being  at  length  ex- 
hausted, new  weavers'  cottages,  with  loom-shops, 
rose  up  in  every  direction  ; ^1  immediately  filled, 
and,  when  in  full  work,  the  weekly  circulation  of 
money,  as  the  price  of  labour  only,  rose  to  five 
times  the  amount  ever  before  experienced  in  this 
district,  every  family  bringing  home  weekly  40, 
60,  80,  100,  or  even  120  shillinn  per  week!” 
“It  may,”  remarks  Radcliffe,  “m  easily  con- 
ceived that  this  sudden  increase  of  the  circulating 
medium  would,  in  a few  years,  not  only  show  itself 
in  affording  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
these  families  might  require,  but  also  be  felt  by 
those  who,  abstractedly  speaking,  might  be  con- 
sidered disinterested  spectators.  But  in  reality 
they  were  not  so,  for  all  felt  it,  and  that  in  the 
most  agreeable  way,  too ; for  this  money  in  its 
peregrinations  left  something  in  the  po^ets  of 
every  stone-mason,  carpenter,  slater,  plasterer, 
joiner,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  corn-dealer,  cheese- 
monger, butcher,  and  shopkeepers  of  every  de- 
scription. The  farmers  participated  as  much  as 
any  class,  by  the  prices  they  obtained  for  their 
com,  butter,  eggs,  fowls,  with  every  other  article 
the  soil  or  farm-yard  could  produce,  all  of  which 
advanced  at  length  to  nearly  three  times  the  former 
price.  Nor  was  the  portion  of  this  wraith  incon- 
siderable that  found  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Cheshire  squires  who  had  estates  in  this  district, 
the  rents  of  their  farms  being  doubled,  and  in 
many  instances  trebled.”  The  prosperity  of  the 
cotton-manufacturing  districts  abwt  the  year  1791 
is  also  referred  to  with  admiration  by  an  intelligent 
British  tourist,  whose  work  has  been  quoted  on  a 
previous  page,  and  who  says,  “ To  see  barren  hills 
and  valleys  laugh  and  sing  under  the  influence  of 
an  auspicious  t^e  must  give  the  benevolent  heart 
the  most  sgreeable  sensations.  Villages  swarming 
with  strong,  healthy,  and  beautiful  children,  well 
fed,  though  they  may  at  this  lime  of  the  year 
(Walker’s  tour  was  made  in  the  summer)  despise 
shoes  and  stockings,  is  another  instance ; for  these 
may  be  considered  as  the  offspring  of  trade. 
Handsome  country-houses  on  eveiy  hill,  elegantly 
furnished,  and  surrounded  by  os  elegant  pleasure- 
ounds, — and  a great  part  of  the  old  town  (of 
ancheater)  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  spa- 
cious and  ornamental  mansions : — these  are  thy 
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blessing!,  O Commerce  1 — these  are  thy  rewards, 

0 Industry  !”•  Manchester  had,  he  states,  doubled 
in  size,  and  more  than  doubled  in  population, 
within  the  preceding  thirty  years  j and  from  ano- 
ther authority  it  appears  that  the  population  of 
Lancashire,  which  was  only  166,200  in  1700,  and 
297,400  in  1750,  had  risen  to  672,565  in  1801  ;t 
this  rapid  rate  of  increase  being  mainly  attribut- 
able to  the  manufactures  of  that  district.  Walker 
also  notices  the  substitution  of  cotton-manufactnres 
for  those  of  earlier  date  in  the  country.  “The 
silk-mills  of  Knutsford,  MacclesBeld,  Ac.,”  be  ob- 
serves, “are  principally  converted  into  cotton- 
mills  ; that  material  having  taken  the  lead  of  silk 
in  the  fashion  of  the  present  time.”  The  activity 
of  the  cotton-trade  appears  indeed  to  have  been  so 
great  as  to  lead  Walker  to  fear  that  the  market 
would  be  overstocked  ; for  he  proceeds : “ It  is 
impossible  so  many  mills  should  find  employment 
for  any  length  of  time,  for  there  is  scarcely  a 
stream  that  will  turn  a wheel  through  the  north  of 
England  that  has  not  a cotton-mill  upon  it.  At 
present  they  are  fully  employed,  and  long  may  they 
continue  so ! — but  this  1 much  fear.”{ 

From  statistical  data  given  by  Maepherson,  on 
the  authority  of  a pamphlet  publish^  in  1788, 
entitled  * An  Important  Crisis  in  the  Calico  and 
Muslin  Manufactory  in  Great  Britain  explained,’ 
it  appears  that  there  were  at  that  time  119  cotton- 
mills  in  England,  4 in  Wales,  19  in  Scotland,  and 

1 in  the  Isle  of  Man,  making  143  in  the  whole ; the 
estimated  cost  of  their  erection  being  7 15,0001.  Of 
these  Lancashire  contained  41  ; Derbyshire,  22; 
Nottinghamshire,  17  ; Yorkshire,  11 ; Cheshire,  8 ; 
Staffordshire,  7 ; Westmoreland,  5 ; Berkshire,  2 ; 
and  the  rest  of  England,  6.  Lanarkshire  had  4 ; 
Renfrewshire,  4 ; Perthshire,  3 ; Edinburghshire, 

2 ; and  the  rest  of  Scotland,  6.  In  addition  to  the 
above  there  were  550  mule-jennies  of  90  spindles 
each,  and  20,700  hand-jennies  of  80  spindles  each, 
fur  spinning  yarn  for  the  shoot  or  weft,  the  cost  of 
which,  with  their  auxiliary  machinery,  and  the 
buildings  containing  them,  was  estimated  to  be 
about  285,0001. ; which,  with  the  cost  of  the  mills, 
as  stated  above,  makes  a capital  of  about  1,000,000/. 
invested  in  such  mechanism.§  Of  these  143  cot- 

* Walk^i'i  RciiMrks  made  io  a Toor  fVoa.  Loodoo  to  tba  Lakea  of 
Wi>j(tmor«la]ul  and  Cnmbetland.  ftp.  S3,  94. 

f Hainn’*  Hutory  of  ihe  Cuctoo  tlanufaelurt,  ft. 

R<Mnark«<  pp.  >4.  S5. 

Aunalt  of  ('-omoitprce,  tv.  M3.  Mr.  Baini^  thowa,  in  Ilia  ' IfUtory 
of  (h«*  CottoD  MnoufactuTv*'  pp.  SIO-319,  UmI  aonte  of  iho  otaloiBcnta 
which  har«  Iteea  fnqueotly  reprioted  ia  worki  oa  the  progma  of 
Hrtliah  Rusoufu-litiva,  oa  the  authority  of  the  abore-nrotiunMl  pam- 
|>hlrt.  arc  very  errofwoiui;  but  he  couldcn  that  the  amtool  of  the 
Biimber  of  raiUi  itroUibly  approached  to  eorrectarac.  The  aathor  of 
thi*  pamphlet,  which  IVaiiiea  ttylee  * an  rphrmeral  brrehurr. — a mere 
budget  of  bluodvra  and  prviIudWa/  state*  the  ralue  of  the  manufac* 
turs-B  of  cotton,  io  matenal  and  labmir,  to  luive  been  only  XOO.OOd/.  to 
1 747,  atwl  to  have  riien  to  7,M>0,000/.  in  1787 ; Ihu*  raakinc  out  an  in* 
crease  of  more  than  thtrty4erm  frld  in  the  tbIuo  t*f  the  manufactured 
articlea.  while  Buioee  afilnn*  that  the  Incrrue  in  the  quantity  of  raw 
material  coniumod  was  certaioly  not  *nier«  appears  to  be 

a k'tmt  error  in  each  part  of  the  wsiimale.  (r»r  the  o^uT  return  nf 
of  cu'toQ  itvods  in  1766  atoouots  to  nO,7A9i. : and.  in  the  mbc 
year,  Purilethwayt  eatimated  the  whole  value  of  the  KOuda  aMui^/ho. 
lerrd  in  Rutland  at  600.000/.  A*«amin|c  that  the  proporikn  exported 
CDQtiaued  about  tl>e  aam«  la  17*7,  whra  tbeoffiml  talueof  loeea* 
porta  wai  1,001.437/.,  the  total  vnluc  of  tlie  manufaeturei  for  that  venr 
would  be  3,304,371/.  on  thia  calculation,  the  ineresae  in  twnity 

2 ear*  would  bt‘  Jivt  aad-u  hatfjvld.t  reality  which,  aa  Uainet  ulwerte*, 

I aanttirnlly  klrikinif  wiUiout  the  aid  of  eaait^ratioQ. 
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ton-mills  it  is  stated  in  another  work,*  apparently 
on  the  lame  authority,  that  nearly  two-thirda  had 
been  erected  within  the  preceding  five  yeara.  In 
1785,  on  the  trial  concerning  the  validity  of  the 
patent  of  Arkwright,  it  waa  atated  by  Mr.  Bear- 
croft,  the  counsel  engaged  against  him,  that  30,000 
penons  were  employed  in  establishmenls  set  up  in 
defiance  of  the  patent,  and  that  near  300,000/.  had 
bMn  expended  upon  the  buildings  and  machinery 
of  such  millt-t 

The  great  establishments  of  the  Messrs.  Ark- 
wright and  Strutt,  at  Belper,  Cromford,  and  Mil- 


Mb.  STftOTT. 


ford,  places  previously  of  the  most  trifling  import- 
ance, were  planted  there  in  consequence  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  those  situations  for  obtaining 
water-power  in  abundance ; { and  in  many  other 
instancea  the  same  reason  led  to  the  establishment 
of  cotton  factories  on  sites  so  secluded  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  procure  working  hands  from  a dis- 
tance. Mr.  Kennedy,  in  a paper  * On  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  Cotton  Trade,’  published  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchestcr,§  states  that  Watt’s  engine 
began  to  be  understood  and  introduced  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  about  1790,  in  consequence  of 
which  new  life  was  imparted  to  the  cotton  trade : 
“ water-falls  became  of  leas  value ; and,  instead  of 
carrying  the  people  to  the  power,  it  waa  found  pre- 
ferable to  place  the  power  among  the  people, 
wherever  it  was  moat  wanted.”  From  notices 
collected  by  Mr.  Bainea  and  Dr.  Ure,  it  appears 
that  the  first  steam-engine  coiiatructed  by  Boulton 
and  Watt  to  impart  direct  rotatory  motion  to  the 
mechanism  of  a cotton-mill,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a water-wheel,  waa  that  erected  in  1785  at 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Robinson,  at  Papplewick, 
Nottinghamshire.  In  1787  they  erected  one  en- 
gine for  Messrs.  Pula,  cotlon-apinners,  at  War- 

* CootinnKtloo  of  Andenon'*  History  of  Commorce.  It.  tti, 

f Buia**'*  llutory  of  tho  Cotton  Manufaetutv,  p.  164. 

t Th«  llrat  coUoo-raill  at  llrlper,  wliiefa  «ra*  built  about  tbo  year 
1776  ^ Jededinh  Strutt,  bad  throe  water  wheel*  of  eslmordioary  di- 
menrion*.  Two  of  then  were  made  chiefly  of  Iron.  81  feel  6 Incite*  la 
diameter,  and  13  feet  Ipog  or  wi^ : aud  llie  third,  which  waa  inlaiidetl 
(br  u*e  durlnic  floinda,  was  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  more  than  40  feet 
tonif  Neto  Hutohcal  ^ ^ ArrlytAwe. 

I Vol.  iii.,  Seeofwl  Scriea. 
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riagton,  and  tliree  others  in  Nottingham.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  1789  “ that  the  calico  trade  of 
Manchester,”  according  to  Dr.  Ure’s  account, 
**  gave  birth  to  a factory  moved  by  steam,  when 
Mr.  Drinkwater  mounted  a handsome  mill  with 
one  of  Watt’s  engines.”*  “ In  1790,”  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  “ Sir  Richard  Arkwright  followed  his 
example,  in  a mill  erected  at  Nottingham.  The 
same  year  a second  engine,  for  cotton-spinning, 
was  fitted  up  in  Manchester  for  Mr.  Simpson,  and 
also  at  Papplewick  for  Messrs.  Robinson.”  ” It 
ought  to  be  mentioned,”  he  adds,  ‘‘  that  Sir  Richard 
had  tried  steam-power  at  an  earlier  period ; but, 
out  of  an  ill-judged  economy,  he  had  adopted  New- 
comen’s machines,  rendered  rotatory  by  a heavy 
fly-wheel ; but,  seeing  his  error,  he  replaced  them 
by  engines  of  Watt’s  construction.”  In  Scotland, 
the  first  steam-engine  for  spinning  cotton  was  put 
up  at  Springfield,  Glasgow,  in  January,  1792,  by 
Messrs.  Scott,  Stevenson,  and  Co.t 

Instances  might  be  multiplied,  were  it  necessary, 
of  the  extensive  and  profitable  character  of  the  new 
establishments  called  into  existence  by  the  intro- 
duction of  cotton-spinning  by  machinery,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Great  Britain.  To  allude  to  one  only, 
that  of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  son  of  the  Mr. 
Peel  whose  experiments  in  calico-printing  are 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  Book ; t iMs  case 


8ia  Rosiirr  Psii.. 

we  find  a person  of  comparatively  humble  origin 
rising,  by  means  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  to  so 
elevat^  a position  in  the  commercial  world,  that 
when,  in  1798,  parliament  empowered  the  govern- 
ment to  raise  voluntary  contributions  towaHs  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  he  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Yates, 
paid  into  the  exchequer  10,000/.,  as  the  quota  for 
their  calico  and  print  works  at  Bury,  in  Lancashire. 
Maepherson,  in  narrating  this  circumstance,  asks 
triumphantly  if  there  is  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  that  can  produce  a manufacturer 

* Ao  atiiiMplieric  pompinit-raRlne  had  b«an  a*t  op  a frw  yean  pre- 
Tionily  to  raiie  water  for  tumioK  a wheel  at  the  miu  of  Mvean.  Ark- 
wriaht,  Simpeou,  and  Wbitenbur^h,  at  Shude  Hill.  Maaebeeter.  Mr. 
IVune*  laye  (p.  286)  that  tbU  eoKine  waa  erected  in  I7U  ; but  Dr.  Dre, 
who  drai|(nalei  the  eatalilishmeut  '*  the  oldatt  mill  in  Mancheater,* 
etatea  tliat  it  was  erected  about  the  year  1*80.— Outtua  Umuf^tire  of 
Oreat  Britnim,  1.  873. 

+ t.'re.  vol.  i.  p.  874;  Uainfi,  pp.  *86.  486. 

) Vul  i.  p.  60U. 


who  can  spare  such  a sum  ? Yet  many  were  found 
in  England  capable  of  performing  similar  acts  of 
liberality,  although,  as  the  donation  of  a single  firm, 
tlie  above  sum  appears  to  have  stood  unrivalled. 
In  a contemporary  memoir  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
it  is  said  to  have  bwn  “ very  well  known  that,  had 
a disposition  proportionally  liberal  shown  itself  in 
other  individuals  of  the  community,  equally  com- 
petent,” the  sum  subscribed  by  the  Peel  family 
would,  as  originally  intended,  have  been  foriy- 
Jive  thousand  pounds.*  From  this  memoir  it 
appears  that  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Peel  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a corps  of  volunteers  formed 
at  Bury,  consisting  of  six  companies,  most  of  the 
membm  of  which  were  his  own  artificers.  He 
also  established  extensive  works  at  Tamworth,  and 
in  the  adjacent  village  of  Fazeley,  for  carrying  on 
every  stage  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  including 
spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  and  calico-printing.t 
One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  history  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  iu  the  period  under  review 
is  the  establishment,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Clyde, 
of  the  manufacturing  village  of  New  Lanark,  which 
commenced  about  the  year  1785,  with  the  erection, 
by  Mr.  David  Dale,  a public-spirited  citizen  of 
Glasgow,  of  four  cotton-mills,  impelled  by  water- 
power ; in  which,  besides  other  spinning  machinery, 
mule-jennies  were  first  set  to  work  b^  inanimate 
power,  about  the  year  1790,  by  the  mgenuity  of 
Mr.  William  Kelly.  In  1793,  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  and  in  coimexion  with  these 
works  was  1658,  about  one-half  of  whom  were 
under  13  years  of  age.  To  accommodate  those 
employed  in  the  mills,  Mr.  Dale  built  the  village 
of  New  Lanark,  where  he  employed  three  school- 
masters for  the  instruction  of  the  young  labourers, 
and  of  the  children  too  young  for  work  ; and  he 
bestowed  the  most  praiseworthy  and  paternal  atten- 
tion on  the  health,  education,  and  morals  of  those 
in  bis  employment  In  1799  he  sold  these  exten- 
sive works  to  a company  of  gentlemen  from  Man- 
chester.^ Similar  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
juvenile  portion  of  factory  operatives  were  made  in 
England  by  Mr.  Peel  and  others  of  the  more  en- 
lightened manufacturers ; but  in  too  many  cases 
very  different  treatment  was  experienced  by  chil- 
dren employed  in  such  works,  many  hundreds  of 
which  were  sent  from  workhouses  in  London  and 
elsewhere.  Walker,  who  expresses  a doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  such  infant  labour,  mentions  in  his 
’ Tour  ’ a cotton- factory  at  Caton,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Lune,  whither  many  young  children  were  sent 
from  the  workhouses  of  the  metropolis.  The  im- 
provements in  the  spinning  of  fine  yams,  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  muslin,  gave  an  impulse, 
about  1785,  to  the  manufactures  of  Paisley,  where 

* Public  ChAtocten  of  1803-1804,  p.  14, 

t Maephenon,  in  a note  appendnl  to  hU  mention  of  Mr.  Perri 
munlBeent  donaUon  (Annalt,  tr.  440),  etatea  that  be  gave  employ- 
meat  and  comfortable  rabaiiteace  to  8800  men,  women,  boyt,  and  girl* ; 
bat  from  the  manner  in  which  thii  ttatement  ia  alluded  to  in  p.  78  of 
tbe  lame  Tolume,  it  would  apmar  to  apply  to  the  year  17M.  Tho 
memoir  above  rmotetl.  in  the  ‘ Public  Chaimctera'  (p.  SI,  note),  statea 
that  Sir  Rolirrt  Peel  employed  not  lc«i  than  I3,00t>  |>rr*uui 

t Annals  of  Commerce,  Appendix,  No.  IV..  art.  * Lanark Baines, 

p.  802. 
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that  department  of  the  cotton-trade  was  carried  on 
to  a conaiderable  extent  shortly  after  that  date.* 
At  Perth,  also,  machines  for  carding  and  spinning 
cotton  were  introduced  during  this  period.  Saint- 
Fond  states  that  the  first  of  them  were  in  the  ma- 
nufactory of  an  individual  who  had  caused  them  to 
he  constructed  at  Manchester;  and  he  adds  that, 
owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  manufacturers  of  that 
place,  the  machines  had  to  he  conveyed  out  of  the 
town  during  the  night.  In  a subsequent  chapter 
of  his  work,  Saint-Fond  tells  us  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  desire  of  his  kind  conductors  to  oblige  him, 
every  attempt  to  obtain  admission  to  the  Manches- 
ter cotton-mills  was  vain.  The  vigilance  of  the 
manufacturers  was  at  this  time  redoubled,  on  ac- 
count of  a suspicion  that  a French  colonel,  who  had 
visited  the  town  shortly  before,  wanted  to  procure 
plans  of  their  machinery  to  carry  to  France. 
“ Since  that  period,”  he  says,  “ no  strangers,  not 
even  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  the  town,  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  works.”t 

The  gross  errors  which  have  been  detected  in 
many  of  the  early  statistical  accounts,  relative  to 
these  as  well  as  to  other  manufactures,  render  it 
very  difficult  to  make  any  satisfactory  statement  as 
to  the  rate  of  progress  made  by  them  in  any  parti- 
cular period ; but  some  data  extracted  from  Mr. 
Baines’s  valuable  work  may  suffice  to  indicate  tiie 
extent  of  the  extraordinary  impetus  given  to  the 
cotton  manufacture  by  the  invalidation  of  Ark- 
wright’s patent,  and  the  invention  of  the  mule- 
jenny  and  other  machines  employed  in  its  various 
branches.  “ Nothing  like  it,”  observes  this  writer, 
“ has  been  known  in  any  other  great  branch  of  in- 
dustry. Capital  and  labour  rushed  to  this  manu- 
facture in  a torrent,  attracted  by  the  unequalled 
profits  which  it  yielded.  Numerous  water-mills 
were  erected,  and  filled  with  water-frames ; and 
jennies  and  mules  were  made  and  set  to  work  with 
almost  incredible  rapidity.  The  increase  of  weavers 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  spinners;  and  all 
classes  of  workmen  in  this  trade  received  extrava- 
gantly high  wages, — such  as  were  necessary  to  draw 
from  other  trades  the  amount  of  labour  for  which 
the  cotton-trade  offered  profitable  employment,  but 
such  as  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  for  any 
lengthened  period.”  The  imports  of  cotton  wool 
in  the  five  years  from  1771  to  1775  had  been,  on 
an  average,  4,764,589  lbs.  annually ; in  the  next 
quinquennial  period  the  average  had  risen  to 
6,766,6131bs. ; and  in  the  next,  to  11,328,989  lbs., 
the  amounts  for  the  respective  years  of  this  latter 
period  fluctuating  between  5,198,778  lbs.  in  1781 
and  18,400,384  lbs.  in  1785.  In  the  next  period 
of  similar  extent  the  annual  average  was  25.443,270 
lbs.;  the  least  importation  being  in  1786,  when  it 
amounted  to  19,475,020  lbs.,  and  the  greatest, 
amounting  to  32,576,023  lbs.,  in  1789.  From 
tables  in  another  part  of  Mr.  Baines’s  work, 
founded  on  official  documents,  it  appears  that 
the  average  importation  from  1791  to  1795  was 
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26,683,001  lbs.,  that  of  the  highest  year,  1792, 
being  34,907,497  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  lowest  year, 
1793,  being  19,040,929  lbs. ; and  that  in  the  next 
five  years,  from  1796  to  1800,  the  average  had 
risen  to  37,350,275  lbs.,  the  lowest  year  being 
1797,  when  the  importation  was  23,354,371  lbs., 
and  the  highest  1800,  when  it  amounted  to 
56,010,732  lbs.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  precise 
quantity  retained  for  home  consumption,  or  rather 
for  home  manufacture,  the  exports  of  cotton  wool, 
which  were  very  variable,  but  always  of  compara- 
tively trifling  extent,  should  be  deducted  from  the 
above  quantities.  These  appear,  from  the  same 
authority,  to  have  averaged  260,996  lbs.  per  annum 
from  1781  to  1785;  678,334  lbs.  from  1786  to 
1790;  1,112,832  lbs.  from  1791  to  1795;  and 
1 ,433,288  lbs.  from  1796  to  1800.  The  average 
for  the  last  of  these  periods  was,  however,  swelled 
greatly  by  the  exportation  of  1600,  which  amounted 
to  4,416,610  lbs. ; an  amount  greater  than  that  of 
any  subsequent  year  down  to  1810.  From  the  above 
and  some  other  data  given  in  his  work,  Mr.  Baines 
infers  that,  within  the  first  fifly  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  quantity  of  cotton-wool 
imported  had  little  more  than  doubled,  while 
within  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  century  it 
multiplied  more  than  cight-fold ; making  the 
rate  of  progression  ten  times  as  great  in  the  latter 
period  as  in  the  former.  He  also  givea,  in  a sub- 
sequent chapter,  a table  show’ing  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  import  of  cotton-wool  in  each  de- 
cennial period  from  1741  to  1831,  from  which  it 
appears,  to  adopt  his  own  words,  that,  while  **  from 
1697  to  1741  the  increase  was  trifling,  between 
1741  and  1751  the  manufacture,  though  still  in- 
significant in  extent,  made  a considerable  spring; 
during  the  next  twenty  years  the  increase  was  mo- 
derate; from  1771  to  1781,  owing  to  the  invention 
of  the  jenny  and  the  water-frame,  a rapid  increase 
took  place;  in  the  ten  years  from  1781  to  1791, 
being  those  which  immediately  followed  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mule  and  the  expiration  of  Arkwright’s 
patent,  the  rate  of  advancement  was  prodigiously 
accelerated,  being  nearly  320  per  cent. ; and  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  and  especially  since  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  increase,  though  considerably 
modified,  has  been  rapid  and  steady  far  beyond  all 
precedent  in  any  ot^r  manufacture.”  For  com- 
parison with  the  above  statements,  Mr.  Baines  pre- 
sents a scries  of  facts  relative  to  the  exportation  of 
cotton  goods,  which  exhibit  a similarly  rapid  rate 
of  increase.  **  Less  than  a century  ago,”  he  ob- 
serves, writing  about  the  year  1835,  **  the  cotton 
exports  of  the  country  were  so  insignificant,  that 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  of  that  period 
in  treating  of  the  commerce  between  England  and 
foreign  countries.  Even  half  a century  since  they 
w ere  as  yet  a small  branch  of  trade  compared  with 
the  woollen  ; hut  about  that  period  they  increased 
with  unparalleled  rapidity,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  they  nearly  overtook  the 
woollen  exports  in  amount.*’  In  1697  the  official 
I value  of  British  cotton  goods  of  all  sorts  exported 
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from  this  country  was  only  5915/.;  in  1701  it 
amounted  to  23.253/.,  but  in  1710,  1720,  1730, 
and  1741,  the  amounts  were,  respectively,  5698/., 
10,200/.,  13,524/.,  and  20,709/.  In  'l751  the 
cotton  goods  exported  rose  to  45,986/.,  and  in  the 
three  years  1764,  1765,  and  1766,  they  averaged 
223,l53/.perannum.  In  1780  they  were  353,060/., 
in  1785,  864,710/.;  and  in  the  6ve  yean  from 
1786  to  1790,  during  which  the  increase  was 
tolerably  steady,  the  annual  average  was  1,232,529/. 
From  1791  to  1795  the  annual  exports  averaged 
2,088,525/.  in  official  value ; and  in  the  next  cor- 
responding period,  1796  to  1800,  the  average  was 
4,073,382/.  annuity;  the  amount  for  the  last 
year  of  that  period  being  5,406,501/.,  nod  those 
for  the  succeeding  yean  maintaining  a steady, 
though  for  some  time  not  a very  rapid  increase. 
Thus,  Mr.  Baines  observes,  in  continuation  of  his 
similar  estimate  of  the  increase  in  the  importation 
of  raw  cotton,  “ within  the  Jirtl  fifty  yean  (of  the 
eighteenth  century)  the  value  of  the  cotton  exports 
nearly  doubted;  within  the  tml  iicenty  it  multi- 
plied fijlren-and-a-half  fold.  The  rate  of  pro- 
gression, therefore,  was  nearly  twenty  times  as 
great  in  the  latter  period  as  in  the  former.” 
•*  Such,”  he  adds,  “ are  the  effects  of  ma- 
chinery.” • 

In  connexion  with  the  above  statistics  we  may 
advert  for  a moment  to  the  sources  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  supplies  of  cotton-wool.  Mr.  Baines 
states  that,  in  the  infancy  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, England  obtained  her  supply  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Levant,  but 
that  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  largest  supplies 
came  from  the  West  Indies  and  South  America; 
and  Dr.  Ure  says  that,  prior  to  tltc  year  1794,  al- 
most all  the  cotton-wool  consumed  in  the  British 
manufactures  was  obtained  from  the  West  Indies 
and  Guiana,  with  the  exception  of  a little  from 
India  and  the  latvant  for  the  fustian  trade,  and  a 
still  smaller  quantity  from  the  Brazils  and  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon  fur  the  6ner  muslin  yams.  Brazilian 
cotton  was,  according  to  Mr.  Baines,  Brst  imported 
in  1781,  in  a very  dirty  state,  but  it  was  soon  found 
to  be  superior  in  hneness  and  staple  even  to  that  of 
Demcrara,  and  consequently  there  arose  a consider- 
able demand  for  it,  at  a higher  price  than  most 
other  kinds ; and  the  cotton  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
which  was  received  by  way  of  Ostend,  and  was 
considered  of  the  &nest  quality  then  known,  is  said 
to  have  sold  at  from  7r.  6d,  to  lOr.  per  lb.  in  the 
year  1786 1 From  an  approximate  statement, 
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pven  by  Dr.  Ure,  of  the  imports  of  cotton-wool 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  in  1787,  it  appears 
that  of  22,800,000  lbs.  (a  quantity  aomewbat 
smaller  than  that  assigned  to  the  same  year  in  the 
returns  from  which  the  preceding  statistical  par- 
ticulars are  derived),  about  6,800,000  Iba.  were 
brought  from  the  British  West  Indies,  about 
6,000,000  Ibi.  from  the  French  and  Spanish 
colonies,  1 ,700,000  lbs.  from  the  Dutch  colonies, 

2.500.000  lbs.  from  those  belonging  to  Portugal, 

100.000  lbs.  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and 

5.700.000  lbs.  from  Smyrna  and  Turkey.  Con- 
sidering the  immense  extent  since  attaint  by  the 
cotton-wool  trade  of  the  United  States,  it  is  curi- 
ous to  read  the  statement  quotcti  by  Mr.  Baines, 
from  Smithers’a  ‘ History  of  Liverpool.’  that  ” in 
1784  an  American  vessel  arrived  at  Liverpool, 
having  on  board  eight  bags  of  cotton,  which  were 
seized  by  the  custom-house  officers,  under  an  im- 
pression that  cotton  was  not  the  produce  of  the 
United  States!”  By  the  year  1801  the  exjiortaof 
cotton  from  the  United  States  exceeded  20,000,000 
lbs.*  It  may  be  added,  although,  as  before  stated, 
from  a somewhat  questionable  authority,  the  pam- 
phlet published  in  1788,  under  the  title  of  ‘ An 
Imporunt  Crisis  in  the  Calico  and  Muslin  Manu- 
factory in  Great  Britain  explained,’  that  the  cotton 
imported  in  1787,  which  ia  there  estimated  at 

22.600.000  lbs.,  or  very  little  over  what  appears, 
by  the  official  returns,  to  have  been  retained  for 
home  consumption  in  that  year,  waa  worked  up  in 
about  the  following  proportions  : — 11,600,000  lbs. 
in  calicoes  and  muslins ; 6,000,000  lbs.  in  fus- 
tians ; 2,000,000  lbs.  in  cotton  goods  having  an 
admixture  of  silk  or  linen;  1,500,000  lbs.  in 
hosiery  ; and  1,500,000  lbs.  in  candlewicks.  On 
the  last  item  Mr.  Baines  f observes  that  the  quan- 
tity set  down  for  candlewicks  alone  ia  nearly  as 
great  as  the  whole  importation  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century ; and  he  adds  that,  if  the 
estimate  even  approaches  to  correctnesi,  it  leads 
to  the  inference  that  a considerable  proportion 
even  of  the  small  imixirts  from  1700  to  1750 
may  have  been  used  for  candlewicks,  and  for  other 
minor  purposes. 

Of  the  improvements  effected  during  this  period 
in  the  mechanism  employed  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture it  is  unuecessary  to  aay  much,  moat  of 
them  being  of  a character  which,  however  impor- 
tant in  economising  labour  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  goods  produced,  are  not  aufficicntly 
prominent  to  daim  notice  in  a brief  account  in- 
tended for  the  general  reader.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  many  of  these  improvements  were  effected 
an  idea  may  be  conveyed  by  quoting  the  words  of 
Mr.  Kennedy  respecting  the  progressive  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  the  mule-jenny,  originally 
contrived  by  Crompton.}  “The  art  of  apinning 
on  Crompton’s  machine,”  he  observes,  “ was  toler- 
ably well  known,  fiom  the  circumstance  of  the  high 
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wages  that  could  be  obtained  by  those  working  on 
it,  above  the  ordinary  warn  of  other  artisans,  such 
as  shoemakers,  joiners,  hatmakers,  &c.,  wbo  on 
that  account  left  their  previous  employment ; and 
to  them  might  be  applied  the  fable  of  the  town  in 
a state  of  siege;  for  if,  in  the  course  of  their 
working  the  machine,  there  was  any  little  thing 
out  of  gear,  each  workman  endeavoured  to  611  up 
the  deftciency  with  some  expedient  suggested  by 
hia  former  trade  ; the  smith  suggested  a piece  of 
iron,  the  shoemaker  a welt  of  leather,  &c.,  all 
which  had  a good  effect  in  improving  the  machine. 
Each  put  what  he  thought  best  to  the  experiment, 
and  that  which  was  go^  was  retained.”*  Even 
the  construction  of  a self-acting  mule,  or  one  re- 
quiring no  manual  aid  b^ond  that  of  the  children 
required  to  join  the  broken  threads,  an  object 
which  has  only  been  successfully  accomplished 
within  these  few  years,  was  attempted  before  the 
close  of  the  ei^teenth  century.  The  earliest  ma- 
chine of  this  nature  was  mvented  by  tlie  late 
William  Strutt,  F.R.S.,  son  of  Jedediah  Strutt, 
before  the  year  1790,  according  to  a memoir  by 
hia  son,  the  present  Edward  Strutt,  M.P. ; but  the 
inferior  workmanship  of  that  time  appears  to  have 
prevented  the  successful  application  of  the  im- 
provement. Mr.  Kelly,  of  the  Lanark  mills, 
whose  application  of  water-power  to  the  working 
of  ordinary  mules  has  been  alluded  to  in  a previoua 
page,  also  constructed  a self-acting^  mole  about 
I792.t  Of  the  effect  of  successive  improvemeuts 
in  spinning-machinery,  and  the  competition  of  a 
rapidly  extending  manufacture,  in  reducing  the 

{ince  of  yam,  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  a tabu- 
ar  view  given  by  Baines  of  the  price  of  cotton- 
yam,  No.  100,  in  1786  and  succeeding  years, 
which  shows  that  the  quality  of  yam  which 
brought  38r.  per  lb.  in  1786  was  reduced  to  29r. 
9tf.  per  lb.  in  1791,  to  19*.  in  1796,  and  to  8*.  M. 
in  1801.] 

The  spirit  of  improvement  which  had  revolu- 
tionised the  art  of  spinning  was  next  directed  to 
that  of  weaving,  but  with  less  striking  success, 
many  years  having  elapsed  after  the  introduction 
of  power-looms  before  they  obtained  very  extensive 
employment  Mr.  Baines  refers  to  a loom  worked 
by  water-power,  which  was  contrived  by  M.  De 
Gennes  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
which,  from  the  description  in  the  ' Philosophical 
Transactions  ’ for  1678,  § appears  to  have  aimed 
at  accomplishing  the  advantages  realized  by  the 
modem  power-loom.  It  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  come  into  use ; and  a weaving  factory  which 
was  erected  at  Manchester,  in  1765,  by  Mr.  Gart- 
side,  and  probably,  accoriing  to  Baines,  61Ied 
with  swivel-looms  of  the  constraction  invented  by 
M.  Vauconaon,  ftiiled  to  produce  any  advantage, 
because  a man  was  required  to  superintend  each 
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loom.*  The  6rst  practically  useful  power-loom, 
or  machine  for  automatic  weaving,  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund  Cartwright, 
who,  being  at  Matlock,  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1784,  fell  into  the  company  of  some  Man- 
chester gentlemen,  whose  conversation  turned 
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upon  Arkwright’s  spinning-roaphinery.  One  of 
the  company  observed  that,  on  the  expiration  of 
Arkwright's  patent,  so  many  mills  would  be  set  up 
and  so  much  cotton  would  be  spun,  that  hands 
would  never  be  found  to  weave  it,  to  which  Cart- 
wright replied,  that  Arkwright  must  then  set  his 
wits  to  work  to  invent  a weaving-mill.  In  the 
conversation  occasioned  by  this  remark,  the  Man- 
chester gentlemen  declarra  such  a contrivance  to 
be  impracticable,  and  adduced  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  their  opinion  which  Cartwright,  who  had 
never  seen  a person  weave,  and  was  totally  ignorant 
of  the  subject,  was  unable  either  to  answer  or  to 
understand.  He  nevertheless  controverted  the  idea 
of  automatic  weaving  being  impracticable;  and, 
having  thus  bad  his  attention  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject, he  soon  afterwards  constracted  a loom  for  the 
purpose,  with  which  a coarse  piece  of  cloth  was 
produced.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Bannatyne,t  from 
which  the  above  details  are  taken.  Dr.  Cartwright 
thus  speaks  of  his  6rst  machine : “As  I had 
never  before  turned  my  thoughts  to  anything  me- 
chanical, either  in  theory  or  practice,  nor  bad  ever 
seen  a loom  at  work  or  knew  anything  of  its  con- 
struction, you  will  readily  suppose  that  my  6rst 
loom  wu  a rude  piece  of  machineiy.  The  warp 
was  placed  perpendicularly,  the  reed  fell  with  the 
weight  of  at  least  half  a hundredweight,  and  the 
springs  which  threw  the  shuttle  were  strong  enough 
to  have  thrown  a Congreve  rocket.  In  short,  it 
requited  the  strength  of  two  powerful  men  to  work 
the  machine  at  a slow  rate  and  only  for  a short 
time.  Conceiving,  in  my  great  simplicity,  that  1 
had  accomplished  all  that  was  required,  1 then 
secured  what  I thought  a most  valuable  property 
by  a patent,  4th  of  April,  1785.  Thia  being  done, 
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I then  condescended  to  see  how  other  people  wore, 
and  you  will  guess  ray  ostonisliment  when  I com- 
pared their  easy  modes  of  operation  with  mine. 
Availing  myself,  however,  of  what  I then  saw,  I 
made  a loom  in  its  general  principles  nearly  as 
they  are  now  made ; hut  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1787  that  I completed  my  invention,  when  I took 
out  my  last  weaving  patent,  August  1st  of  that 
year.”  In  consequence  of  this  invention,  Dr. 
Cartwright  endeavoured  to  establish  a manufactory 
with  power-looms  at  Doncaster,  where  he  then 
resided;  but  this  attempt  proved  unsuccessful. 
About  1790,  according  to  Baines’s  narrative, 
Messrs.  Grimshaw,  of  Gorton,  having  obtained  a 
licence  from  Cartwright,  erected  a weaving- factory 
at  Knott  Mills,  Manchester,  and  expend^  much 
money  in  attempts  to  improve  the  power-loom, 
but  their  efforts  were  stopped  by  their  factory 
being  burnt  down.  A contemporary  memoir  of 
Dr.  Cartwright,  in  the  ‘ Public  Characters  * of 
1800-1801,  states  that  the  licence  or  contract  was 
for  500  looms,  and  that  the  mill  built  for  their  re- 
ception was  on  a larger  scale  than  any  other  manu- 
facturing mill  at  that  time  in  existence.  This 
authority  adds,  that,  “ as  soon  as  it  was  understood 
what  the  mill  was  designed  for,  anonymous  letters 
were  written  to  the  proprietors  threatening  its  de- 
struction, which,  indeed,  took  place  in  less  than  a 
month  after  the  looms  were  set  to  work.”  Re- 
turning to  Baines’s  narrative  of  the  early  progress 
of  power-loom  weaving,  we  find  that  in  1794  a 
power-loom  was  invented  hy  Mr.  Bell,  of  Glasgow, 
which,  like  its  predecessors,  was  soon  abandoned ; 
and  that  in  17M  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  of  Glasgow, 
patented  a similar  machine,  which  was,  in  1801, 
adopted  by  a spirited  individual  named  Monteith, 
who  fitted  up  a mill  with  200  looms  at  Pollok- 
shaws,  near  Glasgow ; but  it  is  added  that  several 
years  elapsed  before  the  business  was  made  to  an- 
swer.* Haepherson  notices  another  labourer  in 
the  same  field,  Stephen  Dolignon,  whose  loom, 
which  was  adapted  for  working  by  any  inanimate 
power,  possess^  what  he  styles  “an  instinctive 
capacity  of  knowing  when  any  thread  of  the  warp 
or  weR  is  broken,”  and  accordingly  stopping  of 
itself  until  the  damage  was  repair^.  “ Six  of 
these  looms,”  he  says,  “ may,  with  ease,  be  at- 
tended by  a girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  or  an  in- 
firm or  aged  person  of  either  sex.”  Itelignon  died 
in  1797,  soon  after  completing  his  invention, 
which  consequently  fell  into  disregard.  Macphei^ 
son,  however,  dwells  with  admiration  upon  its 
powers,  and  pleads  for  it  as  an  advantage  which  it 
possessed  over  most  machinery  for  the  abridgment 
of  labour,  that  its  general  use  could  give  no  alarm 
to  the  people  engaged  in  the  manual  fabrication  of 
the  goods  which  might  be  made  hy  it ; because  a 
weaver  who  had  b^  accustomed  to  work  upon 
one  loom  might,  as  the  expense  of  the  machinery 
was  moderate,  set  up  and  superintend  six  looms  to 
be  worked  by  weights  or  other  means,  so  ns  im- 
mediately to  furnish  six  times  the  former  quantity 
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of  cloth  at  one-half  the  cost  of  weaving,  and  yet  to 
earn  three  times  as  much  as  by  the  common  loom. 
“ Thus,”  he  adds,  “ the  use  of  this  machinery,  in- 
stead of  threatening  them  with  loss  of  employment, 
may,  in  the  very  first  instance,  be  a blessing,  and 
a fund  of  wealth  to  the  British  operative  weavers, 
who  need  only  such  assistance  to  counteract  the 
enormous  expense  of  living  to  enable  them  to  be- 
come the  manufarlurerx  for  Uie  whole  world."* 
It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the  want  of  efficient 
mechanism  fur  dressing  the  yarn  was  one  of  the 
principal  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  early 
power -looms;  the  interruptions  occasioned  by  per 
forming  that  operation  by  hand  seriously  retarding 
the  action  of  a machine  impelled  by  a constant 
unvarying  force,  although  of  comparatively  little 
consequence  in  the  case  of  the  common  hand-loom. 

In  connexion  with  improvements  in  the  art  of 
weaving  we  may  advert  to  the  patriotic  efforts  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Commerce  “ to  encourage  the  making 
in  the  loom  an  imitation  of  that  species  of  needle- 
work long  known  by  the  name  of  Marseilles 
Quilting,’’  an  object  which,  when  first  proposed, 
was  generally  regarded  as  visionary  and  impossible. 
The  Society  nevertheless  offered  premiums  for  its 
accomplishment,  and  in  the  first  volume  of  their 
‘ Transactione,’  published  in  1783,  they  report 
that  the  manufacture  was  thoroughly  cstahlished, 
and  applied  to  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk. 
" There  are,”  they  observe,  “ few  persons  of  any 
rank,  condition,  or  sex  in  the  kingdom  (and,  we 
may  add,  within  the  extent  of  British  commerce, 
BO  greatly  is  it  exported)  who  do  not  use  it  in 
some  part  of  their  clothing ; so  that  we  may  safely 
say,  if  the  whole  fund  and  revenue  of  the  Society 
had  been  given  to  obtain  this  one  article  of  trade, 
the  national  gain  in  return  should  be  considered  as 
very  cheaply  purchased. ”t 

Great  progress  was  made  during  the  period  em- 
braced in  this  Book  in  the  weaving  of  muslins, 
whieh  had  been  attempted  at  Paisley  as  early  as 
the  year  1700,  but  soon  discontinued  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extensive  importation  of  such  articles 
from  India.  Dr.  Ure,  after  noticing  this  circum- 
stance, observes  that  “ the  germ,  after  lying  dor- 
mant for  eighty  years,  rapidly  expanded  into  a 
flourishing  business,  showing  a sin^lar  aptitude 
in  the  people  of  that  town  for  this  elegant  branch 
of  the  cotton-trade.”  [ He  further  states  that 
muslins  were  manufactured  at  Zurich  and  St.  Gall, 
in  Switzerland,  long  'oefore  they  were  made  (to 
any  important  extent)  in  this  country.  When, 
however,  British  mule-jennies  were  brought  into 
action,  they  speedily  enabled  England  to  outstrip 
all  foreign  competitors  in  that  fabric.  Bainea 
states  that  the  manufacture  of  muslin  was  at- 
tempted both  in  Lancashire  and  at  Glasgow  about 
the  year  1780,§  with  weft  spun  hy  the  jenny,  hut 
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that  the  attempt  failed,  owing  to  the  coaraencss  of 
the  yarn.  “ Even  with  Indian  weft,*’  he  adda, 
“ mualina  could  not  he  made  to  compete  with 
those  of  the  East.  But  « hen  the  mule  was  brought 
into  general  use,  in  1785,  both  weft  and  warp 
were  produced  in  this  country  sufficiently  fine  for 
muslins ; and  so  quickly  did  the  weaver  avail 
himself  of  the  improvement  in  the  yam,  that  no 
less  than  500,000  pieces  of  muslin  were  manufac- 
tured in  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1787.”  Dr. 
Ure  states  that  the  muslin  trade  received  a great 
stimulus  at  Stockport  about  the  year  1790,  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  the  late  Samuel  Oldknow,  who  took 
new  ground  by  copying  fabrics  imported  from 
India,  whence  this  country  was  at  that  time  sup- 
plied with  all  the  finer  fabrics.  “ He  was,”  says 
Dr.  Ure,  “ very  successful  in  carrying  on  the  in- 
genious processes  which  he  had  devised ; but,  the 
French  revolution  creating  a panic  and  general 
stagnation  fur  a time,  he  abandoned  this  branch  of 
the  trade,  and  betook  himself  to  his  large  water- 
mill at  Mellor,  which  was  built  in  the  year  1790.” 
It  ia  added  that,  on  Oldknow  retiring  from  the 
manufacture  of  fine  muslin,  Messrs.  Horrocks,  who 
had  just  established  themselves  at  Preston  as  mule- 
spinners,  took  it  up,  became  extensive  manufac- 
turers of  cloth  similar  to  that  made  by  Oldknow, 
and  supplied  the  same  market,  London.  On  the 
subsiding  of  the  panic  caused  by  the  French  revo- 
lution, a market  sprung  up  on  the  Continent  for 
yams  of  all  kinds,  but  principally  for  muslin  yams 
up  to  the  highest  numbers  or  finest  qualities  that 
could  be  produced.  The  ‘ Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica’  states  that  muslin  began  to  be  made  nearly 
at  the  same  time  at  Bolton,  Glasgow,  and  Paisley ; 
each  place  adopting  the  peculiar  description  of 
fabric  which  resembled  most  those  goods  which  it 
had  been  accustomed  to  manufacture,  a judicious 
arrangement  which  enabled  each  place  to  maintain 
a superiority  in  one  particular  article.  In  a report 
made  in  the  year  1793  by  a select  committee  of 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company  upon  the  Bri- 
tish cotton  manufacture,  it  is  said  that  “ every 
shop  offers  British  muslins  for  sale  equal  in  ap- 
|>earance  and  of  more  elegant  patterns  than  those 
of  India,  for  one-fourth,  or  perhaps  more  than  one- 
third,  less  in  price  a testimony  to  the  excellence 
of  British  manufactures  which  carries  more  weight 
than  almost  any  other  that  could  be  adduced.* 
Respecting  the  rise  of  another  branch  of  the 
British  cotton-manufacture,  that  of  lace,  Dr.  Ure 
states  that  the  first  machine  for  making  lace  with 
a stocking-frame  was  constmeted  in  1777,  and 
that  its  invention  had  been  claimed  both  for  Mr. 
Robert  Frost  and  for  a poor  workman  of  Notting- 
ham named  Holmes.  He  adds  that  this  was,  ere 
lung,  superseded  by  the  point-net  machine,  the 
ingenious  invention  of  Mr.  John  Lindley,  senior, 
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on  whose  death  a patent  was  obtained  for  an  im- 
provement on  the  same  principle,  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  Cliapelbar ; and  that  a further  improvement  on 
(he  machine  was  effected  by  Mr.  Hiram  Flint. 
Upon  this  account  Messrs.  Boden  and  Morley, 
lace-manufacturers  at  Derby,  remark, in  a commu- 
nication to  Dr.  Ure,  that  various  kinds  of  net-work 
were  made  from  the  stocking-frame  prior  to  the 
date  above  given,  none  of  which,  however,  much 
resembled  lace-net,  until  the  invention  of  a fabric 
called  square-net,  for  which  Frost  had  a patent. 
“This,”  they  add,  “was  soon  superseded  by  the 
invention  of  point-net,  the  most  perfect  descrip- 
tion of  net-work  ever  produced  from  the  stocking- 
frame,”  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
invented  by  Holmes.  “This  invention,  however,” 
they  say,  “ only  went  to  show  that  by  a new  and 
particular  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  loop  upon 
the  stocking-frame  ^ beautiful  kind  of  net-work 
could  be  made,  but  how  this  was  to  be  accom- 
plished with  facility  was  still  wanting.  This  was 
effected  by  the  addition  or  appendage  to  the 
stocking-frame  called  the  point-net  machine,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  united 
ingenuity  of  several  individuals.  Two  persons  of 
the  names  of  Flint  and  Morris  are  supposed  to 
have  assisted,  but  what  share  they  had  in  it  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.”  Dr.  Ure  observes  that 
“ at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  nearly 
the  whole  of  machine-made  lace  was  produced 
from  these  point-net  machines — mechanisms  pro- 
bably more  delicate  than  any  other  ever  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  either  in  this  country  or 
elsewhere.”  There  were,  he  says  further,  not  less 
than  1000  such  machines  then  in  active  work.* 
lu  the  last  Book  mention  was  nude  of  the  re- 
peal, in  1774,  of  an  act  which  had  prohibited  the 
printing  of  British  calicoes,  and  the  imposition  of 
a duty  of  3d.  per  square  yard  upon  them.  By- 
three  several  additions  of  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
amount  of  duties  charged  upon  exciseable  articles, 
the  last  of  which  was  made  in  1782,  fifteen  per 
cent,  was  added  to  this  duty;  and  in  1784,  when 
other  new  taxes  were  impoUd  by  Mr.  Pitt,  an 
act  t was  passed  laying  a further  duty  of  1 d.  per 
yard  on  both  cotton  and  mixed  goods,  bleached  as 
well  as  printed,  if  under  3s.  per  yard  in  value,  and 
2d.  per  yard  if  above  that  value ; and  charging  the 
addition^  fifteen  per  cent,  upon  this  extra  tax  as 
well  as  upon  the  original  3d.  per  yard.  This  act 
also  compelled  bleachers  to  take  out  licences, 
which  were  taxed.  “These  impositions,”  says 
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Bainn,  “excited  ^leat  alarm  and  discontent 
throughout  Lancashire  and  all  the  cotton-manu- 
facturing districts  of  England  and  Scotland;  pe- 
titions to  the  House  of  Commons  and  memorials 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  were  sent  up,  repre- 
senting that  these  new  duties  would  crush  the 
rising  manufacture,  and  render  the  English  alto- 
gether unable  to  compete  with  Indian  goods 
brought  from  a country  producing  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  every  article  us^  in  the  manufacture, 
and  where  labwr  was  exceedingly  cheap.  Depu- 
tations were  also  sent  from  Manchester,  Bolton, 
and  other  places,  to  remonstrate  with  the  minister ; 
the  manufacturers  were  heard  by  counsel  at  the 
bar  of  the  House,  in  the  session  of  1 785,  and  much 
evidence  was  given ; and  so  forcible  were  the  re- 
presentations made,  that  Mr.  Pitt  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  bring  in  a short  bill*  repealing  idl  the 
new  duties  imposed  by  the  Jiill  of  the  preceding 
year  on  the  linen  and  cotton  manufacturea.  The 
repeal  was  celebrated  as  a jubilee  in  Lancashire, 
and  when  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  and  Mr.  Richard- 
son, who  had  been  especially  active  in  the  applica- 
tion to  government,  returned  from  London,  they 
were  honoured  with  a triumphal  entrance  into 
Manchester,  being  met  by  a procession  which  ex- 
tended nearly  from  that  town  to  Stockport  (about 
seven  miles)  and  which  is  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  most  joyous  and  splendid  processions  ever  seen 
in  Lancaiahire.  The  inhabitants  of  Manchester 
and  Bolton  presented  silver  cups  to  these  gentle- 
men, with  inscriptions  acknowledging  their  valu- 
able exertions. ”t  The  necessities  of  government, 
however,  were  so  pressing  that  heavy  duties  were 
again  imposed  upon  printed,  though  not  upon 
bleached  goods,  by  another  act  { passed  at  a later 
period  in  the  same  session,  which  rendered  all  such 
goods,  if  formed  wholly  or  partially  of  cotton,  liable 
to  a duty  of  2d.  per  yard  in  addition  to  the  3d. 
imposed  by  the  act  of  1774,  if  the  value  exceeded 
Ir.  8d.,  and  was  under  3r.  per  yard ; or  to  a duty 
of  4d.  per  yard  if  the  value  exceeded  the  latter 
amount.  Thus,  with  the  additional  hfteen  per 
cent,  above  mentioned,  the  total  duty  on  the  former 
class  of  goods  was  Sid.,  and  that  on  the  latter 
class  something  less  than  81d.  per  yard.  On  the 
consolidation  of  the  customs  and  excise  duties  in 
1787  all  these  duties  were  abolished,  and  cotton, 
linen,  or  mixed  goods  of  every  kind  were  subjected 
to  a duty  of  31d.  per  square  yard  when  printed  or 
dyed,  the  whole  of  which  was  to  be  returned  on 
such  goods  as  might  be  exported.  Foreign  cali- 
coes or  muslins  printed  in  this  country  were  to  be 
liable  to  double  the  above  duty. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  foreign  trade  in  Bri- 
tish cotton  goods  an  act  was  (wi-sed  in  1 783  § to 
allow  bounties  upon  their  exportation  ; and  by 
another  act  ||  of  the  same  session  drawbacks  were 
allowel  upon  soap,  starch,  and  other  necessary 
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articles  used  in  dressing  or  dnishing  any  goods 
made  of  flax  or  cotton  (with  the  exception  of 
linens,  which  previously  had  a similar  privilege), 
the  high  duties  upon  such  artides  having  proved 
a serious  obstruction  to  the  growth  of  those  manu- 
factures. These  acta,  being  for  limited  periods, 
were  repeatedly  renewed  before  the  close  of  the 
century.  The  high  duties  charged  on  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  muslins,  calicoes,  and  nankeens 
having  been  found  to  encourage  smuggling,  were, 
in  1783,  commuted  into  a duty  of  eighteen  per 
cent,  upon  their  selling  value,  of  which  ten  percent, 
was  to  he  returned  on  exportation.*  A few  years 
later,  owing  partly  to  the  great  increase  of  the 
home  manufacture,  and  partly  to  the  accumulation 
of  an  unusually  lar«  stock  of  goods  in  the  ware- 
houses of  the  ^t  India  Company,  a compeiition 
arose  between  the  British  and  foreign  fabrics 
which  greatly  depressed  the  prices  of  both,  and  so 
alarmed  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  that 
they  presented  a memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
charging  the  company  with  having  purposely  aug- 
mented the  quantity  of  their  import^  and  lowered 
their  prices,  in  order  to  ruin  them  and  to  destroy 
British  industry,  that  they  might  favour  their  own 
subjects  in  Hindostan,  and  increase  their  commerce, 
“the  substance  of  this  memorial  was  communicated 
to  the  East  India  Company,  whose  answer  convinced 
the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  that  the  imposition 
of  such  restrictions  as  the  manufacturers  called 
for  upon  their  sales  of  foreign  cotton  goods  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  home  manufacture,  would 
throw  their  trade  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and 
would  lead  to  very  extensive  smuggling  fur  home 
consumption.  “And,  indeed,”  observes  Maepher- 
son,  “ when  we  consider  that  all  East  Indian  goods 
are  sold  by  public  sale,  it  is  evident  that  the  de- 
mand must  entirely  regulate  the  price,  which  is 
fixed  by  the  buyers  themselves ; fur  no  one  can 
suppose  that  the  Company  refused  to  take  as  good 
a price  as  they  could  get”  “ Neither,”  he  adds, 
“ was  the  glut  of  goods,  which  now  came  into  the 
market  and  pressed  so  hard  upon  the  manufac- 
turers at  the  time,  permanently  hurtful  to  them, 
but  rather  highly  beneficial ; for  it  called  into  em- 
ployment a vast  number  of  hawkers  of  muslins, 
&c.,  who,  by  dint  of  low  prices,  diffused  a taste 
fur  those  goods  in  the  remotest  villages  of  the 
kingdom,  where  they  had  scarcely  ever  been  seen 
before,  and  thereby  paved  the  way  to  a greatly 
extended  demand  fur  the  productions  of  the  British 
as  well  as  the  Indian  looms,  by  which  the  regular 
sales  of  both  are  augmented  at  least  a hundred- 
fold. ”t  Notwithstanding  the  able  defence  offered 
by  the  East  India  Company  on  this  occasion,  the 
rates  of  duty  upon  imported  cotton  goods  were 
repeatedly  raised  between  1787  and  the  close  of 
this  period.  From  a statement  given  by  Baines 
on  government  authority  it  appears,  that  in  1787 
white  calicoes  were  charged  3d.  per  piece  (a 
piece  being  ten  yards  long  when  not  more  than  a 

• ti  n«.  iii.d.Ts. 
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yard  and  a quarter  wide,  and  aix  yarda  long  when 
above  that  width),  and  16/.  lOa.  per  cent,  on  the 
value  ; and  East  India  muslins  and  nankeens  were 
charged  18/.  per  cent.,  ad  valorem.  These  rates 
were  gradually  increased  until,  in  1802,  they 
amounted  to  6«.  8d.  per  piece,  and  21/.  li.  1 J.  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  in  the  former,  and  30/.  15>.  9d. 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  in  the  latter  case.  Dyed 
East  India  goods  were  totally  prohibited.  * 

Having,  in  a previous  page,  given  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  eatablishmcnta  engaged  in  the 
cotton-manufacture  about  1781,  shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  the  period  embraced  in  this 
Book,  it  would  have  been  desirable,  for  the  sake 
of  comparison,  to  present  a similar  statement  for 
the  close  of  the  century.  For  this,  however,  there 
do  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  data ; and  Maepher- 
son,  after  giving  some  conjectural  estimates  of  the 
extent  of  the  manufacture,  under  the  year  1800, 
confesses  himself  obliged  to  adopt  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed to  him  by  a gentleman  who  was  at  the 
head  of  some  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments in  the  kingdom,  that  the  object  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  individual  investigation.  For 
Scotland,  as  being  a much  narrower  field  than  the 
whole  island  of  (ireat  Britain,  such  data  could  be 
more  readily  obtained ; and  he  therefore  gives,  on 
the  authority  of  Brown's  * History  of  Glasgow,’  an 
estimate,  made  in  1196,  of  the  Scottish  cotton- 
manufactures,  which  he  deems  a near  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth,  and  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  water-mills  was  then  increased  to 
39,  more  than  double  the  number  reported  nine  or 
ten  years  previously.  These  mills  worked  124,800 
spindles,  and  their  cost,  including  both  machinery 
and  spindles,  may  have  averaged  10,000/.  each, 
making  390,000/.  in  the  whole.  There  were  also 
1200  common  jennies  of  84  spindles  each,  which, 
at  61.  per  jenny,  would  coat  1200/.,  and  600  mule- 
jenniea  of  144  spindles  each,  the  cost  of  which  is 
given  as  30/.  each,  or  18,000/.  in  the  whole : thus 
making  a grand  total  of  31 2,000  spindles,  “ work- 
ing,” it  is  stated,  “ by  day  and  night,”  and  a total 
capital  in  machinery  and  buildings,  including 
15,000/.  for  the  buildings  containing  the  jennies, 
of  490,200/.  The  number  of  people  employed,  of 
both  sexes,  is  estimated  at  25,000,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  were  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  ad- 
diUun  to  these  spinners,  there  were  in  Scotland,  it 
is  stated,  38,815  weavers  employed  in  the  cotton- 
manufacture  ; 12,938  women  employed  in  winding 
warp  and  weft ; and,  supposing  one-third  of  the 
muslin  produced  to  be  adorned  with  tambouring 
or  needle-work,  105,000  women  and  girls,  mostly 
the  latter,  employed  in  that  department  j thus 
making  a grand  total  of  181,153  persons  deriving 
subsistence  immediately  from  the  cotton-manufac- 
ture in  Scotland.  Maepherson  adds  that  it 
had  increased  very  much  between  1196  and 
1800.t 

The  origin  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Ireland 

• pi<  3u.  m. 
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is  very  briefly  noticed  in  the  preceding  Book,* 
where  it  is  show  n that  it  had  existed  for  a very  few 
years  only  before  the  commencement  of  this  period. 
Lord  Sheffield,  however,  in  1185,  observes,  that, 
though  the  manufacture  could  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  above  four  or  five  years  in  Ireland,  it 
seemed  “already  to  have  taken  root,  and  to  be 
well  established.”  “ It  is  computed,”  he  add^ 
“ that  near  30,000  people  are  employed  in  it : if 
it  be  true,  its  progress  indeed  has  been  rapid ; but 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  fabrics  of  Manchester 
are  yet  materially  rivalled,  except  it  should  be  in 
the  home  consumption  of  Ireland.”  Those  fabrics 
which  were  composed  of  a mixture  of  linen  and 
cotton  were  said  to  be  made  better  in  Ireland  than 
in  England.  The  cotton  manufacture  was,  in  this 
early  stage,  liberally  encouraged  by  the  Irish 
government,  and  it  was  consequently  established 
in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  at  once.  One  per- 
son in  Dublin  had,  witliin  three  years,  made  95 
carding-machinea,  394  jennies  for  10  threads  each, 
and  more  than  50  jennies  for  spinning  wool. 
“ The  principal  establishment  of  this  manufac- 
ture,” observes  Lord  Sheffield,  “ is  at  the  new 
town  called  Prosperous,  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
on  the  borders  of  the  bog  of  Allen,  now  a consider- 
able place  (a  note  adds  that  it  had  about  3000  in- 
habitants), but  where  there  was  only  one  small 
cottage  four  years  ago.”  This  establishment  owed 
its  foundation  to  the  public  spirit  of  Captain  Brooke. 
Several  other  factones  are  mentioned  by  the  same 
writer,  who  notices  a disadvantage  whicn  they  la- 
boured under  from  the  dissolute  and  unsteady 
character  of  many  of  the  Englishmen  employed  in 
teaching  or  superintending  the  workpeople,  most 
of  whom  were  induced  to  go  to  Ireland  on  account 
of  debts  contracted  at  home.  He  also  alludes  to 
the  growing  evils  of  infant  labour,  observing  that 
many  children,  as  youn^  as  five  or  six  years,  were 
employed  at  wages  varying  from  sixpence  to  tliir- 
teen  pence  per  week,  and  that  they  were  sometimes 
employed  all  night.  “ The  machinery,”  he  adds, 
“ moves  smoother  if  kept  constantly  at  work  : it 
therefore  goes  day  and  night,  and  consequently 
requires  constant  attendance.”  t Dr.  Ure  states 
that  in  1800,  only  twenty-three  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  enterprise  by  Joy  and  MacCabe,] 
“ it  appeared  in  evidence  before  parliament  that 
the  cotton  manufacture  which  they  had  introduced, 
^ve  employment  to  13,500  working  prople,  an^ 
including  ^1  manner  of  persons  occupied  in  vari- 
ous ways,  to  31,000,  within  a circuit  of  only  ten 
miles,  but  comprehending  within  its  bounds  the 
towns  of  Belfast  and  Lisburn.”  Nor  were  these 
advances  confined  to  the  department  of  spinning ; 

• Vol.  1. 1>1>.  691.  899. 

t OtMrrTatkNu  on  th«  M*naCictoiM»  Tnd»,  And  Pmeot  StaU  at 
IraUnd,  1766.  pn.  19A-300. 

) The  flr*t  of  Uum  penoiu  is  the  Robert  Joy  mentioned  in  p.  696  of 
our  first  vuluBM,  nod  MaeCnbe  was  one  of  hu  pnrlners.  It  does  not 
appear,  from  Hr.  Ure’s  statement,  at  what  precise  time  they  sureceded 
in  eetabUshtng  the  cotton  maouCsicture  at  Belfiuti  but  from  Um  aUive 
remark  it  srould  seem  to  ^«s  been  about  1777.  Prom  tlie 
quoted  in  sol.  I.  it  appears  that  Joy  cooc«>«sd  his  plan  nume  yean 
earlier.  The  aboss  detail  tare  I rota  the  first  volume  of  the  C^tuA 
Msnafkcturs  of  Great  Britain,  p.  367, 
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the  manufacture  of  cottons,  dimities,  and  Marseilles' 
quilting  having  been  introduced  and  encouraged 
by  Joy  and  the  ether  projectors,  who  assisted  and 
Bucce^cd  him  ; and  it  is  stated  that  in  less  than 
ten  years  from  their  first  introduction  into  the 
country,  several  thousand  looms  were  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  towns  of  Belfast, 
Lisburn,  and  Hillsborough. 

An  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  North  America,  in  a work  recently 
published  by  Mr.  James  Montgomery,*  states  that 
as  early  as  the  year  1787  a society  was  formed  in 
Philadelphia  “ for  the  Encouragement  of  Maniifac* 
turcs  and  the  Useful  Arts,”  by  which  some  progress 
was  made,  though  with  very  rude  machinery,  in 
the  manufacture  of  various  linen  and  cotton  goods. 
Shortly  before  this  society  was  formed,  two  me* 
chanics  named  Barr,  from  Scotland,  had  been  em* 
ployed  by  Mr.  Orr,  of  East  Bridgewater,  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  to  make  machinery  for 
carding,  spinning,  and  roving;  and  in  1786  they 
received  a public  reward  for  their  exertions. 
Another  machine  was  made  in  1787,  for  the  same 
gentleman,  by  an  English  midshipman  named 
Somers ; and  these  machines,  the  first,  it  is  be« 
lieved,  that  were  ever  made  in  the  United  States 
for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  were  publicly  ex* 
hibited  and  explained  by  Mr.  Orr.  Tne  first  im* 
portant  company  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  was  formed  at  Beverley,  Massachusetts,  in 
1787;  but  **the  difficulties  under  which  they  la* 
boured ; the  extraordinary  loss  of  materials  in  the 
instruction  of  their  servants  and  workmen ; the 
high  prices  of  machines  unknown  to  their  me* 
chanics,  and  l>oth  intricate  and  difficult  in  their  con- 
struction, together  with  other  incidents  which  usually 
attend  a new  business,  were  such,  that  the  com- 
pany were  put  to  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the 
state  legislature  for  assistance,  to  save  them  from 
being  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise  alto* 
gethcr,’*  In  their  petition,  dated  June  2,  1790, 
they  stated  that  their  expenditure  had  already 
amounted  to  nearly  4000/.,  and  that  a further  out* 
lay  was  necessary,  to  enable  them  to  meet  which 
the  sum  of  1000/.  was  granted  by  the  state.  Cotton* 
spinning  was  commenced  in  Rhode  Island  in  1 788 ; 
but  some  of  the  first  machines,  which  were  made 
from  information  derived,  through  Mr.  Orr,  from 
emigrants,  were  so  imperfect,  that  an  attempt  to 
drive  them  by  meant  of  a water*wbeel  failed. 
While  these  and  other  efforts  were  making  under 
every  disadvantage  arising  from  inexperience  and 
the  rudeness  of  the  mechanism  employed,  England 
was  enjoying  all  the  benefits  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  Arkwright’s  and  Crompton’s  beau- 
tiful machines,  which  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the 
British  government  endeavoured  to  retain  for  the 

• The  work  ia  entitled  • A Prwtinl  tW*U  of  the  Cotton  Mnoutne- 
tniobf  lb«  I'nlted  Slate*  of  Amerint;  and  tlie  state  of  U»e  cotton 
man'ifactairo  of  that  country  mtiraaled  and  rtimparcd  with  tlwt  of 
Great  IWiUin  ;*  and  it  wa*  publUhed  at  Glaaiow  ia  Into.  The  author, 
who  ha*  puhlithed  other  work*  on  cottou-spinninK,  Ml  $kvtlanil  iii 
1*1*.  and  tieratne  *up«-rkairo<lml  of  factories  at  tWo.  i»  the  *1310  of 
.*****•  rpfers  to  W hits  • Memoir  of  ^i|ater■  a*  his  iifiDciMl  au- 
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>ole  use  of  thii  country.  Every  effort  to  obuin 
models  or  drawings  of  the  machinery  used  in 
England  proved,  tor  a considerahle  time,  utterly 
vain ; and  the  difficulties  of  those  who  were 
striving  to  establish  the  cotton-mauufseture  in  the 
United  States  were  increased  by  circumstances 
which,  by  embarrassing  the  British  manufacturers, 
led  to  the  exportation  of  great  quantitiea  of  their 
goods  at  reduced  prices.  Many  of  these  were  sent 
to  the  United  States,  where  agents  were  appointed 
to  manage  the  sales,  and,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  trade,  long  credits,  sometimes  extending  to 
eighteen  months,  were  given.  Such  were  the  cir- 
curoataiices  of  the  cotton-manufacture  in  the  United 
Slates  in  1790,  when  the  main  difficulty  was  re- 
moved by  Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  who  has,  Montgo- 
mery observes,  been  justly  called  the  Father  of 
the  Cotton  Manufacture  of  America.  Slater  was 
a native  of  Helper,  in  Derbyshire,  and  wai  brought 
up  in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Jedediali  Strutt,  at 
Milford.  After  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his 
apprenticeship,  he  was  for  some  time  employed  by 
Mr.  Strutt  in  superintending  new  wurks  which  he 
was  erecting.  Having  heard  rumours  of  the 
anxiety  of  the  American  government  for  informa- 
tion respecting  British  cotton-machinery,  he 
formed  the  determination  of  emigrating  to  the 
States,  where  he  hoped  to  bring  his  practical  know- 
ledge and  experience  into  profitable  exercise.  He 
continued  for  some  time  with  Mr.  Strutt  after 
forming  this  determination,  in  order  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  difficult  undertaking ; it  being  ne- 
cessary that  he  should,  without  the  aid  of  any 
patterns  or  drawings,  which  would  have  been  dii- 
covered  by  the  vigilance  of  the  custom-house 
officers,  “be  fully  qualified  to  superintend  the 
building  and  arrangement  uf  the  mills,  the  con- 
struction of  the  machinery,  and  to  direct  the 
details  of  the  manufacture,  without  the  aid  of  a 
aingle  individual.”  He  went  to  New  York  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  1789 ; but  he  aoon  left 
that  city  for  Providence,  in  Riiode  Island,  where 
he  entered  into  engagementa  with  Messrs.  Almy 
and  Brown,  who  had  been  connected  with  some  of 
the  earlier  experimenta  which  have  been  alluded 
to.  Having  constructed  the  first  machinery  for 
canling  and  spinning  cotton  upon  Arkwright’s 
principle,  almost  entirely  with  his  own  hands,  he 
set  it  in  operation  about'tlie  close  of  the  year  1790, 
at  the  village  of  Pawtucket,  near  Providence ; the 
machinery,  which  had  72  spindles,  being  worked 
bv  the  water-wheel  of  an  old  fiilliiig-mill.  In 
1793  Messrs.  Almy,  Brown,  and  Slater  built  a 
small  mill  at  Pawtucket,  and  they  aubsequently 
extended  their  operationa  as  their  prospecu  im- 
proved. Montgomery  observes  that  “Mr.  Slater 
laboured  under  every  disadvantage  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  machinery;  for,  although  he  had 
perfect  confidence  in  his  own  remembrance  of 
every  part  and  pattern,  and  in  his  ability  to  ]>cr- 
fect  the  work  according  to  hia  agreement,*  yet  he 
found  it  difficult  to  get  mechanics  who  could  make 
anything  like  his  models.”  His  greatest  difficulty 
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was  to  get  card-sheets  suitable  for  his  machinery, 
but  his  perseverance  overcame  that  and  all  other 
difficulties ; “ and  his  case,”  it  is  observed  in  the 
work  from  which  these  facts  are  obtained,  “ fur- 
nishes another  bright  example  of  the  never-failing 
success  which  always  attends  patience  and  perse- 
verance in  the  pursuit  of  any  laudable  object.”* 
Another  important  point  in  the  history  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  in  America  is  the  invention,  in 
IIQS,  of  an  ingenious  machine  called  the  saw-gin, 
for  separating  cotton-wool  from  the  seeds  which 
are  enveloped  in  it  as  it  grows.  Before  the  inven- 
tion of  this  machine  “ the  wool  of  the  green-seeded 
cotton  could  not  be  separated  from  the  seed,”  ob- 
serves Dr.  Urc,  “ unless  with  a degree  of  labour 
very  discouraging  to  the  growth  of  that  hardy  and 
roductive  article.*’  Mr.  Eli  Whitney  directed 
is  attention  to  the  contrivance  of  a machine  for 
effecting  this  object,  and  succeeded  in  producing 
one  which  would  separate  more  cotton  from  the 
seed  in  one  day  by  the  labour  of  one  man  than 
could  be  done  by  the  previous  methods  in  a month. 

The  construction  of  this  instrument,”  according 
to  the  authority  just  quoted,  “ was  an  event  of  such 
consequence  as  to  excite  an  universal  interest  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  where  Mr.  Whitney  then 
lived  in  narrow  circumstances,  under  the  roof  of  an 
hospitable  friend.  Neither  the  sentiments  of  jus- 
tice nor  the  fear  of  the  law  could  restrain  the  eager 
crowds  from  breaking  into  his  workshop  by  nignt, 
and  carrying  off  his  wonder-working  tool.”  In 
this  dishonourable  way  the  public  acquired  posses- 
sion of  the  invention  before  it  was  completed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Whitney,  and  before  be  could 
obtain  the  protection  of  a patent,  which,  however, 
he  immediately  procured.  The  numerous  surrep- 
titious machines  which  were  made  with  such  slight 
variations  as  might  afford  a colourable  plea  for 
depriving  him  of  his  patent  right  involved  him  in 
vexatious  and  almost  ruinous  litigation;  but  at 
length,  in  1801,  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina 
purchased  a licence  for  the  use  of  the  machine  in 
that  State  for  the  sum  of  5000  dollars,  and  in  the 
next  year  a similar  arrangement  was  made  for 
North  Carolina,  where  a tax  of  2s.  6d.  per  saw  was 
laid  upon  the  machines  for  a period  of  five  years, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  patentee.  Much,  however, 
of  the  money  thus  rais^  in  the  Carolinas  was  ex- 
pended in  fruitless  litigation  with  the  piratical 
invaders  of  his  privilege  in  Georgia ; so  that  this 
ingenious  inventor,  whose  machine  is  said  to  have 
raised  the  value  of  land  in  the  Southern  States  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  was  in  the  end  most 
inadequately  rewarded. f 

Lord  Sheffield,  writing  about  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1785,  observes  that  France  was  then 
taking  every  step  to  rival  and  surpass  our  cotton- 
manufactures.  “ The  French,”  he  says,  ” have 
got  our  spinning-machines  for  cotton,  and,  if  they 
have  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  manufacture  and 
steadiness,  they  will  be  able  from  the  lower  price 

• Montgomery,  pp.  14H52. 
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of  labour  to  undersell  us.”  He  adds  that  Rouen 
had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  superiority  of 
Manchester  goods,  but  that  it  was  beginning  to 
revive.  “Two  mills  on  Arkwright’s  principle,” 
he  states,  “ arc  now  erecting  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rouen  : they  have  already  roost  of  his  ma- 
chinery, and,  lest  capital  should  be  wanting,  go- 
vernment supplies  to  a considerable  amount,  and 
Mr.  Holker,*  whose  abilities  this  country  so  fool- 
ishly lost,  is  at  the  head  of  the  manufacture  with 
a considerable  pension  from  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles. ”t  Spinning-machines  were  also,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  set  up  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lyons;  and  Saint- Fond,  writing  before  the 
close  of  the  century,  states  that  such  were  erected 
in  several  departments,  where  they  were  constantly 
employed.  Dr.  Ure  gives,  in  the  brief  notice  of 
the  French  cotton-manufacture  in  the  preface  to 
his  ‘Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain,’  an 
account  of  the  quantity  of  cotton-wool  consumed  in 
France  in  1798  and  several  succeeding  years,  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  the  five  years  from  1798  to 
1802  the  quantity  averaged  12,228,800  lbs.  In 
1798  it  was  18,000,000  lbs.,  and  in  1800  only 
6,726,000  lbs.  After  many  unsuccessful  attempts, 
a spinning-mill,  the  first  set  up  in  Saxony,  was 
erected  in  1799  at  Schemnitz,  by  Messrs.  Barnard 
and  Brothers,  aided  by  an  English  mechanic. ( 
Respecting  the  linen-manufacture  very  little 
need  be  said  in  this  Book.  The  various  acts  enu- 
merated in  a previous  page  § for  granting  bounties 
on  the  exportation  of  cotton  go<^s,  for  allowing 
drawbacks  on  articles  used  in  their  manufacture, 
and  for  imposing  duties  upon  them,  all  apply  in  a 
similar  manner  to  fabrics  of  linen  ; and  these  are 
all  that  need  be  noticed  in  the  legislative  history 
of  the  manufacture.  The  introduction  of  automatic 
machinery  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  cotton- 
manufacture  naturally  led  to  experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  similar  advantages  in  the  pro- 
duction of  other  textile  fabrics.  The  mechanical 
difficulties  attending  the  spinning  of  fiax  by  ma- 
chinery were  not,  however,  successfully  met  by  any 
contrivance  invented  during  this  period.  Saint- 
Fond,  in  his  account  of  the  manufactures  of  Perth, 
notices  the  perfection  of  the  weaving  process,  to 
insure  whi(ffi  he  states  that  the  manufacturers 
made  use  of  a kind  of  small  microscope  for  ex- 
amining every  piece  of  cloth.  The  wholesale 
dealers,  as  well  as  the  manufacturers,  made  use 
of  this  instrument,  which  they  seem  to  have  de- 
sired to  keep  secret,  Saint-Fond,  however,  pro- 

* ThU  anpear*  to  be  the  penon  to  whom  SaiDt-Fond  rofon  m an 
intellii^CDt  Eof^lishman  who  Introduced  cotton  machinery  into  France 
and  duputrd  the  merit  of  tbo  invrntion  witli|  Arkwrij(lit  ( Trarelt, 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  861, 868,  aotc).  Dr.  Ure  itatei  (hat  *'  the  drat  ipinofng- 
machine  In  France  on  tlie  factory  conatruction  waa  a mule  introduce 
thither  from  England  intlic  year  1787,  by  M.  de  Catunne,  miuiatcr  of 
atati*.”  Ttiia  macliioe,”  he  adda,  " and  othcia  made  in  imitation  of 
it,  were  act  to  work  at  Kouen,  Faria,  St.  Quentin,  I.ille,  Aniicua,  and 
alao  at  Montpellier,  which  waa  the  .ancient  aent  of  the  hnuaehold 
cotton-trade.”  He  furllier  atatca  that  aoon  after  thia  period  an  .altemi>t 
waa  made  to  apin  watcr-twiat  at  I/>uviera.— Cottoa  Maao/actyre  tif 
Orrat  Bniota,  vol.  i.,  Freface,  p.  xxvii. 

f Obserrationa  on  the  Manufactiirca,  Trade,  and  Freaent  State  of 
Ireland,  pp.  803,  204.  ante. 

t Urc,  Cotton  Manubeturo  of  Great  ISriluin,  h Freface,  xxxiv. 
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cured  one,  which  lie  took  to  France,  where  they 
were  soon  multiplied.  He  notices  an  extraordinary 
loom  for  weaving  very  large  bed-sheets  in  one 
piece,  and  speaks  of  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
table-linen  made  at  this  place,  of  which  he  was 
glad  to  take  some  specimens  to  France  by  way  of 
models  or  patterns  fur  their  imitation.  In  conti- 
nuation of  the  statements  in  the  preceding  Book,* 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  quantity  of  linen-cloth 
stamped  for  sale  in  Scotland,  as  shown  by  a table 
in  Macpherson,t  advanced  moderately  and  with 
tolerable  regularity  from  17,275,075  yards  in  1785 
to  24,235,633  yards  in  1800;  the  value  increasing 
in  the  same  time  from  835,081/.  to  1,047,598/. 
This  is,  it  should  be  remembered,  exclusive  of  the 
quantity  made  in  families  for  domestic  use,  which 
Maepherson  conceives  must  have  amounted  to 
seve^  millions  of  yards  annually.  Lord  Sheffield 
laments  that  the  quantity  of  linen  made  in  England 
and  Ireland  was  not  ascertained  and  made  public, 
as  was  done  with  regard  to  that  made  in  Scotland ; 
and  the  absence  of  such  data  compelled  Maepher- 
son to  rest  his  estimate  of  the  English  linen- 
manufacture  upon  mere  conjecture.  The  former 
authority,  in  1785,  states  that  thia  branch  of 
English  manufacture  was  said  to  be  nearly  equal 
to  mat  of  both  Ireland  and  Scotland;  but  Mac- 
pheraon,  under  the  year  1800,  remarks  that,  os  it 
was  an  object  of  subordinate  importance,  the  an- 
nual amount  was  probably  rather  under  1,000,000/. 
or  less  than  that  of  Scotland  alone.  In  the  ac- 
count of  the  linen  manufacture  given  in  Lord 
Sheffield’s  work  on  Irish  manufactures  and  trade 
it  is  observed  that,  not  a great  many  years  before  it 
was  rablished,  linen-yam  was  sent  from  the  Bri- 
tish dominions  to  be  wove  in  Holland.  “ It  was,” 
says  his  lordship,  **  common  to  send  cloth  to  be 
bleached  there ; and  it  is  not  long  since  the  better 
sort  of  the  people  of  this  island  wore  Dutch  Hol- 
land for  shirts : this  is  now  nearly  at  an  end,  yet 
the  value  of  foreign  linens,  exclusive  of  Irish,  im- 
port^ into  England,  exceeds  that  of  anjr  other 
foreign  manufacture.”  The  value  of  the  imports 
of  foreign  linens  was  computed  to  be,  at  the  time 
Lord  Sheffield  wrote,  about  1 ,000,0001 ; that  of 
the  imports  from  Ireland,  on  an  average  of  four 
yearsending  March,  1788,  was  nearly  1,500,000/. ; 
and  the  amount  brought  from  Scotland  was  sup- 
posed to  be  near  500,000/.  Of  these  quantities 
there  were  re-exported  to  the  value  of  400,000/. 
annually,  one-half  of  which  was  said  to  consist  of 
foreign  goods.) 

In  the  history  of  the  still  highly  important  wool- 
len manubctui^  the  first  circumstance  to  be  noticed 
in  this  period  is  the  deterioration  which  ap^rs  to 
have  t^n  place  in  the  quality  of  British  wool. 
Maepherson,  in  some  remarks  upon  this  subjeet 
under  the  year  1790,  after  quoting  many  auUio- 
rities,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  mure  par- 
bcularly,  to  show  the  pre-eminence  formerly  ac- 

•  Vnl  i.  p.  SIS. 

f Aimali  of  t'omnfm.  iv.  it7. 

i Olmrrtiioo*.  pp.  <1. 


corded  to  English  wool,  adds,  “ As  it  thus  plainly 
appears  that  Spanish  wool  has  not  attained  the  su- 
periority over  other  European  wools  till  lately,* 
and  that  British  wool  was  universally  esteemed  the 
very  best  in  Europe  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  may  be  asked,  what  has  now 
become  of  the  breed  of  the  sheep  which  produced 
wool  of  such  superior  quality  T"  The  answer,  he 
holds,  must  be  that  they  have  degenerated  ; a cii^ 
cumstanoe  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
who  had  studied  the  subject,  was  in  some  degree 
occasioned  by  the  enactment  of  laws  to  preventthe 
exportation  of  wool — laws  intended  to  benefit  the 
manufacturer,  but  which  had  had  the  elfeet  of 
turning  the  attention  of  farmers  rather  to  increas- 
ing the  weight  of  the  carcsse  than  to  improving  or 
maintaining  the  quality  of  the  fleece,  and  had  there- 
fore led  to  the  degeneracy  of  British  wool,  and  the 
importation  of  foreign  wool  of  finer  quality.  The 
subject  was  warmly  taken  up  about  this  dme  by 
the  Bath  Socie^  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agri- 
culture, Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  by 
whom  the  respective  merits  of  various  breeds  of 
sheep  were  compared,  with  a view  to  selecting  the 
most  advantageous.  The  Highland  Society  also 
directed  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
fine  wool  produced  by  the  ancient  British  breed  of 
sheep,  which  remained  common  in  the  Shetland 
islands,  where,  however,  from  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness, the  value  of  the  finest  wool  was  destroyed 
by  mixing  it  with  that  of  inferior  quality.  So  de- 
ficient were  the  possessors  of  this  most  predout 
1000/,  as  the  best  quality  of  that  produced  by  Shet- 
land sheep  is  styl^,  that,  according  to  the  report 
of  a committee  of  the  Highland  Society,  quoted  by 
Maepherson,  they  worked  up  the  finest  along  with 
the  coarse  wool  of  inferior  sheep  in  knitting  stock- 
ings, which  they  sold  at  from  3d.  to  3t.  a-pair, 
while  otockings  composed  entirely  of  the  finest 
wool  sold  as  high  as  two  guineas  a pair ; whence  it 
frequently  happened  that  some  of  them  contained 
as  much  fine  wool  as  was  worth  more  in  a raw 
state  than  the  price  of  the  manufactured  atockinga.f 
The  extreme  jealousy  felt  on  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
portation of  wool  is  curiously  illustrated  by  an  act ) 
passed  in  1788,  in  consequence  of  the  clamour  of 
the  wool-manufacturers,  who  alleged  that  not  less 
than  13,000  packs  of  wool  were  clandestinely  ex- 
ported every  year  to  the  Continent,  and  demanded 
more  rigorous  laws  against  the  smuggling  of  that 
article.  Maepherson  states  § that  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Young  proved  that  the  export- 
ation was  much  less  than  the  manufactairers  as- 
serted ; but  the  latter  parties  gained  their  ob- 
ject, and  the  most  stringent  regulations,  enforced 
by  penalties  and  imprisonment,  were  enacted 
against  exportation.  Even  the  carriage  of  wool, 
not  only  from  one  British  port  to  another,  but 

* Id  a Dole  on  the  abovt  rawaj{»,  U u obaemd  that  tha  Spaniaula 
aactibM  the  in|>roTPBi{*at  or  their  wool  U*  a viork  ot  rann  obtaiord 
(h>iB  the  Araba  by  Cardinal  Xiraraea,  early  in  the  eUtanilk  oeaiury. 
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bI>o  from  place  to  place  upon  llic  land,  was 
guarded  by  a multitude  uf  rcatrictiuiis ; and  tlie 
u|ivraiiun  uf  sheep- shearing  was  not  to  be  carried 
nn  at  any  place  within  five  miles  uf  (he  sea,  except- 
ing under  the  superintendence  uf  a revenue- ulficer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  importation  uf  Spanish  wool 
was  encouraged  by  an  act  of  1799,*  permitting  ita 
importation  /rem  ang  place  u-hatever,  in  vessels 
lielunging  to  any  neutral  country,  notwithstanding 
the  provisiona  of  a previous  act  for  preventing 
trade  and  intercourse  with  countries  in  a state  ot 
hostility  with  Britain  ; in  consequence  of  which 
act  a supply  of  Spanish  wool  was  maintaiued, 
chietly  from  Hamburg.  From  a return  pre- 
rented  to  parliament  in  the  above  year,  it  apiiears 
that  the  average  imports  of  Spanish  wool,  in  four 
quinquennial  periods  ending  respectively  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1776,  1787,  1792,  and  1799,  had 
been  1,578,605  lbs.,  1,975,327  lbs.,  3,1 74,429  lbs., 
and  3,800,583  lbs.,  annually.  This  extensive 
demand  fur  Spanish  wool  led  to  attcm]>ts  to  na- 
turalize the  Merino  sheep  from  which  it  was  ob- 
tained ill  this  country,  and  also  to  improve  the 
British  breols  by  crossing  them  with  the  Merino. 
The  king  had,  for  several  years,  kept  a dock  of 
tliesc  sheep  with  great  rare,  and  with  such  success 
as  to  obtain  a considerable  quantity  of  wool  equal 
in  quality  to  any  imported  Spanish  wool.  The 
manufacturers,  however,  apprehending  that  the 
Merino  wool  must  necessarily  degenerate  in  this 
country,  were  unwilling  to  offer  an  adequate  price 
fur  it,  ill  consequence  uf  which  the  king  was  obliged, 
for  some  years,  to  have  it  manufactured  into  cloth 
at  his  own  expense ; and  in  1796  and  the  suc- 
ceeding years  the  wool  was  offered  for  sale  at  any 
ptice  which  the  manufacturers  would  give,  in  or- 
der that  their  prejudices  might  be  removed  by 
practical  experience  of  its  superiority.  His  ma- 
jesty also  presented  one  hundr^  Merino  rums,  and 
many  ewes,  to  difl'ereiit  persons ; and,  to  render 
the  introduction  of  this  vslualile  breed  of  sheep  still 
more  general,  he  ordered  many  to  be  publicly 
sold.  Maepherson,  after  relating  these  circum- 
stances, states  that  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish 
breed  of  sheep  had  been  an  object  of  the  attention 
of  the  government  of  France  for  about  thirty  years 
at  the  dose  of  the  eightcentli  century,  and  that  the 
sheep  and  wool  were  annually  sold  by  auction. 

In  the  mechanical  processes  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture, the  principal  improvement  that  calls  fur 
notice  under  this  period  is  the  invention,  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Ur.)  Cartwright,  whose  experiments  in 
power-loom  weaving  have  been  noticed  eiaewhere, 
of  machinery  for  combiiig  wool,  fur  which  he  ob- 
tained three  patents  in  the  years  1790  and  1792. 
By  this  invention  one  man  and  five  or  six  children, 
attending  the  machine,  were  enabled  to  do  as  much 
work  as  thirty  men  could  do  in  the  old  way ; and 
in  a memorial  read  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1800 
the  inventor  stated  that  his  machinery  had  already 
effected  a saving  uf  40,0(X)/.  a year  to  the  maiiu- 

• St  Oo.  Ill . c.  St. 
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facturers,  which  would  probably  ere  long  be 
greatly  increased.*  Macpliersuii  aha  nientiniis 
machinery  for  the  same  purpose,  to  he  worked  by 
water,  patented  by  Mr.  William  Tuplis,  in  1794", 
by  which  the  work  was  [icrfurmed  in  a supeiiur 
manner,  and  the  interest  uf  the  manufacture  was 
greatly  promoted.  The  iiitnxluctiun  of  such  ma- 
chinery was  warmly  up|Kiscd  by  the  wool-cumbers, 
whose  opiKititiun,  however,  proved  fruitless;  but, 
in  1795  an  Acfj-  was  passed  to  relieve  them,  by 
allowing  them  to  take  up  and  exercise  any  other 
trade,  without  any  obstruction  from  a statute  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  which  prohibited  the  exer- 
cise of  certain  occupations  to  persons  w ho  had  nut 
been  regularly  apprenticed  to  them.  Cartwright’s 
iiivciitiuii  fur  a lung  time  failed  to  bring  a suitable 
return  to  him,  as  his  machinery  was  by  sumc 
pirated  and  worked  in  secret,  and  by  others  openly 
imitated,  and  even  patented,  with  mere  variations; 
but  in  the  spring  uf  1800  his  puient-right  was 
established  by  a decision  of  the  Court  uf  Cunimun 
Pleas,  which  awarded  him  damages  from  a party 
that  had  infringed  it,  to  the  amount  uf  1000/. 
The  seventh  volume  of  the  ‘Transactions  ’ of  the 
Society  of  Arts  contains  several  letters  respecting 
attempts  making  about  the  year  1 787  to  spin  wool 
much  finer  than  was  commonly  dune ; but  the  ex- 
]>erinicnts  apjiear  to  have  been  upon  the  smallest 
scale. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  Welsh  woollen 
manufacture  towards  the  close  of  this  period  is 
given,  on  the  authority  of  a friend  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  in  Aikin’a  ‘Journal  of  a Tour 
through  North  Bales  and  part  of  Shropshire;'] 
from  wliich  it  appears  that  the  articles  manufac- 
tured were  weba,  ilaiinels,  stockings,  wigs,  gloves, 
and  socks.  The  webs  called  strung  cloth,  or 
high-cimntry  cloth,  were  made  in  Mcrioiicthshirr, 
cliieHy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dolgelle  or 
Dulgelley  and  Machynlleth,  at  which  latter  place, 
the  writer  remarks,  “a  manufactory  on  a small 
scale  has  lately  been  established  ; a circumsiancc 
only  worth  notice  as  marking  the  commencement 
of  a change  in  preparing  the  wool,  which  will  pro- 
bably soon  become  general.”  “ Almost  every 
little  farmer,”  he  adds,  “ makes  webs,  and  few 
cottages  in  these  parts  are  without  a loom ; all  kinds 
of  wool  are  used  indiscriminately,  and  a considerable 
quantity  of  refuse  from  the  wool-staplers  and  skin- 
ners is  collected  from  all  quarters  for  this  purpose." 
Small  cloth,  or  lawcounlry  cloth  was  made  m 
Denbighshire,  solely  within  the  parish  of  the 
Glynn,  a large  tract  of  country  including  Llan- 
gollen and  Corwen.  It  appears  to  have  remained 
a purely  domestic  manufacture,  for  we  arc  in- 
formed that  there  was  no  established  factory  for  it. 
Flannels,  however,  constituted  the  most  important 

* At  we  find  no  oouce  of  tkU  nemorUI  In  tbe  8oeiet>'t  * Trmntnc 
tiooi,'  die  tboke  nutl  mo«t  of  itw  uthor  ttnletDetttt  oo  Ino  eotyoel  of 
wool-eomblas  ore  taken  fram  Moe{>lt«r*oo.  eol.  pp-  HI,  StS,  tad 
MO.  The  remtiaios  paftfenUn  are  fVom  tb*  memiitf  of  Caitwr%h| 
th  l)i«  * i*ut)Ue  Charuten ' of  )SOO-1POI.  p|v  414,  413. 
f 3>  Gm.  lll.a  U4. 
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of  the  'IVflih  manufactures.  They  were  chiefly 
produced  in  Montgomeryshire,  hut  not  confined  to 
that  county,  being  made  in  various  places  within  a 
circle  of  about  twenty  miles  round  \Velih|)ool.  In 
tliii,  ns  in  other  departments  of  the  woollen  mnnu- 
fuciure,  the  factory  system  had  made  so  little  pro- 
gress, that  there  was  but  one  flannel  manufactory 
of  any  note  in  Wales.  This  establishment,  which 
had  existed  about  seven  years,  was  at  Dnlubran, 
near  Pool,  and  was  said  to  be  a parish  conrem. 
There  were  a few  other  infant  factories  at  New- 
town, Machynlleth,  and  other  places,  hut  they  were 
of  little  in'purtsnce.  In  Shropshire,  whetc  also 
the  flannel  munulactuie  was  carried  on,  the  greater 
wealth  of  those  engaged  in  it  had  leil  to  the  more 
general  introduction  of  machinery  insleail  of  ma- 
nual labour.  “Several  individuals  in  Shrewsbury 
and  its  neighbourhood,”  observes  our  suihority, 
“ employ  themselves  successfully  in  this  business; 
but  by  far  the  greatest  undertaking  of  the  kind  it 
a factory  about  four  or  five  mites  from  Shrewsbury, 
at  a place  called  the  Isle,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Cooke  and  Mason,  and  erected  three  years  ago." 
The  machinery  was  impcIlSil  by  water-power 
derived  from  the  river  Severn.  It  is  remarked 
that  the  increasing  demand  for  Welsh  wooUetis, 
and  the  competition  existing  among  tlic  drs|x:rs 
of  ShrewTsbuTV,  placed  the  Welsh  manufacturers 
in  a very  advantageous  position  ; since  they  had 
been  enabled  to  raise  the  prices  of  their  goods,  for 
which  tliey  could  always  command  ready  money, 
while  they  were  in  a gmt  measure  saved  from 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  distributing  them  to 
the  English  markets.  The  scanty  population  of 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  tlie  itosseisioti  of 
numerous  streams  admirably  adapted  fur  impelling 
the  machinery  of  water-mills,  are  urged  as  indi- 
cative uf  the  advantagea  to  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  mcchsnieal  in  aid  erf  msmial  labour ; and  in  con- 
chiwon  it  is  observed — With  the  general  adoption 
of  machines  the  manufacturers  will  become  large 
capitalists,  as  is  already  the  case  m l-nncsthirc 
and  Ybikthire;  and  the  influx  of  money  will  ena- 
ble the  farmers  to  improve  their  breed  of  sheep, 
and  bestow  some  ctilture  on  the  extensive  moun- 
tainous tracts  that,  as  yet,  have  been  committed  to 
the  care  of  nature  alone.  The  present  infant  fac- 
tories contain  the  mdimmis  of  future  prosperity; 
one*  successful  cflbrt  wdl  produce  many  other 
vigorous  exertions;  the  manufacturers,  become 
rich,  will  not  abandon  to  the  English  dni|>eta  the 
sdvantuges  of  preparing  tlicir  rough  goods  for  the 
foreign  and  domestic  markets,  nor  to  the  London 
and  i>ivcrpool  mereliantt  the  profiU  of  cx|iorting 
them ; and,  though  one  attempt  to  erect  Barmouth 
into  a magazine  for  supplying  foreign  inarkeia 
with  Welsh  manufMturet  has  failed,  a second 
may  succeed,  and  thus  the  whole  profits  of  an  ex- 
tensive nslionil  concern  will  circulate  through,  and 
invigorate,  every  part  of  the  province  where  it 
originates." 

The  nuinufactuie  of  woollen  cloths  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  os  shown  by  a table  given 
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iiy  Mucpherton,*  w cul  on  steadily  tiicrcAsiug  fi;otu 
1785  to  the  cluae  of  tlte  ccntuiy;  lhe.<|ui^tay 
milled  at  the  fuliiiig-milU  iu  that  disuigt  hgvjng 
lievu,  iu  178.5, 157,27,')  piecea,  containing 
yards  of  broad,  and  llG,U3fi  pieces,;  gu^pgii^iiig 
3,400, 1 78  yards  uf  narrow  cloth ; in  1700,  X'^!,p88 
pieces,  or  5,131,677  yard*  uf  broet^  wd, 140,407 
pieces,  or  4,682,122  yards  of  tvtrrpw,  qlptl^;  in, 
1705,250,903  pKcc*,ur  7,750,907  yaraauiilfrgii^ 
and  155,087  piccca,  or  5,172,5X1  yar^  i^n^f^iv, 
cloth;  and  iu  1800,  285,851  pieces,  cop^Ol4g 
0,2G3,'.K)6  ysrils  of  broad,  and  iC9,2G<-'  p/gepv* 
cuntiiiuing  6,014,420  yard*  uf  liarruyy  cldib. 
Kcrse,v  meres,  which  had  become  an  ariiclg  pf  con- 
siderable importance,  are  not  included  in  the 
account  from  which  the  prccediug  Ggures  are  ob- 
tained. Since  there  do  nut  exist  aiiy  regular 
uflicial  accounts  uf  other  brandies  uf  the  woollen 
nisnul'octure,  the  various  ertimatea  which  have 
been  made  respecting  it  ncctaearily  rest  in  some 
degree  upon  conjectural  data,  and  must  iherefute 
be  received  with  caution.  Macphcrion  appends 
to  the  statement  just  quoted  some  colculutipus 
founded  upon  evidence  laid  before  a Canmiittee  of 
the  House  of  Comiuuns  in  1800,  fruqi  which  it 
would  ap|>car  that  72,734  pneksof  wool, of  24U  lbs. 
each,  of  the  aversge  value  uf  lU.  per  pack,  or 
800,074/.  ill  the  wiiolc,  had  been  in  the  preceding 
year  manufactured  in  ibo  above  distriu  into 
272,755  pieces  of  broad  clolli,  of  tlie  value  of 
3,795.157/.,  an  estimate  wliicb  makes  lbs  uverugv 
value  more  ibiu  13/.  18«.  iicr  piece,  iciiich  Mac- 
pliertnii  thinks  must  be  too  bigb,  iinles*  tlie  pro- 
portion of  fine  goods  was  greater  limn  can  lie  rea- 
sonably supposed ; while  tlie  nurriiw  cloth  luauu- 
facturc  had  consumed  30,028  packs,  averaging 
14/.  each,  making  the  total  value  uf  the  raw  mate- 
rial used  in  this  branch  420,392/. ; and  the  value 
of  the  cloth  produced  was  1,081,008/.,  or  61.  per 
piece  on  an  average, — the  number  of  pieces  pro- 
duci'd  being  180,lG8.f  Thus  the  total  value  of 
the  broad  and  narrow  i lolh  was  4,876,165/.,  while 
that  of  the  blankets  and  other  goods,  appaicutly 
including  kerseymeres,  was  supposed  to  cxccril 
1,600,000/.,  ami  that  uf  tlie  stutt's  and  wursird 
goods  was  estimated  at  1,400,000/.;  making  the 
whole  woollen  monutketure  uf  the  West  Hiding  of 
Yorkshire  amount  to  7,876,165/.  Sonic  of  the 
same  parties  who  furnished  the  dsta  fur  ihg  alwye 
calculstioDs  cstiuialed  the  annual  quantify  q|,wuol 
pitaluced  in  the  kingdom  at  600,000  ]>ac|t», 
which,  at  Uie  medium  value  uf  11/,  peg  ji<ii|-l, 
would  anioniit  to  6,600,000/.  The  increase,  >if 
value  given  by  the  manufacture  varied  froip  ;wo  tp 
nine-fold  ; but,  assuming  the  average  increase  m 
have  been  Ihree-fuld,  the  total  value  of  the  woollen 

* Annob  of  CoB»aerc«.  to).  |r. 

f At  ib«  aumWr  uf  jronU  o<  Umad  rlMb  a»4  af 

tMxm*  cbnh  ii>#  iimaao  t>rk«  j»|iI  fur  tlir  foraN^r 

apprara  tn  h«v*  lxr«  abcMn  IW#  ~4  . and  fM  U»«  ttm» 

Uun  t».  44. 1 |vic«a  wbieh  May  *nH<ar  tou  bv.  bat  wiskii  aia  nwru* 
horaud  by  U»s  atidroer  *f  Mr.  li<m.  awattuCactAm  and  ni«  liaii  of 
Lisada,  «bo  aUia<t.  oa  <ha  aliova  nendiai,  ihai  Um  amai(a  ptka  af 
the  broad  cloth  rsporlad  lo  Itvtabd  waa  aiioul  M.  peC  vaid.  aa<l 
of  Uic  samia  cUitb  ahf»ui  S«.  dd.  ^ yAld*  Tba  « idU«  of  Uw  fc>m<ir 
mu  ftma  41  to  M Inohaa,  and  of  tW  taUrc  ftttu  tV  la*  mebea. 
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mamifacturcs  of  the  kingdom  wouhl  Imve  been 
about  19,800,000/.  One  mnnufaclurcr  staled,  on 
lliia  odension,  that  the  iijtroduction  of  machinery 
h:\d  grfciitiy  abridged  labour  in  the  various  pro- 
wsscS  Whibh  -bretede’ weaving,  that  thirty-five  per- 
eons  Vete  hblc  to  perform  in  1800  ns  much  work 
As ’Wdhhr'ih-  1185  have  required  1034  persons; 

id  't/rhey  that  by  the  mechamsm  intro- 

dWecilNvifllih  the  ^ceilmti  fifteen  years  one  person 
dbhldy»brrbm  moit  than /orty-n.r  could  have  done 
pf^eVibuslv.  The  capital  invested  in  machinery 
al^d  hhiltlings  appropriated  to  the  woollen  manu- 
faClWc  w'as,  hy  the  same  authorities,  estimated  at 
alibiit  0,000,000/.  and  the  total  numl)cr  of  ixTsons 
employed  in  it,  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  was 
supposed  to  be  about  3,000,000 ; but  the  latter 
of  these  calculations,  at  least,  was  probably  much 
too  high.  Miicphcrson  states  that  other  estimates 
made  the  number  of  persons  employed  only 
1,000,000,  or  1,500,000.*  The  foreign  demand 
fur  llritish  woollen  manufactures  increased  on  the 
whole,  though  it  sutfereil  considerable  fluctuations, 
during  this  period.  According  to  an  official 
return  of  exports  of  woollen  goods  fur  the  ten  years 
from  1790  to  1799,  the  value  in  the  first  of  those 
vears  vms  5,190, 637/-,  and  in  the  last  6,876,939/., 
but  in  1793  it  was  as  low  as  3,806,536/.t  Of 
the  quantity  just  mentioned  ns  exported  in  1799, 
goods  to  the  value  of  2,803,490/.  were  sent  to  the 
United  States,  916,190/.  to  Ireland,  668,161/.  to 
the  East  Indies,  568,788/.  to  Portugal  and  Madeira, 
552,726/.  to  the  West  Indies,  427,053/.  to  Ger- 
many, 324,739/.  to  the  Uritish  colonics  in  North 
America,  259,683/.  to  Afriai,  and  smaller  quanti- 
ties to  variotis  other  placcs.+  Maepherson  states 
that  the  foreign  demand  for  British  woollen  goods 
had,  hy  the  end  of  the  ccnltiry,  extended  beyond 
the  power  of  the  country  to  supply  it,  and  that 
many  more  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  manufac- 
turers than  they  could  find  wool  to  execute  ; and 
he  ascribes  the  increase<l  demand  partly  to  the. 
failure  of  some  manufactures  on  the  continent,  in 
consequence  of  the  convulsions  of  war,  and  partly 
to  the  atigmentation  of  the  military  establishments 
of  every  country  in  Europe.  The  deficiency  of 
■wool  he  conceives  to  arise  from  the  increase  of 
inclosurcs  for  the  growth  of  com  to  supply  an  in- 
crewed  population,  and  to  meet  the  unprecedented 
consumption  in  the  army  and  navy.§ 

The  first  circumstance  to  be  noticed  in  the  his- 
tory bf  the  silk  manufacture  during  the  period 
'CmniraWd  in  this  Book  is  the  change  efferted  in 
'thc^  ^p^ly  of  taw  silk  hy  the  agency  of  the  East 
hidfa  CbMpany.  Mr.  Robert  Wissett,  a genile- 
mqn'  in  tUe  Gcmpauy’s  service,  to  whose  excisions 

* AaaaU  of  Commi<tc«,  iv.  SSn. 

f The  value  (jlvi-n  ahuvn  apriMn  to  be  Uu*  vfiieia!  talae,  which,  it 
■libuM  hxhortmirt  miatl;  U enleulatnl  at  a fla«!d  rate,  irmpcctirc  of 
r»il  arlliuir  pried.  Soah  irluitn,  therefore,  alford  miormaliou 
rtily  aa  lo  llie  fnrtcnae  or  iterreiuo  nfyaaatih'ei  expnned. 

■>'  r la  Ailam  Witlker*  nntiee  of  the  woollen  roanufiKrturea  of  Kemiat, 
hi  the  Tour  freqaeiitiy  (|uolnl  In  tliU  chaptFr.  the  wravmg  of  blankrU 
'for  thr  North  Ameiiran  Imliani  la  mentiooed.  Tliey,  at  welt  at 
aomn  other  fabric*  were  made  of  tho  coatte  wool  procured  from  tlie 
'bi>I);hlini«r{n»  moniilaint.— Rettur*/  mode  apew  a T<mr,  &c.,  p.  113. 

i AnmU  of  Cummeioe,  iv.  4SS : 389,  U7. 
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this  change  was  mainly  to  be  attributed,  observes, 
in  a letter  to  the  Society  of  .Arts,  in  1795,  that, 
although  the  British  silk  manufactures  had  been 
established  in  full  vigour  for  more  than  a cen- 
tury, our  sole  dependence  for  the  raw  material  bad, 
till  within  the  last  twenty  years,  been  entirely 
placed  upon  foreign  powers;  “and  indeed,”  be 
says,  “ notwilhstauding  the  great  exertions  that 
have  been  recently  made  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, it  will  be  scar  that,  even  at  the  pres-nt 
period,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Italy 
and  other  jiarts  of  the  continent  for  not  less  than 
800,000  lbs.  weight  of  ibis  commodity,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  upwards  of  1,000,000/.  sterling  per 
annum,  one-lialf  of  which  is  imiioricd  in  a thrown 
state : that  is,  having  undergone  the  preparatory 
operation  of  twisting,  lo  render  it  more  fit  for  the 
use  of  the  weaver  in  the  article  of  warp.”  Mr. 
Wissett  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  culture  of 
silk  in  Bengal  might  be  considerably  extended,  and 
also  that  Bengal  raw’  silk  miglit  be  advantageously 
thrown  in  this  country,  so  ns  to  aupersede  the  ne- 
cessity for  a foneidcruble  |>orUon  of  that  imported 
from  Italy;  be  had  tlicrcfore  recommended  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  his  employers,  and  the 
experiments  marie  down  to  the  date  of  his  letter 
had,  he  states,  fully  established  the  practicability 
of  the  measure.*  In  order  to  illustrate  this  point 
it  may  be  well  to  state,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Porter’s  treatise  on  the  ^ilk  Manufacture,  that  the 
production  of  raw  silk  in  Bengal,  for  the  purpose 
of  cx|)ortalion,  was  of  very  trifling  amount  until 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ; and  that 
the  quality  of  the  silk  so  produced  was,  in  a great 
measure,  owing  to  the  iin|>erfect  manner  in  which 
it  was  wound,  so  inferior,  tliat  it  obuiiucd  a price 
equal  to  only  one-third  or  oiic-half  the  price  of 
Italian  silk.  The  total  quantity  received  from 
India  and  China  in  1750  was  only  43,876  lbs.; 
but  8o«3n  after  that  period  the  East  India  Company 
endeavoured  to  increase  the  production,  and  in 
1772,  ill  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  Bengal 
silk,  and  to  rcndci'  it  acceptable  to  tlie  English 
inanufociurer,  they  sent  out  proper  machinery  for 
winding  silk  upon  Uie  Italian  system,  and  compe- 
tent persons  to  superintend  the  uperution.  Owing 
to  unfavouralile  circumstances,  no  material  advan- 
tage was  derived  from  tiiis  measure  fur  the  first 
few  years;  but  the  importation  from  Bengal, 
which  in  1773  was  only  145,777  lbs.,  i;08e  to 
515,91.3  lbs.  in  1776,  and  averaged  560,283  lbs. 
in  the  ten  years  from  1776  to  1785.t  The  amount 
produced  by  the  sale  of  this  silk  was,  in  tlie  ten 
years,  3,449,757/.,  but  there  w'lis  a loss  upon  Uic 
sale  ever)’  year,  which,  in  the  wlmleof  that  |)criud, 
amounted  to  8^1,744/.  In  the  uext  seven  years, 
1786  to  1792^  the  average  annual  quaiiuty  fdl  to 
319,832  lbs.,  but  the  trade  was  conducted  with 

• TraiKAclioit*  of  tli»  SocK-ty  of  Art*,  xi*.  Si 7-JS9. 

i Morplirnoo,  iu  noticinii  Uiit^iil^cct  in  bU  Aoneli  of  Couimercv, 
vol.  iv.  jtp.  *90,  291.  lUte*  Uittt  lliena  ten*  in  the  filk  iraSe  K gtvat 
pound  ufUernly./tivr  ounce*,  and  a nnall  pound  of  lirten  ounce* ; 
but  that  iu  the  t^lo  Hhivli  lie  (Ivc*,  from  which  the  Ih^urci  iu  ih* 
text  are  taken,  all  the  qi)anlitl<*i  are  givvo  in  pnond*  of  rixtren 
ounecj. 
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Boirm  profit,  the  sum  cleared  by  the  Com])nny 
i>cing  1 17,450/.  out  of  a total  receipt  of  1,755,083/. 
It  happened  unfortunately  for  the  silk  trade,  that, 
about  the  same  time  that  the  natives  of  Bengal 
were  extending  their  mulberry  plantations  for  the 
rearing  of  silk-worms,  and  adopting  the  Italian 
mode  of  filature  to  improve  the  qudity  of  their 
silks,  the  ustonklung  increase  of  the  British  cotton 
manufacture  occasioned  such  a falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  silk  gootls,  that,  in  the  year  1703, 
about  18,000  persons  in  and  near  Spitol  fields  were 
deprived  of  their  accustomed  employment,*  and 
the  silk'throwing  or  twisiing-milis  in  this  country 
were  rendered  iu  a great  measure  useless.  Down 
to  that  time  the  English  tlu'owing*milis  had  been 
chiefly  employed  in  the  production  of  the  simpler 
kinds  of  silk  culled  singles  and  tram,  the  former 
of  which  is  simply  raw  silklivisted  to  give  it  firm- 
ness, while  the  latter  is  a compound- thread  formed 
of  two  or  more  threads  uf  raw  silk  twisted  together, 
and  commonly  used  for  the  weft.or  ahoot  of  woven 
goods;  and  the  quantitiy' of)ion/cuidr»>,  or  silk 
thread  suitable  for  the  warp,  made,  in  this  country 
was  not  more  than  about- 5O;O0i>  lbs.  Hnmmlly,  or 
less  than  one-eighth  of  the  quantity  imported, 
which  came  chiefly  from  Italy,  ultliough  in  the 
years  1770  to  1783  it  was,  for  the  most  part, 
brought  by  a circuitous  route,  so  tliat  it  appears  in 
the  Custom-house  accounts  as  from  Ostend,  Flan- 
ders, &c.  All  these  circumstances  combined  led 
to  the  accuroidation,  in  the  warehouses  of  the  East 
India  Company,  of  a great  quantity  of  Bengal  silk, 
and  determined  tlie  directors  to  devise  measures  for 
bringing  it  into  more  general  use,  by  having  a 
portion  of  it  converted  into  organxine  in  this  enun- 
irv,  a scheme  which  the  English  throw^ters  were 
willing  to  uicourage,  because  it  promised  them 
more  regular  employment:  The  merchants  inte- 

rested in  the  invportauou  of  Italian  urganziiie 
raised  a great  clamodr  against  what  they  styled 
“ the  attempt  of  the  East  India  Company  to  be- 
come manufaotufers  in  Great  Britain but,  though 
for  a time  they  succeeded  in  inducing  some  of  the 
uiaiiufactiirers  to  jijin  in  their  up])osition,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  result  of  the  measures 
must  be  beneficial  in  rentlering  us  independent  of 
foreigners  for  supplies  of  organziiie,  and  in  pro- 
viding increased  employment  for  native  capital  and 
labour.  After  a suflicient  trial,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal silk  manufacturers  addressed  a letter  to  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  February, 
1 796,  requesting  them  to:  ■persevere  in  throwing 
their  silk,  ufc  a meihorc  which  Would  lower  the 
price  of  the  raw  material]  and  protect  them  against 
the  fluctuations  of  price  \fhich  were  bo  frequent 
and  distieasiug  in  their  trade;  The  result  of  this 
important  step,  was  q-gnsAt  'cMteasitm  of  the  silk 
trade  of  the  contpuiiy,  and  *' considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  their  imports ; and  Mac- 

* It  U liaiml  lliat  4S00  loom*  W4re  ataulinx  wlileti  {n>ve  I’m- 
plotmnii, 'wlivli  In  full'OlwU,  ti>  liuinlirr  nf  |i«ninn«,  mnie 

iU4o  Uiilf  Ilf  sb(>m  ami  cl))kln>a.  3loiiy  of  Ui«m,  la-inf 

a,-«u<totiir4  to  ulmilar  rili|)tayn]olili  could  ea,ily  tiiru  tliclr  luiudi  Iu 
thniwiu(  aUk.— -4awiO.  tr.  no,  asic. 
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)ihen>on  observes,  that  '*  every  poUttd.  tjf  lailk  im- 
puricd  from  Licngal  may  be  esteemed,. .{unpispeet 
to  tlie  balance  of  trade,  and  consulcrviguBiengMlia 
Briush  terruory,  a saving  of  20#,i  ahd,-e#eryjpo»ild 
of  silk  organzined  in  this  country^  »e  a.ifuTtiber 
saving  of  7t.  to.  the  British.  :duminion«MVif\  ->Tlie 
change  actually  effected  in  tlie  supply )«f.4iiw..i  silk 
was  not,  however,  so- great  as  npght;A«iIe,spt5tfUal 
within  this  ^rcriod,  fur  it  appears,. by  « plrlianvti^ 
tiiry  return  made  iu  1790,  thali  iuirtlie.«eiBnJ 
jieriods  of  five  years  each,  ending  jwpefctb’^lyuto 
the  5th  of  January,  1776,  178.7,  1703|.aSDiliI;7yft, 
the  average  annual  imports  of;  thrown/  rilkawela; 
361,359  lbs.,  369,303  lbs.,  308,6 19.dl».,r  .und 
342,201  lbs. ; while  the  imports  of  raw  aiik  -fruin 
Bengal  were  182,581  Uis,,  486,848 lbs.,  350,0t)3 
lbs.,  and  291,647  lbs.  respectively..  In  the  same 
periods  the  imports  from  China  were  160,266  lbs„ 
189,835  lbs.,  190,452  lbs.,  and  93,198lln>. ; and 
those  from  Italv  and  Turkey  were  107,621  lbs., 
167,285  lbs.,  242,72911)8.,  and  1 35,'7&0.1bs.c  re- 
spectively. The  continued  dependence'  of  -tiiis 
country  upon  Italy  for  organzined  silk- ia  aleo  indi- 
cated by  the  repeated  renewal  of  an  act -originally 
passed  in  1705,f  to  allow,  its  importa(iui);  by.  any 
person,  and  in  any  vessels  belpuging  to  friendly 
states.  No  Irnm  silk  was  to  be  admitted  under  itw 
provisions  of  this  act,  nor  any.  organziue  above/  a 
certain  size;  and  the  thrown  silks- uf  Turkt^^ 
Persia,  the  East  Indies,  and  China  were- also  ex- 
cluded. Many  other  acts  were  passed  duriog;  (his 
period  with  reference  to  the  silk  manuiactune, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  more  rigidly  enfareing 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  manufactured  8ilke,:and 
enamraging  the  home  munufiicLxire. . Whateref 
might  have  been  the  effect,  for  a time,  of  the-  exi- 
clusivc  system  which  was  so  long  persisted  iii,iin 
fostering  the  silk  manufacture  of  this  countrtv  the 
advantages  expected  from  it  were,  as  observed  by 
Mr.  .M'Culloch,  “ effectually  countervailed  by  the 
turbulent  procewlings  of  the  workmen,  who  sue- 
ceeded,  iu  1773,  in  obtaining  from  the  legislature 
iui  act  which,  by  itself,  was  quite  sufficient  to  have 
destroyed  even  a jjrosperous  trade.*’  This  net,  ] 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Spiudfields  Act, 
empowered  the  weavers  of  MtddlcK.x  to  demand  a 
certain  rate  of  wages,  to  be  determined  by  (he  imiw 
gistrntes  at  quarter-sessions,  without  regard  to  .the 
power  of  the  masters  to  pay  it ; “ and,.V  ok  sdojil 
the  language  uf  the  writer  just  quoted,- H ■while -both 
masters  and  men  were  restricted  from  giviagitd 
rccciviug  more  or  less  than  the  fixed- -prioo;>ithe 
manufacturers  were  liable  in  i)cavy  .;[)enaltie^'-if 
they  employed  weavers  out  of  the  disttict  lf’-  .i  /MlL 
M‘Cullnch  adds:  “ The  monopoly  which-the'mai 
nufacturers  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  though  incem'^ 
plete,  hod  had  sufficient  infiuence-to;  rendof  iov^-. 
lions  and  discoveries  of  comparatively  rare  occur* 

• I’otlcr^i  ■ Trraliv>  on  Ihp  OHsIn,  TVasrptuttK  (inprgvpiinis/.  nml 
PfMvul  Ktiiip  of  ilw  Silk  Manukirtn^ps'jiit 

{iBilii.'  p|i.70-~S : >Iuc|i1ii-raun  ■ * Ai.n.ii.  uf  l.'ummcico ' It.  stn,  syl ; 
nml  379;  and  * lli.tory  uf  the  KiirolH-.na  (.kimuntcn  with  India.'  iiik 
TJX  «4.  • .1  t • 
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rcnce  in  4he  silk  trade;  but  the  Spitalfields  Act 
e.itingurihed  every  germ  of  improvement.  Par- 
liaiocn^Uiv  its  wisdom,  having  teen  lit  to  enact 
that  p'^tnanuAicturer  shotiid  be  obliged  to  pay  as 
mioW  fiw  Work  done  by  the  bc^t  machinery  as  if  it 
wdre  dbrtO'bv  'hand,  it  would  have  been  folly  to 
iiave^- thought , of  aUeniptiiig  anything  new!*’ 
Whilp;  however,  this  act  proved  ruinous  to  the 
pnniea^fnr  whose  proteetion  it  was  enacted,  and 

'in  force  alxMt  half  u century,  by 
driving 'tbutnost  valuable  branches  of  the  munu- 
iaidfiire  from  SpitalheUU  to  places  where  the  rate 
i>f  wagwwas  determined  by  competition,  its  ope- 
ration was  benoHcial  to  other  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  contributed  to  the  growing  prosperity 
of  Macclesfield,  Manchester,  Norwich,  Paisley, 
&c.*  la  1792  an  act  t was  passed,  to  c.ttcnd  the 
provisions  of  this  mischievous  statute  to  fabrics  of 
silk  mixed  with  other  materials,  as  well  as  to  goods 
consisting  wholly  of  silk.  The  injurious  effects  of 
this  attempt  to  compel  the  payment  of  au  unrmtunil 
rate  of  wages  were  not  immediately  evident ; but  | 
Uiey  appeared  in  full  force  during  the  competition 
lictween  silk  and  cotton  goods  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  ]>ehod.  The  great  numl>er  of  hands 
thrown  out  of  employment  about  1793  has  heeu 
already  alluded  to;  and,  although  the  manufacture 
experienced  some  revival  before  the  close  of  the 
century,  the  weavers  of  Spitalfields  have  since 
suffered  even  more  severely  from  the  same  cause. 

In  Lord  Sheffield’s  account  of  the  manufactures 
of  Ireland  at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  it 
is  observ'cd  that  the  Irish  silk  manufactures  were 
by  no  means  to  be  despised ; and  the  case  uf  Pais- 
ley is  referred  to,  to  show  that  a rich  country  in 
fMJssession  of  a manufacture,  of  skill,  ajid  uf  in- 
dustry cannot  always  maintain  herself  against  a 
poor  country.”  It  had  not,  it  is  stated,  appeared 
probable  twenty-five  years  previously  that  Paisley 
could  ever  arrive  at  any  formidable  competition* 
with  Spitalfields;  yet,  about  1785,  gauzes  were 
made  at  Paisley  to  the  annual  value  uf  near 
400,000/.,  while  very  few  were  made  at  Spital- 
fields; and,  os  Paisley  afforded  her  gauzes  cheaper 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  France  and  the 
whole  of  Europe  were  supplied  from  that  place. 
According  to  lx>rd  Sheffield,  many  of  the  silk  ma- 
nufactures of  Ireland  were  excellent;  her  white 
dpmasks  and  lutestrings  were  very  good  ; her  silk 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  at  least  as  good  as  any  ;” 
her.mixed  fabrics  were  beautiful;  her  colours 
superior  to  those  of  England ; and  her  tabinela  and 
poplins  were  well  known  and  admired  everywhere. 

IC  has  computed  that  there  were  1500  silk  manu- 
faoturers  in  Duldin  ; but,  though  the  manufacture 
was  increasing,  the  importation  of  manufactured 
silka,  ;chieffy  from  Britain,  was  also  on  the  in- 
crease.^ 

Among  the  numerous  indications  of  advance  in 
the  skill  uf  our  manufacturers  of  textile  falirics  is 

• Dk-ll«>n.*iiv  of  ('oRitth'rrv,  ftrt.  * Silk.* 
t 3V  0«i.  lil.r.  44. 

t Obafrtalioaa  oo  iliv  MituttfACtumt,  &C.  of  IrrUnJ,  pp,  194,  IS9, 


a communication  to  the  Society  of  Arts  m 1791, 
rer|)ociing  a manufacture  then  recently  imruduced 
by  Mr.  Philip  James  Knights,  of  N<iniich,  in 
imitation  of  East  India  shawbeounterpanet.  He 
[ has,”  observes  a correspondent  of  the  Society, 
j “ brought  the  manufacture  to  so  great  |>crb2iion  in 
shawls,  waistcoat  shapes,  dic.,  that  they  can  hardly 
I be  distinguished  from  Indian,  though  they  cun  be 
I afforded  at  one-twentieth  part  of  the  price  usually 
given  for  the  same  articles  that  are  brought  from 
India.”  A counteqianc  was  laid  before  the  So- 
ciety woven  in  one  piece,  four  yards  square;  while 
nothing  of  equal  fineness  luul  been  preriously 
made  in  this  country  more  than  a yard  ana  a half 
wide.  Though  it  might  be  sold  for  20/.,  it  ii  de- 
8cril>ed  as  equal  in  l>eauty,  and  su()erior  in  stresgth, 
to  India  counterp:incs  which  sold  as  high  as  two 
hundred  guineas.  Tlie  princijMi]  consumptifn  of 
this  cloth  was  for  ladies*  tram-dresses,  and  for 
long  scarfs  in  unitatinn  of  those  of  India,  which 
were  sold  at  from  00/.  to  60/.,  while  those  made 
by  Mr.  Knights  were  void  for  us  many  shillings.* 
The  stockiui;  nmnufiicuire  is  one  of  the  many 
briinchcs  uf  iirdoslry  Avliich  experienced  great 
change  and  cxtcnsion^hrixigh  the  introduction  of 
Arkwright’s  cuttun  machiorry.  In  a notice  of  the 
manufactures  uf  Nuuingha&i,  the  jirincipal  s?at  of 
the  hosiery  trade,  in  the  * Commercial  Ga2c:trcr,* 
appended  to  his  ‘ Annals  of  Commerce,’  Msepher- 
son  observes  that  thread-stockings,  which  were 
formerly  in  great  demand,  especially  for  the  West 
I Indies,  had  been  quite  neglected  since  cultcn-yarn 
bod  been  brought  to  a inodeiate  price.  Tho 
stocking  manufacture  was  sprcid  over  the  adja- 
cent country,  and  into  the  neighlxniriiig  esuntiea 
of  Derby  and  Leicester ; but^nvist  of  tite  firicr  silk 
and  Colton  gooils  were  made  ut  Nottingham.  The 
manufacture  was,  as  ic^stili  remains,  in  s great 
measure  a domestic  one ; the  master  manuIbcUrefs 
giving  out  yum,  wheliier  of  woed,  ootton,  cir  silk, 
to  the  workmen,  und  reociVingdmdc  the  fiuished 
work,  weight  for  weight,  which  they  kept  in  the 
rough  until  orders  arrived  from  tlvcir  cusUracn. 
At  Aberdeen,  according  to  the  same  iiutjoriy, 
knitted  stockings  were  manufactured  to  the  value 
of  more  than  100,000/.  annually,  of  which  uhjut 
two-thirds  were  exported  to  Holland  and  Gciroaiy, 
and  tlie  remainder  were  sent  to  England,  Pcrtugal, 
and  America.  At  Banff,  also,  stockings  were  m^e 
to  a considerable  extent.  Formerly  the  pnncipiil 
i manufsecure  of  the  town  was  thread  for  stoikiiigs, 
which  was  sent  to  NoUiiighsm  and  Leiceste*  to  bu 
j mamifuciurcd ; but,  since  the  decline  of  that  mmch 
uf  trade,  the  Messrs.:  Bobinson,  of  Banl^  had 
patented  an  improved  stoeking-framei  iaiij  had 
introduced  the  ttianuXacture  ,iii  silk,  coUim,  and 
I Worsted,  in  addition  to  the  spinning,  and  thxiwing 
formerly  carried  on  there.  They  employol  560 
])crsons,  und  supplied  chiefly  Uie  J^oudMi  luirket. 

The  passing  of  certain  acts  of  parliarnint  af- 
fecting the  arts  of  bleaching  and  calico-p'inting 
1ms  been  mentioned  in  uur  notice  of  the  Icgslative 
* Ti.vQ»octU)R«  of  U>o  Swiftjr  ot  Alto.  !•  IM. 
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liittury  the  coUon-manufncture  during  thit  pe- 
riod ; out  nc  Imre  etill  to  notice  e few  other  pnru- 
culnra  te«|ieetinK  ihnec  «rt«.  In  bleaching,  a 
chengewaa  cnenusd  hy  the  applicution  of  chemical 
icience.  «o  great  as  to  be  conipanihle  only  to  tlie 
rcvoluihin  pruducetl  nbout  the  saiiic  time  in  other 
deiHutmcnts  of  manufacturing  industry  by  the  ap- 
plicatian  of  mccbnuical  science.  As  performed  in 
the  niddle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  down  to 
which  time  the  process  had  undergone  little 
change,  the  operation  of  bleaching  occupied  six  or 
eight  launths,  and  consisted  in  alternately  steeping 
the  doth  in  alkaline  leys,  wasliing  it  clean,  and 
sprealiiig  it  upon  grass  fur  several  weeks  at  a 
time.  The  art  was,  moreover,  so  im|ierfectly  un- 
derstsod  in  this  country,  that  nearly  nil  the  linens 
inimufactureii  in  Suuthind  were  sent  to  Holland  to 
lie  bitached  in  the  fields  in  the  nrighbourhuod  of 
Haarlem.  The  application  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  ir.  lieu  of  the  weaker  acid  of  sour  milk,  in  a 
part  of  the  process,  saved  lo  much  time  as  to  re- 
duce Lie  whole  o|ieration  of  bleaching  from  eight 
months  to  four  ; the  sulphuric  acid  being  as  effec- 
tual in  one  day  as  the  sour  milk  in  six  or  eight 
weeks.  This  improvement  was  introduced  by  Ur. 
Home,  of  Ediulmrgh,  alnut  the  middle  of  the 
century  It  was,  however,  eclipsed  a few  years 
later  the  application  of  chlorine  or  oxymuriatir. 
acid.  This  acid,  which  was  originally  called  de- 
phlogis  icated  marine  acid,  was  discovered  about 
1774,  jy  Schecle,  a celebrated  Sweilish  chemist, 
who  observed  its  property  of  destroying  vegetable 
colours  from  its  effect  upon  the  cork  of  a phial  in 
which  some  was  kepL  Uerthuliet,  in  France, 
ciinctived  the  idea  uf  applying  it  to  the  art  of 
bleacheig ; and,  after  nulang  some  successful  ex- 
perimests,  he  read  a paper  on  the  subject  before 
the  Actdemy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
17S5  In  the  following  year  Watt  visited  France 
on  Imsiness  connected  with  the  applicution  of  the 
steam-engine  to  hydraulic  works,  and  on  his  re- 
tnni  be  introduced  the  new  process,  with  some 
imiroiemcnts  of  his  own,  at  the  bleach  works  of 
his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Maegregor,  near  Glasgow  .* 
About  the  same  time  Mr.  Thomas  Henry,  of 
Masclester,  guided  solely  by  Berthollet’s  paper, 
which  was  published  in  the  ‘ .lounial  de  Phy- 
sique,’ was  actively  engaged  on  the  same  subject 
These  tentlcmen  ap|iear  to  have  unreservedly  com- 
munioted  to  each  other  the  progress  of  their  ex- 
perimmts,  and  to  them  mar  he  attributed  the 
introiliction  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow 
by  theunr,  and  into  Lancashire  Iiy  the  otiter,  of  a 
process  by  which,  it  hua  lieen  remarked,  “ bleacb- 
mg  is  IS  well  performed  in  a few  hours,  and  in  the 

* Aral)  itatm,  lo  hb  Klo;;)*  pf  W«u.  that  IWUmIIH  prr»>*Pt»d  In 
pontwitbHb  bt  wodi^kltirs 
fUivilkujhb  »0ibi*oikjQ«  himI  ib#  crrtAmty  of  rmlUinf  Urv* 

penAtB.  **  TMb/*  olnonmo  lib  tnooUlof.  MubhnMl  to  m aotr  fMt 
{•.  lie.  *1)0  doQK  b th*  poiot  of  lo  wtiicli  it  would  Bljlko 
of  •oDMilKiUct  ad  A»«ko(  Itat  !■  thb 

maaofiVMnBK  roaniry  «•  wrll  know  thni  tbn  oovwliy  nod  io|rmiUy 
of  n |wivr«  am  not  of  ibnoMlvM  suAciont  to  iomm  • 
tiwoU;  aol.  tnMOfd.  In  Uw  mh  of  Iha  mry  proonw  in  qtMctlo^  It 
hiffimM  tbnk  ibn  Ant  m laoUctornm  who  nttpmpicil  to  enny  b Uto 
nilretv  oB  » Ut|t  aeal**  «•»  tntacd  by  K.** 


s|>oce  of  a hundred  yards  square,  as  on  the  old 
process  would  have  occupied  weeks  of  expuauis 
u|ion  a hundred  acres  of  land.”*  Witlamt  this 
wonderful  saving  of  time  and  capital,  sibaervea 
Mr.  Haines,  die  quantity  of  cotton  guodamaw  ma-t 
nufactured  could  siiarcely  liave  beog  ‘lilcsofaeiL 
Mr.  Tennant,  uf  Glasgow,  as  well  aa  MiV:  Henry, 
employed  lime  witJi  tlie  oxymuriatic  achl,  to  re- 
move Us  noxious  smell,  and  took  out  two  ]wtcats,' 
in  1798  and  1799,  for  improvemeata  oiHinected 
witli  tile  process.  The  first  of  these  wM  set  asido 
in  1803,  but  tlie  second  was  nut  oontealed.i  ainJ-, 
under  it,  Mr.  Tennant  citahlished  an  cxtaiitiYe' 
maiiufiicturc  of  chloride  of  lime,  now  commonly 
called  bleaching-powder. 

Improvements  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  in  the 
modes  uf  obtaining  a supply  of  materials,  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  of  tlie  early  niembora  uf  the 
Society  fur  tlie  Encouragement  uf  Arta,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Cuinmerce,  who,  prior  lo  the  publiostiuo 
of  their  first  volume  of  ' Transactions,*  in  1783, 
iisd  expended  upwards  of  1500/.  in  promoting  the 
culture  and  preiHuatiun  of  madder  in  this  king- 
dom ; the  foreign  growers  and  importers  having, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  could  not  be  prodneed  lu 
England,  raised  that  necessary  article  to  an  exor- 
bitant price.  English  madder  was,  in  coiisrquenoe 
of  these  exertions,  produced  of  quality  equal  to  tbo 
foreign ; and,  though  experience  has  sitowu  that  it 
cannot  be  cultivated  so  cheaply  as  to  compete  with 
the  foreign,  the  effect  of  the  experiment  wus  to  re  - 
duce the  price  of  that  procured  from  Holland  and 
other  countries,  the  growers  having  licea  convinced 
that  wc  could  raise  any  quantity,  and  of  tlie  beat 
kind,  whenever  the  price  should  rise  to  an  amount 
suflicient  to  engage  the  attention  of  British  hns- 
handmen  ; and  thus  an  impurlaut  auving  was 
effected  fur  thuee  engaged  in  dyeing  and  calicts- 
jirinliiig.  Tlie  dyeing  ur  colouring  of  leather  in 
the  Oriental  manner  waa  an  object  promotnl  by 
the  Society,  wliu  reported  at  the  tame  time  tliat  a 
manufacture  of  considerable  extent  was  csiabliahed 
in  England,  where  coloured  leathers  were  prepared 
superior  to  those  imported,  and  tliat  cuiiaiderable 
qiuintitics  bad  been  exported  to  foreign  markets. 
The  arc  of  dyeing  cottons  of  the  colour  known  u 
Turkey  red  had  been,  they  further  state,  formerly 
unknown  in  these  kingdoms,  but,  by  the  titenliaa 
of  manufacturers  to  rae  premiums  offered  for  its 
discovery,  it  could  then  (in  1783)  be  dine  of  at 
beautiful  and  lasting  a colour  as  that  imported 

* IVdot  (T5-ek)p0dU,  art.  * ID«achlaff/  frttai  wliich,  aiM  iVrfta 
BaUi»»'»  illMor)'  ot  Um  Cottsfa  MamJketitmpp.  X46  ptf , , 

rUl*  of  aho^  ftulbp  arr  chbflv  dffHmt.  Sir.  Oaior*  tiWrrvw, 
aa  U)a«ifattoa  «f  tbt  bcilHt  of  w modvm  ptaciws  tli4i*r 
onrdvd  thal  a tsiraefaar  la  lAOcakbir*  fronimi  liW  pW 

toa*Ha  <ra  a Tbawby.  whbh,  ua  th#  TtmiwLav  i ni  nuHnaVl 
wffta  irtorood  lo  Uh*  maaBbeiwma.  ai  th**  Akuaotwf  wCn«ni  AiWk’ 
aod  «cr«  tveknl  up  aad  wai  oIT  na  titat  \i>tj  day  tn 
maikrt."  It  haal>*«>n  oanaUfd  In  IhnwrhtwWiA  Hnwnndf  nrirlalV 
a crlrbraird  Ac.ttdi  cWnmaa,  bill  litlsf.  itKdi  aa 
doHai  itw*  iofaacy  of  tW  atoiWiu  lyalfni.  tu  traku)n  aoma  clolb 
aaeratiy  fn>m  llt«  bWrh  Krattitd  uf  on*  of  Ate1iumlAi‘noBtrtr\-ak4a*u. 
and.  ha^ioft  i>bu«k«d  U lijr  tb*  urw.cWiaical  |imrai. if'  U 
Ilk*  way.  aftrr  a dayi.  lit*  rotuicmatioa  of  i)>ti  na 

•UaooTfriat  Ih*  Mippsord  |n«  of  het  dotb  waa  lhaa  tut  aknft  by  h«r 
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frum  ihc  leTwit*  Maq>hcrson,  however,  gives  a 
•iimentliat  dill'crnTt'  account,  for  he  lUtea  that  the 
art  of-jwrufAcing  tiint  hoauriful  colour  uimn  cotton 
was  rntrodtiheil  in  1785  in  Glasgow,  by  Mr. 
(Charles  Mackintosh,  by  means  of  an  artist  from 
Rouen.  It  was  soon,”  he  says,  “ brought  to 
such  ftirfociioo,  that  cotton  piilieaie  handkerchiefs 
were  dycd  witli  colours  ei]Ual  in  beauty  and  fssl- 
neas  to  those  of  India  ; aia]  in  five  nr  six  years 
thereafter  16IX)  hioms  were  employed  in  that  one 
nihiele.'^'  He  adds,  that,  tlinugh  Glasgow  rlaimed 
the  huiioot  of  being  the  first  place  in  Great  Bri- 
tain to  aciprirc  the  art,  it  was  disfiuted  by  Man- 
chester in  favour  of  the  Messrs.  Borcll,  who  ob- 
tained a premium  of  2500/.  from  parliament  as 
the  introducers  of  the  art ; and  also  that  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Wilson,  an  eminent  dyer  of  that 
town,  obtainetl  from  the  Greek  dyers  of  Smyrna 
the  secret  of  this  curious  dye,  which  he  applied 
chieHy  upon  velvets  and  velverets ; but  Maepher- 
son  did  not  know  when  Wilson  began  to  practise 
tho  art.f 

Tlic  old  method  of  calico-printing,  which  is  still 
continued  fur  ceitain  descriptions  of  wotk,  was  by 
means  of  engnived  blocks  of  sycamore,  which, 
lanng  only  about  ten  inches  long  and  five  wide, 
had  to  be  ap;died  many  times  in  order  to  print  a 
piece  of  cloth.  Tho  laick  of  the  block  was  fur- 
nished with  a handle  hy  which  it  was  applied 
alternately  to  a piece  of  woollen  cloth  saturated 
witli  the  colour,  and  to  the  calico  to  be  printed  ; 
and  the  neoesury  degree  of  pressure  was  applied 
hr  striking  it  with  a mallet.  One  colour  only  was 
)irintcd  at  once,  and  when  others  were  necessary  to 
complete  tlie  ]uittern,  the  operation  was  repeated 
with  different  blocks.  In  order  to  pnalucc  more 
delicate  patterns  than  could  be  engraved  on  wood," 
Mr.  Bailies  states  that  “ copper-plates  were  intro- 
duced in  the  neighiwurhoud  of  London,  and  the 
ck>th  was  thus  printed  from  Hat  plates,  with  the 
kind  of  press  used  in  cop|>cr-plate  printing.” 
“ Each  of  these  modes,”  he  adds,  “ was  tedious, 
as  no  more  of  the  cloth  could  be  printed  at  once 
than  was  covered  with  the  wooden  block  or 
cupper-plate ; and  a single  piece  of  calico,  twenty- 
eight  yards  in  length,  required  the  application  of 
the  block  448  times.”  The  im|xirtam  invention 
now  to  be  noticed  is  the  printing  from  copper 
oyiinders,  several  feet  long  (according  to  the  width 
of  the  cloth  to  be  printcil),  and  three  or  four 
inclica  in  diameter,  engraved  with  a pattern  along 
their  whole  length,  and  round  the  whole  of  their 
citrumferenre.  ^ This  metliud,as  the  writer  quoted 
above  justly  observes,  “ licars  nearly  the  same  re- 
lation in  point  of  dispatch  to  block-printing  by 
hand  as  ihruatle  or  mule-spinning  bears  to  spin- 
ning by  the  one-thread  wheel.”  ITie  engraved 
cylmder  is  mounted  horizontally  in  a machine 
which  contains  apparatus  for  charging  it  with 
colour,  and  for  conducting  the  calico  or  muslin  to 
be  printed  over  its  surface  to  receive  the  impres- 
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sion,  and  then  over  heated  boxes  by  which  it  is 
dried  ; so  that  by  one  contimimis  operation  a piece 
of  cloth  mav  be  printed  and  dried  in  one  or  two 
minutes,  {■’urtlicr  than  this,  two,  three,  four,  sr 
even  five  cylinders  may  be  mounted  in  the  same 
machine,  each  liearing  a certain  part  uf  ihc  pattern 
to  lie  profluced,  and  printing  the  cloth  succes- 
sively in  as  many  dillcrmt  colours  ; so  that  one 
passage  through  the  machine  mnv  produce  the 
same  effect  as  446,  896,  IS44,  1792,  or  2240  a)>- 
plications  uf  the  hinid-blocks,  uecording  as  one, 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  cylinders  may  be  em- 
ployed ; and  one  cylinder  priiiling-macbiiie,  at- 
tended liy  a man  and  a boy,  ia  capable  of  pro- 
ducing as  much  wurk  as  could  be  turned  out  by 
one  hundred  printers,  with  as  many  boys  to  assist 
tliciii,  oil  the  old  plan.  Mr.  Baines  stales  that,  in 
coiiseqiience  of  the  great  facilities  thus  affonicd, 
three-fourths  uf  the  prints  executed  in  this  country 
are  printed  by  the  cylinder-machine.  " Tliia 
grent  invemion,”  he  adds,  “ is  said  to  have  been 
inndc  by  a Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Bell,  and  it 
was  first  siiecessfutly  applied  in  Lancashire,  about 
the  year  1785,  at  Moaney,  near  I’reston,  by  the 
house  of  Livascy,  Hargreaves,  Hall,  and  Co., cele- 
brated for  the  extent  of  tlicir  concerns,  and  the 
magnitude  uf  their  failure  in  1788,  which  gave  a 
severe  shock  to  the  industry  of  that  (iiirt  of  the 
country.”*  In  1787  an  aet  t wus  ]»ssed  to  en- 
courage the  art  of  calico-printing  by  granting  to 
the  proprietors  of  original  pattema  or  designs  fur 
|irinting  on  calicoes,  muslins,  and  linens,  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  them  for  two  monilis  after  the  day 
of  publication.  This  act  was  fur  a limned  iieriod 
only,  but  it  was  renewed  in  1789,  and  in  1794  the 
term  of  copyright  was  extended  to  three  months 
from  the  day  of  publication,  and  tho  operation  of 
ihc  act  was"  rendered  permanentt  From  returni 
given  ill  Maephersoli'a  ‘ Annals,’  § it  appears  that 
in  the  year  IfOO,  28,692,709  yards  of  British 
calicoes  and  muslins  were  printed  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  4,176,939  yiirds  in  Scotland  i ihe  duty 
on  which  amounted  to  479,350/.  4t.  ; and,  ua 

he  states  that,  in  an  eatinmte  laid  before  tlie  House 
of  Commons,  the  duty  was  assumed  to  be  one- 
tenth  of  the  value,  it  would  appear  that  tlie  value 
uf  the  goods  produced  was  about  4,793,500/.  In 
the  same  year  .3,232,073  yards  of  linens  and  stuffs 
were  primed  in  England  and  Wales,  and  1,220,714 
yards  in  Scothmd  ; and  the  quantities  of  foreign 
calicoes  and  iniisliiis  piintrd  in  the  imiic  divisions 
of  the  kingdom  were  1,577, 536and  78,868yards, 
rtsjK'Clively ; the  duly  upon  tliese  being  7(1.  per 
vard,  or  double  what  was  charged  upon  goods  of 
British  manufacture.  It  > 

In  concluding  this  Chapter,  several  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures which  have  not  appeared  to  require 
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ilatinct  notice  nrnty  be  brietly  adverted  to,  as  illiii- 
trating  the  very  general  iiiHuence  of  the  apirit  of 
improvement  by  which  the  national  induatry  waa 
diatinguiahed  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  the 
feeling  cntertaineil  all  over  the  world  of  the  aupe- 
riority  lielunging  to  the  pruductiont  of  the  Britiah 
empire. 

Although  our  leather  manufacturea  be  a branch 
of  induatry  in  which,  until  recently,  fewer  changea 
were  made  than  in  almoat  any  other  of  equal  im- 
portance, both  Briaaot  and  Saint-Fond  attribute 
the  higheat  qualitiea  to  the  pruductiona  of  Britiah 
tannera.  The  former  writer  a|ieaka  of  Engliah 
leather-work  of  all  kinda  aa  poaaeaaing  a neatneaa, 
a “aeducing  appearance,”  which  the  French  hod 
not  vet  approached ; and  he  aaaigns  as  a reason 
for  tfiis  excellence  the  wealth  and  high  respectabi- 
lity of  English  tanners  generally,  which  enabled 
them  always  to  allow  their  leather  a sufficient  time 
for  undergoing  the  tedious  operations  of  the  tan- 
yard  to  the  greatest  advantage ; while  the  poorer 
tanners  of  Frsnee  were  continually  pressed  by  ne- 
cessity to  hurry  over  their  operations,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  quality  of  their  leather.*  Saint-Fond 
refers  to  the  same  circumstances  in  explanation  of 
the  high  reputation  of  British  leather,  and  he  men- 
tions jmrticularly  the  excellence  of  the  kind  known 
as  Turkey  leather,  a manufactory  of  which,  in  the 
neighbuurhooii  of  lamdon,  he  was  allowed  to  in- 
sjicct.t  Some  attempts  were  made  before  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  expedite  the  process 
of  tanning  by  the  use  of  concentrated  solutions  of 
bark,  as  recommended  by  M.  Seguin,J  a French 
chemist  ; hut,  while  the  new  system  has  been  e.x- 
tensively  adopted,  and  has  shorteneil  the  process 
very  materially,  it  has  not  been  found  so  advan- 
tageous as  was  originally  expected.  The  very  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  high  character  of 
British  leather  had  the  effect  of  checking  the  in- 
Inxluction  of  any  startling  innovation  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  tan-yard,  because  they  confined  the 
liiisineas  to  a class  of  men  who  were  nut  specu- 
lative either  from  habit  or  necessity. 

Much  attention  was  devoted,  towards  the  latter 
ciid  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  the  improvement 
of  the  rope  manufacture,  and  several  patents  were 
taken  out  fur  that  purpose  between  17B3  and  the 
close  of  this  period.  The  objects  aimed  at  wers 
the  substitution  of  machinery  in  lieu  of  manual 
labour  in  various  departments  of  the  manufacture, 
and  the  improvement  of  cordage  by  arranging  the 
several  parts  of  the  rope  so  that  every  yarn  and 
straiiil  of  which  it  consisted  might  bear  its  due 
proportion  of  strain.  This  improvement  waa  most 
effectually  attained  by  the  apparatus  patented  by 
Captain  Huddart,  in  1703,  which  provided  for  a 
variation  in  the  length  of  the  individual  yarns,  ac- 
cording to  their  pusiiion  near  the  centre  or  near 
the  circumference  of  the  strand. 

About  the  commencement  of  this  period  the 
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Earl  of  Dundoiiald  introduced  some  important 
iinprovemeiits  in  the  preparation  of  salt  for  curing 
fish,  meat,  and  butter;*  and  Saint-Fondf  gives  an 
account  of  an  extensive  eatablishmenl  for  the  ma 
nufacturc  of  sea-salt,  formed  at  Prestonpant,  in 
Scotland,  by  Dr.  Swcdisur,  a Geiman  physician, 
who  had  long  resided  in  London,  but  had  removed 
to  Prestonpsns,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  che- 
mical pursuits.  Much  se  i-salt  was  made  at  that 
place  hy  artificial  eva|airatioii  m large  iron  boilers, 
for  ex|Hirtatiun  as  well  os  fur  home  consumption. 
Uf  the  manufactory  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  at  the  same  place,  the  establishment  of 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Book.; 
Saint-Fond  states  that  it  was  the  greatest  of  the 
kind  in  Britain,  and  that  everything  about  it  was 
enveloped  in  mystery,  the  buildings,  and  even  a 
small  harbour  fur  the  vessels  which  brought  the 
sulphur,  being  surrounded  by  high  walls.  The 
production  of  co|>pcras  from  the  pyritnus  sub- 
stances found  in  cual-mines  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Newca8tle-U|H)n-Tyne  is  mentioned  by  the  same 
author  as  one  of  the  numerous  brandies  of  industry 
exercised  at  that  |ilace.§  Another  chemical  pro- 
cess of  some  importance  in  the  arts  w as  the  prepa- 
ration of  a yellow  colour  for  painting,  from  British 
materials.  For  this  process,  and  some  others  of 
similar  character,  Mr.  James  Turner  had,  as 
narrated  by  Maepherson  under  the  year  1792, 
obtained  a patent ; and,  ns  his  inventions  were 
considered  highly  beneficial  to  the  country  in 
superseding  the  use  uf  foreign  yellow  points,  and 
supplying  a superior  article  at  a lower  price,  of 
which  considerable  quantities  were  exported,  while 
he  had  hitherto  failed,  owing  to  invasions  uf  his 
patent,  to  derive  any  advantage  from  it  himself, 
the  term  of  his  privilege  was  prolonged,  by  the  act 
32  Geo.  III.,  cap.  72,  for  a term  of  eleven  years 
from  June,  1792,  on  condition  that  he  should  nut 
charge  mure  than  five  guineas  per  cwt.  for  his 
colour,  nor  assign  shares  in  his  patent  to  more 
than  five  |iersona.|| 

A considerable  impulse  was  given  during  this 
period  to  the  sugar-manufacture  of  the  West  In- 
dies, by  the  introduction  uf  new  kinds  of  sugar- 
cane from  Otaheite  and  other  places,  which  proved 
far  more  productive  than  those  previously  culti- 
vated. Some  of  the  earliest  experiments  were 
made  in  the  French  island  uf  Giiadaloupc,  by  a 
planter  named  Pinncl ; and  the  first  trial  of  the 
new  canes  in  any  British  colony  was  made  in  the 
year  1793,  by  a gentleman  of  Montserrat,  to  whom 
Mr.  Pinnel  li.ad  given  some  uf  his  plants.  So 
manifest  was  the  sujieriority  of  the  new  canes  that, 
“generally  under  the  name  of  the  Bourbon  canes,” 
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observes  Macpherson,  tliey  “ were  soon  spread  over 
all  the  British  West  Indies,  where  they  very 
quickly  superseded  the  old  canes,  and  witli  such 
advantageto  the  proprietors  of  sugar-plantations, 
whom  the)' have  inspired  with  the  most  splendid 
hopes,  that  the  introduction  of  them  will  undoubt- 
edly conatituto  an< important  era  iu  the  history  of 
the  West  Indies.”*  The  production  of  sugar  from 
the  juice  ofithe  sugsr-mapic  was  also  now  attaining 
Bomet  I importance.  Macpherson  says  that  it  ap- 
pcpe.  taluive  been  first  attempted  about  the  year 
17&3v{«but.this  must  be  an  error,  as  An  Account 
of  tbeMethod.of  Making  Sugar  from  the  Juice  of 
the  Mapin-tree.in  New  England,’  by  Paul  Dudley, 
had  beep  published  in  No.  364  of  the  * Philo- 
sophical, Transactions,’  in  the  year  1720.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  formed  a comparatively 
trifiing  branch  of  rural  economy  among  the  farmers 
of  New  Elngland  until  the  war  with  the  mother- 
country  occasioned  a difficulty  in  obtaining  a sup- 
ply pf  West  India  sugar,  when  many  persons 
turned  their,  attention  to  its  preparation  on  an  ex- 
tensive. Bcalt^'  (After  tlte  peace,  the  manufacture 
was  still  enebufa^d  by  many  who  disapproved  of 
slave-labour,., anu  by  those  who  deemed  it  an  im- 
portant, object  to  provide  employment  for  farm- 
servauiSjduring  the  winter  season,  when  their  ordi- 
nary labours  did 'not  require  so  many  hands  as  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year.  About  the  year  1790, 
the  making  of  maple-sugar  was  taken  up  in  the 
middle  states  of  America  as  an  important  national 
object,  and  some  refined  maple-sugar  was  produced 
in  Philadelphia,  which  was  pronounced  equal  to 
any  loaf-sugar  made  from  the  muscovado  or  raw 
sugar  of  the  West  Indies.t 

For  a very  long  period  England  was  in  a great 
measure  dependent  upon  foreign  manufacturers, 
especially  upon  those  of  France,  Holland,  and 
Genoa,  for  a supply  of  paper  : the  home  manufac- 
ture having  been,  down  to  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
almost  entirely  confined  to  coarse  brown  paper.  \ 
Some  impulse  had  been  given  to  this  branch  of 
industry  by  improvements  introduced  by  the  arti- 
sans expelled  from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes ; and  .\nderson  states,  under  the 
year  1690,  that  the  war  with  France,  by  occasion- 
ing high  duties  on  foreign  paper,  led  to  the 
manufacture  in  this  country  of  white  and  printing 
paper  to  an  important  extent.  In  a subsequent 
page,  in  noticing  several  new  projects  of  the  years 
1694'  and  1695,  the  same  writer  says,  “ White, 
blue^>  ind  brown  paper,  we  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  irawove  wonderfully ; and,  although  we 
carmot  r^aCh  the  French  perfection,  we  come  pretty 
near  it.*!’§  • The  British  paper  manufacture  con- 
tintred'  to  increase  and  improve,  until,  in  an  esti- 
mate- of  the'  annual  produce  of  the  principal 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain  about  the  year 
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1783,  it  was  stated  to  amount  to  about  780,' 'COf., 
and  to  be  still  increasing.*  How  greatly  the  qua- 
lity of  our  writing-paper  had  improved  by  the 
commencement  of  ttiis  period  may  be  assumed 
from  the  remark  of  Brissot,  that  the  French 
writing-paper  would  not  long  remain  unetpial  to 
that  of  England,  if,  indeed,  it  would  not  surpass 
it,  which  was  not  improbable,  since  he  stales  that 
the  paper  manufacture  was  daily  improving  in 
Frauce,t  and  that  rags  were  not  so  scarce  and  dear 
there  as  in  England.  Rags  were,  he  adds,  an 
article  of  illicit  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, notwithstanding  the  existence  of  very  severe 
prohibitory  laws.  The  Society  of  Arts  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  improvement  of  various 
branches  of  this  munufucturc  in  England,  and  in 
1783  they  reported,  that  under  their  encourage- 
ment four  branches  of  the  manufacture  had  been 
established  or  promoted,  these  being — paper  from 
silk  rags,  suitable  for  drawing  in  chalk  or  crayons ; 
paper  for  copper-plate  printing,  which  had  been 
imported  from  France  at  considerable  expense 
until  its  production  In  this  country  had  been  encou- 
raged by  the  Society ) and  embossed  and  marbled 
papers,  both  of  which  were 'articles  of  foreign  ma- 
nufacture. Marbled  paper,  specially,  had  been 
imported  in  great  quantities,  but  was  then,  the 
Society  state,  made  in  England  in  such  perfection 
as  to  become  an  article  of  exportation.  So  great 
was  the  progress  of  improvement  iu  the  second  of 
the  above-mentioned  branches,  that  in  1787  some 
persons,  accustomed  to  use  French  paper,  declared 
that  manufactured  by  Mr.  Bates  (who  Imd  received 
a gold  medal  from  the  Society  for  his  improve- 
ments) to  be  in  several  respects  superior  to  the 
imported  plate-paper,  and  very  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equal  to  it  for  taking  impressions  of  the  most  deli- 
cate engravings.^  The  ‘Transactions  ’ of  the  So- 
ciety also  record  many  experiments  made  on  the 
manufacture  of  paper  from  various  substances  not 
usually  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  Macpherson 
relates,  under  the  year  1800,  that,  among  other  ex- 
pedients resorted  to  as  remedies  for  the  scarcity  of 
paper  (or  rather  of  rags,  the  usual  material  of 
paper),  was  a method  of  discharging  the  ink  from 
printed  or  written  paper,  grinding  it  to  a pulp, 
and  remanufacturing  it.  Experience  has  shown 
that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  very  little  ad- 
vantage arises  from  this  regeneratiiig  process;  but 
it  was  then  considered  so  important,  tliat  an  act  § 
was  passed  to  permit  the  importation  of  foreign 
waste-paper,  if  rendered  unfit  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  to  be  remanufactured,  without  paying 
any  other  duty  than  that  imposed  by  the  convoy 

• For  lh<*  Mko  of  rompAritoii.  it  nmy  bo  ktatod  that  tbi» 
which  U rcfarrwl  to  on  p.  ofntir  lirM  volnnr.  makn  thr  Haouul 
value  of  the  maniifncture  of  hero|>  89D.DOOf..  th.vt  <fcU*.  Md.oDO/., 
of  porccUln  l,000,«)<lP/„  auU  of  cotion  Only  9(io.u00f. 

T ilrunot  autet,  iu  n outv.  Out  Uip  oiaaiilacuiry  of  MM.  Juhaouut 
d’AiiDOiiay  producrcl  ftner  jnpet  Ihnn  any  other  In  Fnro|H*.  and  that 
there  was  a greater  deinaaii  for  it,  Itum  'RusiU,  Kotfland.  oail  Hol- 
land. than  thu  manufacturer*  coulu  fiiniidi.  riir  Meuts.  il’AimniMy 
gonrroiiily  offeretl  to  communicate  lliWr  proco*  to  all  the  pa|>eT  ma- 
nufacturer* in  the  kincdiim,  and  many  profited  by.thoir  liU'iality.-— 
Commerce  of  America  trith  Ewrupe.  ICa,  U7. 

I Tranoaetious,  1.  3&,  36;  vi.  169,  170.  ' <i.' 

) 39  and  tOftco.  III.  c.  70 
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act.*  The  manufacture  of  paper  by  machinery 
was  commenced  about  1799»  by  Louis  Robert,  at 
Essonne,  in  France  ;t  but  the  hibtory  of  this  CTcat 
improvement  belongs  more  properly  to  a later 
period. 

In  the  history  of  printing,  one  of  the  chief  clr> 
cumatances  to  be  noticed  is  the  revival  of  the 
stereotyping  process,  under  various  modifications, 
in  this  kingtlum,  as  well  as  in  France. | About 
the  year  1780  it  was  re-invented  by  Mr.  Tdloch, 
who  for  many  years  edited  the  * Philosophical  Ma- 
gazine,* he  being  at  the  time  unacquainted  with 
the  earlier  experiments  of  Ged;  and  he,  in  con- 
nexion with  Foulis,  the  printer  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow’,  produced  several  works  by  tlie  new 
process,  some  of  which  were  circulated  without 
any  intimation  that  they  were  nut  printed  in  the 
usual  way ; but,  satisfactory  as  were  the  experi- 
ments of  Tilloch  and  Foulis,  they  did  not  lead  im- 
mediately to  the  general  adoption  of  stereotype 
printing.  Several  similar  plans  were  brought  for- 
ward in  France  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  some  of  them  were  applied  to  the 
printing  of  assignats,  in  order  to  render  them  more 
difhcult  of  imitation. § An  attempt  was  also  made 
in  this  country  to  introduce  a mode  of  priming 
with  tyjies  bearing  whole  words  or  syllables,  in- 
stead of  single  letters,  and  the  edition  of  Ander- 
son’s ‘ History  of  Commerce,*  published  in  1787- 
1789,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  and  some  other 
works,  were  printed  in  this  way,  or  logographically, 
as  it  was  styled;  but, notwithstanding  the  sanguine 
anticipations  of  its  promoters,  the  scheme  was 
eventually  abandoned. 

Perhaps  no  fitter  conclusion  can  be  made  to 
this  Chapter,  which,  from  its  limited  extent,  can- 
not give  more  than  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
great  subject  with  which  it  is  occupied,  than  by 
selecting  a few  facts  from  an  interesting  document 
printed  by  Maepherson  at  the  close  of  his  * Annuls 
of  Commerce,*  as  a proper  sequel  to  his  retro- 
spect of  the  great  and  regularly  increasing  com- 
mercial and  general  corresjiondence  of  this  coun- 
try. The  document  referred  to  is  an  estimate 
drawn  up  by  Sir  Frederic  Eden,  at  the  time  chair- 
man of  the  Globe  Insurance  Company,  of  the 
insurable  properly  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

• 88  Oeo.  nr.  c.  7«. 

+ Dr.  Dtdioiuiry  of  Arts.  See  , j>.  Wi. 

t God's  exporifneou  in  Mereotypo  printintf.  sbout  tlie  vcor  1726, 
sre  hn>*fly  noUce<)  la  the  fictnrisl  History  of  KojeUod.  ir.  ‘138. 

I FojQf  Cyelopadis,  art.  * Stertoty  [w. ' 


fBoOK  il. 

As  many  of  its  details  are  necessarily  founded  on 
conjectural  data,  they  must  be  received  with  cau- 
tion ; but,  extracting  only  such  parts  as  have  a 
direct  bearing  u]>on  the  subject  of  the  national  in- 
dustry, we  find  that  this  estimate  makes  the  value 
of  **  machinery,  such  as  sicam-cngincs,  spinning 
works,  &c.,”  in  England  alone,  about  40,000,000/. ; 
and  that  the  annual  value  of  British  manufactures 
for  home  consumption  alone  is  computed  to  amount 
to  76,00f),000/. ; besides  which,  40,000,000/.  is 
set  dow’n  as  about  the  value  of  British  manu- 
factures exported  in  ISOO^making  a total  of 

116.000. 000/.  In  that  part  of  the  statement 

which  cuntuins  the  estimates  of  particular  branches 
of  roanufacturiug  industry,  the  value  of  goods  re- 
tained for  home  consumption  only  is  given,  and  the 
principal  items  are  as  follow  : — Woollen  goods 
(after  deducting  8,000,000/.  for  the  value  of  ex- 
ports), about  11,000,000/.;  cotton  goods  (after 
deducting  4,000,000/.  for  exjiorts),  6,000,000/. ; 
flaxen  and  hempen  goods,  2,000,000/.  each ; silk 
goods,  3,(X)0,000/. ; leather  goods,  of  all  kinds, 
12,0(W,00<)/. ; glass,  2,000,000/. ; porcelain  and 
jKitterv,2,0()0,000/. ; paper,  1,500,000/.;  hardware, 
probably  above  6,000,000/.;  beer,  10,0(X),0(K)/., 
the  annual  consumption  being  20^1,000,000  gal- 
lons, and  the  siip})OBed  price  Is.  per  gallon ; spi- 
rits, 4,000,000/.,  the  aotuial  consumption  being 

10.000. 000  gallons,  at  an  average  price  of  8s.  per 
gallon;  soap,  more  than  1,500,000/.;*  salt 

1.000, (X)0/. ; and  candles,  of  wax  and  tallow,  above 
2,0(X),000/.  The  annual  value  of  the  principal 
agricultural  crops  is  given  as  52,000,000/.  in  all ; 
and  the  value  of  shipping  Ijelonging  to  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  is  estimated  at  20,000,000/.  Of 
the  lust  item  a part  only  is  considered  os  insurable 
from  loss  by  fire ; and  the  total  amount  of  pro- 
perty of  all  kinds  insurable  from  lire  in  Great 
Britain  is  computed  to  have  been,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  537,250,000/. 
The  property  of  every  kind  insurable  in  Ireland  is 
estimated  at  53,725,000/.,  which  raises  the  total 
fur  the  United  Kingdom  to  590,975,000/.,  inde- 
pendently of  slocks  of  coal,  alum,  and  other  mine- 
rals; bouts  and  other  fresh  water  craft;  arsenals, 
offices,  and  other  public  buildings,  of  the  value  of 
which,  it  is  stated,  no  estimation  could  be  made.t 

• Thu  rainilatii'O  U ’*  rfckonin*  Tor  t.2Srt,«0*  familtr*. 

al  per  but  il  appeara,  by  rT>mpuliUtob,  that  iliCM 

woaid  make  Uie  total  value  more  than 
t ADOala  of  ComnuTce,  It. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE.  SCIENXE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


XE  event,  coinrident 
with  the  close  of  our 
last  |>eriod,  markt 
that  puint  of  time  as 
the  expiration  also  of 
>1  notable  j>eri<Hl  in  our 
literature,  the  death 
of  Sumue)  Johnson, 
on  the  13th  * of  De- 
cember, 1184.  We 
may  call  it  the  end 
of  a reign  iit  the  chro- 
nology of  that  mat- 
ter ; indeed,  Uie  end  of  kingship  altogether  in  our 
literary  biatory.  For  King  Samuel  has  had  no 
successor ; nobody  since  his  day,  and  that  of  hia 
contemporary  Voltaire,  has  sat  on  a throne  of  lite- 
rature cither  in  England  or  in  France. 

Of  the  literary  figurea  of  the  last  period,  how- 
ever, many  continued  to  be  conspicuous  during  a 
portion  or  throughout  the  whole  of  the  present. 
Burke,  the  most  eminent  of  them  all,  aunrived  till 
1797;  and,  having  already  raised  himself  to  dis- 
tinction by  his  publications  and  speeches  in  con- 
nexion with  the  American  war,  won  bis  highest 
fame  in  the  finishing  part  of  his  career  by  his  won- 
derful oratorical  displays  on  the  impesclimeiit  of 
Hastings,  and  his  writings,  outblazing  everything 
he  had  before  produced,  on  the  French  revolution. 
Adam  Smith  did  not  die  till  1790;  his  country- 
man, Dr.  Robertson,  not  till  1793;  Robertson’s 
illustrious  brother  historian,  Gibbon,  not  till  1794. 
Of  the  poets  and  cultivators  of  light  literature,  or 
the  belles  lettrea,  who  have  been  already  mentioned, 
Thomas  Warton  lived  till  1790,O8sian  Mnepher- 
son  till  1796,  Mason  and  hia  friend  Horace  Wal- 
pole till  1797,  Joseph  Warton  till  1800.  Other 
writers,  again,  who  first  became  known  before  the 
close  of  the  Johnsonian  era,  and  our  notices  of 
whom  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  Book,  out- 
lived the  preaent  period,  some  by  many  years. 
Thus  Beattie  only  died  in  1803;  Anstey,  the  au- 
thor of  the  New  Bath  Guide,  in  1^5 ; John  Home, 
the  author  of  Douglas,  in  1^8;  Bishop  Percy  and 
Richard  Cumberland  in  1811;  Adam  Ferguson, 
the  historian  of  the  Roman  Republic,  in  1816; 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  the  same  year;  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  presumed  to  be  Junius,  in  1818 ; 
Miss  Sophia  Lee  in  1824;  Henry  Mackenzie  in 

* Not  Uio  18tbi  M mlipriolfd  ante.  vot.  I.  }i  ei&. 


1831 ; Misa  Burney  (afterwards  Madame  d’Ar- 
blay)  not  till  1840.  But  theae  writcra,  and  otliers 
whoae  namea  might  be  added,  had  all  produced 
the  worka  by  which  they  were  first  made  known, 
most  of  them  those  to  which  they  chiefly  owe  their 
reputation,  before  the  date  at  which  we  are  now 
arrived. 

It  ia  a somewhat  remarkable  fact  that,  if  we  were 
to  continue  our  notices  of  the  poets  of  the  last  cen- 
tury in  strict  chonological  order,  the  first  name  we 
should  have  to  mention  would  be  that  of  a writer, 
who  more  properly  belongs  towhat  maybe  called  our 
own  day,  and  to  the  very  latest  era  of  our  poetry. 
Crabbe,  whoae  Tales  of  the  Hall,  the  noblest  pro- 
duction of  his  powerful  and  original  genius,  ap- 
peared in  1819,  and  who  died  ao  recently  as  1832, 
published  his  first  poem.  The  Library,  in  1781  ; 
some  extracts  from  it  are  given  in  the  Annual 
Register  for  that  year.  But  Crabbe’s  literary  ca- 
reer is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a chasm,  or  inter- 
val during  which  he  published  nothing,  of  nearly 
twenty  years ; and  he  can  only  be  fully  and  fairly 
appreciated  under  the  next  period. 

One  remark,  however,  touching  this  writer  may 
he  made  here : hia  first  manner  was  evidently  caught 
from  Churchill  more  than  from  any  other  of  hit 
predecesaort.  And  this  was  also  the  case  with  hit 
contemporary  Cowper,  the  writer  who  throws  the 
greatest  illustration  upon  this  age  of  our  English 
poetry.  William  Coiner,  bom  in  1731,  twenty- 


CaWFHk. 


three  years  before  Crabbe  (we  pass  over  hia  ano- 
nymous contributions  to  his  friend  the  Rev.  Mr. 
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Nc\vtoii*s  ccilleqtion  of  The  Olney  Hymns,  published 
in  1776),  cave  to  the  world  the  First  Volume  of  his 
Poems,  containing  those  entitled  Table-Tall^ The 
Progress  of  Error,  Truth,  Expostulation,  Ho|>e, 
Charily,  Conversation,  and  Retirement,  in  17S2; 
his  famous  Histor)’  of  John  Gilpin  appeared  the 
following  year,  without  his  name,  in  a publication 
called  * The  Repository  ;*  his  second  volume,  con- 
taining The  Task,  Tirocinium,  and  some  shorter 
pieces,  was  published  in  1785  ; his  translations  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  in  1791  ; and  his  death 
took  place  on  the  25th  of  April,  1800.  It  is  related 
that  Cowper’a  first  volume  attracted  little  atten- 
tion : it  certainly  appears  to  have  excited  no  per- 
ception in  the  mind  or  eye  of  the  public  of  that 
day  that  a new  and  great  light  had  arisen  in  the 
poetical  firmament.  The  Annual  Register  for 
178),  as  we  have  said,  gives  extracts  from 
Crabbe's  Library ; a long  passage  from  his  next 
poem,  The  Village,  is  given  in  the  volume  for 
1783;  the  volume  for  1785  in  like  manner  treats 
its  readers  to  a quotation  from  The  Newspaper, 
which  he  had  published  in  (hat  year;  but,  except 
that  the  anonymous  History  of  John  Gilpin  is  ex- 
tracted in  the  volume  for  1783  from  the  Reposi- 
tory, we  have  nothing  of  Cow]>er*8  till  we  ci<me  to 
the  volume  for  1786,  which  contains  two  of  the 
minor  pieces  published  in  his  second  volume. 
Crabhe  was  probably  indebted  for  the  distinction 
he  received  in  part  to  his  friend  and  patron  Burke, 
under  whose  direction  the  Register  was  compiled; 
but  the  silence  observed  in  regard  to  Cowper  may 
be  taken  as  not  on  that  account  the  lesa  conclusive 
as  to  the  little  or  next  to  no  impression  his  first  vo- 
lume made.  Yet  surely  there  were  both  a force 
and  a freshness  of  manner  in  the  new  aspirant  that 
might  have  been  expected  to  draw  some  observa- 
tions. Nor  had  there  of  late  been  such  plenty  of 
good  poetry  produced  in  England  as  to  make  any- 
thing of  the  kind  at  all  a drug  in  the  market.  But 
here,  in  fact,  Uy  the  main  cause  of  the  public  in- 
attcutiou.  Tlie  age  was  not  poetical.  The  manu- 
facture of  verse  was  carried  on,  indeed,  upon  a 
considerable  scale,  by  the  Hayleys  and  the  White- 
heads and  the  Pratts  and  others  (spinners  of 
sound  and  weavers  of  words,  not  for  a moment  to 
be  compared  in  inventive  add  imaginative  faculty, 
or  in  faculty  of  any  kind,  any  more  than  for 
the  utility  of  their  work,  with  their  contempora- 
ries the  Arkwrights  and  Cartwrights)  ; but  the 
production  of  |x>etry  had  gone  so  much  out,  that, 
even  in  the  class  most  accustomed  to  judge  of  these 
things,  few’  jicople  knew  it  when  they  saw  it.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  severe  and  theological  tone 
of  this  poetry  of  Cowper*«  operated  again>t  its  ini- 
meiliate  popularity ; and  that  was  jirubahly  the 
case  too;  but  it  cimld  only  have  liccn  so,  at  any 
rale  to  the  same  extern,  in  a time  at  the  least  as 
indifferent  to  }>uc(ry  as  to  religion  and  morality. 
For,  certainly,  since  the  days  of  Pope,  nuUiing  in 
the  same  style  had  been  produced  among  us  to  be 
compared  with  these  poems  of  Cowper’s  for  ani- 
mation, vigour,  and  noiiit,  which  are  among  (he 


[Book  II. 

most  admired  qualities  of  that  great  writer,  any 
more  than  for  the  cordiality,  earnestness,  and 
fervour  which  arc  more  peculiarly  their  own. 
Smoother  versification  we  had  had  in  great  abun- 
dance ; more  pomp  and  splendour  of  rhetorical  de- 
clamation, perhaps,  as  in  Johnson’s  paraphrases 
from  Juvenal;  more  warmth  and  glow  of  ima- 
nation,  as  in  Goldsmith’s  two  poems,  if  they  are  to 
considered  as  coming  into  the  competition.  But, 
on  the  whole,  verse  of  such  bone  and  muscle  had 
proceeded  from  no  recent  writer, — not  excepting 
Churchill,  whoM  poetry  had  little  else  than  its 
coarse  strength  to  recommend  it,  and  whose  hasty 
and  careless  workmanship  Cowper,  while  be  had 
to  a certain  degree  been  his  imitator,  had  learned 
with  his  artistical  feeling  infinitely  to  surpass. 
Well,  Churchill’s  vehement  invective,  with  its  ex- 
aggerations and  personalities,  made  him  (he  most 
popular  poet  of  his  day  : Cowper,  neglected  at  first, 
has  taken  his  place  oa  one  of  the  classics  of  the 
language.  Ewh  has  had  his  rew’srd— the  reward 
he  best  deserved,  and  probably  most  desired. 

As  the  death  of  Samuel  Johnson  closes  one  era 
of  our  literature,  so  the  appearance  of  Cowper  as 
a |X)et  opens  another.  Notwithstanding  his  obli- 
gations both  to  Churchill  and  Pope,  a main  cha- 
racteristic of  Cowper’s  poetry  is  its  originality. 
Compared  with  almost  anyone  of  his  predecessore, 
he  was  what  we  may  call  a natural  poet  He  broke 
through  conventional  forms  and  uaagea  in  his  mode 
of  writing  more  daringly  than  any  English  poet 
before  him  had  done,  at  least  since  the  genius  of 
Pu]>e  had  bound  in  its  spell  the  phraseology  and 
rhythm  of  our  poetry.  His  opinions  were  not 
more  his  own  than  his  manner  of  expressing  them. 
His  principles  of  diction  and  versification  were 
announced,  in  part,  in  the  poem  with  which  be 
introduced  himself  to  the  public,  his  Table-Talk, 
in  which,  having  intimated  his  contempt  for  the 
“creamy  smoothness ’*  of  modern  fashionable 
verse,  where  sentiment  was  so  often 

**  Mcrifleed  to  waod. 

And  truth  rut  thort  to  m.ike  a pvriod  touDd,** 

he  exclaims, 

'*  Oivr  mt  th»  line  tlwa  ploQxhi  i(i  iUJcIt  conrw 
Uk«  a proud  Bwaa,  cooqueriD^  th«  attraiB  by  fore* ; 

That.  Ilk*  lume  iNittaire  Imuty,  •trik«<*  tA«  Ium^ 

QuU«  uBiodebu-d  to  the  tricks  orsrt." 

But,  although  he  detpised  the  “ tricks  ” of  art,  Cow- 
per, like  every  great  poet,  was  also  a great  artist ; 
and,  with  all  its  in  that  day  almost  unexampled 
simplicity  and  naturalness,  his  style  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  a slovenly  or  irregular  one.  If  his  verse  be 
not  so  highly  polished  as  that  of  I’opc,— who,  he 
complains,  has 

*'  Mule  |>oHry  a mere*  mvchamr  art. 

Aod  every  aarbler  baa  hi*  tune  liy  heart/*— 

it  is  in  its  own  way  nearly  as  “ well  disciplined, 
complete,  compact,”  as  he  has  described  Pope’s  to 
be.  With  all  his  avowed  admiration  of  Churchill 
he  was  far  from  being  what  he  has  called  that 
writer — 

**  t*roud  for  art.  ard  tru*tiii|  to  mere  ftwre.” 
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On  the  contrary,  he  has  in  more  than  one  paiaage 
diicantnl  on  “ ihe  panga  of  a poetic  birth  ” — on 

**  Dm  thifU  aod  tiirea, 

The  expedietiU  end  loveolione  moltifnrTB. 

To  which  the  mind  Ir•urtl^  in  chwe  of  ternu. 

Though  *pl,  jei  coy,  end  cUfllcult  to  win 

and  the  other  labours  to  be  undergone  by  whoever 
would  attain  to  excellence  in  the  work  of  compo- 
sition. Not,  however,  that,  with  all  this  elaljora- 
tion,  he  was  a slow  writer.  Slowness  is  the  con- 
sequence of  indifierence,  of  a writer  not  being 
excited  by  his  subjeet — not  having  his  heart  in  his 
work,  but  going  through  it  as  a mere  task ; let 
him  be  thoroughly  in  earnest,  fully  possessed  of 
his  subject  and  jiossessed  by  it,  and,  though  the 
pains  he  takes  to  6nd  apt  and  effective  expression 
for  his  thoughts  may  tax  his  whole  energies  like 
wrestling  with  a strong  man,  he  will  not  write 
slowly.  He  is  in  a state  of  active  combustion — 
consuming  away,  it  may  be,  but  never  pausing. 
Cowper  is  said  to  have  composed  the  six  thousand 
verses,  or  thereby,  contained  in  his  first  volume  in 
about  three  months. 

Not  creative  imagination,  nor  deep  melody,  nor 
even,  in  general,  much  of  fancy  or  grace  or  tender- 
ness, is  to  be  met  srith  in  the  poetry  of  Cowper ; 
but  yet  it  is  not  without  both  high  and  various  ex- 
cellence. Its  main  charm,  and  that  which  is  never 
wanting,  is  its  earnestness.  This  is  a quality 
which  gives  it  a power  over  many  minds  not  at  all 
alive  to  the  poetical ; but  it  is  also  the  source  of 
some  of  its  strongest  attractions  for  those  that  are. 
Hence  its  truth  both  of  landscape-painting,  arid  of 
the  description  of  character  and  states  of  mind  ; 
hence  its  skilful  expression  of  such  emotions  and 
passions  as  it  allows  itself  to  deal  with  ; hence  the 
force  and  fervour  of  its  denunciatory  eloquence, 
giving  to  some  passages  as  fine  an  inspiration  of  the 
moral  sublime  as  is  perhaps  any  where  to  be  found 
in  didactic  poetry.  Hence,  we  may  say,  even  the 
directness,  simplicity,  and  manliness  of  Cowper’s 
diction — all  that  is  Imt  in  the  form,  as  well  as 
in  the  spirit,  of  his  verse.  It  was  this  qualitv, 
or  temper  of  mind,  in  short,  that  principally  made 
him  an  original  poet ; and,  if  not  the  founder  of  a 
new  school,  the  pioneer  of  a new  era  of  English 
poetry.  Instead  of  repeating  the  unmeaning  con- 
ventionalities and  faded  affectations  of  his  predeces- 
sors, it  led  him  to  turn  to  the  actual  nature  within 
him  and  around  him,  and  there  to  leant  both  the 
truths  he  should  utter  and  the  words  in  which  he 
should  utter  them. 

After  Cowper  had  found,  or  been  found  out  by, 
his  proper  audience,  the  qualities  in  his  poetry 
that  at  first  had  most  repelled  ordinary  readers 
rather  aided  its  success.  In  particular,  as  we  have 
said,  its  theological  tone  and  spirit  made  it  accept- 
able in  quarters  to  which  poetry  of  any  kind  had 
rarely  penetrated,  and  where  it  may  perhaps 
be  affirmed  that  it  keeps  its  ground  chietly  per- 
force of  this  its  most  prosaic  peculiarity;  al- 
though, at  the  same  time,  it  is  probable  that  the 
vigorous  verse  to  which  his  system  of  theology  and 
morals  1ms  been  married  by  Cowper  has  nut  liccn 
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without  effect  in  diffusing  not  only  a more  indulgent 
toleration  but  a truer  feeling  and  love  fur  poetry 
throughout  what  is  called  the  religious  world.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  denied  that  the  source  of  Cowper’s  own 
most  potent  inspiration  is  his  theological  creed. 
The  most  popular  of  his  poems,  and  also  perhaps 
the  one  of  greatest  pretension,  is  his  Task : it 
abounds  in  that  delineation  of  domestic  and  every- 
day life  which  interests  every  body,  in  descriptions 
of  incidents  and  natural  appearances  with  which 
all  are  familiar,  in  the  expression  of  sentiments 
and  convictions  to  which  most  hearts  readily  re- 
spond : it  is  a poem,  therefore,  in  which  tha  greatest 
number  of  readers  find  the  greatest  number  of 
things  to  attract  and  attach  them.  Besides,  both 
in  the  form  and  in  the  matter,  it  has  less  of  what  is 
felt  to  be  strange  and  sometimes  repulsive  by  the 
generality;  the  verse  flows,  for  the  most  part, 
smoothly  enough,  if  not  with  much  variety  of 
music;  the  diction  is,  as  usual  with  Cowper, 
clear,  manly,  and  expressive,  but  at  the  same 
time,  from  being  looser  and  more  diffuse,  sel- 
domer  harsh  or  difficult  than  it  is  in  some  of  his 
other  compositions ; above  all,  the  doctrinal  strain 
is  pitched  upon  a lower  key,  and,  without  any  es- 
sential point  being  given  up,  both  morality  and 
religion  certainly  assume  a countenance  and  voice 
considerably  less  rueful  and  vindictive.  But  al- 
though The  Task  has  much  occasional  elevation  and 
eloquence,  and  some  sunny  passages,  it  perhaps  no- 
where rises  to  the  passionate  force  and  vehemence 
to  which  Cowper  had  been  carried  by  a more  burn- 
ing zeal  in  some  of  his  earlier  poems.  We  would 
refer,  for  example,  to  the  fine  declamation  in  tliat 
entitled  Table-Talk,  on  the  divine  vengeance 
which  a nation  draws  down  upon  itself  by  vice  : — 

*'  All  are  Ml  ioArumenti ; rarh  fonn  of  war. 

Whai  Inirui  at  buiDP,  or  threairns  from  alhr, 

Nature  in  arnu.  tu'T  elemrat*  at  itnfr, 

Tlie  •uirm*  that  «vrer»et  the  juya  of  iife. 

Arc  but  his  rod*  to  •ctrurx*'  a ifiiUtv  land. 

Aod  WHftc  it  at  the  biddios  of  Uia  ftaw). 
lie  Kirea  the  wont,  and  Muttny  anon  roara 
In  ul  her  Kalea,  aod  iliahea  her  dtataiit  tborra ; 

The  vtamUrda  of  all  oatloaa  arc  unfurl'd  ; 

8he  hai  one  foe,  and  that  one  foe  the  world : 

And,  if  be  doom  that  |ieople  with  a froati, 

And  nark  them  with  a real  of  wrath  iirew’diluan. 

Obduniry  lakee  place ; callous  and  tough. 

The  r*|WoUaied  twee  yrows  jud^eot-proof; 

Karth  shakes  beneath  |]>em.  and  beav'o  matt  aUm*; 

Bat  nothiiu!  acaree  ttiem  from  the  course  they  loet*. 

• • • • • 

They  tnist  in  navies,  sod  their  navies  fail-~ 

Ov4 1 eerie  can  co/1  o<rny  fra  tAuamad  Mi/  f 
They  trust  in  armies,  and  their  routapr  dies ; 

In  wivditu,  wealth,  in  fortaoe,  and  in  lies; 

But  all  they  trust  In  withers,  as  it  must, 

When  He  oumruands,  is  whom  they  {iince  no  trust. 
Vengeance  at  last  pours  down,*'  &c. 

But,  even  when  it  expresses  itself  in  quite  uther 
forms,  the  fervour  which  inspires  these  earlier 

fioems  occasionally  produces  something  more  bril- 
iant  or  more  graceful  than  is  any  where  to  be 
found  in  The  Task ; as,  for  instance,  in  the  compa^ 
rison  between  Voltaire  and  the  Cottager,  in  thut 
callcnl  ‘Truth,’  and  the  exquisite  version,  so  high- 
wrought  and  yet  so  severely  simple,  of  the  meeting 
of  the  two  Disciples  with  their  Master  on  the  road 
to  Emmaus  in  that  eiiliilcd  ‘ Conversation.*  For 
oils  thing,  Cowper’s  poetry,  not  organ-toned  or  in- 
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formed  with  any  very  rich  or  original  music,  any 
more  than  soaringly  imaginative  or  gorgeously  de- 
corated, is  of  a style  that  requires  the  sustaining 
aid  of  rhyme : in  blank  verse  it  is  apt  to  overflow 
in  pools  and  shallows.  And  this  is  one  among 
other  reasons  why,  after  all,  some  of  his  short 
poems,  which  are  nearly  all  in  rhyme,  are  perhaps 
what  he  has  done  best.  His  John  Gilpin,  univer- 
sally known  and  universally  enjoyed  by  his  coun- 
trymen, young  and  old,  educated  and  uneducated, 
and  perhaps  the  only  English  poem  of  which  this 
can  be  said,  of  course  at  once  suggests  itself  as 
standing  alone  in  the  collection  of  what  he  has  left 
us  for  whimsical  conception  and  vigour  of  comic 
humour;  but  there  is  a quieter  exercise  of  the 
same  talent,  or  at  least  of  a kindred  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  and  sly  power  of  giving  it  expression,  in 
others  of  his  shorter  pieces.  For  tenderness  and 
pathos,  again,  nothing  else  that  he  has  written,  and 
not  much  that  is  elsewhere  to  be  found  of  the  same 
kind  in  English  poetry,  can  be  compared  with  his 
Lines  on  his  Mother’s  Picture.  This,  indeed,  is  no 
doubt,  as  a whole,  his  finest  poem — at  once  spring- 
ing from  the  deepest  and  purest  fount  of  passion, 
and  happy  in  shaping  itself  into  richer  and  sweeter 
music  than  he  has  reached  in  any  other.  It  shows 
what  his  real  originality,  and  the  natural  spirit  of 
art  that  was  in  him,  might  have  done  under  a bet- 
ter training  and  more  favourable  circumstances  of 
personal  situation,  or  perhaps  in  another  age.  Ge- 
nerally, indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  Cowper,  that  the 
more  he  was  left  to  himself,  or  trusted  to  his  own 
taste  and  feelings,  in  writing,  the  better  he  wrote. 
In  so  far  as  regards  the  form  of  composition,  the 
principal  charm  of  what  he  has  done  best  is  a na- 
tural elegance,  which  is  most  perfect  in  what  he 
has  apparently  written  w-ith  the  least  labour,  or  at 
any  rate  with  the  least  thought  of  rules  or  models. 
His  Letters  to  his  friends,  not  written  for  publica- 
tion at  all,  but  thrown  off  in  the  carelessness  of  his 
hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation,  have  given  him  as 
high  a place  among  the  prose  classics  of  his  coun- 
try as  he  holds  among  our  poets.  His  least  suc- 
cessful performances  are  bis  translations  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  throughout  which  he  was 
straining  to  imitate  a style  not  only  unlike  his 
own,  but,  unfortunately,  quite  as  unlike  that  of  his 
original — for  these  versions  of  the  most  natural  of 
all  poetry,  the  Homeric,  are,  strangely  enough,  at- 
tempted in  the  manner  of  the  most  artificial  of  all 
poets,  Milton. 

Neither,  however,  did  this  age  of  our  literature 
want  its  artificial  poetry.  In  fact,  the  expiration 
or  abolition  of  that  manner  among  us  was  brought 
about  not  more  by  the  example  of  a fresh  and  na- 
tural style  given  by  Cowjier,  than  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  opposite  style,  pushed  to  its  extreme, 
given  by  his  contemporary  Darwin.  Our  great 
poets  of  this  era  cannot  be  accused  of  hurrying 
into  print  at  an  immature  age.  Dr.  Erasmus 
Darwin,  Ixim  in  1721,  after  having  risen  to  dis- 
tinguished reputation  as  a physician,  published  the 
Second  Part  of  his  Botanic  Garden,  under  the 
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title  of  The  Loves  of  the  Plants,  in  1 789 ; and  the 
First  Part,  entitled  The  Economy  of  Vegetation, 
two  years  after.  He  died  in  1602.  Tho  Botanic 
Garden,  hard,  brilliant,  sonorous,  may  be  called  a 
poem  cast  in  metal — a sort  of  Pandemonium  pa- 
lace of  rhyme,  not  unlike  that  raised  lung  ago  in 
another  region ; 

wh«re  pilaster*  ronnd 
W'rre  set,  and  Doric  pillan,  overlaid 
With  golilen  architrave ; nor  did  there  want 
t'omice,  or  friete,  witli  \>omy  iciilpturea  graren : 

Tlio  roof  wai  fretted  gold.” 

The  poem,  however,  did  not  rise  exactly  “ like  an 
exhalation.”  “ The  verse,”  writes  its  author’s 
sprightly  biographer,  Miss  Anna  Seward,  “ cor- 
rect^, polished,  and  modulated  with  the  most 
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sedulous  attention  ; the  notes  involving  such  great 
diversity  of  matter  relating  to  natural  history ; and 
the.  composition  going  forward  in  the  short  recesses 
of  professional  attendance,  but  chiejly  in  his  chaise, 
as  he  travelled  from  one  place  to  another;  the 
Botanic  Garden  could  not  be  the  work  of  one, 
two,  or  three  years ; it  was  ten  from  its  primal 
lines  to  its  first  publication.”  If  this  account  may 
be  depended  on,  the  Doctor’s  supplies  of  inspira- 
tion must  have  been  vouchsafed  to  him  at  the  rather 
penurious  rate  of  little  more  than  a line  a day.  At 
least,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  of  him,  as  it  was 
said  of  his  more  fluent  predecessor  in  both  gifts  of 
Apollo,  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  that  he  wrote 
“ to  the  rumbling  of  bis  chariot  wheels.”  The 
verse,  nevertlieless,  does  in  another  way  smack  of 
the  travelling-chaise,  and  of  “ the  short  recesses  of 
professional  attendance.”  Nothing  is  done  in 
passion  and  power ; but  all  by  filing,  and  scraping, 
and  rubbing,  and  other  painstaking.  Every  line 
is  as  elaborately  polished  and  sharpened  as  a 
lancet ; and  the  most  effective  paragraphs  have  the 
air  of  a lot  of  those  bright  little  instruments 
arranged  in  rows,  with  their  blades  out,  for  sale. 
You  feel  as  if  so  thick  an  array  of  points  and  edges 
demanded  careful  handling,  and  that  your  fingers 
are  scarcely  safe  in  coming  near  them.  Darwin’s 
theory  of  poetry  evidently  was,  that  it  was  all  a 
mechanical  affair — only  a higher  kind  of  pin- 
making. His  own  poetry,  however,  with  all  its 
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defects,  is  far  from  being  merely  mechanical.  The 
Botanic  Garden  is  not  a {K)em  which  any  man  of 
ordinary  intelligence  could  have  produced  by 
sheer  care  and  industry,  or  the  faculty  of  writing 
which  could  be  acquired  by  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship to  the  trade  of  poetry.  Vicious  as  it  is  in  man* 
ner,  it  is  even  there  of  an  imposing  and  original 
character ; and  a true  poetic  tire  lives  under  all  its 
affectations,  and  often  blazes  up  through  them. 
There  is  not  much,  indeed,  of  pure  soul  or  high 
imagination  in  Darwin ; he  seldom  rises  above 
tlie  visible  and  material ; but  he  has  at  least  a 
poet’s  eye  for  the  perception  of  that,  and  a poet’s 
fancy  for  its  embellishment  and  exaltation.  No 
writer  has  surpassed  him  in  the  luminous  repre* 
sentatiun  of  visible  objects  in  verse ; his  descrip* 
tions  have  the  distinctness  of  drawings  by  the 
pencil,  with  the  advantage  of  conveying,  by  their 
harmonious  words,  many  thinn  that  no  pencil  can 
paint.  His  images,  though  tliey  are  for  the  most 
part  tricks  of  language  rather  than  the  transform- 
ations or  new  emb^iments  of  impassioned  thought, 
have  often  at  least  an  Ovidian  glitter  and  pretti- 
ness, or  arc  striking  from  their  mere  ingenuity  and 
novelty — as  when  he  addresses  the  stars  as  “ flowers 
of  the  sky,”  or  apostrophises  the  glowworm  as  **  Star 
of  the  earth,  and  diamond  of  the  night.”  These 
two  instances,  indeed,  thus  brought  into  juxta* 
poiiiion,  may  serve  to  exemplify  the  principle 
upon  which  he  constructs  such  decorations  : it  is, 
we  see,  an  economical  principle;  for,  in  truth, 
the  one  of  these  figures  is  little  more  than  the 
other  reversed,  or  inverted.  Still  both  arc  happy 
and  effective  enough  cxinceils— and  one  of  them 
is  a])plied  and  carried  out  so  as  to  make  it  more 
than  a mere  momentary  light  flashing  from  the 
verse.  The  passage  is  not  without  a tone  of 
grandeur  and  true  pathos 

**  UoU  an.  VP  alar«1  exult  in  yonthTul  prime. 

M4rk  will]  brislit  currei  the  prinlle**  «te]«  of  lime ; 

Near  and  more  iH-ar  your  beamy  ran  approach, 

AimI  leMcnint;  url«  on  leasening  uiIm  encMuurh 
thoweni  i)f  the  Sky  1 yr  too  to  mutt  yield. 

Frail  aa  your  »ilkeo  ttaters  of  <he  flehl ! 

Star  after  star  fn>ni  hrawa'a  his(h  arrh  ahall  ru»h, 

Sunt  tink  on  tun*,  atMl  tyatemt  tyttemt  cnttlt. 

Hea<ilon;,  extinct,  to  one  dark  centre  Tall. 

And  dinlh  nwl  nt;,'ht  and  chaut  mingle  aU  ! 

— Tni  o'er  the  wreck,  emer^atc  from  the  (torm. 

Immortnl  Nature  HA*  her  chanKeful  form. 

Mounlt  from  her  funeral  pyre  on  wln^ft  of  flame. 

And  tears  and  thiuea,  another  and  Uie  kame.** 

There  is  also  a tine  moral  inspiration,  as  well  as 
the  usual  rhetorical  brilliancy,  tu  the  following 
lines 

'*  Hail,  adamantine  Steel!  mafnetlr  Lord! 

Kidk  of  the  prow,  the  ploui{h*haro.  and  the  iwotd! 

True  to  the  pole,  hy  thee  the  pilot  (fuidee 
HU  xteaily  helm  amid  the  atruKifUnj;  tblee, 

Braves  wnh  bniw)  aail  the  inimeaturahle  M«a. 

Clearrs  the  dark  air,  and  a»kt  do  tUr  Init  thee!  * 

Here,  to  be  sure,  we  have  another  variation  of  tlic 
same  thought  occcording  to  which  the  stars  have 
elsewhere  been  presented  shining  on  earth  as  glow- 
worms and  blooming  in  the  sky  as  flowers ; and 
this  may  be  considered  to  show  some  poverty  of 
invention  in  the  poet,  or  an  undue  partiality  for 
the  stars;  but  this  laat  metaphor,  making  a star  of 
the  mysterious  loadstone,  in  the  dark  night  and  on 


the  immeasurable  sea — a guiding  and,  as  it  were, 
living,  though  lustreless  star — is  more  uncommon 
and  surprising,  and  evinces  more  imagination,  than 
the  other  tigures.  Bursts  such  as  these,  however, 
are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  poem.  Its  sounding 
declamation  is  for  the  most  ])art  addressed  rather 
to  the  ear  than  to  either  the  imagination  or  the 
fancy.  But  the  mortal  disease  inherent  in  Dar- 
win’s poetry  is,  that  it  is  essentially  unspiritual. 
It  has  no  divine  soul : it  has  not  even  a heart  of 
humanity  beating  in  it.  Its  very  life  is  galvanic 
and  artiticial.  Matter  only  is  what  it  concerns 
itself  about ; not  tu  spiritualize  the  material,  which 
is  the  proper  business  and  end  of  poetry,  but  to 
materialize  the  spiritual  is  its  constant  tendency 
and  effort.  It  believes  only  in  the  world  of  sense ; 
and  even  of  that  it  selects  for  its  subject  the  lowest 
departments.  Not  roan  and  his  emotions,  but  ani- 
mals, vegetables,  minerals,  mechanical  inventions 
and  processes,  are  what  it  delights  to  deal  with. 
But  these  things  are  mostly,  by  doom  of  nature, 
incapable  of  being  turned  into  high  poetry.  They 
belong  to  the  domain  of  the  understanding,  or  the 
bodily  senses  and  powers,  not  either  to  that  of  the 
imagination  or  that  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Darwin 
himself  probably  came  to  suspect  that  there  were 
some  subjects  of  which  poetry  could  make  nothing, 
some  regions  of  mental  speculation  in  which  she 
could  only  make  herself  ridiculous,  when  he  saw 
how  grotesquely,  and  at  the  same  time  how  exactly 
in  many  re^pectB,  the  style  and  manner  of  his 
* Loves  of  the  Plants’  were  reflected  in  the  ‘ Loves 
of  the  Triangles.* 

It  must  ^ regarded  as  a real  misfortune  for 
Dr.  Darwin’s  fame,  though  a ludicrous  one,  that 
he  should  have  hod  such  a biographer  and  com- 
mentator upon  his  works  os  Miss  Anna  Seward. 
Anna  has  herself  a claim  upon  our  notice  as  one  of 
the  poetical  lights  of  this  age.  Besides  various 
contributions  to  magazines,  site  emitted  separately 
and  with  her  name,  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
centurv,  a succession  of  elegies,  monodies,  odes, 
sunnets,  |>oetical  epistles,  adieus,  &c.,  about  Cap- 
tain Cook,  Major  Andn^,  Lady  Miller  of  Both- 
easton,  and  other  persons  and  things,  which  were 
generally  read  in  their  day,  and  were,  after  her 
death,  in  1809,  at  the  age  of  sixty  two,  collected 
and  republished  in  three  octavo  volumes  under  the 
care  of  Walter  Scott,  who  had  formed  her  ac- 
quaintance in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  and 
U()on  whom  she  had  imposed  the  honour  of  being 
her  literary  executor.  A selection  from  her  Letters, 
which  she  had  bequeathed  to  Constable,  the  Edin- 
burgh bookseller,  appeared  about  the  same  time 
in  six  volumes.  But  decidedly  her  most  re- 
markable performance,  and  the  one  by  which 
her  name  is  likely  to  be  the  longest  preserved, 
is  the  octavo  volume  she  gave  to  the  world 
in  1804,  under  the  title  of  * Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Darwin,  chiefly  during  his  residence  at 
Lichfield,  w ith  Anecdotes  of  his  Friends,  and  Cri- 
ticisms on  his  Writings.*  Here  we  have  Anna  her- 
self, as  well  as  her  friend  the  poetic  Doctor,  at 
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fall  length.  Anna*®  notion  i®,  that  the  Botanic 
Garden  ought  to  have  been  her  poem,  not  Dar- 
win's, if  matters  had  been  fairly  managed.  The 
Doctor,  it  seems,  about  the  year  m7,  purchased 
a little,  wild,  umbrageous  valley,  a mile  from 
LirliBeld,  irriguous  from  various  springs,  and 
swampy  from  their  plenitude.”  This  he  soon 
dressed  up  into  a very  neat  imitation  of  Paradise, 
and  then,  having  till  now  **  restrained  his  friend 
Miss  Seward’s  steps  to  this  her  always  favourite 
scene,”  he  allowed  her  to  visit  it,  when,  the  lady 
informs  us,  ” she  took  her  tablets  and  |)encil,  and, 
seated  on  a flower-bank,  in  the  midst  of  that 
luxuriant  retreat,  wrote  the  following  lines,  while 
the  sun  was  gilding  the  glen,  and  while  birds  of 
every  plume  poured  their  song  from  the  boughs.” 
Now,  be  it  owrved,  the  Doctor  was  not  even  with 
her  on  the  flower-bank : it  was  intended  that  they 
should  have  gone  to  tee  Paradise  together,  **  but  a 
medical  summons  into  the  country  deprived  her  of 
that  pleasure.”  The  lines,  therefore,  were  wholly 
the  produce  of  her  own  particular  muse  and  her 
own  black-lead  pencil.  They  are  substantially 
the  commencing  lines  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Botanic  Garden.  When  the  authoress  presented 
them  to  Darwin,  he  said  that  they  ought  to  form 
the  exordium  of  a great  work,  and  proposed  that 
Anna  should  write  such  a work  ” on  the  unex- 
plored poetic  ground  of  the  Linncan  system,”  to 
which  he  would  provide  prose  notes.  Anna  an- 
swered, modestly,  ” that,  besides  her  want  of  botanic 
knowledge,  the  plan  was  not  strictly  proper  for  a 
female  pen” — but  that  she  thought  it  was  just  the 
thing  for  “ the  efflorescence  of  hia  own  fancy.” 
It  would  appear  that,  soon  afier  this,  Darwin  be- 
gan the  composition  of  his  great  poem ; but  pre- 
viously, the  lady  tells  us,  a few  weeks  after  they 
were  composed,  he  sent  the  verses  Miss  S.  wrote 
in  his  Botanic  Garden  [that  is,  the  Lichfield  para- 
dise, so  called]  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and 
in  her  name.”  “ From  thence,”  she  proceeds, 
” they  were  copied  in  the  Annual  Register  [where 
we  have  not  b^n  able  to  find  them] ; but,  without 
consulting  her,  he  had  substituted  fur  the  last  six 
lines  eight  of  his  own.  He  afterwards,  and  again 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  author,  made  them 
the  exordium  to  the  first  part  of  hia  poem,  pub- 
lished, for  certain  reasons,  some  years  after  the 
second  part  had  appeared.  No  acknowledgment 
was  made  that  those  verses  were  the  work  of  ano- 
ther pen.  Such  acknowledgment  ought  to  have 
been  made,  especially  since  they  pass^  the  press 
in  the  name  of  their  real  author.  They  are  some- 
what altered  in  the  ezordiiun  to  Dr.  Darwin’s 
poem,  and  eighteen  lines  of  his  own  are  inter- 
woven with  them.”  The  linea  having  been  only 
forty-six  originally,  and  twenty-six  of  those  in  the 
Doctor's  exordium  being  thus  admitted  to  be  of  bis 
own  composition,  it  might  seem  that  the  theft  waa 
reduced  to  a aomewhat  small  matter ; but  Miss 
Seward,  not  unreasonably,  holds  that  in  thus  rifling 
her  poem,  probably  of  its  best  verses,  Darwin  did 
her  the  same  injury  as  if  he  had  appropriated  the 
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{ whole ; and  therefore  in  returning,  in  a subsequent 
page,  to  this  “ extraordinary,  and,  in  a poet  of  so 
much  genius,  unprecedented  instance  of  plagia- 
rism,” and  quoting  against  him  one  of  bis  own 
critical  canons,  that  ” a few  common  flowers  of 
speech  may  be  gathered  as  we  pass  over  our  neigh- 
bour’s ground,  but  we  must  not  plunder  his  culti- 
vated fruit,”  she  bitterly  charges  him  with  having 
” forgotten  that  just  restraint  when  be  took,  un- 
acknowledged,/orfy-«x  entire  linrs^  the  published 
verses  of  his  friend,  for  the  exordium  of  the  first 
part  of  his  work.”  After  all,  it  has  been  doubted 
by  the  world  if  that  scene  of  the  flower-bank 
and  the  tablets  was  anything  more  than  a pleasant 
dream  of  Anna’s,  or  if  she  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  authorship  of  the  forty-six  verses  at  all, 
beyond  allowing  them  to  be  published  with  her 
name  in  the  magazines.  She  has  been  proved  to 
be  incorrect  in  her  recollections  of  other  matters, 
about  which  she  was  as  obstinate  as  she  was  about 
this:  her  memory  had  the  worst  defect,  of  being 
apt  to  remember  too  much. 

Miss  Seward’s  own  poetry,  with  much  more 
sentimentality  and  much  less  sense  and  substance, 
belongs  to  the  same  school  with  Darwin's,  tier's 
is  the  feeble  commonplace  of  the  same  laboured, 
tortuous,  and  essentially  unnatural  and  uutrue 
style  out  of  which  he,  with  his  more  powerful 
and  original  genius,  has  evolved  for  liimself  a dis- 
tinctive form  or  dialect.  This  style  has  8ul)sistcd 
among  us,  in  one  variation  or  another,  and  with 
more  or  less  of  temporary  acceptance,  in  every  era 
of  our  poetry,  it  is  mimick^  by  Pope,  in  his 
” Song  by  a Person  of  Quality,  written  in  the 
year  1733;”  it  ia  the  Euphuism  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  gently  ridiculed  by  Shakspeare,  in 
his  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  though  then  made 
brilliant  and  imposing  by  the  wit  and  true  poetic 
genius  of  Lilly ; it  is  the  same  thing  that  is  tra- 
vestied by  Chaucer  in  hia  Rime  of  Sir  Thopas. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  had  in  no  former  time  made 
so  much  din,  or  risen  to  such  apparent  ascendancy, 
as  at  the  date  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the 
last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Nor  had  it 
ever  before  assumed  a shape  or  character  at  once 
so  extravagant  and  to  hollow  of  all  real  worth  or 
I>ower.  The  first  impulse  seems  to  have  been 
caught  from  Italy,  the  foreign  country  whose  litera- 
ture has  in  every  age  exercised,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
the  greatest  influence  upon  our  own.  The  writers 
of  what  is  called  the  Della  Cruscan  school  had  their 
predecessors  and  progenitors  in  Lady  Miller  and 
her  friends,*  whose  * Poetical  Amusements  at  aVilla 
near  Bath,’  as  they  were  called  wl»cn  printed,  were 
given  to  the  world  between  1770  and  1780.  I.Ady 

I Miller,  when  she  set  up  her  Parnassus  and  Wedg- 

^ wood-ware  vase  at  Batheaston,  had  just  returned 
from  a tour  in  Italy  with  her  husband,  of  which 
ahe  published  an  account,  in  three  Volumes  of 
* Letters,’  in  1776.  Miss  Seward  was  one  of 
the  contributors  to  this  Batheaston  poetry.  It 
does  not  seem,  Itowever,  to  have  attracted  much 
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notice  beyond  the  circle  in  which  the  writers  and 
their  patroness  moved  ; at  most  it  was  regarded  as 
belonging  rather  to  the  provincial  than  to  either  the 
national  or  the  metropolitan  literature  of  the  time. 
In  the  Della  Cruscan  school  the  thing  came  to  a 
head.  “ In  1*785,”  as  the  matter  is  recorded  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Baviad  and  Moeviad,  “ a few 
English  of  both  sexes,  whom  chance  had  jumbled 
together  at  Florence,  took  a fancy  to  while  away 
their  time  in  scribbling  high-flown  panegyrics  on 
themselves ; and  complimentary  canzonettas  on 
two  or  three  Italians,  who  understood  too  little  of 
the  language  in  which  they  were  written  to  be  dis- 
gusted with  them.”  Among  them  were  Mrs. 
Piozai,  the  widow  of  Johnson’s  friend  Thralp,  now 
the  wife  of  her  daughter’s  music-master;  Mr. 
Bertie  Greathead,  a man  of  property  and  good  fa- 
mily ; Mr.  Robert  Merry,  who  specially  took  to 
himself  the  designation  of  Della  Crusca;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Parsons,  another  English  gentleman  of  for- 
tune ; &c.  These  people  first  printed  a volume  of 
their  rhymes  under  the  title  of  The  Florence  Mis- 
cellany. Afterwards  they  and  a number  of  other 

f)er8ons,  their  admirers  and  imitators,  began  to  pub- 
ish  their  lucubrations  in  England,  chiefly  in  two 
new  daily  newspapers,  called  The  World  and  TThe 
Oracle ; from  which  they  were  soon  collected,  and 
recommended  with  vast  laudation  to  the  public  at- 
tention, in  a volume  entitled  The  Album,  by  Bell 
the  printer.  “ While  the  epidemic  malady  was 
spreading  from  fool  to  fool,”  continues  Gifford, 

“ Della  Crusca  came  over,  and  immediately  an- 
nounced himself  by  a sonnet  to  Love.  Anna 
Matilda  wrote  an  incomparable  piece  of  nonsense 
in  praise  of  it ; and  the  two  ‘ great  luminaries  of 
the  age,’  as  Mr.  Bell  calls  them,  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  each  other.  From  that  period  not  a 
day  passed  without  an  amatory  epistle,  fraught 
with  lightning  and  thunder,  et  quicquid  habent 
telorum  armamentaria  cceli.  The  fever  turned  to 
a frenzy : Laura  Maria,  Carlos,  Orlando,  Adelaide, 
and  a thousand  other  nameless  names  caught  the 
infection ; and,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  all  was  nonsense  and  Della  Crusca.”  After 
this  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  Gifford  took  up  his 
pen,  and,  in  1794,  produced  his  * Baviad,*  which. 

In  1796,  was  followed  by  its  continuation,  the 
‘ Maeviad.’  It  is  only  in  these  two  poems  that  the 
memory  of  most  of  the  unhappy  Della  Cruscan 
songsters  has  been  preserved — an  immortality 
which  may  be  compared  with  that  conferred  by 
the  Newgate  Calendar.  We  may  transfer  to  our 
historic  page  the  principal  names,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  that  figure  in  these  cele- 
brated satires — adding  a few  particulars  as  to  some 
of  them,  gleaned  from  other  sources.  A few  of  the 
writers,  we  may  remark,  that  got  bespattered  in  the 
course  of  Gifford’s  somewhat  energetic  horse-play, 
have  survived  and  recovered  from  his  corrosive 
mud  and  any  connexion  they  may  have  had  with 
the  Della  Cruscan  folly : — such  as  the  dramatists 
O’Keefe,  Morton,  Reynolds,  and  Holcroft;  the 
younger  Col  man,  who  had  already,  in  1795,  pro-  | 
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duced  his  Sylvester  Daggerwood,  besides  other 
dramatic  pieces ; Mrs.  Cowley,  the  clever  authoress 
of  the  Belle’s  Stratagem  ;*  and  no  less  a person  than 
the  prince  of  biographers,  James  Boswell,  of  whose 
Johnson  ianism,  however,  people  in  general  as  yet 
discerned  only  the  ludicrous  excess ; — not  to  S]icak 
of  such  rather  more  than  respectable  rhymers  as 
Edward  Jemingham,  the  author  of  numerous  plays 
and  poems;  Miles  Peter  Andrews,  famous  for  his 
prologues  and  epilogues,  which  were  occasionally 
lively  as  well  as  rattling ; and  perhaps  we  ought 
also  to  add,  in  a proper  spirit  of  gallantry,  the 
somewhat  too  famous  Mrs.  liobinson,  who,  with 
all  her  levity,  intellectual  as  well  as  moral,  was 
not  without  some  literary  talsat  and  poetical  feel- 
ing. Mrs.  Piozzi  too,  of  course,  though  not  the 
wisest  of  women,  mxist  be  held  to  have  been  by 
no  means  all  ignorance  and  pretension.  But 
the  general  herd  of  the  Della  Cruscans  may  be 
safely  set  down  as  having  been  mere  blatant 
blockheads.  Of  some  of  the  fictitious  signa- 
tures quoted  by  Gifford  we  find  no  intcr|)reta- 
tion : such  as  Amo,  Cesario,  Julia,  &c.  Others 
of  the  names  he  mentions  are  real  names.  Top- 
ham,  for  instance,  is  Mr.  Edward  Topham,  the 
proprietor  of  The  World ; ‘ monosoph  Estc,’  as 
he  calls  him,  is  the  Rev.  Charles  Este,  principal 
editor  of  that  paper ; Weston  is  Joseph  Weston,  a 
small  magazine  critic  of  the  day.  Two  of  the  mi- 
nor offenders,  to  whom  he  deals  a lash  or  two  in 
passing,  are  James  Cobbe,  a now-forgotten  farce- 
writer  ; and  Frederic  Pilon,  who  was,  we  believe, 
a player  by  profession.  The  more  conspicuous 
names,  besides  Merry  and  Greathead,  are  Mit 
Yenda,  or  Mot  Yenda,  stated  to  be  the  anagram  of 
a Mr.  Timothy  or  Thomas  Adney,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing ; Edwin,  which  stands  for  a Mr. 
Thomas  Vaughan,  the  same  person,  we  suppose, 
who  wrote  a farce  called  The  Hotel,  and  one  or  two 
other  things  of  the  same  sort,  about  twenty  years 
before  this  lime ; and  especially  Tony  or  Anthony 
Paequin,  the  nom  de  guerre  of  a John  Williams, 
the  author  of  loads  both  of  verse  and  prose.  If 
we  may  judge  by  a collection  of  the  ‘ Poems,*  as 
they  are  call^,  of  this  Williams,  or  Pasquin,  pub- 
lished, in  two  volumes,  in  1789 — a second  edition, 
with  a long  list  of  subscribers,  sparkling  with 
titled  names — Gifford’s  representation  of  the  empti- 
ness, feebleness,  and  sounding  stupidity  of  the 
Della  Cruscans  is  no  exaggeration  at  all.  Nothing, 
certainly,  was  ever  printed  on  decent  paper  more 
worthless  and  utterly  despicable  in  every  way  than 
this  poetry  of  the  great  Anthony  Pasquin,  who,  in 
quite  a lofty  and  patronising  style,  dedicates  one 
of  his  volumes  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  other  in  part  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  part  to  Warren  Hastings 
(so  economically  dues  he  distribute  the  precious 
honour) ; — who  has  all  these  three  distinguished 
persons  among  his  subscribers,  in  company  with 
most  of  the  rank  and  eminence  of  the  time ; — and 
whom  his  friends  and  admirers.  West  Dudley 
Digges,  W.  Whitby  of  Cambridge,  Thomas  Bel- 

• See  note,  Tol.  i.  p.610. 
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lamy,  Fredenck  Pilun,  William  Upton,  and  J. 
Butler — all,  he  tells  us,  “ of  high  estimation  in  the 
world  of  literature,” — in  a scries  of  introductory 
odes  and  other  rhyming  laudations,  e.^tol,  as  ano- 
ther Martial  and  JuYcnal  combined, — the  reformer 
of  the  age — the  scourge  of  folly — animating  the 
just  criticism  of  Persius  with  a brighter  fire  than 
Cliurchill’s — “ at  once  the  Pride  and  Terror  of 
the  Land” — a Dryden  come  to  life  again — the 
greatest  wit  since  Butler — a giant,  magnanimous 
and  proud,  fit  only  to  contend  with  giants.  “ Our 
children’s  children,”  exclaims  Dudley  Digges, 

*•  Oor  r)il!ilren'»  chiltlmi  oVr  thy  honour'd  do»l 
Shfill  mix’  Ihr  M;ul|>tiired  U>mb  nnit  Uurt'l'd  buft; 
litaeriW  the  itonn  widi  monumeaial 
While  the  Uk  teen  in  (U«hin((  lorreou  flow  f 

“ Resistless  bard  1”  Pilon  breaks  out — 

hjr  errry  •ci**nc<*  owned, 

Tlinu  thelt  be  UDi«er*nUy  miownod ! 

Well  may  you  tread  all  enmpetitioa  down  f 
Orifioality  U all  your  own.** 

But  far  beyond  this  is  the  fine  frenzy  of  William 
Upton.  “ Pasquin!”  roars  out  this  idiot  striving 
to  get  in  a passion — 

“ Puquln ! Taa  sought  thy  darli^  pen  impede. 

Or  aietn  the  Troon  of  thy  eritie  Kelt  f 
SliaJI  thy  efluainnt  make  whole  lexkm*  bleed. 

And  thou  sit  smiling  as  their  numbers  fall  ? 

By  heaven ! 1 *11  probe  thee  to  the  heart's  warm  core. 

If  Theapia  hurl  again  hit  Mtire  rauml, 

E'en  thy  ealstence,  by  the  gods,  I 've  awure 
To  bring,  by  ■treoj^b  Samsooian,  to  the  ground  1 
For  know,  that  giants  should  with  glonti 

And  afterwards — 

Itnperious  tyrant,  dcaA  mv  threats  afTright 
Thy  yet  tingoirm'd  ann  undaunted  soul  f 
Of  rather  fill  thee  with  renewed  delight. 

SweA  at  irAra  J*arii  iemelt/  ffeln  rtstfer* 

So  much  for  contemporary  praiae — at  least  when 
estimated  by  the  number  and  vehemence  rather 
than  by  the  true  worth  and  authority  of  the  voicea ! 
This  man  Upton,  too,  had  published  at  leaat  one 
volume  of  rhymes  of  his  own,  and  no  doubt  waa 
looked  upon  by  many  others  as  well  as  by  himself 
as  one  of  the  poetical  luminaries  of  the  age.  The 
matter  we  have  quoted,  however,  may  serve  to  give 
a right  notion  of  the  whole  of  this  singular  pheno  - 
menon— of  what  the  Della  Cruscan  poetry  was, 
and  also  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  celebrity 
and  admiration  which  it  for  a time  enjoyed.  Of 
course,  it  could  not  deceive  the  higher  order  of 
cultivated  minds  ; but  even  in  what  ia  called  the 
literary  world  there  are  always  numbers  of  persons 
easily  imposed  upon  as  to  such  matters,  and  at  the 
aame  time  favourably  placed  for  imposing  upon 
others ; poetical  antiquaries,  editors,  and  com- 
mentators, for  example,  who,  naturally  enough, 
take  themselves,  and  are  taken  by  the  multitude,  to 
be  the  beat  judges  of  the  article  which  it  aeems  to 
be  in  a manner  their  trade  to  deal  in,  but  who,  in 
truth,  for  the  moat  part  do  not  know  good  poetry 
from  bad,  or  from  no  poetry  at  all.  Witness  the 
manner  in  which  about  thia  very  time  some  of  the 
most  lalxirioua  of  the  Shakspearian  commentators, 
and  other  literati  of  high  name,  were  taken  in  by 
the  miserable  forgeries  of  Ireland.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  Tony  Pasquin  too  hud  his  literary  as 
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well  as  fashionable  admirers.  No  doubt  his  chief 
acceptance,  and  that  of  the  other  Della  Cruscan 
warblers,  male  and  female,  waa  with  what  is  (or 
rather  was,  fur  the  phrase  in  that  sense  is  now 
gone  out)  called  the  town — in  other  words,  the 
mere  populace  of  the  reading  world,  whose  voice 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  more  potential  for  any  en- 
during effect  than  that  of  any  other  mob ; yet  the 
discreditable  infatuation — the  parallel  of  that  of 
Queen  Titania  fur  Bottom  the  weaver,  with  hia 
aaa’a  head — 

**  T pray  Om  gentle  moTtal,  •log  again : 

MtDc  ear  U much  eiiamuur’il  of  thy  note*'— 

might  have  lasted  considerably  longer,  and  even 
spread  farther  than  it  did,  had  it  not  been  checked 
by  Gifford’s  vigorous  exposure  and  castigation. 
He  himself  intimates,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Mse- 
viad,  that  he  had  been  charged  with  breaking 
butterflies  ujioD  a wheel ; but  “ many  a man,”  he 
adds,  “ who  now  affects  to  pity  me  fur  wasting  my 
strength  upon  unresisting  imbecility,  would,  not 
long  since,  have  heard  their  poems  with  applause, 
and  their  praises  with  delight.”  On  the  other 
hand,  their  great  patron.  Bell,  the  printer,  accused 
him  of  bapattering  nearly  all  the  poetical  emi- 
nence of  the  day.”  “ But,  on  the  whole,”  he 
says,  “ the  clamour  against  me  was  nut  loud ; and 
was  lost  by  insensible  degrees  in  the  applause  of 
such  as  I was  truly  ambitious  to  please.  Thus 
supported,  the  good  effects  of  the  satire  (gloriote 
loquor)  were  nut  long  in  manifeatiog  themselves. 
Della  Crusca  appeared  no  more  in  the  Oracle,  and, 
if  any  of  his  followers  ventured  to  treat  the  town 
with  a soft  sonnet,  it  was  not,  as  before,  intro- 
duced by  a pompous  preface.  Pope  and  Milton 
resumed  their  superiority ; and  Este  and  his  co- 
adjutors silently  acquiesced  in  the  growing  opinion 
of  their  incompetency,  and  showed  some  sense  of 
shame.” 

Of  the  forgeries  of  William  Henry  Ireland  it  is 
only  neoeasary  to  record  that,  after  the  pretended 
old  parchments  had  been  exhibited  for  some 
months  in  Norfolk-strcct,  where  they  were  beheld 
and  peruBcd  with  vast  reverence  and  admiration 
by  sundry  eminent  acholara  and  critics,  their  con- 
tenta  were  printed  in  December,  1795,  in  a mag- 
nificent two-guiiica  folio,  published  by  subacription 
among  the  telievers,  with  the  title  of  ‘ Miscclla- 
neouB  Papers  and  Legal  Instruments,  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  William  Shakspeare,  including 
the  Tragedy  of  King  Lear,  and  a small  fragment 
of  Hamlet,  from  the  original  MSS.;”  that  the 
professed  editor  was  Samuel  Ireland,  the  father  of 
the  fabricator;  that  the  tragedy  of*  Kynge  Vorr- 
tygerne,’  an  additional  piece  of  manufacture  from 
the  same  workahop,  waa  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane  in  March  following  ; that  Malone’s  conclu- 
sive * Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity’  of  the  papers 
appeared  jutt  in  time  to  herald  that  performance ; 
that  young  Ireland  himself  the  same  year  acknow- 
ledged the  imposition  (at  the  same  time  acquitting 
his  father  of  all  share  in  it)  in  his  ‘ Authentic  Ac- 
count of  the  Shakspeare  Manuscripts  ’ (afterwards 
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extendtd  in  hia  * Cunfeniona  reladve  to  the  Sbak- 
apeaie  Forgery,’ publiahed  in  1805);  and  that, 
DOtwithatanding  all  thia,  George  Chalmcra  came 
out  in  1797,  with  ‘ An  Apology  for  the  Believera,’ 
which  he  followed  up  with  another  thick  octavo, 
entitled  ‘ A Supplemental  Apology,’  two  yeara 
after.  Malone’a  expoaure,  founded  entirely  on 
evidence  external  to  the  merita  of  the  poetry  thua 
impudently  attributed  to  Shakapeare,  waa,  aa  we 
have  aaid.'demonatrative  enough ; but  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  required : the  wretched  rubbiah 
ahould  have  been  ita  own  auificient  refutation. 
Vortigcrn,  indeed,  waa  damned,  after  Malone  had 
Bounded  hia  catcall ; but  that  ]>eraona  occupying 
auch  poaitiona  in  the  literary  world  aa  Pye,  the 
]ioet  laureate,  Botwell,  John  Pinkerton,  George 
Chalmcra,  Dr.  Parr,  &c.,  ahould  have  miataken,  aa 
they  did,  the  poetry  of  Ireland  for  that  of  Shak- 
apeare, could  only  have  happened  in  a time  in  which 
there  waa  very  little  true  feeling  generally  ditfuacd, 
even  among  peraona  to  whom  the  public  naturally 
looked  up  for  guidance  in  auch  mattera,  either  of 
Shakapeare  or  of  poetry.  The  Shakapeare  papera 
were  a very  proper  and  natural  aequel  to  the  Della 
Cniacan  poetry. 

Contemporaneoualy  with  Gifford’a  Baviad  and 
Matviad  appeared  another  remarkable  aatirical 
poem.  The  Purauita  of  Literature,  now  known  to 
have  been  written  by  the  late  Tbomaa  Jamea 
Mathiaa,  the  author  of  many  other  piecea  both  in 
verae  and  proae  (among  the  real,  of  a number  of 
iioetical  compoaitiona  in  Italian,  publiahed  in  the 
latter  part  of  hia  life),  although,  we  believe,  it  never 
waa  publicly  acknowledged  by  him.  The  Firat 
Part,  or  Dialogue,  of  the  Purauita  of  Literature 
came  out  in  May,  1794;  the  Second  and  Third 
together,  in  May,  1796;  The  Fourth  and  laat  in 
July,  1797.  The  Four  Dialoguea  were  collected 
and  republiahed  together  in  January,  1798  : thia 
ia  call^  the  fifth  edition ; and  before  the  end  of 
the  aame  year  two  more  editiona  had  been  called 
for.  The  poem,  which  conaiata  in  all  of  only  be- 
tween 1500  and  1600  linea,  apread  over  a volume 
of  450  pagea,  takca  a general  aurvey  both  of  the 
literature  and  politica  of  ita  day ; but  the  iutercat 
of  the  work  liea  chiefly  in  the  proae  prefacea  and 
notea,  the  quantity  of  which  amounta  to  about  ten 
timea  that  of  the  verae.  And,  in  truth,  the  proae 
ia  in  every  way  the  clevereat  and  moat  meritorioua 
]>art  of  the  performance.  Mathiaa’a  gilt  of  aong 
waa  not  of  a high  order ; hia  poetry  ia  of  the  aame 
acbool  with  Gifford’a,  but  the  verae  of  the  Purauita 
of  Literature  haa  neither  the  teraeneaa  and  pun- 
gency nor  the  occaaional  dignity  and  elegance 
which  make  that  of  tlie  Baviad  and  Mteviad  ao 
aucccaaful  an  echo  of  Pope — the  common  maater 
of  both  writcra.  The  notra,  however,  though  aplc- 
uetic,  and  informed  by  a apirit  of  uncomprumiaing 
partiaanahip,  are  written  with  a aharp  ]ien,  aa  well 
aa  in  a acliolarly  atyle,  and,  in  addition  to  much 
Greek  and  Latin  learning,  contain  a good  deal  of 
curicua  diaquiaition  and  anecdote.  Moat  of  the 
literary  and  political  notorietiea,  great  and  amall. 
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of  that  day,  are  noticed  by  the  author — himaelf 
not  excepted  ;*  and  it  ia  interesting  and  amusing 
to  look  back  from  this  distance,  and  to  remark  how 
time  haa  dealt  with  the  aeveral  names  in  roduced, 
and  what  final  judgments  she  has  passed  cn  bis 
likings  and  dislikings. 

This  may  be  said  to  have  been  especially  the 
age  of  literary  and  political  satire  in  England. 
Moat  of  it,  however,  waa  in  a lighter  style  than 
the  ‘ Pursuits  of  Literature’  or  the  ‘ Baviad  and 
Mseviad.’  Theac  poems  were  the  energetic  invec- 
tives of  Juvenal  and  Persiua  after  (he  more  airy 
ridicule  of  Horace.  Perhaps  the  liveliest  and 
happiest  of  all  the  quick  succession  of  similar yVux 
iTesvril  that  appeared  from  the  firat  unaettlement 
of  the  power  and  supremacy  of  Lord  North  to  the 
termination  of  the  war  of  parties  by  the  firm  esta- 
blishment of  the  premiership  of  Pitt,  was  Richard 
Tickell’s  ‘ Anticipation,’  ]iublished  a few  days  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  parliament  in  November,  1778. 
It  waa  an  anticipation  of  the  king’s  speech  and 
the  coming  debates  on  it  in  the  two  Housca ; and 
ao  much  to  the  life  was  each  noble  lord  and  ho- 
nourable member  hit  off,  that,  it  is  said,  they  one 
after  another,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  their 
hearers,  fell  in  their  actual  orations  into  the  forma 
of  expression  and  modes  of  argument  and  illustra- 
tion that  had  been  assigned  to  them,  only  drifting 
the  faster  and  the  farther  in  that  direction  the 
more  they  strove  to  take  another  course.  Poor 
Tickeil,  the  grandson  of  Addison’s  friend,  Tliomas 
Tickell,  after  making  the  town  merry  by  other 
sportive  effusiuna  both  in  proae  and  verse,  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  by  tlirawing  himself  from  hia 
bedroom-window  st  Hampton  Court  Palace  in  No- 
vember, 1793.  The  * Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers,’  with  its  ' Heroic  Postscript,’  and 
the  ‘ Odes  ’ to  Dr.  Shebbeare,  to  Sir  Fletcher  Nor- 
ton, &c.,  which  appeared  in  1 782  under  the  name 
of  Malcolm  MacGregor,  of  Knightsbridge,  Esq., 
and  are  now  known  to  have  been  the  productions 
of  the  poet  Mason,  have  been  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding Book.  A fortunate  subject  did  as  much 
perhaps  for  the  first  and  most  famous  of  these 
pieces  as  any  remarkable  merit  there  was  in  ita 
execution ; indeed,  the  verses  would  have  needed  to 
be  golden  indeed  to  give  any  extraordinary  value 
to  so  short  a performance.  The  ‘ Heroic  Epistle  ’ 
ia  only  an  afl'air  of  146  lines,  with  a few  slight 
proae  notes.  But,  although  Sir  William’s  oriental 
principles  of  gardening  affonled  matter  for  solemn 
ridicule  which  it  was  imjiossible  fur  him  to  fail  in 
turning  to  some  account.  Mason  had  mure  spite 
than  wit,  and  bis  wordy,  laboured  verse  is  fur  the 
moat  |>art  rather  iuaolcnt  than  caustic.  The  next 
political  satire  that  made  much  noise  at  the  time, 
and  ia  still  remembered,  waa  the  famous  ‘ Rolliad,’ 
which  appeared  in  a aeries  of  papers  in  the  latter 
part  of  1784  and  beginning  of  1785,  immediately 
after  the  great  struggle  between  Pitt  and  the 

* S<>«  » nMa*  oo  Uk  1*9  of  TKa1oipi«  Fir»t,  rarniton  i«  nMule 

of  • Ml.  Malhina'a  miilid  and  «y»nirn'hr»»i\«  ‘ on  Itowiv)'* 

t>oem>  (wtiUrP  in  defrue*  of  Ihcir  suthoaticiiy). 
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Cimlition.  The  ‘ Rollieil’ — so  named  after  the 
late  Lord  Kollc,  then  Colonel  John  UoUt,  one  of 
the  members  fur  Devonshire,  and  a staunch  adhe- 
rent to  the  party  of  Pitt  and  the  court — was  a vol- 
ley of  prose  and  verse  from  the  side  of  the  defeated 
Coalition.  One  of  the  persons  principally  concerned 
in  it  is  understood  to  have  been  the  eminent  civilian, 
Dr,  French  Ijaurcnce,  Burke’s  friend ; another  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  late  George  Kllis,  the  au- 
thor of  the  S|iecimcn8  of  the  Early  English  Poets, 
&c.  Its  tone  and  manner  are  jocular ; but  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  writers  were  at  heart  not  a little  angry, 
and  that  they  were  bent  on  doing  mischief.  The 
satire  is  daringly  personal  and  nut  uiifrequently 
coarse,  going  to  a much  greater  length  in  both 
ways  than  our  present  manners  would  allow.  'The 
vindictive  spirit  out  of  which  it  comes,  too,  is 
shown  both  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  the 
more  eminent  victims  are  again  and  again  attacked, 
and  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the  smaller  nme 
also  arc  huntid  down  and  torn  to  pieces.  Nobody 
escapes,  from  the  new  premier  down  to  the  most 
nameless  among  his  retainers.  Yet  all  this  is  done, 
as  we  have  said,  with  much  gaiety  and  laughter ; 
and  the  epigrams  are  often  as  brilliant  as  they  are 
stinging  and  exasperating.  The  * Rolliad’  was 
followed,  after  a few  months,  by  the  ‘ Probationary 
Odes  for  the  Laureateship,’  published  after  the 
election  of  Thomas  Warton  to  that  office  on  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  William  White- 
head. The  Odes,  which  are  supposed  to  be  recited 
by  their  respective  authors  before  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, assisted  by  his  friend  Mr.  Delpini,  of  the 
Huymarket  Theatre,  whom  his  lordship  had  sent  for 
to  serve  as  a guide  to  his  inexperience  in  such  mat- 
ters, are  assigned  to  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  a not  very  lite- 
rary M .P.,  the  established  butt  of  the  Whig  wits  of 
those  days — (‘the  words  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  Bart., 
the  spelling  by  Mr.  Grojan,  attorney-at-law,*  is  the 
title) ; to  Lord  Mulgrave,  a member  of  the  new 
administration,  and  the  author  of  a ‘ Voyage  to  the 
North  Pole,’  as  well  as  of  various  fugitive  pieces 
in  not  the  soberest  verse ; to  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey, 
another  ministerial  M.P.,  who  appears  to  have 
dealt,  not  in  poetry,  but  in  pigs ; to  Sir  Richard 
Hill,  the  methodistieal  baronet,  brother  of  Row- 
land, the  well-known  preacher,  and  said  to  be 
given  to  the  same  kind  of  pious  jocularity  in  his 
speeches  with  which  Rowland  used  to  enliven  his 
sermons;  to  James  M aepherson,  the  translator  or 
author  of  Ossian,  who  was  also  at  this  time  a mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  (sitting  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcol)  ; to  Sir 
Nathaniel  Wraxall,  already  famous  for  having  run 
over  all  the  countries  of  the  world  and  learned 
nothing  but  their  names ; to  Sir  Gregory  Page 
Turner,  another  loyal  baronet  and  M.P. ; to  Harry 
Dundas  (in  Scotch) ; to  Viscount  Mountnorris 
(in  Hibernian  English);  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow ; and  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prettyman  (Pitt’s 
tutor,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester),  the  prose 
notes  to  whose  irregular  strains,  “except  those 
wherein  Latin  is  concerned,”  are  stated  to  be  by 
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John  Robinson,  Esq. — the  notorious  “Jack  Ro- 
binson,” in  popular  repute  the  well-rewarded  and 
unscrupulous  doer  of  all  work  for  all  administra- 
tions. The  ‘ Probationary  Odes  ’ no  doubt  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  manufactory  as  the  ‘ Rolliad 
and  they  are  at  least  equally  spirited  and  success- 
ful. Indeed,  the  humour,  we  should  say,  is  richer 
as  well  as  brighter  and  freer  in  its  flow,  an  effect 
owing  partly  perhaps  to  the  form  of  the  composi- 
tion, which  is  not  so  solemn  and  rigid,  but  some- 
what also,  probably,  to  the  writers  being  in  a 
kindlier  mood,  and  less  disposed  to  give  pain  to 
the  objects  of  their  satire.  Tlie  muse  of  the  * Rol- 
liad’ and  the  * Probationary  Odes  ’ was,  as  far  as  is 
known,  heard  no  more ; but  another  mucking 
spirit,  not  to  be  so  soon  silenced,  was  already  in 
the  air,  and  beginning  to  “syllable  men’s  names” 
in  a very  peculiar  accent,  at  once  singularly  comic 
and  biting.  Dr.  John  Wolcot,  formerly  a preacher 
to  a congregation  of  negroes  in  Jamaica,  now  set- 
tled in  Ixmdon  as  a physician,  made  his  fint  ap- 
pearance as  Peter  Pindar  in  his  ‘ Lyric  Odes 
(fifteen  in  number)  to  the  Royal  Academicians  for 
1783.’  The  original  style  and  manner  of  these 
compositions,  coarse  and  careless  enough,  but  full 
of  drollery  and  pungency,  seems  to  have  taken  the 
public  fancy  at  once.  Some  attention  also  their 
author  would  have  had  a right  to,  had  it  been 
merely  for  the  soundness  of  some  of  his  remarks, 
and  his  evident  knowledge  of  his  subject;  for 
Wolcot,  who  when  practising  medicine  at  Truro 
had  discovered  and  encouraged  the  genius  of  John 
Opie,  then  a working  carpenter  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, had  a true  as  well  as  cultivated  feeling  for 
art.  But,  although  the  truth  or  good  sense  of  his 
criticism  may  have  done  something  at  first  to  bring 
him  into  notice,  it  was  to  attractions  of  another 
sort  that  he  owed  his  popularity.  He  conflned 
himself  to  his  friends  the  Academicians,  to  whom 
he  addressed  another  set  of  odes  in  1783,  and  a 
third  set  in  1785,  till  the  latter  year,  when  he 
came  out  with  the  first  canto  of  his  ' Lousiad,’  the 
earliest  of  his  lampoons  expressly  or  entirely  dedi- 
cated to  the  higher  game  which  henceforwaid  en- 
^ged  his  chief  attention.  The  king,  naturally 
falling  in  his  way  as  the  founder  and  patron  of  the 
Academy,  had  from  the  first  come  in  for  a side- 
blow  now  and  then  ; but  from  this  date  their  ma- 
jesties became  the  main  butts  of  his  ridicule,  and 
it  was  only  when  no  fresh  scandal  or  lie  suited  for 
his  purpose  was  afloat  about  the  doings  at  St. 
James’s  or  Kew  that  he  wasted  his  time  on  any- 
thing else.  Such  a thorn  in  the  aide  of  the  royal 
family  did  he  make  himself,  that  a negociation'  it 
is  said,  was  at  one  time  entered  into  to  |iurcbase 
his  silence.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that 
bis  daring  and  incessant  derision  proved  materially 
injurious  to  the  )mpularity  of  the  king  and  queen. 
Their  unscnipulous  assailant  took  ell  aorta  of  ad- 
vanta^,  fair  and  unfair,  and  his  ludicrous  de- 
lineations are  certainly  no  materials  for  history ; but 
as  a caricaturist  in  rhyme  he  must  be  placed  very 
I high.  His  manner,  as  we  have  observed,  is  quite 
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original  and  his  own,  however  much  it  may  have 
been  imitated  since  by  others.  His  mere  wit  is 
not  very  pointed ; but  nobody  tells  a sto^  Wter, 
or  brings  out  the  farce  of  a scene  with  more 
breadth  and  effect.  Much  of  what  he  has  left  is 
hastily  executed  and  worth  very  little;  some  of 
his  attempts  were  not  suited  to  the  nature  of  his 
powers ; much  of  what  made  people  laugh  heartily 
in  his  own  day  has  lost  its  interest  with  the  topics 
to  which  it  relates;  but  it  may  safely  be  predicted 
that  some  of  his  comic  tah^  and  other  things 
which  he  hat  done  best,  and  which  have  least  of  a 
mere  temporary  reference,  will  live  in  the  lanna^ 
and  retain  thmr  popularity.  Wolcot  lived  till 
1819;  but,  although  he  continued  to  write  and 
publish  till  within  a few  years  of  hit  death  (pro- 
ducing, among  other  things,  a tragedy,  the  Fall 
of  Portugal,  which  appear^  without  his  name  in 
1808),  all  hit  most  memorable  efiiiaions  belong  to 
the  first  eighteen  or  twenty  yean  of  his  authorship. 
His  proper  successor,  who  may  be  regarded  in  the 
main  as  his  imitator  or  disciple,  was  the  late 
George  Colman  the  Younger  (as  he  persisted  in 
calling  himself  so  long  as  he  lived) ; but  it  has 
nut  been  generally  noticed  that  from  Wolcot  Byron 
also  has  evidently  caught  part  of  the  inspiration 
of  his  Don  Juan — not  of  its  golden  poetry,  of 
course,  but  of  the  fluent  drollery  and  quaintneas  of 
its  less  elevated  passages.  Even  there  it  is  Wol- 
cot refined  aud  heightened ; but  still  the  spirit  and 
manner  are  essentially  the  same.  Compare,  for 
instance,  the  harangue  of  Julia  to  her  husband 
and  his  intruding  myrmidons,  in  the  first  canto  of 
Dun  Juan,  with  the  Petition  of  the  Cooks  in  the 
second  canto  of  the  Lousiad. 

Of  a number  of  other  poetical  writers,  or  verse- 
makers  of  the  present  period,  very  little  need  be 
said.  The  celebrated  Sir  William  Jones — the  Ad- 
mirable Crichton  of  bis  day — published  the  first  of 
his  poems,  consisting  mostly  of  translations  from 
the  Asiatic  languages,  in  1772,  in  his  twenty-sixth 
year ; and  he  afterwards  produced,  from  time  to 
time,  other  similar  translations,  and  also  some  ori- 
ginal compositions  in  verse.  He  died,  in  the 
midst  of  a career  of  intellectual  conquest  which 
promised  to  embrace  the  whole  compass  of  human 
learning,  in  1794.  The  poetry  of  Sir  William 
Jones  is  very  sonorous  and  imposing ; and  in  his 
happiest  efforts  there  is  not  wanting  uobleness  of 
thought,  or  glow  of  passion,  as  wdl  as  pomp  of 
words.  He  cannot,  however,  be  called  a poet  of 
an  original  genius ; any  peculiarity  of  inspiration 
that  may  seem  to  distinguish  some  of  his  compo- 
sitions is  for  the  most  part  only  the  orientalism  of 
the  subject,  and  of  the  figures  and  images.  He  is 
a brilliant  translator  and  imitator  rather  than  a 
poet  in  any  higher  sense.  We  cannot  say  even  so 
much  for  some  other  verse-writers  of  this  age, 
once  of  great  note.  Henry  James  Pye,  who  died 
Poet- Laureate  and  a police  magistrate  in  1813 
(having  succeeded  to  the  former  <^e  in  1790  on 
the  death  of  Thomas  Warton),  had  in  his  time 
discharged  upon  the  unresisting  public  torrents  of 
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* Progress  of  Refinement,’  ‘ Shooting,  a Poem,’ 
‘ Amusement,  a Poetical  Emy,’  ‘ Alfred,’  ‘ Faring- 
dom  Hill,’  ‘ The  Aristocrat,’ ' The  Democrat,’  and 
other  ditch-water  of  the  sort,  which  the  thirsty 
earth  has  long  since  drunk  up.  Not  less  un- 
weariedly  productive  was  Hayle^,  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  Cowper,  with  hia  ‘Triumphs  of 
Temper,’  ‘Triumphs  of  Music,’  poetical  epistles, 
elegies,  odes,  rhyming  essays,  plays,  &c.,  which  had 
accumulated  to  a mass  of  six  octavo  volumes  so 
early  as  1785,  and  to  which  much  more  forgotten 
verse  was  afterwards  added — ^besides  his  Lives  of 
Cowper  and  Milton,  a prose  three  volume  ‘ Essay 
on  Old  Maids,’  a novel  of  similar  extent,  Ac.  Ac. 
William  Hayley  lived  till  1820.  With  his  prose 
poetry  may  classed  the  several  wooden  didactic 
and  other  poenu  of  the  late  learned  Richard  Payne 
Knight — ‘The  Landscape,’  published  in  17M; 
‘The  Progress  of  Civil  Society,’  in  1796;  ‘The 
Romance  of  Alfred,’  many  years  after.  Mr. 
Knight  died  in  1824.  Here  may  be  also  properly 
enumerated  Cumberland's  worthless  epics  of  ‘ Cal- 
vary,’ ‘Richard  the  Firs^’  ‘The  Exodiad’  (the 
two  latter  written  in  conjunction  with  Sir  James 
Bland  Burges,  and  the  last  not  published  till  some 
years  after  the  close  of  the  present  period).  Cum- 
berland’s comedies  have  b^  noticed  in  the  last 
Book.  Another  popular  poet,  and  voluminous 
writer  both  in  verse  and  prose,  of  this  age  was 
Samuel  Jackson  Pratt — orimnally  a strolling  player, 
next  an  itinerant  lecturer,  finally  a Bath  bwkseller 
— who,  after  beginning  his  literary  career  as  a 
writer  of  novels  under  the  designation  of  Courtney 
Melmoth,  Esq.,  perpetrated  certain  long  poems,  in 
a style  of  singulwly  mawkish  sentimentality  and 
em^y  affectation — ‘ Sympathy,’  ‘ Humanity,*  and 
sundry  others,  with  which  humanity  has  long 
ceased  to  symp^hize,  Pratt,  however,  was  quite 
the  rage  for  a time — though  his  existence  had  been 
generally  forgotten  for  a good  many  years  before 
Its  earthly  clow  in  1814.  Here,  too,  may  be  men- 
tioned tte  Rev.  Percival  Stockdole,  whose  first 
poetical  effusion,  ‘Churchill  Defended,’  dates  so 
far  back  as  1765,  and  who  continued  scribbling 
and  publishing  down  nearly  to  his  death,  in  1811, 
but  all  whow  literary  labours  have  pasted  into 
utter  oblivion,  except  only  his  Memoirs  of  his  own 
Life,  published  in  two  octavo  volumes  in  1809, 
which  is  a work  that  the  world  will  not  willingly 
let  die,  and  to  have  written  which  is,  of  itself,  not  to 
have  lived  in  vain.  Poor  Stockdale's  pleasant  delu- 
sion was  merely,  that,  being  one  of  the  smallcat  men 
of  hia  time,  or  of  any  time,  he  imagined  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest — and  his  auto-biography  is  his 
expoaition  and  defence  of  this  faith,  written  with 
an  intense  serenity  of  conviction  which  the  most 
confirmed  believers  in  any  thing  elw  whatever 
might  envy. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  better  known  as  a novelist, 
made  her  first  appearance  as  an  author,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  by  the  publication,  at  Chichester,  in 
1 784,  of  a series  of  ‘ Elegiac  l^nets,’  in  which 
tliere  was  at  least  considerable  poetic  promise. 
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Mis«  Brooke,  dauglitcr  of  Henry  Brooke,  the 
author  of ‘The  Fool  of  Quality,’  puliliahed  in  1790 
her  ‘ Reliquea  of  I riah  Poetry  tranalated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse,*  which  is  chiefly  deserring  of  notice  as 
having  called  some  attention  to  a neglected  and 
interesting  department  of  ancient  national  litera- 
ture. Hannah  More  had  produced  her  two  bal- 
lads, or  ‘ Poetical  Tales,’  as  she  called  them,  of 
‘ Sir  Eldred  of  the  Bower,’  and  the  ‘ Bleeding 
Ruck,’  and  sereral  more  poems,  as  well  as  sundry 
tragedies  and  other  dramatic  pieces,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  period ; and  she 
maintained  her  reputation  as  a correct,  sensible, 
and  highly  moral  writer  of  verse  by  her  ‘ Florio  ’ 
and  ‘The  Bas  Bleu,’  published  in  1786 ; and  her 
poem  entitled  ‘Slavery,’  which  appeared,  in  a 
quarto  volume,  two  years  later.  Joanna  Baillie, 
atdl  preserved  to  us,  asaumed  at  once  her  much 
more  eminent  place  as  a poetess,  by  the  first  vo- 
lume of  her  Plays  illustrative  of  the  Passions,  which 
was  given  to  the  world  in  1798.  The  late  William 
Solheby,  besides  a volume  of  poems  published  in 
1794,  ^ded  to  our  literature  in  1798  his  elegant 
version  of  ‘ Wieland's  Oberon,’  the  work  by  which 
his  name  is  perhaps  most  likely  to  be  preserved, 
although  he  continued  to  write  verse  down  almost 
to  his  death  in  1833.  But  perhaps  the  two  most 
important  ^tical  publications  which  have  not 
bera  noticed,  at  least  in  their  efifects,  if  not  in  them- 
selves, were  the  ' Fourteen  Sonnets  ’ by  the  Rev. 
Lisle  Bowles,  who  also  still  lives,  printed  at  Bath 
in  1789 ; and  the  ‘Tales  of  Wonder,’  by  Matthew 
Gregory  Lewis  (already  of  literary  notoriety  as  the 
autlior  of  the  novel  of  ‘ The  Monk,’  published  in 
1795),  which  came  out,  in  two  volumes,  in  1801. 
Mr.  Bowles,  whose  later  works  have  amply  sus- 
tained his  reputation  as  a true  poet,  has  the  glory 
of  having  by  his  first  verses  given  an  impulse  and 
an  inspiration  to  the  genius  of  Coleridge,  who  in 
his  Biographia  Literaria  has  related  how  the  spirit 
of  poetry  that  was  in  him  was  awakened  into  acti- 
vity by  these  sonnets.  Lewis,  again,  and  his  Tales 
of  Wonder,  gave  in  like  manner  example  and  ex- 
citement to  Scott,  who  had  indeed  already  pub- 
lished his  first  rhymes,  partly  translated,  partly 
original,  in  1796,  and  also  his  prose  version  of 
Goethe’s  Goetz  of  Berlichingen  in  1799,  but  had 
not  yet  given  any  promise  of  what  he  was  destined 
to  become.  Ciolcridgc  published  his  forgotten 
drama  of  The  Fall  of  Robespierre,  in  1794,  and  a 
volume  of  Poems  in  1796;  Wordsworth,  his 
Epistle  in  verse  entitled,  ‘An  Evening  Walk,’ and 
bIm  his  ‘ Descriptive  Sketches  during  a Tour  in  the 
Alps,’  in  1793,  and  the  first  edition  of  his  • Lyrical 
Ballads,’  in  1798;  Southey,  his  Joan  of  Arc,  in 
1796,  and  a volume  of  Poems  in  1797 ; but  these 
writers  all  nevertheless  belong  properly  to  our  next 
period,  in  which  their  principal  works  were  pro- 
duced, as  well  as  Scott  and  Crabbe,  and  Thomas 
Moore,  whose  first  publication,  his  Odes  of  Ana- 
creon, appeared  in  1800 ; Thomas  Campbell,  whose 
Pleasures  of  Hope  first  appeared  in  1799;  Walter 
Savage  Lsmdor,  whose  first  published  poetry  dates 
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so  far  back  as  1795 ; and  Samuel  Rogers,  whose 
first  Ixjptry  came  out  in  1 786,  and  his  Pleasures  of 
Memory,  in  1793. 

In  October  or  November  of  the  same  year  1786, 
in  which  Rogers,  still  among  us,  first  made  his 
name  known  to  English  readers  by  ‘An  Ode  to 
Superstition,  with  other  Poems,’  printed  at  Lon- 
don, in  the  fashionable  quarto  size  of  the  day,  the 
press  of  the  obscure  country  town  of  Kdmamock, 
in  Scotland,  gave  to  the  world,  in  an  octavo 
volume,  the  first  edition  of  the  ‘ Poems,  chiefly  in 
the  Scottish  Dialect  ’ of  Robert  Bums.  A second 
edition  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Bums,  bom  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1759,  had  composed  most  of  the  pieces  contain^ 
in  this  publication  in  the  two  years  preceding  its 
appearance : his  life — an  April  day  of  sun^ine 
and  storm — closed  on  the  2Ist  of  July,  1796;  and 
in  his  lost  nine  or  ten  years  he  may  have  about 
doubled  the  original  quantity  of  his  printed  poetry. 
He  was  not  quite  thirty-seven  and  a half  years  old 
when  he  di^ — about  a year  and  three  months 
older  than  Byron.  Bums  it  the  greatest  (leasant 
poet  that  has  ever  appeared  ; but  his  poetry  is  so 
remarkable  in  itself  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  produced  hardly  add  any  thing  to  our 
admiration.  It  is  a poetry  of  very  limited  compass 
— not  ascending  towards  any  “ highest  heaven  of 


invention,”  nor  even  having  much  variety  of  modu- 
lation, but  yet  in  its  few  notes  as  tme  and  melo- 
dious a voice  of  passion  as  was  ever  heard.  It  is 
all  light  and  fire.  Considering  bow  little  the  dia- 
lect in  which  be  wrote  had  been  trained  to  the  pur- 
poses of  literature,  what  Bums  has  done  with  it  is 
miraculous.  Nothing  in  Horace,  in  the  way  of 
curious  felicity  of  phrase,  excels  what  we  find  in 
the  compositions  of  this  Ayrshire  ploughman.  The 
words  are  almost  always  so  apt  and  full  of  life,  at 
once  so  natural  and  expressive,  and  so  grace- 
ful and  musical  iu  their  animated  simplicity, 
that,  were  the  matter  ever  so  trivial,  they  would  of 
themselves  turn  it  into  poetry.  And  the  same  na- 
tive artistic  feeling  manifests  itself  in  every  thing 
else.  One  charscteristic  that  belongs  to  whatever 
Bums  has  written  is  that,  of  its  kind  or  in  its  own 
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way,  it  is  a perfect  production.  It  is  perfect  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  every  production  of  pature 
is  perfect,  the  humblest  weed  as  well  as  the  proud- 
est flower ; and  in  which,  indeed,  every  true  thing 
whatever  is  perfect,  viewed  in  reference  to  its  spe- 
cies and  purpose.  His  poetry  is,  throughout,  real 
emotion  melodiously  uttered.  As  such,  it  is  as 
genuine  poetry  as  was  ever  written  or  sung.  Not, 
however,  although  its  chief  and  best  inspiration 
is  passion  rather  than  imagination,  that  any  poetry 
ever  was  farther  from  being  a mere  jEolian  warble 
addressing  itself  principally  to  the  nerves.  Burns’s 
head  was  as  strong  as  his  heart ; his  natural  saga- 
city, logical  faculty,  and  judgment  were  of  the  first 
order;  no  man,  of  poetical  or  prosaic  tempera- 
ment, ever  had  a more  substantial  intellectual  cha- 
racter. And  the  character  of  his  poetry  is  like  that 
of  the  mind  and  the  nature  out  of  which  it  sprung 
— instinct  with  passion,  but  not  less  so  with  power 
of  thought — full  of  light,  as  we  have  said,  as  well 
as  of  fire.  More  of  matter  and  meaning,  in  short, 
in  any  sense  in  which  the  terms  may  be  under- 
stood, is  in  no  verses  than  there  is  in  his.  Hence 
the  popularity  of  the  poetry  of  Bums  with  all 
classes  of  his  countrymen — a popularity  more  uni- 
versal, probably,  than  any  other  writer  ever  gained, 
at  least  so  immediately ; fur  his  name,  we  appre- 
hend, had  become  a household  word  among  all 
classes  in  every  part  of  Scotland,  even  in  his  own 
lifetime.  Certainly  at  the  present  day,  unless  we 
are  possibly  to  except  some  of  the  more  secluded 
and  half-savage  driblets  of  the  population,  recent 
reports  of  whose  moral  and  intellectual  condition 
have  made  it  doubtful  if  they  always  know  their 
own  names,  that  would  be  a curious  Lowland 
Scotchman,  or  Scotchwoman  either,  who  should 
be  found  never  to  have  heard  of  the  name  and  fame 
of  Robert  Bums,  or  even  to  be  altogether  ignorant 
of  his  works.  It  has  happened,  however,  from 
this  cause  that  he  is  not,  perhaps,  in  general  esti- 
mated by  the  best  of  his  productions.  Nobody,  of 
course,  capable  of  appreciating  any  of  the  charac- 
teristic qualities  of  Burns’s  poetry  will  ever  think 
of  quoting  even  the  best  of  the  few  verses  he  has 
written  in  English,  as  evidence  of  his  poetic  genius. 
In  these  he  is  Sampson  shorn  of  bis  hair  and  be- 
come as  any  other  man.  But  even  such  poems  as 
his  ‘ Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,*  and  his  tale  of 
‘ Tam  o’  Shanter,’  convey  no  adequate  coneeption 
of  what  is  brightest  and  highest  in  his  poetry.  The 
former  is  a tme  and  touching  description  in  a 
quiet  and  subdued  manner,  suitable  to  the  subject, 
but  not  adapted  to  bring  out  much  of  his  illumi- 
nating fancy  and  fusing  power  of  passion ; the 
other  is  a rapid,  animated,  and  most  enective  piece 
of  narrative,  with  some  vigorous  comedy,  and 
also  some  scene-painting  in  a broad,  dashing  style, 
but  exhibiting  hardly  more  of  the  peculiar  humour 
of  Burns  than  of  his  pathos.  His  Lines  to  a Moun- 
tain Daisy,  his  Lines  to  a Motisc,  his  Address  to 
the  Oeil,  his  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook,  his  Holy 
Fair,  and  many  of  his  more  irreverent  effusions, 
are  of  a far  rarer  merit — much  richer  in  true 
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poetic  sunshine  and  beauty,  as  well  as  of  a much 
more  distinctive  and  original  inspiration.  His 
Songs,  to  be  sure,  have  taken  all  hearts — and  they 
are  the  very  flame-breath  of  his  own.  No  truer 
poetry  is  any  where  to  be  found  than  these  songs 
of  Bums’s.  Yet  they  do  not  resemble  the  exqui- 
site lyrical  snatches  with  which  Shakspeare,  and 
also  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  have  sprinkled  some 
of  their  dramas— enlivening  the  busy  scene  and 
progress  of  the  action  as  the  progress  of  the  way- 
farer is  enlivened  by  the  voices  of  birds  and  the 
sight  and  scent  of  wild  flowers  that  have  spmng  up 
by  the  way-side.  The  songs  of  Bums  belong 
rather  to  the  same  class  with  the  lyrics  of  Sappho, 
and  the  more  impassioned  among  those  of  Horace, 
which  are  equally  utterances  of  real  emotion,  ex- 
pressions of  some  feeling  or  aspiration  of  the  poet 
himself  which  thus  sought  and  found  vent.  'They 
are  rivulets  of  melodious  fancy  poured  from  the 
fount  of  his  own  heart — his  actual  mood  of  mind 
at  the  time,  whether  of  sorrow  or  joy,  made  vocal 
and  musical.  And  indeed  in  all  that  he  has  writ- 
ten best.  Bums  may  be  aaid  to  have  given  us  him- 
self,— the  passion  or  sentiment  which  swayed  or 
possoned  him  at  the  moment, — almost  as  much  as 
in  his  songs.  In  him  the  poet  was  the  same  as 
the  man.  He  could  describe  with  admirable  fide- 
lity and  force  incidents,  scenes,  manners,  charac- 
ters, or  whatever  else,  which  had  fallen  within  his 
experience  or  observation ; but  he  had  little  proper 
dramatic  imagination,  or  power  of  going  out  of 
himself  into  other  natures,  and,  as  it  were,  losing 
his  personality  in  the  creations  of  his  fancy.  His 
blood  was  too  hot,  his  pulse  beat  too  tumultuously, 
for  that ; at  least  he  was  during  hia  short  life  too 
much  the  sport  both  of  his  own  passions  and  of 
many  other  stormy  influences  to  acquire  such  power 
of  intellectual  selLcommand  and  self-suppression. 
What  he  might  have  attained  to  if  a longer  earthly 
existence  had  been  granted  to  him — or  a leas  tem- 
pestuous one — who  shall  say?  Both  when  his 
genius  first  biased  out  upon  the  world,  and  when 
its  light  was  quenched  by  death,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  been  bom  or  designed  to  do  much  more  than 
he  had  done.  Having  written  what  he  wrote  be- 
fore his  twenty-seventh  year,  he  had  doubtless 
much  more  additional  poetry  in  him  than  he  gave 
forth  between  that  date  and  his  death  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven — poetry  which  might  now  have 
been  the  world’s  for  ever  if  that  age  had  been 
worthy  of  such  a gilt  of  heaven  as  its  glorious  poet 
— if  it  had  not  treated  him  rather  like  an  untame- 
able  howling  hyiena,  that  required  to  be  caged  and 
chained,  if  not  absolutely  suffocated  at  once,  than 
as  a spirit  of  divinest  song.  Never  surely  did  men 
so  put  a bushel  upon  the  Tight,  first  to  hide  and  at 
last  to  extinguish  h.  As  it  is,  however,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  poetry  of  Bums  upon  the  popular 
mind  of  Scotland  must  have  been  immense.  And 
we  believe  it  has  been  all  for  good — enlarging, 
elevating,  and  refining  the  national  heart,  as  well  as 
awakening  it.  The  tendency  of  some  things,  both 
in  the  character  of  the  people  and  in  their  peculiar 
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institutions,  required  sucb  a check  or  counteraction 
os  was  supplied  by  this  frank,  generous,  reckless 
poetry,  springing  so  singularly  out  of  the  iron- 
bound  Calvinistic  I’resbyterisnism  of  the  country, 
like  the  flowing  water  from  the  rock  in  Hnreb. 
What  would  not  such  a poet  as  Bums  be  worth  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  if  he 
were  to  arise  among  them  at  this  moment?  It 
would  be  as  good  as  another  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Nay,  what  would  not  such  a popular 
poetry  as  his  be  worth  in  any  country,  to  any  peo- 
ple 7 There  is  no  people  whom  it  would  not  help 
to  sustain  in  whatever  nobleness  of  character  be- 
longed to  them,  if  it  did  not  more  ennoble  them. 
For,  whatever  there  may  be  to  be  disapproved  of 
in  the  licence  or  indecorum  of  some  things  that 
Burns  has  written,  there  is  at  least  nothing  mean- 
Bouled  in  his  poetry,  any  more  than  there  was  in 
the  man.  It  is  never  for  a moment  even  vulgar 
or  low  in  expression  or  nunner : it  is  wonderful 
how  a native  delicacy  of  taste  and  elevation  of 
spirit  in  the  poet  have  sustained  him  here,  with  a 
dialect  so  soiled  by  illiterate  lips,  and  often  the 
most  perilons  subject.  Bums,  the  peasant,  is 
perhaps  the  only  modem  writer  of  Scotch  (not 
excepting  even  Sir  Walter  Scott)  who  has  written 
it  unifoi^y  like  a gentleman.  Not  that  bis  lan- 
guage is  not  sometimes  strong  or  bold  enough, 
and  even,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  coarse ; but 
these  momentary  outbreaks  of  a wild  levity  have 
never  anything  in  them  that  can  be  called  base  or 
creeping.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most 
tremulously  passionate  of  his  pieces  are  models  of 
refinement  of  style.  And  such  as  is  the  poetry 
of  Bums  was  his  life.  Even  his  faults  of  character 
and  errors  of  conduct  were  those  of  a high  nature ; 
and  on  the  whole  were  more  really  estimable,  as  well 
as  more  loveable,  than  the  virtues  of  moat  other 
people.  Misled  he  often  was,  as  he  has  himself 
said — 

*'  Milled  by  fkDC}’‘i  nitoor-nj* 

By  peiiioa  iui«ni : 

Bui  yet  the  UrIiI  that  led  aitny 
Waa  light  fhns  heuven.'' 

This  was  an  age  of  popular  song  in  England  as 
well  as  in  Scotland : while  Bums  was  in  the  last 
years  uf  his  life  enriching  Thomson’s  * Collection 
of  Original  Scottish  Airs  ’ and  Johnson’s  ' Musical 
Museum  ’ with  words  for  the  old  airs  of  his  coun- 
try that  have  become  a part  of  the  being  of  every 
Scotsman,  Charles  Dibdin,  like  another  IVeUeus, 
was  putting  new  patriotism  into  every  English 
heart  by  his  inspiriting  strains — some  of  the  b^  of 
which  TyrUcus  never  matched ; but  he  will  fall 
more  projicrly  to  be  noticed  when  we  come  to  apeak 
of  what  was  done  in  Music  during  the  present  pe- 
riod. 

In  prose  literature,  although  there  was  book- 
making enough,  not  much  that  has  proved  enduring 
was  done  in  England  during  the  last  decade  and 
a half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  least  if  we 
except  a few  works  produced  by  one  or  two  of 
the  great  writers  of  the  preceding  period  who  have 
been  already  noticed— such,  for  instance,  as  the 
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three  last  volumes  of  Gibbon’s  History,  published 
in  1788,  and  Burke’s  Reflections  and  other  wvit- 
ings,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, which  appeared  b^ween  1790  and  his  death 
in  1797.  We  may  also  mention  here  the  publi- 
cation in  1798,  in  five  volumes  4u>.,  of  the  first 
collected  edition  of  the  Works  of  Horace  Walpole, 
oomprisiog,  along  with  other  novelties,  a volume 
of  his  always  lively  and  entertaining  and  often 
brilliant  Letter^  the  portion  of  his  writings  upon 
which  his  fame  is  probably  destined  chiefly  to  res'. 
His  Memoires  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of  tte  Reign 
of  George  II.,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  were  not 
given  to  the  world  till  1822. 

In  the  Drama,  with  activity  enough  among  a 
crowd  of  writers,  very  little  was  produced  in  this 
period  that  retains  its  place  in  our  literature.  Mrs. 
Inchbald,  Thomas  Holcroft,  Thomas  Morton,  John 
O'Keefe,  Charles  Dibdin  and  George  Colman  lire 
Younger  (already  mentioned),  Francis  Reynolds, 
and  Joseph  George  Holman  were  the  principal 
writers  who  suppli^  the  theatres  with  new  pieces  j 
and  Holcroft’s  Road  to  Ruin  (1792),  Morton’s 
Speed  the  Plough  (1798),  Mrs.  Incbbald’s  Wives 
as  they  Were  and  Maids  as  they  Arc  (1797),  and 
Colman’s  Sylvester  Daggerwo^,  originally  en- 
titled New  Hay  at  the  Old  Market  (1795),  are  all 
of  more  or  less  merit,  and  retain  some  popularity. 
No  great  comedy  however  belongs  to  this  time. 
The  tragedies  produced  were  such  as  Madame 
D’Arblay’a  Edwy  and  Elgiva,  brought  out  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1795,  but  never  printed ; Arthur 
Murphy’s  Arminius  (1798) ; Godwin’s  Antonio 
(1801),  &e. 

In  the  department  of  fictitious  narrative  there 
was  more  to  boast  of.  William  Godwin,  already 
distinguished  by  his  Enquiry  concerning  Pulidcid 
Justice,  made  a great  sensiuion  in  1794  by  his 
novel  of  ' Thinn  as  the  Are,  or  the  Adventures  of 
Caleb  Williams^a  performance  still  standing  almost 
alone  in  our  literature  of  that  description  for  earnest, 
impassioned  verisimilitude;  and  in  1799  the  some 
writer  achieved  perhaps  a still  greater  triumph  by 
a different  application  of  the  same  kind  of  power, 
in  his  St.  I<eon,  in  which  even  the  supernatural 
and  impossible  is  invested  with  the  strongest  Uke- 
neas  to  truth  and  reality.  The  Evelina  of  Misa 
Frances  Burney  (afterwards  Madame  D'Arblay) 
appeared  in  1777 ; her  Cecilia  in  1782 ; her  Ca- 
milla in  1796.  Mrs.  Radcliflie  (ori^nally  Mias 
Ann  Ward)  produced  within  this  period  ha  Ro- 
mance of  the  Forest  and  her  Mysteries  of  Udolpho ; 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  (originally  Miss  Turner)  her 
Romance  of  Real  Life,  and  several  other  novels, 
all  of  superior  merit;  Dr.  John  Moore  his  Zcluco, 
bis  FIdwatd,  and  his  Mordaunt ; Mrs.  Inchbald, 
her  Simple  Story  (in  1791).  Mrs.  Opie  (origi- 
nally Miss  A Idersoo),  still  living,  had  also  pub- 
lished her  first  work,  her  deeply  pathetic  tale  of 
The  Father  and  Daughter,  in  1^1 ; and  Mias 
Edgworth  had  commenced  her  brilliant  career  of 
fiction  by  her  Belinda  in  1801,  and  her  Castle 
Rackrent  in  1802. 
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In  History,  if  we  except  the  conclusion  of  Oib> 
bon’s  Decline  and  Fall,  no  work  that  has  any  pre^ 
tensions  to  be  accounted  classical  appeared  during 
this  short  period.  The  Brit  edition  of  Mitford’s 
History  of  Greece  was  published  in  1784 ; another 
‘ History  of  Ancient  Greece,’  in  two  volumes 
quarto,  by  Dr.  John  Gillies,  who  afterwards  suc> 
ceeded  Dr.  Robertson  as  Royal  Historiographer 
for  Scotland,  appeared  in  178(3;  John  Pinkerton 
published  his  Dissertation  on  the  Scythians  or 
Goths  in  1787,  bis  Inquiry  into  the  History  of 
Scotland  preceding  the  Reign  of  Malcolm  III. 
(forming  an  introduction  to  l^rd  Hailes’s  Annals) 
in  1789,  and  his  History  of  Scotland  from  the 
Accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  that  of  Mary 
(Blling  up  the  interval  between  Hailes  and  Ro> 
bertaon)  in  1797  ; all  works  of  research  and  inge- 
nuity, hni  of  no  merit  as  pieces  of  composition. 
The  Rev.  John  Whitaker,  who  had  previously 
made  himself  known  by  his  * History  of  Man- 
chester,* and  hit  * Genuine  History  of  the  Britons 
Asserted,’  published  his  * Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
Vindicated*  in  1787;  and  many  roinutiee  of  the 
national  antiquities  were  illustrated,  in  the  Archee- 
ologia  or  in  separate  publications,  by  Gough,  the 
editor  of  Camden’s  Britannia,  Dr.  S^uel  Pegge, 
and  other  patient  and  laborious  inquirers.  In 
Biography,  historical  and  literar)',  besides  Bos- 
well’s  great  work,  ‘ The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,* 
which  Brst  appeared,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  in 
1790,  there  was  Mr.  Roscoe’s  elegant  * Life  of 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici,*  published  in  1795.  The 
same  writer’s  * Life  and  PontiBcatc  of  Leo  X.’  did 
nut  appear  till  1805. 

Of  Criticism  and  Commentatorship  of  all  kinds 
there  was  abundance.  At  least  a brilliant  begin- 
ning was  made  in  the  study  of  the  literature  of 
India  and  other  Knstern  countries  by  a few  adven- 
turous inquirers,  led  by  Sir  William  Jones,  whose 
French  version  of  the  Life  of  Nadir  Shah  from 
the  Persian  appeared  in  1770;  his  Persian  Gram- 
mar in  1771  ; his  Si.t  Books  of  Commentaries,  in 
Latin,  on  the  Persian  Poetry,  in  1774;  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Moallakat  from  the  Arabic  in  1783; 
h:s  tran^lation  of  (he  Sanscrit  drama  of  Sacontala 
in  1790;  his  translation  of  the  Ordinances  of 
Menu  in  1794;  and  his  various  disquisitions  on 
the  languages,  learning,  and  history  of  the  Oriental 
nations,  printed  in  the  Asiatic  Rtkearches,  in  the 
early  volumes  of  tliat  publication,  begun  in  1788. 
Jones  also,  besides  bis  poetry  already  mentioned, 
and  his  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments  and  one  or 
two  other  professional  tracts,  had  in  1779  pub- 
lished a translation  of  the  Speeches  of  Isaeus, 
from  the  Greek.  Other  translations  from  the 
ancient  languages  published  during  this  period 
were  that  of  Aristotle’s  Treatise  on  Poetry,  by 
Pye  (afterwards  poet  laureate)  in  1788,  that  of  the 
same  work  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Twining  in  1789, 
that  of  Aristotle’s  Ethics  and  Politics  ^ Dr. 
Gillies  in  1797,  and  that  of  the  works  of  Tacitus 
by  Arthur  Murphy  in  1793.  The  immediately 
preceding  period  had  been  illustrated  by  the 
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learned  and  ingenious  philological  speculations  of 
Harris  and  Monboddo : it  was  not,  indeed,  till 
the  year  1792  that  the  sixth  and  last  volume  of 
Monboddo’s  * Origin  and  Progress  of  Language  ’ 
saw  the  light ; meanwhile,  the  Brst  part  of  what  has 
proved  a much  more  influential  work,  Home 
Toc^e’s  celebrated  ‘ Diversions  of  Purley,’  ap- 
peared in  1786  in  an  octavo  volume,  afterwards 
expanded  into  a quarto,  to  which  a second  was 
added  in  1805.  The  germ  of  his  system,  how- 
ever, had  been  stated  by  Tooke  in  his  Letter  to  Mr. 
Dunning,  published  in  1778.  In  Latin  scholar- 
ship, the  most  remarkable  production  of  this  period 
was  perhaps  the  edition  of  the  work  of  the  Scottish 
writer  William  Bellenden,  or  Bellendenus,  en- 
titled De  Statu,  which  appeared  anonymously  in 
1 787,  with  a long  and  eloquent  Latin  Preface,  loud 
in  its  advocacy  of  the  Whig  jxilitics  and  laudation 
of  the  Whig  leaders  of  the  day,  now  known  to  be 
the  composition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  who 
had  alre^y  some  years  before  announced  himself 
in  a sermon  published  under  the  name  of  Phileleu- 
therus  Norfolciencis,  and  was  for  nearly  forty  years 
after  this  date  to  continue  to  make  considerable 
noise  in  the  literary  world  as  theologian,  critic, 
Philopatris  Varvicencis,&c.  Parr  was  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  his  edition  of  Bellendenus  bv 
bis  friend  Henry  Homer,  who  published  some  good 
editions  of  Horace,  Cffisar,  and  other  Latin  authors, 
but  died  at  an  early  age  in  1791.  Another  reve- 
rend politician  and  classical  scholar  of  this  day  was 
Gilbert  Wakefield,  who,  being  a dissenter,  carried 
his  liberalism  belli  in  politics  and  in  divinity  con- 
siderably farther  than  Ur.  Parr,  and  was,  from  his 
twentietn  year  till  his  death  in  1801,  at  the  age  of 
forly-Bvc,  one  of  the  most  restless  of  writers  upon 
all  sorts  of  subjects.  Wakefield  published  an  edi- 
tion of  Virgil’s  Georgies  in  1788;  his  Silva  Cri- 
ticu  (a  miscellany  of  Latin  notes  upon  the  Sacred 
Stripiures  and  other  ancient  writings)  in  1789; 
and  a complete  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
in  1792;  but  his  reputation  as  a scholar,  whatever 
it  may  be,  rests  principally  upon  his  work  of 
greatest  pretension,  his  collated  and  annotated 
edition  of  Lucretius,  published  in  1796  and 
1797.  He  also  gave  to  the  world  editions  of 
several  Greek  trag^ies,  of  Bion  and  Moschus,  of 
Horace,  and  uf  Virgil ; and  among  his  numerous 
original  works  arc  an  unfinished  Inquiry  into  the 
Opinions  of  the  Fathers  concerning  (he  Person 
of  Christ,  an  Answer  to  Paine’s  Age  of  Reason,  a 
Reply  to  (Watson)  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff’s  Ad- 
dress to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  (for  the  pub- 
lication of  which,  in  1708,  he  was  brought  to  trial 
by  the  government,  and,  being  convicted  of  a sedi- 
tious libel,  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  Dor- 
chester gaol),  and  his  Memoirs  of  his  Own  Life, 
published  in  1795.  His  Correspondence  with 
Charles  Fox  was  printed  after  his  death.  The  ex- 
cellent edition  of  Aristotle’s  Treatise  on  Poetry, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Thomas  Tyrwhitt, 
the  admirable  editor  of  Chaucer,  before  his  death 
in  1786,  was  brought  out  at  Oxford,  from  the 
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Clarendon  presa,  in  1794.  In  1795  hit  edition  of 
the  Hecuba  of  Euripide*,  which  waa  followed  by 
the  Oreatea,  Phocniaaac,  and  Medea,  crowned  the 
reputation  of  Richard  Poraon,  who  had  already 
given  proof  of  hia  unrivalled  acuteneaa  in  hia  Let- 
tera  to  Archdeacon  Travia  on  the  aubject  of  the 
controverted  paaaage  about  the  three  witneaaea  in 
the  Firat  Epiatle  of  John,  publiahed  in  1790,  and 
who,  in  the  union  of  extenaivc  and  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language,  probably  never  had  a 
auperior  among  modem  acholara.  Poraon,  upon 
whom  the  mantle  of  the  great  Bentley  aeemed  to 
have  deacended,  and  who  might  perhapa  have  left 
a name  aa  illuatrioua  aa  hia  if  unfortunate  habita  of 
life  had  not  waated  aa  well  aa  probably  ahortened 
hia  da3ra,  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  in  1808. 
Other  active  labourera  during  thia  period  in  the 
department  of  claaaical  acholarahip  were  Dr.  Tho- 
maa  Randolph,  who  died  Biahop  of  London  in 
1813;  Dr.  Thomaa  Burgeaa,  the  late  Biahop  of 
Saliabury  ; and  the  late  Biahop  of  Peterborough, 
Dr.  Herbert  Marah,  whoee  varied  acquirementa 
and  literary  perfbrmancea  embraced  politica,  theo- 
logy, and  German  and  Oriental  learning,  aa  well 
aa  Greek  and  Latin.  Thia  with  the  preceding  pe- 
riod formed  moreover  the  great  age  of  commenta- 
torahip  U]ion  Shakapeare,  and  alao  upon  aome  other 
portiona  of  our  old  poetry.  Dr.  Johnaon’a  firat 
edition  of  Shakapeare,  in  right  volumea,  appeared 
in  1765;  George  Steevena’a  edition  of  the  Twenty 
Old  Quartoa,  in  four  volumea,  in  1766;  Edward 
Capcil’a  edition  of  all  the  Playa,  in  ten  volumea, 
in  1768,  but  hia  Notea,  in  three  volumea  quarto, 
not  till  1783,  two  yeara  after  the  author’a  death; 
Sir  Thomaa  Hanmer'a  in  aix  quartoa,  in  1771 ; 
that  by  Johnaon  and  Steevena,  in  ten  octavoa,  in 
1773;  their  aecond  edition  in  1778;  the  Supple- 
ment to  that  edition  by  Edmund  Malone,  in  two 
volumea,  in  1780;  laaac  Rced’a  firat  edition 
(aometimea  called  the  third  edition  of  Johnaon  and 
Steevena)  in  1 786 ; Malone’a  firat  edition,  in  ten 
volumea,  in  1790;  laaac  Reed’a  aecond  edition,  in 
twenty-one  volumea,  in  1803;  Malone’a  aecond, 
in  aixteen  volumea,  in  1816.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  two  volumea  on  Ireland’a  forgeriea 
(to  the  aecond  of  which,  it  may  be  here  atated,  an 
‘Appendix’  waa  added  in  1800),  publiahed  by 
George  Chalmera,  the  laborioua  author  of  many 
other  worka,  generally  written  in  the  moat  fantaa- 
tic  atyle,  on  finance,  economical  acience,  and  the 
politica  of  the  day,  aa  well  aa  of  varioua  hiatorical 
and  antiquarian  compilationa,  the  moat  important 
of  which,  hia  Life  of  Mary  ()ueen  of  Scota,  and  hia 
Caledonia  (tinfiniahed),  were  publiahed  in  the  next 
iteriod,  aa  well  aa  the  edimrof  Allan  Ramiay,  Sir 
David  Lyndaay,  and  othera  of  our  old  poeta.  Fol- 
lowing, alao,  in  the  path  atruck  out  by  Warton 
and  Percy,  John  Pinkerton,  Joaeph  Ritaon,  David 
Maepheraun,  George  Elba,  and  othera  inveatigated, 
with  more  or  leaa  learning  and  acuteneaa,  the  hia- 
tory  of  our  early  poetry,  or  edited  different  portiona 
of  it. 
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and  theological,  among  the  principal  names  be- 
longing to  this  period  of  our  literature  are,  besides 
Burke  (our  remarka  upon  whom  have  been  made 
in  the  preceding  Book),  Paine,  Godwin,  Mary 
Wolatonecraft,  Paley,  Bishops  Watson,  Horaely, 
and  Portcus,  Priestley,  Price,  Dr.  Geddea,  Dr. 
Campbell  of  Aberdeen,  Dr.  MacKnight  of  Edin- 
burgh, Dr.  Blair,  4c.  Thomaa  Paine’s  three  dex- 
terous and  smartly-written  worka,  his  * Common 
Sense,’  published  in  1776,  hia  * Rights  of  Man,’ 
in  1791-2,  and  his ‘Age  of  Reason,’ in  1794-5, 
have  been  already  animadverted  upon  in  our  Firat 
Chapter.  Mary  Wolstonecraft’s  more  declama- 
tory ‘ Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women  ’ came 
forth  immediately  after  the  First  Part  of  Paine’s 
Righta  of  Man — not  unlike  the  hollow  but  im- 
posing thunder  of  the  artillery  following  the  fiaah. 
Godwin’s  more  systematic  exposition  of  the  new 
philosophy  (not  destined  ever  to  grow  old),  his 
‘ Enquiry  concerning  Political  Justice,  and  its  In- 
fluence on  general  Virtue  and  Happiness,’  ap- 
peared in  1793.  Bishop  Watson,  who,  besides 
five  volumea  of  ‘ Chemical  Essays  ’ and  a variety 
of  charges,  sermons,  addreasca,  and  other  occa- 
sional pubbeationa,  had  defended  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion against  the  subtle  learning  of  Gibbon  in  hia 
’Apology  for  Christianity’  in  1776,  twenty  years 


later  wrote  his  ‘ Apolo;;)  for  the  Bible  ’ in  answer 
to  the  bold  ignorance  of  Paine.  All  these  perform- 
ances, however,  attacks  and  defences  alike,  having 
served  each  its  temporary  purpose,  are  already 
passed  or  fast  passing  away  into  forgetfulness. 
Not  so  with  Archdeacon  Paley’s  works : his  ‘ Ele- 
ments of  Moral  and  Politick  Philosophy,’  pub- 
lished in  1785;  his  ‘Horse  Paubnae,  in  1790; 
his  • View  of  the  Evidence  of  Christianity,’  in 
1794;  and  his  ‘ Natural  Theology,’  in  1802 — all 
of  which  are  characterised  by  a matureneas  in  the 
conception,  and  a care  and  sterling  ability  in  the 
executioo,  that  will  make  it  long  before  they  are 
superseded.  Finally,  we  ought  not  to  omit  to  notice 
that  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Malthus’s  celebrated 
‘ Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population  ” was  pub- 
lished in  1798  in  an  octavo  pamphlet,  although 
it  differed  hardly  more  in  size  than  it  did  in  sub- 
stance from  the  next  edition,  expanded  into  a quarto 
volume,  which  appeared  in  1803. 
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In  resuming  the  Histor)’  of  the  Fine  Arts  during 
the  last  forty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  up  the  subject  of  Architecture 
from  the  beginning  of  that  space  of  time. 

The  paramount  influence  exercised  by  the  ac- 
complished Earl  of  Burlington,  during  the  reign  of 
George  II.,*  over  the  professors  as  well  as  the 
patrons  of  architecttire,  would  scarcely  have  been 
conceded  to  his  eminence  as  an  architect,  had  it 
not  been  supported  by  rank  and  wealth,  and  the 
open  and  generous  spirit  with  which  he  encou- 
raged the  art  he  so  highly  esteemed  and  so  assi- 
duously studied.  Lord  Burlington,  however,  took 
a narrow  view  of  architecture,  and  in  directing  his 
energies  against  the  corruptions  which  had  accu- 
mulated upon  the  classical  styles,  and  of  which  the 
works  of  the  contemporary  of  his  earlier  years, 
Vanbrugh,  afforded  but  too  many  examples  for 
animadversion,  he  forgot  that  he  was  dealing  with 
an  art  which,  uniting  usefulness  with  beauty,  and 
addressing  itself  to  the  wants  as  well  as  to  the 
tastes  of  mankind,  is  essentially  influenced  by  the 
moral  and  physical  habits  of  society,  and  the 
varied  modes  of  existence  which  attend  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  race.  Whenever  a people  have 
shown  themselves  capable  of  an  original  mode  of 
thinking,  they  have  in  nothing  exerted  it  more 
powerfully  than  in  adapting  their  buildings  to  their 
climate,  their  customs,  their  religion,  and  the  spirit 
of  their  public  institutions.  Under  various  com- 
binations of  such  influences,  a perpetual  state  of 
transition  has  ever  been  an  essentid  condition  of 
the  existence  of  architecture  as  an  art,  and  at  suc- 
cessive periods,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  in  diflerent  localities,  architecture  has  diverged 
from  a common  point  of  departure  into  the  most 
distant  extremes,  and  even  into  the  most  opposite 
principles,  of  taste ; and  yet  each  modification  mav 
command  unqualified  applause  when  judged  witn 
reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
produced.  This  view  of  the  subject  was  over- 
looked by  Lord  Burlington  when  he  transplanted 
the  Villa  Capra  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
reduced  the  study  of  architecture  to  imitation — a 
principle  which  his  followers  confined  withiu  its 
narrowest  limits.f 

During  the  seven  centuries  which  had  elapsed 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Norman  dynasty  to 
the  period  now  under  consideration,  England  had 
maintained  an  eminent  place  among  the  people  of 
modern  Europe  in  the  cultivation  of  a charac- 
teristic national  architecture.  Throughout  the 
transitions  of  the  middle  ages  we  thought  for  our- 
selves, and  thought  well.  The  later  Gothic  archi- 
tecture of  England  is  national  and  peculiar,  and 
shows  in  unrivalled  purity  and  beauty  by  the  side 
of  the  depraved  contemporary  styles  of  the  Conti- 
nent. We  have  modes  of  composition  peculiar  to 
ourselves,  in  the  transition  which  universally  ac- 
companied the  revival  of  classical  arcliitecture,  and 

• See  Plct.  m»t.  ofKii^Hnd,  vot.  tv.  j>.  750-7JS. 
t Soe  Sir  J(Mhua  KoynoliU  on  ih«  right  amt  wrong  um  of  imitation 
in  th«  arts  ; Diacoiin^,  No.  6. 
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the  name  of  Inigo  Jones,  by  whom  the  change  wa.s 
finally  accomplished  in  England,  stands  in  the  first 
rank  of  those  whose  genius  has  rendered  them 
illustrious  in  art.  The  inventive  talents  of  Wren 
and  Vanbrugh,  working  upon  the  style  which  had 
long  proved  its  fitness,  in  the  hands  of  original 
thinkers,  to  meet  every  exigency  of  society,  and  to 
assume  every  characteristic  of  design,  from  the 
sublime  to  the  graceful  and  gay,  maintained  to  the 
eighteenth  century  the  claims  of  England  to  an 
independent  school  of  architecture.* 

The  merits  of  Vanbrugh  were  such  as  neither 
Burlington,  nor  the  polished  literati  who  supported 
him  in  his  war  against  the  architect  of  Blenheim 
and  Castle  Howard,  were  able  to  appreciate.  It 
has  been  well  observed,  that  “ in  the  arts  there  is 
always  to  be  found  room  for  a man  upon  whom 
nature  has  bestowed  the  faculty  of  seeing,  feeling, 
and  thinking  for  himself.”  Burlington  was  not 
that  man — far  less  so  were  any  of  those  who 
adopted  his  tastes  and  opinions  at  secondhand. 
The  English  school,  as  it  was  constituted  at  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  could  devise  no  correction 
of  the  errors  of  their  predecessors  but  by  resorting 
to  crude  imitations  of  Palladio — a recurrence  to 
forms  and  combinations  established  under  modes 
of  existence  totally  differing  from  their  own,  at 
another  period,  and  in  another  climate.  Neither 
their  discriminating  taste  in  the  selection  of  the 
beautiful,  nor  their  profound  knowledge  of  the 
practice  of  the  Italian  schools,  can  redeem  the 
want  of  fitness  which  characterizes  their  produc- 
tions, their  disregard  to  the  exigencies  of  our  cli- 
mate, and  their  inattention  to  our  domestic  habits; 
for  in  many  cases  their  plans,  as  well  as  their  ele- 
vations, are  borrowed  from  the  Italian.  The  con- 
sequences were  fatal.  They  had  rooted  up  a 
vigorous  plant,  for  an  exotic  which  they  wanted 
skill  to  naturalize ; it  perished,  therefore,  leaving 
nothing  in  its  place,  and  another  hal^century 
found  architecture  in  England  reduced  to  a con- 
dition unprecedented  since  its  first  development 
as  an  art,  devoid  of  unity,  character,  and  prin- 
ciples. 

The  description  of  the  far-famed  villa  at  Chis- 
wick, by  one  of  the  greatest  admirers  of  the 
master,  will  bear  a general  application  to  the 
works  of  the  disciples.  “ It  is  a model  of  taste,” 
says  Walpole,  ” though  not  without  faults,  some  of 
which  are  occasioned  by  too  strict  an  adherence  to 
rules  and  symmetry.  Such  are  too  many  corre- 
spondent doors  in  spaces  too  contracted — chimneys 
between  windows,  and,  what  is  worse,  windows 
between  chimneys — and  vestibules,  however  beau- 
tiful, but  too  litde  secured  from  the  damps  of  the 
climate.  The  ground  apartment  is  rather  a dimi- 
nutive catacomb  than  a library  in  a northern  lati- 
tude.” The  whole  school  seem,  by  some  strange 
fatality,  to  have  adopted  a mode  of  the  Italian 
practice  the  least  suited  for  adaptation  to  our  cli- 
mate and  habits.  A large  collection  of  the  man- 

* For  Uii*  pro(;ren  ot  archiivctiirv  in  nii)(Uiui)  from  llip  Saxun 
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Rions  of  the  last  and  present  reign,  down  to  the 
\ear  1771,  may  be  referred  to  in  the  continuation 
of  the  * Vitruvius  Britannicus,**  bearing  the  names 
of  Kent,  IjConi,t  Paine,  Carr,  Vardy,  Morris, 
Hiomc,  Wright,  Ware,  Wood,  Donowell,  Pickford, 
Leadbettcr,  Smith,  Sanderson,  Adam,  and  Cham- 
bers— names  now  mostly  obscure.  Out  of  about 
forty  mansions  of  the  same  class  represented  in 
this  work,  the  principal  floors  of  three-fourths  of 
the  number  arc  raised  on  basements  from  two- 
fifihs  to  one-third  of  the  superstructure  in  height, 
the  entrance  iK'ing  approached  by  flights  of  steps, 
seldom  less  than  twenty  in  nuniber,  open  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather;  in  deference  to  which 
there  is  generally  the  alternative  of  creeping  into 
“ the  diminutive  catacomb’*  below  by  a door  un- 
der the  steps.  The  effect  of  such  an  arrangement 
may  be  observed  at  the  Mansion  House  in  Lon- 
don, which  is  never  appropriated  to  the  especial 
purpose  for  which  it  was  built  without  the  erection 
of  a sloping  canvas  passage  to  the  portico.  Some- 
times tnere  are  the  steps  without  the  basement 
door,  and  sometimes  there  is  the  door  without  the 
steps.  Inigo  Jones  has  been  charged  as  an  autho- 
rity for  these  solecisms ; but  they  occur  in  few  of 
his  works.  His  basements  are  for  the  most  part 
of  a proportion  to  form  a complete  ground-floor, 
and,  if  the  principal  apartment  is  on  a higher  level, 
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it  is  at  least  approached  under  cover,  and  by  a 
staircase,  the  dignity  of  which  may  be  a sufficient 
apol(^  for  the  trouble  of  ascending  it. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  last,  who  will 
claim  some  more  lengthened  observations,  the 
most  eminent  architects  in  the  foregoing  list  now 
to  be  noticed,  as  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  are  James  Paine,  and  John  Carr  of 
York.  The  former  seems  to  have  imitated  the 
peculiarities  in  the  style  of  Kent,  and  sometimes 
to  have  mixed  with  them  the  flimsy  decoration 
which  was  coming  into  fashion  before  he  quitted 
the  stage ; but  his  most  important  works  do  great 
honour  to  his  abilities.  Worksop  Manor,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, and  KedcUestone,  in  Derbyshire,  arc 
in  a style  of  much  grandeur.  The  former  was 
never  completed,  and  the  latter  is  usually  assigned 
to  Robert  Adam,  who  carried  on  the  works  at  a 
later  period ; but  Paine  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
the  magnificent  hall  of  entrance  and  the  principal 
front.  It  is  impossible  not  to  distinguish  his 
sound  Roman  style  from  the  gingerbread  of  his 
successor.  The  works  of  John  Carr  arc  ex- 
tremely numerous.  Harewood  House  is  one  of  his 
most  important  productions,  and  also  one  of  his 
best.  The  general  characteristic  of  his  style  is  a 
certain  thinness  produced  by  an  effort  to  ^ Hght. 
Heavy  was  the  grand  reproach  levelled  at  Van- 


brugh by  the  Burlington  faction,  and  the  pupils 
were  beginning  to  better  the  instruction.  John 
Wood,  of  Bath,  was  the  son  of  the  eminent  archi- 
tect of  Prior  Park  ami  the  Exchange  at  Bristol, 
who  died  in  1754.  To  the  father  and  son  wc  arc 
in  one  sense  indebted  for  the  modem  city  of  Bath, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  enlarged  to  three  times 
its  original  size  from  their  designs.  They  built 
the  Crescent,  Queen  Square,  tlic  Parades,  &c.,  in  no 

* Vitniviui  HriU(inieut,  vola.  W.  andv.,  by  W’oolfa  and  (iaadoa. 

t Sc«  rietorUl  HUlor>-  of  EBRlaad,  vol.  iv.  pp.  7»1,  7St. 


mean  style  of  alrect  architecture,  muck  favonreil  by 
the  material,  at  their  command.  Hiome  was  an 
artist  of  great  promiac,  but  died  young.  He  built 
the  Seniona  Houae  at  Warwick.  laaac  Ware 
built  Mr.  Byng’a  houae  near  Mima,  and  Cheater- 
field  Houae  in  London.  He  ia  better  known  by 
the  jmblication  of  a treatise  on  architecture,  em- 
bodying some  unpubliabed  works  of  Inigo  Jonea. 

Conapicuoua  among  hia  contemporarici  for  a pure 
taste  and  an  original  mode  of  treating  the  Italian 
style  of  architecture,  appears  Sir  Robert  Taylor. 
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This  artist  was  bom  in  1714,  and  began  life  as  a 
sculptor,  but  the  accession  of  George  III.  found 
him  in  extensive  practice  as  an  architect.  About 
1785  he  completed  the  most  important  of  his  pub- 
lic works,  the  extension  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  consisted  previously  of  no  more  than  the 
present  centre  buildings,  erected  in  1732  by 
George  Sampson,  of  whose  work  the  hall  is  the 
only  part  now  remaining  unaltered  ; and,  with  the 
exceptions  of  the  court-room  and  the  west  quad- 
rangle, the  additions  of  his  successor  are  equally  to 
be  numbered  with  the  things  that  have  been.  The 


Rotunda,  which  Taylor  first  erected,  has  not  been 
restored  for  the  better,  and  his  plan  of  the  Reduced 
Annuity  Office  became  the  general  model  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  building  by  Sir  John  Soane, 
as  uniting,  in  an  eminent  degree,  convenient  ar- 
rangement, ample  light,  and  good  architectural 
effect.  In  the  Transfer  Offices  he  committed  the 
error  by  which  Gibbs  has  deformed  the  interior  of 
St.  Martin’s  Church,  profiling  the  entablatures 
over  single  columns  supporting  arches  ; and  be  has 
generally  been  considei^  unhappy  in  imitating  the 
inclosure  of  the  Belvedere  Garden  in  the  Vatican 


T>tt  or  Eroi.AWu  17K^. 


for  his  exierioi.  In  villa  architecture,  a style 
which  may  be  considered  to  have  taken  its  rise  at 
thia  period — a circumstance  strongly  illustrative  of 
the  dependence  of  architecture  on  the  wants  of 
society — Taylor  was  eminently  successful.  Pre- 
viously to  this  time,  country-houses  ranking  in  the 
class  below  mansions  were  something  in  the  style 
of  what  Voltaire  calls  “ un  chftteau  ayant  une  portc 
et  des  fenSlres.”  To  apply  the  exterior  graces  of 
the  Italian  casino  to  moderate  dwellinga  meant 
for  convenience,  and  not  for  show,  was  a novelty. 
The  villa  built  fur  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  at  Rich- 
mond, and  Danson,  in  Kent,  for  Sir  John  Boyd, 
are  excellent  specimens  of  the  talents  of  the  archi- 
tect, though  the  latter  has  the  fault  of  an  inconve- 
nient flight  of  steps;  and  in  some  of  his  designs  of 
less  pretension  in  the  same  class  he  has  accom- 
plished the  difficult  task  of  uniting  a sound  archi- 


tectural character  with  great  simplicity,  and  of 
consulting  economy  without  producing  the  effect 
of  meanness.  Of  his  skill  in  street  architecture, 
Ely  House,  in  Dover  Street,  is  an  example.  Sir 
Robert  Taylor  died  in  1788. 

The  mention  of  villas  suggests  the  name  of 
Lancelot  Browne,  who  ruled  during  this  period 
over  landscape  gardening,  as  despotically  as  Kent 
in  the  preeding  generation.  The  park  at  Blen- 
heim is  a lasting  monument  of  Browne’s  talents 
in  the  construction  of  artificial  scenery ; but,  like 
most  persons  who  have  founded  a system,  he  was 
apt  to  mistake  its  application,  and  the  “ belts  ” 
and  “ clumps  ” with  which  he  and  his  followers 
replaced  the  stately  avenues  of  former  days  have 
become  a by-word  for  their  monotonous  irregula- 
rity. His  plan  in  domains  of  smaller  extent — of 
bringing  the  pleaiure-ground,  displaying  art  with- 
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out  its  formality,  and  nature  without  its  asperities, 
into  immediate  connexion  with  the  house — had  a 
reciprocal  influence  upon  the  style  of  that  class  of 
mansions  to  which  it  was  peculiarly  adapted.  The 
close  approach  of  the  plantation  to  the  building  in 
irregular  masses  facilitated  the  arrangement  of 
uniting  the  principal  rooms  into  a compact  corps 
de  io!^,  and  extending  the  offices  in  a wing  on 
one  side,  to  be  concealed  by  the  trees.  This  plan, 
recommended  by  the  advantage  of  leaving  three 
sides  of  the  house  clear  of  all  obstruction,  and  of 
not  hampering  the  arrangement  or  extent  of  the 
offices  or  subordinate  apartments  by  any  considera- 
tions of  symmetry,  or  by  the  necessity  of  condensing 
them  into  a basement,  soon  became  general,  and 
was  abused  in  its  application  through  the  influence 
of  an  increasing  taste  for  economy,  where  its  only 
effect  was  to  reduce  to  apparent  insigniflcance 
mansions  important  in  their  real  extent  The 
continuation  of  the  ‘ Vitruvius  Britannicus  ’ by 
Richardson,  in  i^diich  the  series  of  English  houses 
is  brought  down  to  1802,  contains  many  plans 
thus  arranged.  A reference  to  this  work,  com- 
mencing with  the  original  volumes  by  Campbell, 
will  not  only  exhibit  to  the  reader  the  progressive 
changes  in  our  architecture  of  this  class  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the 
objects  selected  for  illustration  will  also  indicate 
the  prevailing  fashion  at  the  date  of  each  succes- 
sive publication. 

Sir  William  Chambers,  who  professed  the 
science  of  planting,  attacked  Browne,  who  took 
upon  himself  to  dabble  in  architecture,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  * Dissertation  on  Oriental  Gardening,' 
published  in  1772.  The  result  was,  Mason's 
‘ Heroic  Epistle,'*  famous  in  the  literature  of  art, 

t Be*  Mta,  toL  i.  p.  608 ; and  vol.  Ui.  p.  783. 
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in  which  the  wild  vagaries  which  the  knight  pro- 
pounds as  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Chinese, 
arc  cleverly  ridiculed,  by  supposing  them  Angli- 
cised and  carried  into  execution  in  the  royal  gar- 
dens at  Kew,  laid  out  by  Chambers  a few  years 
before.  As  an  architect,  the  name  of  Sir  William 
Chambers,  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  stands  in  the  first  rank.  This 
distinguished  artist,  on  his  return  from  his  pro- 
fessional studies  in  Italy,  was  introduced  on  the 
recommendation  of  Carr  of  York  as  a tutor  in 
architecture  to  the  Prince,  afterwards  George  III. 
His  first  considerable  work  was  Lord  Besborough’s 
villa  at  Roehampton,  a building  of  fine  propor- 
tions and  great  purity  of  detail,  though  not,  like  the 
great  majority  of  his  later  works,  exemplifying 
strictly  his  own  precept — ” that,  in  providing  the 
elegant  and  the  durable,  the  comfortable  and  com- 
modious may  be  secured.”  This  golden  rule  oc- 
curs in  his  ‘ Treatise  on  the  Decorative  Part  of 
Civil  Architecture,*  the  most  valuable  elementary 
work  on  the  art,  so  far  as  it  professes  to  treat  upon 
it,  in  the  English  or  any  other  language,  in  which 
the  author’s  intimate  knowledge  of  the  productions 
of  the  Italian  and  French  schools  is  wrought  into 
a digest  of  the  practice  of  the  great  masters  in 
attaining  that  harmony  and  good  keeping  which 
essentially  characterise  their  works,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  his  own.  Being  promoted  to  the  office 
of  surveyor-general,  he  commenced  in  1776  his 
great  work,  ^merset  House,  “ in  which,**  to  bor- 
row the  words  of  Gwilt,  ” though  there  be  many 
faults,  yet  so  well  did  he  understand  his  art,  that  it 
is  a matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  and  indeed  re- 
quires hypercriticism,  to  find  anything  offensive  to 
good  taste  in  the  detail.”  The  character  of  the 
street  front  is  truly  palatial ; the  vestibule  of  en- 
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trance  in  the  highest  degree  scenic  and  picturesque, 
and  the  proportions  and  distribution  of  the  quad* 
rangle  leave  nothing  wanting  to  satisfy  both  the 
eye  and  the  judgment.  The  river  front  is  more 
liable  to  exception.  The  disproportionate  height 
of  the  terrace  is  injudiciously  aggravated  by  the 
introduction  of  columns,  which  unduly  diminish 
the  order  of  the  superstructure,  and  the  facade  of 
six  hundred  feet  extends  in  unbroken  monotony, 
while  the  grove  of  chimneys  is  suffered  to  deform 
the  roof,  instead  of  being  called  into  play  to  vary 
the  outline.  A multiplicity  of  parts  is  the  chief 
blame  which  has  fallen  on  this,  as  on  Chambers’s 
works  in  general ; but,  with  all  its  imperfections 
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on  its  head,  Somerset  Hotue  holds  a high  place 
among  the  public  buildings  of  Europe.  Cham* 
bers  died  in  1196.  His  most  distinguished  pupil 
was  James  Qandon  (before  named  as  the  editor  of 
the  * Vitruvius  Britannicus  ’),  architect  of  the 
Parliament  House  (now  the  Bank  of  Ireland),  the 
Four  Courts,  and  other  buildings,  at  Dublin. 

We  may  conclude  our  account  of  what  may  be 
called  the  old  school  of  architecture  in  England  with 
Robert  M ylne,  the  architect  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
modem  bridges,  Blackfriars,  commenced  in  1760, 
and  completed  in  eight  years — a work  unsurpassed 
by  the  skill  with  which  the  graceful,  the  classical, 
and  the  picturesque  are  combined  in  a species  of 
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Structure  to  which  a knowledge  of  architecture  in  its 
moi^t  fundamental  and  important  sense,  the  union 
of  beauty  with  utility,  has  seldom  been  applied.* 

“ L’ennui  du  beau,”  says  the  French  proverb, 
" mene  au  singulier,”  and  the  aphorism  is  no 
inapt  exponent  of  the  new  school  of  architecture 
which  was  destined  to  prevail  against  the  example 
and  precepts  of  Taylor  and  Chambers.  It  mi^ht 
be  thought  that  the  various  publications  which 
made  their  appearance  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  revealing  to  architects  treasures 
of  antiquity  hitherto  unknown,  or  known  but  im- 
perfectly, would  tend  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
thought,  and  stimulate  the  powers  of  invention. 
Wood  and  Dawkins  had  surveyed  and  published 
the  Remains  of  Palmyra  in  1753,  and  of 
Baalbec  in  1757.  In  1762  appeared  the  first 
volume  of  James  Stuart’s  ‘ Antiquities  of  Athens,* 
a work  upon  which  terms  of  praise  might  be  ex- 
hausted, without  surpassing  the  just  appreciation  of 
its  merits.  The  ‘ Ruins  of  Spalatro’  appeared  in 

* Thrie  obtervatioiu  nfer  to  BUckfH«n  Bridgo  Bf  it  «u,  but  i* 
no  loafer. 


1764,  from  the  pencil  of  Robert  Adam,  an  archi- 
tect of  whom  there  will  be  more  to  say  ; and  a 
second  visit  to  Greece  by  Nicolas  Revett,  the  co- 
adjutor of  Athenian  Stuart,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  produced  the  * Ionian  Anti- 
quities ’ in  1769.  Here  was  a fund  of  materials 
which  might  at  once  have  varied,  enriched,  and 
purified  our  style;  but  the  good  seed  fell  on  an 
un^ateful  soil.  Wearied  by  the  insipidity  of  the 
imitations  of  the  imitators  of  Palladio,  the  public 
taste  was  W this  time  bent  upon  novelty  at  any 
price,  and  Robert  Adam,  who  with  the  depraved 
architecture  of  the  dregs  of  the  Roman  empire  ap- 
peared first  in  the  field,  was  the  successful  candidate 
for  its  applause,  which  he  maintained  triumphantly 
to  the  end  of  his  career.  Robert  Adam  (his  bro- 
ther, James  Adam,  is  associated  with  him  in  his 
works)  had,  nevertheless,  some  of  the  qualities  re- 
quisite to  form  an  architect,  and  his  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive popularity,  which  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  was  not  destitute  of  a 
solid  foundation.  In  the  distribution  of  his  plans 
for  convenience  and  comfort  he  is  unrivalled. 
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From  the  fully  developed  manaion,  with  ita  centre 
and  wings,  to  the  London  house,  where  he  has  to 
contend  with  a site  four  times  as  deep  as  the  street 
frontage,  his  dispositions  are  masterly  ; but  in  the 
general  composition  of  his  elevations  we  shall  seek 
in  vain  for  anything  striking  or  original,  and  in 
their  treatment  decoratively,  including  in  the  ap- 
lication  of  those  terms  the  orders  of  architecture, 
e falls  into  proportions  and  proRles  which  set  at 
defiance  the  immutable  principles  of  adjustment 
which  have  been  proved  to  govern  the  practice  of 
the  ancients,  and  from  which  no  striking  departure 
has  ever  been  effected  with  success.  An  extrava- 
gant aflfectation  of  liijhiness  has  resulted  in  a mea- 
greness and  poverty  unexampled  in  any  style  pre- 
tending to  M regular  architecture.  “ Spindle 
columns,  bald  capitals,  wide  intercolumniations 
and  scanty  entablatures,”  says  Mr.  Payne  Knight, 
alluding  to  the  works  of  Adam,  “ form  a sort  of 
frippery  trimming,  fit  only  to  adorn  a brick  clamp, 
which  is  indeed  the  usual  application  of  them." 
In  his  decorations,  Adam  is  lavish  of  ornament, 
but  so  thin  and  wiry  in  character,  and  so  ill  dis- 
tributed, that  it  never  produces  the  effect  of  rich- 
ness. His  interiors  are  more  to  be  commended 
than  his  elevations.  Some  of  his  halls  and  saloons 
are  well  composed  for  pictures<|ue  architectural 
effect,  when  they  are  not  marred  by  the  paltry 
character  of  the  decoration.  In  the  introduction 
of  colour  in  his  ceilings  he  was  especially  unhappy. 


[Book  II. 

Adam  published  his  works.  The  first  part  ap- 
peared in  1768,  and  in  the  prefaces  to  that  and 
the  succeeding  portions  be  dwells  with  much 
complacency  on  the  influences  of  his  perform- 
ances on  the  taste  of  the  day — a claim  unfor- 
tunately but  too  well  founded.  His  style  had 
become  the  fashion,  and  set  the  mode  not  only  for 
houses,  but  fur  carriages,  plate,  picture-frames, 
and  furniture  of  every  description,  and  all  in  the 
same  manner  of  overloaded  flim^  ornament.  One 
assumption  for  which  he  takes  credit  to  himself 
may  be  allowed  to  him — that  he  has  not  ” trod  in 
the  paths  of  others,  nor  derived  aid  from  their 
labours.”  “ He  who  resolves  never  to  ransack  any 
mind  but  his  own,”  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,* 
“ will  soon  be  reduced  from  mere  barrenness  to 
the  poorest  of  all  imitations — be  will  be  obliged  to 
imitate  himself,  and  to  repeat  what  he  has  before 
repeated.”  Adam’s  buildings  are  in  fact  as  tire- 
some from  their  sameness  as  they  are  displeasing 
from  the  frivolity  of  their  style. 

The  works  of  Adam  are  extremely  numerous, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  Scotland,  his  native 
country.  Gosford  House,  in  East  Lothian,  is  an 
example  of  his  skill  in  plans  ;t  and  the  Raster 
Ofificc,  in  Edinburgh,  is  in  every  respect  one  of  his 
best  works.  Caen  Wood,  at  Hampstead,  contri- 
buted much  to  his  reputation,  although  (perhaps 
because)  it  displays  as  much  of  his  defects  as  of 
his  merits.  The  alterations  at  Sion  House } are 


admirably  conceived,  but  no  caricature  of  all  his 
habitual  sins  against  good  tasle,  collected  into  one 
focus,  could  surpass  the  entrance-gate  to  the  park. 
In  Ixindon  he  eifected,  on  his  own  speculation,  the 
important  improvement  of  the  terrace  and  build- 
ings of  the  Adelphi.  Portland-place  is  also  from 
bis  designs,  where  he  has  endeavoured,  by  excess  of 
width,  to  produce  the  grandeur  of  effect  which  our 
habits  of  building  seem  to  preclude  in  cur  street- 


nrehitecture.  In  the  screen  at  the  Admiralty  he 
has  surpassed  himself.  It  is  a work  of  great  beauty, 
independently  of  being  remarkable  as  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  Adam  has  adopted  a recognised 
style  in  the  detail,  an  aberration  for  which  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  apologize  in  his  book.  Let 

* Divourm,  Nu. 

t See  RirhAidsoQ's  Dew  VilraTiue  Bhlanuicu*. 

I See  the  works  of  Robert  tDd  Jenci  A<Um. 
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it  however  be  observed,  that  this  work  stands  an 
example  of  the  futility  of  beauty  in  architecture 
irrespective  of  fitness,  since  the  want  of  convenient 
access  to  the  court  led  to  its  mutilation  some  years 
ago.  Robert  Adam  died  in  1792. 

Another  of  the  family,  William  Adam,  was  ex- 
tensively employed  in  Scotland.  His  works  may 
be  seen  in  the  * Vitruvius  Scoticus.’  They  have  no 
trace  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  brothers,  nor  are 


I they  of  tlie  Palladian  school;  but  rather  in  the  old 
j French  style. 

The  next  influential  name  in  the  history  of  the 
art  in  England  is  that  of  James  Wyatt,  who,*  about 
the  year  1766,  entered  upon  a long  and  successful 
career  of  forty-eight  years.  His  first  important 
work  was  the  Paniheou  ball  and  concert  room,  in 
Oxford-street,  where  he  displayed  a knowledge  of 
the  antique,  and  an  original  taste  and  tact  in  its 


T«r  P*»TM*OK. 


a iattation,  which  at  once  placed  him  high  in  his 
profession.  Never,  perhaps,  was  so  great  a repu- 
tation earned  by  a first  work.  The  principal  room 
was  a noble  conception  : it  has  long  since  ])eri^hed 
by  Are.  The  two  (runts,  that  toward  Oxford-street 
much  altered,  are  all  that  remain  of  this  cele- 
brated building.  The  works  of  James  Wyatt  in 
general  exhibit  a lively  imagination  and  a classical 
feeling ; yet  his  taste  was  by  no  means  uninHuenced 
by  the  passing  fashion,  which  is  evidenced  by  a 
VOL.  III. — GEO.  m. 


certain  fanciful  treatment  of  the  orders,  and  a too 
frequent  intrusion  of  tablets  and  medallions  into 
his  decorations.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that 
his  reputation  has  waned  a little.  In  the  di»]K>si- 
tions  of  his  plans  he  was  consummately  skilful. 
But  James  Wyatt’s  chief  claim  to  a prominent 
station  in  the  history  of  art  is  due  to  the  part  he 
ttvok  in  the  revival  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture, w hich  began,  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
(century,  to  dispute  for  ascendancy,  in  the  conflict 
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of  styi  s^  over  the  fallen  Pallatlinn.  The  only 
artist  who  had  hitherto  aucrct'ded  in  ut^derstand- 
ingeven  the  details  of  the  (iothic  style  was  James 
Essex,  who  restored  the  lantern  at  Ely  cathedral 
and  made  cunsiderahle  repairs  at  Lincoln.  He  was 
also  much  employed  at  Cambridge,  where  his  stall* 
work  in  King’s  College  Chapel  betrays  itself ; but 
for  the  most  part  his  restorations  escape  notice, 
which  is  no  small  merit.  Esj»ex  died  in  1784. 
Wyatt  took  up  the  Gothic  style  with  a view  to  re- 
pn'xiuce  it.  He  speedily  mastered  its  expression 
and  details,  and  showed  that  they  were  to  be  ac- 
quired, like  those  of  any  other  style,  by  the  study 
and  measurement  of  original  examples,  and  by  no 
other  meauB.  Of  his  proficiency  thus  far  the  ex- 
tensive repairs  and  alterations  which  he  executed 
in  some  of  the  principal  colleges  at  Oxford,  before 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  afford  con* 
vincing  proofs;  but  it  may  be  doubted  wnetner 
he  ever  understood  the  broad  principles  or  the 


Gothic  style  in  its  various  modiricatiuns,  as  applied 
to  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  purposes,  luiw- 
ever  well  he  may  have  Ik‘6ii  acquaiiUe<l  with  its 
individual  features.  In  1789  he  was  eniplpy^'d  to 
restore  Salishiir)’  cathedral,  upon  whjlcii  he  pro* 
cecnled  nccordiug  to  his  own  notions  of  architcc*^ 
tural  effect,  and  of  the  innate  l>eauty  of  by 

reducing  the  whole  edifice,  as  fur  as  )>uasifde, 
an  empty  room,  thereby  stultifying  the  arclui^^u 
of  the  middle  ages,  who  showed  liieir  skill  in  no' 
thing  more  strikingly  tlian  in  the  gradual  ajid, 
distinct  development  of  the  nunu-rous  zucmbeis 
which  constitute  the  complicated  pile  of  a Gothic 
cathedral.  Remonstrances  pour^  in  upon  the 
rasb  arcnitcct  and  his  employers — too  late  to  save 
the  eleven  chapels,  the  two  porches,  the  bell-tower, 
and  the  iriuniinatiuns  on  the  roof  and  walls,  which 
then  and  there  perished,  but  happily  in  time  to 
prevent,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  ever,  similar  devasta* 
tion  elsewhere.  At  Fontbill,  which  he  began  io 


Foktmill. 


1795,  he  committed  the  error  of  representing  an 
abbey,  not  as  an  habitable  building  combined  with 
a church,  but  as  a house  in  the  shape  of  a church, 
and  of  endeavouring  by  colossal  dimensions  alone 
fo  produce  effects  which  are  unattainable,  especi- 
ciaily  in  the  Gothic  style,  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  a ht  modihcutioQ  of  the  proportions  and 
dctnils. 

As  wc  must  return  to  the  works  of  James  Wyatt 
in  the  ne.xt  Book,  it  is  necessary  only  to  add,  in 
this  place,  that  he  was  appointed  Surveyor-General 
on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Chambers;  and,  in 
the  year  1800,  made  the  fir^t  step  towards  restoring 
Windsor  Castle  to  its  original  character,  which  had 


been  nearly  obliterated  by  the  alterations  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  The  vestibule  and  staircase 
to  the  state  apartments,  the  greater  part  of  w ldchj 
has  yielded  in  its  turn  to  later  innovators,  were, 
characterized,  like  his  Gothic  works  in  gcnerai,|. 
by  correctness  of  form  and  detail,  but  partook  too 
much  of  the  ccclci*iaslical  style. 

In  the  present  day,  with  the  experience  of  ano- 
ther hHlf-cenlury  pils^ed  in  the  study  of  Gothic  (if 
of  nothing  else),  it  is  ca^y  for  architectural  cri- 
ticism to  expatiate  on  tlic  faults  of  James  V/yatt ; 
but  his  acquirements  will  lie  estimated  nt  their 
proper  value  when  wc  recollect  how  the  front  of  the 
Guildhall,  in  London,  was  Gothicised  os  late  u« 
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1789  by  George  Dance,  who  held  the  ofBcc  of 
Surveyor  to'  the  City.  Dance,  however,  occupies 
an  honourable  place  among  he  architects  of  the 
period.  Newgale  and  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  will 
not  easily  be  surpassed  in  the  essential  quality 
of  eharacter.  He  also  built  the  Giltspur-street 
Comptet,  and  in  a more  decorative  style  has  left 
us  the  Aiakyienrc  (now  the  British)  Gallery  in 
Pall  Malt.  Dance  was  willing,  like  his  omtem- 
portiries,  to  do  something  new,  and  devised  the 
exjiedient  of  varying  his  outline  by  Greek  scpul- 
^hfal  omanients ; but  he  seems  to  have  wanted 
fhe  imagmatiuo  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  his 
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own  idea,  which  was  afterwards  appropriated  with 
great  success  by  his  pupil  John  Soane.  Dance 
would  also  appear,  from  his  designs,  to  have  the 
honour  of  the  invention,  once  popular,  of  pilasters 
without  capitals  or  bases,  panoll^  or  fluted  like 
joiner’s-work.  He  has  used  tlicin  in  the  front  of 
the  theatre  at  Bath. 

Although  Sir  John  Soane  published  a collection  of 
his  works  as  early  as  1788,  and  was  appointed  Ar- 
chitect to  the  Rank  of  England  in  the  same  year,  yet, 
as  he  long  stood  confessedly  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  exercised  a very  powerful  influence 
over  the  arts,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  consi- 
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deration  of  his  puSlic  works  more  properly  belongs 
to  the  next  Book.  The  publication  referred  to 
consists  entirely  of  private  dwellings,  mostly  of  the 
villa  class,  meagre  in  style,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of  that 
peculiar  character  by  which  the  architect  so  re- 
markably distinguished  himself  at  a later  period. 
The  plans,  for  the  most  part,  exhibit  a defect 
which  has  since,  from  notions  of  economy,  become 
too  common — the  substitution  of  a wretched  lobby 
for  that  characteristic  feature  of  a country-house, 
the  hall : in  other  respects  they  are  well  distri- 
buted. 

Our  review  of  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the 
fine  arts  may  be  concluded  with  a notice  of  some 
other  artists,  to  whom  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
recur. 

Of  these,  Henry  Holland  was  distinguished  by 
the  patronage  of  George  Prince  of  Wales,  wl»o  pre- 
figured the  sort  of  encouragement  the  future  mo- 
narch was  likely  to  bestow  ujwn  the  arts,  by  cm- 
|dbviitg  him  umm  that  extensive  structure  of  lath 
aml^'tiVes,  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton.  In  1784  he 
aitered  Caklton  House,  and  to  him  was  due  the  fa- 
cade, pleasing  and  harmonious  in  all  its  proportions 
and  details,  with  its  beautiful  portico,  turned  to  a le- 
intimate  purpose  by  afl'ording  shelter  for  carriages. 
Holland  built  Drury-lane  Theatre,  destroyed  by 
fire  ill  1809;  imd  the  facade  and  hall  of  Mel- 
Iwjimie  House  nt  Whitehall,  which  remains  a me- 
morial of  his  refined  taste.  lie  was  likewise  the 
author  of  the  India  House,  usually  attributed  to 


Jupp,  who  was  surveyor  to  the  Company  at  the  time 
it  was  built.  It  is  a commonplace  design,  and  the 
portico  ill  assorted  to  the  wings;  but  porticoes  were 
now  coming  into  a vogue  whi^  made  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  their  assodation  a matter  of  no 
importance.  Honourable  mention  must  be  made 
of  Freemasons*  Hall,  erected  by  Thomas  Sandby, 
Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
1775;  and  the  Italian  Opera-House,  celebmt^ 
among  the  great  theatres  of  Europe  for  its  elegant 
form  and  its  acoustic  qualities,  by  Novosielsky,  in 
1789.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Sessions- House 
at  Clerkenwell,  by  Thomas  Rogers,  in  1779;  and 
the  Trinity-House,  by  Samuel  Wyatt,  the  brother 
of  James  Wyatt,  and  a close  follower  of  his  style,  in 
1797. — and  we  shall  have  noticed  most  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  worthy  of  remark  at  the  close  of  the 
]>rescnt  period.  As  for  Church  Architecture,  it  lay 
in  a catalepsy,  to  wake  in  an  atrophy  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

We  must  now  look  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  to  recall  the  memory  of  an 
architect,  who,  if  he  executed  few  plans,  left  many 
to  be  e.xecuted,  and  to  make  a reputation  for  others. 
John  Gwyiin,  who  built  the  Magdalen  Bridge  at 
Oxford,  published,  in  1706,  his  * London  and 
Westminster  Improved;*  in  which  be  has  so  well 
considered  the  topographical  defects  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  tlic  means  of  applying  remedies  to  them, 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  impruveiucnt  in  our  public, 
ways,  either  effected  or  proposed  during  the  present 
cciuurv,  of  which  he  is  not  really  the  iiiithor  and 
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originator.  The  opening  from  llic  Mansion-House 
10  l.ionJon  Bridge  (King  WiHium-slreei)  is  per- 
haps the  only  one  not  directly  suggested  by  his 
maps,  four  of  which  accompany  his  book. 
Passing  over  his  observations  on  street  archi- 
tecture in  general,  his  proposals  for  regulating  the 
new  quarters  then  springing  up  to  the  north  of 
Oxford-street,  and  his  alarm  ut  the  unrestrained 
increase  of  the  metropolis,  it  mav  interest  the  ge- 
neral reader  to  compare  u few  lending  points  in  his 
plans  with  what  has  actually  l)cen  done  or  is  now 
in  contemplation.  The  bridge  at  the  Savoy  (Wa- 
terloo Bridge),  with  its  approaches  from  the  north 
and  south — the  removal  of  Fleet  Market,  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  line  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  to 
the  North  ro;id— the  general  clearing  and  widen- 
ing of  the  Straud,  and  the  isolation  of  St.  Cle- 
ment’s church — Moorgutc-street,  the  widening  of 
l»thbury,  and  the  formation  of  sipiarcs  in  Moor- 
fields — the  disincumbrnnee  of  AVestrninster  Abbey 
and  the  erection  of  a Se^8ion8-Houpc  in  the  open 
space,— all  these  arc  on  the  plans  of  John  Gwynn. 
Ill  Kegent-street  has  been  carried  into  effect  one  of 
several  suggestions,  or  rather  a combination  of 
two  of  them,  for  ojiening  communications  through 
the  metropolis  from  north  and  south;  and  the  col- 
lutcrul  improvements  in  li»c  same  quarter,  the  con- 
tinuation of  Mnrlborough-sireet,  Jermyn-street, 
and  Charles  street,  widening  the  east-end  of  Pall 
Midi,  opening  St.  Martin’s  Church,  and  making  a 
square  on  the  site  of  the  King’s  Mews,  arc  all, 
with  some  variatioos,  his  designs.  So  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  Coventry- street  through  Ivcice^ter- 
sfjuare,  tile  contemplated  improvement  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Blcionisburv,  and  the  clearance  about 
to  lie  made  lictween  the  Bank  and  Cornhill  to 
throw  ojien  the  Exchange.  He  stigmatizes,  with 
becoming  iudignution,  the  disgraceful  motives 
which  still  perpetuate  the  nuisance  of  Smitlifield 
Market,  and  blames  severely  the  attempts  to  im- 


prove the  old  London  Bridge  irrsh?Ad  of  iMiihling 
a new  one  ; and  it  does  great  hononr  to  his  saga- 
city and  judgment,  that  he  argues  against  the  ap- 
prehensions which  then  and  long  after  existed,  even 
in  the  minds  of  eminent  engineers,  ns  to  the  ill 
effects  which  the  removal  of  the  dam  formed  by 
the  old  bridge  might  produce  upon  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  and  which  experience  has  now  proved 
to  lie  unfounded.  Gw^nn’s  hook  has  been,  and 
will  be  for  generations  to  come,  a valuable  legacy 
to  posterity. 

The  spirit  of  nations  may  be  traced  in  their 
works  of  art  in  all  its  branches.  From  the 
sublime  of  the  Italians  to  the  homely  matter- 
of-fact  of  the  Dutch,  the  characteristics  of  the 
European  schools  of  painting  have  been  im- 
pressed upon  each  by  induences  as  far  beyond 
human  contml  as  those  which  have  dictated  the 
progress  of  the  moral  and  political  institutions 
of  the  people;  and  art,  whether  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, has  reached  its  most  exalted  condition  only 
when  it  has  growm  with  the  growth,  and  strength- 
ened with  the  strength,  of  the  state  in  which  it 
has  flourished.  It  is  only  in  the  nineteenth  century 
that  the  British  school  of  painting  has  been  esta- 
blished on  the  solid  basis  of  national  habits  and 
modes  of  thinking;  but  these  influences  (inde- 
pendently of  w'hich  no  genuine  art  ever  has  ex- 
isted, or  ever  can  exist)  have  finally  triumphed, 
and,  though  they  have  failed  in  our  own  lease  to 
place  art  on  its  loftiest  pinnacle,  we  may  be  justly 
proud  both  of  the  number  and  of  the  excellence  of 
the  artists  by  whom  our  poetry  and  history  have 
been  illustrated,  the  changeful  effects  of  our  atmo- 
sphere and  the  picturesque  antiquities  which  cha- 
racterise our  landscapes  fixed  aral  ]»erpetuaied,  the 
incidents  of  our  moral  and  ilomesiic  life  brought 
home  to  our  sympathies,  the  results  of  foreign  tra- 
vel and  enterprise  displayed,  and  the  living  furmt 
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of  the  great,  the  learned,  tlie  noble,  and  the  beau- 
tiful transmitted  to  posterity.  If  the  British 
school  of  the  present  day  be  reproached  with  fol- 
lowing art  in  its  inferior  paths  only,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  its  general  didusion,  aided  by  the 
use  of  water-colours  and  the  unrivalled  school  of 
engravers  who  have  rendered  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  every  class  familiar  to  all  ranks,  cannot  but 
be  calculated  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the 
encouragement  of  higher  efforts,  whenever  circum- 
stances may  be  more  favourable  to  their  develop- 
ment. That  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  British 
character  enters  largely  into  our  actual  state  of 
art  is  not  to  be  denied ; and  it  might  perhaps  be 
argued,  from  past  experience  of  the  controlling  in- 
fluences over  national  styles,  that  an  indigenous 
scluHil  could  hardly  flourish  in  Great  Britain  on  any 
other  terms.  Whatever  theories  may  be  formed  on 
this  subject,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  grand  style 
of  art,  which  neither  tlie  precepts  of  Reynolds,  the 
example  of  West,  nor  the  enthusiasm  of  Barry 
could  sustain,  repulsed  by  the  Church  and  hope- 
less of  any  other  asylum,  was  enabled,  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  make 
a hnal  struggle  for  pre-eminence  through  the  aid  - 
of  a mercantile  speculation ; and,  although  the  en- 
terprise failed  in  the  proposed  result  of  establish- 
ing that  class  of  painting  on  a national  basis,  yet  it 
had  the  effect  of  confirming  the  intimate  alliance 
of  Art  with  Commerce,  by  which,  whether  finally 
iur  good  or  evil  (and  the  question  has  been  fiercely 
debated),  it  has  since  been  so  materially  influenced. 
The  fuundation  of  “ the  Shakspeare  Gallery  " is 
an  important  event  in  the  history  of  British  art. 


BoTOCtI,. 


John  Boydell,  citizen  and  alderman  of  London, 
was  hred  an  engraver,  and  published  his  first  works 
about  1 746.  Although  he  never  attained  any  emi- 
nence in  his  pursuit,  he  soon  enabled  himself,  by 
his  industry,  to  become  a publisher  of  the  engrav- 
ings of  others ; and  he  secured  in  his  employment 
the  best  artists,  whose  talents  he  was  well  able  to 
appreciate  and  well  inclined  to  remunerate  liberally. 
The  Niobe  and  Phaeton  by  Woullet  after  Wilson, 
the  Liber  Veritatis  by  Earlom,  the  drawings  of 
Guercino  in  the  Royal  Cullectiun  by  Bartoluzzi, 
and  the  Houghton  Gallery  by  the  same  and  other 


eminent  engraven,  may  be  mentioned  among  the 
important  works  which  were  thus  brought  before 
the  world.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  well-known 
character  of  this  distinguished  citizen  to  believe  that 
he  was  influenced  no  less  by  an  enthusiastic  desire 
to  fix  the  national  taste  on  the  highest  department 
of  painting  than  by  the  spirit  of  trade,  when,  in 
1787,  he  entered  into  the  plan  for  an  edition  of 
Shakspeare  which  should  carry  to  perfection  the 
arts  of  typography  and  engraving,  and  display  in 
its  illustrations  whatever  the  talents  of  the  historical 
painters  of  the  English  school  could  produce,  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  works  of  the  immortal  bard. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  might  be  inclined  to  consider 
such  patronage  unsuited  to  the  dignity  of  high  art, 
and  he  received  the  first  proposition  coldly ; but 
his  scruples  were  overcome,  and  the  list  of  the 
painters  eugaged  on  the  work  includes,  without 
exception,  every  one  of  whom  either  the  Royal 
Academy  or  the  nation  at  large  could  conceive  they 
had  any  reason  to  boast.  Never  were  the  talents 
of  artists  more  fairly  put  to  the  test.  The  subjects 
to  be  treated  were  assuredly  worthy  to  call  forth  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  of  tlie  mind.  The  artists 
were  encouraged  to  paint  on  any  scale  which  they 
believed  best  suited  to  the  development  of  their 
powers.  The  Shakspeare  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall  was 
built  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their  works,  and 
exhibiting  them  to  the  public ; and,  in  addition  to 
prospects  of  fame  and  the  consideration  which  ac- 
companies it,  the  more  solid  incentive  to  exertion 
was  unsparingly  administered.  The  results  can 
hardly  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of 
the  preparation ; and  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
among  the  new  candidates  for  the  honours  of  the 
historical  and  poetical  pencil,  above  a score  in 
number,  there  are  but  few  who  can  justly  claim 
any  rank  in  that  style  of  art.  The  nature  of  the 
work,  however,  admitted  of  some  variety,  and  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  one  or  two  artists  of 
merit,  who  acquitted  themselves  honourably  in 
other  departments. 

To  the  Shakspeare  Gallery  Reynolds  contributed 
three  pictures — Puck,  Macbeth  at  the  Cauldron, 
and  the  Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort.  The  Fuck  is 
the  very  incarnation  of  the  mischievous  spirit,  but 
in  the  other  two  subjects  it  must  be  admitted  there 
is  a want  of  diguity  which  it  requires  all  the  magic 
of  the  artist’s  colour  and  execution  ‘o  redeem. 
They  must  both,  however,  rank  os  great  works. 
Barry  contributed  but  one — Lear  with  the  dead 
body  of  Cordelia.  From  the  pencil  of  Opie  there 
were  five,  all  strongly  marked  with  the  just  and 
forcible  expression  which  he  so  faithfully  tran- 
scribed from  nature.  The  Incantation  Scene  in  the 
Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.  is  the  most  striking:  it 
is  even  grand.  The  bold  vigour  of  Romney  was 
displayed  with  pre-eminent  success  in  two  alle- 
gories— Shakspeare  nursed  by  Tragedy  and  Co- 
medy, and  attended  by  Nature  and  the  Passions ; 
and  in  the  fine  figure  of  Cassandra  raving ; — the  lat- 
ter insjiircd,  like  many  others  of  his  pictures  of  the 
same  class,  by  the  charms  of  the  celebrated  lady 
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llumilton.  Angelica  Kauffman  and  Wright  of 
Derby  contributed  each  two  pictures ; the  former 
iu  her  usual  tame  manner,  and  the  latter  in  a style 
remarkable  fur  nothing  but  the  bad  taste  of  the 
costume.  West’s  I>ear  iu  the  Storm  is  a pictiire 
well  worthy  of  his  reputation : his  Ophelia  is  less 
satisfactory.  Of  these  artists  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  more;  but,  in  enumerating  those  who  have 
not  come  under  our  observation  in  a former 
Book,  such  particulars  will  be  noticed  as  may  he 
requisite  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  general  csti* 
Mate  of  their  merits  or  pretensions. 

The  name  of  Henry  Fuseli  undwibtedly  claims 
the  first  place  among  those  of  the  historical  painters 
who  had  risen  up  in  England  since  the  formation 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  who  now  put  forth 
their  exertions  in  the  Shakspeare  Gallery.  This 
eJiUaurdinary  man  was  a native  of  Zurich,  and 
came  to  England  in  pursuit  of  literary  distinction 
in  1763  ; but  he  soon  felt  another  vocation,  and, 
after  a residence  of  eight  years  in  Rome,  as  a voiary 
of  the  arts,  settled  himself  in  Loudon  in  1779.  An 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Michael  Augelo,  Fuseli  pus- 
sessed  powers  of  imagination,  and  a feeling  for  tlie 
sublime,  which  justified  his  ambition  to  figure  in 
the  highi^st  walks  of  painting;  and  it  is  no  profa- 
nation of  the  name  of  the  mighty  Florentine  to 
admit  that  of  Fuseli  among  his  followers— a dis- 
tinction to  which  DO  other  modem  painter  can  ad> 
vance  a pretension  of  a claim.  His  compositions 
occupy  an  cmincut  place  in  the  class  to  which  he 
ai!i])ired.  No  artist  has  approached  him  in  the  suc- 
cess with  which  he  has  embodied  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  forms  suggested  by  the  pages  of  Shakspeare 
aud  Milton,  but  as  a painter  be  was  too  impatient 
and  im{>ctuou8  to  do  full  justice  to  his  own  con- 
ceptions. His  execution  is  careless,  and  he  treats 
colour  as  if  he  despised  it,  although  his  cold,  cada- 
verous tones  are  well  calculated  fur  llie  etfect  of  the 
subjects  in  which  he  delighted.  His  strength  lay 
in  those  su{>eruatursl  and  ehadow'y  delineations 
which  fixed  upon  him  the  soubriquet  of  **  Painter 
f«  ordinary  to  Uu  DecilP  The  appearance  of 
the  Ghost  iu  the  first  act  of  Hamlet  is  one  of  the 
sublinicst  productions  of  the  art : it  is,  in  truth, 
the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark  ” which  **  stalks 
away.”  The  Witches  in  Macbeth  are  fearful ; and 
two  scenes  from  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
display,  beyond  all  cumparisou  with  his  fellows, 
the  fertility  of  his  imagination  and  the  vigour  of 
his  drawing.  In  dealing  with  mere  mortal  sub- 
jects lie  runs  into  exaggerated  action,  his  women 
are  apt  to  be  strange  specimeus  of  the  sex,  and  he 
bus  sometimes  scarcely  avoided  the  bounds  which 
separate  the  sublime  from  the  ridiculous,  llie 

Milton  Gallery,’*  which  he  painted  singly  iu 
rivalry  with  the  SliaksiK'are,  occupied  him  from 
1791  to  1800.  It  ounsiaied  of  forty-se  veu  pictures, 
and  although  in  some  of  the  subjects  the  grave 
majestic  solemnity  of  the  poet  has  been  too  much 
fur  the  painter,  the  scries  comprehends  several  of 
his  finest  works.  The  I^nzur-House  is  a high  ef- 
lurL  of  genius  ; and  Satan  starting  up  nt  the  Touch 
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of  Ithuricl’s  Spear,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  set ; not  more  for  the  magnificent  characteriza- 
tion of  the  arch-fiend,  tlian  for  the  grace  and 
beauty  which  he  has  unexpectedly  thrown  ever  the 
repoac  of  our  first  parents.  Another  of  his  w orks 
which  deserves  peculiar  notice  Is  the  Infernal 
Knight,  from  Boccaccio’s  Theodore  an»l  Honoria, 
It  has  been  well  said,  “that,  if  ever  a spirit  visited 
the  earth,  it  must  have  appeared  to  Fuk'li.*’  TMs 
admirable  painter  and  accomplished  scholar  diyd 
in  1825,  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Acadeniy  and 
fessor  of  Painting.  Ilis  lectures  do  groat  buDoujr 
to  his  literary  abilities.  I 

James  Northcote  was  a pupil  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, but  devoted  himself  to  the  highest  style  of 
painting,  and  produced  many  meritorious  and 
well-known  illustrations  of  English  history.  He 
contributed  largely  to  the  Shakspeare  tiallcry. 
The  scenes  of  Hubert  and  Prince  Arthur,  and  the 
Death  of  the  Princes  in  Richard  III.,  are  works 
deservedly  popular.  Xorthcote’a  paintings  hold  a 
rcs|>ectablc  place  in  their  class.  It  is  true  that  his 
eompusitioii  is  artificial,  his  drawing  defective, 
and  his  colouring  opaque,  but  lie  has  the  merit  nf 
telling  his  story  well,  and  has  succeeded  in  the 
difficult  task  of  uniting  in  his  heads  much  dignity 
with  strung  individuality.  Northcote  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Academy,  and  died  ut  an  advanced  age 
in  1831. 

William  Hamilton  and  Francis  Wheatley  were 
both  members  of  the  Royal  Acadeniy,  but  their 
employment  upon  the  Sbaks])eare  Gallery  seems 
to  indicate  a dearth  of  better  talent.  The  latter 
was  a painter  of  rural  and  domestic  scenes,  and  in 
great  request  as  a designer  for  book-plates,  but 
shows  to  little  advantage  iu  Shakspeare,  although 
the  subjects  allotted  to  him  are  such  as  arc  best 
fitted  to  the  style  he  prufcsi^cd.  Hamillou’s  com- 
positions are  to  be  noticed  only  for  their  uniform 
insipidity.  The  Rev.  \Vm.  Peters  feebly  supported 
the  honours  of  the  Academy  aud  the  Shakspeare 
Gallery,  though  there  is  some  character  in  his 
scenes  from  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  The 
comic  illustrations,  however,  fell  principally  to  the 
share  of  an  artist  who  has  done  them  greater  jus- 
tice, and  the  humour  of  Dewberry,  Slender,  Chris- 
topher Sly,  and  even  Fulstaff  liitnself,  derives  a new 
zest  from  the  visible  forms  in  which  tlicse  iierson* 
ages  have  been  clothed  by  Robert  Smirke.  The 
Arabian  Nights  were  illustrated  by  Uiis  artist  with 
equal  success.  Henry  Tresham  contributed 
picture  only  to  this  collection.  He  was  esteemed 
an  accomplished  artist  by  his  conterai>uracie%  iVw 
has  left  little  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  poster 
rity.  Two  subjects,  in  which  the  landscApq^  ia 
made  the  principal  feature,  served  to  exercise  -tfiiq 
talent  of  William  Hodges,  a pupil  of  VV'ilsoii,  whuas 
landscapes  will  always  be  distinguished  in  tlie 
English  school.  Although  defective  in  his  forms, 
and  inaccurate  in  his  general  design,  his  execution 
is  masterly  and  his  colouring  rich  and  harmonious. 
Ho<lges  was  appointeil  draughtsman  to  the  cxjio* 
dition  in  Cook’s  second  voyage  of  discovery,  and 
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uficrwunls  visited  Itic  West  Indies,  ibc  scenery  of 
which  fiirms  tlic  subject  of  JM>me  of  Ins  best  works. 

It  would  be  but  an  unprnfituble  task  to  pursue 
further  the  catalogue  of  the  artists  cugjiged  in  the 
Shakspcare.,’(/ivllery,  since  not  evert  tfie  title  of 
H.  A.y  »f>pertalning  to  some  who  remain  behind, 
Inis  ^rved  to  rescue  their  names  from  obscurity 
even  at  this  i^iort  distance  of  time.  Two  only 
must  1^  excepted  as  having  contributed  in  an 
Cmmdnt  degree  to  the  itlustraliun  of  English  litera- 
ture. ‘ The  romantic  and  jKjclical  compositions  of 
Richiird  Wcslall  and  Thomas  Stolhard  have  ever 
bceu  among  the  most  popular  of  their  class  for 
their  graccuilncss  and  elegance,  though  exhibiting 
very  dissimilar  moditications  of  those  qualities,  and 
very  unequal  degrees  of  merit  The  grace  of 
Westall  is  tlrat  of  the  ballet-master.  On  the 
figures  of  Stothnrd  it  sits  unatfected  and  unfelt, 
the  gift  of  heaven.  WeBtaU’s  skill  in  grouping 
and  management  of  light  and  slmde  impart  a 
highly  agreeable  character  to  his  compositions,  but 
his  munucrit?m  is  wearisome,  and  nothing  can  re- 
lieve the  monotonous  repetition  of  the  family  like- 
ness w hich  {lenadcs  his  heads.  Even  in  his  illus- 
trations of  Milton  the  same  conventional  forms  aj>- 
penr  on  the  scene,  whatever  be  its  character.  The 
compositions  of  Stothard  are  not  free  from  the 
charge  of  mannerism,  hut  they  teem  with  fancy, 
variety,  taste,  and  feeling,  and  truth  and  nature 
arc  the  distinguishing  marks  of  his  character  and 
expression.  He  has  embellished  the  pages  of 
literature  in  every  class,  feeling  the  influence  of 
poetry  witli  a congenial  mind.  His  works  are 
innumerable,  and  confer  the  highest  honour  on  the 
British  school  of  design.  He  has  embodied  to 
perfection  the  exquisite  groups  of  the  Dccamcrone, 
and  the  Canterbury  Pilgrimage  alone  might  sup- 
port his  claims  to  a distinguished  place  in  art. 
His  works  are  mostly  small,  and  those  in  oil  are 
handled  with  a simplicity  unfltted  for  expansion. 
Hence  he  has  added  little  to  his  reputation  by  his 
targe  paintings  on  the  staircase  at  Burleigh.  Sto- 
thurd  died  in  1834. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Alderman  Boydell  to 
have  presented  the  Shakspeare  paintings  to  the 
public,  as  a monument  of  the  arts  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  the  nucleus  of  a national  gal- 
lery. But  the  French  revolutionary  war,  by 
cutting  off  the  resources  of  foreign  commerce, 
injured  the  fortunes  of  the  munificent  citizen  to  a 
degree  which  Anally  compe11c<l  the  sale  of  the 
^iettfres.  Their  dis{)eraion  in  1805  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  final  blow  to  all  hopes  of  establishing 
a native  school  of  historical  art  on  the  grand  scale, 
and  the  prices  which  they  then  commanded,  whe- 
ther the  fiitilt  lay  in  the  demerits  of  the  artists  or 
the  apathy  of  the  public,  show  how  little  had  been 
achieved  by  the  effiirts  of  nearly  half  a century.* 

* fi'U'lml  lti«>  lar::r«t  m miwltt  br  t x* 

txit  tlie  M.u^ilrth.  for  wImHi  l-utiWU  ImuI  imid  the  |NiiDt-r 
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AND  THE  FIXE  ARTS. 

Id  the  mean  time  painting  flourished  in  other 
branches,  and  artists  were  rising  who  were  destined 
to  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  British  school,  and 
to  open  new  paths  to  its  progress.  The  star  of 
Lawrence  already  shone  briglitly  at  the  death  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  in  1702.  But  this  distinguished 
painter  will  be  more  conveniently  noticed  in  the 
next  Book,  and  we  must  turn  to  those  of  older 
reputation,  who  more  properly  belong  to  the  pre- 
sent period.  Of  these,  John  Hoppner  is  pre- 
eminent in  portrait,  and  had  secured  a consider- 
able share  of  royal  and  noble  patronage  even 
during  the  lifetime  of  Reynolds.  His  colouring  is 
natural,  frcsli,  and  harmonious,  his  efl'cets  of  light 
and  shade  forcible,  and,  as  he  excelled  ubo  in  land- 
scape, his  backgrounds  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  and  taste.  In  his  best  works,  as  in  the 
Sleeping  Nymph,  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  de  Tablcv,  he  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any 
master  in  the  (felicacy  and  truth  of  the  flesh-tints. 
Hoppner  contrilmtctl  a picture  to  the  Shakspeare 
Gallery.  A few’  of  the  [loriraits  of  William  Owen 
rank  high  for  their  vigorous  style  of  colouring, 
but  he  is  extremely  unequal,  and  always  drew 
feebly.  He  was  most  successful  in  female  heads. 
Sir  William  Bccchcy  cannot  be  classed  very  high 
as  a painter,  but  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
a large  share  of  royal  patronage,  and  the  subjects 
of  some  of  his  worses,  as  the  equestrinn  group  of 
George  III.  and  his  elder  sons,  now  at  Hampton 
Court,  secured  their  ponularity  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  graver.  Tnc  list  of  portrait-painters 
may  be  concluded  with  the  names  of  Kicbard 
Coswnv  and  Ozias  Humphry,  w'ho  carried  the  art 
of  miniature  to  great  perfection,  and  infused  into 
that  style  much  of  the  higher  qualities  of  art. 
They  were  both  accomplished  draughtsmen  and 
fine  colourists. 

George  Morland  is  one  of  those  sons  of  genius 
who  vindicate  the  claims  of  his  conntry  to  indi- 
genous talent  in  the  arts.  Engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  painting  from  early  youth,  Morland  hail 
neither  opjwrtunity  nor  inclination  for  academical 
study ; hut  he  knew  the  extent  of  his  own  powers, 
and  confined  himself  to  the  representalion  of  ol>- 
jects  demanding  little  skill  in  drawing  and  little 
combination  of  effect.  As  a painter  of  domestic 
animals  and  the  humble  scenes  of  rustic  life  he  has 
seldom  been  excelled.  Pigs,  sheep,  asses,  shaggy 
ponies — the  common  incidents  of  English  scenery 
— the  barn-door,  the  pond,  the  hedge,  the  clay 
bank — in  these  and  fimilar  snbjects  the  works  of 
Morland  may  claim  companionship  with  those  of 
any  artist  of  any  school,  for  their  perfect  truth  to 
nature,  and  their  original  and  appropriate  mode  of 
treatment.  Morland  unhappily  closed  a dissolute 
life  at  the  age  of  forty,  in  1804. 

The  name  of  James  Philip  de  Loutherbourg,  n 
native  of  Strasbourg,  who  srttleil  in  England  at 
this  period,  and  beernne  a member  of  the  Academy, 

and  Hfimlrtni*,  Hopf'tur’*  *«iid  lni©ir^n.  and  ihe  iwo 
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mu«t  not  be  omitted.  He  was  a painter  of  battlca, 
aea  piecea,  and  landicapcs  with  fignrea  and  cattle. 
He  possessed  a great  talent  for  composition  and 
superior  facility  of  pencil,  but  bis  colouring  is 
sometimes  meretricious,  and  want  of  breadth  is  his 
prevailing  fault.  The  works  of  Loutherlwurg  tell 
beet  in  the  engravings.  Those  of  Lord  Howe’s 
Victory  and  the  Siege  of  Valeneiennea  are  well 
known.  He  died  in  1812. 

The  present  notice  may  be  concluded  with  the 
nrention  of  two  Scottish  painters  of  talent — David 
Allan  and  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  who  may  be  consi- 
dered the  founders  of  a resident  school  of  art  in 
their  own  country.  The  former  established  him- 
self at  Edinburgh  in  1 780,  and  took  the  direction 
of  the  Academy  in  that  metropolis.  He  died  in 
1796.  The  latter  was  an  eminent  portrait-painter, 
who  rctunied  from  Italy  in  1787,  and  lived  to  re- 
ceive the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  visit  of  his 
majesty  George  IV.  to  i^tland.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

In  the  art  of  sculpture  the  reputation  of  the 
British  school  was  raised  to  an  eminent  pitch 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
Banks,  Nollekens,  Bacon,  and  Klaxman. 


•AWIU. 


lipon  few  mortaU  has  tlie  sift  of  genius  been 
mure  unequivocally  bestowed  than  upon  Thomas 
Banks.  Born  in  1735,  he  was  pursuing  his  siU' 
dies  at  a |)eriod  when  the  art  throughout  Europe 
was  still  under  the  inHuence  of  the  school  of  Ber- 
nini, and  when  there  was  not  inexistence  a sculptor 
from  whom  he  could  have  derived  the  pure  taste 
which  chnracterizea  even  the  earliest  of  his  works.* 
At  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Academy  his  models 
attracted  immediate  notice,  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds pronounced  him  the  first  English  sculptor 
who  had  produced  works  of  classic  grace.  It  was 
not  until  1772  that  he  visited  lialy  at  the  cx- 
ense  of  the  Academy.  On  hU  return  to  England 
e found  himself  anticipated  by  Bacon  and  Nulle- 
kens  in  the  favour  of  the  public,  and  in  the  tardy 
patronage  which  the  guvemment  was  at  last 

* AemnliDC  In  Atlas  tie  ftTidieti  under  Kent:  hut 
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inclined  to  bestow  on  the  arts,  in  the  shape  of 
comraisMions  for  public  cenotaphs ; and,  with  a 
talent  which  threw  all  rivalry  into  the  shade  until 
the  appearance  of  Fluxmau,  be  took  refuge  among 
the  Russians  from  the  indilTercnce  of  his  coutem- 
|)orarics.  He  soon,  however,  dUcuvered  tite  base 
metal  in  the  conqiusiiion  of  those  lacquered  barba- 
rians, and  was  content  in  devote  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  his  own  ctiuntrv.  The  first  work  ^ 
produced  on  his  return  to  feiglaud  was  the  iioWe 
statue  of  Achilles  now  in  the  hull  of  the  British 
Gallery.  . ^ | 

With  an  original  mind  for  beauty  and  ex- 
pression in  sculpture  worthy  an  ancient  Greek,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  Banks  lacked  invention  to  carry 
him  with  success  through  his  laudable  endeavours 
to  introduce  a more  poetic  feeling  into  our  monu- 
mental sculpture.  In  seeking  an  adaptation  of 
Greek  form  and  sentiment  to  the  purpose  of  com- 
memorating the  valour  and  genius  of  our  own 
days,  he  has  only  accompanied  his  contetnporarici 
into  the  dreary  mazes  of  allegory.  To  the  use  of 
personification  in  art,  if  judicionsly  regulated, 
there  can  be  no  objection : it  has  been  employed, 
sometimes  in  better  taste,  sometimes  in  wurse, 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  modern  sculpture ; 
hut  never  has  the  resource  been  so  abused  as  in 
the  ambitious  groups  of  the  English  school. 

**  These  medley  works,’*  says  Allan  Cunningham, 
speaking  of  our  public  cenotaphs,  like  mixed 
metaphors,  are  manufactured  on  every  public  occa- 
sion ; and,  when  the  commissioncre  of  national 
monuments  demand  designs,  fifteen  out  of  twenty 
of  the  rival  sketches  are  sure  to  l>e  of  this  nature. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  seen  man  standing  ou 
a monument  in  regimentals ; his  Genius,  as  large  as 
himself,  on  one  side;  his  Wisdom  comforting  hhn, 
in  the  shape  of  Minerva,  on  the  other ; and  his 
Valour  busy  in  the  battle-field  with  his  sword  and 
buckler.**  The  application  of  this  picture  is  but 
too  universal,  and  the  works  of  Banks  are  no  ex- 
ception to  its  truth.  The  monuments  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  of  Captains 
Westcott  and  Burgess  in  St.  Paul's,  have  each  its 
full-grown  Victory,  raising  a trophy,  bcstowiug  a 
crown,  and  presenting  a sword.  In  the  latter  the 
artist  has  avoided  the  reproach  of  the  costume  by 
representing  the  English  naval  commander  in  a 
state  of  nudity. 

With  all  allowance  for  this  prevailing  fault,  the 
merits  of  Banks  ns  an  artist  are  of  the  highest 
class.  The  Achilles  already  referred  to  as 
haps,  without  exception,  the  finest  heroic  statwi  In 
the  whole  range  of  modem  art.  The 
Giant  in  the  Koyul  Academy  condenses  into  d 
small  compass  the  grandeur  of  the  andqae,  and 
the  Indian  on  the  monument  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
has  ever  been  the  admiration  of  all  compel ent 
judges  of  art,  for  its  fine  proportion  and  expresiiso, 
and  its  perfect  anatomy.  Tlie  relievo  of  Thetis 
and  her  Nymphs  rising  from  the  Sea  ia  well  known 
through  the  medium  of  plaster  casts,  and  is  a 
I model  of  grace  both  in  composiuon  and  form ; and 
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the  monument  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Brooke 
Boothby,  a ilecping  child,  it  Mrfect  in  nature  and 
pathoa.  Banka  Ao  executed  the  relievo  of  Shak- 
apearc  aupportcd  by  Painting  and  Poetry  on  the 
front  of  the  Britlah  Gallery. 

The  eatimation  in  which  Banka  waa  held  in  hia 
lifetime,  aa  compared  with  artiata  in  every  way 
inferior  to  him  in  power,  ia  a reflection  upon  the 
laate  of  hia  country,  and  even  down  to  the  preaeut 
day  the  reproach  la  by  no  meant  wiped  off.  Ilia 
merjlf  *ere  auch  at  hia  rivala  could  nut  approach  ; 
hia  faulta  be  had  with  them  in  common,  and  they 
Ipive  had  their  influence  in  reducing  them  and 
him  to  the  aame  level.  The  fault  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  entirely  on  one  aide.  The  obaervation  in 
a former  Book,  on  the  neglect  of  die  apirit  of  hia 
age  and  nation  which  characterized  Buriy,  it  not 
without  ita  n])plication  to  Banka.  “ I with,”  taya 
Cunningham,  “ that  Banka  had  turned  from  the 
poetry  of  Greece  to  that  of  England,  and  found 
aubjccta  in  the  workt  of  Spenaer,  Shakapeare,  or 
Milton.  He  might  not  even  then  have  become, 
in  the  uaual  acnac  of  the  word,  popular,  but  he 
would  have  attained  a wider  approbation,  and  led 
works  behind  him  sure  of  forming  the  delight  of 
tome  tasteful  generation  yet  unborn.”  Bunks 
died  in  1805,  and  this  brief  notice  may  be  summed 
up  with  tbo  words  of  hia  monumentm  inscription 
in  Westminster  Abliey  : — 

” In  memory  of  Thomas  Banks,  Esq.,  R.A., 
apulplor,  whose  superior  abilities  in  bis  profession 
aidd^  a lustre  to  the  arts  of  his  country,  and 
whose  character  aa  a man  reflected  honour  on 
human  nature.” 

Next  in  seniority  to  Banka  comes  Joseph  Nolle- 
kens,  who,  with  scarcely  the  rudiments  of  general 
cducatioD,  attained  eminence  in  the  art  by  dint  of 
a cloec  study  of  nature,  corrected  by  an  innate 
feeling  fur  the  beauty  of  the  antique.  In  early 
youth  Nolickena  studied  under  Sclmmakers.  In 
1759  and  1700  hC  gained  three  premiums  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  in  the  Utter  year  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  Garrick  sat  to  him  for  his  first  bust. 
In  the  eternal  city  he  waa  encouraged  by  the  libe- 
ral patronage  of  hia  countnmen  to  remain  for  ten 
years.  On  hia  return  to  EngUnd  his  marble  por- 
traiture maintained  a lung  rivalry  with  the  canvas 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  it  is  upon  his  busts 
that  bis  fame  will  rest.  In  that  department  of  the 
art  none  of  hia  contemporaries  contested  his  pre- 
eminence. The  treatment  of  hia  heaila  is  pecu- 
liarly hia  own,  and  yet  entirely  free  from  the  vice 
of  anannerism.  ” They  are  unaifected  and  elegant. 
These  ia  no  attempt  to  raise  ordinary  heads  into 
tlie  legiona  of  the  heroic,  nor  to  give  even  eminent 
tnortaU  the  loola  of  gods.  The  best  are  simple 
without  weakness,  arid  serene  without  austerity. 
In  woman  he  took  beauty  aa  he  found  it,  and  of 
man  he  gave  the  mind,  and  no  more,  which  waa 
spread  visibly  before  him.  There  ia  little  dignity, 
but  much  truth — sometimes  mechanic  vigour — 
never  exaggeration.”* 

* AllMkCuaningtian.  Life  of  NoU^cai. 
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Hia  monuments  and  poetical  statues  are  also 
numerous.  Destitute  of  imagination  and  senti- 
ment, it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  former  con- 
tribute much  to  his  reputation.  His  cenotaph  to 
the  three  commanders  who  fell  in  Rodney’s  action 
is  composed  on  the  received  principle.  “ Hia 
heathen  progeny,”  says  Cunningham,  **  diflers  in 
nothing  from  the  accredited  forms.”  In  monu- 
ments of  a more  domestic  character  be  has  aonic- 
timea  been  more  successful.  That  to  M ra.  Howard 
of  Corby  Castle  may  be  considered  one  of  tlie  best 
works  of  its  class.  His  poetic  sculptures,  among 
which  arc  to  be  reckoned  several  varieties  of  the 
nymph  and  Venus  tribe,  are  everything  that  care- 
ful study  and  mechanical  skill  can  effect ; but  to 
I pass  these  bouiidarica,  destitute  of  a poetical  mind 
and  ignorant  of  the  classics,  Nolickena  was  incu- 
I pable.  He  became  a royal  academician  in  1772, 
and  died  in  1823,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 


Davos. 


John  Bacon,  far  leas  gifted  than  his  contempo- 
rary Banks,  was,  like  him,  indebted  to  himself  for 
his  education  as  a sculptor.  His  debul  in  ihe 
arts  was  as  a maker  of  Um  sbeplierdesaes  in  lung 
stays  and  high-heeled  shoes,  and  other  figures  of 
the  like  class,  which  it  was  then  the  fashion  to 
execute  in  coloured  porcelain ; but,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  inspired,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  works  of 
the  artists  who  sent  their  clay  models  to  the  ma- 
nufactory to  be  baked,  he  had  qualified  himself  to 
obtain  a premium  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  He 
afterwards  became  the  principal  modeller  for 
Coade's  artificial  stone,  and  contributed  greatly 
by  his  talents  to  the  reputation  of  that  manufac- 
ture. In  1766  he  gained  the  first  gold  medal 
awarded  for  sculpture  by  the  Royal  Academy. 
His  statue  of  Mars,  in  the  possession  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  although  iu  rank  is  but  that  of  a 
clever  academical  model,  obtained  for  him  not 
merely  the  gold  medal  of  that  institution,  but  also 
the  patronan  of  Ihe  Archbishop  of  York,  Ur. 
Markham,  through  whose  influence  he  was  em- 
ployed to  execute  a marble  bust  of  the  king ; and 
bis  succcu  in  this  undertaking  opened  to  him  a 
road  to  fame  and  fortune,  of  which  he  was  not  slow 
to  take  advantage.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  in- 
trusted with  the  monument  of  Chatham,  in  Guild- 
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hall,  and  in  1180,  “ but  a few  years  removed  from 
the  time  when  be  wai  an  obscure  labourer  in  the 
manufactory  of  Coade,  his  reputation  had  spread 
through  the  land,  bis  works  hiul  found  their  way 
into  cathedrals,  collections,  and  galleries,  and  he 
had  become  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the  companion  of  princes  anil  peers.”* 

Worldly  wisdom  and  the  art  of  rising  formed  a 
considerable  ingredient  in  the  talent  of  Bacon- 
He  never  risked  a check  to  his  full  tide  of  success 
by  quitting  his  native  land  in  search  of  improve- 
ment, nor  interrupted  the  gainful  pursuit  of  chisel- 
ling monuments  for  the  barren  reputation  to  be 
won  by  that  of  the  heroic  and  poetical.  In  his 
great  monuments,  of  which  he  obtained  his  full 
share  in  competition  with  his  fellow-artists,  he 
affected  a style  which  dispensed  witli  the  severe 
study  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  high 
class  of  sculpture,  and  was  calculated  to  lead  by 
the  shortest  path  to  immediate  popularity  and 
profit ; he  sought  tire  picturesque— a style  which 
cannot  be  considered  l^dtimate  in  sculpture.  To 
this  end  he  heaped  up  allegorical  figures,  possess- 
ing, indeed,  the  mcritiof  telling  their  own  mean- 
ing, but  confused  with  redundant  action  and  super- 
Huuus  draperies.  The  monument  to  Chatham, 
before  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  his  peculiar  style  of  com|ioaition. 
His  full-length  p^raits  arc  of  a much  higher 
order  of  merit,  and  he  may  be  suspected  of 
sinning  against  conviction  in  his  other  works, 
when  we  find  that  it  was  upon  them  he  rested 
his  hopes  of  future  fame.  The  characteristics 
of  Bacon  as  a sculptor  cannot  be  better  summed 
up  than  in  the  woids  of  Allan  Cunningham  : — 
“ Bacon  felt  where  his  strength  lay,  when  he 
said  his  statuea  were  his  best  works.  He  infused 
more  good  English  sense  into  his  sculptures  than 
any  preceding  artist.  Having  little  imagination, 
he  willingly  welcomed  those  figures  which  Spenser 
calls  ‘ dark  conceits,’  because  they  came  without 
study  or  meditation.  His  style  of  sculpture  was, 
with  the  exception  of  his  single  statues,  decidedly 
of  that  kind  called  the  picturesque.  The  result  of 
the  whole  is  sometimes  magnificent.  The  figures 
are  well  placed  and  commanding;  the  auxiliary 
symbols  arc  scattered  with  profuse  lilicrality ; and 
the  workmanship  is  ever  neat,  skilful,  and  elabo- 
rate. But  a man  can  only  infuse  genius  into  his 
works  in  proportion  as  he  possesses  it  himself, 
and  the  genius  of  Bacon  is  not  of  a high  order. 
There  is  much  external  grace  and  lavish  pretti- 
ness  ; but  we  have  few  of  those  bright  shapes  and 
vivid  sentiments  which  denote  the  hand  of  the 
inspired  master.  The  mnnufhcturcr  of  images  in 
a ]K)ttcry  is  visible  in  many  of  his  works  ; a good 
shape  and  interesting  yxmlurc  alone  arc  aimed  at. 
His  natural  strength  exerted  itself  and  shook  off 
the  fetters  im|ioseil  by  this  sort  of  education,  when- 
ever he  was  commissioned  to  make  a statue  of 
one  whom  he  had  familiarly  known.  He  placed, 
as  it  were,  the  images,  mental  and  bodily,  of  John- 

* AUao  Cuuaio{;hain,  Life  of  B«ooo. 


son  and  Howard  before  him,  and  tluwght  of  them 
alone  till  he  had  finished  his  work;  thw/is,;Su8i- 
ciently  visible  in  those  fine  statocs  :--ithflro,  .sllv  is 
original  and  unborrowed.”  , . 

Besides  the  monuments  already l.useidicntaUy 
noticed.  Bacon  executed  those  to  l«ord,  Ha) i fox,  to 
Chatliam,  and  to  the  Captains  who  fell  in  the  victory 
of  the  1st  of  June,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  aud  the 
statue  of  Sir  William  Jone^  in  j, St,.  Paul’s  ;.|lfee 
monument  to  Mrs.  Draper,  in  Bristoli  CelhednSl, 
is  also  his  work,  aud  added  mucli  to  hia 
tation.  Among  his  other  works  are  tbe  bronis 
group  in  the  court  of  Sumeraetf.Housa,  no^.fllic 
stouc  figures  on  the  front ; the  statues  of  tls; 
founder  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  of  Judge  Blackstoiie 
fur  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  aad  Henry  VI.  for 
Eton.  In  the  works  of  Bacon  a progression  may 
be  distinctly  traced  in  compliance  with  thie 
changing  taste  of  the  yierioth  He  hod  none  of  the 
intuitive  feeling  of  Bunks  fur  the  pure  and  severe, 
and  hia  early  monumental  worka  are  tinged 
Btrongly  with  the  fashion  of  the  old  scliopl.  Bacon 
died  in  1799. 


Ft.AXMAK. 


John  Flaxman  was  born  in  1J55,  twenty  years 
after  Banks,  and  came  before  the  public  as  an 
artist  at  a period  when  he  could  add  to  an  intuitive 
perception  of  the  great  and  graceful,  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  hia  senior,  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  general  appreciation  of  the  forms  of  Greek  art, 
and  the  inquiries  into  its  principles  and  practice, 
which  had  fullowod  the  publication  of  Stuart’s 
Athens.  There  arc  few  biographies  in  art  more 
interesting  than  that  of  this  diatinguished  English- 
man. Hia  father  was  a modeller,  and  dealer,  in 
plaster  figures,  in  humble  circumstances.  Con- 
demned by  physical  infirmities  to  bodily  inactivity 
during  the  first  years  of  his  life,  John  Flaxman 
was,  from  his  infancy,  thrown  for  occupation  and 
amusement  upon  the  resources  of  a mind  in  the 
highest  degree  studious,  contemplative,  and  pious, 
and  hia  purauits  were  determined  au  early  by  the 
influence  of  the  objects  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
passed  his  days,  and  an  intense  love  of  reading, 
that  even  in  his  childhood  he  had  felt  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Greek  [xieta,  and  madeliis  first  attempts 
to  embody  their  characters  aud  descriptions.  At 
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the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  liecame  a student  of  the 
Re^l  Aeademy,  he  had  already  secured  patrons 
■by  Ihe'imhrit  rf  his  juvenile  sketches.  He  had 
no  opportunity  of  visiting  Italy  until  1781,  having 
then'  4stwedyik‘ high  distinction  through  several  of 
' ehosai ‘piU’ale  ihcmuments  which  rank  not  only 
tinlong  ihb  most  successful  of  his  own  works,  but 
altd  asnotigl'Ihe  flriest  productions  of  modern  sculp- 
ture; slfwaSaopthiciple  with  Flaxman,  “that 
,lhel>  Chrhtialr' Y^igion  pre^nts  jiersonages  and 
aubjeetS  n»' less' fa'vourablc  4o  ]>ainting  and  sculp- 
CuranhahUhe  ancient  classics;”  and  well  has  he 
sHpjiMted  his  I dictum  by  the  works  in  which  the 
Ghristian  virtues  of  the  dead  are  commemorated 
by  sculpturc<l  illustrations  of  the  poetical  and 
divine  sentiments  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, conceived  and  executed  not  merely  with 
the  pure  outlines  of  the  Greek  form,  but  with  the 
deep  intellectual  power  of  the  Greek  mind.  Flax- 
man  would  willingly  have  dedicated  his  talents  to 
works  of  monility  and  devotion ; and,  although  it 
was  nut  possible  for  him  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
post'  to  its  full  extent,  he  vet  did  much,  and  it  is 
in  this  class  of  art  especially  that  ins  works  arc 
beyond  all  praise. 

During  his  sojourn  iu  Rtmic,  Flaxman  produced 
those  cuni|x>sitiuns  which  have  conferred  uj)on  him 
the  widest  reputation  ever  achieved  by  a British 
sculptor.  The  disseminutiun  of  the  engravings 


after  his  illustrations  of  Homer,  iEschylus,  Dante, 
and  Hesiod  is  coextensive  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  fine  arts.  “ He  has  penetrated  into  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,”  says  an  able  critic,  in  reference  to 
these  works,  “ with  a far  deeper  sente  of  the  majesty 
of  Homer  than  hit  great  contemporary  Canova,  who 
dedicated  his  whole  life  to  the  renovation  of  the 
antioue;  but,  indeed,  he  never  failed  to  catch  the 
peculiar  inspiration  of  whatever  poet  his  fancy 
selected  for  illustration.  We  own  the  gronpes  at 
once  as  the  oiispring  of  Homer,  /Gsebylus,  or 
Dante.”*  One  of  the  compaaitions  from  Hesiod, 
the  groupe  of  Mercury  conveying  Pandora  from 
Heaven  to  Earth,  with  which  he  was  himself  so 
well  satisfied  that  he  modelled  it  iu  relievo,  has 
elicited  even  from  English  apathy  a tribute  to  its 
surpassing  beouty.  it  is  sometimea  seen  as  a 
decoration  upon  the  walls  of  our  dwelling-houses. 

The  reputatitm  with  which  Flaxman  returned 
to  his  own  country  secured  to  him  the  execution 
of  several  ptdtlic  monimients ; but  in  this  class  of 
art  his  success,-  with  one  splendid  exception,  has 
lieen  by  no  means  ctpiol  to  that  which  attended  his 
religious  and  poetical  Compositions,  to  which  he 
has  never  failed  to  impart  a purity  and  simplicity, 
united  with  a vigour  of  sentiment,  unrivalled  in 
modern  sculpture.  ^ In  commemorating  our  naval 
and  militarv  heroes  he  has  been  driven  to  allc- 
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gory,  which  has  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
allegory  of  inferior  artists.  Victory,  History,  and 
Britannia  mingle  in  familiar  juxtaposition  with 
the  personages  they  are  assembled  to  celebrate, 
and,  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  sculptor  was  dch- 
ctent  in  the  mechanical  processes  necessary  for 
handling  large  statues  in  marble,  these  works  hare 
in  general  added  but  little  to  his  renown.  In  one 
work  of  this  clam  he  has,  however,  distanced  all 
competition^— the  monument  to  Lord  Mnnsiield  in 
Westminster  Abbey — for  which  he  received  the 
commission  while  yet  ix\  Italy,  arid  which  was  the 
first  work  he  executed  on  his  return.  The  judge 
is  seated  in  a curulo  chair,  raised  on  a pedestal 
supported  by  the  figures  of  Wisdom  and  Justice; 
behind  is  a Ocniut,  emblematical  of  Death.  The 
general  composition  of  this  design,  calculated  to 
be  viewed  on  all  sides,  may  challenge  criticism  ; 
the  individual  statues  are  of  the  highest  class,  and 
lie.  judicial  costume  of  the  principal  hgure  fur- 


nishes a proof  of  the  power  of  genius  to  defy  the 
most  formidable  cxtriosic  difficulties.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  allegorical  figures  is  unexceptionable. 
They  occupy  their  proper  subordinate  station,  and 
can  never  be  mistaken  for  the  w ife  and  children  of 
the  person  commemorated.*  W'licu  Banka,  saw 
this  monument  he  said,  “ This  little  man  cuU,iUs 
all  out.”  I- t.if,  ii 

In  his  early  days  Flaxman  contributed  much  to 
tlie  diflusion  of  a classical  taste  by  the  assistance 
he  lent  to  Wedgwood,  who  rendered  common  in 
our  households  the  purest  forms  and  ornaments  of 
Greek  iwttcry.  The  rotation  of  the  wheel  of 
fashion  has  condemned  Wedgwood’s  ware  to  obli- 
vion, and  the  exquisite  relievos  of  Flaxman,  which 
once  circulated  unheeded  among  the  million,  are 
now  objects  of  research. 

W^herever  art  is  best  understood  and  appre- 

* TTie  writer  wai  wltneiw  In  Ihl*  little  ml«t*k#  twins  cowwittnd 
■ ^r-vetstot  of  LvtJ  Hu«e's  monumeut  in  Si.  Paul'a- 
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cisted,  there  is  a commensurate  appreciation  of  the 
genius  of  Flaxman.  Home  itself  is  proud  to  adopt 
him,  and  in  the  modern  additions  to  the  museum 
of  the  Vatican  a composition  of  Flaxman’s  occu- 
pies a conspicuous  place  in  the  sculptural  deco- 
ration. The  application  of  this  test  to  his  native 
country  will  argue  little  feeling  even  for  the  honour 
of  having  produced  him.  We  talk  much  of  art 
and  of  the  means  of  raising  its  character.  “ Ap- 
preciate high  art,  and  it  will  Ire  produced,”  is  the 
' ar^ment  on  one  side.—"  Produce  high  art,  and 
' it  will  be  appreciated,”*  is  the  proposition  sus- 
' tained  in  answer.  Let  not  the  fact  he  overlooked, 
that  the  compositions  by  which  Flaxman  has  illtu- 
trated  the  Lord’s  Prayer  have  been  placed  in  vain 
within  the  reach  of  the  multitude,  who  have 
flocked  to  admire  the  stone  images  of  Tam 
‘‘o’Shanter  and  Soutcr  Johnny,  and  to  gaxe  with 
enthusiasm  on  their  worsted  stockings. 

' Flaxman  txcame  a memtrer  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  1197.  In  1810  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  sculi>lure.  His  lectures,  which  are  pub- 
lished, are  a valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
art.  The  greater  part  of  Flaxman’s  public  works 
belong  to  the  nineteenth  century.  His  Shield  of 
Achilles,  modelled  for  Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge, 


and  executed  both  in  gold  and  silver,  was  produced 
in  1818.  He  died  in  1826. 

From  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
may  be  dated  that  revolution  in  the  condition  of 
Engraving  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
effects  of  the  establishment  of  an  English  school  of 
art.  During  the  whole  of  its  previous  history,  the 
higher  kind  of  engraving  had  been  considered  as 
the  handmaid  of  painting,  and  as  the  means  ot 
multiplying  such  productions  of  the  mncil  as 
might  be  worthy  of  that  distinction,  cither  from 
their  excellence  as  works  of  art,  or  from  their  po- 
pular qualities,  as  in  the  case  of  portraits  and  coo- 
tcm]X)rary  history.  Hence  the  nest  works  of  the 
moat  eminent  engravers  consisted,  for  the  most 
part,  of  single  plates,  which  were  esteemed  not 
merely  for  the  mechanical  skill  they  might  exhibit, 
but  were  also  valued  iti  proportion  to  the  fidelity 
with  which  they  transmitted  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  the  original  masters.  Occasionally  a series  of 
illustrations  might  be  produced  with  all  the  luxury 
of  art,  but  in  providing  works  of  the  graver  for 
general  circulation  there  was  seldom  found  a me- 
dium between  those  of  the  highest  class  and  the 
wretched  book-plates  to  which  refertoce  has  been 
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made  in  a former  Book.  In  the  present  day,  the 
demand  of  the  pnblic  taste  for  illustrated  worka 
has  raised  the  supply  both  in  quantity  and  quality 
(the  phrases  of  trade  are  strictly  appropriate)  to  a 
pitch  hitherto  unprecedented.  The  invenlion  of 
steel  plates  has  left  no  temptation  to  practise  in 
any  style  inferior  to  line  engraving.  The  quality 
of  at  once  the  beauty  and  the  vice  of  the 
modem  English  school,  is  not  di65cult  of  trans- 
ference. The  use  of  mechanieal  processes  insures 
clearness  and  precisian ; and  the  joint  labours  of 
the  draughtsman,  the  engraver,  and  the  bookseller 
manufacture  and  ciretdate  throughout  the  coun- 
try, by  tens  of  thousands,  engravings  superior  to 
any  which  existed  previoualy  to  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  except  in  the  port- 
folios of  the  1^  and  fastidious.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  specniatibns  of  Alderman  Boydell 
contributed  greatly  to  this  guneval  dURision  of 
worka  of  engraving;  but  lie  Was  preceded  by 
another  publisher,  Harrisun,  wholMi  voluminous 
editions  of  the  British  elSMsics''and  novels,  with 
the  names  of  Stothard  ibr  the 'designa  and  James 
Heath  and  Angus  for  the  engravibg,  among  those 
w ho  contributed  to  the  illastratiorrs,  took  the  lead, 
with  Bell’s  British  Pueta;' In  providing  a supe- 
rior class  of  book-plates  for  gmeral  crrcolation. 
Boydell’s  Shakspeare  and  Milton  followed,  ri- 
valled by  Macklin’s  Bible,  and  accompanied  by  a 
host  of  publications  less  ambitious  in  their  preten- 
sions, and  therefore  more  perfect  in  their  degree. 
As  a specimen  of  the  English  school  of  engraving, 
the  Boydell  Shakspeare  must  be  pronounced  a 
failure.  - It  is  principally  executed  in  the  inferior 
and  Tiow  exploded  style  of  ilot  engraving,  which 
had  been  introduced  from  France  by  William  Ry- 
hmd,  and  unfortunately  ado)ited  and  brought  into 
fashion  by  Battoloesi,  under  the  temptation  of  its 
greater  facility  and’ rapidity  of  execution,  qualities 
not  to  be  ovcrlookediln  a publishing  specnlatiun  so 
exteniirb  SB  thi  Shakspeare.  Much  as  this  style 
was  then  In  vogue,  it  M conferred  little  reputa- 
tion on  any  of  those  by  whom  it  was  practised. 
Peter  Simon,  one  of  the  numerous  French  artists 
entertained  by  BoyddI,  Caroline  Watson,  Antony 
Osrdon,  B.  Smith,  Ryder,  Scriven,  and  Hull,  may 
lie  inrticnlarlxcd.  The  last  mentioned  ia  remark- 
able for  his  skill  in  tlie  then  fashionable  style  of 
imitating  chalk  drawings.  Caroline  Watson  also 
excelled  in  mezzotint. 

In  the  superior  department  of  line-engraving, 
the  Ei^Iish  school  may  assert,  during  this  period, 
an  indisputable  superiority  over  all  others.  The 
wmks  of  William  Sharpe  rank  among  the  finest 
which  ever  proceeded  from  the  graver.  His  style 
IS  distinguiilied  for  its  heaatifiit  tooting,  both  of 
the  flesh  and  the  drapery.  The  Uoctora  of  the 
Church  after  Guido,  and  the  portrait  of  John 
Hunter  after  Reynolds,  hare  never  been  surpassed. 
John  Shcrwiii  was  a pupil  of  Bartolozzi,  and  bos 
the  credit  of  engraving  the  Clytie,  one  of  the  finest 
works  beariog  the  name  of  tlic  master.  His  Death 
of  Ijortl  'Rcbtrt  Manners,  and  some  of  the  plates 


in  the  large  illustrations  to  Cook's  Voyages,  espe- 
cially the  portrait  of  the  Saiidwieh  Island’  Girl, 
may  also  be  cited  as  speeimens  Of  ihd  highest  Wbi- 
iity.  James  Fittler  isiemsTkable’lbr  the' nestdesa 
of  his  execution,  widiout  lositig  Itv'ifinUh  any’  ^f 
the  higher  qualities  of  art.  He  >engraVed  limili 
after  I/iolhetbourg,  and'  mdny  df  'Sid  plMleii'lh 
Moeklin’s  Bible  are  fiotii  his  hhnd.  "JameklHnstli 
engraved  innumerable  book-phdeS  iti  h vifr^  «(!>♦«- 
riur  style,  and  Kkewiae  jiroduoed  largo  eiigvm/lnto 
of  the  highest  merit.  Among  tKets'  are  the  UeaNl 
of  Major  Pierson,  the  Drowned  Kikherihool'- 
Dead  Soldier,  and  the  Riots  of  Lotxtotih  nftef 
Wheatley.  Heath  is  greatly  esteemed  iitnoug  art* 
ists  for  his  technical  skill  in  liandlidg  ' white 
drapery.  Anker  Smith  was  also  an  exeelicnt  artisd, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  J.  Neagle,  engraved  many 
plates  after  Fuseli.  Wilson  Lowry  excelled  id 
architecture  and  machinery.  He  invented  an  in- 
strument by  which  he  carried  the  engraving  of 
getimetrical  subjects  of  this  description,  plans, 
maps,  &c.,  to  a degree  of  precision  rtevCr  before 
attained.  His  engravings  for  scienUfibwOrlts  ard 
well  known.  Lowry’s  instrnment  wai’lmpfoved  at 
a later  period  by  his  pupil  Turrell,  and  Jii  the  pre- 
sent day  its  use  has  crept  into  pictuireaque  engrav- 
ing, doubtless  to  the  advanti^  of  a clear  and 
minute  style,  but  to  the  total  destrnetiun  of  all  the 
feeling  and  freedom  eetentiiil  to  the  constitution  of 
a real  work  of  art.  John  Scott  excelled  in  animals. 
He  executed  a work  on  sporting-dogs,  another  on 
horses,  and  several  large  ^ilatcs  after  Snyders  with 
great  success.  Louis  Schiavonetli,  a native  of 
Bassano,  who  studied  in  England  under  Bartolozzi,. 
may  be  named  in  this  place,  although  his  beat 
works  were  executed  subsequently.  He  engraved 
the  Cartoon  of  Pisa  after  Michad  .\ngelo,  and  the 
plates  to  Blair’s  Grave  after  the  designt  of  Blake. 
Hit  last  work  was  Uie  etching  of  Stothord’s  Can- 
terbury Pilgrimage.  The  names  of  Parker,  Col- 
lyer,  Lcgat,  and  Stow  may  be  added  as  artists  of 
great  merit. 

The  landscape  line-engravers  of  this  period  are 
also  numerous  and  excellent.  At  the  head  of  thia 
class  stands  Samuel  Middiman,  and  the  landscape 
with  the  Wounded  Stag  (in  Aa  You  Like  It),  in, 
the  Boydell  Shakapeare,  is  a fine  example  of  his 
talents.  He  executed  a att  of  sixty-nine  views  lof 
picturesque  English  scenery,  to  meet  the  growing! 
popular  demand  for  engravings  of  a superior’dWBj' 
James  Watts  and  William  Angus  ore  each  the  au-^i 
thor  of  a series  of  views  of  noblemen’s  and  guntle*v 
men’s  scats  in  the  same  style.  Tlic  former  exeented. ' 
the  architecture  with  peculiar  neatness.  Thonuls) 
Milton  engraved  a act  of  views  in  Indapilt  hevros. 
also  on  excellent  engraver  of  natural  history;  and 
did  the  plates  for  Cmton’s  edition  of  Boffon,  and  at 
a later  period  many  in  the  same  cina  inlteca’a’ 
Encyclopedia.  Pouncey  it  distinguished  for  tlic 
superior  handling  of  his  trees,  Peake  by  the  bright- 
ness and  clearness  of  his  effeeta,  and  'bylor  fee  his 
skill  in  etching.  To  the  list  of  the  popokr  works 
of  the  period  may  be  added  an  cxtenaiTc  series  of 
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Uu(lsc«{)«  en^vings  from  the  drawmgi  of  Paul 
Saixtiiy,  M yrhich  the  beat  ortitU  were  employed. 

I w DKjittotint  engravings  U>e  credit  of  the  English 
ichooL  WHS  ably  supported  by  Earlom,  B.  Smith, 
Pabei,  Ryder,  Peltro,  Ssy,  Turner,  and  Ucynolds. 
Richard  Kulom  oonfcuedly  atands  at  tire  head  of 
this  branch  of  the  art.  His  two  flower-picoea  after 
.Van  iHiiyaum  are  beywd  all  rivalry.  He  also  en- 
graved the  Eibcr  Veriiatis  with  a profound  feeling 
o/,lbaieriginab  Samuel  Reynolds  is  the  father  of 
gi^jpeiiaent  ochuol  of  mersotint  engraving  both  in 
tlngland  and  France.  He  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  yoryutg  tlic  surface  and  texture  of  mezzotint 
by  a.  mixture  of  etching,  which  lias  latterly  been 
carried  to  such  great  perfection  in  the  hands  of 
Cousins  and  Lucaa.  William  Westall,  Suther- 
land, Medlaod,  Stadler,  and  William  and  Thomas 
Duniell,  practised  at  this  time  in  aquatint  (a  style 
in  which  thero  is  :no  medium  between  the  very 
good  and  the  very  bod)  with  a success  which  ranks 
them  high  among  engravers.  William  Uaniell 
was  in  fad  an  eminent  landscape  painter  anil 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  he  is  best 
known  by  the  aquatint  eugravuigs  from  his  own 
Views  in  India,  and  the  Oriental  Field-sports,  in 
which  he  applied  the  art  to  printing  in  colours, 
mid  iiaa  produced  tlie  most  satisfactory  imitations  of 
water-cokair  drawings  in  the  style  then  practised. 
Sutherland  and  Westall  also  excelled  in  the  diffi- 
cult mechanical  process  of  sdapting  the  ffrain  of 
oquatmt  to  the  various  distances  snd  surfaces  of  the 
picture. 

The  name  of  William  Blake  has  been  reserved 
to  the  Isst  place,  as  that  of  an  artist  forming  a class 
by  himself.  He  should  iierhaps  be  rated  among 
]iainters,  os  he  engraved  exclusively  from  his  own 
designs,  which  exhibit  a power  of  imagination 
scarcely  surpassed  by  that  of  Fuseli.  But  it  is  not 
denied  that  this  vigorous  mind  was  diseased,  and, 
as  he  was  either  deficient  in  the  technical  skill  ne- 
cessary to  make  his  engravings  acceptable  to  the 
public,  or  indulged  his  own  speculations  in  the 
style  be  adopted,^  works  will  for  ever  remain  “ ca- 
viare to  tlie  multitude,”  who  look  at  their  surface 
only.  To  those  who  penetrate  more  deeply,  tliey 
possess,  especially  bis  illustrations  of  tlie  Book  of 
Job,  tbc  elements  of  the  sublime. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  to  a greater  length 
the  li«t  of  the  English  engravers  of  this  period,  but 
such  is  the  general  proficiency  which  appears 
throughout  tlieir  productions,  that,  with  much  to 
coitimend  in  each,  they  would  be  as  difficult  In 
diaciiminote  ns  the  strong  Gyas  from  the  strong 
Cluanllius.  Attention  to  middle-tint  and  variety 
of  snrftice,  powerful  indication  of  colour,  and  free- 
dom from  that  metallic  glare  in  the  lights  which 
disfigures  the  but  modem  French  engravings,  are 
the  high  qualities  of  the  English  school,  and  the 
charactenstics  which  distinguish  it  from  all  its 
cantemporarim. 

The  coinage  bf  the  reign  of  George  III.,  down  to 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centory,  is,  with  reference 
>0  art,  one  of  tho  most  disgraceful  productiont  of 


any  mint  in  modern  times.  . The  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire  can  exhibit  little  worse  than  the 
silver  coinages  of  177B  and  17S7.  It  was  not  until 
1797  that  the  copper  pence  struck  for  the  guvem- 
ment  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  at  Soho  exhi- 
bited a better  feeling  fur  art. 

The  history  of  Wood-Engraving  m this  country, 
doa-n  to  the  present  period,  baa  lieen  traced  in  t^ 
preceding  Book,*  where  the  commencement  of  its 
revival  under  Thomas  Bewick  ii  recorded.  Pro- 
bably no  single  work  eftected  so  much  in  render- 
ing the  long-n^lcctad  art  popular,  and  in  restoring 
it  to  a suitable  place  among  those  dcouminated  the 
fine  arts,  as  the  celebrated  volume  on  the  Natural 
History  of  Quadrupeds,  published  by  Bewick,  in 
connexion  with  his  iwrtiier  and  former  master, 
Mr.  Beilby,  iu.l799-  Even  the  literary  merits  of 
tliis  work,  the  simple  and  agreeable  style  of  which 
also  made  the  science  of  itoolugy  more  popular  thiui 
it  had  bceu  hefure,  are  aittfiaknt  to  entitle  it  to  re- 
spect ; but  its  gieatcliarni  consisted  in  tbc  spirited 
and  generally  accurate  cuts  of  the  animals  de- 
scribed, and  in  the  amusing  vignettes  freely  inter- 
spersed as  tail-pieces,  the  designs  or  conceptions 
of  which  display  as  much,  the  quaint  humour  of 
Bewick,  whu,  to  adopt  the  language  of  one  of  his 
admirers,  gave  “ a moral  iu  every  tail-piece— <i 
sermon  in  every  vignette,”  as  their  cxoculioii  docs 
credit  to  his  artistic  skill.  Mr.  Beiiby’s  assist- 
ance was  rendered  chiefly  in  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging materials  for  the  literary  portion  of  the 
work,  but  even  in  thia  department  Bewick  him- 
self took  part.  So  popular  did  the  work  immedi- 
ately become,  that  second  and  third  editions  were 
called  for  in  1701  and  L792iandita  steriing  value 
occasioned  a continued  demand,  notwithstanding  a 
great  increase  of  price ; the  demy  octavo  copies  of 
Uie  first  edition,  1500  in  number, having  been  sold 
at  8r.,  while  those  of  the  eighth  editian,  published 
in  1825,  were  charged  a guinea..  The  t^ipiocea, 
which  lend  such  a {leculiar  charm  |o  the  work, 
were  much  more  siiaringly  introduced  in  the  first 
than  in  the  subsequent  editions.  The  great  auc- 
cesa  of  this  work  induced  Bewicl^tn  1791,  to  com- 
mence a similar  one  on  British  Birds,  of  which  the 
first  volume,  embracing  the  land  birds,  appeared 
in  1797  ; the  descriptions  in  this,  as  in  the  ‘ Qua- 
drupeds,’ being  cluefly  written  by  Mr.  Beilby, 
whose  partnership  with  Bewick  was  oliortly  after- 
wards dissolved.  The  second,  volume,  contsiaing 
the  watcr-Urds,  was  llierefore  written,  as  well  at 
illustrated,  by  Bewiek.v  . .Its  publication,  wliich 
took  place  in  leOR,  “ foraiod,”  observms  Mr- 
Cliatto,t  ■”  the  keystone  of'  Bvtwick’t  fsme  as  a 
designer  and  engtwwe  on  wood.ji  lot.  though  the 
cuts  arc  nut  superior  to  those  of  the  flnt,  they  arc 
not  excelled,  or  indeed  equallok  l*y  any  that  he 
afterwards  executed.’’  .|i  )l  • 
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JohD  Bewick,  the  younger  brother  and  pupil  of 
Thomai,  left  Mewoaatle-upon-Tyne  and  aettled  in 
London  about  the  year  1790,  where  he  executed 
wood  cuts  to  illoslrate  acreral  works,  the  liest  being 
those  published  in  a thin  quarto  volume  of  * I’ucmt 
by  Goldsmith  and  Parnell,*  issued  by  Buhner 
from  the  Shakespeare  Press,  in  1795;  a work 
which,  accord iog  to  the  advertisement  prefixed,  was 
“ meant  to  combine  the  various  beauties  of  print- 
ing, type-founding,  engraving,  and  paper-making  ; 
aa  well  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  near  approach 
to  perfection  which  those  arts  have  attained  in  this 
country,  as  to  invite  a fair  competition  with  the 
best  typographical  productions  of  other  nations.” 
This  volume,  which  contains  only  the  ‘Traveller’ 
and  the  ‘ Deserted  Village,'  by  Goldsmitl),  and 
the  ‘ Hermit’  of  Parnell,  cxciiri  the  interest  of 
George  III.  so  strongly,  that  he  desired  to  inspect 
the  blocks  from  which  the  illnstratioiis  were 
printed,  which  were  accordingly  laid  before  him 
by  Mr.  George  NicoL  Wlnle,  however,  their 
bnuty  it  said  to  have  excited,  tbs  iimredulity  of 
hit  majesty,  until  he  was  csovinoed  that  they  were 
really  printed  from  wood,  by  the  actual  inspection 
of  the  blocks,  these  iUuatniioiit,  which  are  in  a 
free  and  cH^tive  style,  are  only  remarkable  at 
specimena  of  wood-engraving  at  a time  when  it 
had  fallen  into  a very  low  state.  Both  of  the 
Bewicks,  Robert  Johnson,  an  artist  who  drew,  but 
did  not  himself  engrave,  on  wood,  and  Charlton 
Nesbit,  an  engraver  wlm  long  held  an  elevated 
position  among  the  prafetsora  of  this  art,  were  en- 
gaged upon  the  above  work,  which  was  followed, 
m the  succeeding  year,  by  a similar  edition  of  So- 
merville’s * ChaM,’  with  illustrations  designed  by 
John  Bewick,  who  died  December  5,  1795,  and 
engraved  principally  by  hia  brother. 

Two  wt^-ensTUvings  of  this  period  claim  spe- 
cial notice  as  indications  of  a desire  to  apply  the 
revived  art  to  the  production  of  prints  of  a more 
ambitious  character  than  those  used  ax  illustra- 
tiuns  to  books.  The  first  of  these  is  an  engraving 
executed  by  Thomas  Bea-ick  about  tlie  year  1 789, 
of  one  of  the  wild  oxen  kept  in  Chillingham  Pork, 
of  the  then  unusual  size  of  nearly  eight  inches  by 
five  inches  and  a half,  independent  of  an  orna- 
mental border  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Owing 
to  the  carelesaiieas  of  the  printers,  the  block  split 
aAer  a few  impressions  were  taken  (one  of  which 
is  preaeraed  in  the  collection  of  George  HI.,  now 
in  the  British  Museum),  but  some  years  after- 
wards it  was  repaired.  Though  this  engraving 
has  been  called  Bewick’s  masterpiece,  it  is  by  no 
means  equal  in  execution  to  tome  of  the  small 
cuts  in  the  * British  Birds.’  The  other  engraving 
referred  to  is  a view  of  tlie  church  uf  St.  Nicholas, 
at  Newcaitle-upon-'l^e,  about  fifteen  inches  long 
and  twelve  inches  high,  drawn  by  Robert  John- 
son, and  engraved  by  Charlton  Nesbit,  an  im- 
pression of  which  may  also  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  large  engraving  was  executed 
upon  twelve  pieces  of  box-wood,  cramped  to- 
gether, and  mounted  on  a plate  of  cast  iron ; and  it 
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was  published  in  1799.  For  this  engraving  Mr. 
Nesbit  received  a tUver  palette  from  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  1798;  and  in  1802  he  was  agaitv  re- 
warded by  the  Society  for  engravings  on  wood.* 

The  Commemoration  of  Handel  In  1784  com- 
pletely revived  in  England  that  taste  for  Mnsie' 
which  hiui  been  almost  extinguished  marly  h dCii- 
tury  and  a half  before,  during  th«  age  of  Puritan-' 
ism,  and  was  but  very  slowly  ratufniug  when  w 
received  this  fresh  powerful  sdmuhis,'  the 
immediate  efiiect  of  which  may  in  aonw  degree!  be 
catimated  by  the  comparative  results  of  the  triem 
nisi  musical  featirals  at  Birmingham  in  ITBI  and 
1784.  The  profits  of  the  former  year  amonnted  to 
only  I40f.,  of  the  latter  to  upwards  of  700/.  In 
1802  they  had  by  a gradual  increase  reached  the 
sum  of  2380/. f The  performsnccs  in  Westminster 
Abbey  were  annually  repeated  till  1789,  the  baiul 
being  enlarged  every  year  till  it  reached  the  prodi- 
giont  num^r  of  1000.  They  were  then  sss|>csfcled 
on  account  of  the  king’s  illness,  but ' resumed  in 
1790,  and  were  given  ono  more  setMn,  'riven  they 
were  finally  discontinued,  the  Fnendv  tcvuhitiim 
and  the  agitated  state  of  the  countty  indispoaing 
the  poblio  mind  for  such  tranquil  enyoymenia  on  lO 
large  a scale. 

The  Ancient  Concerts,  hovrevor,  were  carried 
on  with  great  spirit,  and  not  only  kept  alive  but 
more  widely  diffused  that  taste  for  the  grand  and 
sublime  in  music  to  which  the  perforniancei  in  the 
Abbey  may  be  said  to  have  given  a second  birth. 
The  royal  family  never  ceased  to  attend  these  con- 
certs regularly,  till  the  state  of  the  king’s  hesllh 
rendered  his  seclusion  necessary;  and  the  royal 
patronage  brought  with  it,  as  a sure  cousequencei 
that  of  many  families  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
kingdom.  But  the  bulk  of  the  fashionable  world 
arc  duuined  to  aiifler  a continual  thirst  for  novelty : 
hence  other  concerts,  in  which  new  oomposilious 
were  the  chief  attraction,  and  formed  the  prin- 
cipal feature,  were  established,  and  all  met  with 
support  while  (hey  were  fresh,  and  able  to  furnish 
a supply  of  that  aliment  which  a morbid  appetite 
demanded.  Among  these  were  the  * Pantheon  Con- 
certs ’ and  the  ' Profeasioiial  Concerts;’  the  former 
held  in  a beautiful  building  which  was  afterwords 
destroyed  by  tire  in  1792,  the  latter  in  the  Hanover- 
square  Rooms.  These,  offering  scarcely  any  Imt 
ephemeral  productiona,  had  their  short-livod  day, 
and  left  only  the  bare  record  of  their  exisienco.  ' 

The  year  1791  makes  another  era  in  the  musical 
history  of  this  county.  Salomon,  a very  distin- 
guiihed  violinist,  then  instituted  (hose  concerts, 
known  by  his  name,  for  which  the  twelve  grand 
symphonies  of  Haydn  were  composed.  No  new 
orchestral  muaic  of  a high  order  had  been  produced 
here  since  (he  time  of  Handel,  except  tome  few 
of  Haydn’s  earUer  works,  all  of  which,  however,  de- 
parted widely  from  the  old  style,  and  many  of  which 

* Tr»DN»rtii>o>,  xtL  IMj  U. 
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were  u remvkable  fnr  effect  as  fur  originality. 
But  hia  last  twelve  aymphonies  at  far  excel  all 
hit  other  works  of  the  same  class,  at  his  earlier 
ones  sujpastecl  those  of  all  preceding  comjiosers. 
That  they  might  be  heard  for  the  first  time  under 
every  satwitage,  the  composer  himself  came  to 
Lontkm  in  the  above-named  year,  and  also  in 
17M,,tasut)erioteud  their  )>er(unnance  in  person. 
Indeed  soise  of, them  were  composed  in  the  British 
naetrupolisiand  all  were  completed  here;  we  may 
therefure  at  least  claim  the  merit  uf  having  caused 
the  production  of  works  which  have  exalted  the  art, 
are  listened  to  with  arlmiration  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  will  last  while  music  has  power 
to  charm.  In  1192  Harrison,  the  celebrated 
tenor,  and  the  elder  Knyvett,*  commenced  the 
‘ Vocal  Concerts,’  consisting  of  glees,  songs,  &c., 
with  a bare  piano-forte  accompaniment.  Bartle- 
nian,  the  eminent  base,  and  Greatorex,t  joined 
afterwards  in  the  management  of  these  perform- 
ances, for  which  several  of  our  best  glees  were 
composed.  They  liecame  the  resort  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  and  during  many  years  were  very  suc- 
cessful. ^mevery  good  and  well-attended  sub- 
scription concerts  were  also  given  in  the  great  room 
of  the  King’s  Theatre  during  the  seasons  of  1795 
and  three  following  years. 

The  King’s  Theatre,  or  Italian  Opera,  con- 
tinued to  be  well  supported  by  the  upper  classes. 
Sometimes  well  and  sometimes  ill  conducted,  it 

firoved  either  the  source  of  considerable  profit  or 
OSS  to  tlie  managers.  But  during  the  present  pe- 
riod many  excellent  operas  and  some  of  the  greatest 
singers  that  Europe  ever  produced  were  heard  on 
this  stage.  Among  the  farmer  were  Paisiello’s 
MvUnara,  Barbiere,  Elfrula,  and  Nina ; Gluck's 
Ifigenia  in  Tauride,  Orfio,  and  AlcetU;  Sacchi- 
ni’s  Evelina i Gretry’s  Zemira  ed  Avar;  iiarti’s 
Giulia  Sabina;  and  Martini’s  Cota  Kara.  Of 
the  latter  were  Mesdames  Mara,  Banti,  Billington, 
and  Signora  Storace ; Signors  Pacchicrotti,  Ten- 
ducci,  Kubinelli,  and  Marchesi  (topranot) ; Viga- 
noni,  Rovedino,  and  Morelli,  and  Mr.  Braham. 
The  theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1189,  and 
rebuilt  the  following  year,  but  not  opened  for  operas 
till  1192,  in  conse(|uence  of  a dispute  between  the 
Lord  Cluimberlain  and  the  proprietors.  In  the 
interim,  the  Pantheon,  fitted  up  for  the  purpose, 
was  converted  into  an  opposition  opera-house ; and 
this  was,  in  1192,  burnt  to  the  ground. 

The  increasing  love  of  music  was  nowhere  more 
.liscemible  than  in  our  national  theatres.  Opera, 
which,  during  the  early  portion  of  the  present 
reign,  was  treated  as  a mere  accessory,  and  only 
admitted  for  the  sake  of  variety,  now  began  to 
assume  a much  more  important  character,  and  to 
divide,  with  tragedy  and  comedy,  the  favour  of  the 
town.  The  composers  for  tlie  English  stage  who 
most  distingnished  themselves  were  Arnold, } 

* A of  Uko  Chapel  anal  lubaequeBily  orpolat  of 

Ihnt  nUUUhBkent. 

t The  ni<Tewnrof  Jooh  Bale*,  ucoadurtor  of  the  AoeleaC 
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Shield,*  and  Storace.  For  beautiful  melody,  and 
for  judgment  in  setting  poetry  to  mtisic,  the 
two  first  will  always  be  admired.  The  Castle 
of  Andalusia,  Inele  and  Yarieo,  The  Surrender 
of  Calais,  and  The  Mountaineert  of  Arnold,  and 
the  liosma.  The  Poor  Soldier.  The  IPoodman,  and 
The  Farmer,  of  Shield,  are  composed  of  materials 
of  so  durable  a nature  that  they  never  can  be  worn 
out,  tliough  capricious  fashion  may  for  a while  lay 
them  aside.  Stephen  Storace  combined  the  foreign 
with  the  English  schools,  ami  made  invaluable 
additions  to  our  stuck  of  dramatic  music.  His 
Haunted  Tower,  No  Song  No  Supper,  Pirates, 
Iron  Chest,  Mahmoud,  together  with  a portion  of 
The  Siege  of  Belgrade  and  Lodoitka,  will  secure 
to  him  a lasting  place  in  musical  history ; and,  had 
he  not  died  at  so  early  an  age,  when  hia  genius  was 
just  beginning  to  display  its  full  power,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  would  have  stood  foremost  among 
the  greatest  musicians  of  any  time  or  countrv.t 
As  connected  with  the' stage,  Charles  Dibdin  be- 
longs to  a former  period ; but  ns  a true  repre- 
sentative of  the  bonis  of  tdd — as  poet,  composer, 
and  singer — this  is  the  place  in  which  he  claims  to 
be  noti^.  Of  ancient  bards,  our  only  knowledge 
is  derived  from  vague  tradition ; but  of  Dibdin  we 
do  know,  and  may  assert,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  no  poet  of  modern  times  ever  operated 
more  powerfully  upon  a whole  people  than  he  did  ; 
that  no  musician  ever  excelled  him  in  sweetness  of 
melody,  and  just  adaptation  of  sound  to  sense ; and 
that  no  singer  ever  rivalled  him  in  the  effect  he 
gave  to  his  own  patriotic  and  spirit-stirring  pro- 
duction s.^ 

That  social  and  delightful  species  of  music  which 
may  be  said  to  be  indigenous  to  the  British  isles, 
the  Glee,  had  many  able  cnitivators  in  the  letter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Two  already  men- 
tioned, Webbe  and  Danby,§  still  continued  to  labonr 
in  the  same  field,  and  were  joined  by  younger  can- 
didates for  fame,  among  whom  the  names  of  Call- 
cott,H  Stevens,^  and  Spofforth**  stand  conspicuous ; 
and  a large  proportion  of  their  numerous  composi- 
tions maintain  their  high  ground  in  the  public 
estimation,  without  incurring  the  alightest  risk  of 
ever  losing  it.  Callcott  gained  many  prize-medals 
from  the  Catch-Club,  and  the  two  others  whom  we 
have  named  with  him  received  more  than  once  the 
same  acknowledgment  of  their  talents.  That  club 
continued  to  flourish,  though,  from  the  enormous 

* On*  of  ihe  nuukUo*  Lo  ordtokry  king,  and  UUcily  iw*(m 
of  the  iut»  l»od. 

t Storacp  vu  boro  in  Loodm  io  1743,  ond  «Unl  ia  ITtft.  HI* 
ilirr  «M  o Ntopol'^u.  loofs  co^«frd  m o I'crfonorr  is  our  ihcotn*. 
(It*  ouiUwr  w«i  OB  Eojdhhoooure  f to  ««  may  Juitt)’  eUita  tkli 
hifblT  codflorod  eo»po*M  • HrHoa. 

I ioU  dUtlojcuUbrd  poiH-iniuiriaa  ««•  boro  n%  fknlbaoiplun  ia 
1745.  nod  dird  ia  1014.  ft  k wifli  pala  to*  adsl,  tlr«i  V.  «boB 
txm  ibo  florv  of  out  oavy  aoy  lia  la  MBif  dogto*  wm  at* 

lowrd  to  tenth*  hi*  Iwi  •mld«  ill  tU  ioouOTvoltom  of  ytmmy  H- 
Sn  IfarMrnom,  vul.  il.  p.  4ft. 

i aot0.  v«l.  i.  p.  43ft. 

I John  WoU  Callcott.  Mu«. Doe.,  a ImtiibI  tod  tetoin]>lsd>«s!  man; 
tsurn  in  1744.  dltd  bl  1491. 

H RichaiU  Joam  S«idu*1  ^tnvfM.  Prtifnoer  of  at  Unahaa 

Cullrf*.  BDd  ofgmnlM  of  iht  Hoftto;  bora  la  1759.  died  ia 

1B97. 

••  Beyinald  spoffutih.  a tcarber  of  mnaic ; bora  in  17««.  died  la 
1*14. 
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expense  incurred  in  trying  the  compositions  sent  I 
in  by  candidates  for  the  prizes,  the  members  ceased 
in  1793  to  give  medals.  1 

In  1787  the  Glke-Ci,db  was  established  on  the  j 
plan  of  the  Catch-Club,  inasmuch  as  it  consisted  | 
of  subscribing  and  professional,  or  honorary,  mem- 
bers, who  met  at  dinner  periodically,  and  passed 
the  evening  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  vocal  harmony 
from  which  the  society  derived  its  name.  But  the 
meetings,  instead  of  tAing  place  weekly,  were  li- 
mited to  twelve  in  the  season,  and  no  prizes  were 
offered;  consequently  the  expense  incurred  was  far 
less  than  in  the  elder  club,  aud  the  members, 
though  of  high  respectability,  were  not  necessarily 
chosen  from  the  most  wealthy  classes.* 

Of  the  sacred  music  to  which  the  present  period 
gave  birth.  The  Shunamile  Wuman,  an  oratorio  by 
Dr.  Arnold,  was  repeatedly  performed  and  uni- 
versally approved ; though,  not  being  printed,  we 
can  only  speak  of  its  merits  on  the  authority  of 
contemporary  hearers  and  WTiters.  Dr.  John 
Clark  (who  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Whit- 
field) t published  two  volumes  of  Services  and 
Anthems,  which  prove  him  to  have  been  an  excel- 
lent musician  of  the  moat  orthodox  school.  The 
official  composers  of  the  Chapel  Royal  | continued 
to  perform  the  duties  of  their  office  with  ability  and 
zeal,  as  tlie  choir-books  will  testify : but  for  want 
of  that  encouragement  which  was  once  given  by 
deans  and  chapters,  when  they  were  comparatively 
poor,  to  composers  for  the  church,  but  withheld 
when  those  reverend  bodies  became  rich,  this  most 
important  branch  of  the  art  stood  still  during  the 
general  advance;  and  much  that  was  written  re- 
mained in  manuscript  from  the  fear,  not  unreason- 
ably entertained  by  the  authors,  of  the  risk  incurred 
by  publishing.  But  a well-digested  book  of 
psalmody,  by  Dr.  Miller,  of  Doncaster,  appeared, 
and  was  immediately  adopted  by  nearly  every  pa- 
rochial congregation  in  the  kingdom.  The  claim 
of  this  work  to  notice  is  founded  on  its  having  di- 
rected public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  thus 
proving  the  source  of  that  improvement  in  the 
service  which  has  ever  since  b^n  gradually  ad- 
vancing. 

The  far-famed  musical  celebrations  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  to  which  we  have  repeatedly 
adverted,  drew  the  attention  of  foreign  artists  to 
this  country,  and  a number  of  performers  of  the 

• Anonx  rtu*  orixtiul  fulsKrilnux  raetnlifr*  ot  thH  club  wer<t.  Dr. 
Arnold (Prviidirat):  Dr.  Bevrr, the civiliiB;  tfa«Kev.JametIliaekc«; 

T.  S.  Du}miI«.  Eeq.  (afterwards  Mm.  Doc.);  rharlc*  Wri^lil.  EU<i., 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty;  Dr.  Ajitoo:  James  Ilprelltue.  K«q.,  of 
Dorlon'  ComraoQ* ; Thouua  (aea .),  £ki.  ; Theodore  Aylward 

Luffnirin  AMcrbiir>.  E»q.;  Olffin  Wllaon,  Eaq-;  Matthew 
Rame,  D.  D. ; B.  Is-  BoUIrro,  ftc. 

Anouz  the  hooorarv  membeu  were  Mmr*.  Samuel  Webbe,  J.  ^V. 
OiUcott  (afterwardi  Mu«-  JamcaBnrtlcmaQ.  SaiuucI  Ilnrriaou, 
tod  S.  Webbe.  jan.  The  club  met  at  Aral  at  the  hnueee  of  the  mea- 
bcri.  and  thla  ^ wanderiotf  ’ «Ute  it  allutkd  to  In  the  elee,  ' Olorioue 
Apollu,’  written  and  eompoced  for  the  elub  by  Mr.  Webbe.  after  it  Itad 
choten  a AumI  ])Uce  of  tneeliBC. 

f I’rofcKMjr  of  Miitic  to  the  rnivcriUy  of  Cambridge.  He  wa«  au- 
tbw  a)»o  of  miMh  uopiiUr  roeal  mafic.  He  died  in  1»M. 

1 Hiw  ante.  voi.  t-  p.  63li. 
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first  rank  sought  our  shores.  Those  of  the  vocal 
kind  have  already  been  mentioned.  Of  instrii- 
raentalists,  Duseek  and  Steibelt  who  long  reside,! 
in  London,  contributed  much  to  the  improvement 
of  all  performers  on  the  piano-forte.  But  in  this 
branch  we  owe  still  more  to  Muzio  Clcmenti  and 
John  Cramer,  both  of  whom  were  denizens,  and 
may  morally  be  considered  as  natives,  of  Great 
Britain ; for  the  one  came  to  us  when  only  ten 
years  of  age,  and  passed  a long  life  in  our  island, 
and  the  other  arrived  in  hie  infancy,  and  has  made 
this  his  country  by  adoption.  These  names  lead 
us  to  speak  of  the  instrument  which  called  forth 
their  best  powers — an  instrument  now  to  be  found 
in  the  house  of  nearly  every  one  who  is  not  destined 
to  live  by  bodily  labour — the  Piano-Forte. 

About  the  time  when  the  present  portion  of  our 
history  commences,  the  harpsichord  was  in  general 
use,  but  the  instrument  destined  to  supersede  and 
finally  annihilate  it  was,  though  in  an  infant  state, 
making  aonie  progress.  The  great  superiority  of 
the  piano-forte,  even  in  its  early  stage,  became  so 
undeniable,  that  the  older  professors  were  obliged 
either  to  confess  its  advantages  or  tacitly  submit 
to  iu  introduction.  Shudi,  a German,  retried  in 
London,  waa  one  of  the  most  famous  harpsichord- 
makers  of  the  day.  His  daughter  married  John 
Broadwood,  a native  of  Scotland,  who  at  first 
joined  bis  father-in-law  in  business ; but  his  acute 
mind  soon  enabled  him  to  perceive  that  the  old 
instrument  was  rapidly  approaching  deposition, 
and  that  the  reign  of  the  new  one  was  on  the  eve 
of  commencing.  Enterprising  and  active,  he  speed- 
ily resolved  to  employ  all  his  ability,  which  was  of 
a high  order,  in  the  manufactore  of  piano-fortes ; 
and,  aided  by  unwearied  industry  and  undeviating 
perseverance — sustained,  too,  by  a character  for  the 
strictest  probity,  which  he  maintained  unsullied 
during  a long  life — he  brought  to  perfection  an  in- 
strument, in  the  able  construction  of  which  he  had 
no  rival,  by  which  he  honourably  amassed  a noble 
fortune,  and  left  a name  to  his  successors  that  is 
every  where  known  and  respected,  and  a business 
which  enables  the  firm  of  ‘ Broadwood  and  Sons  ’ 
to  rank  with  the  first  commercial  houses  in  the 
world. 

Oratorios  continued  to  be  given  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Linley  and 
Dr.  Arnold;  and  Covent  Garden  Theatre  soon 
entered  into  competition  with  a concern  which  ori- 

f'inated  with  Handel  himself,  and  had  been  regu- 
arly  transmitted  to  the  above  proprietors.  A few 
of  the  least  known  of  the  great  master’s  oratorios 
were,  during  two  or  three  seasons,  given  by  the 
directors  of  the  Ancient  Concerts,  at  the  Tottenham 
Street  Rooms,  which  were  regularly  attended  by  the 
royal  family.  All  these  cuntrihoted  their  share 
towards  the  propagation  of  the  art,  the  advance  of 
which  was  evident  in  all  parts  of  the  two  kme- 
j doms. 


nil  II  in  I]  . 
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HE  time  which 
elapsed  between  the 
recognition  of  Ame- 
rican independence 
and  the  peace  of 
Amiens  was  too 
brief  to  admit  of 
any  of  those  glaring 
changes  in  national 
customs  and  man- 
ners which  catch  the 
eyes  of  the  most  un- 
observant j but,  to 
those  who  observe 
more  minutely,  this  period  is  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  alteration  which  was  silently 
being  brought  about,  amid  the  tempestuous  poli- 
tical discussions  which  diverted  attention  from  it. 

The  court  continued  domestic  in  its  habits, 
homely  almost  in  its  tastes.  The  Diary  of  Ma- 
dame D’Arblay,  who  at  the  commencement  of 
this  period  was  a personal  attendant  of  the  queen, 
has  thrown  considerable  light  upon  the  pursuits 
and  etiquette  of  the  circle  immediately  surround- 
ing royalty.  The  king  was  illiterate;  he  relished 
neither  poetry  nor  science.  His  patronage  of  the 
arts  of  design  was  little  more  than  an  exercise  of 
his  strong  self-will.  For  music  alone  of  all  the 
fine  arts  can  he  be  said  to  have  had  a taste,  and  it 
was  with  liim  a passion.  He  was  a keen  sports- 
man, an  enthusiastic  farmer,  a great  gossip.  His 
narrow-minded  but  sincere  piety  kept  him  strictly 
decorous  in  regard  to  social  morals ; and  his  strong 
sense  of  kingly  dignitt^  prevented  his  gossiping 
habits  from  being  carried  to  an  extent  that  would, 
as  in  the  case  of  James  I.,  have  rendered  the 
wearer  of  the  crown  ridiculous.  The  queen’s  cha- 
racter has  scarcely  had  justice  dune  to  it.  Her 
letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia  when  quite  a girl, 
indipates  a vein  of  romance  in  her  character.  She 
'had' a taste  fur  literature  and  science,  and  indulged 
ip  it.  Bryant  was  a favourite ; Dc  Luc  was  her 
constant  attendant — “ the  queen’s  philosopher,’’ 
as  the  Duke  of  CIsrence  called  him ; she  chose 
the  author  of  Evelina  for  her  bedchamber-woman ; 
and,  when  tbatlady  retired  on  account  of  ill  health, 
her  successor  was  a niece  of  the  celebrated  Jacobi. 
The  queen  was  fund  of  being  read  to,  and  of  read- 
ing tdoud  herself;  and  Dc  Luc’s  ‘ Lettres  Phy- 
siques et  Morales,’  which  were  addressed  to  her, 
convey  a favourable  idea  of  her  tastes  and  intelli- 


gence. But  her  education  as  daughter  of  the  poor 
prince  of  an  inconsiderable  territory  had  impressed 
her  with  views  of  economy  which,  however  praise- 
worthy they  might  have  been  in  a private  indivi- 
dual, were  a vice  in  a queen ; and  through  force  of 
habit  they  grew  stronger  as  she  advanced  in  years. 
She  considered  it  her  dutv  as  a wife  and  a subject  to 
acquiesce  implicitly  in  the  tastes  and  opinions  of 
her  husband,  and  she  exerted  a will  as  powerful  and 
pertinacious  as  his  own  to  render  this  obedience 
perfect.  The  entire  union  of  two  such  strong-willed, 
decorous,  and  narrow-minded  characters  gave  the 
tone  at  court.  SaVe  ibr  particular  favourites  and 
immediate  attendants  of  royalty  it  was  not  easily 
accessible.  The  king  and  queen  were  frequent  in 
their  attendance  at  church,  the  theatres,  and  other 
public  places ; levees  and  drawing-rooms  were 
duly  held,  and  on  these  occasions  of  exhibition  all 
the  formality  and  state  of  the  preceding  reigns 
were  kept  up.  But  the  royal  pair  had  a different 
character  when  they  laid  aside  their  robes  of  state ; 
when  the  crowd  was  shut  out  they  were  plain,  even 
parsimonious,  in  their  domestic  economy.  Their 
household  differed  only  from  that  of  any  wealthy 
nobleman  in  the  almost  Spanish  stiffness  with 
which  the  characters  of  king  and  queen  were  never 
fur  a moment  laid  aside. 

Perhaps  no  line  of  conduct  could  have  done 
more  to  secure  the  throne  at  that  epoch.  The 
domestic  and  unostentatious  habits  of  the  king  and 
queen  flattered  the  middle  class;  their  exclusive- 
ness kept  their  homely  court  as  much  an  object  of 
distant  awe  as  a more  gorgeous  one  could  have 
been ; and  their  severe  decorum  contrasted  favour- 
ably with  the  licentiousness  of  foreign  courts,  and 
the  equal  licentiousness  of  the  democratic  leaders 
of  France,  in  the  eves  of  the  British  people,  in 
whom  the  rival  e^orts  of  the  dissenters  and 
Wesieyans  had  kept  alive  or  rather  re-created  a 
strong  admixture  of  puritanism.  The  deportment 
of  the  king  and  queen  was  something  so  new  in 
crowned  heads,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  it  rather  occasioned  coldness  and  dislike  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  But  as  it  became  an  old 
familiar  thing  men  were  at  last  reconciled  to  it. 
The  convulsions  of  France  induced  the  timid  and 
the  quiet  to  cling  more  closely  to  the  throne. 
And,  lastly,  the  awful  visitation  of  mental  obscurity 
with  which  the  king  was  visited,  blending  com- 
passion with  other  feelings,  rendered  the  roval 
pair  eminently  popular.  Two  of  the  many  in 
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stances  of  this  popularity  recorded  by  Madame 
d’Arblay  will  serve  to  indicate  the  fervent  loyalty 
of  the  j>eople  (from  which  the  influence  of  the 
court  over  the  imitative  propensities  of  men  may 
be  inferred),  and  also  the  taste  and  intelligence  of 
the  masses  at  that  time. 

In  July,  1789,  Madame  d’Arblay,  then  in  at- 
tendance on  the  queen,  followed  the  court  to 
Weymouth  : — “ His  majesty  is  in  delightful  health. 
The  loyalty  of  all  this  place  is  excessive : they 
have  dressed  out  every  street  with  labels  of  ‘ God 
save  the  king;’  all  the  shops  have  it  over  their 
doors  ; all  the  children  wear  it  in  their  caps  ; all 
the  labourers  in  their  hats  ; and  all  the  sailors  in 
their  voices,  for  they  never  approacli  the  house 
without  shouting  it  aloud,  nor  see  the  king  or  his 
shadow  without  beginning  to  huzza,  and  going  on 
into  three  cheers.  The  bathing-machines  make  it 
their  motto  over  all  the  windows ; and  those 
l)athcrs  who  belong  to  the  royal  dippers  wear  it 
in  bandeaus  on  their  bonnets  to  go  into  the  sea, 
and  have  it  again  in  large  letters  round  their 
waists  to  encounter  the  waves.  Flannel  dresses 
tucked  up,  and  no  shoes  or  stockings,  wdth  ban- 
deaus and  girdles,  have  a most  singular  appear- 
ance ; and  when  first  I sur|)riscd  these  loyal 
nymphs  it  was  with  some  difficulty  I kept  my 
features  in  order.  Nor  is  this  all.  Think  but  of 
the  surprise  of  his  majesty,  when,  the  first  time  of 
bathing,  he  had  no  sooner  popped  his  royal  head 
under  water  than  a band  of  music,  concealed  in  a 
neighbouring  machine,  struck  up  ‘ God  save  great 
George  our  king.”  In  August,  1791,  the  same 
lady,  after  resigning  her  appointment  about  the 
queen’s  person,  visited  Sidmouth,  and  there 
gleaned  from  the  life  of  the  poorer  classes  their 
feelings  and  conduct  in  1789.  “ A poor  woman 

said  ‘ she  had  holiday  enough  upon  tlie  king's  re- 
covery, for  there  was  such  a holiday  then,  as  the 
like  was  not  in  all  England.  A baker-woman 
baked  110  penny-loaves  for  the  poor;  the  gentry 
roasted  a bullock  whole ; we  had  a sermon  made 
us  all  cry.’  They  had  * the  king  drawn  and 
dressed  up  all  in  gold  and  laurels,  and  put  him  in 
a coach  and  eight  horses,  and  carried  him  about ; 
and  all  the  grand  gentlemen  in  the  town  came  in 
their  own  carriages  to  join.’  And  they  had  the 
finest  band  of  music  in  all  England,  singing  ‘God 
save  the  king ;’  and  every  soul  joined  in  the 
chorus,  and  all  ‘ not  so  much  because  he  was  a 
king,  but  because  they  said  he  was  such  a worthy 
gentleman,  and  the  like  of  him  was  never  known 
in  this  realm  before ; so  we  all  subscribed  for  the 
illuminations  for  that  reason — some  one  shilling, 
some  one  guinea,  and  some  a penny— for  no  one 
begrudged  it  as  a was  such  a worthy  person.’  ” 

The  higher  aristocracy  began  about  this  time  to 
withdraw  themselves  more  and  more  from  the 
public  eye.  The  old  houses  kept  aloof  from  the  nu- 
merous new  creations,  and  nourished,  in  the  quiet 
way  which  becomes  a country  with  a tolerably 
strong  police,  their  old  family  feuds.  Mixing  less 
frankly  than  formerly  with  the  public,  they  did  not 


iissociatc  with  each  other,  but  every  family,  groupe 
maintained  a kind  of  isolated  state.  Thc,e.xicriial 
badges  of  rank  were  in  a great  mcasuredaid  aside 
as  incotisistent  with  tlie  prevailing  tone  of  society. 

The  great  wealth  of  the  nobility,  their  influence  as 
legi:<lator8,  and  occupants  of  administrative. posts 
in  the  provinces,  rendered  them  .still- powerful; 
and  this  withdrawing  in  a.  manner  .from  public 
o1)serva:ion  when  democratic  viewa  were  riie.r^n-. 
dcred  them  less  obnoxious.  The.  domesticity,  of 
ilic  nobles,  like  that  of  the  king,  preserved  their 
influence  at  that  crisis.  It  at  the  same  time  searved 
to  strengthen  an  unostentatious  citizenlike  deport- 
ment, and  citizen  standard  of  morality  among  all 
the  easy  clas.ses,  which,  from  various  causes,  was 
rapidly  spreading  through  society.  . 

The  representatives  of  the  gay  and  courtly 
circles  of  former  days  still  occupied  a large  space 
in  the  public  eye,  but,  being  now  something  apart 
from  the  court  and  the  ohl  nubility,  they  wore 
more  objects  of  wonder  than  of  imitatiou.  -A  few 
members  of  the  great  families— -some  so  long  ac- 
customed to  dissipation  that  they  could  not  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  tone  of  the  new  world, 
some  young  and  light-hearted  and  carried  aw«y 
by  their  volatile  spirits — were  to  be  found  among 
them.  But  the  moss  of  this  circle  was  composed 
of  the  wearers  of  new  titles,  the  rich  parvenus, 
the  busy  political  intriguers,  and  such  oUier  noto- 
rieties. A good  deal  of  the  coarseness  and  licen- 
tiousness which  had  characterised  the  fashionabies 
of  the  preceding  generation  still  clung  to  this  class, 
though  even  in  them  it  was  held  in  check  by  the 
growing  decorum  of  general  society,  and  the  in- 
creased daring  of  the  personalities  of  the  press  and  < 

print-shop.  The  alien  temper  of  the  court  hail  J 
the  cflcct  of  making  opposition  politics  to  a great 
extent  fashionable  with  this  gay  class.  The  appe- 
tite for  pleasure,  and  aversion  to  control,  natural 
to  youth,  rendered  this  kind  of  society  attrar;tivc 
to  the  young  princes.  The  injudicious  severity 
of  their  parents  for  a time  converted  this  dif- 
ference of  tastes  into  an  overt  rebellion.  The 
fashionable  world  rejoiced  to  increase  its  influence 
by  enlisting  into  its  ranks  the  heir  of  the  throne 
and  his  brothers.  The  political  roues  played  a 
double  game;  tliey  identifled  themselves  with 
fashionable  follies  at  once  as  a matter  of  taste  and 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  ingratiate  them  witli>  the 
future  monarch.  li-- 

Among  those  who  lent  a charm  to  tliia .circle  by 
tiicir  wit  and  talents  the  most  prominent  perhiips 
at  this  time  were  Fox  and  Sheridan.  ! Burke,  and 
Windham  seceded  on  account  of  their  .political 
differences  during  the  period  now  under  review. 

But  tlie  most  dazzling  figure  of  the  group  was  (the 
accomplished,  high-spirited,  beautiful,  and  daruig 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.*  Madame  D’Arblay,  by 
no  means  partial  to  any  thing  or  person  not  in  fa- 

• Who  bleCMHl  ilio  I,Ickh‘(1  the  (ilalfurm  wild 

Wheie  oiicr  the  Aiistri.in  Ml 
llrnealh  the  ahaft  of  Tell: 

niid  ki».«ed  a chimiiey-sweeii  to  gain  tin-  rleciiim  uf  her  favonrite  c.ai»- 
didatc. 
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vour  &t  couTt,  (leteribet  the  impreuion  made  upon 
her  by  this  lady  at  two  viaita— one  in  the  month  of 
August,  1791  r “ i did  not  find  ao  much  beauty  in 
her  aa  I expected,  notwithatanding  the  variation 
of  accounta ; bat  I found  far  more  of  manner,  po- 
liteness, and  gentle  quiet.  She  seems  by  nature 
to  poaacn  the  highest  animal  aplrits,  but  she  ap- 
l>eared  to  me 'not  happy.  1 tlmught  she  looked 
oppfcs^l  within,  though  there  is  a native  cheer- 
folneas  about  her  whicli  1 fancy  scarce  ever  deserts 
her^-^  There  is  in  her  face,  especially  when  she 
^IKnites,  a sweetness  of  goodhumour  and  obliging- 
ness that  seem  to  be  the  natural  and  instinctive 
qualities  of  her  disposition ; joine<l  to  an  openness 
of  countenance  that  announces  her  endowed  by 
nature  with  a character  intended  wholly  for  ho- 
nesty, fairness,  and  good  purposes.’*  In  the  Sep- 
tember immediately  following,  I now  saw  the 
ducltcss  fur  more  easy  and  lively  in  her  spirits, 
and  conBC(|uently  far  more  lovely  in  her  person. 
Vivacity  is  so  much  her  characteristic  that  her 
style  of  beauty  re({uiros  it  indispensably ; the 
bttuty,  indeed,  dies  away  without  it.  I now  saw 
how  her  fame  for  personal  charms  had  been  ob- 
tained ; the  expression  of  her  smiles  is  so  very 
sweet,  and  has  on  ingenuouBness  and  openness  so 
singular  that,  taken  in  these  moments,  nut  the 
roost  rigid  critic  could  deny  the  justice  of  lier  per- 
sonal celebrity.  She  was  quite  gay,  easy,  and 
charming;  indeed  the  last  epithet  might  have 
been  coined  for  her.”  A strange  groupe  clustered 
around  this  being,  meant  by  nature  for  something 
better  than  a mere  queen  of  fashion.  On  a foot- 
ing of  equality  were  such  characters  as  the  mascu- 
line-minded scheming  Duchess  of  Gordon,  and  the 
Countess  of  Buckinghamshire  divided  between 
private  theatricals  and  faro.  The  present  is  the 
latest  period  at  which  habitual  high  play  noto- 
riously retained  a footing  in  the  private  houses  of 
the  nobility.  The  caricatures  of  Gilray  record  its 
latest  devotees  among  the  females  of  fashion.  Rut 
the  more  prosaic  annals  of  the  police-office  also 
tell  their  tale; — •“  lith  March,  1797.  At  the  po- 
lice-office in  Marlborough-streei,  Lady  Buck- 
inghamshire, Lady  E.  Luttrcll,  and  Mrs.  Sturt, 
were  convicted  before  N.  Conant  and  T.  Robin- 
son, Esqs.,  in  the  penalty  of  50/.  each  for  playing 
nt  the  gome  of  faru;  and  Henry  Martindale  was 
convicted  in  the  sum  of  200/.  for  keeping  the  furo- 
table  in  Lady  Buckinghamshire’s  house.  The 
V witnesses  w*ere  two  ci-devant  servants  of  Lady 
Buekinghamahirc.  There  were  informations 
i sgaiiMt  Mr.  Carcannon  and  O’Byrne  for  similar 
bounces.  Both  the  defendants  paid  the  penalty.’’* 
Some  remarks  made  by  Lord  Kenyon  in  summing 
up  a case  in  1796  have  been  quoted  os  a proof  that 
u gaming  among  the  upper  classes  was  on  the  in- 
crease at 'this  time.  The  words  were,  Gaming 
is  prevalent  among  the  highest  ranks  of  society, 
wno  have  set  the  example  to  their  inferiors,  and 
who,  it  seems,  are  too  great  for  the  law and  “ If 
any  prosecutions  arc  fairly  brought  before  roe  and 
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the  parties  are  convicted,  whatever  may  be  their 
rank  or  station  in  the  country,  he  they  the  highest 
ladies  in  the  land,  they  shall  certainly  exhibit 
themselves  in  the  pillory.”  Tlzere  was  quite  as 
much  of  the  courtier  as  the  austere  judge  in  these 
remarks,  for  not  only  was  the  vice  denounced  dis- 
countenanced at  court,  but  the  circle  la  which  it  was 
confined — small  in  pro|)orLion  to  that  of  gamesters 
in  any  previous  age — were  personally  di.^tasteful 
to  the  king  and  queen,  ami  on  the  other  hand  un- 
popular w ith  the  general  public.  The  sizcech  was 
merely  one  among  many  proofs  that  society  had 
grown  ashamed  of  the  vice,  that  its  bold  on  men 
was  weakened.  At  com[)aralively  humble  distance, 
and  in  character  still  more  remote  from  the  Izetter 
natures,  like  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  w ho  lent 
a grace  to  this  gay  circle,  were  the  lust  examples 
of  a doss  who,  under  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  and 
even  the  first  Georges,  had  brazened  it  nt  court. 
A ludicrous  example  of  their  tastes  and  pursuits 
occurs  in  a newspaper  paragraph  of  1802,  con- 
nected with  a niune  which,  however  unworthily, 
w ill  live  as  loJig  us  that  of  one  of  Britain’s  most 
cherished  heroes.  “ 8th  March,  1S02.  The  epi- 
cures arc  probably  to  be  gratified  by  Lady  Ha- 
milton as  much  as  antiquarians  have  been  hy  Sir 
William’s  researches  in  luly,  by  her  reviving  an 
ancient  dainty.  In  the  manifest  of  the  * Shelburne,* 
Captain  Happs,  from  Sicily  and  Mahon,  entered 
Qt  the  custom-house,  there  appears  a case  of  sow's 
udders,  a present  for  Lady  Hamilton.”  Lady 
Hamilton’s  first  appearance  before  the  British 
public  was  about  the  year  1783,  when  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Graham,  the  famous  auack,  she,  as 
” Hebe  Vestina,  delivered  a lecture  from  the  elec- 
trical throne  of  health  in  Loudon.** 

The  motley  classes  composii^'  th^  gay  'world 
had  their  influence  on  the  tone  oi  socirty  weakened 
by  their  being  out  of  favour  at  court.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  undermined  by  the  operation  of  two 
widely  different  principles,  which  conspired  to 
spread  the  pursuits  and  standard  of  morals, 
hitherto  deemed  characteristic  of  citizens,  upwards 
into  the  ranks  of  aristocracy.  Tlic  devotional  cha- 
racter of  Methodism  had  become  much  sobered 
among  its  wealthier  professors,  and  had  assumed  a 
more  practical  turn.  Mrs.  Hannah  More’s  writ- 
ings and  Mrs.  Trimmer’s  Sunday-schools  were  a 
consequence  of  tliis  change.  These  ladies  were 
countenanced  hy  the  court  originally  from  pure 
sympthy  with  their  views  and  feelings.  In  1790 
Mrs.  Trimmer  was  honoured  by  the  queen  with  an 
iiueniew  at  Windsor.  Congenial  tastes  and  the 
approbation  of  roplty  confiinied  the  loyal  senti- 
ments of  this  portion  of  the  religious  public,  and 
at  the  same  time  rendered  them  ^hionahlc.  The 
political  influence  of  Wilberfofee  and  others  of 
their  leaders  made  them  jwworfu!.  'Hieir  exam- 
ple, their  conversation  and  writings,  raised  the 
Etumhird  of  public  decorum,  and  spread  the  taste 
for  domestic  pursuits,  or  affectation  Of  it,  recom- 
mended by  the  e.xample  of  this  court.  This  fashion 
was  not,  however,  confined  to  the  court  party; 
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one  of  the  most  amiable  examples  of  this  class  was 
the  mother  of  the  dashing  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
a lady  whose  pursuits  and  whose  character,  both 
in  its  strength  and  weakness,  have  been  truly 
and  pleasingly  drawn  by  Madame  D’Arblay. 
**  Lady  Spenser” — the  date  is  1791 — “named  wiih 
much  regard  Miss  Trimmer,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
exceedingly  worthy  Mrs.  Trimmer,  with  a regard 
that  seemed  quite  atfeetiunate.  She  told  me  that 
this  young  lady  had  the  care  of  the  young  Lady 
Cavendishes,  but  was  in  every  re8)>ect  treatetl  us 
one  of  themselves.  The  name  of  Mrs.  Trimmer 
led  us  to  the  Sunduy'schuols  and  schools  of  in* 
dustry.  They  are  both  in  a very  flourishing  state 
at  Bath,  and  Lady  Spencer  luis  taken  one  school 
under  her  own  immediate  patronage.  On  Sunday 
she  sent  me  a message  upstairs  to  say  she  would 
take  me  to  the  Sunday-school  if  I felt  well  enough 

to  desire  it It  was  a most  interesting  sight, 

such  u number  of  poor  innocent  children  all  put 
in  a way  of  right,  most  taken  immediately  from 
every  w'ay  of  wrong,  lifting  up  their  little  hands  to 
heaven,  and  joining  in  those  prayers  for  mercy  and 
grace,  which,  even  if  they  understood  not,  must  at 
least  impress  them  with  a general  idea  of  religion, 

a dread  of  evil  and  a love  of  good. Lady 

Spencer  is  a sensible  and  sagacious  character,  in- 
telligent, polite,  and  agreeable;  and  she  spends 
her  life  in  such  c.xercise&uf  active  charity  and  zeal, 
tliat  she  would  be  one  of  Uic  roost  exemplary  wo- 
men of  rank  of  the  age  had  she  less  of  show  in  her 
exertions  and  more  of  forbearance  in  publishing 
tlicm.  My  dear  oracle  [Mrs.  Uelany],  however, 
once  said,  vain-glory  must  nut  be  despised  or  dis- 
couraged when  it  operated  but  as  a human  engine 
for  great  or  good  ends.” 

The  other  principle  alluded  to  as  actively  con- 
tributing to  ditfuac  the  homely  citizen  tone  through 
society,  was  the  universally  prevalent  taste  for  me- 
chanical inquiries  and  pursuits.  That  portion  of 
the  Memoirs  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  which 
wiia  written  by  himself  contains  the  most  graphic 
picture  of  its  influence.  Common  intellectual 
tastes  formed  a bond  of  union  between  the  gentry 
who,  like  Edgeworth,  were  passionately  fond  of 
mechanics,  or,  like  Sir  John  Sinclair,  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  wealthier  plodding  manufacturers  and 
agriculturists.  Day,  Darwin,  Priestley,  and  others, 
who  combined  speculative  views  in  morals  with  a 
taste  for  mechanical  science,  struck  out  a moral 
and  political  creed  which  became  common  both  to 
the  aristocratical  and  dcmocratical  sections  of  this 
class,  and  promoted  their  fusion.  Under  such  in- 
fluence were  moulded  the  opinions,  tastes,  and 
habits  of  a third  section  of  society,  equally  distinct 
from  the  decorous  loyalibts  who  took  their  tone 
from  the  court,  and  the  rou^s  and  demireps  of  the 
liberal  aristocratical  school,  the  last  representatives 
of  the  courtiers  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  Anne. 
The  old  puritan  party  was  the  nucleus  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  its  leanings  were  more  or  less  decidedly 
republican ; it  affected  the  views  and  manners  of 
the  French  Girondists.  In  politics  the  allies  of 
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the  gay  party  uppoeed  to  the  court,  in  morals  sym- 
pathising with  the  court  party,  they  could  blend 
with  neither. 

The  progress  of  events  in  France  contributed  by 
external  pressure  to  combine  these  heterogeneous 
elements  iiuu  one  general  conventional  system  of 
exclusively  English  manners.  The  staid  citizens 
were  startled  by  the  fierce  revolutionary  energies 
of  Trance,  and  sought  refuge  from  them  by  cling- 
ing to  the  throne.  The  more  timid  of  the  oppo- 
sition party  of  the  aristocracy  followed  a similar 
ctjurse.  A strongly  pronounced  sentiment  of  ua- 
tionality  was  found  to  be  the  moat  conducive  to 
harmony  among  the  new  allies.  The  emigrants 
who  flocked  from  France  were  received  coldly  in 
the  domestic  circles  of  England.  The  gay  liber- 
tinism of  the  old  courtiers  was  repulsive  to  the 
prudery  of  tlie  English  court.  The  most  moderate 
of  the  liberal  nobility  were  shunned  because  they 
were  looked  upon  as  having  helped  to  bring  about 
the  revolution.  The  emigrants  who,  like  Talley- 
rand and  Madame  dc  Genlis,  were  identified 
with  its  excesses,  were  publicly  insulted.  French 
royalists,  constitutionalists,  and  Jacobins  found 
themselves  alike  under  the  ban  of  English 
society.  With  the  exception  of  a few  political 
leaders  and  the  mass  of  the  suffering  and  dis- 
contented, the  insular  exclusiveness  of  John  Bull 
was  exaggerated  to  a pitch  it  had  never  previously 
attained. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  isolation  of 
the  exceptional  parties  was  curried  may  be  formed 
from  the  close  of  a letter  from  Dr.  Burney  to  his 
daughter,  wTitten  iu  the  end  of  January,  1793,  a 
few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  news*  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis  XVI. ; — “ At  the  club  (the  Literary 
Club),  on  Tuesday,  the  fullest  I ever  knew,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  members,  fourteen  seemed  all  of 
one  mind,  and  fiill  of  reflections  on  the  late  trans- 
actions in  France;  but,  when  about  half  the  com- 
pany were  assembled,  who  should  come  in  but 
Charles  Fox  ! There  were  already  three  or  four 
bishops  arrived,  hardly  one  of  whom,  I believe, 
could  look  at  him  without  horror.  After  the  first 
bow  and  cold  salutation,  the  conversation  stood 
still  for  several  minutes.  During  dinner  Mr. 
Windham  and  Burke,  jun.  came  in,  who  were 
obliged  to  sit  at  a side-table.  All  w’ere  boutonnist 
and  not  a word  of  the  martyred  king,  or  politics  of 
any  kind  was  mentioned;  and,  though  the  com- 
pany was  chiefly  composed  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  loquacious  men  in  the  kingdom,  the  conversa- 
tion was  the  dullest  and  most  uninteresting  I ever 
remcral>er,  at  this  or  any  such  large  meeting. , 
Mr.  Windham  and  Fox,  civil — young  Burke  and 
he  never  s|>ukc ; the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  as 
sulky  as  the  devil ; the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  more 
a man  of  the  world,  very  cheerful;  the  Bishoji  of 
Dromurc  frightened  us  much  as  a Imrn-door  fowl 
at  the  sight  of  a fox;  Bishop  Marlow  jireserved 
bis  usual  pleasant  countenance.  Steevens  in  the 
chair;  the  Duke  of  Leeds  on  his  right,  and  Fox  on 
his  leff,  said  not  a word,  l^^ords  Ossory  and 
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Lucan — fonnerly  much  attached,  seemed  silent 
and  sulky.”* 

It  became  the  fashion  to  look  down  upon  every 
other  land  as  worthless ; the  conventional  domestic 
morals  and  manners  of  Britain  were  esteemed  per- 
fect and  alone  in  the  world.  Apprehensions  of  in- 
vasion, which  brought  the  whole  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  under  arms,  lent  strength  and  energy 
to  this  feeling.  The  awkward  citizen  soldiers  were 
then  and  still  are  laughed  at.  The  ignorant  contempt 
entertained  for  other  nations  has  justly  drawn  upon 
the  English  nationality  of  that  day  many  a pier- 
cing arrow  of  sarcasm.  The  prevailing  tone  of 
morality  was  eminently  sectarian,  narrow,  and 
unelevatcd.  But  there  was  an  energy  in  the  peo- 
ple which  has  rendered  it  respected ; and  in  its 
higher  and  more  widely-spread  tone  of  domestic 
purity,  in  its  humane  regard  for  the  poor,  the  ig- 
norant, and  even  the  criminal,  and  in  its  chivalrous 
martial  spirit  there  was  much  that  entitled  it  to 
respect.  In  this  new  tone  of  national  manners  the 
moat  discordant  ingredients  were  fused  into  a har- 
monious whole — U»e  affected  homeliness  of  the 
modem  republican,  the  quietism  of  the  Moravian, 
and  the  martial  loyalty  of  the  cavalier. 

The  public  amusements  of  the  period  were 
scarcely  changed  in  name  or  form,  but  greatly  mo- 
dified in  spirit.  The  theatre  had  become  more 
chaste  and  decorous.  Among  places  of  public 
resort,  Ranelagh  was  closed  before  the  termination 
of  the  century  j the  Pantheon  became  a mere  con- 
cert room;  and  Vauxhall  was  abandoned  to  the 
citizens.  The  increased  domesticity  of  men’s  ha- 
bits, and  the  abandonment  of  external  distinctions 
of  rank,  created  a distaste  for  miscellaneous  assem- 
blies and  generated  what  has  been  called  the  “ ex- 
clusive” spirit.  Routes  and  assemblies  were 
externally  much  the  same  as  formerly,  except  in 
regard  to  dress:  in  which  the  more  convenient 
habiliments  of  daily  use  which  came  gradually  to 
differ  widely  from  those  worn  on  state  occasions 
more  frequently  elbowed  them  in  the  meetings  of 
the  gay  and  fashionable.  The  “ court  dress,”  as 
it  is  called,  came  to  be  reserved  not  merely  for 
the  court,  but  for  public  levees  and  drawing-rooms. 
The  change  by  which  the  modem  dress  superseded 
the  ancient,  at  balls  and  parties,  was  slow,  and  a 
motley  appearance  was  occasioned  by  the  lingering 
process  of  transition.  The  innovations  in  the  forms 
and  arrangements  of  social  intercourse  were  trivial, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  examples. 

'Madame  D’Arblay’s  Diary  contains  an  account 
of  a “very  fine  public  breakfast,  given  by  Mrs. 
Montague,”  in  May,  1792,  which  was  then  a no- 
velty. The  company  first  entered  “ the  Feather 
room,”  which  Cowper’a  verse  has  immortalized ; 
and  “ then  made  for  the  dining-room,  which  was 
filled  for  a breakfast  upon  this  occasion,  and  very 
splendidly;  though  to  me,  who  have  been  long 
familiar  to  sights  and  decorations,  no  show  of  this 
sort  is  new  or  striking.  The  table  was  not  a 

* On  Uie  nibjeet  ot  tU«  general  horror  escited  in  London  by  the 
ezecatiou  of  Lonis,aN  tnla,  p«g*  MS. 
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matter  of  indifference  to  the  guests  at  large ; and 
it  was  so  completely  occupied  by  company  seated 
round  it,  that  it  was  long  before  one  vacant  chair 
could  be  seized,  aud  this  fell  to  the  lot  of  Miss 
Ord.  The  crowd  of  company  was  such  that  we 
could  only  slowly  make  way  in  any  part.  There 
could  not  be  fewer  than  four  or  five  hundred  peo- 
ple. It  was  like  a full  Ranelagh  by  daylight. . . . 
We  went  round  the  rooms,  which  were  well  worth 
examination  and  admiration,  and  we  met  friends 

and  acquaintances  every  other  step Dr. 

Russell  was  in  high  spirits,  and  laughed  heartily 
at  seeing  the  prodigious  meal  most  of  the  company 
made  of  cold  chicken,  ham,  fish,  &c.,  and  said  he 
should  like  to  see  Mrs.  Montague  make  the  expe- 
riment of  inviting  all  the  same  party  to  dinner,  at 
three  o’clock.  ‘Oh!’  they  would  cry,  ‘three 
o’clock ! What  does  she  mean  ? who  can  dine  at 
three  o’clock? — one  has  no  appetite — one  can’t 
swallow  a morsel  — it’s  altogetner  impossible  !’ 
Yet,  let  her  invite  the  same  people,  and  give  them 
a dinner,  while  she  calls  it  a breakfast,  and  see 
but  how  prettily  they  can  find  appetites.” 

The  newspapers  of  March,  1802,  record  another 
innovation  : — “ This  season  has  been  marked  by  a 
new  species  of  entertainment  common  to  the 
fashionable  world,  called  a Pic-nic  supper.  Of 
the  derivation  of  the  word  or  who  was  the  inventor, 
we  profess  ourselves  ignorant ; but  the  nature  of  it 
we  can  inform  our  readers,  is  as  follows : — A Pic- 
nic supper  consists  of  a variety  of  dishes.  The 
subscribers  to  the  entertainment  have  a bill  of  fare 
presented  to  them,  with  a number  against  each 
dish.  The  number  of  the  lot  which  each  draws 
obliges  him  to  provide  the  dish  named  against  it, 
and  this  he  takes  with  him  in  his  carriage  or  sends 
by  a servant.  The  proper  variety  is  insured  by 
the  talents  of  the  maStre  d'hStel,  who  draws  up  the 
bill  of  fare.” 

The  increased  spirit  of  gentleness  and  decorum 
which  characterized  the  cosier  classes  had  extended 
itself  much  further.  The  gladiatorial  displays  of 
prize-swordsmen  had  ceased.  Bull-baiting  and 
pugilistic  exhibitions  survived,  and  the  wayward- 
ness of  patrician  youth  resuscitated  the  latter  and 
carried  it  perhaps,  for  a time,  to  a greater  excess 
than  it  had  ever  before  attained ; but  on  the  whole, 
the  taste  for  these  rude  amusements  had  become 
BO  weak,  even  with  the  rabble,  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  in  a great  measure  suppressed.  The  special 
pleading  of  Windham  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  they  ought  to  be  encouraged,  was  in  itself  a 
proof  that  their  day  had  gone  past.  It  was  the 
language  of  a theorist  who  had  had  few  or  no  op- 
portunities of  witnessing  their  practical  effects,  and 
therefore  an  indirect  proof  that  they  had  become  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence.  Windham  ad- 
mired bull-baiting  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  admired 
Jacobitism,  because  he  saw  it  from  a distance  with 
its  harsh  features  rendered  indistinct 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  assimilation 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Scotland  with  those 
of  England  had  been  advancing  at  a rapid  rate, 
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The  youth  of  Sir  W«Uer  Scott  witncased  the  last 
strongly  distinctive  marks,  and  much  even  of  what 
he  has  presm'ed  he  received  front  the  traditions 
of  the  preceding  generation.  Two  circumstances 
promoted  this  change ; the  progress  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
pastoral  countries  of  the  south  of  Scotland  and  the 
ilighlands  supplied  more  than  their  fair  average  of 
soldiers,  and  the  commissariat  dcjtartment,  both  of 
the  army  and  navy,  was  particularly  attractive  to 
the  sons  of  the  burgesses  in  the  smaller  royal 
burghs  of  Scotland.  This  class  had  from  the  be- 
ginning cherished  more  inclination  for  connecting 
itself  by  tradionury  pedigrees  with  the  land-owning 
class  than  was  the  case  in  England,  and  since  the 
Revolution  a new  class  of  landowners  had  sprung 
into  existence  and  importance,  most  of  whom  were 
sprung  from  burgesses.  The  difference  of  caste 
between  the  “ laird  ’*  and  the  thriving  “ burgess  ” 
was  less  than  existed  between  the  “ squire  *’  and 
the  manufacturer.  The  quicker  conveyance  of 
female  gauds  and  fashions  from  the  metropolis 
to  the  country  towns  and  rural  porishes  of  Got- 
land, through  the  instrumentality  of  the  half*w’ar- 
Hkc,  half-trading  class  alluded  to,  was  peculiarly 
instrumental  in  smoothing  down  external  differ- 
ences. At  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  Scotch 
were  becoming  more  English,  circumstances  con- 
spired to  keep  them  English  of  an  earlier  date. 
On  the  one  hand  the  moral  influence  of  the  court 
was  less  felt  in  the  remoter  districts  of  the  king- 
dom : on  the  other  the  seces.^ion  of  the  severer 
Calvinists  from  the  Kirk  had  left  a more  accommo- 
dating clergy.  The  young  blood  of  Scotland,  at 
least  among  the  gentry,  was  at  this  period  subjected 
to  less  restraint  than  it  had  ever  formerly  been. 
The  consequence  was  that,  as  the  aristocracy  of 
England  grew  more  moral,  the  aristocracy  of  Scot- 
land grew  less  so.  The  country  began  to  sow  its 
wild  oats  at  too  advanced  an  age.  The  incidental 
pictures  of  excess  scattered  through  the  biographies 
and  writings  of  Bums  are  not  exaggerated. 

In  Ireland,  which  still  retained  a legislature  as 
well  as  a vice-regal  government  of  its  own,  there 
remained  a more  marked  character  of  distinctive 
nationality.  The  manners  and  customs  of  Ireland 
during  the  period  now  under  review  were  in  little 
if  in  anything  altered  from  those  of  the  preceding. 
Tlicy  may  therefore  be  passed  over  without  de- 
scription. Faithful  pictures  of  them  will  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  clever 
caricatures  in  those  of  most  Irish  novelists  who 
have  succeeded  her. 

Although  the  period  comprised  in  this  portion 
of  our  work  extends  only  over  sixteen  years,  an 
almost  entire  change  took  place  in  rostume  during 
the  course  of  it.  The  French  Revolution,  which 
broke  out  in  1789,  affected  the  fashionable  as 
much  as  the  political  world,  and  introduced  the 
modem  muslin  cravat,  in  which  the  chin  was 
sometimes  buried,  the  stnnd-up  collar,  pantaloons 
and  Hessian  bools,  which  we  find  caricatured  in 
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1799,  and  round  hats,  which  had  been  occasionally 
worn  in  morning  dress  as  early  as  the  year  1760. 
Scarlet  coats  were  much  in  vogue  about  1784-5. 
An  anecdote  in  the  ‘ Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,* 
lately  published  by  his  nephew,  represents  the 
former  as  returning  from  a dancing  academy 
dressed  in  a scarlet  coat,  a three-cocked  hat,  a 
black  glazed  stock,  nankeen  knec-brcecbea,  and  silk 
stockings.  Wigs  had  begiin  to  go  out  of  fashion 
as  early  as  1763,  in  which  year  the  wig-makers 
petitioned  the  king  to  support  the  trade  by  his 
example.  “ The  hair  was  a long  time,**  says 
Malcolm,  “ dressed  or  frizzed  high  on  the  bead 
like  a negro’s  wool,  and  |)erfeclly  whitened  with 
powder,  and  alternately  plaited  and  turned  up  or 
queued  behind.  The  powder-tax  occurred,  and 
thousands  of  heads  became  in  an  instant  black  and 
brown ; and,  as  the  revolution  in  France  deserved 
imitation,  the  fierce  republican  head  of  Brutus 
stared  us  full  in  the  front.*** 

In  1785  the  ladies  wore  gowns  very  nearly  of 
the  same  fashion  as  those  of  the  present  day,  the 
tight  sleeve  to  the  wrist,  the  waist  rather  long, 
and  the  bell  or  pocket  hoop  giving  scarcely  more 
amplitude  to  tlie  skirts  than  is  now  imparted  by 
the  crinolins  and  corded  petticoats.  The  hair, 
intensely  powdered,  was  dresscil,  however,  in 
1785-6  in  a most  singular  manner,  presenting  a 
perfectly  square  appearance,  whilst  from  behind  a 
quantity  of  ringlets  fell  us  out  of  a frame  ui>on  the 
shoulders.  The  hats  became  exceedingly  broad 
in  the  brims,  and  were  profusely  ornamented  with 
ribbons  and  sometimes  with  feathers.  Very  broad 
sashes  were  worn  round  the  waist,  tied  in  large 
bows  behind,  especially  by  young  girls  and  chil- 
dren. The  years  1787  and  1788  present  us  with 
heads  dressed  more  in  the  cauliflouer  style,  whilst 
in  some  instances  ringlets  appear  in  front,  and  on 
enormously  long  queue  hangs  down  behind.  About 
this  period,  however,  an  improvement  becomes 
visible,  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  taste  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Angelica  Kauffman,  Hoppner, 
and  other  portrait-painters  of  that  day — the  hair 
being  worn  full  and  flowing  in  natural  curls,  but 
still  powdered.  In  1789  we  see  the  biyuffante 
or  neckerchief  so  arranged  ns  to  give  all  the  ladies 
the  appearance  of  pouter  pigeons.  In  the  example 
wc  give,  the  lady’s  hair  is  confined  by  a ribbon 
inscribed  “ Long  live  the  king  his  majesty 
George  III.  having  in  that  year,  on  the  2.3M  of 
April,  gone  in  public  ]>rucession  to  St.  Paul's  to 
return  thanks  for  his  restoration  to  health.  A hat 
with  a most  absurd  chimney-pot  crown  is  visible 
in  the  fashions  of  the  same  year.  In  1790  we  be- 
gin to  perceive  the  influence  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Two  of  the  caps  of  that  date,  of  which  w c 
give  engravings,  are  exactly  similar  to  those  still 
worn  by  the  French  peasantry.  In  1793  hair-pow- 
der was  discarded  by  Queen  Charlotte  and  the 
Princesses.  In  1795  and  1796,  perhaps  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  inameci 
in  the  former  year,  wc  perceive  the  triple  plume 

* Anmlotft,  Tol.  ii.  p.  SM. 
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of  ootricli  fttthen  in  the  hate  of  the  ladie^  and  in 
their  turbant,  another  iotroduction  of  thia  period 
when  in  court  or  bail  coetume.  Some  were  con- 
tent with  a cringle  upright  feather.  The  apencer 
appean  about  thia  time  aa  a riding-habit,  and 
modem  bonnets  begin  to  supersede  the  hats.  Tliey 
are  exceedingly  small,  and  some  very  ugly,  like 
jockey-caps,  are  seen  in  tbe  fashions  for  1799  and 
1800..  After  1796  the  waist  began  to  get  much 
shorter.  Hoops  were  entirely  discontinued  except 
at  court.  **  Silks  became  unfashionable,  and 
printed  calicoes  and  the  6neat  white  muslins  were 
substituted.”,  And,  instead  of  the  suff  corsages  of 
their  mothers  and  grandmothers,  the  ladies  rushed 
almost  into  tbe  opposite  extreme,  and  wore  scarcely 
any  stays  at  all.  At  the  close  of  tbe  eighteenth 
century,  indeed,  England  entered  what  may  be 


FASHIONS  FROM 


called  a Iranaition  state  of  costume,  which  lasted 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, our  remarks  upon  which  we  of  coarse  re- 
serve for  our  next  Chapter  on  this  subject 

With  respect  to  the  army,  trifling  changes  were 
continually  taking  place  in  the  uniforms  of  tbe 
different  regiments;  but  tbe  general  appearance  of 
the  infantry  toward  the  end  of  this  century  is 
given  in  our  engraving  at  page  472.  The  cocked 
hat  was  exchanged  for  a cap  with  a shade  and  a 
brass  plate  in  1800.  Some  of  the  dragoon  guards 
wore  short-skirted  coatees  in  1 799. 

So  little  alteration  took  place  in  the  style  of 
English  furniture  till  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Revolution,  that  we  shall  reserve  our  re- 
marks fur  our  next  and  concluding  notice  of  the 
subject. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


F the  dTCumaUncet  or 
cauMt  that  ordinarily 
moat  affect  the  econo- 
mical condition  of  the 
great  body  of  the  po- 
pulation, the  firit  and 
greateat  is  the  produce 
of  the  harveat  At 
least  with  a law  pro- 
hibiting or  reatraining 
the  importation  of  com 
from  abroad,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the 
quantity  of  the  grain  raised  at  home  in  any  year  is 
singly  more  influential  upon  the  whole  social  sys- 
tem of  the  community  than  all  other  ordinary  causes 
taken  together.  No  diminution  of  the  profits  of 
our  foreign  trade  in  any  one  year  has  probably 
ever  equalled  the  amount  of  loss  that  has  bMn  often 
sustained  through  a deficient  harvest.  And,  even 
if  the  pecuniary  amount  in  the  former  ease  were 
as  great  as  in  the  latter,  the  loss  would  not  come 
home  to  the  mass  of  the  population  so  immediately 
and  directly.  It  would  ftdl  in  the  first  instance  upon 
capita],  and  its  force  would  be  broken  before  it 
reached  the  producing  classes.  An  adverse  foreign 
trade  may  tend  to  create  a scarcity  of  employment, 
but  that  usually  comes  on  gradually,  and,  if  the 
loss  be  only  upon  a single  year,  although  the  effect 
must  always,  of  course,  be  suffered  in  some  way 
or  other,  it  may  be  diffused  over  to  considerable  a 
apace  of  time  as  hardly  to  be  felt.  A scanty  har- 
vest is  instantly,  to  the  masses,  a deprivation  of 
bread.  Nothing  can  prevent  it  from  having  this 
effect.  It  falls  upon  them  at  once  with  its  full 
weight  in  that  conclusive  shape : there  is  no  inter- 
mediate barrier  to  slacken  its  descent ; no  accu- 
mulated power  anywhere  to  sustain  its  first  rude 
shock,  and  ward  it  off  from  them  at  least  till  it 
has  lust  its  impetus  and  subsided  into  a mere  pres- 
sure. It  strikes  sharp  and  hard  at  the  health  and 
strength,  in  other  words,  at  the  very  life  of  the 
people,  reducing  them  infallibly  to  a subsistence 
either  insufficient  in  quantity  or  inferior  in  qua- 
lity. 

The  succession  of  good  and  bad  seasons  in 
England  from  1185  to  1801  inclusive,  appears  to 
have  been  as  follows: — After  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  deficient  harvests  from  1765  to  1174, 


and  a mixture  of  good  and  bad  years  from  Ills  to 
1184,  ending,  however,  with  three  of  the  latter 
description,  the  crops  for  1185, 1186,  1181,  and 
1188  were  all  at  least  of  average  amount.  That 
of  1189,  again,  was  deficient,  and  that  of  1190 
still  more  so.  The  s«»on  of  1791  was  one  of 
grmt  abundance,  that  of  1192  of  considerable  de- 
ficiency ; in  1193  the  crop  was  only  a moderate 
one;  in  1194  it  was  not  even  that;  and  in  1195, 
although  it  was  got  in  in  good  order,  it  was  still 
more  ^ficient  in  quantity.  The  harvest  of  1196, 
however,  was  abundant  That  of  1191  was  rather 
deficient ; that  of  1198  moderately  good.  Finally 
came  the  two  miserably  bad  harvests  of  1199  and 
1800,  followed  by  the  tolerably  good  one  of  1801. 
Thus,  in  the  seventeen  years,  there  were  only  two 
abundant  crops  (those  of  1191  and  1196)  ; seven 
were  of  average  character  (those  of  1185,  1186, 
1181,  1188,  1193,  1798,  and  1801);  four  were 
rather  deficient  (those  of  1189,  1192,  1194,  and 
1191);  and  four  were  decid^ly  bad  (thoM  of 
1190,  1195,  1199,  and  1800.)* 

The  way  in  which  the  harvest  affects  the  con- 
dition of  the  great  body  of  the  peo^  U,  of  course, 
by  influencing  the  price  of  food,  ^e  mean  price 
for  the  whole  year,  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  (Win- 
chester measure)  varied  throughout  the  present 
period  as  follows,  according  to  the  register  kept  in 
the  Audit  Books  of  Eton  Allege : — in  1185, 48r. ; 
in  1186,  42r.  ; in  1181,  45r.  9Jd. ; in  1188, 

49j.  4d. ; in  1189,  56r.  I Jd. ; in  1 190,  56s.  2Jd. ; 
in  1191,  49s.  4d. ; in  1192,  41s.  lid. ; in  1193, 
49s.  6|d. ; in  1194,  54s.;  in  1195,  81s.  fid. ; in 
1196,  80s.  3d. ; in  1191,  62s. ; in  1198.  54s. ; in 
1199, 75s.  8d. ; in  1800, 121s. ; in  1801, 128s.  6d. 
These  mean  prices  for  the  whole  year  are  what 

* W«  dedarnMl  thU  brief  rauBimtlov.  as  wall  m floold* 
fmtn  the  dataUrd  abilaairato  ralleetad  bv  Mr.  Tooka,  ia  hU  Hiatorjr 
of  Piim,  Tol.  I.  it  M,  aDd'll>-ft5.  Al  tha  anw  tbaa 

H to  proMt  to  obaarre  that  tha  acithria  wa  haaa  aaed  ara  ia  aeaia 
caaea  eoly  (ha  caoara]  tama  vhtoh  airwarad  to  oa  liaat  to  aipraw  tha 
•aiouat  DT  raaull  of  ati  .Tooka'a  dataila.  It  to  alao  lo  be  raaambarad 
that  in  toattara  of  thia  kiad  the  fketa  ara  alwaya  In  a fortain  axiaat 
infaraatial.  and  tberefoia  natter  of  coutrorfrw.  It  any  aaaa  atraafo 
(hat  (bare  ahouM  be  aa>  dURculty  ia  aacartaiaioc  ahelaar.  ia  a |«rti> 
eular  year  half  a ceatory  a«ro.  tb  haryaat  waa  or  bad  ; but  tho 

fket  baloDira  to  a elaja  of  which  ao  aatheatle  raglalar  haa  atar  been 
aude  nr  attomptad  la  tbto  oount^;  aad.  batodea.  It  to  uua  eeafraly  ad- 
laittiiig  or  perfect  regiatratioB-  The  quaatity  of  aaeh  of  the  dlfferaat 
kioda  of  mia  yearly  prodoead  in  tba  eouotiy  adgbt,  parhapa,  be  cot* 
leeted  aoo  rccuaded  (althou(h  evea  that  haa  oevar  yet  beM  dooe)  ; 
but  tha  quality  of  tm  frafat,  whkh  la  aliu  euimpartaot  aa  alanaai  Id 
the  character  of  the  crop,  could  oot  be  aobjeelod  to  ptwttoo  iikiea- 
•oraneaj- 
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best  indicate  the  pressure  upon  subsistence ; but  it  clotbing,  however,  do  not  appear  to  hare  generally 
is  to  be  recollected,  in  comparing  the  aeries  of  increas^  in  nominal  price  or  money  value  from 
6gurea  with  the  preceding  account  of  the  succes-  the  middle  of  the  century ; in  fact,  the  great  im- 
sion  of  good  and  bad  seasons,  that  the  mean  price  provements  that  had  been  made  in  the  cotton  and 
for  the  year  will  often  differ  widely  from  the  actual  other  manufactures  had  materially  diminished  the 
price  at  any  particular  time  of  the  year.  Prices,  real  cost  of  most  articles  of  that  description,  and 
too,  are  always  influenced  by  the  prospect  of  the  if  money  had  retained  the  same  value  in  relation 
coming  harvest,  as  well  as  bv  the  quantity  and  qua-  to  commodities,  their  nominal  prices  would  have 

lity  of  the  crop  after  it  has  been  gathered  in.  also  been  considerably  reduced. 

As  the  effect  of  a bad  harvest  is  more  imme-  With  the  single  exception  of  articles  of  clothing, 
diately  felt  by  the  people  than  that  of  any  of  the  then,  it  appears  that  the  prices  of  all  necessaries 
other  ordinary  influences  of  an  unfavourable  kind  continued  to  rise  in  this  country  from  the  corn- 
acting  upon  their  economical  condition,  so  a good  mcncement  to  the  close  of  the  present  period- 
harvest  also  brings  them  whatever  measure  of  re-  more  slowly  in  the  first  nine  or  ten  years,  by  a 
lief  it  is  fraught  with  at  once.  The  measure  may  more  rapid  movement  in  the  last  seven  or  eight, 
be  great  or  small ; the  bounty  of  heaven  may  be  With  regard  to  foreign  and  colonial  produce  the 
in  part  counteracted  by  the  legislation  of  man ; case  was  nearly  the  same,  although  the  fluctuation 
but  still  it  is  impossible  for  an^  social  arrange-  of  prices  followed  a somewhat  different  course, 
ments  altogether  to  intercept  this  blessing,  or  to  First,  according  to  Mr.  Tooke,  there  was  a general 
prevent  it  from  being  immediately,  if  not  fully,  fall  of  prices  in  1793  and  the  grrater  part  of  1794, 
enjoyed  by  the  mass  of  the  population.  Nor  will  the  two  first  years  of  the  war : it  is  sufficient  for 
it  be  found,  we  apprehend,  that  there  is  anything  onr  present  purpose  to  note  the  fact,  without  in- 
cise which  operate  so  surely  and  instantaneously  quiring  into  its  cause  or  causes ; but  they  may  be 
in  putting  a spirit  of  life  even  into  commercial  mund  explained  in  the  authority  to  which  we  have 
and  manufacturing  enterprise  as  an  abundant  just  referred.*  **  In  1795,”  continues  Mr.  Tooke, 
harvest.  “several  circumstances  combined  to  oecasion  a 

It  appears,  then,  that  down  to  the  year  1795,  or  range  of  high  prices,  besides  those  of  provisions, 
for  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  period,  the  Two  successive  bad  seasons  on  the  continent  of 
price  of  wheat  kept  within  what  may  be  called  a Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  had  rendered 
moderate  range,  nearly  the  same  range,  in  fact,  all  European  agricultural  produce  scarce  and  dear, 
which  it  had  taken  ever  since  1765,  or  from  about  such  as  unseed  and  rapeseed,  olive-oil,  and  tallow, 
the  time  when  the  country  had  ceased  to  produce  Silk  in  Italy,  and  the  vintages  in  France,  had  suf- 
more  com  than  sufficed  for  its  own  consumption,  feted  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  There 
From  1795  to  1801  inclusive,  however,  prices  took  was  an  extraordinary  competition  between  our 
another  and  much  higher  range;  having  in  only  government  and  that  of  Franee  in  the  purchase  of 
one  of  these  seven  years,  1798,  declined  so  low  as  naval  stores  in  the  north  of  Europe,  thus  greatly 
the  highest  point  they  had  reached  in  the  preceding  raising  the  prices  of  hemp,  flax,  iron,  and  timber, 
ten,  or  indeed  ever  since  the  year  1710.  The  The  prospect  of  a war  with  Spain,  which  broke 
average  mean  price  for  the  year  of  the  Winchester  out  in  the  year  following,  affect^  several  descrip- 
quarter  of  wheat  was  about  49r.  9d.  from  1785  to  tions  of  Spanish  produce.  Colonial  produce,  of 

1794,  and  about  87r.  from  1795  to  1801.  which  a scarcity  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the 

To  this  account  we  tiuy  add  another,  of  the  supplies  from  St.  Domingo  was  now  generally  felt 

contract  prices  of  various  articles  of  provision,  &c.,  throughout  Europe,  experienced  a fresh  rise.  All 

as  supplied  to  Greenwich  Hospitid  at  various  these  classes  of  commodities  continued  to  rise 

dates.  Butchers’ meat,  which  in  1770  was  pur-  through  1795  and  part  of  1796.  Those  which 

chased  for  108r.  6d.  per  cwt.,  and  in  1775  for  were  affected  by  the  seasons  in  Europe  fell  in  the 

ll3r.  5d.,  cost  117r.  6^1.  in  1785,  202r.  lOd.  in  latter  part  of  1796  and  in  1797,  although,  from 

1795,  and  304r.  4<1.  in  1800;  butter,  which  had  the  increased  cost  of  production,  and  in  the  case 

been  5^.  per  pound  in  1765,  was  6]d.  in  1785,  of  naval  and  military  stores  from  the  increasing 

8fii.  in  1795,  and  Hid.  in  1800;  cheese  was  demand,  not  to  their  former  level.” t “But,”  he 

31(1.  per  pound  in  1785,  and  6id.  in  1800;  peas  adds,  “a  very  important  class  of  articles,  viz., 
were  3r.6d.  per  bushel  in  1765,  7r.6(l.  in  1775,  coffce,sugar,  indigo, pepper, cotton,  cochineal,  and 
the  same  in  1790,  9r.  6d.  in  1795,  I3t.5d.  in  other  articles  of  colonial  produce,  which  had  begun 

1800;  beer  was  5s.  lOd.  per  barrel  in  1770,  to  rise  in  1795,  continued  to  advance  till  the  (dose  of 

7s.  3^.  in  1780,  in  1790,  lOt.  4}d.  in  1798,  insomuch  that  at  the  end  of  the  latter  year 

1795,  and  20s.  4J<1.  in  1800 ; candles  were  6s.  6d.  (and  in  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  1799) 

per  dozen  pounds  in  1785,  7s.  9(1.  in  1790,  9s.  2(1.  they  attained  a greater  height  than  at  any  subse- 

in  1795,  10s.  4d.  in  1800 ; coals  were  S4s.  2^d.  quent  period  between  that  and  1814.  It  is  further 

per  chaldron  in  1785,  39s.  9d.  in  1795,  51s.  7d.  to  be  observed,  that  this  laige  class  of  articles  was 

in  1800;  shoes  were  4s.  in  1770,  3s. fid.  in  1785,  rising  while  com  was  falling;  and  that  they  at- 
4s.  in  1795,  5s.  8(1.  in  1800.*  Other  articles  of  tained  at  the  close  of  1798  some  a little  less  and 

* Ree  Utile,  extrarud  ffom  FarlUmeiitary  Pepm.  In  M’Calloch'e  * HUlonr  of  Ptiem,  !• 

DkUonnry  of  Coma««,  pp,  «frs.  f Id.  p.  18». 
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some  a great  deal  more  than  100  per  cent,  aborc 
their  previous  rate,  while  corn  had  fallen  50  per 
cent,  oelow  the  rate  which  it  had  attained  in 
n95-6.”*  Mr.  Tooke  afterwards  shows  that, 
although  in  a few  instances  the  rise  which  had 
thus  been  going  on  since  1196  was  continued 
through  the  first  three  months  of  1199,  yet  gene- 
rally from  the  close  of  1798  the  prices  of  colonial 
produce  began  to  fall,  and  underwent  a great  de- 
pression between  the  spring  of  1799  and  the 
spring  of  1801,  being  the  very  time  during  which 
an  unprecedented  rise  was  taking  place  in  the 
price  of  corn.f  We  believe,  as  we  have  stated  in 
a former  chapter,  that  the  fall  in  the  one  descrip- 
tion of  prices  was  in  great  part  the  effect  of  the 
rise  in  the  other— that  the  dearth  of  the  first  ne- 
cesssry  of  life  withdrew  the  means  of  purchasing 
colonial  luxuries,  or  only  half  necessaries,  and  so 
brought  down  their  price  by  diminishing  the  de- 
mand for  them.  The  high  price  of  bread,  in  fact, 
appears  to  have  brought  down  other  prices  as  well 
as  those  of  colonial  produce.  Mr.  Tooke  further 
states  that  **  the  prices  of  most  of  our  manufac- 
tured articles  likewise  experienced  a considerable 
full  in  the  interval  from  1799  to  1801.”  J The 
people,  unable  to  procure  a sufficiency  of  bread, 
had  no  money  to  throw  away  upon  Coventry 
ribands,  and  even  much  less  than  they  had  been 
wont  to  have  wherewith  to  purchase  the  woollens 
of  Yorkshire.  But  on  the  other  hand,  between 
the  close  of  1798  and  the  spring  of  1801,  not  only 
did  there  take  place  the  enormous  rise  in  the 
prices  of  provisions  to  w’hich  we  have  already  ad- 
verted, “but,”  says  Mr.  Tooke,  “many  other 
articles  of  European  raw  produce  had  experienced 
a simultaneous  ^vance,  partly  as  the  consequence 
of  the  same  inclemency  of  the  seasons  which  had 
prevailed  in  this  country,  and  partly  from  the  ex- 
traordinary obstructions  to  importation  from  poli- 
tical causes.  Thus  wool  and  tallow  rose  from  the 
twofold  cause  of  the  seasons  in  diminishing  both 
the  home  and  foreign  produce,  and  flax,  hemp, 
timber,  foreign  iron,  linseed,  in  short  all  articles 
for  our  supply  of  which  we  arc  dependent,  wholly 
or  in  part,  on  importation  from  the  Baltic,  expe- 
rienced a very  considerable  rise,  not  only  in  con- 
sequence of  the  embargo  in  Russia  in  the  autumn 
of  1800,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the  threatened 
hostility  of  Denmark,  which  was  likely  to  close 
against  us  the  passage  of  the  Sound.  In  addition 
to  this  exteusive  dearth  of  raw  produce  was  the 
dearness  of  many  articles  of  general  consumption, 
occasioned  by  the  progress  of  taxation,  such  as  the 
heavy  duties  of  excise  on  salt,  soap,  candles,  and 
leather,  which  may  be  considered  as  necessaries, 
and  on  malt  and  beer,  sugar,  tea,  and  tobacco  and 
spirits,  which  arc  secondary  necessaries,  nr  per- 
haps, more  correctly  speaking,  necessaries  to  all 
the  classes  above  the  very  |K>orc8t,  Fuel  of  every 
description  had  risen  considerably  from  the  same 
general  causes.”  § 
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Here,  then,  we  have  a general  rue  in  the  money 
prices  of  all  the  ordinary  articles  of  consumption. 
The  price  of  bread,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  ne- 
cessary of  life,  had  nearly  doubled  in  the  course 
of  the  seventeen  years  which  make  up  the  present 
period  ; all  other  kinds  of  provision  had  alto  be- 
come peatly  enhanced  in  price ; only  the  materials 
of  clothing  and  some  other  manufactured  articles 
had  not  braome  dearer.  On  the  whole,  the  increase 
in  the  expense  of  subsistence  and  housekeeping  to 
the  poor  man  cannot  well  be  estimated  to  have 
been  less  than  fifty  per  cent. ; or,  in  other  words, 
his  three  shillings  at  the  close  of  this  period  would 
not  go  farther  than  his  two  shillings  would  have 
done  at  its  commencement. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  whether  the  condition 
of  the  neat  body  of  the  people  was  better  or  worse 
ill  the  Tatter  than  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
period  will  be  answered  if  we  can  ascertain  whe- 
ther every  man  really  had  three  shillings  to  spend 
in  1800  for  every  two  which  he  had  in  1785 — 
that  is  to  say,  whether  wages  had  risen  fifty  per 
cent.,  or  thereabout,  between  those  two  years  as 
well  as  prices.  Or,  as  prices  were  nearly  sta- 
tionary down  to  1795,  we  may  take  that  year,  in- 
stead of  1785,  aa  our  starting-point.  “Such  and 
BO  great,”  observes  Mr.  Tooke,  “ being  the  rise  of 
prices  of  provisions  and  of  nearly  all  consumable 
commodities,  it  was  quite  impossible  that  the 
lowest  of  the  working  classes  could,  upon  their 
wages  at  the  rate  of  what  they  were  before  1795, 
obtain  a subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, on  the  lowest  scale  requisite  to  sustain  human 
existence ; and  the  classes  above  the  lowest,  in- 
cluding some  portion  of  skilled  labourers,  could  do 
little,  if  at  all,  more  than  provide  themselves  with 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  without  any  of  the  in- 
dulgences which  habit  had  rendered  necessaries. 
If,  under  these  circumstances,  there  had  been  no 
rise  of  wages,  no  contributions  by  parishes  and  by 
individuals  in  aid  of  wages,  great  numbers  of  the 
people  must  have  actually  perished,  and  the  classes 
immediately  above  the  lowest  would  with  difficulty 
have  preserved  themselves  from  the  same  fate. 
In  such  case,  the  suffering  from  dearth  would  have 
been  correctly  designate  as  a famine — a term 
which  has  been  somewhat  loosely  applied  to  the 
period  under  consideration.  For,  severe  and  in- 
tense as  were  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the 
people  of  this  country  in  the  dearths  of  1795  and 
1796,  and  of  1800  and  1801,  there  were  few  re- 
corded instances  of  death  from  actual  destitution. 
A rise  of  wages  was  imperatively  called  for  bv  the 
urgency  of  the  cose,  and  was  complied  witfi,  to 
some  extent,  in  most  of  the  branches  of  industry, 
the  cluiins  for  increase  being  aided  by  the  resource 
which  workmen  and  laliourers  had  of  enlisting  in 
the  army  and  navy.”* 

Upon  the  subject  of  wages  the  Greenwich  Table 
of  Contract  Prices  gives  us  the  following  informa- 
tion : — The  daily  wages  of  carpenters  continueil 
at  2>'.  Gd.  from  1730  (at  which  year  this  part  of 
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the  table  beglni)  till  1195  ; but  in  18(X)  (the  next  they  had  received  at  iU  commencement-  Thui, 
year  given  in  the  abstract)  they  arc  stated  at  2t.  the  wages  of  journeymen  tailors  had  from  1777  to 

Ukl,  Those  of  joiners  were  2#.  8d.  in  1735»  and  1795  been  21i.  9^^.  per  week,  which  would  then 

were  no  higher  in  1785  ; but  in  1790  they  were  purchase  thirty-six  quartern  loaves;  they  had  been 

2n.  10(/.,  and  in  ISOOthey  werc3v.  2d.  By  805,  advanced  in  1795  to  25f.,  and  in  1801  to  27?.  per 

however,  the  wages  of  both  joiners  ami  carpenters  week,  but  the  latter  sum  would  only  purchase 
had  advanced  to  4s.  6d.  |>cr  day.  Those  of  brick-  eighteen  loaves  and  a half  in  that  year  of  scarcity, 

layers,  which  were  2s.  6*/.  in  17G0,  arc  stated  at  So  also  with  the  wages  of  printers’  compositors, 

only  2s.  4<l.  in  1780,  and  at  only  2s.  in  1785;  which  had  been  advanced  from  24f.  to  27r.  in 

but  in  1790  they  had  again  risen  to  2s.  4</.,  and  1795,  and  to  30j.  in  1801  ; the  advance  w*as  to 

they  were  3^  in  1795,  and  the  same  in  1800.  In  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  in  all,  but  the  advance  in 

1805  they  were  4j.  lO)'/.,  or  more  than  twice  what  the  price  of  bread  had  been  above  140  per  cent, 

they  had  been  only  fifteen  years  before.  Those  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  very  high  price  of 
of  niasons,  which  in  1735  were  2*.  Gd  , and  which  bread  was  only  temporary,  and  that  the  rise  of 

stood  at  2s.  S<1.  from  1740  to  1770,  had  reached  wages  not  only  maintained  itself  after  bread  fell  in 

2#.  lOrf.  by  1775,  but  remained  at  the  same  amount  price,  but  even  went  on  and  increased.  If  it  had 

in  1800 ; by  1805,  however,  they  were  5r.  Those  not  done  so,  if  so  much  of  buoyant  energy  had  not 
of  plumbers,  which  had  been  3c.  from  1730  to  manifested  itself  in  the  social  system,  it  might  have 

1740,  were  only  2s.  Gd.  from  1745  to  1760  ; but  been  apprehended  that  the  principle  of  general  de- 

werc  again  3?.  from  17G5  to  1780;  and  were  3f.  cay  was  already  at  work,  and  that,  whatever  show 

3d.  from  1785  to  1800.  By  1805  they  had  risen  there  might  l>e  of  health  and  growth,  the  real 

to  4?.  6d.  The  moat  considerable  advance,  there-  strength  of  the  system  and  its  spirit  of  life  were 

fore,  in  all  these  cases,  appears  to  have  taken  place  on  the  decline.  Where  there  is  no  tendency  to 

after  1800  : how  much  of  the  diftercnce  between  advance  evinced  by  the  body  of  the  people,  it 

the  wages  of  1800  and  those  of  1805  may  have  seems  impossible  that  any  other  advance  can  be 
been  an  addition  made  immediately  after  the  permanent,  or  can  o|>erate  otherwise  than  to  break 

former  of  these  years,  the  abstract  of  the  Green-  up  society  by  separating  it  into  two  alienated  and 

wich  accounts  does  not  indicate.  repugnant  portions.  The  continuance  of  the  rise 

There  was,  however,  some  advance  of  w ages  in  of  wages,  or  of  their  tendency  to  rise,  after  the  ex- 

1800  and  1801,  as  well  as  in  1795  and  179G;  tremc  prices  of  1801  had  somewhat  given  way, 

bnt  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  both  these  was  a natural  consequence  of  the  generally  td- 

advances  together  w'crc  far  from  being  sufticient  vancing  state  of  the  nation ; and,  besides,  the  same 

to  compensate  for  the  advance  which  had  in  the  principle  which  had  origi^ly  impressed  this  up- 

mean  time  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  all  the  ward  direction  upon  w ages  was  still  at  work,  and 

principal  necessaries  of  life.  Mr.  Tooke  quotes  urging  on  their  movement  ao  long  as  the  old  rela- 

a statement  of  Arthur  Young’s,  from  the  * Annals  tion  between  their  amount  and  the  price  of  provi- 

of  Agriculture  * for  1801,  in  which  that  writer  sions  remained  unrecovered.  Prices  commonly 
uftirms  that  alubourcr  was  then  living  in  the  vi-  both  rise  and  fall  much  more  suddenly  or  rapidly 
cinity  of  Bun,-,  in  Suffolk,  who,  when  his  week’s  than  wages;  the  nature  of  wages  is  rather  to  follow 
wages  were  only  5.?.,  could  purchase  with  that  the  movement  of  prices  at  some  distance  than  to 
sum  a bushel  of  wheat,  a bushel  of  mult,  1 lb.  of  run  by  their  side.  In  the  present  case,  even  if  it 
butler,  1 lb.  of  cheese,  and  a pennyworth  of  to-  should  be  contended  that  wages,  by  continuing  to 

hacco;  whereas  in  1801  the  same  purchases  rise  after  1801,  did  at  last  nearly  recover  their 

would  have  cost  him  not  less  than  20s.  5d.,  while  former  relation  to  the  price  of  food,  still  it  is  not 
his  week’s  wages  had  only  risen  to  2s.  If  w’c  to  be  questioned  that  for  the  seven  years  preceding 
were  to  judge  by  this  instance,  then,  it  would  that  date  any  rise  that  they  e.\perienced  was  fur 
appear  that,  in  the  course  of  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  from  adequate  to  sustain  the  labouring  population 
years,  the  condition  of  the  working  man  had  been  in  the  position  which  they  had  held  before  1795. 
depressed,  in  so  far  as  it  was  to  be  measured  by  The  great  rise  in  Uie  price  of  corn,  as  we  have 
his  rate  of  wages,  to  a point  in  the  scale  of  com-  seen,  began  in  that  year.  The  price  of  the  Win- 

fort,  or  of  command  over  the  good  things  of  life,  Chester  quarter  of  wheat,  according  to  the  Eton 

only  about  one-third  as  hi^h  as  that  at  which  it  College  accounts,  was  45s.  at  Michaelmas 

originally  stood.  His  wages  in  1801  could  purchase  1793,  52?.  at  l<ady-day  1794,  56?.  at  Michaelmas 
scarcely  more  than  a third-part  of  the  quantity  of  1794,  71s.  at  Lady-day  1795,  92?.  at  Michaelmas 
provisions  which  they  could  formerly  purchase.  1795,96?.  at  Lady-day  1796;  having  thus,  by 
Here,  however,  it  is  probable,  wc  have  a very  cheap  an  uninterrupted  ascent,  more  than  doubled  its 
year  ]>laccd  against  a very  dear  year,  whicJi  is  not  height  in  the  course  of  two  years,  while  it  still  con- 
a fair  way  of  representing  the  ditTcrence  between  tinned  to  mount  up.  Its  progress,  however,  had 
the  two  eras.  Still  there  is  abundance  of  other  been  comparatively  gradual  at  first : the  transition 
evidence  to  show  that  the  wages  received  by  all  from  the  old  range  of  prices  to  quite  a new  range 
classes  of  labourers  at  the  close  of  the  present  pc-  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  twelve 
ri«)d  were  far  from  suffidcnt  to  purchase  the  same  months  between  Michaelmas  1794  and  Michaelmas 
quantity  of  Dcccssarics  as  the  lower  wages  which  1795,  during  which  the  qitarter  of  wheat  rose  very 
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nearly  70  per  cent,  and  at  the  end  of  the  terra 
still  retained  its  tendency  to  gu  on  in  the  same 
direction.  By  the  time  that  parliament  met,  in  the 
end  of  October,  the  general  distress  had  reached 
such  a point  that  it  formed  the  subject  of  a pro* 
minent  paragraph  in  the  king’s  speech ; and  on 
the  3rd  of  November  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  resolved  itself  into  a com* 
mittee  to  take  into  consideration  the  higli  price  of 
corn.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Lechmere,  member 
for  the  city  of  Worcester,  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  scarcity  had  arisen  from  other  causes  than 
the  deficiency  of  the  late  harvest,  which  he  de- 
scribed to  have  been  as  plentiful  a one  as  the  great 
Author  of  all  blessings  had  ever  given  us — a mis- 
take, as  very  soon  became  apparent  enough,  “'rhe 
poor  man,  nevertheless,”  added  the  honourable 
member,  “ who  ploughed  the  earth  which  pro- 
duced that  plenty  was  starving,  or  driven  to  very 
great  distress  indeed,  and  entirely  unable  to  sup 
port  his  family.”  Lechmere  thought  that  the 
system  of  great  farms — what  he  called  ” the  mo- 
nopoly of  farms” — ought  to  be  put  down,  or  at  least 
prevented  from  extending  itself.  ” It  was  notori- 
ous,” he  said,  that  there  were  now  farms  occupied 
by  one  roan  which  formerly  supported  twelve  or 
fourteen  families.”  The  jobl^rs  in  com  and 
horned  cattle,  he  also  thought,  were  instruments 
of  great  oppression  to  the  people.  Fox  also 
doubted  if  the  scarcity  had  really  been  occasioned 
by  the  defective  produce  of  the  two  last  harvests. 
Meat,  he  observed,  and  the  produce  of  dairy-farms, 
had  advanced  in  price  to  the  same  extent  as  bread; 
“ but  what  affords,”  he  went  on,  ” the  most  strik- 
ing proof  that  the  high  price  does  not  arise  merely 
from  the  deficiency  of  the  harvest,  is,  that  with 
respect  to  barley,  the  produce  of  which  is  ad- 
mitted this  season  to  have  been  plentiful  beyond 
example,  a similar  advance  of  price  has  taken 
place.”  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  these 
reasonings  as  to  the  causes  of  the  dearth ; we 
bring  them  forward  only  as  involving  evidence 
of  its  character  and  extent : but  surely  there 
was  nothing  to  occasion  surprise  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  scarcity  of  wheat  should  have 
raised  the  price  of  barley — that  in  their  ina- 
bility to  purchase  the  dearer  grain,  upon  which 
they  had  been  wont  to  subsist,  the  people,  or  a 
portion  of  them,  should  resort  to  the  cheaper,  and 
so  its  price  be  raised  by  the  increase  of  the  cus- 
tomary demand.  In  fact,  it  will  be  found  that, 
under  the  operation  of  this  principle,  whenever  the 
price  of  any  chief  article  of  subsistence  rises,  the 
prices  of  all  ocher  kinds  of  provision  that  can  be 
in  any  measure  employed  as  its  substitutes  will 
rise  along  with  it.  Fox  was  inclined  to  attribute 
the  scarcity  partly,  but  not  solely,  to  the  w-ar.  “ 1 
admit,  even,”  he  added,  “that  part  of  the  causes 
to  which  it  may  be  traced  may  be  connected  with 
a certain  state  of  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
war  certainly  has  liad  a most  decided  effect,  so  far 
as  it  has  tended  to  increase  the  consumption,  to 
diminish  the  production,  and  to  preclude  the  pos- 
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sibiliiy  of  obtaining  supplies,  which  might  have 
been  drawn  from  otlier  quarters.  But,  if  there 
are  other  circumstances  which  have  operated  along 
with  those  arising  from  the  war — if  lire  evil  has 
proceeded  from  many  and  complicated  causes  — 
nolliing  can  he  more  niischiwoua  than  to  ascribe 
it  solely  to  one  cause,  and  to  proceed  as  if  that 
were  the  fact.”  The  slate  of  wages  had  already,  it 
appears  from  Mr.  Fox’s  spcecli,  begun  to  atfract 
attention.  “There  are  some,”  he  said,  “who 
think  that  the  price  of  labour  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increased  price  of  provisions.  I am  afraid 
that  this  disproportion  too  much  takes  place  in 
almost  all  the  counties  of  England,  and  that,  while 
provisions  have  been  rapidly  rising  to  an  unexam- 
pled height,  labour  has  been  by  no  means  ad- 
vanced in  pro{)ortion.  It  is  indeed  a melancholv 
and  alarming  fact,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  England — an  enormous  and  dreadful 
majority — are  no  longer  in  a situation  in  which 
they  can  boast  that  they  live  by  the  produce  of 
their  labour;  and  that  it  does  regularly  happen, 
during  the  pressure  of  every  inclement  season, 
that  the  industrious  poor  are  obliged  to  depend 
for  subsistence  on  the  sup])lies  afforded  by  the 
charity  of  the  rich.”  On  the  9th  of  December 
following,  Mr.  Whitbread  brought  in  a bill  to  ac- 
complish the  extraordinary  purpose  of  fixing  a rate 
below  which  wages  should  not  be  suffered  to  be 
paid.  On  the  12th  of  February,  1796,  on  the 
order  of  the  day  being  read  fur  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill,  Whitbread  entered  into  some  details 
on  the  subject  of  the  existing  distress.  “ In  most 
parts  of  the  country,”  he  said,  “the  labourer  had 
long  been  struggling  with  increasing  misery,  till 
the  pressure  had  become  almost  too  grievous  to 
be  endured,  while  the  patience  of  the  sufferers  under 
their  accumulated  distresses  had  been  conspicuous 
and  exemplary . . . Were  it  necessary  to  refer  to  any 
authority,  he  could  quote  the  writings  of  Dr.  Price, 
in  which  he  showed  that  in  the  course  of  two  cen- 
turies the  price  of  labour  had  not  increased  more 
than  three  or  at  most  four  fold ; whereas  the  price 
of  meat  bod  increased  in  the  proportion  of  six  or 
seven,  and  that  of  clothing  no  less  than  fourteen 
or  tiffecn  fold,  in  the  same  period.”  Dr.  Price's 
calculations  upon  this  as  well  as  upon  other  sub- 
jects may  be  regarded  as  more  curious  than  con- 
clusive ; but  the  honourable  member  went  on  to 
observe  : — “ The  poor-rates,  too,  had  increased 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century  from  600,000/., 
at  which  they  were  then  estimated,  to  upwards  of 
3,000,000/.  Nor  was  this  prodigious  increase  in 
the  poor-rates  to  be  ascribed  to  the  advance  of  po- 
pulation ; for  it  was  doubtful  whether  any  such 
increase  had  taken  place.  At  the  present  period 
the  contrary  seemed  to  be  the  case.  By  the  pres- 
sure of  the  times  marriage  was  discouraged ; and 
among  the  laborious  classes  of  the  community  the 
birth  of  a child,  instead  of  being  hailed  as  a 
blessing,  was  considered  as  a curse.”  The  motion 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  lost ; and  at 
the  presert  day  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
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that  Whitbread’s  idea,  if  it  had  been  attempted  to 
be  carried  into  execution,  would  only  have  aggra- 
vated the  evil  it  was  designed  to  cure  or  diminish. 
The  establishment  of  a minimum  of  wages  would 
have  been  a condemnation  to  starvation  of  all  who 
could  not  find  employment  at  the  rate  fixed,  al- 
though they  might  have  found  it  at  a lower  rate. 
Mr.  Whitbread,  however,  again  brought  forward 
his  plan  in  the  next  parliament,  on  the  11th  of 
February,  1800,  when  he  observed  that  what  first 
put  it  into  his  head  was  the  situation  to  which  the 
poor  were  reduced  in  1795,  when  their  distresses 
were  nearly  the  same  as  they  still  continued.  The 
bill,  as  before,  was  thrown  out  on  the  second 
reading. 

A few  days  after  this,  on  the  18th  of  Fe- 
bruary, Lord  Hawkesbury,  in  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a bill  to  regulate  the  assize  of 
bread,  stated  to  the  House  some  interesting  facts 
relating  to  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the 
economical  condition  of  the  country.  “ The  num- 
ber of  consumers  of  wheaten  bread,”  he  ob- 
served, “ depended  much  upon  the  abundance  of 
the  crop,  and  the  consequent  price  of  wheaten 
bread.  On  an  average,  one-third  of  the  people 
did  not  consume  wheaten  bread.  A great  majority 
of  the  people  in  Scotland,  Westmoreland,  Cum- 
lierland,  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  part  of 
Lancashire,  of  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Devonshire,  consumed  bread  made  of  oats, 
barley,  and  other  grain.  Now,  as  to  the  quantity 
of  wheat  consumed,  a quarter  of  wheat  in  the  year 
for  each  man  was  the  general  calculation.  This 
allowance  would  require  between  eight  and  nine 
millions  of  quarters  to  supply  the  country  for  a 
year.  The  produce  of  the  country  varied  in  differ- 
ent years ; but  the  average  . . . did  not  feed  the 
country ; for  the  average  importation  for  several 
years  back  might  be  estimated  at  one-twentieth  of 
the  whole  consumption.”  The  deficiency  of  the 
late  crop  Lord  Hawkesbury  estimated  at  one-third 
of  an  average  crop ; so  that  the  quantity  of  wheat 
necessary  to  be  imported  would  be  this  third  added 
to  the  usiml  importation  of  one-twentieth  of  the 
consumption,  deducting  only  the  stock  on  hand. 
All  things  considered,  he  calculated  that  the  pro- 
bable amount  of  the  importation  necessary  for  the 
present  season  would  be  above  600,000  quarters ; 
whereas  in  1796  the  quantity  imported  was  more 
than  800,000.  The  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour 
actually  brought  from  abroad,  however,  in  this 
year  was  above  1,200,000  Winchester  quarters. 

In  the  state  to  which  the  people  were  thus  re- 
duced, the  pressure  upon  the  poor-rates  neces- 
sarily became  greatly  augmented. 

The  history  of  the  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
the  poor-laws  has  been  brought  down  in  the.  last 
Book  to  the  passing  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  Act  for  the 
erection  of  union  workhouses,  in  1782.*  By  an 
Act  passed  in  1790,  justices  of  peace  were  em- 
powered to  visit  the  workhouses  within  their  juris- 
diction, and,  having  examined  the  state  of  the 
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houses,  of  the  paupers  therein,  and  of  their  food, 
clothing,  and  bedding,  to  report  the  result  of  their 
inquiries  to  the  next  quarter-sessions ; and  also  to 
summon  the  masters  of  workhouses  to  appear  at 
the  sessions  to  answer  complaints  made  against 
them.  And  justices  at  the  quarter-sessions  were 
authorised  to  make  the  necessary  orders  and  re- 
gulations for  the  removing  of  any  cause  of  com- 
plaint. The  visiting  justices  were  also  empowered, 
if  they  found  the  poor  in  any  workhouse  aflected 
with  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  to  order 
that  medical  or  other  assistance  should  be  imme- 
diately procured,  or  proper  food  provided  for 
them,  or  that  the  sick  should  be  separated  and 
removed,  until  further  order  could  be  taken  at  the 
next  quarter-sessions.  But  the  most  important 
of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  poor,  passed  within  the 
present  period,  was  that  passed  in  1795  (the  35 
Geo.  III.  c.  101),  which  repealed  so  much  of  the 
Act  of  the  13  and  14  Char.  II.  c.  12,  as  autho- 
rised justices  to  order  the  removal  of  persons 
likely  to  become  chargeable  to  parishes,  and  pro- 
vided that  no  poor  persons  should  be  removed 
from  any  parish  in  which  they  might  be  resident, 
until  they  should  have  become  actually  chargeable. 
Thus  was  at  length  removed  from  the  statute- 
book,  and  the  constitution  of  the  country,  after  it 
had  been  in  force  for  more  than  a hundred  and 
thirty  j^ears,  a most  tyrannical  power  by  which  the 
labouring  classes  were,  in  point  of  fact,  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  adscripti  g/ehcp,  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  that  they  were  confined  each  to  a par- 
ticular parish,  instead  of  to  a particular  estate.* 

The  law  regulating  the  management  of  pauperism 
was  therefore  considerably  improved  during  the 
present  period ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  very  serious 
abuses  in  practice  were  introduced.  Under  the  first 
pressure  of  the  high  prices  of  1795,  the  magistrates 
of  Berkshire  and  some  other  southern  counties 
published  tables  of  the  rates  of  wages  which  in 
their  opinion  labourers  ought  to  receive,  according 
to  the  price  of  bread  and  the  numbers  of  their  fa- 
milies, and  directed  that  the  parish  officers  ahoulJ 
in  all  cases  make  up  the  wages  of  the  labourer  to 
the  allowance  so  set  down  for  him.  This  example 
was  followed  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; and, 
an  act  having  been  passed  the  following  year  (the 
36  Geo.  III.  c.  35),  permitting  relief  to  be  given 
to  the  |K)or,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  in 
certain  cases,  at  their  own  houses,  various  expe- 
dients were  adopted  by  parishes  for  carrying  the 
new  principle  into  effect  The  most  common  mode 
was  by  what  was  called  the  roundsman  (or  other- 
wise the  house  row,  billet,  ticket,  or  stemj  system, 
which  consisted,  as  defined  in  the  Report  made  by 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  in  1834,  in  ‘‘the  parish 
paying  the  occupiers  of  property  to  employ  the  ap- 
plicants for  relief  at  a rate  of  wages  fixed  by  the 
parish,  and  depending,  not  on  the  services,  but  on 
the  wants  of  the  applicants,  the  employer  being 
repaid  out  of  the  poor-rate  all  that  he  advances  in 
wages  beyond  a certain  sum.”  The  roundsman 

* Se«  Pictorial  Hialory  of  Knglaud,  iii.  906. 
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tystem,  however,  had  been  known  in  varioua  parti  f not  employ  labourers  in  proportion  to  their  rates, 
of  the  country  before  this  date.  Sir  Frederick  Eden  The  farmer  got  back  bis  assessment,  or  part  of  it, 
speaksof  it  as  having  been  ^ncral  in  Buckingham-  in  the  form  of  cheap  labour:  the  labour  he  re- 
shire  and  many  of  the  midland  counties  before  the  | quired  was  in  part  paid  for  him  by  those  of  the 
publication  of  Sir  William  Young’s  proposal  for  inhabitants  who  enjployed  less  laliour  in  propor- 
thc  amendment  of  the  poor-laws  in  ITBS.*  In  : lion  to  their  rates  tlmn  himself.  It  is  evident  that 
his  Report  on  the  parish  of  Winslow,  in  Bucks,  \ this  plan  could  operate  no  diminution  of  the  entire 
dated  September,  179.S,  he  says,  “ There  seems  to  , burthen  of  the  rates  ; and  that  it  had  as  little  ten- 
bc  here  a great  want  of  employment : most  la-  1 deucy  to  lessen  the  amount  or  check  the  spread  of 
bourers  arc  (as  it  is  termed)  on  the  rounds;  that  pauperism.  On  the  contrary,  by  increasing  the 
is,  they  go  to  work  from  one  house  to  another  allowance  to  the  pauper  in  proportion  to  the  price 
round  the  parish.  In  winter  sometimes  forty  ^ of  bread  and  the  number  of  his  children,  it  tended 
persons  are  on  the  rounds.  They  are  wholly  paid  j to  destroy  all  habits  of  providence  and  economy, 
by  the  parish,  unless  the  householders  choose  to  ' to  counteract  those  arrangements  of  nature  by 
employ  them  ; and,  from  these  circumstances,  which  in  years  of  scarcity  the  smaller  quantity  of 
labourers  often  become  very  lazy  and  impe-  food  that  there  is  to  be  divided  is  made  to  go 
riou8.”t  And  f^ain,  in  the  report  on  the  parish  farther  than  it  would  have  done  or  have  needed  to 
of  Kibwortb-Beauchamp  in  Leicestershire,  dated  do  in  a time  of  greater  plenty,  and  to  encourage 
August,  1793: — “In  the  winter,  and  at  other  by  a premium  the  propagation  of  poverty  and  des- 
tinies, when  a man  is  out  of  work,  he  applies  to  titution. 

the  overseer,  who  sends  him  from  house  to  house  The  total  amount  raised  under  the  name  of 
to  get  employ  : the  housekeeper  who  employs  him  j’nrochial  and  county  rates  in  England  and  Wales 
is  obliged  to  give  him  victuals  and  6^/.  a day,  and  m the  year  1785  was,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last 
the  parish  adds  4d.  (total  lOd.  a day),  for  the  Book,  2,184,904/.  The  average  expenditure 
support  of  his  family:  persons  working  in  this  upon  the  poor  for  the  three  years  1783-4-5  was 
manner  are  called  roundsmen,  from  their  going  2,004:239/.  The  next  year  for  which  we  have 
round  the  village  or  township  for  employ. “J  The  : any  account  is  1801,  in  which  the  sum  expended 
Report  ofthe  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law  states  that  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  4,017,871/.,  or  more 
the  general  practice,  where  the  roundsman  system  | than  double  what  it  had  been  seventeen  or  eighteen 
was  adopted,  had  come  to  be,  for  the  parish  to  years  before.  The  average  of  the  total  sum  levied 
make  an  agreement  with  a farmer  to  sell  to  him  1 for  poor  rates  and  county-rates  in  the  three  years 
the  labour  of  one  or  more  paupers,  at  a certain  1 1801-2-3  was  53,48,205/.,  or  nearly  two  and  a 
price,  and  to  pay  to  the  pauper  out  of  the  rates  the  half  times  as  much  as  had  been  so  levied  in 
difference  between  such  wages  and  his  proper  1783-4-5. 

allowance  according  to  the  Table.  “ It  has  rc;  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  pro- 
ceived  the  name  of  the  billet  or  ticket  system,”  bably  about  8,000,000  in  1785,  and  about 
continues  the  Report,  “from  the  ticket  signed  by  - 9,000,000  in  1601.  The  census  taken  in  the  lal- 
theoverscer,  which  the  pauper  in  geneial  carries  to  ! ter  year  made  it  8,872,980.  The  increase  of  the 
the  farmer  as  a warrant  for  his  being  employed,  poor-rates,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
and  takes  back  to  the  overseer,  signed  by  the  period  would  appear  to  have  been  nearly  ten  times 
farmer,  as  a proof  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  condi-  as  great  as  the  increase  of  the  population.  A por- 
tions of  relief.  In  other  cases  the  parish  contracts  lion  of  the  additional  amount  of  money  expended 
with  some  individual  to  have  some  work  performed  on  the  poor  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  assigned  to  the  nug- 
for  him  by  the  paupers  at  a given  price,  the  parish  mented  price  of  provisions;  but  certainly  not  more 
paying  tlie  paupers.”  It  is  added,  that  in  many  than  one-half  of  the  increase  in  the  rates  can  he  so 
places  the  roundsman  system  was  effected  by  accounted  for.  At  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  increase, 
means  of  an  auction.  In  Sulgrave,  Northampton-  which  was  100  per  cent,  in  all,  must  be  set  dow  n, 
shire,  the  old  and  infirm  were  then  (in  1834)  sold  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  to  the  increase  of  pau- 
once  a month  to  the  best  bidder,  at  prices  varying,  perism ; in  other  words,  while  the  general  popula- 
according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  from  Ir.  6d,  to  tion  had  been  augmented  by  an  eighth,  the  pauper 
3r.  a week.  At  Yardley,  Hastings,  all  the  unem-  population  had  been  augmented  by  a half,  or  by 
ployed  men  were  put  up  to  sale  weekly  ; and  the  tour  times  as  great  a proportional  accession.  And 
clergyman  of  the  parish  told  the  commissioner  that  the  probability  is,  that  this  latter  augmentation  had 
he  had  seen  ten  men,  the  week  before,  knocked  taken  place  in  less  than  half  the  time  that  the  other 
down  to  one  of  the  farmers  for  5r.,  and  that,  out  of  had  been  going  on — that  it  was  chiefly  the  growth 
170  male  paupers  belonging  to  the  parish,  there  of  the  seven  years  from  1794,  or,  at  most,  of  the 
were  then  about  70  let  out  in  this  manner.§  nine  from  1792,  to  1801. 

One  effect  of  the  roundsman  system,  therefore,  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  period, 
was  to  throw  an  unfair  share  of  the  burthen  of  indeed,  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  as 
tupporting  the  poor  upon  such  rate-payers  as  did  well  as  ofthe  rest  of  the  community,  was  probably 

one  of  decided  and  even  rapid  advancement. 

+ “There  can  be  little  doubt,”  as  Sir  Frederick 

I lUpoii)  p.  as.  ^ 1 Eden  las  obierved,  writing  in  1797,  “ that  the  ten 
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yean  ending  in  January,  1793,  exhibit  the  moet 
flatteiing  appearances,  in  every  circumstance  that 
haa  been  considered  by  political  economists  as  de* 
monstrative  of  national  prosperity.’**  Sir  Fre- 
derick is  even  disposed  to  hesitate  before  ad- 
mitting that  the  great  augmentation  of  the  poor- 
rate  was  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  inability  of 
labourers,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  to  maintain 
themselves  on  the  ordinary  warn  of  labour. 
**  Before  this  can  be  admitted,**  he  argues,  “ it 
should  be  proved  that  more  persons  are  maintained 
by  the  present  poor-rate,  which  probably  exceeds 
three  millions  sterling,  than  were  by  half  that  sum 
twenty  years  ago.**  And  he  goes  on:  “Even  al- 
lowing this  to  be  the  fact,  it  by  no  means  proves 
that  the  able-bodied  lab(Nirer,  whom  it  haa  been 

* SUto  of  thf  Poor,  1.  >74. 


the  fashion  of  late  years,  upon  benevolent  though 
mistaken  principles  of  policy,  to  quarter  on  the 
parish,  would,  if  unassisted  by  the  overseer,  have 
been  unable  to  bcneBt  himself,  whilst  his  employer 
was  getting  riches  by  liis  labour.**  “ The  fact,** 
he  concludes,  “ seems  to  have  been,  that,  instead 
of  an  advance  in  wages  proportioned  to  the  in- 
creased demand  for  labour,  the  labourer  has  re- 
ceived a considerable  jiart  of  that  portion  of  his 
employer's  capital  which  was  destined  fur  his 
maintenance  in  the  form  of  poor-rate  (the  very 
worst  that  it  could  assume),  instead  of  being  paiii 
it  as  the  fair,  well-earned  recompense  of  equivalent 
labour.**  “This,*’  Sir  Frederick  well  says,  “is  s 
deplorable  evil,  which  has  fallen  heavier  on  the 
poor  than  on  the  rich.*** 

* of  the  Poor,  p.  >7>. 
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